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EXTRACT   FROM   PREFACE. 


•      r^  ^.  .,..1.,,^  (he  ()ikwntng^  of  genius,  and  fo  pursue  the  progress  of  our 

I'toin  a  rude  origin  and  ot»cure  beginnings  to  its  perfection 

"  '"t  pra»ie  interesting,  instructive,  and  be  productive  of 

■  tm«J  ijr.  .The  object  being  to  faithfully  record   the  features 

■  nf  U  •  •■  'I'-  "'^tur<rsqijc  rcpresrnl.ilions  of  manners...!  hava 

■  cb'.iv  ir  poetry  in  a  chronological  scries,  and  often 

■  i'»  li:  '  ns  to  notice  the  conlempamncous  poetry 
'  of  <i  1  exhibits  without  Iransposition  the  gradual 

•  tmpt, :  -J.    J.  ,    -. ...  .-  ...c  time  that  it  uniformly  rcprc«cnl4  the  pro- 

*  peoioo  of  oar  language.     Id  the  earlier  sections  of  the  work  arc  nnmerotii> 
'  duttotti  eztncted  from  sncieni  N(SS.  never  before  printed,  and  which  may 

■  kOiattate  lU«  darker  periods  of  the  histoiy  of  our  poetry.'  T.  W. 
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SECT.  I. 

Tat  SJaiton  tinsTiagc  spoken  in  England,  is  distinguished  by  three 

St — -t -...  .  I I '■■•■  1- divided  into  three  dialccti.     Tbo 

li  'lis  used,  fiDin  their  entrance  into 

t'l  jnHin  ni  tiic  I »,incs,  for  iho  space  of  330  years'* 

I   I  -^    .  I  the  British  Saxon  :  and  no  montiincnt  of  it  rc- 

r  '  '        :cnt  of  the  genuine  (      '  in- 

4  ible  Belle's  ecclesiav  •  v". 

1  lush -Saxun,  wiiich  prevailed  from  thi:  Uaiiisli  to 

I  A.r>.    1 06^1  :  and  of  whi<h   many  cor>si<;lor;iblr 

,  are  still  [  ''v, 

,  oU-\  nnil  •  11', 

ii  c  ol'  Uic  I  \  •!. 

i  Ijc     pro]  I  n  ; 

'vssion,  and  continued 
<l  1189. 
tS  with  which  these  ;innnls  of  English 

.-  l.inpinge  extremely  Uitbiirous,  irregular, 

intnctablc  ;   and  consequently  promises  no  very  striking  spcci- 


f-TT^d  to  ihw  d*tte.:t  xhe  Haixokv  nw  Tlit 

I    ,s  li  .  1>  ji  1  I  -"  '■  *  iM  i.nri'  s  .I'l.I  -inliijuily  lo 
•1.     C*uic. 

■'Uer  man- 

'    M.  riv. 
I.;.:.  n<v- 

.  of 

«h, 
i  od. 


■  ft  of  the  llodtcian  manuscript 


'%  bkic^cit  w  hM«  tMU  »suua  alMut  a-u.  i^ax—Cvl.  Jun.  >i.  nerabcjit.  toL 


ofUito 


to       NORMAN-FRENCH  MADE  THE  LANGUAGE  OP  THE  NATION. 

mens  in  any  species  of  composition.  Its  substance  was  the  Danish 
Saxon,  adulterated  with  French.  The  Saxon  indeed,  a  Language  sub- 
sisting on  uniform  principles,  and  polished  by  poets  and  theologists, 
however  corrupted  by  the  Danes,  had  much  perspicuity,  strength,  and 
harmony  :  but  the  French  imported  by  the  Conqueror  and  his  people, 
was  a  confused  jargon  of  Teutonic,  Gaulish,  and  vitiated  Latin.  In 
this  fluctuating  state  of  our  national  speech,  the  French  predominated. 
Kven  before  the  conquest  the  Saxon  language  began  to  fall  into  con- 
tempt, and  the  French,  or  Frankish,  to  be  substituted  in  its  stead  :  a 
circumstance,  which  at  once  facilitated  and  foretold  the  Norman  acces- 
sion. In  the  year  652,  it  was  the  common  practice  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  to  send  their  youth  to  the  monasteries  of  France  for  educa- 
tion, (IJug.  Mon.  I.  89,)  and  not  only  the  language,  but  the  manners 
of  the  French,  were  esteemed  the  most  polite  accomplishments'.  In 
the  reign  of  Kdward  the  Confessor,  the  resort  of  Normans  to  the 
Knglish  court  was  so  frequent,  that  the  affectation  of  imitating  the 
Frankish  customs  became  almost  universal  :  and  the  nobility  were 
ambitious  of  catching  the  Frankish  idiom.  It  was  no  difficult  task  for 
the  Norman  lords  to  banish  that  language,  of  which  the  natives  began 
to  be  absurdly  .ishamed.  The  new  invaders  commanded  the  laws  to 
be  administered  in  French^.  Many  charters  of  monasteries  were 
forged  in  I^tin  by  the  Saxon  monks,  for  the  present  security  of  their 
possessions,  in  consequence  of  that  aversion  which  the  Normans  pro- 
fessed to  the  .Saxon  tongue-'.  Even  children  at  school  were  forbidden 
to  read  in  their  native  language,  and  instructed  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
Norman  only.  (Ingulph.  p.  71.  sub.  ann.  1066.)  In  the  mean  time 
we  should  have  some  regard  to  the  general  and  political  state  of  the 
nation.  The  natives  were  so  universally  reduced  to  the  lowest  con- 
dition of  neglect  and  indigence,  tijat  the  English  name  became  a  term 
of  reproach  :  and  several  generations  elapsed,  before  one  family  of 
.Saxon  pedigree  was  raised  to  any  distinguished  honours,  or  could  so 
much  as  attain  the  rank  of  baronage*.  Among  other  instances  of  th.it 
absolute  and  voluntary  submission,  with  which  our  Saxon  ancestors 
received  a  foreign  yoke,  it  appears  that  they  suffered  their  hand- 
writing to  fall  into  discredit  and  disuse  (Ingulph,  p.  85)  ;  which  by  dc- 
greci  became  so  difficult  and  obsolete,  that  few  besides  the  oldest  men 
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rters.  (Ingulph,  p.  gS.  ann.  logi.)  In  the 
nf  Worcester,  was  deposed  by  tlic  arbitrary 
i!5t  hiin,  that  he  was  'a  superannuated 
■cak  French.'  (M.itt.  Paris,  sub.  ann.) 
(>(  the  monasteries,  particuLnrly  at  Croyland 
by  Saxon  princes,  there  were  regular  precep- 
:  but  this  institution  was  suffered  to  remain 
Iter  only  of  interest  and  necessity.  The  re- 
othcrwisc  have  understood  their  origin.il  charters. 
T  ^l.•n^-^•  the  first,  gave  an  instrument  of  confirma- 
of  Canterbury,  which  was  %vritten  in  the 
•-,  .^iiv..'  Yet  this  is  almost  a  single  example.  That 
was  perhaps  political  :  and  he  seems  to  have 
pnctiM:u  inii  i-.ipcdient  with  a  %-iew  of  obliging  his  queen,  who  was  of 
Saxon  lineage  ;  or  with  »  design  of  flattering  his  English  subjects,  and 
of  secixrin];  '  '      '       '  nK't'Cned  by  a  S.ixon  match,  in  consc^ 

qacBCe  of  t  Kir  an  artilice.    It  was  a  commcm  and 

indeed  a  v. '  'F  the  transcribers  of  Saxon  Ixioks,  to 

daage  Ihc  for  the  Norman,  and  to  substitute  in 

the  place  i  '  n,  Norman  words  and  phrases.     A  re- 

nmiablr  i;  ,  which  sometimes  perplexes  and  mis- 

leads t'  i>  literature,  appears  in  a  voluminous 

COBseti  ieser\-cd  in  the  Bodleian  library,  .ind 

VrittCBRboat  liieumcof  Hcnn- II.'  It  was  with  the  Saxon  chanictcrs, 
«»  •Itij  iJir  ■I'znalurc  of  the  cross  in  public  deeds  ;  wliich  were  changed 
jti  .  mode  of  seals  and  subscriptions.*    The  Saxon  was 

ja. n  ilir"  riMintri-.   yet  Hot  without  various  adultemtions 

nguage  was  French,  yet  perhaps  with 

..u,ai  Saxon.     But  the  nobles,  in  the  reign 

their  children  into  France,  lest  they  should 

ij   in  their  speech,  which  could  not  have 

-h  education.*    Robert  Holcot,  a  learned 

■  ;t    in   the  '  ;  of  the    tcign  of 

tion  of  chi  i:  old  English  :  he 

-allied  the  Frcr.ch,  and  from  the  French 

:  he  observes  to  have  been  a  practice  intro- 

it  CoJinutrof,  and  to  have  remained  ever  since*.     There 

pa^mgc  rrl;i;inc  to  this  subject  in  Trevisii's  tntnsl.itiiin  of 

'  the 


von  tj 


COr.lIT: 


Dotnmiiaji  inAr,  c<-< 
Edaran)  III,  there  w. 


II. 


.11.  bb  iU.  SecduChaiK.iU  p  i0> 


12  THE  ENGLISH  UIKGUAGE  BECOMES  RECOGNIZED. 

Hygden's  Polychronicon*.  '  Children  in  scole,  agenst  the  usage  and 
manir  of  all  other  nations,  beeth  compelled  for  to  leve  hireowne 
langage,  and  forto  construe  hir  lessons  and  hire  thynges  in  Frenche ; 
and  so  they  haveth  sethe  Normans  came  first  into  Engelond.  Also 
gentilmcn  children  beeth  taught  to  speke  Frenschc,  from  the  tyme 
that  they  bith  rokked  in  here  cradell,  and  kunneth  speke  and  play 
with  a  childes  broche :  and  uplondissche  [countryjmen  will  likne  him- 
self to  gentylmen,  and  fondeth  [delights,  tries]  with  greet  besynesse, 
for  to  speke  Frenschc  to  be  told  of.  This  manner  was  mocbe  used  to 
for  first  dcth  [time]  and  is  sith  some  dele  changed.  For  John  Come- 
waile  a  maister  of  grammer,  changed  the  lore  in  grammer  scole,  and 
construction  of  Frensche  into  Englische :  and  Richard  Pencriche 
lemede  the  manere  techynge  of  him  as  other  men  of  Pencriche.  So 
that  now,  the  ycre  of  oure  Lorde  1385,  and  of  the  seconde  Kyng 
Richard  after  the  conquest  nyne,  and  [in]  alle  the  grammere  scoles  of 
Engelond  children  lereth  Frensche  and  construeth,  and  lemeth  an 
Englische,  &c.'  About  the  same  time,  or  rather  before,  the  students 
of  our  universities,  were  ordered  to  converse  in  French  or  Latin-. 
The  latter  was  much  affected  by  the  Normans.  All  the  Norman  ac- 
compts  were  in  Latin.  The  plan  of  the  royal  revenue-rolls,  now  called 
the  pipe-rolls,  were  of  their  construction,  and  in  that  languoje. 

'  Among  the  Records  of  the  Tower,  a  great  revenue-roll,  on  many 
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n  spirit,  that  all  such  pleas  and  proceedings 

!in'.     Yet  this  ch.an^;c  did   not  restore  either 

It  abolished  a  token  of  subjection 

i-gTce,  contributed  to  prevent    further 

lagc  then  used,  which  yet  remained  in 

■■  .1  considerable  mixture  of  foreign  phia- 

tiuie,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  corrup- 

not  only  owing  to  the  admission  uf  new  words. 


<-  l>y  the  new  alliance,  but  to  changes  of  its  own  forms  and 

1:  irkiri  •  from  rcasons  we  cannot  explain^ 

npts  of  Uigby  in  the  Btxllcian  library  at  Oxford, 
u  ..1...  .1  ...  If,  consisting  of  191  stnnras,  which  iho 

].  'T  the  connucsl' :   but  as  it  contiiins 

h:»-  .>■•  :  in:  ".n:!!.,  i  .luj  iii'  iiiiid  lo  think  it  of  rathcr  higher  antiquity. 
In  dcfciciKc  however  to  so  gratt  an  authority,  I  an)  obliged  to  mention 
tt  bctc ;  ai'.'  '   '  'ir  lyric  stinphc  of  four 

U»e»,  thcs'.  ;i;thcr.    Although  these 

fovr  lines nva>  he  pciluiJ^  u^ul.....l  mij  niu  Alexandrines  ;  a  measure 
COOCCmixtg  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter,  and  of  which  it  will  be 
SoScieat  to  rcm.ork  at  present,  th.nt  it  appears  to  have  been  used  very 
ewty.  ?«■  I  diTinnt  recollect  any  strophes  of  this  sort  in  the  elder 
Rani:  'ry ;  nor  in  any  of  the  old  Fninkish  poems,  par- 

UmLii  iKjnk  of  W'asscnburgh,  who  turned  the  evangelical 

hisuxy  tnio  rrankish  verse  about    the  ninth   century,  and   has    left 


vera!  hymns  in  tint 
ieven>ent5  of  Ch 

,\   Utr   i.(    \nn.,. 


liji^uagc',   of   Strieker  who   celebrated  the 
'.  and  of  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
...  jp  of  Cologne.    The  following  stanza  is 


The  while  he  may  to  hcvene, 
ren       Thaiinc  ben  after  scvene." 

..  t  .i.,.ij.  ir:ict3  in  K '■     .  ■  '  - "--  ami  soma 
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SPECIMENS  OF  EAJILY  SATIRB  ON  THE  MONKS. 

That  is, '  Let  a  man  send  his  good  works  before  him  to  heaven  while 
he  can  :  for  one  alms-giving  before  death  is  of  more  value  than  seven 
afterwards.'    The  verses  perhaps  might  have  been  thus  written  as  two 
Alexandrines. 

Send  God  hiforen  him  man  the  while  he  may  to  hevene. 
For  betere  is  on  almcsse  biforcn,  than  ben  after  scvene.^ 

Yet  alternate  rhyming,  applied  without  regularity,  and  as  rhymes 
accidentally  presented  themselves,  was  not  uncommon  in  our  early 
poetry,  as  will  appear  from  other  examples. 

Hickes  has  printed  a  satire  on  the  monastic  profession  ;  which 
clearly  exemplifies  the  Saxon  adulterated  by  the  Norman,  and  was 
evidently  written  soon  after  the  conquest,  at  least  before  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  The  poet  begins  with  describing  the  land  of  indolence  or 
luxury. 

Fur  in  see,  bi  west  Spaynge,  Is  a  lond  ihote  Cokaygne : 

Ther  nis  lond  under  hevenriche'       Of  wel  of  godnis  hit  iliche. 
Thoy  paradis  bi  miri'  and  brigt         Cokaygn  is  of  fairir  sigt. 
What  is  there  in  paradis  Bot  grass,  and  flure,  and  grcneris 

Thoy  there  be  joy*,  and  gret  date*,  There  nis  met,  bot  frute. 
There  nis  halle,  Sure",  no  bench;      Butwatirmanisthursttoquench,&c 

In  the  following  lines  there  is  a  vein  of  satirical  imagination  and 
some  talent  at  description.  The  luxury  of  the  monks  is  represented 
under  the  idea  of  a  monastery  constructed  of  various  kinds  of  dcUcious 
and  costly  viands. 

There  is  a  wel  fair  abbci,  Of  white  monkcs  and  of  grei, 

Ther  beth  boures  and  halles  :  All  of  pastciis  beth  the  walles 

Of  fieis  of  fisse,  and  a  rich  met,  The  likefuUist  that  man  mai  ct. 

Fluren  cakes  both  the  schingles'  alle, 

Of  church,  cloister,  hours,  and  hallc. 


or 

H 


The  pinnes"  beth  fat  podingcs 
Ther  is  a  cloyster  fair  and  ligl, 
The  pilers  of  that  closter  alle 
Willi  harlas  and  capital 
In  the  praer  is  a  tree 
The  rote  is  gingeur  and  galingalc. 
Trie  maces  betn  the  flure. 
The  frute  gilofre  of  gode  smakkc, 
There  beth  iiii  willis"  in  the  abbei 
Of  baume  and  eke  piement'", 
Of  thai  streniis  al  the  molde, 
Ther  is  saphir,  and  uniune, 


Rich  met  to  princesand  tokinges. — 
Bred  and  lang  of  sembli  sigt. 
Beth  iturned  of  cristalc. 
Of  grene  jaspc  and  red  coral, 
Swithe  likeful  for  to  se. 
The  siouns  beth  al  sedwalc. 
Tlie  rind  cancl  of  sweie  odure  ; 
Of  cucubes  ther  nis  no  lakke. — 
Of  trade  and  halwei, 
Ever  emend"  to  rigt  rent" ; 
Stonis  pretiuse"  and  golde, 
Carbuncle  and  astiune, 


1  A\  I  recollect,  the  whole  poem  is  thus  exhibited  in  the  Trimty  nunuscript 
■  Hejivcn.     Sax. 

•  Merry,  chcarfuL     '  Although  Paradise  is  chearful  and  bright,  Ctiajnu  a  *  much  mora 
'  b«aulir>il  pUcc  ♦  101    Orig.  ».  Fleasiire.  •  Bimory. 

^  Shin£lrt.     'The  titles,  or  covering  uf  the  house,  are  of  rich  cakes.'  •  The  FuuucJe*. 

I  Founlatns.  ^^  Tlus  word  wiU  be  explained  at  large  hereafter, 

"  Runninjc-     S«C-  **  Course.     Sax. 

U  The  Anbian  Philosophy  imported  into  Europe,  was  full  of  the  doctrine  of  pncious  stooca. 


Snanifde,  1 — H  piiassiuDc, 

Anethmc  :c, 

Tfaer  betli  h.i-^^.-.^  ,...ini  and  fak 
Chalaodrc,  and  wodwnic, 
That  stinicib  nevtr  bi  her  migt 


H-ril,  onyx,  toposiunc 
iliin  and  cpetite'. 
1  iiijsUll,  lliruisse,  and  nigtingaje, 
Aritl  ••iliir  brir.Ul..<i  wiitiuut  lale, 
Min  to  sing  dai  and  night. 


{Nonnulla  dtsuii/.'] 

Yke  I  do  vow  mo  to  wittc,  The  gees  irostid  on  the  spitte, 

FIccy  to  that  abUai,  god  hit  wot,   And  gredith^,  gees  al  bote  a]  bote,  &c. 

OwT  author  then  makes  a  pertinent  transition  to  a  convent  of  nuns  ; 
which  lie  supposes  to  be  very  commodiously  situated  at  no  great 
^stance,  and  in  the  -same  fortunate  region  of  indolence,  ease,  and 

An  ot!  stherbi                    For  soth  a  gret  nunnerie  ; 

Up  a  .  ■  t  milk                     \N'Tiar  is  plcntc  grctc  of  silk- 

Wber.  'li  is  bote,       Tlic  yung  nunncs  takiib  a  bote. 

And  d  >i  tli.1t  river      Both  with  oris  and  with  stcrc  : 

W"  :  tioin  the  abbci       Hi  tnakith  him  nakid  for  to  plei, 

/\  ;i  to  the  bfinimc    And  doth  him  sicilich  lor  lo  swiminc; 

Ihrvuij;;!  •'    •  '           'i          Hi  doth  ham  up  and  forth  lii  ticcth, 

And  cooiil'-i  And  euch  monk  him  takith  on, 

And  sodbii.  L..^....  ...I,,,  .,..,  jjici     To  the  mochill  grei  abbti^, 

And  tcchith  the  nonnes  an  oreisun    With  jamblcus'  up  and  dun°. 


This  poc!- 
of  wbicli  III.' 


:  to  be  sung  at  public  festivals'  :  a  practice, 
^:cur  in  this  work  ;  and  concerning  which  it 


*  Oar  «M  pwa  an  never  w  happy  u  wbcn  ibcy  can  get  into  a  catalogue  of  thiogi  or  oamcA 
Olacrvwi  *m  |V«  F*tr>  Ouccu. 
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af  •  IcMAk  (.-                         .K-iulad  to  be  reprcscuu-u  lu  Uic  toUowinf  paiu^c  of  an  aatienc 
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fiulau  to  be  reprcscuu-u  tu  Uic  toUowinf  paiu^c  of 

'  m  cryitetK  mirti  and  a  Jrwt  wmun  before  the  year 
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l6  NORMAN-SAXON  fOEMS  ON  SAINT  MARGARET. 

may  be  sufficient  to  remark  at  present,  that  a  JOCULATOR  or  bard,  was 
an  officer  belonging  to  the  court  of  William  the  Conqueror.' 

Another  Normtin  Saxoa  poem  cited  by  the  same  industrious  anti- 
quary, is  entitled  The  Life  of  Saint  Margaret,  The  structure  of 
its  verification  considerably  differs  from  that  in  the  last-mentioned 
piece,  and  is  like  the  French  Alexandrines.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
a  pause,  or  division  was  intended  in  the  middle  of  every  verse  ;  and  in 
this  respect,  its  verification  resembles  also  that  of  Albion's  ENGLAND, 
or  Drayton's  Polyoleion,  which  was  a  species  very  common  about 
the  reign  of  queen  Eliiabcth*.  The  rhjincs  are  also  continued  to  every 
fourth  line.  It  appears  to  have  been  written  about  the  time  of  the 
crusades.     It  begins  thus  ; 

Olde  ant'  yonge  I  prict*  ou,  our  folies  for  to  Icte, 

Thinketh  on  god  that  yef  ou  wite,  our  sunncs  to  bet& 

Here  1  mai  tellen  ou,  wit  wordes  fairc  and  swete. 

The  vie*  of  one  maiden  was  hoten°  Margareta 

Hire  fader  wes  a  patriae,  as  ic  ou  tellen  may, 

In  Auntioge  wif  cches'  I  in  the  false  lay, 

Deves  godes*  ant  dombe,  he  scrvid  nit  and  day, 

So  dedcn  many  othere  that  singeth  welaway. 

Theodosius  was  in  nome,  on  Criste  ne  levede  he  noutt, 

He  levede  on  the  false  godcs,  that  weren  with  honden  wroutt. 

Tho  that  child  sculde  cristine  ben  it  com  well  in  thoutt. 
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.'  of  Sl  Miusarct  in  Mb3.  IkxU.  n»- 

U.-J.  ^ .--  .:. 

laMatiWrr    ..r..'    ..'  .-  1!^'      . 

•  riionfrf  Lianrf 

mSalmU.  <>r.-..r,  M 

11  ^sc  Li\e^  Are 

Ik  FMMlt  rfkrmn.  >< 

riry. 

•■BBa  IW  fKUrn! 

ta 

luon 

:.liU 

«■  i«i«a  W  hMC  j'l 

^  r^. 

^R. 

'  ^  '" 

a:  It 

1*-^  Dc:  tile  Ul'c  of  l;ct*t-L      Mil".  N    .1.  t.vil.      In 

It  the 

S4th  century.     1  tvit)  trAoscrilsc  »  Unt  Uoc*  frooi  Ihff 

Lnu 

'"lentotxSe.                                         ^^^| 

^^^^1 

cnc  Lru.hcr  hr  l;Jc,                                                           1 

^^^H 

tor  it  ne  one  no<t  b«  lliy  tlcJe  t                                    ■ 

Ita 

l8  THE  LIVES  OF  ST.  SWITHIN  AND  ST.  WOLSTAN. 

Margaret  constantly  occurs ;  but  it  is  not  always  exactly  the  same  with 
this  printed  by  Hickes.  And  on  the  whole,  the  Bodleian  Lives  seem 
inferior  in  point  of  antiquity.  I  will  here  give  some  extracts  never  yet 
printed. 

From  the  Life  of  Saint  Swithin. 
'Seint  Swythan  the  confessour  was  her  of  Engelondc, 
Bisyde  Wynchestre  he  was  ibore,  as  ich  undirstonde: 
Bi  the  kynges  dei  Egbert  this  goode  was  ibore, 
That  tho  was  kyng  of  Engelonde,  and  somedele  eke  bifore; 
The  eihtethe  he  was  that  com  aftur  Kinewolfe  the  kynge, 
That  seynt  Berin  dude  to  cristendome  in  Engelonde  fiirst  brynge  t 
Seynt  Austen  hedde  bifore  to  cristendom  i  brouht 
Athelbryt  the  goode  kynge  as  al  the  londe  nouht. 
Al  setthe*  hyt  was  that  seynt  Berin  her  bi  west  wende, 
And  to;-nede  the  kynge  Kinewolfe  as  vr  lorde  grace  seudc: 
So  that  Egbert  was  kyng  tho  that  Swythan  was  bore 
The  eighth  was  Kinewolfe  that  so  long  was  bifore,  &c. 
Seynt  Swythan  his  bushopricke  to  al  goodnesse  drough 
The  towne  also  of  Wynchestre  he  amended  inough, 

Scint  Cuthberd  dc  tok  do  leuie  to  the  childis  rede 
And  pleyde  forth  with  his  felawes.  al  so  they  htm  bede. 
Tho  this  xonge  child  y  sex  that  he  his  red  forsok, 

A  d<;tLin  he  fel  to  grDiindc^  and  gnt  del  to  hini  ta  tolc, 

It  by  .^an  to  wcpc  ^circ,  and  \\\^  lnjn<itn  wryiigc. 

Tltii  dlildrcn  h^dd-  ^le  del  of  htm,  and  by^cncd  li£ire  pie' 
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^JhA  \<  ■  bruge  withoute  the  tounc  arere 

I'lWd  ,.l  ston  and  the  workmen  th.it  ther  were'. 

y  LUL  1.1  Saint  Wolstan. 

S«vt:  bysscop  of  Wirceter  was  then  in  Ingclondc, 

•i  :ill  his  Is-f  as  ich  onderstonde : 
I  yi)nj;e  childe  good  lyf  hi  ladde  ynow, 
ornc  play  toward  clierche  hi  drow, 
r  kyng,  that  now  in  hevene  is, 
I    \V  irccster  Brytthcgc  is  hette  J  wis,  &c. 
I  he  holi  man  seynt  Edward  vre  kyiigc 
■!•  -niiic,  and  tok  hym  cros  and  ringe. 
It*  ba».li  wcl,  and  ckc  his  priorif, 

<""!'  .       c  wcl  god  and  Scinlc  Maria 

liisscop  ibco  and  not  follichc  fyvc 
i!if  lu.li  kyng  went  out  of  this  lyve. 
0.  so  welaway  the  slotinde, 
nin  and  broughtc  Engclondc  to  grounde. 
>viili  trcsun,  alas ! 
ri^l;ind  whK'h  while  hit  was. 
|li*iUi.iui  b-  r  Nonnaundye 

itc  to  wii.  •n;;th  and  folonye: 

t  .  1 'uit.c  uviun  .iiici  gret  power  with  him  nom, 

111  the  see  he  him  dude  and  to  Eiiyelondc  com: 
f  wcl  and  his  b.incr  up  arcrcdc, 
fond  and  that  londe  sore  afcrdc 
■!   i.ngclonde 

n  hym  for  to  stondc: 
ill  u'.is  ful  sune 

If  as  riht  was  to  done, 
dolcl'ult  and  strong  inouh 
■lan  ;il  to  grounde  slouh; 
I  .ch  men  dciy  of  bataylc  nom 
t.i  iif  llic  bntayle  a  day  togodre  com, 
III  .ind  slonc  nho,  ns  god  yaf  llie  cas, 
■'1  bi  ncoibc  was'. 


a  laoa  t> 


Hex! 


Till 


ni  the  lunde  of  Canaan, 
.<1  non  so  strong  a  man : 

'  ;liikk  and  brod  inouh, 
:h  hit  weore  wouh; 

f  him  sculdc  beo. 
.  „..i  ...ih  on  that  were, 
I  undir  hjin  non  otliir  were. 
n  inin  tile  sctvicc  of  a  king. 

:i^  i 

I  fitlKlc*  and  of  songe: 
n  him  gon  to  plcyc  faste, 

lM^-;   Il.tl  111  .iiiT  <.il   loi  bk    *  I'UlJIe. 


V^^<f  jiiij  Vi^vii  I*»  tf  •a*  '"n^  n..l  Jj.. 


>1  y  noiiT.  ■■  c 


20  LIVES  OF  ST.   PATRICK  AND  ST.  THOMAS  OF  BECKET. 

And  in  a  tyme  he  nemped  in  his  song  the  devil  atte  laste : 
Anon  so  the  kynge  that  I  herde  he  blessed  him  anon,  &c.i 

From  the  Life  of  Saint  Patrick. 
Seyn  Pateryk  com  thoru  godes  grace  to  preche  in  Irelonde, 
To  teche  men  thcr  ryt  believe  Jehu  Cryste  to  understonde : 
So  ful  of  wormes  that  londe  he  founde  that  no  man  ni  myghte  g^n. 
In  som  stede  for  wormes  that  he  nas  wenemyd  anon; 
Seynt  Pateryk  bade  our  lorde  Cryst  that  the  londe  delyvered  AVere, 
Of  thilke  foul  wormis  that  none  ne  com  there*. 

From  the  Life  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Becket. 
Tlier  was  Gilbert  Thomas  fadir  name  the  trewe  man  and  gode 
He  lyved  God  and  holi  cherche  setthe  he  witte  ondirstodc*.  , 
The  cros  to  the  holi  cherche  in  his  zouthe  he  nom, 
.  .  .  myd  on  Rychard  that  was  his  mon  to  Jerlem  com. 
Ther  hy  dede  here  pylgrimage  in  holi  stedes  faste 
So  that  among  Sarazyns  hy  wer  nom  at  laste,  &c.* 

This  legend  of  St.  Thomas  of  Becket  is  exactly  in  the  style  of  all 
the  others ;  and  as  Becket  was  martyred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  1 1,  from  historical  evidence,  and  as,  from  various  internal 
marks,  the  language  of  these  legends  cannot  be  older  than  the  twelfth 
century,  I  think  we  may  fairly  pronounce  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  to 
have  been  written  about  the  reig[n  of  Richard  the  first*. 
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aUo  •.nn._'  to  the  liarp  by  the  minstrels  on  Sundays,  instead  of  ilic 
lomn  ts  usual  at  public  entertainments*. 

In  i..^.  ,'.i.  >  of  Vernon's  MSS.  intitled  Soulehele,  we  have  a  trans- 
lation of  tlic  Old  and   New  Testament  into  verse ;  which  1  believe  to 
re  been  made  before  llie  year  1 20a     The  reader  will  observe  the 
icss  of  our  ancestors  for  the  Alexandrine :  at  least,  I  find  the  lines 
in  tb&t  measure. 


,\ 


fu 


i,.„  1,.,,...  ,t,,.p.  „  -inder  the  roode, 

kyn  with  wel  fori  moode: 
...  .  brouht  in  j^et  pyne, 
len  her  and  nothing  for  mync 
I  biiier  teres  leet, 
1  uppon  the  ston  doun  at  hire  feet. 
:ir  icrwc  wcl  off  scidc  heo 
If  the  one  that  hongust  on  the  treo; 
■I  serwc,  as  any  wominon  may  beo, 
nczij.1  my  dcore  child  in  all  this  pyne  iseo: 
(iw  »chil  I  sone  dcore,  how  hast  i  yougt  liven  withouten  Cbc^ 
i  one,  wliat  scyst  you  me.' 

lie  to  his  modur  <iere, 
:  liic  ruude  here  I  the  take  a  fere, 
iersc  ye,  thin  own  cosin  Jon, 
''•  ■  X-  boo  among  all  fhi  fon : 

,  you  wite  hire  both  day  and  niht 
.  ne  don  hire  non  un  riht. 
nt  Juh  :  r  ladi  in  to  the  temple  nom 

to  sc  )dc  sone  so  ho  thidi-r  come, 

Hol*  and  scolce  hco  dudcn  good  that  hes  foundcn  thore 
Hco  hire  s'-rvcJf-n  to  ti-^nd  nne  foot,  the  lass  and  eke  the  more. 
The  pore  '  ■  ihcrc,  heo  scge  that  hit  was  neode 

And  U'^  •  Idcand  met  and  di  Inkeyon  hcom  beode. 

V  .tiiJ  oldc  hire  lovcden  bothc  syke  and  fer 

.nd  summe  to  hire  ser\isc  heddcn  mestcr. 
•      -go, 

hit  was  i  do. 

.\  t  titat  i.iL  Lu  ^,  "o'-« 

e  monkunnc  sv 
-•■•■';c  is  vrc  ci,;,... .,.,c, 

■  \  l.ilir  furth  hit  com, 
iid  of  whom  hit  scbolde  springe 

-iT  ^1n  t^e  uwiaI  uAiirtM  of  the  minstrel  lo  ih«  coamaaf.   iU 
ell,  uul  kit  diMOunc  tbera  wiili  Suhaius  ibe  |iorMr. 

■  J»- 
..,  A  Ulif  wolle  7  Uilcn  ou  : 

Thv  JtuMi  viu  10  beU  ] 


rft* 


_         IfO-  ' 
TW  ViMD.  y  ,s. - 

Htm  'm  ihx  ilka  itay 


.Mj^   Vc 


.  fr,l    r. 


^^?  Sunday  here ; 


JJ     POETICAL  BIDLICAL  HISTORY   FROM  GENESIS  AND  EXODUS. 

'I'liat  wcl  unncthe  eny  rote  men  mougte  thereon  bring, 
("■o<l  hi  was  the  ganlencr,"  &c. 

In  the  archicpiscopal  library  at  Lambeth,  among  other  Norman- 
Saxon  homilies  in  prose,  there  is  a  homily  or  exhortation  on  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  verse :  which,  as  it  was  evidently  transcribed  rather  before 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  first,  we  may  place  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty before  the  year  1 185. 

Vrc  fedcr  that  in  hevcne  is  That  is  al  sothfull  I  wis. 

NVco  motcn  to  thcos  wcordcs  iseon    That  to  live  and  to  saule  gode  beon. 
That  wco  bcon  swa  his  sunes  iborene 
That  he  bco  feder  and  we  him  icorene. 

That  we  don  allc  his  ibcdcn  And  his  wille  for  to  reden.  Sec 

I.auerde  OikI  wc  biddcth  thus  Mid  edmode  heorte  gif  hit  us. 

That  vre  soule  bco  to  the  icore         Noht  for  the  flesce  for  lore. 

Dole  us  to  bi\vo|K-n  vrc  sunne  That  we  ne  stemen  noht  therunne 

And  gif  us,  iauerd,  that  ilke  gifte 
Thct  wc  hcs  ibctcn  thurh  holie  scrifte.    Amen*. 

In  the  valuable  Hbrar>-  of  Corpus  Christi  college  in  Cambridge,  is  a 
sort  of  )XKtic.il  biblical  history,  extracted  from  the  books  of  Geneas 
.utd  Kxodus.  It  was  probably  composed  about  the  reign  of  Henry  XL 
vtr  Richard  1.  But  I  am  chicAy  induced  to  cite  this  piece,  as  it  proves 
the  excessive  attachment  of  our  earliest  poets  to  rtiyme :  they  were 
fond  v^'  multiplying  the  same  final  sound  to  the  most  tedious  mono- 
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P^i»"  'iloftv  in  !!i-?  ode  of  Egil)  cited  above,  entitled  Egill's  Ransom. 
'  V  a  poem  is  prcsen-ed  of  the  same  age,  on  the 

- /jdgtnent,  and  hell  torments,  where  the  rhymes  are 

'  w,  «iid  dcsenc  our  attention. 

Ac  ofte  him  lieth  the  wrench, 
uimeth  ofte  into  rcinc 
Aii'i  unirmtilichc  hit  maketh  his  blench, 
Tliarforc  mon  thu  the  biwenche 

■  ■'•■  " Wcilawei  !  nis  kin  ne  qiiene 

'1  driiickc  nf  dcatlics  drench, 
...^ ^uch  Thine  sunnc  thu  aqucnch'. 

To  the  Mme  period  of  our  poetry,  1  refer  a  version  of  St.  Jerom's 
iirs  in  the  hbrary  of  Corpus  Christi  college 
rcdih  psalm  is  thus  translated. 

ic  that  es  Serves  to  louerd  in  faincs, 

1  lit,  In  gladncs  that  is  so  briht 

^ '  >d  is  he  thus     He  us  made  and  our  self  noht  us, 

!  Iiif;  fi'dc  ;  In  gos  his  yhates  that  are  ^udc  ; 

In  ^ciuiti  liii  vv  ve.  In  ympnes  to  him  yhe  schrive. 

1 '-  .-,  name  for  louerde  is  hcnde, 

111  aij  r>i5  mcrci  do  in  strcnde  and  strande*. 

In  the  Bodleian  libiarv'  there  is  a  translation  of  the  psalms,  which 
nil»cil  resembles  in  style  and  measure  this  just  mentioned.  If  not  the 
sune,  h  ia  of  equal  antiquity.  The  handwriting  is  of  the  age  of 
Ed-mrd  II. :  certainly  not  later  than  his  successor.  It  also  contains 
the  Nicene  creed',  and  some  church  hymns,  versified:  but  it  is  muti- 
lated and  izaperfect    The  nineteenth  psalm  runs  thus. 


>^tjA  uui  longc  ' 
F. 


At9clia]i:t 
Mon  cr  thu 


!■ 


In 

Allu    u 

. . .  f> 

i! 

r. 


Ai>d  bu  e.' 
Ushofl, 
Witness  of  Uttin 
L 

Drcdcof  loardu 


And  wolken  shewcs  bond  werk  his 
And  wisdom  shewcs  nihi  to  niht, 
'    thar  Steven, 
ir  corde 
ii  the  worde. 
to  stande 
.„  ;.^  ..li  of  his  lourd  command*^ 
1  to  renne  the  wai 
vcn  liei  outcoming  ai, 

Ne  is  qwiike  mai  him  from  his  hcte. 
Tumand  saules  in  to  blisse: 
ae  Wisdom  scrvand  to  littell  newe: 

isncsse  riht  hcrtes  famand, 
IS  liht  eghen  sighand, 

Domes  of  love  ful  sori  sothc  are  at 


RiU:cU  lu  ihamsalve  are  thai, 


''"...w.MSS.Co-     •    ■' 

ptui*d  >  IM- 

.  .  ..eJcfctpacSacu , 


..(  Ae  cncil  of  St  Alhaimum     To  whom,  to  •■«l.l 
AUrA,  I  l«r«  ttw  reuier      Thamar.P  ■!>■«»>      > 


74    PSALMS  IN  ANCIENT  METRE.— THE  NIGHTINGALE  AND  OWU 

More  to  be  beyorned  over  golde       Or  ston  derwurthi  that  is  holde : 
Wei  swetter  to  mannes  wombe         Ovir  honi  and  to  kombe^ 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  psalm. 

I  sal  love  the  Lourd  of  blisse  And  in  fleming  min  als  so 

And  in  mine  Lourd  festnes  min  esse,        And  in  lesser  out  of  wo*. 

I  will  add  another  religious  fragment  on  the  crucifixion,  in  the 
shorter  measure,  evidently  coeval,  and  intended  to  be  sung  to  the 
harp. 

Vyen  i  o  the  rode  se  Jesu  nayled  to  the  tre, 

Jesu  mi  lefman,  I  bunder  bloe  and  blodi. 

An  hys  moder  slant  him  bi,  Wepand,  and  Johan  : 

Hys  bac  wid  scwrge  iswungen,         Hys  side  depe  istungen, 
Ffor  sinne  and  louve  of  man,  Weil  ami  sinne  lete 

An  nek  wit  teres  wete  Thif  i  of  love  can'. 

In  the  library  of  Jesus  college  at  Oxford,  I  have  feen  a  Norman- 
Saxon  poem  of  another  cast,  yet  without  much  invention  or  poetry*. 
It  is  a  contest  between  an  owl  and  a  nightingale,  about  superiority  in 
voice  and  singing;  the  decision  of  which  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  one 
John  de  Guldevord^  It  is  not  later  than  Richard  I.  The  rhymes  are 
multiplied,  and  remarkably  interchanged. 

Ich  was  in  one  fumere  dale  In  one  snwe  digele  hale, 


^^H 

^^^^■^■■l 

HHum 

r^ 
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BJnw  tir.-i1.Am<- « V  tir)  sent                 Thou  tn'' "'"^^ '"ftyn^e;  blow                ^J 

Noctli' 

lilou,  bimi.    Ich  01                    Iriiiix- btyht              ^^H 

TllAI 

syl.l,               Mensk;                 lofniyht,                    ^^M 

r 

In  al  this  wurnliche  won,                       ^^M 

A 

•  1  lj"n.              Never  '  zfte  v  nuflc  '  non                      ^^M 
u  Loiulc.     /i'/iiw,  &'t.    With  lokkcs  *  Iclliche  and  longc,         ^^| 

Lauouaiutc  1 

With  front  ant  face  feir  to  fonde ;                                               ^^| 

With  murthes  monic  mote  heo  monge                                       ^^| 

That  bridso 

bfcnic  in  boure;           With  lossiim  eie  grcte  and  podc,          ^H 

Wdh  browcn  blissfoU  uiidirhriile.     He  that  rest  him  on  the  rode               ^H 

That  Icflych  lyf  honoure.     DltmA,  !s*c.                                      ^^1 

H-,    .       . 

Ase  a  lantern  a  nyh(,                              ^^| 

1' 

''O'ht*              So  fcore  heo  is  ant  fyn,                          ^H 

A 

■  ■  holdc,     With  arnies,  shuldreas  mon  wolde,      ^^B 

A 

(iod  wolde  hue  were  myn.                             1 

y 

-.».ii.mal],      Hire  lovelichechere  as  cristal;              ^^k 

T 

al,                  Vwraught                of  the  best;               ^H 

A 

1  hni  swctingisandever  wcs;                ^^^ 

A  bctcre  bu: 

t  js                  Vheryed  with  the  hcste,                          ^H 

HCO  VK  tV' 

'lay,                 (I'raciouse,  stout,  and  gave,                     ^^| 

C 

Workhchc  when  she  wakclh,                  ^^| 

> 

>iith                 ni  est,  bi  west,  bi  north,  bi  south,            ^^| 

1^ 

li,                     That  such  murthes  malceth.                    ^^| 

II 

se,                   Heois  rubieof  riche  fulnesse,                ^^| 

1 

>se,                 Ant  bancr  of  bealtie,                                ^H 

I: 

Heo  is  pamcnkc  pronesse,                     ^^^ 

U: 

5c,               Ant  ladle  of  lealtie,                                   ^^k 

Ti.!    ■-;..    ;,. 

.    1  .  ;;  !   ii  ic:             Yloldc  as  hi  asychunderstonde,&c*              1 

(rum    the 

same   collLttion    I    have  extracted  a   part  of  another             1 

antatoruil  diltv.  of  t-qual  antiquity;  wliich  exhibits  a  stanza  of  no  in-              | 

el. 

ire,  and  approaching  to  tlie  octave  rhyme               1 

h 

11  alhteration.                                                                1 

la  a  iryktte  as  j                     imede      Y  fcunde  a  wet  feyr  fenge  to  fere,              | 

H'.'                    •  asc  gold  when  hit  glemcd,                                 ^J 

Nc-                            (lly  on  gi.-re,                                                  ^^k 

Y  1'                           lid  who  hire  kcnede                                  ^^| 

• 

Th:                           .cf  hire  wil  were,                                           ^^^k 

Hi  '                              gates,  lest  hire  gremede,                            ^^| 

■11  iK-nynyc  here*.                                                  ^^ 

ta  (be  L 

.1  lovct   corapUments   his  mistress  named            J 

AlywMn. 

^H 

Bvt'i  ecu 

>Trrv!ic  nnd  Avcrili-  when  spray  bcginneth  lo  springe,              ^H 
re  ud  to  synge,                                      ^H 

Tf 

Ic; 

kest  of  allthyngc.                                   ^^| 

H 

..un  in  hire  banndonn,                                   ^^| 

Ai 

lit  ichot  from  bevenc  ii  is  tne  sent.              ^H 

1 

X           HJ»«)y         «Sit,           Miw.  Compleaoo.           •M«Ti«»L               1 

T 

i  pwtnUiwt  f.  r«.  K                                                                                               B 

» 

'^T  |.^-.  ,-^icfc  1  lu»c  dud  frao  llu»  ■nniHOipl,  «tpe«>  to  be  of  tM                I 

i^ 

>:   rr:.:.   -..  1   ^.  .r.i  tJlA  ArA                                                                                                                                   1 
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SPECIMEN  OF  THE  OLDEST  OF  ENGLISH  SONGS. 


From  all  wymmen  mi  love  is  lent  and  lyht  on  Alisoun, 
On  hers  here  is  fayre  ynoh,  hire  browe  bronne,  hire  eye  Make, 
With  lossum  chere  he  on  me  lok  with  middel  smal  and  welymake, 
Bote  he  me  wolle  to  hire  take,  &c*. 

The  following  song,  containing  a  description  of  the  spring,  displays 
glimmerings  of  imagination,  and  exhibits  some  faint  ideas  of  poetical 
expression.  It  is,  like  the  three  preceding,  of  the  Norman  Saxon 
school,  and  extracted  from  the  same  inexhaustible  repository.  I 
have  transcribed  the  whole. 


In  May  hit  murgeth  when  hit  dawes* 
Ant  lef  is  lyght  on  lynde  ; 
Al  this  wylde  whytes  vowes, 
The  thresteleue*  hym  threteth  so. 
When  woderove  yngeth  ferly  fere, 
That  al  the  wode  ryngeth  ; 
The  leaves  on  the  lyhte  wode 
The  mone  mandeth  hire  bleo 
The  fengle  and  the  fiUe 
Mile  huere  makes. 

Mody  moneth  so  doth  mo. 
For  love  that  likes  ille, 
When  briddes  syngeth  breme, 
Deores  with  huere  derne  rounes, 
Wormcs  wowetli  under  cloude, 


In  dounes  wjth  this  dueres  plawcs', 

Blosmes  brideth  on  the  bowes, 

So  wel  ych  under-fynde. 

Away  is  huere  wynter  do, 

And  blyleth  on  huere  wynter  wele, 

The  rose  rayleth  hir  rode, 

Waxen  all  with  will ; 

The  lilie  is  lossum  to  scho; 

Wowcs  this  wilde  drakes. 

As  streme  that  still 

Ichott  ycham  on  of  tho 

The  mone  mandeth  hire  liht, 

Deawes  donneth  the  donnes 

Domes  forte  deme, 

Wymmen  waxith  wondir  proude. 
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T' ■    :imea  vritl  not  be  improperly  succeeded  by  the  foIloM-ing 

rl  '.,  which  a  conlcmporary  poet  appears  to  h.ive  made  in  a 

morning    walk    from     Peterborough    on    the    blciscd    Virgin  ;     but 
wlioae  geikius  seems    better  adapted    to   descriptive  than   religious 

Now  skruketh  rose  and  lylie  flour, 
That  whilcn  ber  that  suete  favour 
In  somcr,  that  suete  tydc  ; 
^^^^^H  Ne  is  no  quene  so  stark  ne  stour, 

^^^^^H  Ne  no  lucdy  so  br>'ht  in  hour. 

^^^^^^  That  ded  ne  shal  by  glyde ; 

^^B  Who«o  W0I  flesh)*  lust  for-gon  and  hevcne-blisse  abyde 

^^^  On  Jhesu  be  is  lliciht  ■■uion,  that  tliarled  was  ys  side'. 

I        To  which  we  may  add  a  song,  probably  written  by  the  same  authc>r, 
I    oa  tbe  fire  joys  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 
I  Asc  y  me  rod  this  cnder  day, 

I  By  "rcnc  wode,  to  seche  play ; 

I  Mid  hcne  y  tbohtc  al  on  a  May. 

I  Suetcstc  of  al  thing  ; 

I  Lithe,  and  ich  on  tell  may  al  of  that  suete  thinge*. 

r  ^:>1  vein,  a  lover,  perhjps  of  the  reign  of  king 

I  his  mistress,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  the  most 

bdoafui  gill,  '  Bitucac  Lyncolne  and  Lyndescye,  Northampton  and 

LeoBde*.' 


Wben  the  nytenliale 

singes  the  wodes  \vaxcn  grene, 

Lw ....1  1.1 

•      ii.rir,   ...=    In      Vx-rll   Y   WCHC. 

/ 

■  spcrc  so  kene 

N.  --          -  .■      . 

rnyn  hart  delh  me  tene*.               ^J 

Nor  are  these  verses  unpleosing  in  somewhat  the  same  measure.           ^H 

Mv  ■  •'      '    

r  ich  natc  for  a  levcdy  shene,                             ^H 
::ht,  that  is  on  me  we   scne.                                  ^^M 

i: 

a;  >  1 

Icf  in  somir  when  hit  is  grene,                        ^H 

7xfm\ 

\c  noht  to  whoMi  schal  I  me  mcnc?                    ^H 

Irh  V 

v.-r,  ih If  y  may  love  na  more                             ^^M 

I< 

lor  thin  ore,                                        ^^M 

^ 

liat  mc  rcweth  sore  ;                            ^H 

s 

'<  me  ich  have  loved  the  sore,                              ^^M 

s 

he,  of  love  one  spcche,                                         ^H 

V. 

so  wyde  other  nill  I  seche'.                                         1 

Aai't 

.;  little  poem,  enigmatically  compares  his            1 

htllli  III,  whose 

''>an,  to  v.irious  gems  and  (lowers.            1 

Bbe  wrticr  11   b'. , . 

ii-n,  and  his  verses  are  tolerably           ■ 

pOBOIBOttV 

■ 

'     Ic  hot  ■  bnrde  in  «  hour,  asc  beryl  so  brvght                                      ^H 

Ax  Bipfayr  ib  selvcr 

scrocly  on  syht,                                                     ^^1 

>IUd  {  k.        t  MSS  DiuL  C  Sl  b        >LoDdon.           «lbt<tL«oib.           f  tkid.  C  ta  U        ^1 

28        ALLITERATIVE  LINES— STANZAS  REMARKABLE  IN  FORM. 

Ase  jaspe*  the  gentil  that  lemeth'  with  lyht, 

Asc  gernet  in'  golde  and  rubye  wel  ryht, 

Ase  onycle*  he  is  on  y  holden  on  hyht ; 

Ase  diamand  the  derein  day  when  he  isdyht: 

He  is  coral  yend  with  Cayser  and  knyght, 

Ase  emeraude  a  morewen  this  may  haveth  myht. 

The  myht  of  the  margaryte  haveth  this  mai  mere, 

Ffor  charbocele  iche  hire  chase  bi  chyn  and  bi  chere, 

Hire  rede  ys  as  rose  that  red  ys  on  ryse*, 

With  lilye  white  leves  lossum  he  ys, 

The  primros  he  passeth,  the  penenke  of  prys. 

With  alisaundre  thareto  ache  and  anys  : 

•Coynte  as  columbine  such  hire'  cande  ys, 

Glad  under  gore  in  gro  and  in  grys 

Hco  is  blosme  upon  bleo  brihtest  under  bis 

With  celydone  ant  sange  as  thou  thi  self  sys, 

From  Weye  he  is  wisist  into  Wyrhale, 

Hire  nome  is  in  a  note  of  the  nyhtegale  ; 

In  a  note  is  hire  nome  ncmpneth  hit  non 

Who  so  ryht  redeth  ronne  to  Johon'. 

The  curious  Harlcian  volume,  to  which  we  are  so  largely  indebted 

has  preserved  a  moral  tale,  a  Comparison  between  age  and   youth, 

Avhere  the  stanza  is   remarkably  constructed.    The  various  sorts  of 

versification  which  we  have  already  seen,  evidently  prove,  that  much 


^    -9 
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^H              or                                      he  sad.                                                          ^H 
^^H              T?                                    '  mc  dcdc,                                                      ^^| 
^^H              Thib  \si.tuci.Mi               under  wcdCi                                                    ^^H 
^^a                          In  soule  sotclrlh  sonc'.                                                             ^^| 

^HMany       i 

hcc  measures  were  adopted  from  the  French  chansons*.       ^H 

^^■Will  add  one  nr  two  more  specimens.                                                                 ^^| 

On  ■ 

and  Death.                                                        ^H 

Jnu  f 

li 

F 

Thou  zef  us  of  thi  grace,                   ^H 

<(                Thenkcn  of  thi  face                          ^H 

When  y  thcnke  on  Jhesu  blod              ^^| 

From  is  hartc  doune  to  ys  fote,            ^^| 

blode,       His  wondcs  were  so  wydc*.              ^H 

On  liir  same  subject.                                                                               ^^| 

Lutcl  wot  hit  .iny  mon                                                          ^^| 

HiAV  love  hvin  h.ivcth  y  bounde,                                        ^^| 

Tbu:  for  us  o  ilie  ro<Ic  ron,                                                      ^^| 

Ant  bohl  us  with  is  wondc  ;                                                ^^| 

The  love  of  him  us  h.wcth  y  m.ikcd  found,                         ^^| 

And  y  cast  the  grimly  gost  to  ground  ;                                 ^^^ 

Ever  and  oo,  nyht  and  day,  he  hnvcth  us  in  bis  thothe,                 ^^| 

He  nul  nout  Icosc  that  he  so  dcorc  boht*.                                             ■ 

The    fononinK    are   on    love  and   t^.ill.intry.     The  poet,   named             1 
Rkba:                    s  himself  to  have  been  a  great  writer  of  love  songs.               | 

iin   u,.i. 'f-i  n'.-t          Forwilkedwi:>rkcantwnncof wyi,             1 

Bruihes  broken    asc  bok  byt  ;                1 

That  Icmeth  al  with  lucfly  lyt,         ^J 

set             That  is  unsemly  ther  bit  fyL          ^H 

Thcr  hit  ys  scid  in  song                 ^H 

',                  Y  wis  hit  is  all  wrong*.                          1 

^IW^>L 

.     -                  ue  carlv  scribes,  when  stanzas  consi-stctl  ol        ■ 

■    ibon  lines,  10  throw  ihcm  together  hkc  prose.    As  thus :                             ^| 

1        'A  «     ■ 
1     'tonlr 

'l.sbon  1  a  grein  in  golde  that  godly  shon  |  a       ^1 
in  tonnes  trcwc  (  Hire  gladship  nes  never             J 

L^pO   1  ».:>.- 

^   m.iv  ^iLwc  .                                                                                                     ^^^H 

^^B Sometimes  they  wrote  three  or  four  verses  together  as  one  line.             ^| 

1 

ywaxctnad  1  amaidemarrethmc.           1 

.  ynmsiul  |  ilut  semcly  forte  sec.            1 

;cj  lou'.hc  thou  bavcst  me  rad  |  be  bote  oi            1 

on  the'.                                                                    J 

r       ■..  ..:n, 

^H 

1   TCTtm 

>*d  by  trsnscnbcrm.                                  1 
il  fuiixi,  by  a  wriUT  ef  lk«                ■ 

•  Olaapr.  C«^       '  IM.  6j.  H                                                                               1 

30  SATIRE  IN  ALEXANDRINE— THE  PRIESTS  NOT  SPARED. 

Most   i  rydden  by  rybbes  dale  |  wilde  wymmen  for   te  wale  |  an! 

wclde  wi-eck  ich  wolde  : 
Founde  were  the  feirest  on  |  that  ever  was  mad  of  blod  ant  bon — in 

boure  best  with  blode*. 

This  mode  of  writing  is  not  uncommon  in  ancient  manuscripts  of 
French  poetry.  And  some  critics  may  be  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the 
verses  which  we  call  Alexandrine,  accidentally  assumed  their  form 
merely  from  the  practice  of  absurd  transcribers,  who  frugally  chose  to 
fill  their  pages  to  the  extremity,  and  violated  the  metrical  structure  for 
the  sake  of  saving  their  vellum.  It  is  certain,  thatthe  common  stanza  of 
four  short  lines  may  be  reduced  into  two  Alcxdrines,and  on  the  contrary. 
I  have  before  observed,  that  the  Saxon  poem  cited  by  Hickes  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  stanzas,  is  written  in  stanzas  in  the 
Bodleian,  and  in  Alexandrines  in  the  Trinity  manuscript  at  Cam- 
bridge. How  it  came  originally  from  the  poet  I  will  not  pretend  to 
determine. 

Our  early  poetry  often  appears  in  satirical  pieces  on  the  established 
and  eminent  professions.  And  the  writers,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
succeeded  not  amiss  when  they  cloathcd  their  satire  in  allegory.  But 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  scunilous  and  illiberal  than  their 
satires  when  they  descend  to  mere  invective.    In  the  British  Museum, 
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f-ripts  I  find  an  ancient  French  poem,  yet 
rr  I  is  a  humorous  panegyric  on  a  new  iclij;ious 

vnier  cajied  Le  Urure  oe  bel  Eyse.    This  is  the  exordium. 


8ai  vodn  «  moi  rmcndre 
csiovrc  de  un  Orukk  Novel 


Oyr  purra  c  aprendre 
Qc  mout  est  dclitous  bcL 


The  poet  ingeoi- '  new  inouastic  order  consists  cf 

iJic  1XK»5  rwWi-1'  iif  hotli  sexes,   who   inhabit  the 

moao^'  I   tliut  no  person  is  ex- 

dadcil  It  ihc  mnk  of  a.  gcntJc- 

naa.     Tbi  s>t.iiutei  to  live  in  perpetual  idleness 

aad  tttxur)'  -is  tlicmfora  pattern  or  rule  of  prac- 

tice In  ihO'  '•  articles,  to  the  monasteries  of  Scmpringham  in 

liocolnshiru,    .y    in  Yorkshire,  the  Knights  Hospitalers,  and 

Httny  other  religious  orders  then  ilourishing  in  I-lngland.* 

When  we  consider  the  feudal  manners,  and  the  magnificence  of  our 
Hormaa  ancestors,   their  love  of  inilitar)-  glory,  the  enthusiasm  with 

•rf    ■'   •' '  ::i  the  crusades,  and  the  wonders  to  which  they 

ci  ansed  from  those  eastern  enterprises  we  naturally 

ittppuv;  Willi  ssni  licrcalter  be  mure  p-ulicularly  proved,  that  their 
retiiuics  alKmnd<.d  tviih  minstrels  and  h.irpcrs,  and  that  their  chief 
calotaiiuneat  wab  to  listen  to  the  retil.il  of  romantic  and  martial 
aitvcnturrs.  But  I  hiive  hcen  inuch  dcsaiipuinteJ  in  my  searches  after 
ihcmctriiJi'  '-d  in  their  times.     Most  of 

iboie  old  h<  ,cr  with  the  stately  castles  in 

whose  sung.     Vet  ilicy   <irc  not  so  toinlly  lost  as  wc 

may  \i'  M.inv   nf  them  still  partly  exist  in  the  old 

Eoflt^'  il  be  mcntiuncd  in  their  proper 

ftMctt  .  ,      'I  form,  polished  in  their  style, 

ailonicd  vith  new  incidents,  successively  modernised  by  repeated 
lf»ni»rir.-;r.n  .irnl  !■  <  ii  iiiim,  and  retaining  little  more  than  the  outlines 
■n.  This  has  not  been  the  case  of  tiic 
MS  poems  written  soon  after  the  conquest, 
nd  in  our  libraries.  From  the  nature  of 
>  v>,.,i-  n  js  popular  and  common  ;  and  being  less 
1,  they  became  less  li.tbic  to  pcrpeiu.tl  innovation 


c 
■  I. 


.intictii  Encrliih  metrical  romance  which  I  can  discover  is 

■  It  was  evidcnlly  written  after 

'■  by  Ch.iucer  ',  and  probably  still 

I   lirsl  give  the  substance  of  the 

liens  of  the  com|)osition.     But  1 

I    Frenth  :  I  • 

y  it  is  a  ti  4 


,»ii.tu*.       *RliiiTh<c  M**^'*^'       i  %X^  UuL  jr,.  b.  I  j^  CM  mm. 


32  GESTE  OF  KING  HORN— A  METRICAL  ROMANCE. 

circumstance  which  will  throw  light  on  an  argument  pursued  here- 
after, proving  that  most  of  our  metrical  romances  are  translated  from 
the  French. 

Mury,  king  of  the  Saracens,  lands  in  the  kingdom  of  Suddene,  where 
he  kills  the  king  named  AUof.  The  queen,  Godylt,  escapes  ;  but 
Mury  seizes  on  her  son  Home,  a  beautifiil  youth  aged  fifteen  years, 
and  puts  him  into  a  galley,  with  two  of  his  play-fellows,  Achulph  and 
Fykenyld  :  the  vessel  being  driven  on  the  coast  of  the  kingdom  of 
Westncsse,  the  young  prince  is  foimd  by  Aylmar  king  of  that  cauntry, 
brought  to  court,  and  delivered  by  Athelbrus  his  steward,  to  be 
educated  ir  hawking,  harping,  titling,  and  other  courtly  accomplish* 
mcnts.  Here  the  princess  Rymenild  falls  in  love  with  him,  declares 
her  passion,  and  is  betrothed.  Home,  in  consequence  of  this  engage- 
ment, leaves  t'lc  princess  for  seven  years  ;  to  demonstrate,  according 
to  the  ritual  of  chivalry,  that  by  seeking  and  accomplishing  dangerous 
enterpriscshe  deserved  her  affection.  He  proves  a  most  valorous  and 
invincible  knight :  and  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  having  killed  king 
Mury,  recovered  his  father's  kingdom,  and  atchieved  many  signal  ex- 
ploits, recovers  the  princess  Rymenild  from  the  hands  of  his  treacherous 
knight  and  companion  Fykenyld  ;  carries  her  in  triumph  to  his  own 
country,  and  there  reigns  with  her  in  great  splendour  and  prosperity. 
The  poem  itself  bcijlns  and  proceeds  thus 


"Dir  IvTl 
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rim  F*l'i-i  1v:iTT     rirnnre-'  Til;  irnt-lil 


I! 

V. 

I 

T 

1 

!• 
I 


1 

A 

1 
■I 

HcUi 


-lie, 
ydc  thus  1 


iiirpe", 
t  thou  ever  wistcs, 
"fTny  course  to  scrven*, 
•;licr  surmise  ; 

.  lechc  liym  of  harpe  and  son^.' 
linl  hysc  sercn  ; 
.liat  moil  liym  t.igbte, 
and  overall  abuutc, 
ind  most  him  loved  Ymcnild 
•. .,  lor  he  w-as  in  hire  thohtc, 
mod,  for  he  was  faire  and  ckc  gode, 
,    ,1  \w,r,l,-  -,nA  mvd  hem  spck  ner  a  wordc, 
die, 
:\CT  fayne, 
re  spekc  no  myhte, 

r  nnd  frc,  thi  liue  nc  myhtc  with  him  be, 
re  blhote  hire  iho : 

also  chiliic  Home  do, 
'on  to  loiirc, 

\Mit  whit  he  shulde  do,, 
Iiim  thohtc ; 


le; 

I c's  brother', 

■!iou  shalt  with  mc  to  boure  gon» 

.ind  In  \\\  10  hire  willc. 


t  So  ft, glial  4t  Onnn*  ef  Uag  Mariio.    llMnic'«  lUitk  GtK.  v-  (^- 

— Jtfjriui  Cure  in  chcre  ''  'le  of  «vd  aod  ryveto 

~  In  s»h1io  psn  of  ilie  poem  he  U  inir  .;  oo  his  lurrie. 


— te ctf  1*111  !■■  oaly.    Gini. 
b  iW  rcu  f «' 


,•»! 


ire. 


1%« 


of 


34  MANNERS  OF  THE  AGE  FAITHFULLY  POURTRAYED. 

Athclbrus  and  Athulf  tho  to  hire  boure  both  ygo, 
Upon  Athulf  childe  Rymenilde  con  wox  wilde, 
Hue  wende  Home  it  were,  that  you  hadde  there ; 
Hue  setten  adown  stille,  and  seyden  hire  willc, 
In  her  armes  tweye  Athulf  she  con  leye, 
'  Home,  quoth  hco,  wellong  I  have  lovede  thee  strong, 
*  Thou  shalt  thy  truth  plyht  in  myne  hondc  with  ryht, 
'  Me  to  spouse  wclde  and  iche  loverde  to  helde.' 
So  stille  so  hit  were,  Athulf  seide  in  her  ere, 
'  Ne  tel  thou  no  more  speche  may  y  the  byseche 
'  Thi  tale — thou  linne,  for  Home  his  nout  his  ynne,  &c' 
At  length  the  princess  finds  she  has  been  deceived,  the  steward  is 
severely  reprimanded,  and  Prince  Home  is  brought  to  her  chamber ; 
when,  says  the  poet, 

Of  is  fayre  syhte  al  that  boure  gan  lyhte^. 
It  is  the  force  of  the  story  in  these  pieces  that  chiefly  engages  oar 
attention.  The  minstrels  had  no  idea  of  conducting  and  describing 
a  delicate  situation.  The  general  manners  were  gross,  and  the  arts 
of  writing  unknown.  Yet  this  simplicity  sometimes  pleases  more  than 
the  most  artificial  touches.  In  the  mean  time,  the  pictures  of  ancient 
manners  presented  by  these  early  writers,  strongly  interest  the 
imagination :  especially  as  having  the  same  imcommon  merit  with  the 
pictures  of  manners  in  Homer,  that  of  being  founded  in  truth  and 
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of  the  Romans,  bis  brotlvcr   Henry  III,   ^nd 
many  others   of  the   royal  party,  were  taken 


P- 
pmoncr^ 

L — Sittc^!i  aJlc  stiTc.  snt  hcrkcneth  to  mc 


71 
T.. 

For  It 
A- 


II.— K 

HdVLih  lie  tmul 
Let  him  hnbhc. 


I  mi  Icaaic*, 
ciic  he 
in  the  countre*, 
c  tDorc 

tic  ever  tricchatd", 
■1  never  more. 

.  whil  that  he  was  kyin^, 

I  (ipon  (vryvyng, 
'  ird  oferlvTiK', 
..,  bale  to  dr) nj', 


Ri 


lllL — ^Thc  k^g  of  Alemaigne  wcndc  do  fill  wd,*" 
'  H^"  m-i  .!■■  '>"■  11. Ill-,,,  for  a  ca$tel," 


II 


rdes  he  groundc  the  stcl, 
3  were  mancrcnel'*. 


\-c. 

rV. — ^Tbc  k^TiR  of  Alemaigne  gedcredc"  ys  ost, 

MaJicdi  '  '    fa  mulnc  post'* 

Wcndt  ant  is  muckele  bost, 

Brolitc  :  :  :iony  son  gost" 

Ti.  ic. 

Richu.^,  ......  ,«....,  &c. 

_>n« %Sat  d  dtt  SaBun.  •  lormlty.  >  Peice. 

mda  ihia  offtx  of  thiny  tfaousxnd  roundi  to  Richftfd. 
'TmadwinM. 

*    I  w«s  CM  of  ilic  honqiizs  oonfored  oa  Ridutti,  u  via  msinvge  with 


S^idbaKdaakMr  J  ilir  count  «r  IVinraioe. 

*  rUltfcfbui.  M  he  bnv  pniMB  M  diM(.' 

*  wmAV'^mIb  ««•  doc  of  Ukc  kinc'i  ckicf  fiiiln— 

*  Umi^  M  da  ftiQ  •«]],' 

»£■■■  «4  cknmclM  Mlate.  t]ut  w  Ike  tank  ef  Lnra  Rkfaaidimtifao  tn  awiadndll. 
XaanvM.^-  ('..4).  tat.  u6.  >  la.  Roticn  of  Oloutetfer  n»«iom  Um  aias  draumansk 
«Ae.  Hmne.  jw  «; 


i  -rw**,  Uuc  wen  aflerwonl)  imr 
'.>«s.  p.  6i6v  Anil  Rob.  O[o«ic. 
Isrge  in  hii  proper  pliioe.  Ciaa- 
1-  a»7- 
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36  RICHARD  OF  ALEMAIGNE — BATTLE   OF  LEWES. 

V. — By  god  that  is  aboven  ous  he  dude  inuche  synne, 
That  let  passen  over  see  the  erl  of  Warynne^  : 
He  hath  robbed  Engelond,  the  mores,  ant  the  fenne, 
The  gold,  ant  the  solver,  and  y-boren  henne, 
For  love  of  Wyndesore. 
Richard,  thah  thou,  &c. 

VI. — Syre  Simonde  de  Mountfort  hath  suore  bi  ys  chyn, 
Hevede'  he  nou  here  the  erle  of  Waryn, 
Shuld  he  never  more  come  to  is  yn', 
Ne  with  shelde,  ne  with  spere,  ne  with  other  gyn*, 
To  help  of  Wyndesore : 
Richard,  thah  thou,  &c 

VII. — Sire  Simond  de  Montfort  hath  swore  bi  ys  fot, 
Hevede  he  nou  here  Sire  Hue  of  de  Bigot, 
Al  he  shulde  grante  hen  twelfemonth  scot* 
Sbulde  he  never  more  with  his  sot  pot. 
To  help  Wyndefore. 
Richard  thah  thou,  &c. 

These  popular  rhymes  had  probably  no  small  influence  in  encourag- 
ing Leicester's  partisans,  and  diffusing  his  faction.  There  is  some 
humour  in  imagining  that  Richard  supposed  the  windmill  to  which  he 
retreated,  to  be  a  fortification  ;  and  that  he  believed  the  sails  of  it  to 
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J  n  '  '"^  reign  of  Henry  III,  who  died  in  the  year 

IJ72,  ^  "At  this  monarch  entertained  in  his  court  a 

|><  ,  whose  name  was  Henry  de  Avranches*. 

/  -  a  Frenchman,  and  most  probably  wrote  in 

Fretui  ince  of  an  officer  who  was  afterwards,  yet 

with  SJ..  denominated  a.  poet  laureate  in  the  English 

oooit,  dcacrvciily  cUiius  particular  notice  in  the  course  of  these  annals. 
He  i»  called  Master  Henry  ike  Versifier^ :  which  appellation  fKrrhaps 
inrpUcs  a  diflercnt  character  from  the  royal  Minstrel  or  Joculatcr, 
The  ldng'»  treasurers  are  ordered  to  pay  this  Master  Henry  one 
bandred  shillings,  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  a  year's  stipend,  in 
the  year  1251'.  And  again  the  same  precept  occurs  under  the  year 
1249'.  Our  Master  Henry,  it  seems,  had  in  some  of  his  verses  re- 
flected on  the  rusticity  of  the  Cornish  men.  This  insult  was  resented 
in  a  latin  satire  now  remaining,  written  by  Michael  Blaunpaync,  a 
native  of  C  "     nd  recited  by  the  author  in  the  presence  of  Hugh 

abtxM  of  V  Hugh  de  Mortimer  official  of  the  archbishop  of 

Canterfaar)',  itc  L'.ibop  elect  of  Winchester,  and  the  bishop  of 
Rocl»e«er*.  While  k«  are  speaking  of  the  Versifier  of  Henry  III,  it 
»  idd,  that  in  the  36th  year  of  the  same  king,  forty 

%1.  of  wmc  were  given  to  Richard  the  king's  harper, 

ami  c.  o  Dcalricc  his  wife".     But  why  this  gratuity  of  a 

pipe  f  '  -r,  be  made  to  his  wife,  as  well  as  to  the  husband, 

■  Wafn  Vrnlfli-'tfr^  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Henry  ihe  fiisL 

A  I  the  park  wnkh  that  kinjp  made  3t 

V  i'j7.   «Ut  1770,     FcrtuipB  hi-  ..u*in 

%'  -  fitinl':'.  3  l_jit.m  po<t,  who  fl^-iiH^hed 

a-  niinendevi  in  the 

)  I'.cd  by  Malbiu 

•  -  .P.4S9,    Bua. 


■ 


__^ Hcitn^  Vcnficatori.*     MadcuL  Ubt   Excfaeq.  {k.  968.     *  CompBTC  Tbiuict  in 

IcuUKittS  Co«»t'cftrJr-,  -wh-t  rrrhr^  his  nthcr  ricrr*.      Pint.  p.  (tt,  Kct«,  f.  R. 

'•ft^&U  ■  •      i.u- 

•Vl«ft»co>tt»  ^-^-  lif"nciim  Al.n'.cu^-ni  ti:TjiTi  tluri.    ll'j^ijc  ablulc  V.  r-,i:iioU-    ct   Jliiv* 
M    li.   W   ^hmr.    '  A»cstrorTA  vtde  quod  non  sit  cura  ubi  de,*  alto  foj.  63.  U    Agjun, 

I^•adaFae:a'  mii  AxcHlrovrjLM, 

QWMi  pro  \-  iiaiit  <su  poeum,  Imo  poeticultun,  &t: 

Amtjfitttt  mtaat  htrt  ibeJl'wf  ■ 

la  aaua*  ^ijCD  use  CumiiJi  «*iuui  tiiiu  auii  -  --r»<iL 

kjx  ubi  guabacavn*  crtWFo' 
(.>•  lamta,  c*wU  n.u<r 
rk«M  ntciu*,  Uuri  c  '  ri. 

i  t^t  yft^  T1ixfl>hii  lame  ■  ii  are  mide,  »  wri'ten, 

JviikadeHat.    T^-  ^l>o 

,  kgr  Huso  i'lior  de  }:  ] 

,..  ^Vv  i-^u.  ^trf^    He  wrv&is  lau^y  utiicr   L^Lut  i^ecea, 

:  .    ■  uno  dolio  •ini  tmpto  «l  dalo  »■•{(«">  (tiotrda  Oltxnua 

M.  I<r  t*.  >!««'     El  ia  nw  di^io  enqilo  el   dato   Dealriu  uaon  ^UMleni 


38        ROBERT  OF  GLOUCESTER  ON  CORONATION   OF  ARTHUR. 

who  from  his  profession  was  a  genial  character,  appears  problematical 
according  to  our  present  ideas. 

The  first  poet  whose  name  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  and 
indeed  in  these  annals,  is  Robert  of  Glocester,  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of 
Glocester.  He  has  left  a  poem  of  considerable  length,  which  is  a 
history  of  England  in  verse,  from  Brutus  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  It 
was  evidently  written  after  the  year  1278,  as  the  poet  mentions  king 
Arthur's  sumptuous  tomb,  erected  in  that  year  before  the  high  altar  of 
Glastonbury  church* ;  and  he  declares  himself  a  living  witness  of  the 
remarkable  dismal  weather  which  distinguished  the  day  on  which  the 
battle  of  Evesham  above  mentioned  was  fought,  in  the  year  1265*. 
From  these  and  other  circumstances  this  piece  appears  to  have  been 
composed  about  the  year  1280.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  MSS.  is  cited 
by  many  antiquaries,  and  printed  by  Heame,  in  the  Alexandrine 
measure  :  but  with  equal  probability  might  have  been  written  in  four- 
lined  stanzas.  This  rhyming  chronicle  is  totally  destitute  of  art  or 
imagination.  The  author  has  cloathed  the  fables  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth  in  rhyme,  which  have  often  a  more  poetical  air  in  Geofiiey's 
prose.  The  language  is  not  much  more  easy  or  intelligible  than  that 
of  many  of  the  Nomian-Saxon  poems  quoted  in  the  preceding  section : 
it  is  full  of  Saxonisms,  which  indeed  abound,  more  or  less,  in  every 
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lines  are  Vicnlly  transbtcd  from  Ccoffrcy  of  MoO' 

Art),,.rv  I-  i'!c  vrjth  the  giant,  at  I}«-bc5flci.t,  there 

4^.     But  there  is  an  cflbtt  at  pocliy  in 

Thfi  fristvfh  )r']  (It?  ssrcwe  tho,  thnt  prislych  w:t5  his  bCTC, 


L  jt..  :,i;.i'-i:i 


T  -Ued  so  horribly,  and  so  vehement  wa»  his 

* :  ...-.  ;in  oak  cut  through  at  the  bottom,  and  all 

':i..   :.i:i  he  fell'    But  this  stroke  is  copied  from  Geoffry 

(A  %!iiaGivi-i.i  ,  '-HI  1  n-   fill-  same  miraculous  story,  and  in  all  the 
p«np  with  which  h  v,       p  ■ '  i;>s  dressed  up  by  bis  favourite  bbtcrs. 
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40  MERLIN    BRINGS  STONEHENGE   FROM    KILDARE. 

'  Exclamavit  vero  invisus  ille ;  ct  velut  quercus  ventonim  viribus 
'  eradicata,  cum  maximo  fonitu  cormit'  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
which  is  most  blamcable,  the  poetical  historian,  or  the  prosaic  poet 

It  was  a  tradition  invented  by  the  old  fablers,  that  giants  brought  the 
stones  of  Stonehenge  from  the  most  sequestered  deserts  of  Africa,  and 
placed  them  in  Ireland  ;  that  every  stone  was  washed  with  the  juices 
of  herbs,  and  contained  a  medical  power ;  and  that  Merlin  the 
magician,  at  the  request  of  king  Arthur,  transported  them  from 
Ireland,  and  erected  them  in  circles  on  the  plain  of  Amesbury,  as  a 
sepulclual  monument  for  the  Britons  treacherously  slain  by  Hengist 
This  fable  is  thus  delivered,  without  decoration,  by  Robert  of 
Glocester. 

'  Sire  kyng,  quoth  Merlin  tho,  suche  thyngcs  y  wis 

'  Ne  bcthe  for  to  schcwc  nogt,  but  wen  gret  nede  ys, 

'  For  gef  iche  seid  in  bismare,  other  bute  it  ned  were, 

'  Sone  from  me  he  wold  wende  the  gost,  that  doth  me  lere*. 

The  kyng,  tho  non  other  nas  bod  hym  som  quoyntise 

Bithinke  about  thilk  cors  that  so  noble  were  and  wyse*. 

'  Sire  kyng,  quoth  Merlin  tho,  gef  thou  wolt  here  caste 

'  In  the  honour  of  men,  a  worke  that  ever  schal  ylaste,' 

'  To  the  hul  of  Kylar*  send  in  to  Yrlond, 

'  Aftur  the  noble  stones  that  thcr  habbet'  lenge  ystonde ; 

'  That  was  the  trcche  of  giandcs",  for  a  quoyntc  work  ther  • 


<! 

HnftJHmaady! 

-    '-'^    '     '■'■'■         ■■   ,o(c;:c, 
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mMmMmMvAv^ 

J 

B^  ^^Nv  K*"  V^^"*^*"*^ 

-1.     .  1  ■-'1.      llt,M    .11   Jl.', 

^^H 

1    laauKy 

I  to, 

^^1 

1    And  til. - 

uiidefortodo 

^^M 

1    And  Mcrtyn  ror  his  quointt&o  tbidcr  went  also*. 

m 

s  our  attention  in  this  passage,  it  is  the  wildnrss             f 

1    "' 

ii  however  the  poet  h.td  no  share. 

J 

1         I  «>I1  hdc  add  Arthur's  inlrigue  with  Ygemc. 

■ 

^■Atth-  •'-  • 

■'     '         sonde  ys  sonde 

■ 

HTb^ 

.1  the  hey  men  of  this  londe, 

^^HAmI  ;••>. 

.,  n/  vs  noble  fest  wyde, 

H 

^^n'orbe  sc' 

■  re,  for  the  bye  tyde. 

^KAUe  t>><^ 

s  lond  to  the  noble  fcst  corac, 
re  dogtren  with  hem  mony  nomc, 

■ 

^^M^Tiui 

.  and  nobliche  y  do  ; 

f       For  nonv  was 

^       Yijcmr,  <,oTlf' 

'ly,  that  y  come  was  therto. 

^^1 

fairest  of  echon. 

^^H 

r  Corncwail,  for  so  fair  nas  ther  non, 

^^1 

^■Tbt' 

•c  faste  y  now,  and  ys  hcrtc  on  hire  caste, 

^^H 

^HAntl  tiwr 

"-■  vryf,  to  do  folye  atte  laste. 

^^^H 

^^Bllr  nui]i 

1  ir  y  now,  to  non  other  so  grcL 

^^^^^1 

^^V  T* 

,',iih  y  payed,  tho  he  yt  under  get. 
.5  wyfc  myd  stordy  mcd  y  now. 

■ 

^^B  Arvti.  v^:;ii             jcvc 

of  llie  kyng,  to  ys  contrei  drow. 

^HrThc  l(>'D^  it-odc  (u 

h>in  tho,  to  by  Icve  al  nygt, 

^^1 

^^B  C-,.. 

•        'sd  habbc  som  insygt. 

c-  he  nogt  the  kj-ng  scndc  get  ys  sonde. 

■ 

^^^L  ", 

., .  jjirlenv  "'■    <'•■'■  ncdc  of  the  londe. 

^■Tbc  k)o, 

■c  nolde  t!'                   sous  and  wroth. 

^^1 

^^■Foc  rlr«p. 

1-  a  wirkc  '                      vi  oth. 

^^H 

^B  Bote  he  . 
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^^K  lie  Karkc  ^ 

'     I    -           .jie. 
a  aturc  al  a  boute. 

■ 

^^  In  a  ^'fctg  .  a,icl  1k'  ilude  ys  wyf,  for  of  hire  was  al  ys  doutc. 
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42  INTRIGUE  OF  ARTHUR  WITH  THE    COiraTESS  YGERNE. 

In  another  hym  self  he  was,  for  he  nolde  nogt, 

Gcf  cas  come,  that  heo  were  bothe  to  dethe  y  brogt. 

The  castel,  that  the  erl  inne  was,  the  kyng  by  segede  faste, 

For  he  mygtc  ys  gynnes  for  schame  to  the  oter  caste. 

Tho  he  was  ther  sene  nygt,  and  he  spedde  nogt, 

Igeme  the  contesse  so  muche  was  in  ys  thogt, 

That  he  nuste  nen  other  wyt,  ne  he  ne  mygte  for  schame 

Telle  yt  bute  a  pryve  knygt,  Ulf5m  was  ys  name, 

That  he  truste  mest  to.    And  tho  the  knygt  herde  this, 

'  Syre,  he  seide,  y  ne  can  wyte,  wat  red  here  of  ys, 

'  For  the  castel  ys  so  strong,  that  the  lady  ys  inne, 

*  For  ich  wenc  al  the  lond  ne  schulde  yt  myd  strengthc  wynne, 

'  For  the  se  gcth  al  aboute,  but  entre  on  ther  nys, 

'  And  that  ys  up  on  harde  rockes,  and  so  narw  wei  it  ys, 

'  That  ther  may  go  bote  on  and  on,  that  thrc  men  with  inne 

'  Mygte  sle  al  the  londe,  er  heo  com  ther  inne. 

'  And  nogt  for  than,  gef  Merlyn  at  thi  conseil  were, 

'  Gef  any  mygte,  he  couthe  the  best  red  the  lere.' 

Merlyn  was  sone  of  send,  pleid  yt  was  hym  soi^e. 

That  he  schulde  the  beste  red  segge,  wat  were  to  done. 

Merlyn  was  sory  ynow  for  the  kynge's  folye. 

And  natlieles, '  Sire  kjTig,  lie  scidc,  tliere  mot  to  moistriei 

'  The  crl  hath  tviey  men  hym  nert,  Brygthod  and  Jordan. 

'  Ich  wol  make  thi  self  gef  thou  wolt,  thoru  art  that  y  can, 
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h  vrcndc  al  in  privctc,                                      ^^H 

^^^p^iiai  *l.: 
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I                                           ^^H 

^^^^^K. 
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^^^^^^Bi 
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^BlCd  ... 
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^^K'Ac  my; 

-ore, 

•  :\  L-  u-cru  more. 
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^^^V ' 

^^M 

^^^^B^ 

liAll  he  tbndc                     ^^1 

^^^^Bc 

1  was  unbounde,               ^^M 

^^^^^b  ^ 

^^M 

^^^Ki 
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^^^^H] 

^^1 

^^^^^K- 

H 

^^HSd ; 

-i..>-           ..,...,  ,, ., .>  ...  L be  world  ys  pcre  nas,        ^ 

^^B  The  l:}T>g  Anurc 

,  iuid  a  clci^ter,  Anne  hire  name  «vas'. 

^  In  the  In- 

f  the  reign  of  Edward  the  tlrst,  many  offic<;rs  of 

the  Frcncl. 

r^  cxtorled  Lirge  sums  of  money  from  the  citizens 

of  llropr-i 

iithcred:  and  an  cngagcsncnt  sucwcd- 

li»j;,  the  Fr. 

it-d  by  the  count  du  Saint  Pol,  was  dc- 

(extcd 

-  ho  was  Philip  the  Fair,  wnt 

■  «UVI 

■ct  of  tlie  count  dc  Artois, 

afainst  Uw  ilejoijigs  .  ht  w-is  kilkvl,  .md  the  French  wore  ;Jinost  all              1 

oat  (o  pieces.    On  this  occuion  thi:  fuUowin;;  balLaJ  w,is  made  in  tlie            J 
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^^H 

^^^K  Whaic  rc>' 

hondc,                     ^H 

^^r 

And  syngcih  wclaway.                     ^^M 

^^^^^^    Xhp                 ( 

■  f  Ffririi'-?  rii.idi*  «.i.iliif;--                                                              ^^^| 

^^^H  : 

^M 

^^^^^^  '. 

^^H 

1 

/Vn'i                           hcTT.,                   ^H 

^^*Cfes^(w.»S. 

■Tliclait1j«lllc  Vl^  !                                   lut.  f.                                 ^^H 

44  BALLADS   MADE  THE   VEHICLE  OF  POLITICAL  SATIRE. 

Gcdcrc  we  us  to  gedere  hardilyche  at  ene, 
Take  wc  the  bailifs  bi  twenty  and  bi  tene, 
Clappc  we  of  the  hevedes  an  oven  o  the  grene, 

Ant  cast  we  in  the  fen. 

The  webbes  ant  the  fullaris  assembled  hem  alle, 
And  makeden  huere  counsail  in  huere  commune  halle, 
Token  Peter  conyng  huere  kyngc  to  call 

Ant  be  huere  cheveteyne,  &c*. 

These  verses  shew  the  familiarity  with  which  the  affairs  of  France 
were  known  in  England,  and  display  the  disposition  of  the  English  to- 
wards the  French,  at  this  period.  It  appears  from  this  and  previous 
instances,  that  political  ballads,  I  mean  such  as  were  the  vehicles  of 
political  satire,  prevailed  much  among  our  early  ancestors.  About  the 
present  era,  we  meet  with  a  ballad  complaining  of  the  exhorbitant  fees 
extorted,  and  the  numerous  taxes  levied,  by  the  king's  oflScers*.  There 
is  a  libel  remaining,  ^vritten  indeed  in  French  Alexandrines,  on  the 
commission  of  trayl-baston',  or  the  justices  so  denominated  by  Ed- 
ward I.,  during  his  absence  in  the  French  and  Scotch  wars,  about  the 
year  1306.  The  author  names  some  of  the  justices  or  commissioners, 
now  not  easily  discoverable  :  and  says,  that  he  served  the  king  both  in 
peace  and  war  in  Flanders,  Gascony,  and  Scotland*.    There'  is  like- 
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oorun  oaxned  Robert  Mannyng,  but  more  commonly  called  Robert  dc 
Bninnc  He  was  a.  Gilbertinc  canon  in  the  monastery  of  Brunnc,  or 
Boonii  "  :  in  Lincolnshire:  but  he  had  been  before  pro- 

(boed  I"  Sixhille,  a  house  of  the  same  order,  and  in  tlic 

mme  coar.ly.  lie  was  merely  a  translator.  He  translated  into  Eng- 
Utk  inttTr,  nr  rTithfr  paraphrased,  a  French  book,  written  by  Grosthead 


biihop 
tlut  b 
It  b  4  kxi^ 
tins,  whicri 
tlilc  (if 
Frensi,-  . 


entitled  M.vKUEr,  reciiti,  or  Manuel  de  Pecoe, 
'\L  OF  Sins.  This  translation  was  never  printed', 
treats  of  the  decalogxic,  and  the  seven  deadly 


.  ited  with  many  Icgendar)-  stories.  This  is  the 
i.itor.  'Here  bygynnclh  the  boke  that  men  clepyn  in 
Oroostcstc  byshop  of  Lyncoln.'  From  the  Prologue, 
aiDOQKOtbcr  circumstances,  it  appears  that  Robert  de  Bninne  designed 
this  pcribnnance  to  be  sung  to  the  harp  at  public  entertainments,  and 
thai  i:  wzs  writlen  or  begun  in  the  year  1303'. 


Toe  lewed*  men 


In  (puars  and  f<. 
Toallt-    


"C,         In?"  to  make  this  bokc 

V  bcyn  01 

.!  ryinys  v.yiu  biciiiiy  'here, 

Love  men  tolcitene  trotonaJc": 


Rbbera 


Ydwr 
In  the 


tl-. 


A' 

;>-•  )-n 
--  Licsydf 


(^1 

pnoryc  F; 

..  MJc  Dane  Jone        t ' 
1  n  hys  tyme  was  I  thcr  ten  yeres 
Ant*  knT-v.  c  and  hcrde  of  hys  mancres  ; 


'  ■  !.'  men  of  Brunne  ; 

pe  of  Symprynghamc^ 
. :..  ^  ..^nessethatmaytoprow'. 
Kcslcvenc* 

.S\  niiirvngham  evene, 
in  cumpanye, 
II  that  now  is  gone; 


Syibyn  »ilh  Da--  ;  ntonc     Fyvc  wyntyr  wyth  hym  gan  I  wonc, 

I  .    was  maystyr  in  th.al  tymc 

\n  thys  Knglyssh  rymc 
of  grace  fyd '"  than  to  be 
'n.J  iliTi    '        '      '        '  ihre. 
Id  that  tyiae  tut  '  out  of  Frankys. 

ProR)  ibc  work  iiscif  I  am  chiefly  laUuixd  to  give  the  following 
TTcclmin  :  ."«  it  rontains  an  anecdote  rcl.iting  10  bishop  Grosthead  his 
I  be  mentioned,  and  on  that  account. 

moabt  ful.  CouL  Bo*  {ai;.  Pr.  *  Fj.Ijt  ami  icnir  «iJ  hijy  goitc' 

•V  ;Ull»nte.  *  C.Uiiy. 

I  .'•nua.lbl.  xxvt.  tt.  Mlkt.  is5^ 

I  ■•  I  1 1  iif  1 0CTy  day.  itoif  day  huI  oUier,       With  iille  ula  at  tit  Ait  Ac 

-Tooffiuat  mi  tMt  Att  In  glofony,  ko<!«o<c.  Ac. 

lut  Altit*t*,VKi,v.tfO-    ftata^t,  i  }Aiy^:\t.    .\nd  in  the /'/t^Mun'i 
/■*>.  L-  1^  \   Urr.  rttit-  v.  iit^r. 

.v. 
.;L   r  Tta  Ha-  ■  l-uKolmhir*.  Cbro  Ut.  p.  jii. 

Ai  tjD^-.a  .--c  lariavct  «.-.  ...  _,..»^   ,,  -™  ..^  .     —  in  p  n 

l^gri^Bf  IS  t^tacttlmhlnv  tfaui.  p*  m^    diory  01  likrec  awnka  of  LynJcsay.  tljiu.         *"  f  ctl. 
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^■    "    ■"       I  idl  as  I  have  herd 
1  i  is'  Grostcste 

He  iovcue  raochelo  h      ''     ' 
Next  1 
Hys  liJijj 


Of  the  bysshop  s 
Of  Lyncolne,  so 
Tur  mans  witte  yt  iu:\k\ 
iyde  hys  study, 
J -I-  was  fast  the  bv. 


irj)C 


Many  tymcs,  by  niyhtcs  and  daycs,   He  hadd  solace  of  notes  and  Uycs, 
One  askede  hem  the  rcsun  why         II''  '"rt"  •  .1. 1'-r^^  in  "lynstrclsy ? 
He  answerde  hym  on  ihys  miinere  V  ,re  so  dctc^ 

'The  viriu  of  the  harp,  t!i    .,        .  ■   .o-Jf. 

'  Wyll  destr)-e  the  fenclys"  vnyght ; 
'And  to  the  eras  by  gode  skeyl        '  Ys  Sie  harpe  lykened  wcyl. — 
'  Thireforc,  godc  men,  ye  shall  lere,  '  When  ye  any  gleman  '  here, 
'To  worshcpc  God  at  your  power,  'And  Davyd  in  tlte  sautcr.* 
'  Yn  harpe  and  labour  and  symphan  gle* 
'  Worship  God  in  trumpes  ant  sautre  : 
'  Yn  cordcs,  yn  organes,  and  bells  ringying, 
'  Yn  all  these  worship  the  hevene  kjng,  &C,'' 

But  Robert  de  Cninne's  largest  work  is  a  metrical  chronicle  of 
England'.  The  former  part,  from  iEneas  to  the  death  of  CadwaUader, 
is  translated  from  an  old  French  poet  called  Maister  Wace  or  Gasse, 
who  manifestly  copied  Geoffry  of  Monmouth',  in  a  poem  commonly 
entitled  Roman  de  Rois  d'Angleterre.  It  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  French  romances,  and  was  begun  to  be  written  by  Eustace, 
sometimes  called  Eustache,  Wistace,  or  Huistacc,  who  finished  his 
pan  under  the  title  of  BRUT  d'Angleterre,  in  the  year  1 1 55.  Hence 
Robert  de  Brunne,  somewhat  inaccurately,  calls  it  simply  the  Brut*. 


^ 


1  Samune.    See  Rob.  Dr.  Cbron.  p.  i68. 


II 


'  The!  cald  hi  this  cooam^  &c.' 
*Ps»lter. 


Ff.  'Est  wf- 


"f.  I  Harper    MmstreL 

p.  V.  333«.     TJiT.  edit  p.  Mj. 
L-nrcne  or  Fairie,  Wiih  harpe,  and  pipe,  and  5i»rAA.*jw. 

1  Latin  song  in  Burtoii'>  Melancholy^  which  I  iina  in  this  MSSL 

5  a.  Memb.  lii.  p.ig.  435- 

,    jitcd  by  Hcame  at  Oxford,  which  he  call<  Prrrv  I  ^N.-Tl-iFT's 

Of  lite  Kiril  part  Heame  has  j^ven  us  the  Prolojn  '      ^'^- 

And  a  few  other  passages  in  his  Gtoss:^  to  Ro'.  '  i|i 

I^^^■rr  printed  entire.     Hcarnc  s.iy*  this  Cnronicic  1        „  -he 

-ce&t.  Href.  p.  59.     Ic  appears  that  our  author  van  vducuiai  and  gya- 
iVora  Chron.  p.  337. 


^       -   .........  ^- .h 

I  .v^krd   ll.      And  in  ttuu  uf  liDii  3 

p-^riod.  CO  Hemy  III.    Wanly  suy  •.'c 

-    -. ward  IV. 

LAND,  ;i  proK  Chronicle  of  England,  sometlniM  continued  a*  low  as 

n  manuscript.     It  was  at  fir^i  tranilated  fwm  a  French  Chronicle 

iri::.'!  isi  ih'.    Jri^.'innin^  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I  If.     I  ihi.-l-  jt  ^ 

'   s  Tffttj^ontm.  The  French  have  nt 

the  history  of  the  Sangreat     I  Li  '.w 

-  iC'Oiance,  The  story  of  Rollo,  tJicr;  i. ^ ;^e 


M6*  V-  ^^If.  »i> 

I.,  I  <)  lesten  tnme 

A*^w^^   II 1  nuJc  in  liii  story 

In  ihc  Briii'h  Museum  wc  hnre.  Le  petii  Bruit,  compiled  hy 

cddibg  with  the  death  of  Edward  1.    MSS  Harl.  903.  l,  %.    Covi 


Of  Cpoteye  the  nohTle  ^((« 
Of  Brui^    '       ' 
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This  rcmnncc  vrzs  soon  afterwards  continued  to  William  Rufus,  by 
Robert  W::cc  or  Vace,  Gasse  or  Gace,  a  native  of  Jersey,  educated  at 
Caen,  canon  of  Baycux,  and  chaplain  to  Henry  II,  under  the  title  of 
Le  ROM.VX  LE  ROU  ET  LES  DES  DUCS  DE  NORMANDIE,  yet  sometimes 
picier^in-  its  crisinal  one,  in  the  year  1 160*.  Thus  both  parts  were 
blended,  and  became  one  work.  Among  the  royal  manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum  it  is  thus  entitled :  'Le  Brut,  it;  maistrc  Wace 
'tra--:sl3ta  dc  Latin  en  Franau  de  iutt  les  Reis  de  Bnitaign^!  That 
is,  from  the  Latin  prose  history  of  Geoffry  of  Monmouth.  And  that 
master  Wace  aimed  only  at  the  merit  of  a  translator,  appears  from  his 
cxcrdial  verses. 

Maistre  Gasse  1'  a  translate  Que  en  contc  Ic  verite. 

OJjcrwisc  we  misht  have  suspected  that  the  authors  drew  their 
materials  from  the  old  fabulous  Armoric  manuscript,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  Geof&y's  original 

Although  this  romance,  in  its  ancient  and  early  manuscripts,  has 
constantly  passed  under  the  name  of  its  finisher,  Wace ;  yet  the 
accurate  Fauchctt  cites  it  by  the  name  of  its  first  author  Eustace*. 
And  at  the  same  time  it  is  extraordinary,  that  Robert  de  Brunne,  in 
his  Prclcguj,  should  not  once  mention  the  name  of  Eustace,  as  having 
any  cor.ccni  in  it :  so  soon  was  the  name  of  the  beginner  superseded 
by  that  cf  the  continu.-itor.  An  ingenious  French  antiquary  very 
jusily  i-^pposcs,  that  Wace  took  many  of  his  descriptions  from  that 
invalur.bl'j  .-ind  singular  monument  the  Tapestry  of  the  Norman  con- 
guest,  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  of  Baycux',  and  lately 
engraved  .ind  explained  in  the  learned  doctor  Du  CareU's  Anglo- 
Norman  i\NTlQUiTiES.    Lord  Ljttclton  has  quoted  this  romance,  and 

m«r.:  rf  t>.T  BT""'-!''''".  In  the  same  library  I  find  LiUr  Je  Kttvro  c/ i/e £-cstis  Ans^hrum 
mtsrifiijtui  I'ha:  is,  tunud  into  nidc  Latin  hexameter;.  It  is  continued  to  the  death  of 
kieiard  II.  Many  prose  annotations  are  intermixed.  MSS.  ibid.  \9^Z.  34.  f.  :;i.  Cod. 
WKX^viT^  4t--  I'i  anciht.-r  C"  ;.>'  nf  this  piece,  one  Pcckwattl  is  j;aid  to  be  the  vcr>iii'jr.  MSS. 
i^  ai;* .  s  f.  ;.3,  In  anotKvr  MSS.  the  crand  Bri'T  is  SJtid  to  be  translated  frcm  the  French 
\if  *j-Ln  Mi'-h-ie-ile  jar^-.n  of  llni.nham 'Ihnrpe.'    MSS.  ibid.  2279.  3. 

*  L^jirt,  I;.'  '.i-'.r..  d<.-»  Koaia.".^,  it.  p.  326.  327.  Lacnmbe,  l>iction_,  de  \\cnx  Lanj.  Fr. 
rref.  p.xv:.l.  parli.  1717.  ivi%  Cumpare  Montiiuic.  Catal.  Manuscr.  ii.  p.  iCfj.  Also  M. 
GaMaad,  Mf  =1  Lit  iii.  p.  42.6  Ss-a 

*  3  A,  xxi.  3.  It  f'.c-.:r»  a  :.iin.  4  C.  xi.  'Histoirc  d'.XnRlcterrc  en  s*er*;,  par  M.\i'"ter 
*Wac€.'  1  cr.nr.'.:  I.c'7/  c  rrr-.tirj  a  mistake  into  which  Iioth  Wanlcy  and  biiihop  Nichuhon 
have  fai!fn.  -.iith  r'.^.-r'l  t-'.  thi;  W.-ice.  In  the  Cotton  Hl»rar>*.  a  Sixu-norman  MSS.  occurs 
tirlce.  »!a€h  scer-.s  to  be  a  tr;ui .!.ition  of  Geoffry's  History,  or  very  like  it.  Cali^.  A.  ix. 
And  OHv^  C.  I  ;•  4t  J.  In  vc:*um.  The  translator  is  one  I^azamon,  a  priest,  Inm  at  I'.mly  on 
Smra.  He  'ays,  that  he  had  his  original  from  the  book  of  a  French  cler,;ynutn,  n.amcd 
WmUi  which  Y<yAt.  iy>tte  the  author  had  iirc*cntcd  to  Eleanor  <]uccn  of  HAnry  1 1.  So  l.a.-a- 
aon  io  the  preface.  *  Tut  he  n^<m  the  thriddc,  3700,  leidc  thcr  nniiddt-n :  tha  makede  a 
'ftodwclcrc:  Wat«  OV'attJ  v.v^  ihotcn,  &c.'  Now  because  (icoflry  of  .Monnu.u'.h  in  one 
of  hvprcCKes.  cap.  L  b.  x.  s-ty;.  t'lat  he  received  his  oriKin.tl  from  the  hand-i  of  Wat^r  Mapcs 

OS  of  tlxford;  both  ^^'.^nly  and  Nichol^.m  supj-o^e  that  the  IVate  mcuti>nrd  by, 
u /I «//ifr  MajKrs.    VVl.'.re.'is  {.arimon  undoul'tedly  means  Wace,  pcrhni's  wiitt'.n 

Wate,  authcrcl  Lc  K  <-:an  ie  KjI'  ab-^vemcntioncd.  Nor  Lsthei^axiin  t  Irlper. 
fccdj^ttinsuishahlefroin  c.  W'.inley*.;  Catal.  Hirkc^'s  Tlic-.uir.  ii.  p.  aaS.  NichoI-vCii  Iliat. 
l£m.  i.  >    AiidoomF.ire  Lc^md'-;  Coil.  vol.  i.  P.  ii.  p.  507.  edit.  177  j. 

*  Rcc  Pl  ii.  edit.  15E1. 

'HOIK.  Lucdot,  Mem.  Lit.  v'.ii.  (03.  4ta    Anisccllht.  Acad.  In^cript.  xUi.  \i.  ifst. 
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shewn  that  important  facts  and  curious  illustrations  of  history  may  be 
drawn  from  such  obsolete  but  authentic  resources.* 

The  measure  used  by  Robert  de  Brunnc,  in  his  translation  of  the 
former  part  of  our  French  chronicle  or  romance,  is  exactly  like  that  of 
his  original.    Thus  the  Prologue. 


Lordynges  that  be  now  here, 
All  the  story  of  Inglandc, 
And  on  Inglysch  has  it  schewed, 
For  tho  that  on  this  lond  wonn 
For  to  half  solace  and  gamen 


If  ye  wille  listene  and  lere, 
Als  Robert  Mannyng  wrytenit  fand. 
Not  for  the  lered  but  for  the  lewed; 
That  the  Latin  ne  Frankys  conn, 
In  felauschip  when  tha  istt  samen 
And  it  is  wisdom  forto  wytten 
The  state  of  the  land,  and  hef  it  wryten, 
What  manere  of  folk  first  it  wan,      And  of  what  kynde  it  first  began. 
And  gude  it  is  for  many  thynges,      For  to  here  the  dedis  of  kynges, 
Whilk  were  foles,  and  whilk  were  wyse, 
And  whilk  of  tham  couth  most  quantyse ; 
And  whylk  did  wrong,  and  whilk  ryght 
And  whilk  mayntcned  pes  and  fyght. 
Of  thare  dcdcs  sail  be  mi  sawe,        In  what  tyme,  and  of  what  law, 


I  sholl  yow  fi-om  grc  to  gre. 
From  Noe  unto  Eneas, 
And  fro  Eneas  till  Brutus  tyme, 
For  Brutus  to  Cadweladres, 


Sen  the  tyn\p  of  Sir  Noc  : 
And  what  betwixt  tham  was, 
That  kynde  he  tells  in  this  rymt 
The  last  Briton  that  this  lande  lees. 


Fmnkr- 
On  Fr.. 
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So  s.iis  clerkes  and  men  of  France. 
SchavcninthehouscofBridI)'ngton. 
he  wrote  Of  Inglis  kinges,  &c.* 

As  Langtoft  had  wriiten  his  French  poem  in  Alexandrines',  the 
tr  nc,  has  followed  him,  the  Prologue  excepted, 

IT  ;  for  one  line,  aftc,-  the  manner  of  Robert  of 

C  c  lit  SI  part  he  copied  the  metre  of  his  author 

V«      ,  libit  a  specimen  from  both  parts.     In  the  first, he 

F'j  between  Merlin's  mother  and  king  Vortigem, 
Dame,  said  tl>e  kyng,  welcom  be  thow  : 
V..1.  i;  ,.  ,h..  I  „, „.;....  how* 
1  what  maner  was  he  thin  ? 
_     .. '    and  thought 
Arc  scho '    to  the  kyng  ansuerd  ouht  : 
When  sclin  hnd  standen  a  litelle  wight*, 
S<ho  £.1 '                 u  in  Man  light, 
_                          That  1  '                 hym  never  ne  knewe 
That  this  kiiavu  "  on  me  scwe*". 
Nc  I  wist,  nc  1  herd,                      What  maner  schap  with  me  so  ferd" 
Hoi  tlibthinj;  am  I  wolcograunt".   That  I  was  of  elde  avenaunl"  : 
One  com  to  my  hod  I  wist,             With  force  he  me  halscd"  and  kist : 
Als** ■  mar.  ■  '  ■     '  ■■  L,                    Als  a  man  he  me  welte "; 
Alt  anan  :                  '  me.              Bot  what  he  was,  myght  I  not  se*'. 

The  fofl"  :  1   from  the  same  part,  is  the  speech  of  the 

RaSHaitoi  '  ,  .it'.i.r  thefunncr  had  built  a  wall  against  the 

Picts,  u>d  wctc  leaving  Itritain. 

W*  hjirdf>t«l  therm.  '       is;  And  yf  ye  defend  wele  that  pas 

\>'ilh  archers"  anil  w .  '",    And  kcpe  wele  the  kymels  ; 

t  TIm  Latin  Mn|«<  oeuM  lo  t>c  'poken  in  Franc*  about  ibe  nimh  ccnnuy ,-  and  «u  tnf 

'  ^hT  •k*i  «■•  CklJtil  ihe  RoMAMCi  tongue     A  mixture  of  Fraakith  aiul  laJ  Latin. 

.in  that  laag'- ^-  -•-  •    "^d  Romans  or  Romahts.     Essay  nn  i^rr, 

e»  '  '  -1c,  where  Robcn  de  Bruane  iDctilion^  R> 

L.>  '^h    book,  from    which   be  truuUud,  vie 

I'hn  that  1  have  taid  it  is  Pen  sawe 

AU  h«  In  A*i*»*»it«»f«'  laid  therenftrr  gan  I  drawe. 

cmbin.  iMor.  della  VolglVia: 


•«  1   I.   T.  f 

KaA  i»  t2ic  siATj^in  ^J  liic  ^ucnt  bX  the  Chruoi^c. 
.^WaOnaxiBifcaawefyo^'  *  BenXL 

u  - 1  •«■  ika  irvaac  mi 
»AaBiBa*r«^aGi  Rol 


'■y  Hcarae.  Chron.  Laaci.  PreC 

*  Awhac.  '  E'er  die. 

U  L««.  1»  Assured. 

UAs.         U  tfUUtJ,  mani. 


liUl  i 


t<  Emfataccd 

fuT  sKootinff  arrows.  Vxi,  In  tlitf  rct'.uri  ofT-iunton 


,iU 


4  liu.  ; 


i>u>  mini,  «■  M-fiulUmri tlinr.    V.  MAMConao.    VU  lUc 


so     RODWEN,  DAUGHTER  OF  nENGIST,  THE  5AX0K  ROSAMOND. 

Tbcr  mny  yc  bothc  schote  and  cast   Waxes  bold  and  fend  you  last. 
Thinkcs  your  fadcrs  wan  franchise,   Be  yc  no  more  in  other  scr\TS€  : 
But  frely  ]y{  to  your  lyvcs  end  :         Wc  fro  you  for  ever  wcnde*. 

Vortigcm  king  of  the  Britons,  if  thus  described  meeting  the  beautiful 
princess  Rouwcn,  daughter  of  Hcngist,  the  Rosamond  of  the  Saxon 
ages,  at  a  feast  of  wassaile.  It  is  a  curious  picture  of  the  gaiiaJtry  of 
the  times. 

Hengest  that  day  did  his  might. 

That  allc  were  glad,  king  and  knight, 

And  as  thci  were  best  in  gladiiig, 

And'  wclo  cop  schotin  knight  and  king. 

Of  charabir  Koucwen  so  gent, 

Be  fore  the  king  in  halk-  scho  went. 

A  coupe  wiih  wync  sche  had  in  band, 

And  hir'  hatire  was  wcle*  farand. 

Be  f'lre  the  king  on  kne  sett, 

And  on  hir  langnge  scho  him  grett, 

'  Lauerid*  king,  Wassaillc,'  seid  sche. 
The  king  asked,  what  suld  be. 

Pliv    *-     :    "-■ '    ■*'■    ^ }    •'^■'^ v^      Ec  in  erpcn&is  r^i  in  obndione  castri  de 

*  ! :  Ingemorum  [en^nes]  re^  ul  e3  driandA 

•i  :   s,   loil.  per  id.  Hr,  Reg.     £t  tiro  duobua 

*'  rijrum  ct  mangonellonim  regi-t  niciciendai^ 

•:  [.A.D.  1055.]    'SuRR.  Comp.  tU  Cm*uv^m\i, 

*V  :hjs  in  eodem  ciulro,  71.  11^*     Roc  Pip.  c 

ir,  .,;...    ..„.,-.., .^...,..-11;.  — :.,.;; 


1.: 

r.-:.  1. 

Pll.> 

Oiaucer  ... 
419$.  (ir:j 


>- itiMiueseu  la  viUe.      Liv.  lil.  c  jltj.    Ami  in  the  old  t  rencb  UviDC  died  by 
iu  V. 


'nc,  Nc  oil  on  «'/'■ 

'  '^tcDdre  Foudrc  itoui 

•teU  and  KymiU,  in  a  rutle  in  ^ 
i.c.  nf\:furitT^  v.  4I9X.      So  lo  the  1  r-. 


'  ':mdrt 

her. 
.' ./  Ilu  Rfsf,  ». 


UL-MC7  tuL'n  les  Afan£t»tiUttulx^  Vcoir  la  par-dtssus  Ics  CrtrntmatZx. 

Ir  la  Tour  Sont  ortalestres  toat  entour. 

:n  this  poem.     Chaucer,  in  translating  tht;  above  paaa^e,  has  intr^ 

i::   n  •:   linruvn   when  the  oricinal  whti   written,  y.  ai:i.      'The   use  of 


I 


•j.ige  in  I'clr 
.--igeisinPcu 

.  -;>'    ■33<.      'G.    ■ 

-liuii*  lujectis  horrisci 
'?mcrelur:  nunc,  ut  r 
_     :[;5  armorufn.'     I, ill   i    . 
uiia  arc  sup; 
It  i^  exlr^ 
•  hi .  narrativ 

i  as  a  weapon  of  ( 
\z\  /vm^tra.tm.'      i 


the  uj 


liiai-.'i..ij...,  lJ.Arvi..iil-iJy  \'' 


ptriod  IV 

R.  Mi- 

."■tanlmi, 

'.■I  r.tT. 

■he 

It 

lUi» 

uly  «  itie  yeu  <«7^ 
iii  an.  147}.     La 

"eatiOMd 
Seca 

•  --ariax 

"r 

:  .    -J  in 


>  CiMi  Rob.  GloQC  ^  G«4. 
'  Ailii  c«  •  \  ery  ri 


'exy  rich. 


I  the  cups  aioce.    C^roimng  biuUy. 


^■■B 

^|H 

^^^V       wakton^  history  of  enclisu  poctrv. 

31  ^M 

^^H 

■:;'  ne  couthe. 

j^^H 

^^H 

'  loiiJ  in  youilie. 

^^^^^1 

^^H 

m, 

^^^^H 

^^H 

jua 

^^^^^1 

^^H 

UlillKi'. 

^^^^1 

^^H 

!!l  Vortager. 

^^^H 

^^H 

.  -i,  Kowcn  yow  gretis. 

^^^^^1 

^^H 

illis  and   lord  yon''  Ictis. 
.    r  custom  nnd  thcr  gcst. 

^^^^^M 

^^H 

^^^^H 

^^H 

;  .ire  :ittc  the  ale  or  fc5t. 

^^^^^^ 

^^M        '111^ 

'■■' quarc  him  think. 

^^^^H 

^^H 

lie,  and  to  him  drink. 

^^^^^ 

^^H 

:^ilc  say,  Wassaillc. 

^^^^^M 

^^^^H            '  The  tcithcr  snllc  say  aji^in,  Drinkhaillc. 

^^^^H 

^^H              '  That 

WrissLlIlL-  (liinkis  of  the  cop, 

^^^^H 

^^H 

it  up. 

^^^^^1 

^^H 

nVc  thcr  of, 

^H 

^^H 

1  in  bourd 

^^H 

'.  as  the  k.                .     ken. 

^^^^H 

^^H                   [>Ti 

A  on  Koutwcii. 

^^^^H 

^^H 

hire  list, 

^^^^H 

^^^^H 

iic  kju^,''  sine  him  kisL 

^^^^^1 

^^^^H             ncrc 

the  first  wassaille  in  dedc, 

^^^^^1 

^^H 

Kic^gede. 

^^^^M 

icn  told  grete  talc, 
■  •'■'■■  •  ale 

■ 

^ 

'  ing. 

^^H        w.i.  .    ^ 

^^^^^1 

^^                    Of  bodi  iciie  Wis  right"*  avcnant, 

^H 

■i^MltUM.          <7lM 

«  l>'«f»«).              «  \Vn  Mlled. 

•  Sannw                 ^^1 

^^ILMtim^.tt  Ltimitrta 

^^^■Iv  ciad  St  Ibtsc,  Saliirm'i  Lmtiwrnfr  mi  the  stccc  of  Ea^jyloa  procUina 

«  inue  to  the          ^^M 

^^■TW  lATUBa  tka  lo  ' 

To  ilul  other  «^\le  of  ihe 

^^1 

^^L 

-'-.  with  gret  PTiniJCw 

^^^H 

^^HlAMaM  lk«  fraock  «iru  . 

.-.K'in  m  Uie  JUdUD  <ie  Cajux.  MSS.  BiU.  Res-  Pui*>^^^^H 

^^H^^BSfl)  dMCpoW  ftona^            Sngla^  CaUo:i,  et  Brekm,  ct 

Kotquui.            ^^^^^^ 

^BTCs  U-naer  tkil  insd  ct 

bna               Molt  «t  in  pin,  et  molt  aitnsnie  so             ^^^^^H 

.    ...  U   ,»,7]  nfr.;..   i—  ....,..;.-«.r..I 

^^^^1 

'^n  poris.                ^^^H 

[^«r>^lt  la  ri^u.1 

In  the  otd         ^H 

MBHM^B  «•  da  Ml^Kt  Dl   l^t 

:  »U1£  i'trtil'^tl  »  r)fn:!(; 

r  IteUnJ.  !n          ^H 

RbI^*A  Borr.  k  MCM  acR 

prajnly  to  uentfy,  hi  s 

■-^.r  d^matic          ^^^| 

Qur 

^^^ 

L  i».  Apjv  !>•  »ro 

^^^1 

1  lone  to  <!«« 

b     ^^^^^1 

^^■■•WaaK.    'OodiriaM  aodi|4lnziu>,  Hufo  i 
^Kmsk   B«  ta  bail  d^TlM  tnxmoa l^' 

'  ^^H 

^^■A|g|HaiM.    C*Bi1iii  nflun  lATura  l<y 

-  ^^^H 

^^^^^^gXtUn.    ^> 

>  Sport.  Jolcr.           »T 

^^^H 

■  l^na.      **  youne.     W  » , 

^J 

S3  LONGTOFT— RICHARD'S  ATTACK  ON  PAYRIM'S  CASTLE. 

Of  fair  colour,  with  swctc   scmblaunt. 

Hir-  hatirc  fulle  wclc  it  scmcd, 

Mcrv-clik'  the  king  schc*  qucmid. 

Oute  of  mcssure  was  he  glad. 

For  of  that  maidin  he  wer  alle  mad. 

Drunkencs  the  fcend  wroght, 

Of  that  'paen  was  al  his  Aoght. 

A  mcschaunche  that  time  him  led, 

He  asked  that  paen  for  to  wed. 

Hcngist'  wild  not  draw  a  lite, 

Hot  grauntcd  him  alle  so  tite. 

And  Hors  his  brother  conscntid  sone. 

Her  frcndis  said,  it  were  to  done. 

Thci  asked  the  king  to  gifc  hir  Kent, 

In  douary  to  take  of  rent 

0  pon  that  maidin  his  hert  so  cast, 
That  thei  askid  the  king  made  fast 

1  wene  the  king  toke  her  that  day, 
And  wedded  hire  "on  p.iiens  lay. 
Of  prcst  was  thcr  no  'benison 

No  mes  songen,  no  orison. 

In  seisine  he  had  her  that  night 

Of  Kent  he  gave  Hengist  the  right 

The  erelle  that  time,  that  Kent  alle  held. 
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T')  -       -      ,  -  ,|  _  ^^^^^^ 

A  icon, 

U.  -  ''luyun',','  ..'Hi  I'Uiit  ;ii  a  clr.->.ijon, 

\X  :  I  crie,  alias !  Richard  is  taken, 

7  i  c  buric,  of  contcnnnce  gan  blaken, 

T.  :  to  stroye  never  wild  thci  stint 

Ti  ■  .....c  110  noye-,  ne  for  no  wound  no  dj-nt, 

Tt  ■  oUc  their  pres,  mangre  the  Sarazins  alio, 
Ai;  .     -  -..-liard  on  dcs  lit;htand,  and  wonnc  tlic  halle'. 

Proin  ihcsc  passages  it  appears,  that  Robert  of  Brunne  has  scarcely 
vaon  poetry  than  Robert  of  Glocestcr.  He  has  however  taken  care  to 
acquaiat  bis  readers,  that  he  avoided  high  description,  and  that  sort 
<rf  phrMcri'l'  "     "    \vas  then  used  by  the  minstrels  and  harpers  : 

that  be  n-  to  givj  information  than  pleasure,  and  that  he 

mms   V  1  truth  than    ornament.     As  he  intended   his 

dbroci  "t  Irtst  by  parts,  at  public  festivals,  he  found  it 

eicperi^  ileticiencics  in  thcprologue;  as  he  had 

janiy  •  ,  -ic  to  the  MANtjAi  OF  SINS. 

I  mad  oottht  for  no  disours^  Ne  for  scggcrs  no  harpours, 

Bo<  for  the  luf  of  vvuuil,'  inrn,  That  strange  Inglis  cannot  ken'; 

1  it  ere' that  strange  Inglis 

I.  ...ite^  never  what  it  is. 

I  maxle  it  not  for  to  hie  praysed,        Bot  at  the  lewcd  men  were  aysed". 

He  ncact  mcntjons  several  sorts  of  verse,  or  prosody;  which  were 
then  £i^unablc  among  the  minstrels,  and  have  been  long  since  un- 
kiMJMn* 
U  It  were  nude  in  rh)TOC  ww^iu.     Or  in  stran;gert  or  tnterlace,  &c, 

'Tbe  rhymes  here  called,  by  Robert  de  Brunne,  Ceiivxe,  and 
jr-...',,.  ivKjc  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  Latin  rh>Tncrs  of 
ll'.  •ho  used  versus  caudati  et  intertaqutaiL      Brunne   here 

;  :  :i    .T.  r,iil   these  elegancies  of  composition,  yet  he  has  in- 

■  .-ivr!  :  1  r.;.  p-.-agrsin  Kimi  Cowwce.  ClIROKICLE,  266.  273. 
ix.  And  almost  all  the  latter  part  of  his  work  from  the  Con- 
quest is  written  in  rhyme  tnlertaca,  each  couplet  rhyming  in  the 
ajdiile,  as  weil  as  the  end.    As  thus,  MSS.  Hari.  1002. 

Pbutus  Gracconim  |  lux  corcis  c(  via  claudis  | 
Incola  carlofum  |  virig^  dignissima  laudis. 

r^- 1*  t-  "*'    •^^     ''•'  Oiaan  buy  "  • 

iv«IM 'Dtr'a'i'JW.on,' is  r.  Plc'nuf'  ^ 

Ml  a/r»tt  in  Cum*.  Cdat  Au 

U  tlw  «T«Mrltill  fR<li*kl  Ki^\ 


'J 


Jlatl  rvuy  tff*^-' ^  ^"-^ '-^U  V. ,    ...  ^unt  tDhiicv& 

rfi«0"  ur«.  t^t  '  ;xlc«a  of  llic  lootary.  \^\s%.  Joiov.  p*  f79- 

-»  are.  '  Krww.  ■  lUaeJ. 


54      OLD  TALES  OF  CHIVALRY  DISGUISED  BY  FOREIGN  TERMS. 

Tlic  rhyme  Baston  had  its  appellation  from  Robert  Boston,  a  celebrated 
Latin  rhymer  about  the  year  1315.  The  rhyme  strangere  means  un- 
common. Canterbury  Tales,  vol  4.  p.  72.  seq.  ut  infr.  The 
reader,  curious  on  this  subject,  may  receive  further  information  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library,  in  which  are  specimens  of  Metra 
Leonina,  cristata  cornuta,  reciproca,  &c.  MSS.  Laud  K.  3.  4to.  In 
the  same  library,  there  is  a  very  ancient  manuscript  copy  of  Aldhclm's 
Latin  poem  De  Virginitate  et  Laude  Sanctorum,  written  about  the 
year  700,  and  given  by  Thomas  Allen,  with  Saxon  glosses,  and  the 
text  almost  in  scmi-saxon  characters.  These  are  the  two  first  verses. 
Mctrica  tyroncs  nunc  promant  carmina  casti, 
£t  laudcm  capiat  quadrato  carmine  Yiiga 
Langbaine,  in  reciting  this  manuscript,  thus  explains  the  quadratum 
carmen.  'Scil.  prima  cujusque  versus  litcra,  per  Acrostichidem, 
'conficit  versum  ilium  Metrica  tyrones.  Ultima  cujusque  versus 
'  litera,  ab  ultimo  carmine  ordine  rctrogardo  numerando,  hunc  versum 
'  facit 

'  Mctrica  tyrones  nunc  promant  carmina  castL' 
[Langb.  MSS.  v.  p.  126.]  MSS.  DiGB.  146.    There  is  a  very  ancient 
tract,  by  one  Mico,  I  believe  called  also  Levita,  on  Prosody,  De  Quan- 
titatc  Syllabarum,  with  examples  from  the  Latin  poets,  perhaps  the 
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IflBCii  yt  nyilas  m.idc  nioinas.—  Thai  sayd  in  so  quaynte  Ingljs 

T  lie'  watc  not  what  it  is. — 

Arfd  frr^i-idh  1  ■  ■  ht  So  strange  Inglis  as  thai  ^Toght. 

*'  '.  ht  siiys,  he  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  write 

h:  r  more  popular  and  easy  style,  that  would  be  better 

nwlostood. 

And  jnca  !>-  I'me,    To  turn  it  bot  in  light  ryme. 

Tltai  said  i:  To  here  it  manyon  would  skurnc', 

For  it  arc  ruini.  mc         That  ere  not  used  now  in  mouth. — 

In  of  Sixillc    I   was   a  throwe* 

Dai  I.  1^1.,.  a  of  Meltone*,  that  ye  knowc, 

Did  it  wryte  for  fdawcs  sake,  When  thai  wild  solace  make*. 

Ercctdot"  '  ■  are  mentioned,  in  some  of  these  lines  of 

Bmnoc,  as  -i  popuLir  tales.    Of  the  latter  I  can  dis- 

ODver  BO  ixaccs  in  uur  ancient  literature.  As  to  the  former,  Thomns 
Eroddctin,  or  .^shclington,  is  said  to  have  written  Prophecies,  like 
thoae  ■•  Lcland,    from  the  Scaler   Chronicuni',   says  that 

'  WHL.' trc*,  and  Thomas  Erccldoune,  spoke  words  yn  figure 

•  as  w«Tc  the  prophecies  of  Merlin'.'  In  the  library  of  Lincoln  cathc^ 
dial,  there  is  a  metrical  romance  entitled,  TliOstAS  OF  Ekseldown, 
wUcli  begins  with  the  usual  address, 

Lordyngcs  both  great  and  sm.all. 

e  Om  whence  ibe  present  term  ytii*  nroM.    S«c  Faucbet,  Rec  p.  7>  la 
,  •«  km*  Jtt't  7«<.x  lot  ilv  Ix 

Job  fix  gcaljrl  in  his  "JtiUx,  greatly  w^ftncueth. 
IWt  ll,  '  |<*  ■■  lh»  aooMnt  oT  U*  Life  " 

And  Jafcxs  aiidju4c^esi,  and  Unzfcn  (A  hiUl 
!>■>  h.  Mllwll.  Redtm  of  talta.     OU>cr  iUu<:.  HocogM* 

tf«h(«wk.    CtaMMM Wlrfrtd*  wet* common  u:  'lontlka 

tmitmAam^    Sea  M«b.  otfkocmiat  la  principa'-  -   ^(^•n. 

Xjbl.  wt,  p.  fla.  ty  tiw  very  ksnicd  tna  ix^geni^H  '1 

ibt  tma ttmmm  rf »  fMiimutlit  tnlidtd.  Art dt  .  I. 

IMt- J.  V  X  Ik.  tliUtztt  M '^^ '   -  -  ^ 

Pv/ffs^  IM  voQ  ;  Ne  vtiibt  ntaim  el  canter. 

T1i0e  it  OTWii  CfvAt  /Vmrfw*.  •  '■  '«'>  ChHzH,  in  many  nuniivripc  Ubran«&. 

iMMiyaaK.  •  Sc'^ni.  <  .\  little  while. 

'"Sir  Xs^«R  (f  Maltco.*    Itapnanl  ii  he  was  bora  at  Milton  in  Lincob- 

Ak>.  <Pref.  ;    57  53. 

f  ilaMdiairraKkhiKancrditrooicle  '.<(  i.ii-.ini  never  pnnted,  which  1,'  is 

ttHiiAad  ad  «r  Ftvtieh  raymc  into  French  prjvc.  Col.  ml.  i.  P.  ii.  pa^.  5-'.  '  ^ 

■MjBribllll  vnOni  or  ndoovd  by  Thamai  Grey  into  (»««.  Londineni.  .\: 
Ik  L|i  yL    Otli«n  lAnn  U 10  have  tieco  the  wocic  of  John  Crajr,  an  emin^m  our.  ruji':ii, 
i^«l  (be  yar  issjt.    It  bcsiw,  lu  the  uauftl  form,  with  the  ceaiion  of  the  world,  fusses  on 
k  »Ma*.  awl  cfaM  widbEdirard  1 1 L 

»Of  COWtfcaitwoaa  aptyt  andmnnrJBn.    The  f  n>/Anv<    '  " 
■  MMM  tamaacnpti.     In  the  Scrtch  Prv^tit:,  \ 
I  MiniiBlil  ■•  lh«  author  of  Kwie  iif  ihcra.     '  i\s  I 


fca— ■  !■  I»  eiinfaund'rf  witL  WiUkn  Banter,  a  wiilcraf  ihanifs  of  K' 
~   ~  i  of  Bridhlnpton, 


^  .    ift  fmbaUy  Jotin  UridiiasvOQ,  an  aucu^tne  canon  ^ 
fl^'C^radba  i^mlicitit^m,  iti  wCkh  U-  ' 

"iS^  MSS.  Dieb.  DiU  CoJ 


•  Ul  Mipr.  p.  s<a 


THOMAS,  THE  RYMER,  OF  ERCELDOWN,  SCOTLANDt 

In  the  Bodleian  library',  among  the  theological  works  of  John  Lawcm, 
monk  of  Worcester,  and  student  in  theology  at  Oxford,  about  the  year 
144S,  written  with  his  oven  hand,  a  fragment  of  an  English  poem  occurs, 
which  begins  thus; 

Joly  chepert  [shepherd]  of  Askeldownc'. 
In  the  British  Museum  a  manuscript  English  poem  occurs,  witli  this 
French  title  prefixed, '  La  Countesse  de  Dunbar,  dcmanda  a  Thomas 
'  Essedounde  quant  la  guere  d'Escoce  prendre!  f)-n'.'    This  was  pro- 
bably our  prophesier  Thomas  of  Erceldown.    One  of  his  predictions  is 
mentioned  in  an  ancient  Scots  poem  entitled,  A  New  Year's  Gift, 
written  in  the  year  1 562,  by  Alexander  Scott'.    One  Thomas  Leir- 
mouth,  or  Rjiner,  was  also  a  prophetic  bard,  and  lived  at  Erslingtoun, 
sometimes  perhaps  pronounced  Erseldoun.    This  is  therefore  probably 
the  same  person.    One  who  personates  him,  says, 
In  Erslingtoun  I  dwell  at  hame, 
Thosias  Rymer  men  call  me. 
He  has  left  vaticinal  rhymes,  in  which  he  predicted  the  union  of  Scot- 
land with  England,  about  the  year  1279*.    Fordun  mentions  several  of 
his  prophecies  concealing  the  future  state  of  Scotland'. 

Out  author,  Robert  de  Brunne,  also  translated  into  English  rhymes 
the  treatise  of  cardinal  Bonaventura,  his  contemporary*,  De  cosna  et 
passione  Domini  et  p/rnis  S.  Afariiz  Virginis,  with  the  following  title. 
'  Medytaciuns  of  the  Sopcr  of  our  Lorde  Jhesu,  and  alsoof  hys  Passyun, 
'  and  eke  of  the  Peynes  of  hys  swetc  Modyr  mayden  Marj-c,  the 
'  whychemade  yn  Latyn  Bonaventure  Cardynall'.  But  I  forbear  to  give 
further  extracts  from  this  writer,  who  appears  to  have  professed  much 
more  industry  than  genius,  and  cannot  at  present  be  read  with  much 
pleasure.  Yet  it  should  be  remembered,  that  even  such  a  writer  as 
Robert  de  Brumie,  uncouth  and  unplcasing  as  he  naturally  seems,  and 
chiefly  employed  in  turning  tlie  theology  of  his  age  into  rhyme,  con- 
tributed to  form  a  style,  to  teach  expression,  and  to  polish  liis  native 
tongue.  In  the  infancy  of  language  and  composition,  nothing  is 
wanted  but  writers :  at  that  period  even  the  most  artless  haNie 
their  use. 
>  MSS.  BodL  691.  (oL  •  MSS.  HarL  9353.  C  117.    U  besiiu  (hu^ 

Wbea  num  as  mad  a  kingge  or  a  capped  man 
Whcji  mon  t$  lever  other  monnes  thyoge  iben  ys  owen. 

*  Ancient    Scots  poems.     Ediub.    1770.    tztno.    p.    i^     Sec   the    mgemous   cdiloc^A 
ndes,  p.  31a. 

*  SfMck  Prvfluciei,^  ut  fupr.  p.  19.  XI.  13.  li  36^  vu.  Tk*  Praphay  rf  Th^mat  RymfTt 
Pr.     '  SliUe  on  my  wayes  as  1  wcuL' 

'' '  ■'     -   "•■■    —    ■■      1 -'^rnUhc  isalsomewtlon--^  '  "  "-^ -■  ■'      ii""..-.    -t   &... 

;'  Bonavcnturt's  ira-:  h. 

I1  .ve  have,  '  The  Trcai  ^ 

.  i:;.vuie,  that  was  Cardinal  ■■.  I..'- ^j-iL, vt   .*■...,<.-  --.i.  ,,;...     nu& 

^  -  .Mys  BraiittwKi,  *  the  worchypfull  prionu  ot  Llartibrde.*    Xhii  tk  VOt 

.pt. 

*  ..1.-^  1.^.,.  .,.,.  L84.    The  first  line  it. 

Almighty  god  in  triaite. 
It  wu  Dcver  prinUd. 
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i^Rob —  '" — '■ -ad,  bisbop  of  Lincoln',  who  died  in  1253,15  said  in 
Bc  .  obcrt  dc  Brunne,  quoted  above,  to  have  been  fond  of 

:  ttic:- ••  :i.'i'j  rn;!5ic  of  the  tninstxcls.  He  wns  most  atLichcJ  to  the 
French  niiRstrtIs,  in  whose  language  he  has  left  a  poem,  ntv xr  printed, 
of  »«ri  TTiis  was  probably  translated  into  English  rhyme 

aboat  t:  f  Edward  I.     Nor  is  it  quite  improbable,  if  the  tian- 

«Utkm  ua^  nude  at  this  period,  that  the  translator  wns  Robert  de 
BniOBc;  especially  as  he  translated  another  of  Grosthcad's  pieces.  It 
i»  called  by  Ldand  Chateau  d'Amour^.  But  in  one  of  the  Bodleian 
MSS  tt  this  book  we  have  the  following  title,  Romance  par  Main 
Rattrt  GrosstUtt^.  In  another  it  is  called,  Ce  est  la  vie  tie  D.  Jhu 
dt  J  J  hrsTtatniU  set  a  erdine  de  Saint  Robert  Grosselesie  kc  fiit  evcqut 
C-  And  in  this  copy,  a  very  curious  apralogy  to  the  clergy  is 

pi: .,  the  poem,  for  the  language  in  which  it  is  written'.    'Et 

'  qitaiarls  lingua  romana  [romance]  coram  CLERicis  sapore.m  si;avi- 
'  TATIS  noD  habcat,  tamen  pro  laicis  qui  minus  intelligunt  opusculum 

•  iUivl  aptum  est'.'  This  piece  professes  to  treat  of  the  creation,  tlje 
{cdemplion,  the  day  of  judgment,  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  torments 
of  hcD:  but  the  whole  is  a  religious  allegory,  and  under  the  ideas  of 
chrraby  the  fundamental  articles  of  christian  belief  are  represented. 
Il  has  the  air  of  a  system  of  divinity,  written  by  a  troubadour.  The 
poet,  in  det'    ' '  ■  advent  of  Christ,  supposes  that  he  entered  into 

•  ■kafnificc:  hich  is  the  body  of  the  immaculate  virgin.  The 
ttrocturc  of  is  conceived  with  some  imagin.ition.  and  drawn 
witblbepc:  nee.     The  poem  begins  with  these  lines. 

Ki  pe&K  br  :  .Saru  penser  ne  poet  suflise : 

De  do]  bon  cr  Oeu  nos  dont  de  li  penser 

Oe  Id  par  kt,  en  ki,  sont  Tos  les  biens  ki  font  en  el  mond. 

Bvt  I  hasten  to  the  translation,  which  is  more  immediately  con- 
nected Willi  <nir  present  subject,  and  Itas  this  title.  *  Her  bygenet  a 
treiys  thai  ys  ydept  Castel  of  Love  that  *  biscop  Grosteyit  made 
jr»i*  far  Icwdc  mcnnes  by  hove'.'  Then  follows  the  prologue  or  intro- 
daction. 

That  {^ood  ihinkcth  good  may  do. 
And  God  wol  help  mm  thar  to  : 


I  Th*  aadiec  &n.1  ir.ir.Oil.%f  mr  trflcti  itiiii  (.cMr."iM(l-J  m  m.inin^nrti.    T'  .»n  nM  Enjli.h 


^il  m  the  tiaa^bu 

.^     I  '  abkadtbcui  ' 

'Scr^t  Hrjt.  p.  iZy  »M 


.'^di  far  Lixaht.    Sccliloe- 


LL  Viru^  t  i^ 


'.  msnt  iia  m 


{vinleU  l  a:i<i  i\  i 


58  THE  CASTEL  OF   LOVE  BY  BISCOF  GROSTEYZT. 

Ffor  nas  never  good  work  wrougt 

With  cute  biginninge  of  good  thougt 

Ne  never  was  wrougt  non  vuel*  th>-ng 

That  \'uel  thougt  nas  the  biginnyng. 

God  ffuder,  and  sone  and  holigoste 

That  alio  thing  on  eorthe  fixt^  and  wos^ 

That  one  Godart  and  thrillihod'. 

And  threo  persones  in  one  hod*, 

Withouten  end  and  bi  ginninge, 

To  whom  we  ougten  over  alle  thinge, 

Worschepe  him  with  trewe  love, 

That  kineworthe  king  art  us  above, 

In  whom,  of  whom,  thorw  whom  beoth, 

AUc  the  good  schipes  that  we  hire  i  seotb. 

He  Icve  us  thenche  and  worchen  so, 

That  he  us  schylde  from  vre  so, 

All  wc  habbcth  to  help  neode 

That  we  ne  bcth  all  of  one  theode, 
Ne  i  boren  in  one  londe,  Ne  one  speche  undirstonde 

Ne  mowc  wc  al  Latin  wite*       Ne  Ebreu  ne  Gru"  that  beth  I  write, 

Ne  Ffrcnch,  ne  this  other  spechen, 

That  me  mihte  in  worlde  sechen. 

To  herie  god  our  derworthi  drihte^ 

As  vch  mon  ougte  with  all  his  mihte  ; 
Lost  song  sjTigcn  to  god  zeme',      With  such  speche  as  he  con  leme ; 
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1    That » tlie 

-nv,-n  i-f: 

TT.-  iiourc.        Of  solas  and  of  socour,                              1 
n:  slont  bi  twene  two,                                                   1 

^»C  hj-lU  ?. 

:               For  the  tour'  15  so  «< I  with outcn,             1 
1,             That  noil  1;                                                 1 
thing;     He  stont  on                        1  i  found,       ^J 

A: 

'i  ! 

^'d  to  the  ground                                                 ^^^ 
■■'  won  noD  vucl'  thing,                                       ^H 

N'-  •:  :•■ 

-;  ;             And  thaiig  be  he  so  lo-.liche,            ^^M 

Hi-.i  .    /.. 

ho,            To  all  thulke  that  ben  hii  fon            ^H 

Ff 

^H 

^^^^_^ 

T.. 

^^1 

^^^^^b 

Sf-;^ 

^^H 

^^^^^H 

So  : 

^^^1 

^^^^^1 

As  ! 

^^^^H 

^^^^^H 

N. 

^^B 

^^^^^H 

N\ 

^^H 

^^^^^H 

N< 

^M 

^^^^^H 

On 

•  stondcth  last,                                             ^^| 

^^^^^M 

All 

lies  bctbc  bi  (last,                                          ^^M 

^^^^^B 

Al, 

\,''  so  stondcth  upright,                                        ^^M 

^^ 

W 

and  fcir  i  di^ht :                                                  ^^U 
ncs  thcr  beth  i  wTOuht                                          ^^ 

Wkhgret  t 

it'.          And  cvrichon  hath  gat  and  toure,            J 

Thernevti 

Lire,          Never  schal  so  him  stondc  with          ^H 
'  <ld  Ocn  to  scchen  ^ith^                                    ^^M 

Thb  caste! 

And  is  ;d  dcpc)'ntcd  withouten,           ^H 
lh.1t  wcl  bctli  sent,'"  ;                                   ^H 

C^  i.     .1   ..    ( 

That  to  the  r-'- ^— i;-'-                        ^ 

V 

'.h,            Ffor  the  g-                           1  cvcrc. 

Al-.  : 

...  ;.>verc,        Sr-: Hin  .ill,                      ...,;  Ijeug 

Soisyade 

T                                 clcpcthariht 
tu!h  SO  faire;i, 

TTictF. 

1st            Over  >                   md   so  ys  i  cast. 

Th»t  V 

■•.en.         The  i                   h  al  abouten. 

Awtisiati^. 

'  :il    Tliat shuiincih ashitbarnd" were". 
',■  is  whit  schin\Tige 

SbWflictocwJi'.hi:  i 

And  castcth  that  iiht  so  wyde            ^^M 

After  Ic. 

and  \k  syde,                                                 ^^M 

Til 

wo  nc  woug, 

Av 

r  i  nou^. 

Amy*!.'  "  ■" 
WdJi  1 

1 

■1, 

A^.l    t. 

.   -M.,         ...u...i  .,..j.-^  i..._.  .-,  U...V  a.1. 

L 

»"- 'i»r«areiht«.&c.      »  Btauiy. 

k^f)^«l> -MnMniMs 

toL                                           '  &il.    /r.  tfr^.      »Couji*el. 

^^U  ^Mk  m  •  M  ko* 

1                                       . 

^^^r^ 

ri 

Istiiaiiur.                          I'  <>rit.                                                ^H 

^B^BevfKl 

'.  <Me                              lire.         ^H 

^^^PM*a<>r- 

><iM       Bpi^                      -     A-r  <;rK       UA>.                         ^H 

^^Kbmibna 

villi  hjiiicaa              Est  !'>'r>i '                       .1;                                .                           ■ 

^^■Bactaan  qioarraiacS 

Kilraucttail                       -r.Oiit.        "  KtiaiMft                       ■ 

6o     ROMANCE  OR  FRENCH  PREFERRED  TO  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE* 

Xe  dar  lie  sccke  non  other  leche  That  mai  riht  of  this  water  eleche. 
In  thulkc*  dervvorthi  faire  toure     Ther  stent  a  trone  with  much  honour, 
Of  whit  >'vori  and  feirore  of  liht    Thanthcsomeresdaywhenheisbriht, 

With  cumpas  i  throwen  and  with  gin  al  i  do 

Seven  steppes  ther  beoth  therto,  &c. 
The  ffoure  smale  toures  abouten,  That  with  the  heige  toure  withouten 

Ffour  had  thewes  that  about  hire  i  seoth, 

Ffoure  vertus  cardinals  beoth,  &c. 

And-  which  beoth  threo  bayles  get 

That  with  the  camels  ben  so  wd  i  set, 

And  i  cast  with  cumpas  and  walled  abouten. 

That  wilcth  the  heihe  tour  with  outen  : 

Bote  the  inmost  bayle  I  wote 

Bitokcncth  hire  holi  maydenhode,  &c. 
The  middle  bayle  that  wite  ge,        Bitokcneth  hire  holi  chastite 
And  scthcn  the  overmast  bayle       Bitokeneth  hire  holie  sposaile,  &c. 

The  seven  kernels  abouten. 

That  with  greot  gin  beon  y  wrougt  withouten. 
And  witeth  this  castel  so  well,  With  arwe  and  with  quarrel*, 

That  beoth  the  seven  vertues  with  wunne 

To  overcum  the  seven  deadly  sinne,  &c*. 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  great  impediment  to  the  cultivation  and  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  the  English  language  at  these  early  periods, 
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before  ocnuTcA  Lord  LytteUon  quotes  from  the  Lirabetli 
fibiary  a  Dvanascri[it  pucm  in  French  and  Norman  verse  on  the  sub- 
JKt  of  king  Dcrmod's  expulsion  from  Ireland,  and  the  recovery  of  bJ5 
IdvgdaiD'.  I  could  mention  many  others.  Anonymous  French 
pieces,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  written  about  this  time,  are 
ilBUaicrablc  in  our  manuscript  repositories*.  Yet  this  fashion  pro- 
ceeded rather  from  necessity  and  a  principle  of  convenience,  than  from 
aSsGUtion.  The  vernacular  Enghsh,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  was 
neigh  and  wipolished  :  and  although  these  writers  possessed  but  fciv 
ideu  of  taste  and  degance,  they  embraced  a  foreign  tongue,  almost 
eqaaUjr  (iuniliar,  and  in  which  ihcy  could  convey  their  sentiments  with 
pratcf  case,  grace,  and  propriety.  It  should  also  be  considered,  that 
ear  most  ctninent  scholars  received  a  part  of  their  education  at  the 
■UTcrnty  of  Paris.  Another,  and  a  verj-  materi.il  circumstance,  con- 
CBRcd  to  cairotcnancc  iliis  fashionable  practice  of  composing  in  French, 
It  piocuicd  them  readers  of  rank  and  distinction.  The  English  court, 
for  EDOCV  than  two  hundred  years  after  the  conquest,  was  totally 
Fimdl :  *od  our  kings,  cither  from  birth,  kindred,  or  marriage,  and 
finnJl  perpetual  intercourse,  seem  to  have  been  more  closely  con- 
nected with  France  than  with  England.  It  was  however  fortunate 
lliat  these  French  pieces  were  written,  as  some  of  them  met  with  their 
baiMbUort :  who  perhaps  unable  to  aspire  to  t)ic  praise  of  original 
Wiiltn,  at  least  by  this  means  contributed  to  adorn  their  native  tongue  : 
and  who  very  probably  would  not  have  written  at  all,  had  not  original 
writers,  '.  -"->"  their  contemfwrarics  who  wrote  in  French,  furnished 
thcxn  '  \  and  tnatcrials. 

Hcartii.,  !-■  >Miosc  diligence  even  the  poetical  antiquarian  is  much 
cUijed,  but  whose  conjectures  are  generally  wrong,  imagines,  that  the 
,  EnK>>**'  metrical  romance,  called  Rvcharde  cuer  de  lvon,  w.is 
by  Robcn  de  Brunnc.     It  was  at  least  probable,  tluit  the 

:  of  tacmastic  life  produced  many  rhjiners.    From  proofs  here 


*^  k  soft  ft  da  yt'' 
Thb  MSS  M*  wriii' 
Kxd  mmicmait  ;: 


lU  I  .'-rrnsion  Jcsu  CrvH  ct   r'"  liesMiT-.-,.-:....  n..T.v.  .t.^^' 

Our  author,  Tohxi  ! !  ;n 

hymoa.     He  died.  .^  .  ^:,. 

■  :  of  Tohiah.  which  the  author,  most  protably  an  Fncllih* 
<cst  of  William,  Prior  of  Kemlworih  in  Wuivi'.ljliiz^ 


r  CwUVfrmc  rae  pric 
.<4wanJk  wi  Afdnwe, 

I  )M  hi  «■  KMaina  la  no 


T*c  I'eKlyse  urynte  Mdrie 
Ki  (-'•nc  le  plii4  haucc  |icyiie 

Dc  kclui  kj  unt  nun  Tabi«,  9k. 


l!  ». 


l>y  Sir  O.  Cmir  in  (J. 
NIA.  It  iva*  probably 
It.  i,  aB,  Notca     Tha 
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nrovinoe  of  a 
Vulumc  woi  [II  ■ 
wilh  French.    J 


given  wc  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  monks  often  wrote  for  the 
minslrcis :  and  although  our  Gilbertine  brother  of  Bmnnc  chose  to 
relate  tnie  stories  in  plain  language,  yet  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  many  of  our  ancient  tales  in  verse  containing  fictitious  adventures, 
were  \vritten,  although  not  invented,  in  the  religious  houses.  The 
romantic  lustor)*  of  G:^y  earl  of  IVaru/ick,  is  expressly  said,  on  good 
authority,  to  have  been  w-ritten  by  Walter  of  Exeter,  a  Franciscan 
Friar  of  Carocus  in  Cornwall,  about  the  year  1292^  Tli  ' '  '  .  of 
the  monasteries  were  full  of  romances.      Btt/is  of  Sot  .  in 

French,  was  in  the  library  of  the  abbey  of  Leicester".  In  thai  of  the 
abbey  of  Glastonbury,  we  find  Liber  de  Excidso  Troji2y  Gcsta  RUardi 
Rfgis^  and  Gcsta  Altxaiidri  Regis,  in  the  year  1247'.  These  were 
some  of  the  most  favorite  subjects  of  romance,  as  I  shall  shew  hcrc- 

Sint  li-'auter  de  ByhUsvoorth  fttr  la  crvisrru  en  la  tprre  setntf.  And  a  French  romontk 
pxm  on  a  knight  called  Capanee,  pcrhapi  Stattiu's  Qtpaneos.  MSS  CotL  Vn^p,  A.  iii.  ut 
aupr.     U  begins. 

Qui  bom  countes  ^cl  entendre. 

See  "The  Cakterduhy  Tales  of  CiiALXttit.    To  which  arc  ai! !    '    '     '"  :  Im 

'  Language  and  Versification,  an  Intkoductorv  DisirouiisH,  ;ii,  '  ,-75, 

'4  vol.  8vo.'    Thi'  fm^tcHy  t-erformancc.in^vyiich  tli?  a-^tfinr  (ut^  S----,  ,  j«- 

ment,  sagiciu ,       '    '  '  familiar  Ln  ...■  '    '  Jic 

mJ 

37-  l>- 

Ohptrumm  trimvty 

Agahi.  ibid.  C  76.     Where  ■  lover,  an  EngUshmao,  addr^&ses  his  mistress  who  was  of  Pvls. 
I>a*n  ludiijl^ibux  veltit  tacinia  Le  dieu  d'amour  moi  ticut  en  liel  An^iuiia,  &fr 

Soniclinies  their  poetry  wat  half  French  and  half  EagUsh.    As  in  a  tons  ^<*  ihe  holy  vfagb 
on  our  Saviour's  passion.  Ibid.  f.  83. 

Maydei'  .  oye*  eel  oreysoun.        From  sfaome  thou  '       ii^Celoua: 

For  loY                         l-:  me  mcaci  dc  trcfoun,     Ich  w^es  wod  an  ■'.  ioun*  ^i^ 

In  t!ic  ■                        uiJ  a  French  poem  prohiblv  written  by  .ii!  1  -h-r-  yc^i 

1                                        Jvcntures  ol  Giloie  and  Johanne,  two  ladii:*  of  ea'.  ■   ^:|5 

\                                   !  Ireland;  piirticularly  at  W'iucliestcr  and  Pontefrac^  l1)e 

cv..                                    I  referred  '..j  :i  ri-.;i..]i  [■.■■_[n,  in  v.luiJi  iIj.?  [■■■nM  suiii"..-...  -d, 

nt^ln****,  tf^vcliuig  £rom  L-  luc 

The  Ung  aslii  him  maay  qu  tic 

Tlieiiuiitr  l.v.rJc',  Millie  ;                                      ..,                                    -.        .  ■  tr, 
.  U 

.:.  ut  supr.     I  suppose  Carcw  means  the  r 
I.T  wrote  Vitam  Guidcnis^  which  s'^cm 

jIso  wrote  Guy's  history.     Hearr--  '  *■** 

■\  Anna!  Dun^taple,  num.   xi.     '<  '-ni 

i-iax.  capir.  xi.  by  Girardiu  Conn  li/r 

\  from  thi-i  Girardus;  as  Lydgai  t  at 

'.  31 .  f.  64.  Tit.     Uu-rvpfHtUth  th<  y^, 

,       _'_:  iiycJcr        Called  of  old  GutA&D  L^ . 

Which  wrote  the  dedls,  with  grete  diligencef 
Of  them  that  were  in  We*tser  crowne-l  Wyn^**,  ftc. 

r.  L  p.  85.     Someh.-t\  '  1it| 

incpcrviins.    Thii  j  ly. 

■;io  ili-ijl'-i-m  mar.i.  .nX 

:   I.  75.    T.n  -a 


i>n  Chaucer, 
.  Iicforc  hintc! 
iiji.   .M^^S.  Harl.  as5j.  I. 
Dieu  roy  dc  Mageste, 
Nostre  roy  e  u.  meyoe 
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a  catalogue  of  the  library  of  ihc  abbey  of  PctcrboroDgh  arc 

tmys  itnJ  Amrlion^,  Sir  Trhlrjm,  Guy  de  Bur^oym,  .iml 

h  !   in  French:    together  with   MeriMs  Prophcui-^ 

t  L...  •'•'■,   and  the  Destruction  0/  Troj^.      Amon,.,   t'l  ■ 

^cn  :  ler  college  by  tlie  founder  William  of  V,     _ 

Idxli  ...  lu^u  rank,  about  the  year  1387,  wc  have  Chronu<„i 

la  the  library  of  Windsor  college,  in  thercignof  Henry  VIII., 

Bvercd  in  the  midst  of  missals,  psalters,  and  homilies,  Dun 

}id  tU  Rcmances,  aV  guibus  unus  liber  de  ROSE,  et  alius  dijfi- 

Tit^.    This  is  the  language  of  the  king's  commissioners,  who 

the  archiws  of  the  college  :  the  first  of  these  two  Frendi 

I  U  pcttiaps  John  dc  Meun's  Roman  de  la  Rose.    A  friar,  in 

►wmsn's  Visions,  is  said  to  be  much  belter  acquainted  with  the 

'/Cluster,  than  with  his  Paternoster". 

sought  all  opportunities  of  amusc- 

id  coniined  situations,  were  fond  of  .ndmittinij 

ii\-als  ;  and  were  hence  familiarised  to  romantic 

i,'S  were  expended  on  minstrels,  who  accom- 

■■  the  harp,  at  the  feast  of  the  installation  of 

:  itins  at  Canterburj',  in  the  year  1309.     At  this 

, . ,  oix  thousand  guests  were  present  in  and  about 

•  y^     It  was  not  deemed  an  occurrence  unworthy  to 

when   Adam   de  Orlcton,   bishop  of  Winchester. 

d   priory  of  St.  Swithin  in  th.tt  city,  a  minstrel 

nho  sung  the  -"^otti;  of  Colbrond  a 

■<  Emma  delivered  from  thr  phugh- 

pnoi  .Vlcxander  de  Hcrriard,  in  the  ■ 

'US  article,  as  it  appears  in  an  anci 

'■•1    y.    :!  'Ifr  quidftm   nomine  , 

,      .  t,/  .,■  (..■.  I'.uiii  Emme  rcgine  a  jui 

auia    pricrif'     In    an   annual    accompt-roU   of  the 


m.  L.  t.     It  begins. 
W.  4.  I,  xxviti,    I  tl. 


b  h  IISS.  Tl 
t£.B^< 


OMkaicuTc  ■ray, 


p.  wt-  teq.— I  will  pn 
ii.p.i»7.^( 

fwBN.     Tl 

acrkat*  tsyihiac  of  ihc  ' 


ECAWiM 


S-'SSkhial  Wiir. 
Coy  Im.: 
vnfltef  IBCcity 
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Augustine  prior>-  of  Bicester  in  Oxfordshire,  for  the  year  1431,  the 
following  entries  relating  to  this  subject  occur,  which  I  chuse  to  eidiibit 
in  the  words  of  the  original.  '  DONA  Prioris.  Ef  in  datU  cuidam 
'  a'tharizatori  in  die  sancd  yeronimi,  viii.  d. — Et  in  datis  alteri  cithaH- 
'  satori  in  ffcsto  Apostolorum  Simonis  et  Jude  cognomine  Hendy, 
'  xii.  d.—Ef  in  daiis  cuidam  viinstrallo  dotnini  le  Talbot  infra  natale 
'  domini,  xii.  d. — Et  in  daiis  ministrallis  domini  le  Sfraun^  in  die 
'  Epiphanic,  xx.  d. — Et  in  datis  duobus  ministrallis  domini  Lovell  in 
'  crastino  S.  .Vara'  ffangeliste,  xvi.  d. — Et  in  datis  ministrallis  ducts 
'  Glocestrie  inffesto  nativitatis  bcate  Marie,  iii  s.  iv  d.'  1  must  add,  as 
it  likewise  paints  the  manners  of  the  monks,  '■  Et  in  datis  cuidam, 
'  Urfario,  iiii  d*.  In  the  prior's  accounts  of  the  Augustine  canons  of 
Maxtokc  in  Warwickshire,  of  various  years  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
one  of  the  styles,  or  general  heads,  is  De  Joculatoribus  ET  MIMIS. 
I  will,  without  apology,  produce  some  of  the  particular  articles  ;  not 
distinguishing  between  Mimi,  yoculatores,  Jocatores,  Lusores,  and 
Citharisti.e  :  who  all  seem  alternately,  and  at  different  times,  to  have 
exercised  the  same  arts  of  popular  entertainment  "Joailatori  in 
'  scp/iniana  S.  Midtaelis,  iv  d. — Cithariste  tempore  nafalis  domini  et 
'  aliisjocjti'ribus,  iv  d. — Afimis  de  Solihull,  vi  A.—Mimis  de  Coventry, 
'  XX  <i,^Mimo  damiiti  Ferrers^  vi  d.—Lusoriius  de  Eton,  viii  d. — 
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'•)n'.«     Nor  must  I  omit  that  two  minstrels 
f  the  ff&tivity  at  ihc  consccralion  of  Juhn, 
.  ar   1432,  viV,  '  Dat.  duobus  mimii  de 
firiorti,  xii  d*.     Nor  is  it  improbabl<r, 
ij  1  our  (^catcr  monusUTica  kept  minstrels  of  their  own  m 

ri  s.i  .-irlv  )«  th.    \,  ,r   1180,  in  tho  reign  of  Henry  II., 

y  ly,  or  annuity,  from  the    Benc- 

f.i  ii...M    i.  .u.  licster*  ;   undoubtedly  on  condition 

il;  .'iL*  monks  in  tliu  profession  of  a  harper  on  public 

occibiMn-^  s  of  Conw.iy  and  Stmtflur  in  Wales  respectively 

■oiDtiUno!  lid  the  Welsh  monasteries  in  general  were  the 

lUt  the  year  1380, 

!l  liii  scholars,  for  their 

«i  cr  and  supper,  to  cnicr- 


Tk(r> 


'J- 


IlM 


ut 


c.i.j  jiiitt.  t\.t.        —  I  nc  ituiLvtrcUuf 

icr,  oci.ur  very  frequently,    la  li/jina 

'  v.*    .      r-?and,  tuter   of  canJin4 
<  reiioue  urere  ihc  muift- 


^■nK  pJU  Uirir 

BZaArfbvorB^ 

«l    M<^piiW    B  ^, 

tNM  O*  «Ana«  rt^'.  •«--.    1^;^ 

•ifa   UWJliLJ>»..    iu/ 

1  IWI     ll  ~-!».r.lS,l  iVCn,.^ 

V 

*M*. 

*  C«mn>  Ota  <t>  1 

Hhm  91^9^*  '**'- 

Hagfaa  If 

^^^^P*^**"' 

^^^^^pir  ^' 

PHnBv"^*""^' ' 

.*" 


>i''iiui<ii^   m  rfu 


ad 


'r*  rifn  wkm-  in  Mph  rr^wlr  fnr  (h'-ir  performanr*-*  of  iIiU 

■  ..    .     r    .    ,        .     L       .  .1  .,  .1  _^^ 


Wood  rela' 


I  *t«M«l  tiiwa  I 


■  ',•■■  .<.■,.,... r-,M..,iMV.M^,.i.i,„,r.-..,    ...-. ih. 
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iflin  themselves  with  songs,  and  other  diversions  consistent  with 
decency :  and  to  recite  poems,  chronicles  of  kingdoms,  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  together  with  the  like  compositions,  not  misbecoming  the 
clerical  character,  I  will  tratiscribe  his  words.  '  Quando  ob  dei  re- 
'  verentiam  aut  sue  matris,  vel  alterius  sancti  cujuscunque,  tempore 
'  ycmali,  ignis  in  aula  sociis  ministratur  ;  tunc  scolaribus  et  sociis  post 
'  tempus  prandii  aut  cenc,  liccat  gracia  recreationis,  in  aula,  in  Canti- 
'  Icnis  et  aliis  solaciis  honestis,  moram  facere  condeccntem  ;  et  Poc- 
'  inata,  regnorum  Chronicas,  el  mundi  hujus  Mirabilia,  ac  cetera  que 
'  statum  clericalcm  condccorant,  scriosius  pertractare'.'  The  latter 
part  of  this  injunction  seems  to  be  an  explication  of  the  former  :  and 
on  the  whole  it  appears,  that  the  Cantilence  which  the  scholars  should 
sing  on  these  occasions,  were  a  sort  of  Pofmata^  or  poetical  Chronicles, 
containing  general  histories  of  kingdoms-.  It  is  natural  to  conclude, 
that  they  preferred  pieces  of  English  history  :  and  among  Heame's 
MSS.  I  have  discovered  some  fr.aginents  on  vellum',  containmg  metrical 
chronicles  of  our  kings  ;  whicli,  from  the  nature  of  the  composition, 
seem  to  have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  and  answer  our  idea  of  these 
general  Chronica  ragnorum.  Heame  supposed  them  to  have  been 
written  about  the  time  of  Richard  I.  :  but  I  rather  assign  then:  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  1.,  who  died  in  the  year  1307.  But  the  reader  sliall 
judge.  The  following  fragment  begins  abruptly  with  some  rich  presents 
which  king  Athelstan  received  from  Charles  III.,  king  of  France:  a 
n.-iil  which  pierced  our  Saviour's  feet  on  the  cross,  a  spear  with  which 
Charlem.igne  fought  against  the  Saracens,  and  which  some  supposed 
to  be  the  spear  which  pierced  our  Saviour's  side,  a  part  of  the  holy 
cross  enclosed  in  crystal,  three  of  the  thorns  from  the  crown  on  our 
Sauour's  head,  and  a  crown  formed  entirely  of  precious  stones,  which 
was  endued  willi  a  mystical  power  of  reconciling  enemies. 

Ther  in  was  closyd  a  naylegrcte  That  went  thorw  oure  lordis  fete. 

Gyt*  he  present>-d  hym  the  spcre  That  Charles  was  wont  to  bore 

Agcns  the  Saras>'ns  in  bat.iyie ;  Many  swore-  and  s,iydc  saunfaylc^ 

That  with  tliat  spere  smerlc*  Our  lorde  was  slungen  to  tlie  herte. 

And  ;t  parly '  of  the  holi  crosse  In  crj'stal  done  in  a  cloos. 

And  three  of  the  thornes  kcne  That  was  in  Cristcs  hedc  sene. 

And  a  ryche  crowne  of  golde  Non  rycher  kyng  wcr  y  scholdc, 

1  Rubric.  »viu.   Tile  amc  thing  U  cnjoinct]  in  the  statutes  of  Winchester  iTlleipe.  Ruhr.  XT 

I  Jn  wA  icrti'-itil.-.r  .iny  ^-'iA\  ivi--..c;r-  iti  the  ■.Mlnles  of  preco.Jill::  .--Ile^r;  In  '-ilN.-f  u-i^  cnilt, 
(:  triMa 

I. 

i.t« 

ninriul  \\,  p.  654.     And  Rob^  Clouc  iL.  pL 

-  .    li.Ajl   (Jiuii  IK.  Pr.  87.) 

J  in  Oie  Lh  <ISS.  uifr.  ciiat     In  tL     Life  of  S. 

I'M' iiJ- 

l'i>r  •aint  E-tliound  had  a  murUta^,  Sec    l  c  '  Hefaadactiong  rod  ioiibfaaa*!^  ftc* 
'  P»rt.    Piece 
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Inlu 

An.l  • 

I 


.  ithowt  With  prctius  stonys  alle  a  bowte, 

lin''  The  stonys  hadde  ihc  maystry 

fcine,  Such  a  crowne  was  never  none, 
1  h    Syth  God  made  the  world  of  nogth. 

i^jiij,  .i.iu c  was  glad  and  biythc 

And  th.inkud  the  kyngc  of  Ffraunce  swythe, 
i-fi.  r,r,V.i.I  -ir,,!  r-. .  !,.•  In  crvstiantc  was  no  hym  leche. 

Was  (luy  of  Warwyk  yn  Inglondc, 
lylc  With  iimygti  gyande, without  fayle; 

id  Cwy  hym  slough  with  his  bond 

^  1  Held  this  his  kyngdome 

'.  that  ys  so  mury, 
.ind  lythc  at  MaJmcsbury'. 
A  brother  Hdmond.       And  was  kyng  of  Ingelond, 

:e,  But  unnetb  nine  yere, 

>:  .  it  a  Icste  At  Caunf erbury  '  a  cas  unwrest  •, 

A-,  I  •   the  iiicte  fal        He  bchclde  and  under  iliat 

'■   '    "^  dosgyse 

-  god  and  wise  ; 
lilt  •.-ik;  ..  li  U1.MV  and  sterte  uppe  « 

Aiid  hcnt  the  thcfe  by  the  toppe* 
..\t,,i   ,  ,^1    li.rn  (ioune  on  a  ston: 
i  Ic  out  a  knyfe  a  non 

Aad  tlie  V)°ng  :  .-ic,      Or  any  of  his  knightes  weste  • : 

The  barony^  slcne  up  anone.     And  slough  the  theefe  swythe  sone, 
_  But  arsi '  he  wounded  niany  one. 

Thni  h  and  thnigh  the  bone  : 

Ttili  ■  thcA- h.irc  ihf  kynge. 

And  thcr  uiadc  his   ' 


'  <lut  Edmund  w.is  dcd, 
rcrned   here 
After  hym  xtvnrd  scvut  Ed^rc 

-    kcnys'    ■    •      ■  • 

herd. 

tSOR}*^'  vin^i  •M.jji^r  iji   i\iiii,-, 

Edgarc  y  Liore  y  was, 


1 


!  i  s  brother  Edrcd ; 

iiut  unncthc  thrc  yere,  &c 
A  wvse  kvn^  and  a  warre : 


or  fore; 


LI1L'^>L'H    lit:    Lll.ll    >if. 


Lyme 
'  Ffor  in  hys  tymc  schal  be  pas, 


,1. 


Dunstoti, 


I  . 


_'jU 


10 


Of  all  good  in  every  tonne; 

>Thfi«. 

I  lb  miaeh  mmmitvj  ht  saw  the  fauement  at  the  holv 
-      "-•   •~— t  p.  ^ 

Kinc  AtKrIu.m  ).i\r.V  mi'.  1.  M  tl.n.-1  wn  v  w-i: 


gWcD  him  by  live  king  of 


.tjin  was  burial ;  asd  w 
'■  '^.-nttuulnic  ft  report 

.1.^  p.  rrr.    Out 


Mm*  o^  OlMXontittry  ftbbev.  r 
brunaili.  »1 


ictib  Chru  p.  all. 
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Ne  lored  he  never  fyght  ne  stryve. 


Al  wyle  that  last  his  lyve, 

The  knyghtes  of  Wales,  all  and  some 
Han  to  swcry  and  othes  holde.  And  trewc  to  be  as  y  told, 

To  bring  trynge  hym  trewagc '  yeare, 

CCC  wolves  eche  zere  ; 
And  so  they  dyde  trewliche  Three  yere  pleyneverlyche, 

The  fertheyeremyght  they  fynde  non.  So  clene  thay  wer  all  a  gon. 
#  *  #  * 

And  the  kyng  hyt  hem  forgat      For  he  nolde  hem  greve, 
Edgare  was  an  holi  man         That  oure  lorde,  &c. 

Although  we  have  taken  our  leave  of  Robert  de  Brunne,  yet  as  the 
subject  is  remarkable,  and  affords  a  striking  portraiture  of  ancient 
manners,  I  am  tempted  to  transcribe  that  chronicler's  description  of 
the  presents  received  by  king  Athelstane  from  the  king  of  France,  es- 
pecially as  it  contains  some  new  circumstances,  and  supplies  the 
defects  of  our  fragment.  It  is  from  his  version  of  Peter  Langtoft's 
chronicle  abovementioned. 

At  thc.feste  of  oure  lady  the  Assumpcion, 

Went  the  king  fro  London  to  Abindon, 

Thider  out  of  France,  fro  Charles  kyng  of  fame. 

Com  the  of  Boloyn,  Adulphus  was  his  name, 

And  the  duke  of  Burgoyn  Edmonde  sonne  Reynere. 
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^Qtbcr  of  ih«<r  fragments,  evidently  of  the  same  composition,  seems 

•■  " i..  ...  -,  jQ  |(,f  whole.     It  bccins  with  the  mar- 

pavscs  on  to  the  iniroduction  of  Wass-iil, 

lajiu  10  wii-  ii.iini.-s  .iiui  iHMsic.ii  of  England. 

And  now  he  ys  allc  so  hole  y  fonde, 

As  wh.in  he  was  y  leyde  on  grotmde. 

And  gyf  Re  willc  not  'trow  nic, 

Goth  to  Wcstin)n5tere,  .ind  ye  mow  sc 

In  that  lymc  Scynt  Albon, 

Fot  '      '  '      '        ■  ■'    '    '  ~    rtirdome, 

All'  l^schondc 

V  -.i  i.. ,;,,.. ad. 

In  1  ih  wdle, 

Cjk.        ..   .. ..     •:  !c  and  Drynkchayl 

In  to  this  iond,  wiih  owte'  wine, 

Thurghc  a  maydu'  brygh  .ind'  schcne. 

Sche  was"  cicput  m:iclc  N'ngc. 

For  hur  many  dothe  rede  and  syngc. 

Lotdyngys'^  ycnt  and  free. 

This  lend  lulh  y  haddc  n.imys  thre. 

Fcrest  hit  was  cicpiit  .Albyon, 

And  syth"  for  Urut  firctaync  a  non, 

All  ■  1  cleput  hit  ys, 

As'  y  wyssc. 

Tit.iKv  >  n;_;i_-  iru  .->iixone  wns  come. 

And  with  here  many  a  modcr  sonnc. 

Ffir  ■■'  •  ' V  undcrslondc 


Yi. 
Ar 
In 


liurc 


londe, 
Icyng 
rcstyn>j. 

\  uj  sihe"  b.ide, 
gth  sprede. 


A- 

Th 

A  ■  el  sthc  111  iile  sooe. 

All'  1.  castcl  »-is  al  in.ide, 

TliL  Uviij;  lu  the  null-  sche''*  b.jdc. 
The  kyng  grauntcd  here  a  none. 
Ue  w)'st  not  what  tluy  wold  dune. 
♦  »  « 

A'"'  '•  ham  in  this  mancre 

'  '1  nioriiw  sthal  ct.-  licit 

•Jl 

'  1-  ne  of  them, 

"I  ■■        r, 

'  A  ote, 

•  I 


»  ShPiivA.  •  ConfiKKia. 

T  Ilr«ki.  '  Fm. 

<•  llicia. 


*  Priven.  iliAwn.         •  Know  j»^ 
•  LAlloi  '•  liMiU 

»  Uea  miibi.        KGncUd  hct  laiu 
»?  Every. 
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'  And  she  hym  with  oute  any'  leyag. 
And  loke  that  yc  in  this  nianere        Eche  of  gow  she  his  *fere.' 
And  so  sche  dede  thcnne,  SIowc  the  kyng  alle  bys  men. 

And  thus,  thorowgh  here'  queyntyse, 

This  londe  was  wonne  in  this  wysc. 
Syth*  a  nan  sone  an'  swythe  Was  Englond*  deled  on  fyve. 

To  fiy\'e  kynggys  trewelyche 

That  were  iioliyl  and  swythe  ryche. 

That  one  hadde  allc  the  londe  of  Kcntc, 

That  ys  free  and  swyihe  gente. 
And  in  hys  lond  bysshopus  tweye.      Worthy  men'  where  theye. 

The  archebysshop  of  Caunturbery, 

And  of  Rochcstore  that  ys  mery. 
The  kjTig  of  Essex  of 'renon  He  hadde  to  his  portion 

Westschire,  Barkschirc,  Soussex,  Southamptshire. 

And  ther  to  Dorsetshyre,  All  ComewaUe  and  Dcvenshire. 

All  thys  were  of  hys"  anpyre.  The  king  hadde  on  his  hond 

Five  bysshopes  starke  and  strong,       Of  Salusbury  was  that  on. 

As  to  the  Mirabilia  Mundi,  mentioned  in  the  statutes  of  New 
College  at  Oxford,  in  conjunction  with  these  Poemata  and  Regiwrum 
Chronica,  the  immigrations  of  the  Arabians  into  Europe  and  the 
crusades  produced  numberless  accounts,  partly  true  and  partly 
fabulous,  of  the  wonders  seen  in  the  eastern  countries  ;  which  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  monks,  grew  into  various  treatises,  under  the 
title  of  Miriibilia  Mundu  There  were  also  some  professed  tnn-ellers 
into  the  East  in  the  dark  ages,  who  surprised  the  western  world  with 
their  marvellous  narratives,  which  could  they  have  been  contradicted 
would  have  been  believed'".  At  the  court  of  the  grand  Khan,  persons 
of  all  nations  and  religions,  if  they  discovered  any  distinguished 
degree  of  abilities,  were  kindly  entertained  and  often  preferred. 

In  the  Bodleian  library  we  have  a  superb  vellum  MSS.,  decorated 
with  ancient  descriptive  paintings  and  illuminations,  entitled,  Hisloitt 
dc  Graunt  Kaan  et  des  Merveilles  DU  Monde".  The  same  work  is 
among  the  royal  MSS.'*    A  Latin  epistle,  said  to  be  tnuislated  from 

1  Lye.  '  Companion.                  >  Stratagem.                <  After.                  >  Very. 

•  Divided.  '  ^^  <rrc                           *  Renown.                        3  Empire. 

K' The  first  \-  ' '-nt  (lir   EastwanJ,  i<    '                               ■  '   '           >  to 

Navinc.     H'-  pie  through  j\Jci.TT                                                  lo 

thr  fi.,;u:ct>  .  1  ',          -  ^  u-U  end  Ki  I  1 7  ^      li                                                      j'.h 

of  '  ;luit  ii-.  pur:  iwarin 

y-  ^Ugifius  iiumlier  of   \ 

»■:  ini   dc    Kuhruqiiis,  .1  i'                                                                                   '  y 

1!.  :  .^.  Loui*  kiuc  of  France,  about  the  jcat  1^45.                                                      ,|ic 

J.I  llietr  books  aoound  with  in)pn:)babilttica.     &!.>                                               ^an 

tr  ..rd  into  Syria  ;ind   Per&ia  to  the  <:i-iint'V  i'.  1.                                                     jc» 

t  ^hcmyart  of  *                 '                                                          Ifis 

\  'ttU.     He  ro--:                                                                                  ..Tl* 

t.  ^  dies  a  friar                                                                       ,lu 

i'.  1  that  city  c»r                                                                      .  -iq 

,1]  -  his  gcojrarli'                                                                      lal 

ir  Purchas  f'lJ^- 

1'  A1.SS.  l^v<  -1.  ad  calc.  Cod.     Itic  iuuid-wruiu^  L>  aUjul  itic  fci^  gf 

Etluanllll.  r  it  is  not  Mandeville'a  book. 

«Bht  Miu.  .1  _     y  D.  i.  3. 
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the  Grcdc  by  Cornelhie  Nepos,  is  an  extremely  common  MSS.,  cn- 
titicd,  ZV  tt/ii  el  AfiriihUibus  India*.  It  is  from  Alexander  the  Crc.it 
to  ill*  p(«cep(or  Anstollc  :  and  Uic  Greek  original  was  most  probably 
dnwn  from  some  of  the  fabulous  authors  of  Alexander's  story. 

There  is  a  maniifcript,  containing  Lc  Chartrt  gue  Prtstn  y<han 
matiM^  a  FrcdrtvUt  tEmpsrcur  DE  Mervaillks  DK  sa  Terre'. 
This  i-  ossa,  emperor  of  Germany,  or  his  successor; 

both  "  itcd  for  their  many  successful  enterprises  in 

the  holy  liUici,  before  the  year  1230.  Prcstcr  John,  a  christian,  was 
emperor  ©f  India.  I  find  another  tract,  De  Mirabiliiius  Terrce 
Sajutt^.  A  book  of  Sir  John  MandeviUe,  a  famous  traveller  into  the 
East  about  the  year  1340,  is  under  the  title  of  Mirabilia  Mundi.  His 
Itinerary  might  indeed  have  the  same  title*.  An  English  title  in  the 
tiom  library  is,  'The  V'oiage  and  Travailes  of  Sir  John  Maundevile 

:nighi,  which  trcaicth  of  the  way  to  Hienisaleme  and  of  the  Mar- 
VEYLES  of  Indc  with  other  ilands  and  countryes.'  In  the  Cotton 
Ehrary  there  is  a  piece  with  the  title,  Sanctorum  Loca,  Mirabilia 
MONDI,  4:c*.  Afterwards  the  wonders  of  other  countries  were  added : 
ani]  vhen  this  sort  of  rciding  began  to  grow  fashionable,  Gyraldus 
Cambrensis  Composed  his  book  Z>^  W\\L\\i\\A\M%  Hiberni<^.  There 
is  aho  another /><-MlRABlLIBUS^J«ji''//>'.  [Bibl.  BodL  MSS.  C.  dl  At 
length  the  -  is  curiosity  of  the  times  was  gratified  with  com- 

pilatJaas  t  comprehensive  title   of    Mirauilia    tlibernia, 

Amgiia,  r!  \     Uut  enough  has  been  said  of  these  infatua- 

tions    Yci  y  of  human  credulity  is  a  necessary  speculation 

>  U  «*•  fin<  pciainl  «  Jat*^  CMtaknunti  whliout  cUtc  or  place.    AAerwnrd*  ax  Vctiice 
r>     TW  E|mU0  n  ia^cnhcd :  Ak,Tmmirr  Mm^gmuM  AruiMfU  frtct^ari  tua  t>iiutem  dutt 

V4V  ^^'vn  in  Ofrck. 

MS&  Rcf  ML  A  Ail  >     And  In  BibL  BodL  MSS  BodL  E.  4.  3-    '  Lilexv  Jouuis 
~  »j  ^woicutn  ttnpcralorctn.  &c' 
*        I*  C  aaii.  > 

C  Cam.  A.  iv.  6a.     We  find  Dt  ^fim&ilihuM  MumM  Lihfr,  H5S.  Reg.  ut 
).     Abj  tsun.  fi^  MintM/iitu  MuftJi  et  yiris  UlmMirihuM  TrntM/iu,  14. 

S  H»  WA  »  ttijrpDkct!  to  have  been  tnterpoUtcd  by  the  monks.     LcUnd  obwrvef.  thst 

tni«.  tiff 
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BM.'     SCT*(«t    V 

IPC.    llMKfav^e. 
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MasvAwn  !■ 

OM  ^Ht.  f umad  mofik  «i  Cymi.  ■> 


'  An:;tT^  dr  foU  fere  numinis  umbra 

,  EnglUh,  aod  LaUo.     Ic 

kTave  to  Bccltetv's  »hrine 

•bably  brought  from  the 

h  :itid  uodccaycd.     Ubi 

-u-  of  S.  Alban's  Abbey 

;   intrcni-^i!^  ainioiMfV  in 

■        '       left 

*[> 

.1  or 

I'.ie  «.ijuiirric»  of 

nicof  the  rank  of 
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to  those  who  trace  the  gradations  of  human  knowledge.  Let  me  add 
that  a  spirit  of  rational  enquiry  into  the  topographical  state  of  foreign 
countries,  the  parent  of  commerce  and  of  a  thousand  improvements, 
took  its  rise  from  these  visions. 

I  close  this  section  with  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  king  Edward  I., 
who  died  in  the  year  1307. 

I. — Alle  that  beoth  of  huert  trewe* 

A  stounde  herkneth  to  my  songe', 
Of  duel  that  Dethe  has  dihtc  us  newe, 

That  maketh  me  seke  and  sorewe  amonge : 
Of  a  knyht  that  wes  so  stronge 

Of  whom  god  hath  done  ys  wille ; 
Methuncheth'  that  Deth  has  don  us  wronge 
That  he*  so  sone  shall  ligge  stille. 

II. — Al  England  ahte*  forte  knowe: 

Of  whom  that  song  ys  that  yfynge, 
Of  Edward  kynge  that  ys  so  bolde, 

Gent"  al  this  world  is  nome  con  springe: 
Trcwest  mon  of  al  thinge, 

Ant  in  werre  ware  and  wise ; 
For  hym  we  ahtc  our  honden'  wrynge, 
Of  cristendomc  he  bare  the  pris. 
Ill, —  Byfore  that  Dure  kynge  wasdcd 
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isdede', 
.1;  noiti'', 

■-•t : 
Me, 
iir. 

.it. I*.    11:     ^'.  Hi,   1^   i.iits.iii.1   Li'-u  ; 

'Of  eristendotnc  he  bcr  the  flour!' 
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I  moTv 
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■  ■  si/iiii.; 

of  Cfistcs  lore. 
..>  ■, kc  the  more 
1  red  am  synge: 
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..i)hlc  sc  ihore'. 

Many 

mon 

is  hondc  wrynge. 

'Vin.— Th 

.,  ..I'  I 

' '    ■'    '  -tt  is  masse 

I  sc : 

I  thoii  1)    : 

'  1  Iter  the, 

'  Hr  ii  thou  h;i»t  b>'gotine, 

'Tbc  I  ic  of  trc 

'  So  t.iiii  iltuu  wulilcsl  hit  have  ywonnc. 

IX.  — 'JcTUS.llcri.    lll.MI    llilsl    il.TO 

•T: 
'  \i.>s  1  aa  more, 

'  jVlAi,  tlial  he  yci  aliiildc  dc-VL-  ! 
•  He  woldc  ha  rcred  up  tul  hcyyc 

'Our  bancrs  that  bueih  brohi  to  giounde; 
'  Wcl  lontje  wc  may  clcpe'  .ind  eric, 

'  Iir  «  f  such  a  kyng  nave  yfoundc  ? 

X. — Now  i?  F.dw.ird  of  Cnmin-nn". 


If. 
Toh 


i    LiJUL    ^tJl^l^i^.^  n.iiii 


.  I  iiiyht, 
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.il. 
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LI >  111  nout  fail. 
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XI. — Thah  mi  tonge  were  mad  of  stel 

Ant  min  hcrte  yzote  of  bras 
The  gotlness  myht  y  never  telle 

That  with  kyng  Edward  wns. 
Kyng  as  thou  art  clepcd  conquerour 

In  vch  batlaile  thou  heedest  prj'S, 
Code  bringe  thi  soule  to  the  honeur 

That  ever  was  and  ever  ys'. 

That  the  pope  should  here  pronounce  the  funeral  panegyric  of 
Edward  I.,  is  by  no  means  surprising,  if  we  consider  the  predominant 
ideas  of  the  age.  And  in  the  true  spirit  of  these  ideas,  the  poet  miikes 
this  illustrious  monarch's  achievements  in  the  holy  Lind,  his  principal 
and  leading  topic  But  there  is  a  particular  circumstance  alluded  to 
in  these  stanzas,  relating  to  the  crusading  character  of  Edward, 
together  with  its  consequences,  which  needs  explanation.  Edward,  in 
the  decline  of  life,  had  vowed  a  second  expedition  to  Jerusalem :  but 
finding  his  end  approach,  in  his  List  moments  he  de\-oted  the  pro- 
digious sum  of  thirty  thous.ind  pounds  to  provide  one  hundred  and 
forty  knights  [The  poet  says  80],  who  should  carry  his  heart  into 
Palestine.  But  this  appointment  of  the  d)-ing  king  was  never  exe- 
cuted. Our  elcgist,  and  the  chroniclers,  impute  the  crime  of 
wilholding  so  pious  a  legacy  to  the  advice  of  the  king  of  France, 
whose  daughter  Isabel  was  milrricd  to  the  succeeding  king.  But  it 
is  more  probable  to  suppose,  that  Edward  II.,  and  his  prolligate 
minion  Piers  Gaveston,  dissipated  the  money  in  their  luxurious  and 
expensive  pleasiu^s. 


SECTION     III. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  precceding  section,  that  the  character  of  nnr 
pr>clical  composition  began  to  be  changed  about  the  reign  of  the  first 
Edward  :  that  cither  fictitious  adventures  were  substituted  by  the 
minstrels  in  the  place  of  historical  or  traditionary  facts,  or  reality  dis- 
guised by  the  misrepresentations  of  invention  ;  and  that  a  taste  for  or- 
namental and  even  exotic  expression  gradually  prevailed  over  the  rude 
simplicity  of  the  n.ntive  English  phraseology.  This  change,  which 
with  our  langu.ige  affected  our  poetry,  had  been  growing  for  some  time; 
and  among  other  causes  was  occasioned  by  the  introduction  and  the 
increase  of  the  tales  of  chivalry. 

»  MR«  H»t1.  »»5}  f  r%     tn  •  Mi^cfllany  nlM  fSe  Atttrt  ti^wmy,  omrtl*-!.  a?  f  httr 
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The  idc.is  of  chivalry,  in  an  imperfect  degree,  had  been  of  old  esta- 
blished among  the  Gothic  tribes.  The  fashion  of  challenging  to  single 
combat,  the  pride  of  seeking  dangerous  adventures,  and  the  spirit  of 
avenging  and  protecting  the  fair  sex,  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the 
northern  nations  in  the  most  uncultivated  state  of  Europe.  All  these 
customs  were  afterwards  encouraged  and  confinned  by  corresponding 
circumstances  in  the  feudal  constitution.  At  length  the  crusades  ex- 
cited a  new  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  introduced  into  the  courts  and 
ceremonies  of  European  princes  a  higher  degree  of  splendor  and  parade, 
caught  from  the  riches  and  magnificence  of  eastern  cities'.  These 
oriental  expeditions  established  a  taste  for  hyperbolical  description,  and 
propagated  an  infinity  of  marvellous  tales,  which  men  returning  from 
distant  countries  easily  imposed  on  credulous  and  ignorant  minds. 
The  unptaralleled  emulation  with  which  the  nations  of  Christendom 
universally  embraced  this  holy  cause,  the  pride  with  which  emperors, 
kings,  barons,  earls,  bishops,  and  knights  strove  to  excel  each  other  on 
this  interesting  occasion,  not  only  in  prowess  and  heroism, but  in  sump- 
tuous equipages,  gorgeous  banners,  armorial  cognisances,  splendid 
pavilions,  and  other  expensive  articles  of  a  similar  nature,  diffused  a 
love  of  war,  and  a  fondness  for  military  pomp.  Hence  their  very  di- 
versions bcc.imc  warlike,  and  the  martial  enthusiasm  of  the  times  ap- 
peared in  tilts  and  tournaments.  These  practices  and  opinions 
co-opcnited  with  the  kindred  superstitions  of  dragons^,  dwarfs,  fairies, 
giir.ts.  and  enchanters,  which  the  traditions  of  the  Gothic  scaldcrs  had 
.'liready  planted  ;  and  produced  that  extraordinary  species  of  composi- 
tj.n  which  has  been  called  Romance. 

Lcfcirc  thtse  expeditions  into  the  east  became  fashionable,  the 
prir.'.t;j.-J  and  leading  subjects  of  the  old  fablers  were  the  achievements 
of  k;n<^  .Arthur  with  his  knights  of  the  round  table,  and  of  Charle- 
ma;;n;;  w  ith  his  twelve  peers.  But  in  the  romances  written  after  the 
hilly  war,  a  new  set  of  champions,  of  conquests,  and  of  countries,  were 
introduced.  Trcbizonde  took  place  of  Rounccvallcs,  and  Godfrey  of 
Bulloignc,  Solynian,  Nouraddin,  the  caliphs,  the  souldans,  and  the 
cities  of  .E:^-pt  and  Syria  became  the  favourite  topics.  The  trouba- 
dours of  I'rovcnce,  an  idle  and  unsettled  race  of  men,  took  up  arms, 
and  followed  their  barons  in  prodigious  multitudes  to  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem.    They  made  a  considerable  part  of  the  household  of  the 

*  1  c«nn''-t  help  tran^rriVin-^  here  a  cnri'ni^  pas«age  frt>ni  old  Fniichctl,  He  i-t  spcakiti;;  of 
IxTia  the  yitin;:,    fclii,;  if  Kr,i:ice,  :ilf<ut  th"  year   iis->.     '  l,e  qiii;l  fut  le  prcnik-r  roy '.Ic  .<v 

•  aiaann,  qui  niiinstia  «l'--h-ir>  >c-»  ritlic-'e*  alhiiit  en  Jcni-alt-in.  Au>si  la  Fr.iiir'j  romiacnci 
•de  ttn  teir^-<  a  s'cm'-'.  ..ir  d-j  l-.t-.titni.ii>  pliw  ma;:tiit'i>|:ict ;  iircndrc  plaiir  a  j-:rri^r«.->,  ct 
'salra  <;eiicAt«''C>  i;',ii.tij-  tn  I.<--.,uit  par  luy,  i>u  lc>  !>ci;;ri'''urs  qui  avoicnt  ja  fait  ct:  v> py.i;;c. 

•  Llie  tjnK  qu'*'n  I*ii:  dire  (jli'il  a  t.lc  Ic  |irriiiicr  tenant  tV>ur  <li:  {;raiid  Roy :  c>!.inl  si  mai;in- 
*aq<je,  <;ae  *a  bemme  ded.'.i.::i  ;nt  la  .inip!i'.:l--*  dy  m:-.  prcdcci-^scuri,  !ny  sit  clever  unc  scptil- 

•  tur=  d'ar;efll,  MI  lieu  de  i-.-rric'  Ki'it.rMi.  dv:  la  l.:Lti;;.  c%  I'nei.  fr,  cli.  \iii.  P-  76.  euit, 
IJ:i      He  Mid'.  lhsi«  a  i;T>;.it  luimlicr  of  French  rnniamts  were  com:>n.;cd  aKmt  thl^  piU'i'.Hl. 

*See  Kircher't  Mnnd.  .su^terr.'n.  viii.   }  4.     lie  meatioui  a  Jjjii^ut  of  Kliodcs  nuidc  giand 
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nobility  of  France.  Louis  the  seventli,  king  of  France,  not  only  cn- 
tiTl.\incd  ihcm  at  his  court  vcr\'  liberally,  but  commnnJfd  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  them  into  his  retinue,  when  betook  ship  for  Palestine, 
that  the)-  might  solace  him  with  their  songs,  during  the  dangers  and 
intonvcnicncies  of  so  long  a  voyage.  [A'ellcy,  Hist.  Fr.  siib.  an.  1178.] 
Tlic  ancient  chroniclers  of  France  mention  L/gions  de  pottes  as  cm- 
b.i'l:ing  in  this  wonderful  enterprise.'  Here  a  new  and  more  copious 
scene  of  fabling  was  opened  :  in  these  expeditions  they  picked  up 
numberless  extravagant  stories,  and  at  their  return  enriched  romance 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  oriental  scenes  and  fictions.  Thus  these 
later  wonders,  in  some  measure,  supplanted  the  former  :  they  had  the 
recommendations  of  novelty,  and  gained  still  more  attention,  as  they 
came  from  a  greater  distance.' 

In  the  mean  time  we  should  recollect,  that  the  Saracens  or  Arabians, 
the  same  people  which  were  the  object  of  the  crusades,  had  acquired 
establishment  in  Spain  about  the  ninth  century  :  and  ih;it  by  mcAns 
this  earlier  intercourse,  many  of  their  fictions  and  f.ibtes,  together 
with  their  literature,  must  have  been  known  in  Europe  before  the  chris- 
tian armies  invaded  Asix  It  is  for  this  reason  the  elder  Spanish  ro- 
mances have  professedly  more  Arabian  allusions  than  any  other. 
Cer\':tntes  makes  the  imagined  writer  of  Don  Quixote's  history  an 
Arabian.  Yet  exclusive  of  their  domestic  and  more  immediate  connec- 
tion with  this  eastern  people,  the  Spaniards  from  temper  and  constitu- 
tion were  extravagantly  fond  of  chivalrous  exercises.  Some  critics 
have  supposed,  that  Spain  having  learned  the  art  or  fashion  of  romance- 
wnling,  from  their  naturalised  guests  the  Arabians,  communicated  it, 
at  an  early  period,  to  the  rest  of  Europe'. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  the  first  romances  were  composed  in 
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^  -r.  .1,., »,  .rp  by  ihc  poets  of  Provence  at  festival  so- 

^  F/cncbm.in,  who  has  made  deep  researches 

■■  -r.ptiio  prove,  thnt  this  mode  of  reciting 
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great  inuUitude  of  their  tales  and  songs ;  which  before  or  about  the 
reign  of  Edward  11.  became  familiar  and  popular  nmonir  our 
ancestors,  who  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Frcn  -;&. 

The  most  early  notice  of  a  professed  book  of  chivalry  in  .  as 

it  should  seem,  appears  under  the  reign  of  Henr>'  the  third ;  ami  is  a 
curious  and  evident  proof  of  the  reputation  and  esteem  in  which  this 
sort  of  composition  was  held  at  that  period.  In  the  revenue-roll  of  the 
twenty-first  year  of  that  king,  there  is  an  entry  of  the  expense  of  silver 
clasps  and  studs  for  the  king^s  great  book  of  romances.  This  was  in 
the  year  1 237.  But  I  will  give  the  article  in  its  origin  a.  dress.  '  £t  in 
into  Enubnd.    This  p.-is«acc  ia  b  a  leUcr  of  Hui;h  bishoti  of  Covcnlrv.  which  «ec  also  in 

|(^,r,.,  ■.    K.-„,-JI.  ...^    AM,  ,-      1..1      ;,      ,.      -      .      -mK   -.,., ,  fr    ir.,^  .r-   rr,.„,    thw     I.J.,-t        rh*,     hc 


■    ■         1 - ...^^ 

but   Wharton   endeavours  tu  prove,   Uial 
I  ,\  loaiiy  paniculars  had  been  mUrcpxcsetued 

Son^  of  R01.AIY13  orijiinai'  '\w 

f  Itolttuna.  nntler  the  yc.i  uch 


lie 

'lit 


\M.I.  p,   1(1.       i 


oVO 


hutitlrrd  lu^rRto.NEs  aie 
!>.  &c. — Fuit  eti;\m   muitii 


4 

h- 
■  iii- 


ut^  '  ud  LJirolum  venire,  ei  Cantiunculam  a  se  cuMrusciAAi,  rutatido 
1,  caiiure.'    Tom.    il  p.  a.  ut  supr.  Chkon.  Mokast.  Nuvau  lib.  iiL 

'ir.     Rymer,  tn  his  Short  View  or  T  ih« 

u;;  of  Utnc  Richard,  ha^  foundi^d  a  ihcors  ic- 


»lrukc  ol'  LBtirc,  for  hu  crimuiai  caomuiic*,  dm  for  any  vainptctciutout  to  tbc  chaxiKtcr  of  ft 
Provcnoil  ton^stec. 
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.  bapsis  rt  clavis  aj-gcntcis  ad  magnum  libriim  Romancis 
ttgi*.'  [Ro<.  Pip  an.  2f.  Henr.  III.]  That  this  superb  volume  w.ts 
in  Frcach.  ■  <o11cctcd  from  the  title  which  they  gave  it: 

aod  rt    U  ii  ,  ih.1t  it  contained  the  Romance  of  Richard 

L,'  oo  which  i  shall  enlarge  below.  At  Ic.ist  the  victorious  achieve- 
ment of  that  tnonaich  were  so  famous  in  the  reign  of  Henry  111., 
a*  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  picture  in  the  royal  palace  of  Clartndon 
Salbbur)'.  A  circumstance  which  likewise  appears  from  the  satnc 
IcieM  record  under  the  year  1246.  '  £t  in  camera  regis  subtus  ca- 
T-""  ^pud  Clarendon  lambruscanda,  ct  muro  ex  transverso 
iraovcndo  et  hystori.a  Antiochije  in  eadem  depingenda 
in  1  ;.Li>  kKCIS  RlCARDl'.'  To  these  anecdotes  we  may  add, 
in  the  royal  library  at  Paris  there  is,  '  Lanctlot  du  Lac  mis  en 
*  Francois  par  Robert  de  Borron,du  commaHdement  d^  Henri  roi  dt 
'  Angittem  avec  figure:?!  And  the  same  manuscript  occurs  twice 
•^■io  io  tlut  library  io  three  volumes,  and  in  four  volumes  of  the 
laigcst  folio.  fSw  Monif.  ibid.]  Which  of  our  Henrys  it  was  who 
tluu  cxitnn  romance  of  Lancelot  DU  Lac  to  be  translated 

intn  Frrtti '  1  uncertain  :  but  most  probably  it  was  Henry  the 

t'  as  the  translator  Robert  Borron  is  placed  soon 

braryat  Cambridge,  there  is  an  English  poem  on 

ti._      .-      lis  apptindagcs,  containing  40,000  verses.     MSS. 

LXXX.  chirt.    The  MSS.  is  imperfect  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
The  title  at  the  head  of  the  fir^t  page  is  Acta  Arthuri  Regis, 
wen  probably  by  Joccline,  chaplain  and  secretary  to  archbishop 
.  — '-'ive,  which  appears  to  be  on  one  continued  subject. 
.  or  sections,  of  unequal  length.     If  is  a  translation 
'inaiM-  iii'iii  K.  Dcn  liorron's  French  romance  called  Lancelot,  abovc- 
msBiioncd,  which  includes  the  adventure  of  the  Sanoreal,  by  Henry 
Loarl'  ■       ■  luc  whiclj   I   never  remember  to  h.wc  seen 

irotu:  \\  jx>ets.     The  diction  is  of  the  age  of  king 

lenry  \  1.     Uurvl,  in  his  Trevor  de  Recherchcs  et  Antiijuiti::  Gaiihises 
(/■rUMtVtuj,  says, '  II  y'a  un  Roman  ancicn  intitule  LE  CoNQLESTE 

>Bct.  TtfL  an    J^  Tl'-lir    TTI      RirJmrt!  I.  iK-rfunii-rt!  Krcat  f.*a{s  at   tV.c  'Icii-z  o.*  Antuxh  in 

WiS- 
•  «1. 
I  ih« 

■  ^  ciiiiLiU^  u;  ll)^  t'^;  t>ai.ii.c  ul  \\  <;.Li:;uulct.  ;.a;i;tcil  vtiih 
(he  third,  and  thcrciorc  ciited  the  ANrtocil  Chauucji  : 


nih'a  subject  in  Ibr  tame  no 


1  ihii  subject  in  Ihc  utme  notita 
..iiin 


•  Jt  <a  I  bowcfnqrcaMlcof  pUw,  elibta  MtM  Dur  Salitbuty.    Cod.  jiff. 


8o  SEYNT  GRAAL  BY  HERRY  LONELICH,  HYHTE. 

'  DE  Sangreall,  &c.'  Edit.  1655.  410.  V.  Graal.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  with  any  precision  which  is  Robert  Borron's  French 
Romance  now  under  consideration,  as  so  many  have  been  written  on 
the  subject.  The  diligence  and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Nasmith  have  furnished 
me  with  the  following  transcript  from  Lonelich  Skyimcr's  translation 
in  Bennct  college  library. 

Thannc  passeth  forth  this  storye  with  al 
That  is  clcpcd  of  som  men  Skynt  GraaL 
Aiso  the  Sank  Rval  inclcpid  it  is 
Of  mochcl  pcple  with  owten  mys 

*#**♦* 

Now  of  al  this  storie  have  I  mad  an  ende 

That  is  schwede  of  Cclidoygnc  and  now  forthere  to  wend 

And  of  anothir  brawnche  most  we  be  gynne 

Of  the  storj-e  that  we  clepcn  prophet  Merlynne 

Wiche  that  Maistcr  Robert  of  Borrown 

Owt  of  Latyn  it  transletted  hoi  and  soun 

Onlich  into  the  langage  of  Frawnce 

Tills  storie  he  drowgh  be  adventure  and  chaunce 

And  doth  Merlynne  insten  with  SANK  Ryal 

For  the  ton  storie  the  tothir  medlyth  withal 

After  the  satting  of  the  forscid  Ronr.RT 

That  somtym  it  transletted  in  Middilerd 
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'i  quod  Mcrlync  tho 
St  with  messcngfris  mn 
ri  comcn  to  sckcn  me 
i.iwnce  I  telle  the 
:  any  thing 

hav  they  mad  to  her  kyng 
I 'id  with  me  spckc 
a  mc  to  ben  a  wtcke 


8i 


lit  wel  son 

1 

1 
iCraai. 

yt;  tx)ihe 
it  b)e 

'1  III  in;iiiy 

centre 

i|  kniwcn 

in  "sirrtnyniP 

ne 

-.-.lit: 
.  ITES 
11  i_\nde 
,;  rVN  DE 

ins  bO  ttiJt  It  sawht 
book 

■r  '       .  '-..k 

d  here 

N  of  liRwriT.S  Ixjok 
loxye  now  lete  us  look. 

c 

'•■-  '•" —  '•-••met.  which  is  to  be  found  nearly  in  the  middle  of 

one  and  personages  of  the  poem  are  chanj^cd  ; 

'^  Mordrens,  sir  Nesciens,  Joseph  of  Arimathca, 

•  if  the  former  part,  give  place  to  king  Arthur, 

■n,  kA\^  Loth,  and  the  monarchs  and  champions  of  the 

In  a  paragraph,  veri,'  similar  to  the  second  of  these 

1  in  the  hand  of  the  text,  Henty 

:<<keout  of  Frensht  into  Eiiglysht, 

M ,  t^s  it  i^  called,  in  which  devotion 

and   r  a  considerable  part  of 

_lni>]:  .\  'nd  object  of  ihe  knights 

Fibc  Koc:  ais  hazardous  adventure  was 

t'lar.  ^    /  <iT  itat  oi  rill  titter.    'When 

u-  roiiTKlc  table,  he  said,  by  them  that  be 

'I  ihlc  the  tnithe  of  the  Sanoreal  shall   be 

>  which  heard   Merlyn  say  soe,  said   thus  to 

..w  .......      ,iaI1  be  such  a  knight,  thou  shouldcst  ordayne 

I  ;i  «  ik^e  tlut  DO  man  should  sittc  therein,  but  he  onlie 

»i.Rri  ^u*Jl  pubc  all  other  knights.— Then   Merlyn  made  the  siege 

'pcrilloitt,  &c.'    Caxton*   Mort  d'Arthur,   B.  xiv.   cap.   ii^    Sir 
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Lancelot,  ivho  is  come  hut  of  the  tighth  dfgrtt  from  our  Lord  Jesus 
C/itisI,  is  represented  as  the  chief  adventurer  in  this  hunourable 
expedition.  Ibid.  B.  iii.  c.  35.  At  a  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost at  Camelot  by  king  Arthur,  the  Sangreal  suddenly  enters  the  hall, 
'  but  there  was  no  man  might  see  it  nor  who  bare  it,'  and  the  knights, 
as  by  some  invisible  power,  are  instantly  supplied  with  a  feast  of  the 
choicest  dishes.  Ibid.  c.  35.  Originally  Le  I5RUT,  Lanceuxt, 
TRiSTAN,  and  the  SAINT  Gkeal  were  separate  histories ;  but  they 
were  so  connected  and  confounded  before  the  year  1 300,  that  the  same 
title  became  applicable  to  all.  The  book  of  the  S.vngreal,  a  separate 
work,  is  referred  to  in  Morte  Arthur.  '  Now  after  that  tlie  quest 
'  of  the  Sancgreall  was  fulfylled,  and  that  all  the  knyghtcs  that  were 
'  Icftc  alive  were  come  agayne  to  the  Rounde  Table,  as  the  COOKE  OF 
'  THE  SancGREALL  maketbc  mcncion,  than  was  there  grelc  joye  in  the 
'  courte.  And  especiallie  king  Arthur  and  quene  Guenever  made  grete 
'joye  of  the  remnaunt  that  were  come  home.  And  passynge  glad  was 
'  the  kmge  and  quene  of  syr  Launcelot  and  syr  Bors,  for  they  had  been 
'passynge  longe  awaye  in  the  quest  of  the  Sancgreall.  Then,  as 
'  the  Frenshc  booke  saycth,  syr  Lancelot,  &c.'  B.  xviii.  cap.  I.  And 
again,  in  the  same  romance.  '  Whan  syr  Bors  had  tolde  him  [Arthur] 
'  of  the  adventures  of  the  SANCGREy\LL,  such  as  had  befallen  hym  and 
'  his  felawes, — all  this  was  made  in  grete  bookes,  and  i.ut  in  almeryesat 
'  Salisbury.'  B.  xvii.  cap.  xxiii.'  The  former  part  of  this  passage  is 
almost  literally  translated  from  one  in  the  French  romance  of 
Tristan,  Bibl.  Reg.  MSS.  20  D.  ii.  fol.  antep.  '  Quant  Boon  ot  conte 
'  laver.ture  del  Saint  Graal  teles  com  eles  csloient  avenues,  cles  furent 
'  miscs  en  escrit,  gardees  en  lamere  de  SaUbieres,  dont  Afestn  GaltieR 
'  MaF  testrest  afaist  son  livredu  Saint  Graal  par  tamor  du  roy  Htrri 

*  son  sengor,  qui  fist  Ustoire  tralaier  del  Latin  en  romani^,'  Whether 
Salisbury,  or  Salibieres  is,  in  the  two  passages,  the  right  reading,  I 
cannot  ascertain.  But  in  the  royal  library  at  I'aris  there  is  '  Lc  Roman 
'de  Trist.\N  ET  Iseult,  traduit  de  Latin  en  Francois,  par  Lucas 
'  chevalier  du  Cast  pres  de  Sarisberi,  Anglois,  avec  figures.'  Mont- 
(auc,  Catal.  MSS.  Cod.  Reg.  Paris.  Cod.  6776.  fol.  max.  And  again 
Cod.  6556.  fol.  m.ix.  '  Liveres  de  TRISTAN  mis  en  Francois  par  Lucas 
'  chevalier  sieur  de  chateau  du  Gat'.'  Almeryes  in  the  English,  and 
fAimre,  properly  aumoire  in  the  French,  mean,  I  believe.  Presses, 
Chests,  or  Arciiives.  Ambry,  in  this  sense,  is  not  an  uncommon  old 
English  word.  From  the  second  part  of  the  first  French  quotation 
which  1  have  distinguished  by  Italics,  it  appears,  that  Walter  Mapes, 
a  learned  archdeacon  in  England,  under  the  reign  of  king  Henry  III,, 
wrote  a  French  Sangreal,  which  he  translated  from  Latin,  by  the 

I  The  romtnce  «Ayi,  ih&t  kin;  Anbur  *  made  ^te  ckrkca  com  before  him  that  ihcy  ahcntd 
'ooniclc  Uic  ajvcnmrc*  of  thcM  gcK^le  fcnygtc*. 
*  There  tk  printed,  *  Le  R'inuii  tlu  noUc  ci  vallliuit  Chcx-alier  Tristan  fUa  du  nrM*  My  Me- 

*  IJAduA  de  Lcoaoop,  (Mr  Luce,  cbevatier,  seiifucur  du  cha:iteuj  de  Gut.    Rouen.  148^  foL' 
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inn  ''•'    "  --  -wch.     Under  the  idea,  that  Walter  Mapcs  was 

ft  writtT  rm  ■  ;,  nnd  in  the  fabulous  way,  some  critics  may  be 

mdaor'  ihc  Walter,  archdeacon  of  OxPinl,  from  whom 

Cetmi  I  professes  to  have  n-ccived  the  materials  of  his 

htstort'  icr  Mapcs,  and  not  Walter  Calenius,  who  was 

ahn  ni  r,  and  an  archdeacon  of  Oxford.     Geoffrey  says 

in  •  earl  of  Gloucester,  '  Finding  nothing  said 

I-  Arthur  and  his  succossours,  although  their 

at:  be  recoaled  in  vrrilin)^.  and  are  orally  cele- 

brj-.  !-.,  I  was  much  surprised  at  so  strange  an 

or.'  .'"r.       \i   I,  ;      li  WiUter,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  a  man  of  great 

ti    .  !■  ■  !   ;      Mcd  in  foreign  histories,  offered  me  an  ancient 

li-  ■  '..  cir  Armorican  tongue  ;  which,  in  one  unbroken 

s'   ■  ..  ^.,  .,..a  diction,  related  the  deeds  of  the  British  kings 

(  IS  to   Cadwalladcr.     At  his  request,  altliough  unused  to 

t!>  --'shes,  and  contented  with  the  simplicity  of  my  own 

|il  1  : .  1  undertook  the  translation  of  that  book  into  Latin.' 

ji   t.  c.'-..  I.      »cc  also    B.   xii.  ch.   xx.      Some  writers  suppose,  that 

CooiTrey  pretended  to  have  received   his  materials  from  archdeacon 

Wakci.  '  iating  his  romantic  history.     These  notices 

•eem  C'  ion.     In  the  year  148S,  a  French  romance 

mis  pruUi^sed,  in  linu  "t  folio  volumes,  entitled  HtSTORIE  d^ 

Rov  AKTt-fi  rf  li^s  I  -s  de  III  Taiile   Ronde.    The  first 

roitinK  !od  at  Ki'ihn,  the  second  at  Paris.     It  contAins  in 

fbordc  ■>.  the  Birth  and  Achievements  of  king  Arthur,  the 

Life  of  bir  I  Ml.'  Adventure  of  the  Sangre.il,  and  the  Death  of 

Artbar.  -ht  „  ■'»•     In  the  body  of  the  work,  this  romance  more 

lion  <-■•  to  be  written  by  Walter  Map  or  Mapes,  and  by  the 

cwn-T-.  1  .,ifT  king  Henry.     For  instance,  torn.  ii.  at  the  ana 

cl  T    GraaL.,    Signal,  d  d  i.      'Cy   fine   Maistre 

'1  .^..ii  traittie  du  Saint  Gra.1l.'    Again,  torn.  ii.   La 

I;  I  IE,   ch.  i.  Signal,  d  d  ii.     '  Aprcs  ce  que  Maisti« 

*ij    >  -M  Ai-  cut  tractie  dcs  avanturcs   du    Saint    Graal,  assez 

**....•.:  riricfli,  sicamme  il  luy  scmbloit,  ilfut  ad  adviz  au  ROY  HENRY 

'  •-  •■  ••:..  f  qail.ivoit  fait  nedcbuitsoufriresil  nc  racontoys 

■  14  li'.  .'..   1  !  fait  mention. — Ht  commence  Maistre  Gu.iltier 

•cnt.;.   !  derniere  panic.*    This  ii-rjrfVTi!' /(/r//>  Ire.its  of 

the  c.    1'.  htir  and  his  kni;;hts.     At  the  end  of  the  second 

torn.:  -.'i   :.  >,     'Cy  fin. 

'R   "  '      1  ■'fsiset  pr 


♦Cdai-tiek 


.  !c  La  Tabic 

ir  Launcelot 

^  its  comp-igtiims. 

i  vraycs   historcs 

.pert  historien  Maistre 

n  du  Pre.    El  Ian  du 


tgnce,  mil  cccc  iiuuL  et  viiL  le  xvi  jour  du  bcptcmbre.'    The  passage 


(4  CAXTON'S  MORTE  ARTMUR,  AND  ITS  EXTENT. 

quoted  above  from  the  royal  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  where  kins; 
Arthur  orders  the  adventures  of  the  Sangrcal  to  be  chronicled,  is  thus 
represented  in  this  romance.  '  Kt  qu.int  Boon  eut  compte  depuis  le 
'  commencement  jusqucs  a  la  fin  les  avanturcs  du  Saint  Graal  telles 
*  comme  ils  les  avoii  vcucs,  &c.  Si  fist  le  roy  Artus  rcdigcr  ct  metue 
'par  escript  aus  dictz  clcrs  lout  ci  que  Boort  avoit  compte.  Sec'  Ibid, 
torn.  ii.  La  Partie  du  Saint  Graal,  ch.  ult'.  At  the  end  of  the  royal 
MSS.  at  Paris,  [Cod.  67S3.]  entitled  Lancelot  DU  Lac  mrs^tt  Francois 
par  Robfrt  de  Dorroii par  le  commnitikmcnl  de  Henri  roi  tPAngleterre, 
it  is  said,  th.it  Messire  Robert  dc  Uorron  transl.-Ued  into  French,  not 
only  Lancelot,  but  also  the  story  of  the  Saint  Gr.\al  //  tout  du 
Latin  du  Gautier  Mappe.  But  the  French  antiquaries  in  thi-^  ■-■••' 
of  literature  are  of  opinion,  that  the  word  Latin,  here  signifies  // 
and  that  by  this  Latin  of  Gualtier  Mapes,  we  are  to  undcrM-nirj 
English  versions  of  those  romances  made  from  the  Italian  language. 
The  French  History  of  the  Sangreal,  printed  at  Paris  in  folio  by 
Gallyot  du  Pre  in  1516,  is  said,  in  the  title,  to  be  translated  (rem  Latin 
into  French  rhymes,  and  from  thence  into  French  prose  by  Robert 
Borron.     This  romance  was  reprinted  in  1523. 

Caxton's  MOKTE  ARTHUR,  finished  in  the  year  1469,  profctscs  to 
treat  of  various  separate  histories.  But  the  matter  of  the  whole  is  so 
much  of  the  same  sort,  and  the  heroes  and  adventures  of  one  story  are 
so  mutually  and  perpetually  blended  with  those  of  another,  th.it  no  rwO 
unity  or  distinction  is  pRstr\'ed.  It  consists  of  twenty-one  books.  The 
first  seven  books  treat  of  king  Arthur.  The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth, 
of  sir  Tr)-stram.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  sir  Lancelot'.  The 
thirteenth  of  tlic  Saincrau  which  is  also  called  sir  Lancelot's  Book. 
The  fourteenth  of  sir  Pcrcival.  The  fifteenth,  again,  of  sir  Lancelot. 
The  sixteenth  of  sir  Cawaine.  The  scvcnieenlh  of  sir  Gabhnd.  (But 
all  the  four  last  mentioned  books  are  also  called  the  history^  0/  the  holy 
Sancgreall.)  The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  of  miscellaneous 
adventures.  The  two  l;ist  of  king  Arthur  and  all  the  knights,  I.whyd 
mentions  a  Welsh  Sangreai..,  which,  he  says,  contains  various  tables 
of  king  Arthur  and  his  knights,  &c  Arch  toLOG.  Brit.  Tit  vii.  p. 
265.  coL  2.  Morte  /Vrthur  is  often  literally  translated  from  various 
and  very  ancient  detached  histories  of  the  heroes  of  the  round  table, 
which  I  have  examined  ;  and  on  the  whole,  it  nearly  resembles  Walter 
Map's  romance  above-mentioned,  printed  at  Rouen  and  Paris,  both  in 
matter  and  disposition. 

1  take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  a  very  valuable  vellcra 
fragment  of  LE  Bkut,  of  which  the  writing  is  uncommonly  beautiful 
and  of  high  antiquity,  containing  part  of  the  story  of  Merlin  and  king 

I  Juu  bcfort  ii  U  aid,  '  Ix  rnv  Artus  lut  venir  la  clucs  q»i  la  aTentura  *ux  disrallMa 
'nieitoieiu  at  ocriiH.'    A»  in  iloBT  n'AKTnuR. 

«  Bui  at  iht  end.  l!m  iwelflh  txx>k.  U  calIcO  tht  tKmd  fv^Jiff/  Svn  Tkystkam,  And  It  tl 
ulded,  '  But  lieni  is  dd  rehcn*U  of  Uic  ihyrd  booke  (^  Sm  Thutiak.'J 
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,  covers  a  MSS.  of  Chaucer's  Astrolabe,  lately  presented, 

■' '  "riuntal  MSS.. to  the  Dodleian  library,  by  Thomas 

h  I  •nil!  Wiltshire  :  a  gentleman  possessed  of  many 

eutKKi,  ■■  I,  ft',  and  Roman  coins,  and  most  liberal  in  his 


Aixl  f  the  French  minstrels,  written  in  French, 

werr  t  :  ilmiil  this  timo  :  but  translations  of  these 

P'  ,'  much  of  the  French 

ul  .lojjy  before  vmknown, 

proiiiit  is   ill  oui    style,      fliesc  transhilions,  it  is 

prrjJjn!'  ;i  .additions,  or  improved  with  alterations  of 

tti  It  was  that  Robert  de  flrunnc,  as  we  have  already 

»  :  of  strange  and  quainl  English,  of  the  ch.ongcs  m.ide 

in  of  .Sir  Tri.STRAM,  and  of  the  liberties  assumed  by  his 

tt  •:  niiiis'nis   in    altering  facts  and  coining  new  phrases. 

V  •  -S  enriched  our  tongue,  and  extended  the  circle 

04  .  -..  ■  "  ''HI  reason  these  fables  were  so  much  admired 

MXui  C'  nee  10  the  languid  poetical  chronicles  of 

R"'    ■•  Ki  .iM'i  Kiibort  of  Bninne,  it  is  ob>nous  to  conjecture. 

T^  t  chiv.ilry  were  exhibited  with  new  splendour,  and  the 

iim<-.  ■•>..-..;:(. u  lined.     The  Norman  fashions  were  adopted 

cvm  in  Walfw.  ,  1176,  a  splendid  carnusnl,  after  the  manner 

of   ■      "  i  by  a  Welsh  prince.     This  was  Rhees  ap 

I .  'cs,  who  at  Christmas  made  a  great  feast  in 

tf-  ,  littn  called  Abcrteivi,  which  he  ordered  to  be 

r  '■(    nil    liritain  ;   and    to   'which    came    many 

received  and  worthily  cntertainc<l,  so 
ntcd.     And  among  deeds  of  arms  and 
shews,  Khccs  caused  all  the  poets  of  Wales*  to  come  thither  ; 

ItmntOrA.  i.i 


IiWIhJi 
ilaaU  : 
4*  en. 

.^^^  .»..  «... 
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'  and  provided  chairs  for  them  to  be  set  in  his  hall,  where  they  should 
'dispute  together  to  try  their  cunning  .and  gift  in  their  severaJ  faculties, 
'  wliiri:  great  rewards  an  J  rich  giftes  were  appointed  for  the  over- 
'  comers'.'  Tilts  and  tournaments,  after  a  long  disuse,  were  revived 
with  superior  lustre  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Roger  earl  of  Mortimer, 
a  magnificent  baron  of  that  reign,  erected  in  his  stately  castle  of 
Kcnilworth  a  Round  Table,  at  which  he  restored  the  rites  of  king 
Arthur.  He  entertained  in  this  castle  the  constant  retinue  of  too 
kni^lits,  and  as  many  Lidics ;  and  inviteti  thilhcr  adventurers  in 
chisalry  from  every  p.vt  of  Christendom^.  These  fables  were  therefore 
an  image  of  the  manners,  customs,  mode  of  life,  and  favourite  amuse- 
ments, which  now  prevailed,  not  only  in  France  but  in  England, 
accompanied  witli  all  the  decorations  which  fancy  could  invent,  and 
recommended  by  the  graces  of  rom.intic  fiction.  They  complimented 
the  ruling  passion  of  the  times,  and  cherished  in  a  high  degree  the 
fashionable  sentiments  of  ideal  honour,  and  fantastic  fortitude. 

Among  Richard's  French  minstrels,  the  names  only  of  three  are 
recorded.  I  have  already  mentioned  Blondcll  dc  Ncsle,  Fouquet  of 
Marseilles,  and  Anselme  Fayditt,  many  of  whose  compositions  still 
remain,  were  also  among  the  poets  patronised  and  entertained  in 
England  by  Richard.  Thej'  are  both  celebrated  and  sometimes 
imitated  by  Dante  and  Petrarch.  Fayditt,  a  native  of  Avignon,  united 
the  professions  of  music  and  verse  ;  and  the  Provencals  used  to  call 
his  poetry  lU  bon  vwts  e  de  ion  sou.  Petrarch  is  supposed  to  have 
copied,  in  his  Triumpo  di  Ajiore,  many  strokes  of  high  imagination, 
from  a  poem  written  by  Fayditt  on  a  similar  subject ;  particularly  in 
his  description  of  the  Palace  of  Love.  But  Petrarch  has  not  left 
Fayditt  without  his  due  panegyric  :  he  says  that  Fayditt's  tongue  was 
shield,  helmet,  sword,  and  spear.  [Triumf.  Am.  c  iv.]  He  is  likewise 
in  Dante's  Paradise.  Fayditt  was  extremely  profuse  and  voluptuous. 
On  the  death  of  king  Richard,  he  travelled  on  foot  for  near  twenty 
years,  seeking  his  fortune  ;  and  during  this  long  pilgrimage  he  married 
a  nun  of  Aix  in  Provence,  who  was  young  and  lively,  and  could  ac- 
company her  husband's  tales  and  sonnets  with  her  voice.  Fouquet  de 
Marseilles  had  a  beautiful  person,  a  ready  wit,  and  a  talent  for  sing, 
ing  :  these  popular  accomplishments  recommended  him  to  the  courts 
of  king  Richard,  Raymond  count  of  Tholouse,  and  Beral  de  Baulx  ; 
where,  as  the  French  would  say  t/yjV  ies  delicis  de  cour.     He  fell  in 


'PmreU'sW.lM.s^ 
•and  amunee  llic  mi. 
of  f*'"  WrW>  princ?- 
r 


'nt  the  bard*  of  *  N- 
ij  men  wcr«  cotinu 
■rnded  thf  paili-lili'  ■ 


\o\.H.  i.  iiLp.  53. 
. .  IsASEi..  T.  J].    Aibl  Ntxci  ibid.  Iraa  WaUiC|;h^u 
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'  '  '  '  •'  1-  wife  of  Ueral,  whom  ho  cclcbraled  in  his  songs. 
One  >  '  ctuillctl,  Las  complan(has  dt  Herat.      On  the 

deatll  01  aJl  his  lufds,  he  received  absolution  for  his  sin  of  poetry, 
IBn»«<J  m.inlt,  and  at  length  was  made  archbishop  of  ThouU^se*.  But 
OMDr.  ich  minstrels  innted  into  England  by  Richard,  it 

ItlUtk  ,  that  some  of  them  made  their  mA;t;niiicent  .ind 

heroic  liAlroii,  a  {jrincipal  subject  of  their  compositions^.  And  tills 
gaib^CI.  hv  mrans  of  tlie  constant  communication  between  both 
■MKK'  inie  no  less  fashionable- in  Fmnce  :  especially  if 

we  tal.  lint  the  general  popularity  of  Richard's  character, 

lin  k>vc  of  ciiivalr>',  his  giiUantry  in  the  crusades,  and  the  favours 
»rir,.  I1  K,-  ...i  till,  rally  confcncd  on  the  minstrels  of  that  country.  \Vc 
\  now   remaining  in  English  rhyme,  which  celebrates 

»■  ■'■'''''  ■Mustrious  monarch.     It  is  entitled  RICHARD 

t  i'fobably  translated  from  the  French  about 

t  I'MM.il.     That  it  W.1S,  at  least,  translated  fiom  the 

i  .  :hc  Prolojfue. 

Jn  i  'Sc  rymcs  were  wroht, 

E\'  ic  ne  knew  it  not, 

From  vbidi  also  wc  iiiay  i^.iilicr  the  popularity  of  his  story  in  these 

.rd  is  the  bestc*        That  is  found  in  any  gcste*. 
T'-"'  ■  '    -ither  in   French  or  English,  existed  befor«  the 

y  'rom  its  being  cited  by  Robert  of  Gloucester,  in 

L  -11. mi's  reign. 

f  lum  imadc  me  it  may  finde  iwrite.     [Chron.  p.  487.] 


• 


lt«e)i«n)>.     Theitr.  Fr.  Parii,  itjj.  p.  7.  q,    It  vns  ItSTtn,  Richard's 

ImdMT,  vtr>f •-•   '■''■"    "■"■•"     -    '■" '   ir„„l..rl.„„  ,.f  I>,...-„.  ,    ul ,i,...,.!e. 

sc=m««mi  <*r  1  -til 


•— '  -■■ 

c 

W- 

'  k;.  .*»-  — .  . 

'1        tU«»       KU       ^^ 

<Mrf«>W«i«lt 

l*»W.C.  .1-. 


r 


I 


1 


A 


Chimi /un^n  on  tit<  dcmth.     Resuchanps,  ib,  p.  •». 
'^^,   uU  ui[*r.  '  Utcetatur  ubique  quoa  nua  cm  oiis 

A,  1.— O.  Si.    TTitr*  »  ancuher  olit.  irapr.  W.  d* 

f  II  in  )  ^111.  (.■m11.-_^  .1  Lambtwlilt,  A   q.     ArooaC 

I  jiKx,  priniei  by  W.  <ta 


88  THE  ROMANCE  OF  RICHARD  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

This  tale  is  also  mentioned  as  a  romance  of  some  antiquity  among 
other  famous  romances,  in  the  prologue  of  a  voluminous  metrical 
translation  of  Guido  de  Colonna,  attributed  to  Lidgate*.  It  is  like- 
wise frequently  quoted  by  Robert  de  Brunne,  who  wrote  much  about 
the  same  time  with  Robert  of  Gloucester. 

Whan  Philip  tille  Acres  cam  litelle  was  his  dede 

The  Romance  sais  gret  sham  who  so  that  pas'  will  rede. 

The  Romancer  it  sais  Richard  did  make  a  pele*. — 

The  Romance  of  Richard  fais  he  wan  the  toun*. — 

He  tcUis  in  the  Romance  sen  Acres  wonnen  was 

How  God  gaf  him  fair  chance  at  the  bataile  of  Caifas*.— 

Sithen  at  Japhet  was  slayn  fanucUe  his  stede 

The  Romans  tellis  gret  pas  of  his  douhty  dede*. — 

Soudan  so  curteys  never  drank  no  wyne, 

The  same  the  ROMANS  sais  that  is  of  Richardyn* 

In  prisoun  was  he  bounden,  as  the  Ro.mance  sais, 

In  cheynes  and  lede  wonden  that  hevy  was  of  peis*. — 

I  am  not  indeed  quite  certain,  whether  or  no  in  some  of  these  instances, 
Robert  de  Brunne  may  not  mean  his  French  original  Peter  Langtoft. 
But  in  the  following  lines  he  manifestly  refers  to  our  romance  of 
Richard,  between  which  and  Langtoft's  chronicle  he  expressly  makes 
a  distinction.    And  in  the  conclusion  of  the  reign. 
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TT  •  'is  I'ers  sawc* 

Al  iher  after  gan  I  drawc'. 

It  is  nut  JTnprob.idlc  ihat  both  these  rhyming  chroniclers  cite  from 
Eagluli  tnn&Utiun  :  if  so,  we  may  fairly  suppose  (hat  this 
was  tninsUtcd  in  the  rei^  of  Edward  I.  or  his  predecessor 
neray  III.  Pci haps  earlier.  This  circumstance  throws  the  French 
uriBUul  to  a  stiU  lughcr  period. 

1-    "'■-    -       '   '  '      ry  al   Paris,  there  is  'HIstoire  de  Richard  Roi 

d  lUcmored'IrLindc  en  rime*'  Richard  is  the  last  of 

«ur  liKJO-kr'  '  lis  were  adumcd  with  fiction  and  f;iblc. 

If  not  a  Wii-  limes,  it  wa:,  an  hyperbolicil  invention 

ttartcd  by  t  row  into  a  tradition,  and  is  gravely 

recorded   1.  .ichard  carried  with  him   to  tltc 

tr  ■  -,  ctli.LM.iitJ  sword  Caliburn,  and  that  he  pre- 

»t  •    relic,  of  inestimable  value  to  Tancred  king  of 

\j  1191*.     Rob.  of  Brunne  calls  this  sword  a  jewel*. 

ii  that  time  gal  him  a  faire  jtiellc, 

The  gudc  swerd  CaUUUKNE  which  Arthur  luft'ed  so  well.    [Chron. 

'I.-  Arabian  writer  of  the  life  of  the  Sultan  Saladin,  mentions 
•s  of  Rich.ird  almost  incredible.  But,  as  Lord  Lyttclton 
'  es,  this  historian  is  highly  valuable  on  account  of  the 
lie  had  of  the  facts  which  he  relates.  It  is  from  this 
im,  in  the  most  authentic  manner,  the  actions  and  nego- 
'  ill  In  the  course  of  lite  enterprise  for  the  recovery  of 
'1  all  the  p.irticulars  ofthat  memorable  war.    [History 


aen  of  Richard's  English  romance,  I 
•UJiil  M.iiic  aioic  tvlracls  from  its  Prologues,  which  con- 

tftiB  IT. .  ;  I  to  our   present    purpose  :    as   they   have  very  for- 

tnnalciy  ihcw^iscd  tlic  subjects  of  many  romances,  perhaps  metrical, 
tilcn  bthiunable  both  in  France  and  Hn^^land.  And  on  these 
tbefcfoTc,  atid  tbcir  origin,  1  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  offering 
i^mr  rrtnatkv 


r(fBaya%  mm  mnke  newc 
,f  dc<)e* mrn  1-.  .'.-.•  f.  M.  .,M-,5^ 

IW  .»!    -      -  -      ._;  :1C 
!>•  Cmc  ...      ■ .  . 


Of  good  knigbtes  and  of  trcwc : 
noth  in  England  and  in  Fraunce  ; 
.^nd  of  evcric  Dosi:pt-r<^ 
Of  kyng  Arthur  and  of  CawajDu ; 

>^,  luui  (re*!  »hip«,  ud 
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How  they  wcr  knyghies  good  and  curtoj's. 
Of  Tui-pin  and  of  O^rr  ilic  D.inois.     Of  Troye  men  rede  in  ryrne 
Of  Hedor  and  of  Achitlis  What  folk  they  fiewc  in  prcs,  &c'. 

And  again  in  a  second  Prologue,  after  a  pause  has  been  vraAc 
by  the  minstrel  in  the  course  of  singing  the  poem. 

Hcrkcne  now  how  my  talc  gothe        Though  I  swcre  to  you  no  othe 
1  wyli  you  rede  romaynes  none  Neof*  ^  Pcrtonapi,  ne  of  Y/>nmfJon^ 
Nc  of  AlisaundrTy  ne  of  Charlcmayiu    Ne  of  Arthur,  ne  of  U/fwrtynt, 
Nc  of  iMttcelol  du  Lake        Ne  of  Bt-vis,  ne  of  Guy  of  Svifrai/', 
Ne  of  Ury.ne  of  Octavinn,  tieofZ/ec/orxht  strongman. 

Heal  yiisoH,achhcT  of  AM//is,         Ne  of /TwiJiW,  neiilier  HercuUd. 

Here,  .nmong  others,  some  of  the  most  capital  and  favourite  stories 
of  romance  are  mentioned,  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  the  Siege  of  Troy 
with  its  appendages,  and  Alexander  the  Great  :  and  there  arc  four 
authors  of  high  esteem  in  the  dark  ages.  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  Turpin, 
Guido  of  Colonna,  and  Callisthcncs,  whose  books  were  the  grand  re- 
positories of  these  subjects,  and  contained  most  of  the  traditionary 
fictions,  whether  of  Arabian  or  classicil  origin,  which  constaiuly  sup- 
plied m.iterials  to  the  writers  of  romance.  I  shall  speak  of  these 
authors,  with  their  subjects,  distinctly. 


1  FoL  I.  m-    '  Perhaps  PAitKenc*pe,  or  Par5henop«ut.      '  R«3d,  '  ne  of  Gity  d«  tUSyArwJ^ 

*  SJ«;nal.  P.  iiL  To  »oine  of  lhc-.c  rojrmnccs  the  author  of  the  MSS.  Livbs  or  THK  6Ar«Tl, 
wnUcn  about  the  year  xx»,  and  cited  above  at  large,  alludei  in  a  sort  of  prologue.  S>CT. 
1   p.  14. 

Wcl  auhl  wc  I'TE  cn^lcn'lom  t'lnt  K  -.M  f\f\tz  V  hougt. 
With  our  Ir  'hycfougL 

Mcti  Willi'  -:■.*, 

or  /  ,'vyli, 

<->f  ■  ;  here  y  like. 

Wh, 

Here  he  (ua>  y  1  liTe, 

Of  lKt*lulc^  and  It  -.vcrc 

Alia  ttcdfa&t  wcr.-  ^l  for  no  fere,  fee 

The  anonymous  author  of  an  antieni  MSS.  poem,  called  '  The  ttfk*  afStc 


•M" 


i.lnted  from  the   French,  seems  to  have  been  of  the  ssune  r 

.^ends;  but  in  the  prologue   he  laWei  occasion  to  mcntiMn  • \  f  ilc«  of 

were  more  agreeable  to  the  generality  of  rcaiien,  MSS.  LAtitt  K.  5> 

And  rrimans  r  i^apcre 

■r,  OfjHlii.tC  ir, 

•  tin-f,  'I  1-,.  r  :n.>:,v  .,  !■ 


<  I; 

A-  . 
H   ■ 


Jll_. 


.  i«i/fawght 
.  swcte, 
i  ttnlioat 

.  r>*rae 


Into  EnglUh  long  (o  rede 


This  ylltc  boke  is  tn»ft>late 


-lyne.  &C. 


SyldfD  yt  ys  for  any  chaunce 


Ffor  com)'a  folk  of  Kncland,  &C- 


t'or  the  love  of  Eng&h  leUe 


Etigllih  tong  predied  \\  in  Fraunce,  ftc 
MontC  Fkr.  MSS.  ^^a 
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But  '  licre  what  has  been  already  observed, 

ooocri  ryof  Monmouth  and  Turpin.     It  will 

brstui  lit,  that  ilicsc  two  fabulous  historiuns  re- 

oanlcl  ■  r  Charlemaj^c  and  of  Arthur:  and  that 

Turpin's  history-  was  artfully  forged  under  the  name  of  that  arclibishop 
abotit  the  fear  1 1  lo^  with  a  design  of  giving  countenance  to  the  cru- 
sades from  the  example  of  so  high  an  authority  as  Charlemagne, 
•riaosc  •■••■•  ■-'^.■'^    visit    to  the  holy  sepulchre  is  described   in   the 

A»  ic  .i:-.  .^K^c  of  Trt>>",  it  appears  that  both  Homer's  poems  were 
onknomv,  at  least  not  understood  in  Europe,  from  the  abolitif  n  of 
lilavture  by  the  Goths  in  the  fourth  century,  to  the  fourtienh. 
Geoflry  of  Moiunuuth  indeed,  who  wrote  about  the  year  i  i6o,  a  mm 
of  Icatrnlog  fot  thai  age,  produces  Homer  in  attestation  of  a  bxct 
kaiefled  ia  his  hi^lory  ;  but  in  such  a  manner,  as  shews  that  he  knew 
lilUe  marc'  ^'.-r's  name,  and  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted 

•ilh  Ho»»x-!  Gcotfry  says,  that  Ijrutus  having  ravaged  the 

piovir  .iiue  with  fire  and  sword,  came  to  a  place  where  the 

dty  0<  '■•''  stands,  as  Homer  testifies.     [L.  i.  ch.  14.]     But  the 

TroJMi  clory  was  still  kept  alive  in  two  Latin  pieces,  which  passed 
onder  ihr  lumes  of  Dares  Phr>-gius  and  Dictys  Cretcnsis.  Dares's 
bifton  iruction  of  Troy,  as  it  was  called,  pretended  to  have 

been  ti  fom  the  Greek  of  Dares  Phr)'gius  into  Latin  prose  by 

Cornel  .  is  a  «Tetcbed  performance,  and  forged  under  those 

«|)«oo«i.  ...  '  •'"■  decline  of  Latin  literature'.     Dictys  Cretensis 

to  a  pro«e  I  v  of  the  Trojan  war,  in  six  books,  paraphrased 

abool  1^    '  :  LMuclesian  or  Constantine,  by  one  Seplimius,  from 

«ao>e  •  uir}'  on  the  same  subject,  said  to  be  discovered  under 

a.  aepnlcari-  oy  means  of  an  earthquake  in  the  city  of  Cnossus,  about 
the  time  vl  Nero,  and  to  have  been  composed  by  Dictys,  a  Cretan, 
and  a  iM>ldicr  in  !i  1  war.     The  fraud  of  discovering  copies  of 

books   to  this  c '  V  manner,   in   order  to  infer  from  thence 

tbeir  U^b  and  iri  mtiquity,  so  frequently  practised,  betrays 

feielL     Hatthnt'  Lntin  Dictys  had  a  Greek  original,  now 

loB,  appeal  ^Tccisms  with  which  it  abounds  :  and 

from  the  li-  ■•  of  m.iny  p;iss.igos  with  the  Creek 

fagments  of  one  Dictys  ciictl  by  ancient  .tuthors.  The  Greek  original 
vu  Tcry  probably  forged  under  the  n.inie  of  Dictys,  n  traditionary 
vntcr  on  tbe  subject,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
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fond  of  the  Trojan  storj"'.  On  the  whole,  the  work  apponrs  to  have 
^ecn  an  arbitrary-  metaphrase  of  Homer,  wHth  many  fabulous  intcfpo- 
Blions.  At  length  Guido  de  Colonna,  a  native  of  Messina  in  Sicily,  a 
Icimed  civilian  and  no  contemptible  Italian  poet,  about  tlie  year 
1260,  engrafting  on  Dares  and  Dictys  many  new  romantic  inven- 
[lions,  which  the  taste  of  his  age  dictated,  and  which  the  connection 
l>etwcen  Grecian  and  Gothic  fiction  easily  admitted  ;  at  the  same  time 
Ivompri'hending  in  his  plan  the  Thcban  and  Argonautic  stories  from 
•Ovid,  Slatius,  and  Valerius  Flaccus',  compiled  a  grand  prose  romance 
in  Latin,  containing  fifteen  books,  and  entitled  in  most  MSS.  HittoriA 
df  ht-tia  Trojnuo*.  It  was  written  at  the  request  of  Matlheo  de  Porta, 
arcJibishop  of  Salerno.  Dares  Phrj'gius  and  Dictys  Crctensis  sc«n 
to  have  been  in  some  measure  superseded  by  this  improved  and  com- 
prehensive hi5lor>'  of  the  Grecian  heroes  :  and  from  this  period  Achilles, 
Jason,  and  Hercules,  were  adopted  into  romance,  and  cclehnited  in 
common  with  Lancelot,  Rowland,  Gawain,  Oliver,  and  other  Christian 
ch;UTipions,  whom  they  so  nearly  resembled  in  the  extravagance  of 
their  adventures*.  This  work  abounds  with  oricnt.il  imager)-,  of  which 
the  subject  was  extremely  susceptible.  It  has  also  some  traits  of 
Arabian  literature.  The  Trojan  horse  is  a  horse  of  brass  ;  and  Her- 
cules is  taught  astronomy,  and  the  seven  liberal  sciences.  Bui  1  for- 
bear to  enter  at  present  into  a  more  particular  examination  of  this 
history,  as  it  must  often  occasionally  be  cited  hereafter.  I  shtilJ  here 
only  further  obser\'C  m  general,  that  this  work  is  the  chief  source  from 
which  Chaucer  derived  his  ideas  about  the  Trojan  story  ;  tliat  it  wa.^ 
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■d  In'  LydRntc,  in  the  year   1420,  into  a  prolix 

''<•:  f^otc  0/  Tri'Yc^.  al  the  command   of  Henry 

'imd-wnrk  of  a  now  compilation  in  French, 

M  by  Raoul  Ic  Fcurc  chaplain  to  the  duke 

'  ihc  yc.ir  1464,  ajid  partly  translated  into   English 

•  1471,  by  Caxton,  under  the  title  of  the  Ktcuyet  0/ tite 

at  the  rc<|ucst  of  Margaret  duchess  of  Burgundy : 

,^!.,n'v  Iii.mIc  afterwards  modernised,  Shakespeare  bor- 

and  CressiUc?, 

-^    .-  1.M  kivtii   in  the  two  prologues  just  cited,  of  the 

nUrity  of  ;Ucxandcr's  story,  another  bmnch  of  Grecian 

niMMrj  t,nn)us  in  the  dark  ages.    To  these  we  may  add  the  c\'idencc 

of  Chaucer. 


*  Wkr,  iMf  rv  Tjuin  'nnmoce.'     lo  LiQOalit>-iiii]  litmry  ihere  is 

*  ^OKSl  cauMr.  t  so.  ^ 

.-u  r.rn  ^.va  naue  ihu  woftilc  wrofht. 
E4k.  iss>  Skciui  B,  L  {oc.  • 

.\«  in  the  U'vn  and  the  frenslie  yt  U. 
le  amn  In  !>•  1   Reg   Brit.  Mu»   i«.  V.  U.    Thb  MSS.  was  probably  wrilteo 
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94  ALEXANDER,  THE  UOSTEMINENT  KNIGHT  ERRANT  OF  GREECE. 

Alisaundrcs  storie  is  so  commune, 
That  everic  wight  that  hath  disirrecioune 
Hath  herde  somewhat  or  al  of  his  fortune*. 
And  in  tlie  House  of  Famf,  Alcxadner  is  placed  with  Hercules*.  I 
ave  already  remarked,  that  he  was  celebrated  in  a  Latin  poem  by 
jualticr  de  ChatiUon,  in  the  I2I2^  Other  proofs  will  occur  in  their 
proper  places'.  The  truth  is,  Alexander  was  the  most  eminent  knight 
enanl  of  Grecian  antiquity.  He  could  not  therfore  be  long  without  his 
riim:ince,  Callisthenes,  an  Olynthian,  educated  under  Aristotle  with 
Alexander,  wrote  an  authentic  life  of  Alexander*.  This  history, 
which  is  frequently  referred  to  by  ancient  writers,  has  been  long  since 
losL  But  a  Greek  life  of  this  hero,  under  the  adopted  name  of 
Callisthenes,al  present  exists,  and  is  no  uncommon  manuscript  in  good 
libraries*.  It  is  entitled,  B»oi  AXcfavd/iov  tou  "SlaKtiovot  <tai  Upa^ns. 
That  is,  TV/e  Life  and  Actions  of  AUxander  the  Matedoniaif. 
This  piece  was  written  in  Greek,  being  a  translation  from  the  Pcrsi, 
by  Simeon  Seth,  styled  Magistir,  and  protovestiary  or  wardrobe 
keeper  of  the  palace  of  Antiochus  at  Constantinople*,  about  the  year 
1070,  under  the  emperor  Michael  Uucas.'    It  was  most  probably  very 

red.  *V.  33> 

'.  L-nry  !.  the  ftherilT  of  Nottioghanuhire  is  ordered  to  procure  the  queen's 


Madox.  Huu 
Koonnce 
n.  Q.  iii. 


to  be  pajnccd  with  the   Itr-T'^rfv  op  At.rx  sM'irn 
KaiIi,  ;  .^i  facias  Hl^TuR^^\^    \ 

of  Kiel <  ^  of  an  army  Obscuii 

t-  '  t  :ind  playoe,  >-: 

He  never  lu<i  h^fc  iLc  rvute  A^  iii  the  city  aoH  aLuul.:. 

By  tile  way,  thi&  is  much  lilte  a  passage  in  Milton,  Par.  Rec-  iii  yyj. 

Such  forces  met  not,  nor  so  wide  a  camp.  When  Ajjricajl.  ftc 

*  RechcTch.  sur  Ijt  Vic  et  Ics  oiivmges  de  Callisthcnc.     Par  M.  I'Ablie  Scvin.  Mem.  de  tJL 

viii   p  n>^  4to     But  many  very  ancient  Grerk  writers  had  corrupted  Alexander's  hutory  wilh 

f  '    '  -.ich  as  Onha,;  '^  icus.  &c. 

Ii^idl.  Oxoti.  I  i>d.  xviL  And  KibL  Rei;.  Pari*.  Cod.  jeAt- 

f.i  . -S.  !>.   711.       I  ,1   from  this  MSS.,  in  Steph     Byrant.  Abr. 

1'  \'.    njt/<cF^   .;  '  irco,  c  xiii.  ^,  &C.     Fa'-i     -■        '     ,i^^ 

i-i  -  T4>.  150.   Itis.-\'.  T.  Gr.  ubi  N-id.  Torn.  iL  C'-ji  .  :^ 

"  I   .<■!  .:tf.t  ;dly  nuu>>  -r  libraries,  were  formed  frrjoi '  .  "'It. 

'  r,iLf4»f^  I'lvi^^iiiLij'iUi.     Jju   Lange,  Constajitinop.  Citrist.  lib.  li.  £  jCi.  u.  5. 
1  46. 

-irnoMnibus,  p.  till.   --Vi"]  T.ibb.  Bibl.  nov,  MSS.  p.  115.    Sime->u  ^otli  irm.bted 
niaii>  i'i;i..jv.oiid  .\r.il'ic  t'O^'l  Mlat.  ubi  supr.  p.  i3;,  sc^.   -A'  --'ed 

from   Af.iLi.-.  into  (irc-k,    l  i    1100,  for  the  u>curattlt  'Of 

Ali->ius  C'jmmenu^,  llic  ccIl'  i  l-'ablcs  now  commonly  cj1I<.' .  S-^Jf' 

This  work  he  entitled  Iti$«»-tiii  *<u  l;j«iX«»^f,  and  divided  it  mlo  lifteen  boules.  It 
••as  printed  in  Berlin,  by  Seb.  Godfr.  Slarchius,  a.d.  1697.  8vo  Under  the  tille,  lufutm 
yAttyifTftu    Ka*    $tX*a*^*u    r»v    Xni    KfXiXi    Mat    Jit/Atf         Tt""  ^    of 

two  African  or  A.iiatic  animals  called  in  Laiin  T^nvt,  a  sort  of  fox,  lli  if* 

in  lf,r- f-.l.V;-.     Smi.  i    ii      Thi    .-Mii.-.Hs  m.-.uTmtiit  i-.f  .1 -r..-.:-,.-^  of  in  -  :S« 
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•1  the  Greek  into  Latin,  and  at  length 

I,  nnd  German'.     The  Latin  transla- 

.rfeinlorat.    A.U.    1498'.     Perhaps    bfforc. 

in  the  ISodlcian  library,  there  is  an  edition 

'.  date,  supposed  to  liave  been  printed  at  Oxford  by 

iiis,  about  the  1468.    It  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 

« t  mni  lliic  r«r«i«n  vervwrn  •«  whAt  i«  now  r^mnt,  wixUr  *he  liito  AV*///<«  vf  AtwviM. 

JCT---L    ;ijkL      A1*o  )1^''    '    ;  "    •  ■*        >-.---■    -   -  i  -   -        -    t _|y 
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cu  *bo  one  of  the  tiUa  of  Pil[4y'>  Fablo.     Wolfii  Bib). 
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>  r  to  •ulijoiucil  10  ui  c^iHXi  ot  (^uinliu  Cuniiu  la 


one  /Esopus,  or  by  Julius  Valerius* :  supposititious  names,  which 
seem  to  have  been  forged  by  the  artifice,  or  inlroducwl  through  the 
ignorance  of  scribes  and  librarians.  The  Latin  translation,  however, 
is  of  high  antiquity  in  the  middle  age  of  learning  :  for  it  is  quoted  by 
Gercldus  Cambrcnis,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1 190.'  About 
the  year  1236,  the  substance  of  it  was  thrown  into  a  long  Latin  poem, 
written  in  elegiac  verse',  by  AretinusQuilichinus*.  This  fabulous  narrative 
of  Alexander's  life  and  achievements,  is  full  of  prodigies  and  extravagan- 
cies*. But  we  should  remember  its  origin.  The  Arabian  books 
sbound  with  the  most  incredible  fictions  and  traditions  concerning 
Alexander  the  Great,  which  they  prtibably  borrowed  and  improved 
from  (he  Persians.  They  call  him  Escander.  If  I  recollect  riglil,  one 
of  the  miracles  of  this  romance  is  our  hero's  horn.  It  is  said,  that 
Alex.indcr  gave  the  signal  to  his  whole  army  by  a  wonderful  horn  of 
immense  magnitude,  which  might  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  sixty 
miles,  and  that  it  was  blown  or  sounded  by  sixty  men  at  onc<*. 
This  is  the  ham  Orlando  won  from  the  giant  Jatmud,  and  which, 
as  Turpin  and  Islandic  bards  report,  was  endued  with  magical 
powers,  and  might  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles.  Cer- 
vantes s.iys,  that  it  was  bigger  than  a  massy  beam'.  Uoyardo 
Bcrni,  and  Arioslo  have  all  such  a  horn  ;  and  the  fiction  is  here  traced 
to  its  original  source.  But  in  speaking  of  the  books  which  furnished 
the  storj-  of  Alexander,  1  must  not  forget  that  (Juinius  Curtius  was  an 
admired  historian  of  the   romantic  ages.      He    is   quoted   in    the 

t  Du  Cance  Gloear.    Qr.v.'E&tXKntt.    Jural.  adSymnuchus,  iv.  33.  Bortti.  Advcrsv.  U. 

10    V.    I.. 
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'  .1  ni- 

jcct  vriU  be  mentioned  below,  wntien  In  poiitk  veraes,  entitled 
A 

•  !SS.  p   68.     01.  Uf.r  -), 

lUai  AUv«andcr,  in<-  -veii  to  the  bottAffl  of 

II.  •■    ■• ' '•■  ■        "-   ■•     ■'    ■    —  rc- 
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>ucnini,  »cnpia  trpcrica.'     Lib.  li.  c  t3.~—n.    (i.iL  Vcn-J|i.  15J.  ojil.  J* 
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.)  It.     1  think  the  laun  is  tleiiicatetl  to  iheophma,  s  queen  of  dpun. 
liiie  (jucen  L  |  v.  p.  lo*. 
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PotlCRATlON  of  John  of  Sa]isbur>',  who  died  in  the  year  1181. 
[nii  1 8. J  Eneas  Syli-ius  relates,  that  AJphonsus  IX.  king  of  Spain, 
m  the  thirteenth  centun',  a  great  astonomcr,  endeavoured  to 
rcGe^'C  himself  from  a  tedious  malady  by  reading  the  bible  over  fourteen 
times,  witb  aB  the  glosses;  but  not  meeting  with  the  expected  succcsss, 
Im  was  cored  by  the  consolation  he  received  from  once  reading 
Qointos  Cuttius.  [Op.  p.  476.]  Peter  Blcsensis,  archdeacon  of 
Londoa,  a  sttideot  at  Paris  about  the  year  1130,  mentioning  the  books 
most  common  in  the  schools,  declares  that  be  profiicd  much  by 
frtqutntly  leohing  inio  this  aut/wr^.  Vinccntius  Bellovaccnsis,  cited 
above,  a  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century,  often  quotes  Curtius  in  his 
SpecubtiH  Ifiitorai^.  He  was  also  early  translated  into  French. 
AaiMig  tbc  royal  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  fme 
tapf  of  »  French  translation  of  this  classic,  adorned  with  elegant  old 
prfwttngii  and  illuminations,  entitled,  Quinte  Curse  Ruf,  dis  faiz 
ii^  AUMUtdrt.,  ix.  iiv.  tram  late  par  Vasgiu  de  Lucem  Porliigaiois. 
Etcript  p*r  ta  main  dc  Jekan  du  Chestu,  a  Lille^.  It  was  made 
ia  146&  But  I  believe  the  Latin  translations  of  Simeon  Seth's 
roouace  on  this  subject,  were  the  best  kno\vn  and  most  esteemed 
for  «ome  centuries. 

The  French,  to  resume  the  main  tcnour  of  our  argument,  had 
vritten  metrical  romances  on  most  of  these  subjects,  before  or  about 
tbc  year  laoa  Some  of  these  seem  to  have  been  formed  from  prose 
btstorica,  enlarged  and  improved  with  new  adventures  and  embellish- 
nettts  iiOBi  earlier  and  more  simple  tales  in  verse  on  the  same  subject 
Ckreallcn  of  Troys  wrote  Le  Romans  du  Craal  or  the  adventures  of 
ibe  Smgnlc,  which  included  the  deeds  of  king  Arthur,  Sir  Tristram, 
1  mimr^Kt  <]a  Lake,  and  the  rest  of  the  knights  of  the  round  table, 
before  ligJ.  There  is  a  passage  in  a  coeval  romance,  relating  to 
Chccatien,  which  proves  what  1  have  just  advanced,  that  some  of 
tboe  histories  previously  existed  in  prose. 


ChndUns  qui  entcnt  ct  painc 
Pm-  le  OMBBM ndcment  Ic  Cunte, 
Ce  est  U  cotucs  del  Graol 


A  rimoycr  le  meillor  conte, 
Qu'il  soit  contcz  in  cort  royal 
Do  11  quens  li  boilla  le  livrc' 


'Kjfa  toe    FnrmmttT  imMttn  Uihriat  6«  Ctirtii,  &c 
*l»  «<  •(.  MaBtfU«aa  I  wtek,  meuiioua  MSS.  oTQ.  Cuniutiii  ttw  Colt^ninc  library- 
foe  jMn  old    See  Uuxb.  »d  Oaudian.  p.   1165.     Alexander  Beoedictus,  in  hu 
r  r/  Voiir,  IfaMeribea  who1«  f*3ec»  from  this  hiMoriu.     1  could  give  o4hcr  ^tyf^W 
.  fecit-  Mm.    AnJj  '      '     ^. 

•1  faac^Mt*  R«c  p.  ■  (lue  RoraansQue  nous  avocu  ^ourd- 

[^t0C>.   ttli  OMft  L-  .iutr«,  sort  refonrfu^  •,!*  If*  viellc* 

■  |T-w<^  <x  ryiD^  rt  piu*  frfi  j  ......-•      .  ,^_ 

9»  «■  Oin#  «ulv*^>  itliicii  I  "^ 


,  r-|ll«y«a»  l«»— y/uJ^ir.  ,  •    lii       )-:i;-ui[.-.  oii:-i il>e 

jmt  t,m».—Aipim,  Hiittff  il»  a  ^l  i    Tnuucrilicd  »jn  aHer 

ISB     Tkti  b  ■■taiikl  al  Ike  bccu  ><   '-^  AnT<<.iiheA  bnDKtng  1 

1B^  ^AmfMoam  raali^arSiMni.iiui  1.  'ind,  u  ul  hi<h 

■M^tfT.  UoHtmmmiitmHiMtrUArtluir  !  an hupc,  aul 

■kiM««a<4ik.S«B*kavJawpho(Aniutti)  c. }. 
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Chrcsticn  also  wrote  the  romance  of  Sir  Pcrcival,  which  belongs  to 
tiie  satne  history'.  Godfrey  de  Leigni,  a  contemporary,  finished  a 
romance  begun  by  Chresiien,  entitled  La  CharUU,  containing  the 
adventures  of  Launcclot.  Fauchct  affirms,  that  Chresticn  abounds 
with  beautiful  inventions.  [P.  105,  ibid.]  But  no  story  is  so  common 
among  the  earliest  French  poets  as  Charlemagne  and  his  Twelve 
Peers.  In  the  British  Museum  we  have  an  old  French  MSS.  con- 
taining the  history  of  Charlemagne,  translated  into  prose  from  Turpin's 
Latm.  The  writer  declares,  that  he  preferred  a  sober  prose  transla- 
tion of  this  authentic  historian,  as  histories  in  rhyme,  undoubtedly 
very  numerous  on  this  subject,  looked  so  much  like  lies'.  His  title 
is  extremely  curious.    '  Ci  comence  I'Estoire  que  Turpin  le  Ercevesque 

•  de  Reins  fit  del  bon  roy  Charleraayne,  coment  il  conquist 
'  Espnigne,  e  delivera  des  Paens.  Et  pur  ceo  qe  Estoire  rimee 
'  vemble  tnensunge,  est  ceste  mis  in  prose,  solun  le  Latin  que  Turpin 
'  mcsmes  fist,  tut  ensi  cume  il  le  vist  et  vist'. 

Oddegir  the  Dane  makes  a  part  of  Charlemagne's  history  ;  and,  I 
believe,  is  mentioned  by  archbishop  Turpin.  But  his  exploits  have 
been  recorded  in  verse  by  Adenez,  an  old  French  poet,  not  mentioned  by 
Fauchett.aulhor  of  the  two  melric.-U  romances  of  Berlin  and  CUontadtt, 
under  the  name  of  Ogier  le  Danois,  in  the  1207.  This  author  was 
master  of  the  musicians,  or,  as  others  say,  herald  at  arms,  to  the  duke 
of  Brabant.  Among  the  royal  MSS.  in  the  Museum,  we  have  a 
poem,  Le  Livre  de  Ogcir  de  Dannemarche.  [15  E.  vi.  4.]  The 
Fraach  have  likewise  illustrated  this  champion  in  Leonine  rhyme. 
.And  I  cannot  help  mentioning,  that  they  have  in  verse  Visions  of 
Oddegir  the  Datte  in  the  kingdom  of  Fairy,  '  Vision  d'  Ogcir  le 
'  Danois  au  Royaume  de  Faerie  en  vers  Francois,'  printed  at  Paris 
in  1548. 

On  the  Trojan  story,  the  French  have  an  ancient  poem,  at  least  not 
posterior  to  the  thirteenth  century,  entitled  Roman  dt  Troye,  written 

J  rauehett,  p.  103.    This  rtory  was  also  written  in_  very  old  rhyme  by  nnr  'r      -            ",>. 

unfi'li-.'ticfi  in  Faucnett,  from  whence  it  was  reduced  into  prose  1530,  fol.   P>f^  kk 

(Aiuts.  U qiulachtva  Us  avantwr/-  litt  S.tint  Crti.tJ,  .it'^-  iiwci/M  />ii/t  ,!j  :.i, 

fmmlatrr  du  rune  dt  toHCim  (tut                       it^Rf&c.     Inihcro>-  I  « 

ttoHAH  nit  Tehseval /^  Ca/wi, /.I '                            !K   'rW'.VE-S.      \n  vr-  ■•.'A 

ihiiik-s  tlitrc  i^  another  romance  unc!.-.                      .\Iem.  dc  Lit.  iii  p,  4  i  ::c 

p'                      ! I  he  supposes  may  be  Iviuv.l  tic  Ukivais,  mentioned  by  1  ni- 

l                        i.ibl.  Rom.  p.  250,    The  author  of  this  lasl-mentioned  1  1- 

ili  .1  he  wrote  among  others,  the  romances  of  Eneas,  Hr.  :  Ic 
lj:.<>tjtf  ;  ^ii4  that  he'^niaslated  into  French,  t3vid's  Art  of  L,ove. 

3  1'here  is  a  curious  passage  to  this  purpose  in  an  old  French  prose  romance  of  Chariettacnc. 

>■.:!' led  bcfvirc  theytar  laoo.     '  Baudouin   Comte  de  Hainan  trou^'a  a  sens  en  ru>uv,i>inK"e  Ift 

magne  ;  et  mnurant  la  donna  a  &a  sour  Votond  Corotc^  "* 

.  mette    en  Roman  lunt  ryfHe.     Parcc  tnre  tel  se  dc  ''I 

:  et  par  Ic  Roman  sera  mtelx  gardee.     Maintes  ^ftw  •  cc 

-?  mrnjKmgi  non  ce  qti'ils  en  dUent  et  ch.T  ■  ■/» 

•  1  ,  MEZ  N'EX  esT  VRAIS  t  TOT  MeNSONCC  t: : 

3.  Cod.  Mcmbr.  f.  66,    There  is  a  very  •  .11 

tut  cci,  i'^iiL  MS^"  HarLsj;.  j.f  1.  Cod.  mcmbr.  4(0^ 

«'evo.  There  is  aiso  V Hittsirt  du  fmi  MtKTVui  /SA  d'Ocibs  le  DAXOI&  Paris.  133^ 
4to.    And  1)40.  Bvo. 
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by  Beaoit  de  Sainct  More.    As  this  author  appears  not  to  have  been 

i- "  •  •■  ihc  accurate  Fauchcft,  nor  la  Croix  du  Maine ;  I  will  cite 

I  rn,  especially  as  it  records  his  name  ;  and  implies  that  the 

{I      ..  nslated  from  the  Latin,  and  that  the  subject  was  not  then 

I.  :   •;.  ii  'n  French. 

N'en  gaircs  li\Tes  n'est  trouvee : 
Mais  Beneoit  de  same  More, 
£c  a  sa  main  les  mots  ccrit. 
again  in   the   body   of  the  work. 


<  'e  n'cst  pas  usee 

1  ne  fut  encore 

L  a.  tmiuute,  et  fait  et  dit. 

He    mentions  his  own   name 
and  at  the  end. 

Jc  nVn  fait  plus  ne  plus  en  dit        Beneoit  qui  c'est  Roman  fit'. 

Du  •  itcs  a  metrical  MSS.  romance  on  this  subject  by 

Jtujuc .  -d  De  la  Destruction  de    Troie-.     Muntfaucon, 

whose  extensive  enquires  nothing  could  escape,  mentions  Oares 
Phrigias  translated  into  French  verse,  at  Milan,  about  the  twelfth 
cenuuy*.  We  find  also,  among  the  royal  MSS.  at  Paris  Dictys 
Ctetcntis,  translated  into  French  verse.  [Montf.  Catal  MSS.  ii.  p. 
1663.]  To  this  subject,  although  almost  equally  belonging  to  that  of 
Cbulanagne,  we  may  also  refer  a  French  romance  in  verse,  written 
by  Philipct  Mosques,  canon  and  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Toumay. 
It  b  in  fact,  a  <>•->"'■'•■  of  France  :  but  the  author,  who  does  not 
cbtue  (o  begin  (|  h  as  Adam  and  Eve,  nor  yet  later  than  the 

Trojut  war,  opcrl^  ms  lu^iury  with  the  rape  of  Helen,  passes  on  to  an 
BBple  description  of  the  siege  of  Troy  ;  and,  through  an  exact  detail 
•fall  the  great  events  which  succeeded,  conducts  his  reader  to  the 
ftas  114a  This  work  comprehends  all  the  fictions  of  Turpin's  Char- 
Icsugnc,  with  a  variety  of  other  extravagant  stories  dispersed  in 
aaay  proietsed  romances.  But  it  preserves  numbcrles  curious  par- 
ticvlBn,  wfakh  throw  considerable  light  on  historical  facts.  Du  Cangc 
baa  ronerted  from  it  all  that  concerns  the  French  emperors  of 
Coor:  which  he  has  printed  at  the  end  of  bis  entertaining 

history  tity. 

It  was  indeed  the  fashion  for  the  historians  of  these  times,  to  form 
such  a  general  plan  as  would  admit  all  the  absurdities  of  popular 
tradltioit.  Connection  of  parts,  and  uniformity  of  subject,  were  as 
Otllc  atudicd  as  truth.  Ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition  are  more 
ailcctod  by  the  marvellous  th.\n  by  plain  facts ;  and  believe  what 
<key  find  unitten,  without  discernment  or  examinatioa  No  man 
before  the  sixteenth  century  presumed  to  doubt  that  the  Francs 
derived  their  origin  from  Francus,  a  son  of  Hector  ;  that  the  Spaniards 
woe  descended  from  Japhet,  the  Britons  from  Brutus,  and  the  Scotch 
froBi  Fcijfiu.  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  who  lived  under  Louis  the  ninth  of 
Fiasoe,  aad  who,  an  account  of  his  extraordinary  erudition,  was 
a{)p(Mi!ed  preceptor  10  that  king's  sons,  very  gravely  classes  arch- 

*  fas  U.  C<BMa  HI  tup..  p>  a^    >  CloB.  Ut.  Iks.  Avt.  p.  cicia     *  Uooum.  F>.  L  374- 
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bishop  Turpin's  Charlemagne  among  the  real  histories,  and  places  it 
on  a  level  with  Suetonius  and  Cesar.  He  was  himself  an  historian, 
and  has  left  a  large  history  of  the  world,  fraught  with  a  variety  of 
reading,  and  of  high  repute  in  the  middle  ages  ;  but  edifying  and 
entertaining  as  this  work  might  have  been  to  his  contemporaries,  at 
present  it  serves  only  to  record  the  prejudices,  and  to  characterise 
their  credulity.     He  flourished  about  126a 

Hercules  and  Jason,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  were  involved  in  the 
Trojan  story  by  Guido  de  Colonna,  and  hence  became  familiar  to 
the  romance  writers'.  The  Hercules,  the  Theseus,  and  the  Amazons 
of  Boccacio,  hereafter  more  particularly  mentioned,  came  from 
this  source.  I  do  not  at  present  recollect  any  old  French  metrical 
romances  on  these  subjects,  but  presume  that  there  are  many.  Jason 
seems  to  have  vied  with  Arthur  and  Charlemage  ;  and  so  popular 
was  his  expedition  to  Colchos,  or  rather  so  firmly  believed,  that  in 
honour  of  so  respectable  an  adventure,  a  duke  of  Burgundy 
instituted  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  the  year  1468.  At  the 
same  time  his  chaplain  Raoul  le  Feure  Ulustrated  the  story  which  gave 
rise  to  thismagnificient  institution, in  a  prolix  and  elaborate histor)', after- 
wards translated  by  Caxton'.  But  I  must  not  forget,  that  among  the 
royal  MSS.  in  the  Museum,  the  French  romance  of  Hercules  occurs 
in  two  books,  enriched  with  numerous  ancient  paintings.  [[7  E.  ii.] 
Pertonape  and  Ypomedon,  in  our  Prologue,  seem  to  be  Parthenopeus 
and  Hippomedon,  belonging  to  the  Theban  story,  and  mentioned,  I 
think,  in  Statius.  An  English  romance  in  verse,  called  Chiltie 
Ippomedone,  will  be  cited  hcreafker,  was  most  prob.ibly  transLitcd 
from  the  French. 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  the  great  were  celebrated  by  one 
Simon,  in  old  Pictavian  or  Limosin,  about  the  twelfth  century.  This 
piece  thus  begins : 

Chanson  voil  dis  per  ryme  et  per  Leoin 

Del  fil  Filippe  lo  roy  de  Macedoin.    [Fauch.  p.  77.] 

An  Italian  poem  on  Alexander,  called  Trionfo  Magna,  was  presented 
to  Leo  X.,  by  Dominicho  Falugi  Anciseno,  in  the  year  ijar.  Cre- 
scimbcni  says  it  was  copied  from  a  Provencial  romance'.  But  one 
of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  the  old  French  poetry  is  on  the 
subject  of  this  victorious  monarch,  entitled,  Roman  cTAlexaKdre. 
It  has  been  called  the  second  poem  now  remaining  in  the  French 

''"•'  lAKVA  Saga,  iScandic  MSS.  at  SlocVhoIm,  ««nn  lol  ~  ' '  '» 

p»i  -gins  with  Jasc'ii  .md  HcroilM,  and  their  voyage  loC'  '  ' .c 

th;  .ucndi  with  the  sei^e  and  de^lructioQ  of  Troy.     It  c-N  ■  \» 

ui>:  :5  concerT\e<l  in  that  w.\r.  Wanl.  Aiitiquil.  Scptcn 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  i.  5  v.  P.  |7(S.  «*q.  M>  ,Vj>r  «i 

y.'  :  aCuuUnudeCclitmHa.    Oilil.  MSS.  Bilil.  Cc . 

i '!:•€£  L  iv.  p.  333.     ]n  the  royal   MSS,  there  is  a   Irciicli   ii.-!.i   cnlitlej  l^ 
Vf  ranHt  AUxaHtirt  iq\i.\.  ^,  \Wk.  ^\\ii.     1  amnot  sure  whether  L>r  nu  it  isnoT 

•  J .  -  i  rench  AUxanJn,  meniioacU  below,  written  by  Jehau  U  Nivclois. 
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ge,  and  was  written  about  the  year  t2oa     It  was  con/essedl> 

cJ  from   the    Latin ;    but  it   bears   a  nearer  resemblance  tc 

a  Scth's  romance,  than  to  QuJntus  Curtius.     It  was  the  con- 

lenit«<l   performance  of  four  writers,  who,  as  Fauchett  expresses 

't,  were  associes  en  leur  JONGLERtE.    [Fauchett,  Rec.  p.  83.J 

ben  U  Cors,  a  learned  civilian,  began  the  poem  :  and  it  was  con- 

aad   completed   by  Alexander   dc    Paris,   John  de    Nivelois, 

Pelcr  dc  Saint  Clost'.    The  poem  is  closed  with  Alexander's 

TTiis   is  no  imagination  of  any  of  our  three   poets,  although 

of  them  was   a   cinl   lawyer.     Alexander's   will,   in    which    he 

lies  successors  to  his  provinces  and  kingdom,  was  a  tradition 

.only   received,  and    is    mentioned    by  Uiodorus   Siculus,  and 

lanus   Marccllinus'.     I  know  not  whether   this  work  was  ever 

ted.     It    is  voluminous ;   and  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford 

a  rast  folio    MSS.  of  it   on  vellum,  which  is  of  great  antiquity, 

ri\-  rlr.-nraled,  and  in  high  preservation.     [MSS.  BodL  B.  264.  fol.] 

IIS  and  initials  exhibit,  not   only  fantastic  ornaments  and 

ns    exquisitely  finished,  but   also   pictures   executed    with 

iguUr    elegance,  expressing   the    incidents  of  tlic   stor>',  and  dis- 

lytog  the  fashion  of  buildings,  armour,  dress,  musical  instruments-'', 

other   pariicul-vs  appropriated  to   the  times.    At   the  cud  wc 

this  banmctcr,  which  points  out  the  name  of  the  scribe. 

Nomen  soriptoris  est  Thomas  plenus  aiioris. 

len  IbBows  the  date  of  the  year  in  which  the  transcript  was  com- 

,-\rA    vif.    1338.    Afterwards  there   is   the   name  and  date  of  the 

■.  in  the  following  colophon,   written  in  golden  letters. 

■ '.  .       ....t'  fu   pcrfais  dc  la  cnlurainiere  an  xviii".  jour  davxyl  par 

■J-.  ;i.in  de  grisc  I'aa  de  grace  in.cccjcliiiL*    Hence  it  may  be  con- 
lod,  that   tlic  illuminations  and   paintings  of  this   superb  MSS., 
idi  were  most  probably  begun  as  soon  as  the  scribe  bad  finished 
pan,  took  up  six  years :  no  long  time,  if  wc  consider  the  attcn- 
of  an  artist  to  omaroenls  so  numerous,  so  x-arious,  so  minute,  and 
bborioDsly  touched.     It  has  been  supposed,  that  before  the  ap- 
ce  of  this  poem,  the  Romans,  or  those  pieces  which  celebr.itcd 
tSTS,  irere  constantly  composed  in  short  verses  of  six  or  eight  syll- 
:  aad  that  in  this  Rom.'trt  tfAUrandn  verses  of  twelve  syllables 
■were  first  used.     It  I;  ;c  been  imagined,  that  the  verses  called 

Alexandrines,  tht.  _  I'rench  heroic  measure,  took  their  rise 

from  this  poetn ;  Alexander  being  the  hero,  and  Alexander  the  chief  of 

»  r»ot»K«t.  aiAlloiu  Cltaa.)  r     ■ '-    -  • '- V->,clt. 

<4Fwu.  Mc 


aiA  Mnu  G«lUn.t 
mAaixiKiXimmfAlkfrf 


i  *  r%boc  DM.  Cf 


7^. 


lioscEKKcr  njLi 


-  fvprat,  Isii^pc*,  lato.  And  Irumpr tt. 
mnoA  beaunful  FreochMSS.OB  vellum  of  ^#f*^^r**wr, 
1 1  «aft  a  prescot  from  Venue  the  engraven 
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the  four  poets  concerned  in  the  work.  That  the  naine,  some  centuries 
afterwards,  might  take  place  in  honour  of  this  celebrated  and  early 
effort  of  French  poetry,  I  think  is  very  probable ;  but  that  verses  of 
twelve  syllables  made  their  first  appearance  in  this  poem,  is  a  doctrine, 
which,  to  say  no  more,  from  examples  already  produced  and  examined, 
is  at  least  ambiguous^.  In  this  poem,  Gadifer,  hereafter  mentioned,  of 
Arabian  lineage,  is  a  very  conspicuous  champion. 

Gadifer  su  moult  preus,  d'un  Arrabi  lignagc. 
A  rubric  or  title  of  one  of  the  chapters  is, '  Comment  Alexander  fiiit 
'mys  en  un  vesal  de  vooire  pour  veoir  le  merveiles,  &c.'  This  is  a 
passage  already  quoted  from  Simeon  Seth's  romance,  relating  Alexan- 
der's expedition  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  in  a  \'cssel  of  glass,  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  fishes  and  sea  monsters.  In  another  place, 
from  the  same  romance,  Alexander  turns  astronomer,  and  soars 
to  the  moon  by  the  help  of  four  gryphons.  The  caliph  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  this  piece ;  and  Alexander,  like  Charlemagne,  bas  his 
twelve  peers.  > 

These  were  the  fotir  reigning  stories  of  romance.  On  which  perhaps 
EngUsb  pieces,  translated  from  the  French,  existed  before  or  about  the 
year  1300.  But  there  arc  some  other  English  romances  mentioned  in 
the  prologue  of  Richard  Cueur  de  Lvon,  which  we  likewise  pro- 
bably received  from  the  French  in  that  period,  and  on  which  I  shall 
here  also  enlarge. 

Bei;ves  de  //anion,  or  St'r  Beavis  of  Southampton,  is  a  French 
romance  of  considerable  antiquity,  although  the  hero  is  not  older  than 
the  Norman  conquest.  It  is  alluded  to  in  our  English  romance  on 
this  story,  which  will  again  be  cited,  and  at  large. 

Forth  thci  yodc  so  saith  the  boHfi. 
And  again  more  expressly, 

Under  the  bridge  wer  sixty  belles,       Right  as  the  Romans  telles*. 

The  RoiKirns  is  the  French  original  It  is  called  the  Romance  of 
Deavts  de  Hanton,  by  Perrc  Labbe.  [Nov.  Bibl.  p.  334.  edit.  1652.] 
The  very  ingenious  Monsieur  dc  la  Cume  de  sainte  Palaye  mentions 
an  ancient  French  romance  in  prose,  entitled  Bciijrts  de  Hanton. 
[Mem.  Lit.  xv.  582.  4to.]  Chaucer  mentions  Bevis,  with  other  famous 
romances,  but  whether  in  French  or  English  is  uncertain*,  lieuvtj 
of  Hantcmu  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1502.  [410.  Percy's  Ball  iii.  217.] 
Ascapart  was  one  of  his  giants,  a  character*  in  very  old  French 
romances.  Bevis  was  a  Saxon  chieftain,  who  seems  to  have  extended 
his  dominion  along  the  southern  coasts  of  England,  which  he  is  said  to 

1  Rrc  Prcr  Lt  KoHuiu  dt  la  Roie.  par  Monfi.  L'  Abbe  IrCnglct,  L  p.  xxjivi. 

'  Sign  P.  ii.  <  Signat.  E.  iv.  »  Rim.  Vhop. 

•  &eldcn'&  Dra>'ton.  Polyolb.  «.  iii-  p.  37. 

*  Ii  U  now  inclotcd  in  the  be&uUml  Gardeiu  of  Cencnie,  Sir  John  Mordaual,  aiul  pirc* 
name  to  hi*  s«au 
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!  defendod  against  the  Norman  invaders.  He  lived  at  Downton 
Wiltshire.  Near  Southampton  is  an  artificial  hill  called  Jifvis 
f^mnt,  on  which  was  probably  a  fortress'.  It  is  pretended  that 
«ru  «arl  of  Southampton.  His  sword  is  shewn  in  Arundel 
This  piece  was  evidently  written  after  the  crusades ;  as 
is  knighted  by  the  king  of  Armenia,  and  is  one  of  the  generals 
:  iicgc  of  Damascus. 
Cuv  Earl  of  Warwick  is  recited  as  a  Fnmch  romance  by  Labbe-. 
In  the  British  Museum  a  raetiical  history  in  very  old  French  appears, 
Jn  which  Felicia,  or  Felice,  is  called  the  daughter  of  .in  earl  of 
Warwick,  and  Guido,  or  Guy  of  Warwick,  is  the  son  of  Scguan 
the  carTs  stcw.ird.  The  MSS.  is  at  present  imperfect.  [.MSS. 
HarL  3775-  2-]  Montfaucon  mentions  among  the  royal  MSS.  ax 
Paris,  Roman  de  Guy  ct  Dtuvei  lU  Ntiiit&n.  The  Litter  is  the  ro- 
aaace  last  mentioned.  Again,  Le  Livrt  de  Guy  de  Warwick  et  dt 
ftUvU  tTArdcnne.  [CataL  MSS.  p.  792.]  This  Harold  d'Arden  is 
diMiflgoiihed  warriour  of  Guy's  history,  and  therefore  his  achieve- 
**  '■'■'"'■' '"les  form  a  sep-irate  romance  ;  as  in  the  royal  MSS.  of 
fiw  r  •  icum,  where  we  find  Lt  Romant  de  Htrolt  Dardennt. 

£15  L.  vi  o  I'M.j  In  the  F.nglish  rom.incc  of  Guy,  mentioned  at  Iai;ge 
lo  il»  proper  place,  this  champion  is  called  Syr  Heraitdi  of  Ardertte. 
[Siga.  L.  it,  vets.]  At  length  this  favorite  subject  formed  a  large  prose 
rananoe,  entitled,  Guy  de  IVar^uk  ChezalUr  dAiigUUrre  et  di  la 
6tlU  fill*  Fttix  tamit.  and  printed  at  Paris  in  1525^  Chaucer  men- 
tions Gay's  Mory  among  the  Romaunces  ofPris\9xca.  Thop.]:  and 
y  !cd  to  in  the   Spanish  rom.incc  of  Tiranle  il  Bianco,  at 

■  White,  supp'iscd  to  h.ive  been  WTitten  not  long  after  the 
y-  'J  iiL  loa]    This  rom-mce  was  composed,  ur 

pTJti  •  cnisadcs;  as  wc  find,  that  Guy's  redoubted 

mi.<cjnicrs  wiih  Coibrond  the  Danish  giant,  with  the  monster  of  Duns- 
XD'on  hf  jlh,  and  the  dragon  of  Northumberland,  arc  by  no  means 
[  to  some  of  his  achievements  in  the  holy  land,  and  the  trophies 
dch  be  woo  &om  the  Soldan  under  the  command  of  the  cmpcnx 


Tlie  romance  of  Sidrac,  often  entitled,  Li  Livere  Sydrat  U 

It  guet  horn  nppele  le  livere  de  la  fur.tant  de  totes  Scienees, 

i  to  have  been  very  popular,  from  the  present  frequency  of  iti 

fS&     But  it  is  rather  a  rom.ince  of  Arabian    philosophy  than  of 

It  is  a  system  of  natural  knowledge,  and  particularly  treats 

*f  Ibe  virtues  of  pUnts,    Sidrac,  the  philosopher  of  this  system,  was 


> 


lU 


Tftl.    Ami  Acrnin.  iK  is<«.  410. 
MSS.  there  is  Romany  dc  ut>i  ire  Waiwvk.  Kujd  i.    ll  tegiR^. 
Puii  c«!  tc:n*  k^  ' 
10  Saiai  Auyuuin'*  Mxy  .-.'.  With  rccanl  10  «h«  imta&at 

. '  tt  llimi,  th«  hiMxM^\3ii MiK'^ d'Afi j..„i»jlir frnm  ilx  FiaacK  bekn* 

tML    Ati  Lafttd  nolo  In  Vttiatt,  ttten  tUtm  »  l4*miKH  Axcuaou  p.  ^ 
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astronomer  to  an  eastern  king.  He  lived  847  years  after  Noah,  of 
whose  book  of  astronomy  he  was  possessed.  He  converts  Bocchus, 
an  idolatrous  king  of  India,  to  the  christian  faith,  by  whom  he  is  in- 
vited to  build  a  might>'  tower  against  the  invasions  of  a  rival  king  of 
India.  But  the  history,  no  less  than  the  subject  of  this  piece,  displays 
the  state,  nature,  and  migrations  of  literature  in  the  dark  ages.  After 
the  death  of  Bocchus,  Sidrac's  book  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  ChaldcAn 
renowned  for  piety.  It  then  successively  becomes  the  property  of 
king  Madian,  Namaan  the  Asyrrian,  and  Gr>'pho  archbishop  of 
Samaria.  The  latter  had  a  priest  named  Demetrius,  who  brought  it 
into  Spain,  and  here  it  was  translated  from  Creek  into  Latin.  This 
translation  is  said ! to  be  made  at  Toledo,  by  Roger  de  Palermo,  a 
minoritc  friar,  in  the  thirteenth  ccnturj'.  A  king  of  Spain  then  com- 
manded it  to  be  translated  from  Latin  into  Arabic,  and  sent  it  as  a 
most  ^•aluable  present  to  Emir  Elmomenira,  lord  of  Tunis.  It  was 
next  given  to  Frederick  II,  emperor  of  Germany,  famous  in  the  cru- 
sades. This  work,  which  is  of  considerable  length,  was  translated 
into  Enghsh  verse,  and  will  be  mentioned  on  that  account  again. 
Sidrac  is  recited  as  an  eminent  philosopher,  with  Seneca  and  king 
Solomon,  in  the  Alarc/iaunt's  Second  laU^  ascribed  .to  Chaucer'. 

It  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  most  of  these  French  romances  were 
current  in  England,  either  in  the  French  originals,  which  were  well 
understood  at  least  by  the  more  polite  readers,  or  else  by  translation 
or  imitation,  as  1  have  before  hinted,  when  the  romance  of  J^khartl 
Cuair  de  Lyon,  in  whose  prologue  they  are  recited,  was  translated  into 
English.  That  the  latter  was  the  case  as  to  some  of  them,  at  least, 
we  shall  soon  produce  actual  proofs.  A  writer,  who  has  considered 
these  matters  with  much  penetration  and  judgment,  observes,  that 
probably  from  the  reign  of  our  Richard  1.,  we  are  to  date  that  remark- 
able intercommunicationandmutual  exchangeof  compositions  which  we 
discover  to  have  taken  place  at  some  early  period  between  the  French 
and  English  minstrels.  The  same  set  of  phrases,  the  same  species  of 
characters,  incidents,  and  adventures,  and  often  the  identical  stories, 
being  found  in  the  metrical  romances  of  both  nations".  From  close 
connection  and  constant  intercourse,  the  traditions  and  the  champions 
of  one  kingdom  were  equally  known  in  the  other  ;  and  although  Bevis 
and  Guy  were  English  heroes,  yet  on  these  principles  this  circumstance 
by  no  means  destroys  the  supposition,  that  their  achievements, 
although  perhaps  already  celebrated  in  rude  English  songs,  might  be 
first  wrought  into  romance  by  the  French'.    And  it  seems  probable^ 

>  Utr.  ri.  616.  V.  t933.    There  u  an  old  tnuiUation  of  StDSAc  into  Dutch.    MSS.  MarsbaU. 

DiM.  Rcidl   ;i.  fol  9  Pero'Vi  Em.  on  Anc.  Engl,  Min^lr.  p   13 

'  ^'                  '            '       "       '          *_-ii  of  Henry  I\"     '      .  "              "    "ip 

tt                                                            My  received  ■.  : 

'  '''•                                                        '  1  from  the  fan,  S 

*  i**  f  - 1.-  -y  t/^.-r.--i"!  i.in^:.ii^r,  I'^vited  liim  to  hii  fr-li'-'-*.  -^'iJ  "0  •^''.■'  ''^.»»ti''  ' 
'lura  u'lih  three  precious  lionet  of  great  >'alue,  bcsiilciditcnduaitii  of  oik  :<■ 
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that  we  ooDtiDtted  for  some  time  this  practice  of  borrowing  from  our 
adfhboars.  Even  the  titles  of  our  oldest  romances,  such  as  SirBlan- 
4titMi'tf.  Sir  Triamere,  Sir  Kglamoure  of  Artoy^,  La  Mori  (T Arthur, 
V  more,  betray  their  French  extraction.     It  is  likewise  a  prc- 

tu...,'....  .jgumcnt  in  favour  of  this  assertion,  that  we  find  no  prose 
ramanccs  ia  our  language,  before  Caxton  translated  from  the  French 
Ibr  History  of  Troy,  the  Life  of  Charlemagne,  the  Histories  of  Jason, 
Paris,  sad  Vyeone',  the  Death  of  King  Arthur,  and  other  prose  pieces 
of  cbivalry :  by  which,  as  the  profession  of  minstrelsy  decayed  and 
ipwjaally  gave  way  to  a  change  of  manners  and  customs,  romances  in 
metre  were  at  length  imperceptibly  superseded,  or  at  least  grew  less  in 
tuc  as  a  mode  of  entertainment  at  public  festivities. 

V.vioos  causes  concurred,  in  the  mean  lime,  to  multiply  books  of 
chiv^Ury  among  the  French,  and  to  give  them  a  superiority  over 
the  Engltili,  not  only  in  the  number  but  in  the  excellence  of  those 
oompositiaBS.  Their  barons  lived  in  greater  magnificence.  Their 
lendal  »)'»lcin  flourished  on  a  more  sumptuous,  extensive,  and  Listing 
establisTjmc.nt.  Schools  were  instituted  in  their  castles  for  initiating 
tj  :iy  in  the  rules  and  practice  of  chivalry.    Their  tilts 

a-  .^..u  were  celebrated  with  a  higher  degree  of  pomp  ;  and 

i!  uf  honour  and  gallantry  were  more  exaggerated  and 

e,  1 

iJd,what  indeed  has  been  before  incidentally  remarked, 
dui  lucir  iriiubadours  were  the  first  writers  of  metrical  romances.  But 
bjr  what  ha*  been  here  advanced,  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  without 
«B]r  icstrkdons,  that  the  French  entirely  led  the  way  in  these  composi- 

' tfc  B) laMi  '  Bum  i  '  -■'  ■  •'  •  -y::  .:.-.■:  .i.-t.v — I  ^..  .1..  .-^-.i;.,,f  I.  1  .,!.■„., 5c_ 
lk>«ian>ar^  oontent  a 

!■■&  umaa^  tfte  Sats*:  n- 

11  ■  J  lad  »  '<:)> 

l<^p««it>M  of 

nBMBatv the  holy  lie 

nmmmtfomA  axty\  Hi< 

•■^■■aM  Aim,  ano ...>. ;hcit 

|MI^M0^     ll  '»  ren&rluitiir  uiunople,  in  ihe  iweiuh  cvoturv.  aiul 

lihaL  cafcd  «fl  ihc  Eurv}*^  -  ;  ai  the  TutIls  do  to  tlm  da}.     See 

la  tm9  Kn^Ui  $>'B  tutjkiior*  or  Abtoys,  there  is  thii  reference  to  the  French  &om 
■)  •wimntfMea    Sgii  E.  L 

IUb  owa  nothci  there  he  wedde^  la  RoMAt^HOcm*  we  cede 

tn  RoM4iiMci  thk  cnmycle  y*. 
YW  Blllanif  fWn  pk«es  oftva  refer  to  ihcw  oriftiul.  Just  as  Arioslo  mcntioiat  Turpia  for  his 

*  Iha  I  •■■I  nsl  ooh  here  thM  Ow  Cuiv  -  '     '^r 

Mw^%  ^  l*rtfw^  iU   Virmntt  writlea  i  iv 

Mxdua  has  (kimi..!   \>--   ■j.:-.,n  .■  'H 
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tlons.  Undoubtedly  the  Provcncial  bards  contributed  much  to  ibe 
progress  of  Italian  literature.  Raimond  IV.  of  Aragon,  count  of 
Provence,  about  the  year  1220,  a  lover  and  a  Judge  of  letters,  invited 
to  his  court  the  most  celebrated  of  the  songsters  who  professed  to 
polish  and  adorn  the  Provencal  language  by  various  sorts  of  poetry, 
[Giovan.  Villani,  Istor.  L  vi.  c  92.]  Charles  I.,  his  son-in-law,  and  the 
inheritor  of  his  virtues  and  dignities,  conquered  Naples,  and  carried 
into  Italy  a  taste  for  the  Provencal  literature.  At  Florence  especially 
this  taste  prevailed,  where  he  reigned  many  years  with  great  splendour, 
and  where  his  successors  resided.  Soon  afterwards  the  Roman  court 
was  removed  to  Provencci.  Hitherto  the  Latin  language  had  only 
been  in  use.  The  Provencal  ^vriters  established  a  conmion  dialcvn  : 
and  tlicir  examples  convinced  other  nations,  that  the  modem  lan- 
guages were  no  less  adapted  to  composition  than  those  of  antiquity*. 
They  introduced  a  love  of  reading,  and  diffused  a  general  and  popular 
taste  for  poetry,  by  writing  in  a  language  intelligible  to  the  ladies  and 
the  people.  Their  verses  being  conveyed  in  a  familiar  tongue,  became 
llic  chief  amusement  of  princes  and  feudal  lords,  whose  courts  had 
now  begun  to  assume  an  air  of  greater  brilliancy:  a  circumstance 
which  necessarily  gave  great  encouragement  to  their  profession,  and 
by  rendering  these  arts  of  ingenious  entertainment  universally  fashion- 
able, imperceptibly  laid  the  foundation  of  pohte  literature.  From  these 
beginnings  it  were  easy  to  trace  the  progress  of  poetry  to  its  perfection, 
through  John  de  Mcun  in  France,  Dante  in  Italy,  and  Chaucer  in 
England. 

This  praise  must  undoubtedly  be  granted  to  the  Provencal  poets. 
IJut  in  the  mean  time,  to  recur  to  our  original  argument,  we  should  be 
cautious  of  asserting  in  general  and  indiscriminating  terms,  that  the 
Provencal  poets  were  the  first  writers  of  metrical  romance :  at  least 
we  should  ascertain  with  rather  more  precision  than  ha3  been  com- 
monly used  on  this  subject,  how  far  they  may  claim  this  merit.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  there  were  two  sorts  of  French  troubadours,  who  have 
not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  distinguished.  If  we  diligently  examine 
their  historj-,  we  shall  find  that  the  poetry  of  the  first  troubadours  coii- 
sibted  in  satires,  moral  fables,  allegories,  and  sentimental  sonnets.  So 
early  as  the  year  11 80,  a  tribunal  called  the  Court  of  Loz>e,  was  insti- 
led both  in  Provence  and  Picardy,  at  which  questions  in  gallantry 
were  decided.  This  institution  furnished  eternal  matter  for  the  poets, 
who  tlirew  the  claims  and  arguments  of  the  different  parties  into  verse, 

r  ^  \'T|]ani  acquaints  us  that  Pninetto  Latini,  Dante's  master,  H-as  the  first  who  attempted  CO 
p^\'}>  thr  FloretnmM  I'V  imiTovinir  their  tn<l*  and  Mvl*  ;  whith  \vs  did  fc»y  wrtdoy  his  gnmd 
V  .         '      "■  "  .'       !'      '     '  ".'  "   -    1'    '  '  --  ijj. 

■At  m  Latin     Put  fiott- 

il  ittrokcs  and  poUtkaJ 

I  :  hose  pieces  in  itaiba. 

I:  iiticos  in  ilaUaii,  tb( 
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ia  a  Ityle  that  aftcnvards  led  the  way  to  the  spiritual  conversations  of 
..)  1  !„r,,i_     Konfcnellc  does  not  scruple  to  acknowledge,  that 
parent  of  French  poetry^.  [TheatrFr.p.  13.]  But  to  sing 
tic  .inaciiivalrousadventures  wasa  vcrydiffercnttaslc,andrequired 
nvryiUSeKnt  talents.  The  troub.-idours  therefore  whocomposcd  metrical 
roinanccs  funn  a  dilTerent  species,  and  ought  always  to  Ix:  considered 
irpATiitriv.    And  lliis  latter  class  seems  to  have  commenced  at  a  later 
pcnoi!  ftcr  the  crusades  had  effected  a  great  change  in  tlie 

mmni  .  is  of  the  western  world.    In  the  mean  time,  1  haz.ard 

a  cnnjcclaie.  Clnthio  Giraldi  supposes,  that  the  art  of  the  troubadours, 
ooeomur.h-  imllcd  the  Cay  Scieme,  was  first  communicated  from  France 
to  the  '  nd  afterwards  to  the  Spaniards.   [Huct,  Orig.  Rom.  p. 

IO&]    1  ips  may  be  Inie:  but  at  the  s.ime  lime  it  is  highly  pro- 

bable, as  the  Spaniards  had  their  JUGLARES  or  convivial  bards  very 
II     Kvrlv,  as  fitnn  long  connection  they  were  immedi.iiely  and  intimately 
rite\l  with  the  fictions  of  the  Arabians,  and  .is  they  were  naturally 

I^v,  .1  ■'■•■  .i"'  'I'll  the  troubadours  of  Provence  in  gre.it  measure 
B^b'.  ''ling  from  Spain.    The  communication,  to  men- 

■n  n-i  I'lix  t  ....,i.M>^  means  of  intercourse  in  an  affair  of  this  nature, 
H»  easy  through  the  p^rts  of  Toulon  and  Marseilles,  by  which  the 
Bd  naiioDS  carried  on  fmrn  early  times  a  constant  commerce.     Even 
Wt  French  critics  themselves  universally  allow,  that  the  Spaniards, 
■kiojrleamnl  rhyme  from  the  Arabians,  through  this  very  ch.Tnncl 
Ibvm'rd  it  In  Prnvcncc.    Tasso  preferred  Amatlis  lii  Gaul,  a  romance 
by  V.osco  Lobcyra,  before  the  year  1300', 
-s  of  the  Provcncil  poets.  •  [Disc,  del  Poem 
ijut  tliis  is  a  subject  which  will  perhaps  receive 
Snatni  (.T  of  great  taste,  talents,  and  industry-,  Monsieur 

tfe  la  Cviti'  ye,  who  will  soon  oblige  the  world  with  an 

a.njl»te  hint'-  l  poctr>-;  and  whose  researches  into  a  kin- 

>bjec(.  Already  published,  have  opened  a  new  and  extensive  field 
_:uniutioa  conccnun^  the  manners,  institutions,  and  literature  of 
tbe  fctxlil  «gcs*. 


SECTION.      IV. 


:vi'.  sii. .  cstcd  by  the  Prologue  of  Richard  cueur  de 

'.•1    I'.-:  -  .lion,  have  betrayed  us  into  a  long  digression, 

ihu  r^j.:!   riiv  cf  our  annals.     Hut  I  could  not  neglect 

iTA.-uT  Will  '--  ir.u*t«l  upon  more  at  Ursc  when  wc  cvma  wipoltM 

Vmrrrmy  BiU-  IIi>(>«&.  V<C  Mun.  IL  I.  vlu.  (.  ;■  aiinv  v,i. 
UimMpa  nr  ttmdtmmt  Chtfainit.  &c.  Pxrii,  ti'.-i.  u.  M<B.  uilM. 
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SO  fair  an  opportunity  of  preparing  the  reader  for  those  metrical  tales, 
which  having  acquired  a  new  cast  of  ticiion  from  the  crusades,  and  a 
magnificence  of  manners  from  the  increase  of  chivalry,  now  began  to 
be  greatly  multiplied,  and  as  it  were  professedly  to  form  a  separate 
species  of  poetry.  I  now  therefore  resume  the  scries,  and  proceed  to 
give  some  specimens  of  the  English  metrical  romances  which  appeared 
before  or  about  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  although  most  of  these 
pieces  continued  to  be  sung  by  the  minstrels  in  the  h:dls  of  our  mag- 
nificent ancestors  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  yet  as  their  first  ap- 
pearance may  most  probably  be  dated  at  this  period,  they  properly 
coincide  in  this  place  with  the  tenour  of  our  history.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  by  frequent  repetition  and  succes- 
sive changes  of  language  during  many  generations,  their  original 
simplicity  must  have  been  in  some  degree  corrupted.  Yet  some  of 
the  specimens  are  extracted  from  manuscripts  written  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  Others  indeed  from  printed  copies,  where  the  editors 
look  great  liberties  in  accommodating  the  language  to  the  times.  How- 
ever in  such  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  suffered  most  from  depniva- 
tions  of  this  sort,  the  substance  of  the  ancient  style  still  remains,  and 
at  least  the  structure  of  the  story.  On  the  whole,  we  mean  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  those  popular  heroic  tales  in  verse,  professedly 
written  for  the  harp,  which  began  to  be  muhiplied  among  us  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  We  will  begin  with  the  romance 
of  Richard  cuel'r  de  Lyon,  already  mentioned. 

The  poem  opens  with  the  marriage  of  Richard's  father,  Henry  II., 
with  the  daughter  of  Carbarr>'ne,  a  king  of  Anlioch.  But  this  is  only 
a  lady  of  romance.  Henry  married  Eleanor  the  divorced  queen  of 
lx>uis  of  France.  The  minstrels  could  not  conceive  any  thing  less 
tlian  an  eastern  princess  to  be  the  mother  of  this  magnanimous  hero. 

His  barons  him  redde' 

That  they  graunted  hem  a  wyfe  to  wedde, 
Hastily  he  sent  his  sonde  Into  many  a  divers  londe, 

The  fayrcst  woman  tliat  was  on  \y\c 
They  sholde  bringe  him  to  wyve. 

The  messengers  or  embassadors,  in  their  voyage,  meet  a  ship  adorned 
like  Cleop-ttra's  galley. 

For  it  was  so  gay  begone 
Of  pure  gold  was  his  sldave* 
Of  samyte  her  sayle  wytly, 
As  whyte  as  ever  was  any  mylkeu 
With  clothes  of  gold  spred  a1x>ut, 
Al  of  gold  depaynted  was : 
Knyghtes  and  lordes  of  myght, 
Bryght  as  sonnc  ihorowe  the  glas. 


Suche  ne  sawc  they  never  none, 
Ever>'  nayle  with  gold  ygrave 
Her  mast  was  of  yvory, 
Her  ropes  al  of  whyte  sylke, 
The  noble  shyp  was  wylhout 
And  her  loft'and  her  uyndlace  * 
In  the  shyppe  there  were  dyght 
And  a  lady  therein  was 


lAilvised. 


*  Ruddei.    C/imia. 
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Tbekvtii:  Uicn  . 

ThatV 

Tnnai.'. 


Her  men  itbrode  gon  stonde         And  becked  them  with  her  hondc, 
Aai  prayed  them  fcr  to  dwell        And  theyr  nvcntures  to  lelL — 
■   londcs  do  we  wendc 
Harry  hath  us  scnde 
'  I'ur  to  scche  h)in  a  qucne, 
*  TIk-  fa\Test  that  myght  on  crlhe  bene' 
T  ■  T  kyngc  of  chayre 

\  .ord,  and  spake  fajTC, 

i  '  was  of  carbunkell  stone, 

.'^'  they  never  none, 

Aad  otber  dukes  ii^u  i>.   ydc,  Noble  men  of  moche  prydc. 

And  wclcomeid  the  messengers  e\-ery  chone, 
Into  the  shippc  they  gan  gone. — 
Clothes  of  sj'lkc  wer  sprad  on  borde, 
an'ii  b.iiiili.-.  As  it  is  in  r>'mc  radde*, 

'  c  fct        And  in  a  chayre  bi  h)Tn  set, 
She  was  set  in  a  throwe' 
With  vx  luiygtes  her  aboutc 
And  double  so  many  of  ladyes  stoute. — 
\Mian  thci  had  done  their  mete 
Of  adventures  they  bygyn  to  spcke. 
The  kyng  them  told  m  his  reason, 
How  it  cam  hym  in  a  v>'ss-on, 
In  hia  lend  that  he  came  fro  In  to  Engclond  for  to  go 

And  hys  doughtcr  that  was  hym  dcrc 
For  to  wendc  with  him  in  fere' 
And  ta  tbn  manner  \vc  bi  dyght        Unto  your  londe  to  wendc  ryght. 
Then  aaswcrcdc  a  mcssengerc  His  name  was  cleped  Bamagere, 

'  Fcrtbcr  yrt  will  secke  nought  "  To  my  lord  she  shall  be  brought.' 

Tbey  saoo  urive  in  England,  and  the  lady  is  lodged  in  the  tower  of 
,  cae  of  the  royal  castles. 

The  messengers  the  kj-ng  have  tolde 
Of  that  lady  fayre  and  bolde 
Tliere  ihe  by  in  the  toure  The  lady  that  was  whyt  as  flourc  ; 

■ '     ■     --n  h>Tn  dyght 

liS,  and  many  a  knyght 

For  he  was  courteys  and  hcndc : 
'  londc  was  l.idde 
bifore  her  spradde. 

And  mynystrells  of  moche  prydc. 
a1  her  scynge 
i.iUy.  and  her  fader  the  kynge. — 
i  n  fere      Lordcs,  ladies,  that  ther  were, 
'!  n  for  to  blowe 

■|  -  nt  in  a  throwe,  &c.* 

The  fint  of  our  hero's  achievements  in  chivalry  is  at  a  splendid 
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THE  BATTLE-AXE  OF  RICHARD  OJEUR  DE  LVOV. 


tournament  held  at  Salisbury, 
the  king's  palaces*. 

Kynge  Rychard  gan  hym  dysguysc 
He  cam  out  of  a  valajic 
As  a  knyght  avanturous 
Al  together  cole  blacke 
Upon  his  crest  a  raven  stoode 


Garcndon  near  Salisbury  was  one  of 


In  a  full  stronge  queyntj'sc* ; 
For  to  see  of  theyr  playc. 
His  atyre  was  orgulous* 
Was  his  horse  without  lacke. 
That  yaned*  as  he  were  wode. — 

He  bare  a  shaftc  that  was  grete  and  stronge 

It  was  fourtene  fotc  longe, 
And  it  was  gret  and  stoutc.  One  and  twcnti  inches  aboutc : 

The  fyrst  knyght  that  he  ther  mette 

Full  egerly  he  him  grette, 

With  a  dint  amyd  the  shelde 

His  hors  he  bare  downe  in  the  feld,  &c*. 
A  battle-axe  which  Richard  carried  with  him  from  England  into  the 
holy  land  is  thus  described. 
King  Rycharde  I  understonde  Or  he  went  out  of  Engelondc 

Let  him  make  an  axe*  for  the  nones 

To  brake  therewith  the  Sarasyns*  bones. 

The  heed  v\-as  wroght  right  wcle 

Therein  was  twenti  bounde'  of  stele  : 

And  when  he  com  into  Cyprys  londc 

The  axe  toke  he  in  his  hondc 

All  that  he  hute  he  all  to  frapped 

The  gryffons*  away  faste  rapped. 
And  the  pr>'Son  when  he  came  to        With  his  axe  he  smote  ryght  tho 

Dores,  barres,  and  iron  chaynes,  Sc", 

J  la  the  pipe-rells  of  this  king's  reign,  I  find  the  following  articles  relation  in  (his  ancient 

paljicc,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  incidentally.  Rou  Pip.  t .  Kic.  i.  i  t  in 

OKftecio  vini  Regis  a  ClArenaon  usque  Woodestokc,  341.  41/.  per  Br.  Keg.  rdis 

'sao  m.  [marcis]  a  Saxrsburia  us^^ue  Dristow,  71.  ^^i.  per  Br.  Reg.    Et  pr  .  m. 

^(maicisja  Sarestiuria  ttsquc  Glocestriana,  a&s.  lo/.  per  Br  Reg.     £t  pro  i 

l^eoideia  dcnarios.     Etincariagio  dc  4000  marcis  a  Sarum  us<]iie  Suthati' 

'''ct  aliis  oeoessariis,  8r.  et  i<£  per  Br.  Reg.'    And  again  in  the  reign  of  Hen-     ' 

ja  Hen.  iii.     '  Wiltescihk.     Et  in  una  inarcelsia  ad  opus  regis  et  regiiKL-  -.^.ud  CLuluJju 

cuin^  duobus  interclusonis,  et  duabus  cameris  priratis,  hostio  veteris  .lulx  amovciMja   iii 

'ponicu.  et  de  cadem  aula  camera  fadenda  cum  cnmino  et  fenestrisj  et  camera  princju  et 

*quadam  magna  coquina  quadrata^  et  aliis  operadonibus,  contentis  m  Brevi,  inocvtis  r^r 

'euDdem  Nicohium  et  nan  pcrfectis,  536/.  164.  6«/.  ob.  per  Br.    Reg.'     Again,  Rot.   Vip    |i;. 

Hcu.  iii.     'SuiJllAMT.  Ccmfi.  NiTVtr /prtjitir.     Et  in  triginta  roitiaribus  scindulanin.  I-Nii.glesJ 

'^dend.  in  eadem  forcsta  ct  cariand.  easdem  umjuc  Oarendon  ad  domum  r>:  ..pe- 

k  ^riandam,  6/.  et  1  marc,  per  Br.  Reg.  Et  in  30  mill,  sdndularum  &dend.  in  '  -.nd. 

^^usquc  Clarendon,  11/.  lor.'    And  again,  in  the  some  reign  the  canons  of  1'.  .eive 

pensions  for  celebrating  in  the  ro>*al  chapel  therr.     Rot.  Pip.  7.     Hen.  ui.     'WtLTni..     Ec 

>*canonids  de  monasteno  eden>so  ministrantibus  in  Capclla  de  Ctareodoa.  35/.  yti.  ob.' 


Stu- 

•  D_u  Conge,  Gl.  LaL  CoiNTi&E.   ^        '  Proud,  pointwus.  *  Yawned.  B  Ibid. 

*  Richard  s  battle-axe  is  aUo  mentioned  by  Brunne,  and  on  this  occasion,  Chnvs  p  1 59^ 
7  The  cnsade:s  imported  the  phrase  yen  Sarrasianms,  for  any  sharp  engagement,  into  tb« 


*\cy  is  mistaken  in  saying  this  place  was  built  by  king  John. 

on  I 

or  any  sharp  engaipti 
old  FreiKli  itmunces. — Thus  in'the  Roman  of  Alexani>eu,  MSS.  Bibt  BodL  ul  supr.  P.  L 
Tboloroer  le  rcgrctte  et  le  plamt  en  Grijots, 
£t  dist  que  s'il  cusscat  o  cuLz  teU  vingt  et  trais, 

li  oous  eusscnt  fcl  un  JEU  Sakkazio.voi^  8  F.  >r«Wh 

B  Tbe  Byxantiae  Creeks  are  often  caDcd  GrifToncs  bv  the  historians  of  the  middle  ages.   Da 

linge  Glois.  Ville-Hard.  P  363      Also  Rob.  Brun.  Cnroo.  p.  151.  157.  159.  160.  165.  lyi-  ff> 

W.\iilcy  supfioses  that  the  Gn^.H  in  heraldry  was  intended  to  signify  a  Greek,  or  Saracen, 

[  %hum  they  tl\us  represented  tuider  the  figure  of  an  imagitiary  eastern  monatcr,  which  Mvcf 

existed  but  ai  *a  aimorial  badge.  >*  Sign.  C.  L 
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is  again  mentioned  at  the  siege  of  Aeon,  or 

r-nais. 

[  Rydiardc  after  anone  r>'ght        Towards  Acrys  gan  hym  dyght, 
..  I,,  c  ..i-i  t^'—?.rdc  Surryc*,         He  was  warned  of  :i  spye, 

icthen  law,  A  grct  chayne  thci  had  i  drawc 

,  - :  ..  -res  fers  Was  fastened  to  two  pyllers 

That  no  shyppe  sholde  in  wynne-'. — 
:  seven  yers  and  more  All  crysten  kynges  laye  thore 

I  bongre  suffre  pa)Tie  For  Icttyng  of  thatsamc  chayne. 

\Vhen  k>'ng  Rycharde  hcrdc  that  tydinge 
For  joye  his  herte  bigan  to  sprynge, 
A  swj-fte  strong  galey  he  tokc. 
Trenchemer^,  so  saith  the  bokc. — 
'  ycdc  as  swifte  As  ony  fowlc  by  the  lyfie', 

And  k>-nge  Rycharde  that  was  so  goode, 
With  his  axe  afore  the  shippc  stoodc 
And  whan  he  cani  to  the  chayne, 
With  his  axf  he  smote  it  a  twayne*, 
t  the  barons  verament  Sayd  it  was  a  noble  dent, 

Dye  of  that  dcde  The  cuppes  faslc  aboutc  yede", 

With  good  wync,  pj-ment  and  dare. 
And  failed  towards  Acrys  citye 
^rhardc  out  of  his  galye  Let  caste  wild  fire  into  the  skye. 

de  in  his  galye  Men  might  here  it  to  the  skye, 

>■,  and  shalmys'',  The  sea  burnt  al  of  fyrc  grokys', 

Kfyne  grekys,  or  Grecian  fire,  seems  to  be  a  composition  be- 
ig  to  the  Arabian  chemistry.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
Itjne  historians,  and  was  very  much  used  in  the  wars  of  the 
Ic  ages,  boUi  by  sea  and  land.  It  was  a  sort  of  wild-fire,  said  to 
leoSaptishjtble  by  water,  and  chiefly  used  for  burning  ships, 
U  which  it  was  thrown  in  pots  or  phials  by  the  hand.  In  land 
;n»cnls  it  seems  to  have  been  discharged  by  machines  con- 
pjurpose.  The  oriental  Greeks  pretended  that  this  artificial 
.  nlcd  by  Callinicus,  an  architect  of  Heliopolis,  under  Con- 
t;  aad  ^iiiSA  Constantino  prohibited  them  from  communicating 
rofmaldng  it  to  any  foreign  people.  It  was  however  in 
use  among  the  nations  confederated  by  Byz.^ntincs  :  and 
oeaa  has  given  an  account  of  its  ingredients",  which  were 
lES,  solpbixr,  and  naptba.    It  is  called yt:M  gregois  in  the  French 


Tiitfpim  of  VLemaaanXm  bower,  '  that  au  ctcaturc,  tnon  or  woman,  mysht  vijmtt  to  her.' 
|»,  'if  oaKnoka,  Win  Chran  rot.  i.  p.  \k>.  oil.  i.  edit.  1JJ3. 
k  ■Mm.Chmi.  |L  \T>- 

Hm  kjrBB*'*  owne  f/im»  k«  oald  it  TrtmclArmft*. 

M  OB  <nac.    CN  pBiKiOs  tlf  <4»  M>t,  it.  thruuch  the  lir.     Lyr  in  Junim,  V.  Lirr. 
p«k    Thiu  Rc^  ^  Bruoat  mttPUc  foodml  the  Sinujrni  otuyimc.'    f-  ir^-    U* 
»twH  fartia. 

y  Oaiin.  >  Sifn.  G.  iil 

r.  Mat  Bi  Jaiavd.  p.  }i.    Aad  CL  tat.  V.  Icxu  GiLc^vi. 


U2  THE  MILITARY  ENGINES  OF  THE  CRUSADERS. 

chronicles  and  romances.  Our  minstrcU.  I  believe,  is  singular  in 
saying  that  Richard  scattered  this  fire  on  Saladin's  ships  :  many 
monkish  historians  of  the  holy  war,  in  describing  the  siege  of  Aeon, 
relate  that  it  was  employed  on  that  occasion,  and  many  others,  b>'  the 
Saracens  against  the  Christians'.  Procopius,  in  his  history  of  the 
Goths,  calls  it  Medea's  Oil,  as  if  it  had  been  a  preparation  used  in 
the  sorceries  of  that  enchantress^. 

The  quantity  of  huge  battering  rams  and  other  military  engines, 
now  unknown,  which  Richard  was  said  to  have  transported  into  the 
holy  land,  was  prodigious.  The  names  of  some  of  them  are  given  in  i 
another  part  of  this  romance'.  It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  Richard 
was  killed  by  the  French  from  the  shot  of  an  arcubalist,  .a  machine 
which  he  often  worked  skilfully  with  his  own  hands  :  and  Guillaume 
Ic  Briton,  a  Frenchman,  in  his  Latin  poem  called  Philippcis,  intro- 
duces Atropos  making  a  decree,  that  Richard  should  die  by  no  other 
means  than  by  a  wound  from  this  destructive  instrument ;  the  use  of 
which,  after  it  had  been  interdicted  by  the  pope  in  the  year  1139,  he 
revived,  and  is  supposed  to  have  shewn  the  French  in  the  crusades'. 

Gynnes'  he  had  of  wonder  wyse,        Mangenelles'  of  grete  quycnlyfe, 
;\rblast  bowe  made  with  gynne 
The  holy  land  therewith  to  wynne  ; 
Over  all  other  utterly 
He  had  a  myle'  of  grete  maystry, 
In  the  myddcs  of  a  shyppe  to  stonde 
Suche  ne  sawc  they  never  in  no  londe. 

}  See  more  particularly  Cbron,  Rob.  Bran.  p.  170.    And  Benedict.  Abb.  p.  6$!.    And  Joinv. 
Hist.  L.  p.  39.  46.  53.  53.  61.  73.  '  iv.  II. 

'  Twenty  gictc  py-nnes  for  the  none)        Kynge  Richard  tent  for  to  cut  stones,  Src. 
Among  the»e  were  the  Malf^xff*^  *^  ^^te  Rohyntt.    Sifo.  N.  iiL     Tile  fonner  of  ihtte  ii 
thu&  described.     Sign.  £.  iiit. 

1  hare  a  castell  I  understonde  Is  m.\de  of  tembre  of  Eni*londe 

With  syite  sta^s  full  of  tourcllcs         Well  flouryshcd  with  comelle»,  &C. 

*  Du  Canrc  Not  Joinv,  p.  68.  Matecuvffon  is  the  Terror  fir  *ligHt  «f  tlu  (_ 

Cange,  in   his  Gallo-Oyzantine  liistor^'.  mentions  a  cjsile  of  tlii«  name   in  Pek^ 

Benedict  says,  that  Richard  erected  a  &truns  castle,  which  he  called  Matt  gryiffen,  Od\. 
brow  ofa  steep  mountain  without  tlie  walls  of  the  city  of  ^(esdina  in  Sicily.     Benedict   AU 
p.  ^21.  ed.  Hcam.  sub  ann.  1190.    Rober.  tie  Brtiimc  mencioiu  thu  eogmc  frotDOurr 
CkroD.  p.  >]7. 

The  romance  it  sats  Richarde  did  make  a  pelc^ 
On  ka&telle  wife  allwais  wrought  of  trc  ful  welie. 

In  schip  he  dcd  it  Icdc,  &c 

He  pele  from  that  dai  forward  he  cald  it  MaU griffot^ 

Pftt  is  ft  hotise.    Archbishop  Ttirpin  mentions  Charlemagne's  wcoden  caatUt  at  the  siege  of  a 
dly  in  France,  cap  ix. 
'  C^arpcntier's  SuppL  Du  Caage,  Lat.  GL  tots.  L  p.  434.    And  Du  Cange  ad  Ann.  Alei.  p  3J7. 

•  Engines. 

'  It  IS  observable,  that  Manc.anum,  MattpmtU,  was  not  Vown  am"""  '^-^  ^  ^...-..  -.ly.f^^ 
Bactiines,  but  existed  first  in  Uyzantine  Greek  MayyaroK,  a  citcu  -^  txs 

p^ioint  out  in  inventors,  at  lea«  to  shew  that  it  belonged  to  tlie  oriep!  iirs 

rf"  ■'      I'vzanline  Tactics,  although  at  the  same  time  it  ^^  '-   i  the 

]  ; ;  yet  the  Romans  do  not  appear  t-j  have  u>ed  t~.:  ■■'     ■■  ^  .  ii}d 

c  a  engine,  as  this  is  described  to  have  been  in  tt»:  V  . I.: .  .1  Ir 

wji  I ii,_  cjpiiai  machine  of  the  ware  of  those  ages.  Du  tZangc  in  his  t..'-.>»T  \v  ii.s,  ittitt* 
CiiiusTtAHA  meuiioiu  >  vast  edifice  u  Coosuuitinoplc  io  which  tbe  macbinet  of  wv  vns 
kept.  p.  Hi.  >  Uill. 
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Fmjie  Mvli-  :to  all  ncwc      Yelowe  and  grene  rcdc  and  blcwc, 

With  canvv  lil  aboute  Full  costly  within  and  withoute, 

And  all  within  fui  ul  fyrc  Of  torches  made  of  wcxe  clere, 

Ovcnh  wart  and  endlonge, 
\\  i;li  sprj-ngellcs '  of  fjTc  they  dyde  honde, 
Cr.  uncle  they  neyther  come  ne  good, 
Bat  robbed  as  Ihci  were  wood ;         Out  of  their  cyan  cam  red  blodc'. 
hefare  the  trough  one  thcr  stode       That  all  in  blode  was  begone 
Socfa  another  was  never  none  And  hornes  he  had  upon  his  hede 

The  Sarasyns  of  hym  had  ^te  drcdc^. 

The  btt  circumstance  recalls  a  fiend-like  appearance  drawn  by 
Shakespeare;  in  which,  exclusive  of  the  application,  he  has  converted 
ideu  of  deformity  into  the  true  sublime,  and  rendered  an  image  ter> 
xftlc^  wtlkb  in  other  hands  would  have  probably  been  ridiculous 

,  Methought  his  eyes 

Were  two  full  moons,  he  had  a  thousand  noses, 
Horn's  whclk'd  and  wav'd  like  the  cnridged  sea. 
It  was  some  fiend.    [King  Lear,  iv.  vi.J 

At  the  toocb  of  this  powerful  magician,  to  speak  in  Milton's  language, 

•  The  gnckljr  terrtw  grows  tenfold  more  dreadful  and  deform.' 

Tbc  moving  castles  described  by  our  minstrell,  which  seem  to  be  so 

iabrics  of  romance,  but  are  founded  in  re.il  history,  afforded 

:  materials  for  poets  who  deal  in  the  marvellous.    Accordingly 

'  oottld  not  escape  the  fabling  genius  of  Tasso,  who  has  made  them 

>  of  enchantment,  and  accommodated  them,  with  great  pro- 

f,tO  the  operations  of  infernal  spirits. 

;  the  aiege  of  Babylon,  the  soldan  Saladin  sends  king  Richard 
The  messenger  says, 

.  OfiiKa.    On  Cange,  Gl.  Lat.  Sri: 

(iMncaiurcUcUortaw  dippe<l  in  i 

«■  iMm  ■  Hit  of  nnttaf.     JouivUle  ayi,  that  1 : 


■te  A  ktf^  dnjton  Ayia^  ihRMich  th«  air,  anil  th.k :  Lh;  tLu!icj  ct   1:  din- 

I  iIm  cftnttian  canp,  u  if  u  had  been  broad  day.  .  anny  was  cucampcd 

rf  IS*-  'fti  .Mil  In  Esypc.  layt  the  same  ci:r  .n,  about  the  ycir  1349. 

»  ■«,  or  cowed  eaUerie*.  to  shckcr  UiTjr  >vorkiQcu,  and  at  the  end 

itae  ^^  ninveaUc  wooden  towen.  fuU  of  cr.^^-bow  men  who  kept  a  oia* 

'    '  i>.iaitc  iSiore.     Besides  eifhtecn  other  new -in\xntcd  cnc'-nrf  for 

410^  t*:>it4     But  b  one  aieht,  the  delude  of  Gn:ek  fire  ejected  from  inc  Sara- 
MMvrtU  IbMe  cnoimoua  machines,     lliis  was  a  common  disaster  ;  tut 


■■»flrMytAMhia|aeuaiBOiiaichaotneliincs  averted  the  dai^ser,  by  prostrating  biniKif  tm 
BtlMmi, *m1  isvekinc  otir  Sanour  with  the  ajipellatian  of  SttM Srrr.  p,  3}, 
^tUl  trcie*  h  tlni*  related  by  Robert  af  Unmne,  chna.  p.  1;$.  176. 

Kkfaard  alt  niihe  did  raiae  his  cneyns 

Tka  bwb  w  dan  Uythe,  Noniiaa*  aad  ftUrja : 

Ik  taMtaad  iilcu  h«  mi  nylnetio  go, 

Tke  idM,  m  mtn  mik,  tan  wcr«  IMi  and  bio. 

Sea  *a«  f«dc  and  crcne,  the  wyt*de  shout  them  lilcw«« 

T^  ttoRA  w«re  ^  Kyn^  the  novsc  dreaJfuJI  and  grda 

It  aAakd  tk*  Swulai.  at  kven  the  fyre  out  KbeiA 

TkH  ■■•••  WM  UBIUC,  M 

tstm  m  tV  nnf  Miin,  akeat  tliana  or  tnucoi  mppKed  ihc  atonea  shot  finm  their  nuliuiy 
Hfiaak     Tt>  Kowmh,  ■  tMirliamiM  peorae,  aypoir  to  have  used  machiaea  of  immense  and 

eoomiction  alUw  aeiteaf  ParataMj.    See  the  last  note    And  ViL  Sttodla. 

,  ^  t^  S4t.  167.  Ac  >  bt^  ut  npr. 
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THE  DEMON  STEEDS  PRESENTED  TO  RICHARD. 


•Thou  sayst  thy  God  is  full  oJ  myght: 

'  Wilt  thou  graunte  with  spere  and  shelde, 

'  To  dctryvc  the  o'ght  in  the  felde, 

'  With  hclme,  hauberke,  and  brondcs  bjryght, 

'  On  stronge  stedes  godc  and  lyght, 

'Whether  ben  of  more  power, 

'Thy  God  almight  or  Jupiter? 

'  And  he  sent  mc  to  say  this 

'  Yf  thou  wylt  have  an  hors  of  his, 

•  In  all  tile,  londcs  that  thou  hast  gone 

'  Suchc  ne  thou  sawcst  never  none  : 

'  Favcll  of  S)'prcs,  ne  Lyard  of  Prys\ 

'Ben  not  at  ned  as  he  ys; 

'  And  yf  thou  wyltc,  this  same  daye, 

'  He  shall  be  brought  the  to  assaye.' 

Rycharde  answered, '  Thou  sayest  well, 

'Suche  an  horse,  by  sa\T:>t  Myghell, 

'  1  wolde  have  to  ryde  upon. — 

'  Byddc  h)!!!  sendc  that  hors  to  me, 
'  And  I  shall  assaye  what  they  be,     '  Yf  he  be  trusti,  withoute  sayle, 

'  I  kepc  none  other  to  me  in  bataylc.' 
The  messengers  tho  home  wente.      And  told  the  sowdan  in  prcscnte. 

That  Rycharde  in  the  field  wolde  come  hym  unio 

The  r\-chc  sowdan  bade  to  com  hym  unto 

A  noble  clerkc  that  could  well  conjourc, 

That  was  a  maystcr  nygromansourc': 

He  commaunded,  as  1  you  telle, 

Thorugh  the  fende's  myght  of  helle, 
Two  strong  fendes  of  the  ayre  In  lykenes  of  two  stedes  Ciyre 

Both  lyke  in  hewe  and  here.  As  men  sayd  that  thcr  were : 

No  man  sawe  never  none  sj'che  That  was  one  was  a  marc  ilichc. 

That  other  a  colte,  a  noble  stede,         Where  that  he  wer  in  ony  mede, 


Me,     I 


1  Honea  telooeinB  fo  Richarci.  '  Favcl  cf  Cvpnir,  and  I^ard  of  Pari*.'    Rolen  de  Bniiin« 
menlioDsoaeof  UtcseboTsc  .  Chnni.  p.  175. 

Sithen  It  j  i>  stede. 

The  Rom.'ii  doubty  dcde. 

This  is  otir  ronumce,  vil  Stgu.  (^^  iii. 

To  fa>in  gadcrcd  every  chonc  And  sieve  Favhu.  onder  fajmi, 

Tho  was  Richard  vrroth  and  grym. 
Thts«ntftaithesiegcorjaMe,  bs  il  is  here  called.    Favtli  of  Cyprus  is  «£ain  mcnlioned. 
Sign.  O.  ai. 

Faveli.  of  Cypna  u  forth  set  And  in  the  tadell  he  hym  teti. 

Robert  of  Bnuine  says  that  Saladtn**  brother  sent  kins  Richard  a  bone.    Chroa.  p.  tg4* 
He  sent  to  king  Richard  a  stcdc  for  corteisie 
On  of  the  best  rewat\l  that  was  in  paemie. 
'  In  the  wardrobe.roU  of  prince  Edw-ard.  afterw-ards  kinj;  Edward  IT.  under  the  year  tS7a» 
th..  .,,  .....r.  .^f  .1...  i..-.rM  render  their  accounts  for  holies  purchased,  specify''.'*  t^.-  .-.ilmira. 
i.  L-atc«t  accuracy.    One  of  them  is  called,  'Unus  e^u  :um 

Hearac's  ,1oann.  de  Trokiu5w».    Prsef  p.  axvt  -  is 

i'  ■  "■  ^•<-t£9vjyfiml:     I  suppose  he  understands  a  dapple.  .-  . —«  i.^iaft 

I  :)  adjective,  is  barbarous  Latin  for  rAt-wt^  or  ^Unu^  ■  don  ct 

uuo  t<i  etpreia  the  colour  of  horses  and  hawlo.    Cirimtltr, 

' Liioss.   V.   Favo-LI's.  torn.   ii.  p.   37a    It  b  b«lic«  diMMK 

K      .   .<  iij.-tc  iacaUcdravct.    From  which  word  Phakvbl,  la  Kobett  de  Bruaac  las 
cv:..,;i'.:-  s  SccrDouu.cer. 
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(Wot  tbc  knyght '  never  so  boldc,)       \Vhan  the  mare  n^t  *  wolde, 

(That  hjnn  sholde  holdc  ayenst  his  wyUc,) 

But  soonc  he  wolde  go  her  tylle', 

And  kneel  downe  and  soukc  *  his  dame, 

Thcrc\vhylc  the  sowdan  with  shame 
[Sboldc  kynge  Rychord  quelle,         All  this  an  aungell  gan  him  telle, 

That  to  h)Tn  came  aboutc  mydnight, 

'  Awake,  he  sayd,  goddis  knyght : 

'  My  lorde'doth  the  to  onderstonde 

'  That  the  shal  com  on  hors  to  londc, 
•  FajTe  it  is,  of  body  ipyght.       To  betray  the  if  the  sowdan  myght ; 

'  On  hym  to  ry'^c  have  thou  no  drede 

'  For  he  thee  helpe  shall  at  nede.' 

The  angd  then  gives  king  Richard  several  directions  about  managing 
this  knfemaJ  horse,  and  a  general  engagement  ensuing,  between  the 
Chnsttan  and  Saracen  annics*^, 

He  leptc  on  hors  whan  it  was  lyght  j 

Or  he  in  his  sadel  did  Icpe 
^^^^  Of  many  thyngcs  he  tokc  kepe. — 

^^^B  His  men  brought  hem  that  he  bad, 

^^^H  A  square  tree  of  fourty  fete, 

^^^H  Before  his  sadcll  anonc  he  it  sete 

^^^"  Paste  that  they  should  it  brase,  &c. 

H^  H\Tnself  was  richcly  begone, 

^  From  the  creste  ryght  to  the  tone^, 

He«as  covered  wondersly  wcle  All  with  splcnfes  of  good  stele. 

AOfd  Ifecr  above  an  haubcrke.  A  shafic  he  had  of  trusty  werk;. 

Upon  his  shoulders  a  shclde  of  stele. 

With  the  lybardes*  painted  wele; 
B  And  helme  he  had  of  ryche  entayle, 

■  Trusty  and  trewc  was  his  ventayle: 

iTpoa  his  creste  a  do»'e  whyte  Sygnyfycaunc  of  the  holy  sprite. 

Upon  *  cms*  the  dove  stode  Of  gold  iwrought  ryche  and  gode, 

God*l  "' "'  ndjohon        As  he  was  done  the  rode  upon'". 

Intygr  liomhefaught,    The  spere  hed  forgat  he  nauhf, 

Ifpotk  fall  iiiju  ri  '     ■  !i3vc         Goddis  name  thcron  was  grave 

'■■  :i  what  otlie  he  sware, 

_^  Oi  ...x)  i-L,  ihc  batiayle  went  there  : 

■  *  Yf  it  were  so,  that  Rycharde   myght 
™  '  Sice  Ihc  sowdan  in  fclde  with  fyght, 

*Al  our  wyllc  e%'cr>chone  '  He  and  his  shold  gone 

*  In  io  the  cylc  ot  Babylone  ;     '  And  the  kynge  of  Masydoyac 

B|lBllMl>.         sN'c«l>.  *  Co  to  her.         «Sucli.         >God. 

^■Pla  «rta(;k  ibe  Smcea  liae  eucmlcd  twelve  miles  in  iaiph,  anil 
^>T>«BWJUiiil«  atytbl  lapiethe  be  tene  For  biy^bt  umuic  ind  ipocs  kes*. 

^PMta  MuiiilyeA  on  ihe  BoanUimes  So  were  f.iir,  ti,  ,i  hvi;..,  ,nA  riiirtie* 

^V  WaitMirtn^ia  hiytta  aaj  tomrr*  dcre  Of  trompc-.'. 

^P*'A»  *■  *J  opooUu:  cron.*    So  in  u  old  bagmcni  cl ,  . .  ^  u 

lYBCd  MftiitT  F«B«e  nut,  Doa  oo  tlie  rod  after  iluL 
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'  He  sholdc  have  under  his  honde  '  And  yf  the  sowdan  of  that  londe 
'  Myght  slee  Rycharde  in  the  feldc  With  swerde  or  spcrc-  under  shelde, 
'  That  Crysten  men  sholdc  go  '  Out  of  that  londe  for  ever  mo, 

'  And  the  Sarasyns  thcyr  wyll  in  woldc.' 

Quod  kynge  Rycharde,  'Therto  I  holde, 

'  Therto  my  glove,  as  I  am  knyght.' 

They  be  armyd  and  redy  dyght : 

Kyngc  Rycharde  to  his  sadeU  dydc  lepe, 

Ccrtes,  who  that  wolde  take  kepe 
To  se  that  fyght  it  were  fayre;         Ther  stedes  ranne  with  gretc  ayre* 
Al  so  hard  as  thei  myght  dyrc'.  After  thcyr  fete  sprange  out  fyrc ; 

Taboursandtrompettcsganblowe:    Ther  men  myght  seinathrowe 
HowkyngeRychard  that  nobleman,  Encountred  with  the  sowdan, 
The  chefe  was  tolde  of  Damas^.      His  tniste  upon  his  mare  was, 

And  tharfor,  as  the  boke  us  teltcs', 

Hys  croupcr  henge  full  of  belles', 

And  his  peytrell'  and  hys"  arsowne 

Thre  myle  men  myght  here  the  sowne. 

His  mare  nyhcd,  his  belles  dyd  rynge. 

For  grete  prjde,  withoute  lesynge, 
A  faucon  brodc*  in  honde  he  bare.        For  he  thogbt  he  wolde  thare 

Have  slaync  Rycharde  with  treasownc 
Whan  his  colte  sholde  knele  downe      As  a  colte  sholde  souk  his  dzme, 

And  he  was  ware  of  that  shame, 

His  eres"  with  waxc  were  stopped  faste, 

Therefore  Rycharde  was  not  agaste, 

He  stroke  the  stedc  that  under  hym  wente. 

And  gave  the  Sowdan  his  deih  with  a  dente ; 
In  his  shelde  verament  Was  paynted  a  serpent, 

Wyth  the  spcre  that  Rycharde  helde 

He  bare  hym  thorugh  under  hys  shelde, 

Non  of  hys  armure  myght  hym  laste, 

Brydell  and  peytrcU  al  to  braste, 

Hys  gyrthes  and  hys  stcropes  also 

Hys  mare  to  grounde  wente  tho  ; 

I  Ire.  •  Dare. 

>  1  do  not  undcnund  thu.    He  seems  to  mcnn  the  Sulian  of  Donus,  or  Damascus 
Du  Cange,  Joinv.  p.  S;.  *  The  French  romance. 

^  Anacntfv  no  person  icemi  to  have  been  callantlv  equipped  on  horvbiiclr,  tinl'^sl 

}•'■'-■    '•■<■■■  ■  "  ...  .... 

I 


other  part  ' 
ibout  1264,  C-. 
'.■mbroidcred. 


A....  ........  I  .. 

ProL  Cant.  v. 
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^tuck  full  of  ^ 

:iile  io  the  k' 

isnth  iilvcT,   ■ 

..^..1  .1.   ,^  ^luriam  eor.: 

.    inveighs  against  the  tiri. 

.;■«; by  the  way,  fiu:.'     Lc'. 

ho  thtu  describe*  the  stale  of  ^  > 


Aud  when  he  rode,  men  might  hu  bridel  Mtrr 
CiNGLiNC  in  a  whistling  wmd  as  clere. 


TbtttI 


And  eke  as  lowde,  as  dijlh  the  chapcll  belt 
Tlut  is,  because  his  horde's  bHdle  nr  trappings  were  sininff  with  bell.^ 

8  The  breast-tjatc,  .  '  '  '     '    .rse.     PoUraI,¥T,  PectoraUflaX, 

of  the  Chanon  V£«a  •  1    Proll.  v,  575,  Urr. 

.^  M.  stoode  the  some  ful  hie. 

'  *n»e  uddle-bow.     '  Afxtt.a'i»m  *:»l.7iiccllaluni  cum  argento,*  occurs  in  iJie  wa 
inll».  »1.    Hn.  at  wl  an.  13  td».  iii.  Membr.  xi.    This  word  is  not  in  Du  CanseorJ 
uipplcmcQL  '  F.  iirj.  9  Eart. 
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lyi  kctc  toiran'. 


He  dryi'cth  • 
AsondcT  bt 
Hon  aail  tu-. 


Maugrc  her  heed,  he  made  her  seche 
The  Kniundc.  withoute  more  spcchc. 


I 


It,       Bihynde  hym  the  spcre  outwent 
■|  on  the  grene, 

]  11' ■11-'  the  fendc  with  spores'  kcne, 

name  of  the  holi  goost 
I  hoost.      And  as  sone  as  he  was  corac, 
'  on^  And  a]  that  ever  afore  hym  stode, 

■  ^  '■'lo,      Twcnci  fotc  on  cither  syde,  itc. 
\  f  Frauncc  and  hys  men  wyste 

'1  ;.  iiad  the  Crysten, 

'I  1  bold,  and  godc  herte  toke 

S.  I  rode,  and  sh.iftcs  shokc". 

Ridiaid  arming  himseli  is  a  curious  Gothic  picture.     It  is  certainly 
BcnwiiiO  i>icture,  and  drawn  with  some  spirit ;  as  is  the  shock  of  the 
tv  mic  steeds,  and  other  parts  of  this  description.    The  com- 

t  "'  and  the  Soldan,  on  the  event  of  which  the  christian 

a  on  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  is  probably  the  DUEL  OF 

K  .....  painted  on  the  wall  of  a  chamber  in  the  royal  palace 

n  n*.    The  .Soidan  is  represented  as  meeting  Rich.ird  with  a 

h  i  fist,  to  shew  indiflcreocc,  or  a  contempt  of  his  adversary  ; 

£■  cimc  rather  prepared  for  the  chace,  than  the  combat. 

Ii>ac%\l  in  '  I    '     '  ■  ,  ind  long  aftenvards,  no  gentleman  appeared 

enliarscfaai  I'.ib.ittlc,  without  a  hawk  on  his  list.    In  the 

~  iigufst,  Harold  is  exhibited  on  horseback, 

.  his  dogs  running  before  him,  going  on  an 
caU)iUi>y  r<vn>  Uiig  LdMard  the  Confessor  to  William  Duke  of 
Hotnandy*.  Tab^ur,  a  drum,  a  common  accompaniment  of  war,  is 
aiCBliofKd  as  one  of  the  instruments  of  martial  music  in  this  battle 
irilll  chaxsctcristical  propriety.  It  was  imported  into  the  European 
vmics  (ram  the  Saracens  in  the  holy  war.  The  word  is  constantly 
writtco  labour,  not  tamhour,  in  Joinvillc's  HISTORY  OF  SaINT  Louis, 
aad  all  the  cider  French  romances.  Joinville  describes  a  superb  bark 
^f  galley  bdonging  to  a  Saxaccn  chief,  which  he  says  n-as  hlled  with 
^HbdIsiIs,  taiourt,  and  Saracen  horns*,  jean  d'Orronvtlle,  an  old  French 


S>»dk  iffmmmtri. 


MinvwUicn  linm  up  in  a  drde.      Rah.  dc  Bruoneiuo  it  io  describing 
a,  f  r>^ 
TaoM  tuoo  uroi  thad  wiih  lagUi  tlut  wer  gtxl*. 


ThirSanLT 


>SaM,'tl.  U.  *Sac  nipr.  yv  114. 


k  o  ih*  fiit  ma  •  nurfc  tt  err^ 
■iidBiiiiii.  allh!ml*d  10  ycrttm 
I  farUrfiloi  in   «  axle   c/cnurl. 


*TliBiili"  4r  S  l.or*.  P^  3i>-    1^  oricinal  hat 


'Con  SoRuiooi*.* 


Il3  IGNORANCE  OF  GEOCRAPfTV  FATAL  TO  CRUSADING  ARMIES. 


chronicler  of  the  life  of  Louis  duke  of  Bourbon,  relates,  that  the  king 
of  France,  the  king  of  Thrasimere,  and  the  king  of  Bugie  landed  in 
Africa,  according  to  their  custom,  with  cymbals,  kettle  drums,  laboar^, 
and  whistles'.  Babylon,  here  said  to  be  besieged  by  king  Richard, 
and  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the  romance  writers  and  the  chroniclers 
of  the  crusades,  is  Cairo  or  Bagdat.  Cairo  and  Bagdat,  cities  of  recent 
foundation,  were  perpetually  confounded  with  Babylon,  which  had  been 
destroyed  many  centuries  before,  and  was  situated  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  cither.  Not  the  least  enquiry  was  made  in  the  dark 
ages  concerning  the  true  situation  of  places,  or  the  disposition  of  the 
country  in  Palestine,  although  llie  theatre  of  so  important  a  war ;  and 
to  this  neglect  was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  the  signal  defeats  and 
c-ilamitous  distresses  of  the  christian  adventurers,  whose  numerous 
armies,  destitute  of  information,  and  cut  off  from  c\'ery  resource, 
perished  amidst  unknown  mountains,  and  impracticable  wastes. 
Geography  at  this  time  had  been  but  little  cultivated.  It  had  been 
studied  only  from  the  ancients  :  as  if  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the 
political  state  of  nations,  had  not,  since  the  time  of  those  writers, 
undergone  any  changes  or  revolutions. 

So  formidable  a  champion  was  king  Richard  against  the  infidels, 
and  so  terrible  the  remembrance  of  his  valour  in  the  holy  war,  that  the 
Saracens  and  Turks  used  to  quiet  their  froward  children  only  by  re- 
peating his  name.  Joinville  is  the  only  writer  who  records  this 
anecdote.  He  adds  another  of  the  same  sort.  When  tlie  Saracens 
were  riding,  and  their  horses  started  at  any  unusual  object,  'ilsdisoient 
'  a  Icurs  chevaulx  en  Ics  picquent  de  1'  csperon,  et  cuides  tu  gut  ce  soil  U 
'Roy  Richart*;"  It  is  extraordinary,  that  these  circumstances 
should  have  escaped  Malmcsburj-,  Matthew  Paris,  Benedict,  Longtoft, 
and  the  rest  of  our  old  historians,  who  have  exaggerated  the  character 
of  this  redoubted  hero,  by  relating  many  particulars  more  likely  to  be 
fabulous,  and  certainly  less  expressive  of  his  prowess. 


1 


SECTION    V. 

The  romance  of  Sir  Guv,  which  is  enumerated  by  Oiauccr  among 
ilie  '  Romances  of  Pris,'  affords  the  following  fiction,  not  imcotmnon 
indeed  in  pieces  of  this  sort,  concerning  the  redemption  of  a  knight 


WIi» 


1 1  cinnol  find  Clait,  the  word  that  foUons,  id  the  French  dictianaries.    But  pcrhopt  il 
aitwen  to  our  old  English  Gut.     Du  Cange,  Gl.  Lat.  V.  Ci-assici'M, 

'  C»p.  j&  Nacatrri,  K  here  the  word  lor  kettle-dnims.     Du  Cangc,  uhi  nij*.  ti  m.    W 
also^  from  an  old  roll  d*  /«  ciam/'nc  an  CoMrr&s  iU  Pans  recites,  unonc  tne  faonsb 
taaaaaxa  of  ii  Frcticb  nobleman.  *  Menestrcl  du  CtrrSanuvufu,'  ib.  p.  Ca    This  iascnuncnt 
t£  not  uncommon  in  the  French  romances. 

>  Ubt.  d«  S.  Loyit.  ti.  i6.  104.    Who  hmd  it  from  a  French  MSS.  chraittcle  cf  tilt  bol]r 
*u,    Uu  Congc't  Notes,  p.  4J. 
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long  captivity,  whose  prison  was  inaccessible,  unknown,  and 
led*.     His  name  is  Amis  of  the  Mountain. 

htc'         Has  taken  mv  lorde  in  fyghtc, 
laway      In  the  Fayry^,  Syr,  pcrmaf.iy, 
"     'h  Heraude,  your  husbond? 
gte  was  none  in  londe. 
TbcatddHcniU'  .,,c.     How  he  loved  his  father  Cuyon; 

'1  KajTibume,  for  thy  sake, 

1  -  ::  I  shall  the  way  take, 

And  nevermore  come  agayne, 

Tvll  t  hiiiiK'  Amys  of  the  Afountayne. 

!  rose  on  the  morrow  erly, 

'  hym  fun  richely. — 

I  rcKJe  tyll  it  was  noone, 

T  ic  to  a  rockc  of  stone ; 

'i  nde  3  strong  E.«e, 

1  I'vm,  and  rode  in  thereat. 

1  iiylc  the  waie, 

>  ■  that  came  out  of  da:e, 

'J  ln.li  i_jui  iic   ii>  a  watir  brode, 

Never  man  ovir  suclie  a  one  rode. 

Witliin  he  saw  a  place  grecnc 

Suchc  one  had  he  never  erst  seene. 

Wi'.hin  i!i.it  place  there  was  a  pallaice, 

<  ';  wallcs  of  heathenesse' ; 

'i  1  hereof  were  of  crista!], 

Aa«i  the  sommers  of  corrall^ 

|mNt  ffcwBiK*  cf  Sir  Guy  t4  a  cotuiJernMc  volume  in  quarto.    My  edition  is  withcmt  i 
'  tfnt  «i  l>oiid<«  in  LoOtburyc  by  Wyllvam  Copljind,*  with  ntile  wo>xjen  ctifi.     I(  ruai 
■  Sit.    It  IBCIB6  tobeoMer  thaathc.5'^MXrcA^i''<Mr(/iiX^^i  iAwtuchii  isquotcd.  Sign, 


4M  •»  W<J»  in  cKivtlrie  Aj  ira  ityr  Gamjm;  or  vyr  Gm 

MSS.  ef  llunxnaiice  an  at  Canibridge,  UbS.  Uibl.  INilil  Mor.  6/&  33, 


And 


■'It 


T«le  of  t1i«  Chauim  Yfman,  chemiory  Ij  termed  an  ELrisii  an,  thai  «, 
'"*  by  Spitiu.    Tliit  ii  oa  Aiabiaa  iUex    Chan.  Vcm.  T.  p  ax.  v.  772. 


vi'Naa  ««  fa  ihcra  ■*  we  dull  czetcUe 
k^av  itaL  1.  Tf>% 

Tboogh  he  iTi  i\\  IiN  li-.T;e  tmli 
iB  lam 
<' IntA  ikc  liad  ar  Fairy, 
•  ■  Walb  kdt  bv  Fiirim  . 
RSI  ,&>v£rv7s,  [bigii 


T^-  >  •  •.  0.   Aui 


'd  l-^  hi-TTi  Vf  Y<, 

b  lli. 


Our  iivuiii  craft.  -  - .  •  . 
daie  and  night, 

m-isiV.'    Chaucer,  ia  a  »w»e  Ulun 

t  jin  come  out  of  HxmBrDL 
Of  paaincs  and  of  Arttowxtr. 


_     Air  tayd  i-^  hyrn  ) 
rv  ^^  AWiV^lvVM.    Slpi- 
-ytiiMUlW*"— «andl( 

I  dadi  vkhantcn  Icne  That  Gerys  dyd  in  lutK 

P|m  Mihuiy  uiid>n^i^n'1  ih'*  irt^teraU  cf  ibis  fairy  p-i.Vcc 
IvHukotor.  fcvraAC 

jf  Diina.     K  ;  >ii 

r\{  .  '.red camlL 

:.  iu  which  a  chamber  of  alalMtta  l> 
136. 

J[i'.-  ch,-iux,  d  areuic,  dc  omens. 
Tot  enticre  lut  aUmtsuln. 


RAYNBORXE  RESCUES  AMVS  OP  1  HE  JIOUNTAVNE. 


Raynbome  had  grete  dnut  to  passe. 
The  walir  so  dcpc  and  brodc  was : 

And  at  the  laste  his  steede  leepc        Into  the  broad  watir  dccpc 
Thyrty  fadom  he  sanke  adownc. 
Then  cleped'  he  to  god  Raynbome. 
God  hym  help,  his  steede  was  goode, 
And  bure  hym  ovir  that  hydious  floode. 
To  the  pallaice  he  yrode'  anone, 
And  lyghted  downe  of  his  steede  full  sooner 
Through  many  a  chamber  yede  Raynbome, 
A  knyghtc  he  found  in  dongeon. 
Raynbome  gretc  hym  as  a  knyght  courtoisc, 
Who  owcth,  he  said,  this  fayre  pallaice? 
That  knyght  answered  hym,  yt  is  noght, 
He  oweth  it  that  me  hither  broght. 
Thou  art,  quod  Raynbume,  in  feeble  plight, 
Tell  me  thy  name,  he  sayd,  s>t  knight : 
That  knyghte  sayd  to  hym  agayne, 
My  najnc  is  Amys  of  the  Mounta>Tie. 
The  lord  is  an  Elvish  man        That  me  into  thys  pryson  wan. 
Arte  thou  Amys,  than  sayde  Raynbome, 
Of  the  Mountaynes  the  bold  barrone? 

In  grete  perill  I  have  gone.  To  sekc  thee  in  this  rocke  of  stone. 

But  blissedbe  Godnow  havel  thee    Thou  shalt  go  home  with  me. 
Let  be,  sayd  Amys  of  the  Moiintayne, 
Great  wonder  I  have  of  thee  ccrtayne ; 
How  that  thou  hythur  wan :         For  rj'th  this  world  fyrst  began 
No  man  hyther  come  nc  myghle, 
Without  leave  of  the  Elvish  knyghte, 
Me  with  thee  thou  may  est  not  Icde,  &c.' 

Afterwards,  the  Knight  of  the  Mountain  directs  Raynbume  to  find 
wonderful  sword  which  hung  in  the  hall  of  the  palace.  With  this 
weapon  Raynbume  attacks  and  conquers  the  Elvish  knight ;  who  buy: 
his  life,  on  condition  of  conducting  his  conqueror  over  the  perilous 
ford,  or  lake,  above  described,  and  of  delivering  all  the  captives  con- 
fined in  his  secret  and  impregnable  dungeon. 

Guyon's  expedition  into  the  Soldan's  camp,  an  idea  furnished  by  the 
crusades,  is  drawn  with  great  strength  and  simplicity. 


f 

hU    1 
iiys 


Guy  asked  his  armcs  anone. 
In  hys  hawbcrke  Guy  hym  clad. 
Upon  hys  head  hys  helmc  he  cast 
A  syrclc'  of  gold  thereon  stoode, 
Aboute  the  syrcle  for  the  nones 


Hosen  of  yron  Guy  did  upon : 
He  drad  no  stroke  whyle  he  it  h.nd. 
And  h.isted  hym  to  rytie  full  fast. 
Theemperarour  had  none  so  goode ; 
Were  sett  many  prccyous  stooes. 


Above  he  had  a  coatc  armour  wyde  ; 

Hys  sword  he  toke  by  hys  syde: 
And  lept  upon  his  stede  anone,        Styrropcwith  footctouched  henone. 
Guy  rode  forth  without  boste,  Alone  to  the  Soudan's  hostc : 

Guy  saw  all  that  countrie  Full  of  tentes  and  pavylyons  bee: 


ICaUed. 


•Went 


*  Sign.  K  k.  iiL  te^ 


tOrck. 
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On  Hw  parylyon  of  ihe  Soudonc      Stood  a  carbuncle-stone : 
Guy  wist  iherrbie  it  was  the  Soudones 
And  drew  hym  thythcr  for  the  nones, 
Alt  ihc  mcete'  he  foiindc  the  Soudone, 
A    ''       '  iirons  evcrychone, 

Abi3  tenne  kyng>  inn.        All  they  were  stout  and  giynime : 

t.uN  Mnjc.  lurth,  and  spake  no  worde, 
Tyil  he  cam  ici  the  Soudan's  horde'; 
He  ne  rought'  with  whom  he  mettc, 
But  on  thys  wyse  the  Soudan  he  grettc, 

*  (Jod's  curse  have  thou  and  thyne 

*  And  tho  that  levc*  on  Apolinc.' 
Than  sayd  the  Soudan,  'What  art  thou 
'  That  thus  prowdlie  spetikest  now? 

*  Yet  found  1  never  man  certaync 
'  That  suche  wordcs  durst  me  sayne.' 
Guy  sa)-d,  '  So  God  me  save  from  hell, 
'  My  ryght  nam  I  shall  thee  tell, 
'  Guy  of  Warwickc  my  name  is.' 
TI  '  the  Sowdan  ywis, 

•he  boldc  knyght  Guyon, 
'  1  [i.u  .u.  lierc  in  my  pavylyon? 
'  Thou  fluest  my  cosyn  Coldran 
'  Of  all  Sarasyns  the  boldest  man,  &c* 

I  will  add  Guy's  combat  with  the  Danish  giant  Colbrond,  as  it  is 


<Ai. 


•  TatJcL    Ouucei.  Si.  T.  105. 


A.. 


■tU<l 

'■■*«il  Mb  bail,  ud  Mtt  I' 
1 '  i#.  Ml  al  tlic  bcail  of  i: 


•  he  rulcch  to  the  hie  bonle. 

m  lAf  Ivnl  ibove  in  ikll  luttioDS.'    Prol.  s».    The 
placed  in  the  »ini»?rmo«l  scut  of  the  h»U      Anstts, 

iffam  (At  6.-'-  ■  ■  --■ •  -'---■    f  •-  1  J,l 


Ji  ««>  >t  Ihc 


MS- 
LoFdo  Ib  k»II«  vtr  tette 


the 


•<a  ibxUMtUUar 
Ml  mm  Juk 


TtkllMU.' 


And  mjrtnlilewe  to  the  meie,— 
:he  dfu  ^ajpML 

■l    duuMW,  6<]ii  T.  3009.    Id  a  oelehmjoa  of  the  boi  of 

U  OK«a»icJ<.  \n  :  '  The  due  of  Bedcford  itfmiHr  lit*  IMt 

:he  torde  Dawbeneye.  &c.*    That  is, 
-   <^Uit.  I77t\    To  begin  the  i^urd  u 
.    _      .  , .  •Ji.  ><. 

1  he  [TTte  jiutos,  bor^^M,  or  toitnfay, 
tan  alt*  tf~"-»  10  eotnct  Hcarne'i  cxpbinalJaa  of  the  wtxd  BomJtr  in  Bnuuie's 
^9-m^ 

A  It1>n<  ■  KOfurot'i!  Idni;  Richinl  lude 
A  douty  iBaa  id  >i<  arc  hia  D^mc  mis  hloriodt. 
Umiim^  It  Am*^  Hut  the  true  meaaloe  »,  a  Wa^,  an  ateh 

'be  lung  of  France.     IloUtDE  i»>/i/.  .*»v^ 
,,    .  -..    -.i,.i  Noa  Ua.  1194.     Knynhioo 
ure  any  ciant  from  the  king 
.1  vient  le  mot  dc  ^(•wr><n»r» 

._   ,.ricwet  jar  le  i«:it  dcs  f^iblct  el 

lent  que  cs  mot  VKat  dci  Mfturdt  qui  cuwit  UM 


«jMNdvee4  tail 

See  nhote.  p.  7 

•  Ihliflllo  tti  the  ocnrt 
Ota  CMW>,  K(*.  JnlR> 
I  «■•  (wc«un  CH  r>-"  '  ' 


AIk 


.i 


1  iw  nayiU  of  deth  ne  of  life. 


•Sign.  Q.  la. 


GUY  OF  WARWICK  AND  THE  GIANT  COLBRONtJR 

touched  with  great  spirit,  and  may  sen-e  to  illustrate  some  preceding 
hints  concerning  this  part  of  our  hero's  history. 

Then  came  Colbronde  forthe  anone, 

On  foole,  for  horse  could  bare  hym  none. 
For  when  he  was  in  armure  dight        Fower  horse  nebare  h)'m  might. 
A  man  h.id  ynough  to  done  To  berc  hym  hys  wcpon. 

Then  Guy  rode  to  Colbronde,  On  hys  stcdc  ful  wele  rennede' : 

Colbronde  praote  Guy  in  the  ficlde 

In  the  middest  of  S>t  Guyes  shclde ; 

Through  Guycs  hawberk  that  stroke  went 

And  for  no  maner  thyng  it  withstent* 

In  two  yt  share'  Guyes  stedes  body 

And  fell  to  ground  h.xstily. 

Guy  upstert  as  an  egcr  lyoune. 

And  drue  hys  gode  sworde  browne : 
To  Colbronde  he  let  it  flyc,  But  he  might  not  reche  so  hye. 

On  hys  shoulder  the  stroke  fell  downc 

Through  all  hys  armure  share  Guyon'. 
Into  the  bodie  a  wound  uniydc         That  the  red  blude  gan  oute  glydc. 
Colbronde  was  wroth  of  that  rap,      He  thought  to  give  Guy  a  knap. 

He  smote  Guy  on  the  hclme  bryght 

That  out  sprang  the  fyrc  lyght. 

Guy  smote  Colbronde  agayne, 

Through  shiclde  and  armure  certajTie. 

He  made  his  swerde  for  to  glyde 

Into  his  bodie  a  wound  r)ht  «yde. 
So  smart  came  Guyes  bronde      That  it  braste  in  hys  hond. 

The  romance  of  the  Squire  of  Low  Degree,  who  loved  the  Icing's 
daughter  of  Hungarj'*,  is  alluded  to  by  Chaucer  in  the  Rime  of  Sir 
Topa^.  The  princess  is  thus  represented  in  her  closet,  adorned  with 
painted  glass,  listening  to  the  Squire's  complaint'. 

That  ladi  herde  hys  moumyng  alle,     Ryght  undir  the  chambre  wallc: 
In  her  oryair  there  she  was,  Closyd  well  with  royall  glas, 

Fulfyllyd  yt  was  with  j-ntagery.  Every  windowe  by  and  by 

On  eche  sydc  had  thcr  a  gj'nnc, 
Sperde*  with  manie  a  dy vers  pyivnc. 


1  Rnnnin^.  9  *  Nothuig  could  stop  it.'  >  DivuScd. 

*  'Guy  mil  through  all  ihe  giant's  armour.' 

K  It  cofitims  38  pages  in  410.    *  Imprinted  at  London  by  me  Wyllyam  CopUnd.'    1  hjtvc 
never  &ccn  il  in  MSS. 
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.  or  hall,  formed  by   :  .1  nf 
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tbui.    Id  l^rce  i'lowman,  of  a  blind  nun,  '  mufarryji  tiu  cue,'  Lt.  opcoM 
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Amaac  that  ladic 


fne,  Undyd  a  pjnne  of  >'vcrc, 

A  ~  w\-ndowcs  she  open  set, 

'I  I  :c- yn  at  hir  closet, 

I :  re  and  gaye 

She  iUvc  wUlti:  that  squyrc  lay,  &c. 
I  am  persuaded  to  transcribe  the  following  jjassage,  because  it 
ddneates  in  lively  colours  the  fashionable  diversions  and  usages  of 
Bocicot  times.  The  King  of  Hungary  endeavours  to  comfort  his 
I  daqgiitcr  with  tliesc  promises,  after  she  had  fallen  into  a  deep  and 
I  iacarablc  melancholy  from  the  supposed  loss  of  her  paramour. 
I  To  morrow  ye  shall  yn  huntj-ng  fare  ; 

|^^_  At-' •  •  '     ' ' ''■''•-,  yn  a  chare, 

^^H  Yt  I  velvcttc  rcede 

^^H  AriL.    .     ...  „  -de  al  about  your  hecdc, 

^^H  With  d.'tm.iskc  uhyte  and  asure  blcwe 

^^F  Well  dyapcrd'  with  lyllycs  newe  : 

t  Esfaraidaedt  Diveni&oL    (Amicct  of  a  liow,  Rom.  R.  v.  914. 
itefl  ■  ««•  piiwrl  wd  km!  Uiw-iitcQ  And  ore  al  r(M/rtJ,  and  irrittcn,  ftc 

tM»  »^  #«JWWL  mttrnttnl.   Ibe  foUowing  Ustaace  tnm  Chauoer  a  more  10  out  [nifpc-sc, 
ix'i  Til*,  ».  «iOo. 

C'  ''  ' -,\d dij^rui \nie, 

curs  in  the  1  Oreat-wnrdrvbc,  con- 

h-.».iii^...ni..  aicnts,  and  other  cere- 

i<:  velveuo  alSo  opcnto  cum 
'pntamttV''  iioujo."    Ex  Comp  J.  O.ko 

ifci'r  ■.   I'AiyiiM.   .-i'.  •-        ••-  —  23  membnnit.  ad  ann.  A^jii. 

nng  OD  a  nch  ground,  ai  ctuuc,  cJoth  o€ 

.  BjtiNC  u  a  term  tn  drawine. — it  chieJlv 

I-   ».r,r.,-U(  velvet  caniblct,  4c.*    Compf, 

■  i,  that  Dia^fr,  a  fpecic»  of 

r*.  where  it  wa«  firtt  made, 

•  i-^   were  DO  less  Cimmu  for 

tensions  to  such  a  de- 

./nf,  and  from  thcncw 

: y  .    .  :.   ..i  vrhcncc  the  parliciplc. 

idcry.  oCtcn  occun  m  invcnluoes  of  mooastic  vestment «. 

the  cmca  of  Arrai  and  Tours  axe  celebrated  for  ihcir 

rS.i.vl,  became  famous  for 

.  who  (uiishrs  all  the 


HvefaM 
»V  I.    I 

MM.  *c  Tlia  ■  ami 
'•ffielk  l»  iwlilftu 
Goe.  p.  S4$-    AliAer> 


Tta. 

«*^pfs«  apci 
-_     rf  Mtsiv 
.  to  S^owtr.    A..  ;..-  -  w.. — ,  and  others  in  their  n-- 
«at  t£  «uknatt>ln(>  beforv  isoa     The  Amfatar  r  f 
fiv  tlur  ihcwt  abovc-mcntiooed,cafttUii 
■f  a»  »■■  iwpmnus  '"■' 


ipuvaam  I 

»     *!► 
<Xcto«>  r  aliirij  sii':  :■-•■: 
'CWk  rf  f»»l  '  ^  '    Chnm,  ; 

,l«i3. 
laTtkaAir.  L 
•aidMoMbu 


cr  thingi,  of  variety 

,.:.  lissuc.  &.C.  13  John  of 

lib.    viii.   memb.   xiii,   '  Qtue 

L  cplo  ipsius  kccts :  ct  ticta 

..:....  Dostri  Kcfiii.'    lohannes  do 

ru,  i.e.  of  Richanl  IT,  in  A(u&!^ 

Lhaucer's  IVi/t  ef  Batk^  v.  45a 

'  '•--m  ci  I/rt  aad  of  Caunt. 

■.'  Rjte,  V.  574.      linii;>7-i  vrts 

,ttry.     In  the  year  ijifl.  tiv-e 

m  order  to  dupote  of  Ihctr 

'.  manufactorcrt  wer«  inlro- 

rt   7     The  cnoodcf  much 

1  etc,  and  produced  new 

r  occun  MMfV  tho 

-iU  U>  signify  Damtmk. 

'^rcs,  cunetotSk 
- . .  wriuen  about  tvxy  MSS.  BodL  Col;  L  bs  CoL  «. 

l^y^^rt  d  Ancioch^  Cuni«  de  Rxmuaie, 
this  tbo  Aii&dc  stuffc  were  at  tJut  tune  fauotu ;  and  protaUy  RamoMii 


totlMjr. 
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Your  pomclles  shalbc  ended  with  golde, 

Your  chaynes  enameled  many  a  foldc 
Your  mantell  of  rychc  degre        Purple  pallc  and  armyne  frc 

Jennets  of  Spaync  that  ben  so  Avyght 

Trapped  to  the  ground  with  velvet  bryght 

Ye  shall  have  harpe,  sautr^',  and  songe, 

And  other  myrthcs  you  amonge, 

Ye  shall  have  rumney,  and  malespinc,  I 

Both  >'pocrasse  and  vemagc  wync  : 
MountTCSC  and  wyne  of  Greke,        Both  algrade  and  despice  eke  ; 
Antioche  and  bastarde,  Pymcnt*  also,  and  gamardc  ; 

Wine  of  Greke,  and  muscadell,       Bote  dare,  pyment,  and  rochcll, 
The  reed  your  stomake  to  defye     And  pottcs  of  osey  sett  you  bye. 

You  shall  have  venyson  ybakc,* 

The  best  \\7lde  fowie  that  may  be  take ; 

A  Icse  of  harehound^  with  you  to  strekCi 

An  hart,  and  h)iide,  and  other  lykc, 

Ye  shal  be  set  at  such  a  tryst 

is  Romsnla.  The  word  often  occun  in  old  accounts  of  rich  ecdcsiastka]  vestments:  Du 
(  ihU  word  from  the  Italian  iiins/r.\  a  jasi>er.  a  precious  stone  which  shifts  its 

t  iv^i'Rt's     In  Diiffdale's  Mona.^ticon  we  tuve  diaxpcmtux,  diapcreii.     '  Sjuidjiia 

..     <Je  rubeo  samcio  DiASi-uiATO    brcudata  cum  itna^inibus  regum.*     Tom.  ui. 
314.     AuJ  321, 

'  Someume^  written /iM^ti//,  In  the  romance  otSyr  B^fys,  a  knight  justcoine  to  repov, 
Lkkcs  the  usual  draught  of  /imeaU :  which  mixed  with  spices  is  what  the  French  romanor* 
C4tl  I'm  tin  c^McMrr,  and  for  which  an  ofBccr,  called  EspiciEJt,  was  appointed  ixx  the  old  royal 
bouihold  of  France.     SignaL  m.  tii. 

The  knight  and  she  lo  chamber  went : 
yi\\.\i ^imettte  and  with  spicery.  When  they  hftd  dronken  the  wywe. 

Carpentier,  Snppl.  Gloss.  Lat.  Du  Cange,  torn.  iii.  p;  8^3.     So  Clwucer,  I*eg.  Dido,  v.  i8^ 

Tlv  1,  and  the  wine  agon,  t/nlo  his  chiiml»er  he  i*  tad  anon. 

Frois^  l;  the  delights  of  his  youth,  that  he  was  happy  to  taste, 

—  r,  pour  mieulx  dormir,  Kipeccs,  dairet,  ct  rocelle. 

Mem.  LJt.  x.  66j5.  Not.  410.  Lidgate  of  lldeus  and  PoUmite  in  the  palace  of  Adrastos  at 
Thebes     Sior.  Thefa.  p.  634.  ed.  Chauc  1687. 

Can  anon  rcpairo 

To  her  lodging  in  a  ful  stately  toure :  Astt^cd  to  hem  by  the  herbdour. 

And  aflir  spicts  plenty  and  the  wine  In  aippis  crete  wrouRht  of  gold  ful  fyoe^ 

Wiihout  tarrying  lo  beddc  straighics  they  gone,  «c. 
Chancer  has  it  again,  Squ.  T.  v.  311.  p.  6j-  Urr.     And  Mill,  T.  v.  17a  p.  ^ 

He  rent  hcT /'iftttHt,  methe,  and  ?picid  ale. 
:-  !  to  abstain  from  drinking /;]p«rH/N»t  or /(*»k^£.     Vet  it 

■  istenes.     It  is  a  drink  made  of  wine,  honey,  and  fpices. 
'  .      le  of  Bacchus  to  the  clere  honie  ;  that  i«  t- -  ? iv.  t}i-ry  a?ukl 

■t  tri.ikc  i.c //«./;/■  nt  cLirrt.'    Chaucer's  IJoeth.  p.   371.  a.  Urr.     CLsr^c  ■.  -.iae. 

Jn  French  Ciarry.     Perhaps  the  same  as  piment,  or  hypocrass.     Mem.  f  +1* 

Compare  Chauc    Sh.   T.   v.    2579.    Urr.     Du  Canyc  Gloss.  Lat.  V.     Ptom  ik. 

And  SuppL  Carp.  And  Mem.  siir  I'anc.  Chevalier,  i.  p.  19.  48.  1  intisiad.J.  iJut  ciy^iir- 
ItafiPf,  ^t  winiPTm.fi%t^  signified  an  APolktuary  among  the  tniddic  ami  lower  Greeks 
7i,.  I  w,-,.  i\\  r.r  ;..  V'-  ;  ."'7.  And  ii:  Append.  Etymolos.  Vocab.  Ijng,  Cafl.  &•  9>l- 
I  p  of  Nivcmnis,  under  the  yc^tr  i7St,  it  is covenantea.  that 

^  :     ma^^  in  S   Mary's  abbey,  the  abbess  ahall  pmcnihiia 

V ,.^  .^._.  ..^ ...f.  ..;  , i;i,t.    Cirpcnticr,  ul"!  supr,  vul.  ail  p.  177- 

*  Cluuccr  »ay»  oi  tlie  tnuikclcin,  Prol.  p.  4.  Urr.  v.  345. 

Withoutin  bake  tmt<  never  was  his  house. 
And  in  this  poem,  Signat.  II.  iiL 

With  bir\l$  in  hrtud y  hake.  The  tele  the  duck  and  dmkc 

S  Tn  a  M  SS.  of  Kroinart  full  of  paintings  and  tUumtnationi,  there  is  a  represcntetion  of  tha 
grand  entrance  of  Queen  Isabel  of  England  into  Paris,  in  the  year  IJ14-  ^^  i*  attended  by 
a  greyhound  who  nas  a  llo^f  powdered  with  fleun  de  lys,  bound  to  hli  neck.  Mvinifiucoa 
Mouum.    Fr.  ii.  p.  334. 
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That  hart  and  hynde  shall  come  to  you  fyst,                         ^^M 

Yoof  docase  to  dry^e  ye  fro        To  here  ilie  bugles  there  yblowc.          ^^| 

Homwanl  ibus  shall  ye 

ryde,      On  haukyng  by  the  ryvcrs  syde,              ^^H 

With  crrishaukc  and  with  Rcntil  fawcon                               ^^M 

\K 

'.•  'm  and  merlyoru                                          ^^^^H 

W 

me  home  your  menie  amonge,                     ^^^^| 

Yc 

L  !l,  daunces,  and  songe  :                            ^^^| 

L. 

:M  and  smale,                                              ^^| 

hi 

iiuili  the  r-       lie,                                         ^^B 

Umb  ihal  yc  go 

nsong,     \                :rs  and  trebles  among,             1 

Tli.^ --..-..■-  ■ 

;  copes  of  J .v  ..lyght                                            1 

Full  of  per 

cs  they  shalbe  pyghte. —                                              1 

Yo«r  sensoitra  sli.'l  !"■  "1' 

nlde          Endcnt  with  asure  manie  a  folde  ■        ^J 

^ 

'  <r  oTi^n  songe  shall  want                                  ^H 

w 

note  and  dyscaunt                                              .^^1 

^^k                      The  other  balfe  on  orgayns  pLiying,                                         ^^| 

HH                          With  ynn^r 

ch)'ldrcn  ful  fayn  synging.                                      ^^B 

Thma  ihil  yxer,: 

■[>ere      And  syttein  tentis  in  grene  arbcrci             1 

vv 

•t  arras  pyght  to  the  groundc,                                    1 

w 

I  of  dyamounde. —                                      ^^B 

A 

L'S  truly  toldc                                                ^^| 

S!. 

1 11  uowles  in  alayes  colde.                                  ^^| 

Veer  disease  to  i 

To  se  the  fisshes  yn  poles  plaie.              ^H 

Toa  drawr;  V-  ' 

!1  yc,     Thone  halfe  of  slonc,  thotherof  trc,        ^^ 

A  barge  ih. 

'\ht.     With  xxiiii  ores  ful  bryght                              1 

1»    ILII      LI  \'i>t^ 

^itcs  and  with  claryowne,                                     ^^fl 

The  fresshe 

watir  to  rowe  up  and  downe.  ^^| 
you,  doughter,  askc  the  wyne                                ^^B 

Than  shall 

Viytb  sptacs  that  be  gode 

and  fyne       Centyllpottes  withgcngcrcretic,              1 

Wyth  dates  and  deynties  you  bctweene.                                 ^J 

FoTtie  torches  brcnynge  bright                                                ^^M 

At  ytnir  brydgcs  to  bring  you  lyght.                                          ^H 

Into  )X)UTe 

chambrc  they  shall  you  brynge                              ^^| 

W«h  much 

r  myrthc  and  more  lykynge.                                    ^^| 

Vourblr 

:i.ill  be  of  fustyane,                                        ^^| 

Your  sh 

e  of  cloths  of  tayne' :                                ^H 

»  OmaK  «  >— ^  «f  r— in,  «  dry  in  nritMiy.    ClMUcer,  Dr.  v.  ijS-                                           ^^M 

^_                                            AiTi!  tvLitiv  a  r>i!owe,  aad  mrvry  bei«                                                            ^^^1 

^K    C/tlftUrf'or 

Him  iharc  not  ncdc  to  turam  ofte                              V 

^■^A  /Cft^a  k  mu-- 

<  delivered  to  knichts  of  the  i^rter.  >  Rich,  tl                     1 

^^bk.  Onl.   0«il    1     ', 

•    '  •'  ■  ' -• ■     •■'  nen.     In                     I 

1  C^  MS5.    Mmt>i,..  ..t  tdiw 

i>»..  >  iti J.  ft  1 
r  ^r-.'uis.                                                                                 .  A  tin  tjie                     M 

L   CAtXMT.  30C  vi  tbc  rctkincri  tu  l!i 

U»-^«f»«^     . 

^^m 

^^^1 

^^H 

^^^H 

^^H 

—    a  marc^aunt,                                           ^^^| 

^H 

^^H 

^H 

^H 

^^r 

peueaunl,                                                 ^^H 

^H 

-mc  ]r>ne,  Stc                                          ^^H 

^HiteHiiB?*'' '^ 

ich  aboui  the  ume  time.  (.  zx.  K             ^^m 

^^^HI^H 

i^riatfrajmn,                                           M 

^^^^^^^^^^r 

^^t^^^^^m 

J  26       ROMANCE  OF  SYR  DEGORE  AND  THE  FIERCE  DRAGON. 

Your  hcad-shcte  slial  be  of  per)-  pyght', 

Wyih  dyamondcs  set  aiid  rubys  brygbt. 

Whan  you  are  layd  in  bed  so  softe, 

A  cage  of  golde  shal  hange  alofte, 

Wylhe  longc  peper  fayre  burning. 

And  cloves  that  be  swete  smdlyng, 

Frankinsensc  and  olibanum, 

That  whan  ye  slepe  the  taste  may  come 

And  yf  ye  no  rest  can  take 

AJl  nyght  niynstrels  for  you  shall  wake*. 

SvR  Degoke  is  a  romance  perhaps  belonging  to  the  same  period^ 
After  his  education  under  a  hermit,  Sir  Degorc's  first  ad\enture  is 
against  a  dragon.  This  horrible  monster  is  marked  with  the  band 
of  a  master*. 

Degore  went  furth  his  waye,  Through  a  forest  half  a  daye  : 

He  herd  no  man,  nor  sawe  none,        Tyll  yt  past  the  hygh  none, 
Then  hcrdc  he  grete  strokes  fallc.      That  yt  madegrcthnoysewthane. 
Full  sone  he  thoght  that  to  sc,  Towetcwhattheslrokesmyghtbc: 

There  was  an  erie,  both  stout  and  gay^ 

He  was  com  thcr  that  same  daye, 

For  to  hunt  for  a  dere  or  a  do, 

But  hys  houndes  were  gone  him  fro. 

Then  was  ther  a  dragon  gretc  .ind  grymme. 

Full  of  fyre  and  also  venymme, 

Wyth  a  w-^'Ac  ihrote  and  tuskes  grete, 

Uppon  that  knygte  fist  gan  he  bete. 

And  as  a  lyon  then  was  hys  fecte, 

Hystayle  was  long,  and  full  unmeete  : 
Betwene  hys  head  and  hys  layle  ^V'as  xxii  fotc  withouten  fayle ; 

Hys  body  was  lyke  a  wync  tonne, 

He  shone  ful  bryght  agaynst  the  sunne  : 

Hys  even  were  bright  as  any  glasse. 

His  scales  were  hard  as  any  brasse  ; 

And  thereto  he  was  necked  lyke  a  horse. 

He  bare  hys  hed  up  wj-th  grete  force  : 

The  brcih  of  hys  mouth  that  did  out  blow 

As  yt  h.id  been  a  fjTC  on  lowc. 
Tc  was  to  loke  on,  as  I  you  telle.    As  yt  had  bene  a  fiende  of  hcUe. 
Many  a  man  he  had  shcnt,  And  many  a  horse  he  had  rente. 

As  the  minstrel  profession  became  a  science,  and  the  .v, 
mote  civilized,  refmcmcnts  began  to  be  studied,  and  the  r-  

'  '  Inbid  with  jeweb.'    Cluiuoer,  Kn.  T.  v.  sgsB.  p.  »»  Urr. 

And  then  with  doth  of  gold  and  with/mr. 
And  in  numberless  other  pliicci. 

'Sifn    I'   ii    SCI.     Al  llio  cl  rto  of  l!ic  rrm.inccit  U  ■;\I,!  Tlul  ihe  Icinu.  in  tlie  miJil  «f  • 

illy.iiti  C'-^Iaii'i.*     TJ:c:c  li  iiuuthcr  ttJUy  tlilcii  ijUA     'Xlu:?c  u  •  jj^j.  uf  I 

Mort'>  u  CamLiidsc,  bitji.  Publ.  (^  jL    Syr  Ueqaile. 
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t  to  gjaia  new  attention,  and  to  recommend  his  story,  by  giving  it 
:  advantage  ofa  plan.  Most  of  the  old  metrical  romances  arc,  from 
tbdr  natnrr,  tvppoMd  to  be  incoherent  rh.ipso<lics.  Yet  many  of  them 
iunv  «  cvguUr  Integrity,  in  which  ever>'  part  contributes  to  produce  an 
iatOxM  end.  Through  various  obstacles  and  difificulties  one  point  is 
krpJ  in  view,  till  the  t'mal  and  general  catastrophe  is  brought  about  by 
a  ploiftng  and  unexpected  surprise.  As  a  specimen  of  the  rest,  and  as 
h  Bes  ro  a  narrow  compass,  I  will  dcvclopc  the  plan  of  the  fable  now 
before  us,  which  preser\'cs  at  least  a  coincidence  of  events,  and  an 
mifonxuty  of  design. 

A  kins'*  ixvfhieT  of  England,  extremely  beautiful,  is  solicited  in 
maifioge  ti-  s  potentates  of  various  kingdoms.     The  king  her 

ttthet  »«ow.  :i  these  suitors,  that  champion  alone  sh.-ill  win  his 

daughter  «hu  can  ualiorsc  bim  at  a  tournament.  This  they  all  attempt, 
but  in  vain.  The  king  cvcr>-  ycxr  assisted  at  an  annivers.ary  mass  for 
Ike  aouJ  of  his  deceased  queen,  who  was  interred  in  an  abbey  at  some 
dbtance  from  bis  castle.  In  the  journey  thither,  the  princess  strays 
ftvu  her  damsels  in  a  solitar>'  forest ;  she  is  discovered  by  a  knight 
ill  Hch  attiif""-  ivTin  by  many  solicitations  prevails  over  her  chastity, 
and,  at  pai  her  a  sword  without  a  point,  which  he  ch.tPfjes 

her  10  kccft  »...v  ,  .-^cther  with  a  pair  of  gloves,  which  will  fit  no  hands 
hot  bcr  own*.  At  length  she  finds  the  road  to  her  fathers  castle,  where, 
after  tome  time,  to  avoid  discovery,  she  is  secretly  delivered  of  a  boy. 
Soon  afKT  the  delivery,  the  princess  h.aving  carefully  placed  the  child 
io  n  cradle,  with  twenty  pounds  in  gold,  ten  pounds  in  silver,  the  gloves 
CTVca  her  by  the  strange  knight,  and  a  letter,  consigns  him  to  one  of  her 
atiaidcns,  who  carries  him  by  night,  and  leaves  him  in  a  wood,  near  a 
hemitage,  which  she  discerned  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  The  hermit 
fas  the  morning  discovers  the  chUd  ;  reads  the  letter,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears th-ii  thr  c^kivrs  will  fit  no  Udy  but  the  boy's  mother,  educates 
bin  ti''  ,  and  at  parting  gives  him  the  gloves 

IBuimI  V  :iing  him  that  they  will  fit  no  Udy  but 

bb  own  Bioihcr.  The  youth,  who  is  called  Degore,  sets  forward  to 
■utk  advenitircs,  and  saves  an  carl  from  a  terrible  dragon,  which  he 
IcfflsL  The  earl  invites  him  to  his  p.olace,  dubshim  a  knight,  gives  him 
a  hone  and  armour,  and  offers  him  half  his  territory.  Sir  Dcgorti 
ndiiaea  to  accept  this  offer,  imlcss  the  gloves,  which  he  had  received 

ouTtd-TJij'  iKin  trial  the  gloves  will  tit  none  of  them.     He 

fhoifiirc  bi  r  the  earl,  proceeds  on  his  adventures,  and  meets 

vithalarp'  u.wu  ui  i;.night»  ;  he  is  informed  that  they  were  going  to 

*  Gkna  •«»»  aDcimlJv  <l  co*llv  artirtp  of  Hrr->r,  r.-'.i  rirh^r  '^-c-im?— )       T'f-V  •^rf^  .riT?*- 


"^uher  the  hermit,  will  fit  any  lady  of  his  court.    All  the 
'r>  court  are  called  before  him,  and  among  the  rest  the 


mmnm  li|i><ftiM|iii>liwt>oide' 
jTAaauiBiaM^*  tkitcoMiattaiv . 


THE  PLOT  OF  THE  ROMANCES  OF  SVR  DEGORE. 

tourney  with  the  king  of  England,  who  had  promised  his  daughter  to 
thnt  knight  who  could  conquer  hira  in  single  combat.  They  tdl  him 
of  the  many  barons  and  earls  whom  the  king  had  foiled  in  several 
trials.  Sir  Degore,  however,  enters  the  lists,  overthrows  the  king,  and 
obtains  the  princess.  As  the  knight  is  a  perfect  stranger,  shc«ubmit5 
to  her  father^s  commands  with  much  reluctance.  He  marries  her  ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  the  solemnities  which  preceded  the  consummation, 
recollects  the  gloves  which  the  hermit  had  given  him,  and  proposes  to 
to  make  an  experiment  with  them  on  the  hands  of  his  bride.  The 
princess,  on  seeing  the  gloves,  changed  colour,  claimed  them  for  her 
own,  and  drew  them  on  with  the  greatest  ease.  She  declares  to  Sir 
Degore  that  she  was  his  mother,  and  gives  him  an  account  of  his 
birth  :  she  told  him  that  the  knight  his  father  gave  her  a  pointless 
sword,  which  was  to  be  delivered  to  no  person  but  the  son  that  should 
be  bom  of  their  stolen  embraces.  Sir  Degore  draws  the  sword,  and 
contemplates  its  breadth  and  length  with  wonder  :  is  suddenly  sciied 
with  a  desire  of  finding  out  his  father.  He  sets  forward  on  this  search, 
and  on  his  way  enters  a  castle,  where  he  is  entertained  at  supper  by 
fifteen  beautiful  damsels.  The  lady  of  the  castle  invites  him  to  her  bed, 
but  in  vain  ;  and  he  is  lulled  asleep  by  the  sound  of  a  harp.  Various 
artifices  are  used  to  divert  him  from  his  pursuit,  and  the  lady  even 
engages  him  to  encounter  a  giant  in  her  cause'.  But  Sir  Degore 
rejects  all  her  temptations,  and  pursues  his  journey.  In  a  forest  he 
meets  a  knight  richly  accoutred,  who  demands  the  reason  why  Sir 
Degore  presumed  to  enter  his  forest  without  permission.  A  comb.-it 
ensues.  In  the  midst  of  the  contest,  the  combatants  being  both 
unhorsed,  the  strange  knight  obser\'ing  the  sword  of  his  adversarj-  not 
only  to  be  remarkably  long  and  broad,  but  without  a  point,  begs  a  truce 
for  a  moment.  He  fits  the  sword  to  a  point  which  he  had  always 
kept,  and  which  had  formerly  broken  otT  in  an  encounter  with  a  giant ; 
and  by  this  circumstance  discovers  Sir  Degore  to  be  his  son.  They 
both  return  into  England,  and  Sir  Degore's  father  is  married  to  the 
princess  his  mother. 

The  romance  of  Kyng  Robert  of  Sicily  begins  and  proceeds 
thus*. 

Here  is  of  kyng  Robert  of  Cicyle.  Hou  prUk  dmie  /■•iin  bepii.'e. 

Princes  proude  that  beth  in  pres,  1  wof  ou  teU  thing  not  lees. 

In  CisyJc  was  a  noble  kyng,  F.aire  an  strongand  sumdelc  xyng*; 

He  hadde  a  broder  in  greetc  Roome, 

Pope  of  al  cristendomc ; 

'  "'  ■'  "      '  "  '  '  ■    '         ■' '       ""'    .  ^  tve  afl  an  enchantress,  •ho  U*" 

I  'i--(  is  nmliiiij;  mote  ihAn  iV 

t 

r     *  i^l^^^  v^:  -I.  I.  Ji/       it  i-.;.vM  ui  L  aius  College  Csmb.  MSS  GjA 

■1147-4     All  MSS.  Motr,  6';c..  3i.    And  Brit.  .Mui.  MS^,  Ilul.51^  b 

K  ^.  Cod  luc. i:d.  >  Young. 
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Another  be  Iiaddc  in  Alemnyne, 
An  cmpcroar  that  .Sjtitins  wrougte  payne. 
Tht  '  li  Uctc'  kynge  Robert 

Nc>  wustc  him  fcrte, 

Hctira!'- —    '  ir  Ffor  ihal  he  was  conqucrour : 

lna]il  f,  Kyng  nc  prince,  far  ne  ncer; 

And,  foi  ..  ...  .^  llour,     His  broder  was  made  cmpcrour  : 

HU  add'  bf'  -  vikcre,  Pope  of  Rome,  as  I  seide  ere  ; 

The  pope  wj;       ..  ,    pc  Urban,       He  w,is  ^;oode  to  god  and  man  : 
'1  he  cniftcrijur  was  bote  Valcmuuride, 
A  stronger  waneourc  nas  non  founde. 
After  his  brother  of  Cisyle,  Of  whom  that  I  schal  telle  awhytc. 

The  kyngf  yhoughtc  he  haddc  no  peer 
In  al  the  world,  far  no  noer, 
And  in  bis  yougt  he  haddc  pryde    Ffor  he  was  nounpere  in  uche  syde, 
At  midsoiner  a  scynt  Jones  nilit.    The  king  to  churcbe  com  ful  ribt, 
^  .  Ffor  to  hercn  his  even-song  ; 

H^K  HiiM  'he  dwelled  iher  ful  long, 

^^^^  He  '  ire  in  worldes  honour 

^^^Ki..  .    ,  ,      Thjii  lu  >_ii>i  our  saveour  : 

H^HJHItBiifc*'''  ^^  herdc  a  vers.         He  made  a  clerke  het  him  rehers, 
^  *"»   ♦^^        In  Linkage  of  his  own  tonge, 

In  Lat>n  he  nuste*  what  heo  songe  ; 
The  vrrs  u-;is  ilii.;  I  ti'U  ye,  '  Deposuit  potentes  de  sede 


'Etcx 

The  ci 


'God  may 
The  kynge  ^ 
'  UTiat  mar 

'I  am  Bout 
'Nonutn  tytiiii  : 

•Ti. 

Th. 
C. 


This  was  the  vers  withoutcn  les 
■•  righte,  '  Sire  suche  is  godes  mihte, 

'  "lh.»t  he  make  hcygc  lowe, 
'  And  lowc  hcygc,  in  luytcll  throwe  ; 

' '  b'K^  !  '  His  wil  in  twenkling  of  an  elge*, 

licrt  unstabl        '  All  yor  song  is  fals  and  fable  : 
|jowcr  '  Me  to  bringe  lowe  in  daunger  ? 

ve,  '  Myn  enemys  I  may  distruye  : 

" :  '  Thai  may  me  withstondc. 

I  song  of  noht.' 
ic  haddc  in  thought. 
And  in  his  thought  a  sleep  him  tok, 
I,.  i,,t  „,, ]„,,,"  ;^  seilh  the  boke. 

I  don,        A  kyng  i  lyk  hem  out  gon 
le,  Kyng  Roberd  leftc  oute  of  mynde'. 

Mg  was,  as  I  yow  telle, 
'  his  pruidc  to  fcUe. 

le  And  all  men  of  hym  weorc  glade. 

kede  that  laye  in  churche, 
Jiis  ineii  tic  Lbouhte  wo  to  werche  ; 


Tiarhewin  left  thcr  alon, 
F^  ■  r  his  men, 

fc  .itten  ende 


And  dark  niht  hym  fel  upon, 
Ther  nas  non  that  spak  agen. 
Of  the  churche  him  gan  wcndc*. 


*  Thr  bymn  lo  calle<S. 
•fcv« 


hlffl  wwM  Mit  fA  ihn  f>w[<l,  uui  «M  the  O'lnmji; 


I  JVir  wut    Knew  noc 
•  Suit,  or  aut. 
ly  wiih  him  ,  while  the  nmi 
*  Went  lo  hun. 


'3° 


THE  PRIDE  AND  PUNISHMENT  OF  KINO  ROBERT. 


r 

^^h  And  saidc, 'What  dost  thou  noulh  here, 

^^M  '  Thou  fa)ls  thef,  thou  losengcr? 

^^B  'Thou  art  her  with  fclenye  '  Holy  chirche  to  robby,  &c.' 

^^P  The  kyng  bigon  to  retine  out  faste ; 

^^  As  a  man  that  was  woo<l,  At  his  palcys  gate  he  stood, 

I  And  hail  the  porter  gadelyngS  And  bad  him  come  in  higing*: 

I  The  porter  seide,  'Who  clepcth'  so?' 

I  He  answerde, 'Anone  tho,  'Thou  schalt  witen  ar  I  go; 

^^m  'Thi  kyng  I  am  thou  schalt  knowe: 

^^M  'In  prisoun  thou  schall  ligge  lowe, 

^^H  *  And  ben  an  hanged  and  to  drawe    '  As  a  tra>tour  bi  the  lawc, 

^^H  '  You  schal  wel  witen  I  am  kynge,  &c.' 

When  admitted,  he  is  brought  into  the  hall ;  where  the  angel,  who  had 
assumed  his  place,  makes  him  iAe  fool  of  the  hall,  and  cloathes  him 
in  a  fool's  coat.  He  is  then  sent  out  to  lie  with  the  dogs;  in  which  situa- 
tion he  envies  the  condition  of  those  dogs,  which  in  great  multitudes 
were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  royal  hall.  At  length  the  emperor 
Valemounde  sends  letters  to  his  brother  king  Robert,  inviting  him  to 
visit,  with  himself,  their  brother  the  pope  at  Rome.  The  angel,  who 
personates  king  Robert,  welcomes  the  messengers,  and  cloathes  them 
in  the  richest  apparel,  such  as  could  not  be  made  in  the  world. 

The  aungell  wclcomede  the  messagers, 
And  gaf  them  clothes  riche  of  pers', 
Ffurred  al  with  ermyne.  In  cr>'stendone  is  non  so  fyne; 

And  all  was  chouched  middc  perre*, 
Better  was  non  in  cristantc : 
Such  clothe,  and  hit  werrc  to  dihte, 
Al  cristendom  hit  make  ne  mihte, 
Of  that  wondrcde  al  that  londe, 
How  that  clothe  was  wrougt  with  bonde, 
Where  such  cloth  was  to  selle. 
He  ho  hit  made  couthc  no  mon  telle. 
The  messengers  went  with  the  kynge* 
To  grcte  Rome,  witboute  Icltynge ; 


The  Fool  Robert  also  went, 


Clothed  in  lodly^  gamement. 


With  ffoxes  layles  mony  a  boute", 

Men  mihte  him  knuwen  in  the  route, 
The  aungcl  was  clothed  al  in  whyt,      Was  never  seyge*  such  samyt": 

And  al  was  crouched  on  perlcs  riche, 

Never  mon  seighc  non  hem  liche. 
[  Al  whit  atlyr  was,  and  stecde.  The  steede  was  fair  ther  lie  >  '.•do", 

3o  fcir  a  siccde  as  he  on  rod  Wasnevcrmon  that  ever  bistrod. 

'^The  aungel  cam  to  Roomc  sonc  Real"  as  fel  a  kyng  to  done. 

So  rcch  a  kyng  com  never  in  Roome 

All  mon  wondrede  whether  he  come. 


■  Rtncpido.  Initnr.       >  Ai  the  call,  Tin  hvie.  ]       >CilU.        *  Pntt.       >  Pnci 
*  Tlua  tt,  tbc  Antn>l.  7  UiChly,  loMtlitntnc.  >  la  nanr  knnu 

>»  U»Ui  or  sold.  11  Wot.  l:  IWyjtI. 
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P 

C. 

Almc-i 
Aa  Ape  r»i 


he'  diRht 
i  other  ihing, 
ray, 

■1  IjiN  tluthing 


The  pi^  aiid  the  cmpcrour  also, 

Welcominede  the  aungel  as  for  kyng. 
And  made  joye  of  his  comyng; 
Theose  three  bredrene  made  cumfort. 
The  aungel  was  brodcr  mad  bi  sort, 
Wcl  »-as  the  pope  and  cmperour 
That  haddcn  a  brodcr  of  such  honour. 


Hcore*  riches  can  seote  no  wiht, 
Evriche  sqyzer*  thoughle  a  kyng ; 
Bote*  kyng  Robert,  .is  i  ow  say, 
For  he  rod  al  other  unlykc. 
In  tokne  that  he  was  underling. 
And  other  lordes  mony  mo, 


h 

KMian  of 
Sicily,  from 
cofstmcnt  a 


^s  they  return  in  the  same  pomp  to  Sicily,  where  the  angel, 
,'  and  so  ignuminious  a  penance,  restores  king  Robert  to 

conquered  by  the  French  in  the  eleventh  century*,  and 

''  been  originally  got  or  written  during  their  pos- 

1.  which  continued  through  monarchies".     But 

n,  became  a  iamiliar  country  to  all  the  western 

of  the  crusades,  and  consequently  soon  found 


Its  way  Into  tumanvc,  as  did  many  others  of  the  mediterranean  islands 
«nd    rro'-t;.   f(>t  ibc   same   reason.     Another   of  them.   Cilicia,  has 

1  title  to  an  .tncicnt  tale  called,  the  King  of  Tars  ; 

li]  give  some  extracts,  touched  with  a  rude  but  an 


and 

ac 

i 


' '■■-   •■*. iih 


of  the  KvMG  OF  Tars,  and  of  the  Soudan  of 

*  Titeif .  •  Sotiirc-  *  Bui, 
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'  Unmmias^,  how  the  Soudan  of  Dammias  was  cristened  thoru  godis 
•giasV 

Herkeneth  now,  bothe  old  and  zyng, 
Ffor  Mane  love,  that  swctc  thyng : 
Howe  a  werre  bi  gan 
Bi  tweene  a  god  cristene  kyng,         And  an  hetliene  heih  lordyng, 

Of  Damas  the  Soudan. 
The  kyng  of  Tars  haddc  a  wyf,         The  feircstc  that  mihtc  bcre  lyf, 
That  eny  mon  telle  can  : 
A  dougter  thei  hadde  ham  bi  tweene, 
That  heore'  rihte  heire  scholde  ben ; 

Whit  so*  father  of  swan  : 
Chaast  heo  '  was,  and  feit  of  chere. 
VVilh  rode  'red  so  blosme  on  breie, 

Eigen'  stepe  and  gray, 
Lowe  schuldres,  and  whyt  swcre* 
Her  to  seo'  was  gret  preycre 
Of  princes  pert  in  play. 
The  worde'"  of  hire  spronge  ful  wyde 
Ffeor  and  ner,  bi  vch  a  syde  : 

The  Soudan  herde  say  ; 
Him  thougte  his  herte  wolde  broke  on  five 
Bote  he  mihte  have  hire  to  wive. 

That  was  so  feire  a  may, 
The  Soudan  ther  he  satte  in  halle ; 
He  sent  his  mcssagers  faste  with  alle, 

To  hire  fader  the  kyng. 
And  seyde,  hou  so  hit  ever  bi  falle. 
That  maydc  he  wolde  clothe  in  paile 
And  spousen  hire  with  his  ryng, 
'  And  alles"  I  swere  withouten  fayle 
'  I  chuU'^  hire  winnen  in  pleyc  battayle 
'  With  mony  an  heih  lordyng,  &c.' 
The  Soldan,  on  application  to  the  king  of  Tarsus  for  his  daughter,  is 
refused  ;  and  the  messengers  return  without  success.     The  Soldaa's 
anger  is  painted  with  great  characteristical  spirit. 
The  Soudan  sate  at  his  des,  I  served  of  his  furste  mes  ; 

Thei  comcn  into  the  halle 
To  fore  the  prince  proud  in  pres,       Heorc  tale  thei  tolde  withouten  les 

And  on  heore  knees  gan  falle  ; 
And  scide, '  Sire  the  king  of  Tars      '  Of  wikked  words  nis  not  scars, 

'  Hethenc  hounde'''  he  doth  the"  callc  ; 
'And  orhis  dogtur  he  give  the  tille"     '  Thyn  herte  blode  he  woU  spille 
'  And  thi  barrons  alle.' 

1  Danuuctis. 

>  MS.  VerpoD.  BibL  B«U.  C  3^14.     It  is  alu  bo  Bibl.  Adv.  Ediagl).  W.  4.  t.  Nim.  iv.     tB 
five  IcivM  and  B  hair    Never  printed.  '  llicir.  *  As  *  She; 

*  Kuddy,  [complexion.]  '  Eye*.  •  Neck.  *  See. 

'"  itie  repon  of  her.  _U  Aim.  [elM!.] 


"ShalL 
■J".  : 
To  njekc  with  au  iuthtne  hoHttd*. 
U  '  Before  hit  dAU|;luer  u  given  10  thcflb' 


1>  A  pUruc  olteo  applied  to  the  Saracens.     So 


UTIwk 


Sisnac  C  u.  b. 
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Wtian  the  Soudan  this  i  horde,         As  a  wod  man  he  ferde, 

His  robe  he  rent  adoune  ; 

He  tar  ilic  har'  of  hcd  and  bcrdc. 

And  scide  he  wold  her  wcne  with  swerde, 

Beo  his  lord  seynt  Mahoune. 
The  table  adoune  rihtc  he  smote,       In  to  the  floore  foote  hot* 

He  lokcde  as  a  wylde  lyoun  ; 

Alle  that  he  hitte  he  smottc  down  riht 

Both  sergeaunt  and  kniht, 

Erie  and  eke  baroun. 
So  he  ferde  forsothe  a  plihtc,  Al  a  day,  al  a  nihte, 

That  no  man  mihtchim  chaste*. — 
Amorwen  whenhi'" -i^'i  >v  lihte.       He  sent  his  messagers  ful  rihtc, 

A'  rouns  in  haste  : 

'LonlyngM,  hesi-i-   ,  ■•<>  tcde',  'Me  is  done  a  gretc  mysdede, 

*  Of  Taars  the  cristen  kyng  ; 

*  I  bad  him  both  land  and  lede 

'To  have  his  doughter  in  worthli  wede, 
'  And  spouscn  hire  with  my  ryng 
'And  be  seidc,  withmitcn  fayle  '  First  he  wolde  me  sle  in  batayle, 

'  And  many  a  grete  lordynge. 
Al  sertcs*  he  schal  be  forswore,  •  Or  to  wrothele"  that  he  was  bore 

'  Bote  he  hit  therto'  br>ng. 

*  TTierefore  lordynges,  1  have  after  ow  sent 
•Ffor  to  come  to  my  parliment, 

'  To  wile  of  zow  counsayle.' 
And  all  onswerde  with  gode  entent 
IJJia  wolde  be  at  his  commaundement 

Withouten  any  fayle. 
And  when  thci  were  alle  at  his  heste, 
The  Souden  made  a  well  grete  feste. 

For  love  of  his  battaylc  ; 
The  Soudan  gedredc  a  hoste  unryde* 
\\'ith  Saraiyns  of  muchel  pryde. 
The  k>Tig  of  Taars  to  assayle. 
Whan  the  kyng  hit  herde  thattyde       He  sent  about  on  vche  syde, 

All  that  he  mihte  off  seende  ; 
Gfat  werre  ihobi  gan  to  wrakc  Ffor  the  marriage  ne  most  be  take 

Of  that  same  maydcn  hccndc". 
hMttMyie  thei  sette  uppon  a  day.         With  inne  the  thridde  day  of  May, 

Ne  longer  noldc  thci  Iccnde*", 
TbeSoodinoocD  with  grete  power,      With  hchne  briht,  and  fcir  banerc, 
Uypon  that  kyng  to  wendc. 

*  Ton  <Im  hair.  •  Snuck,  Stamfi*)).  >  Oitck: 

**Wkaf  ««uacl<luJl  veBbcL*  *  '  Itui  cvnainly.' 

■Uaaef  WoJtkc*  Migiy.    MtMictioa    So  R.  ofBriuiae,  Chron.  Apud.  Heanie'<  Rob. 

And  wraotfai  bis  tclfc  lo  t 


lb  aov  U  n*  ■  »{klz  eomeilc,  Thsl  m  nllo  «>  AiII  n-vUrrMU. 

r*«tlkMlHM'  •(/'aritlu.    Wicked.  »lla>4     UudtsaM.  Wlury 
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The  Soudan  ladde  an  huge  oft, 
And  com  with  muchc  pruydc  and  cost, 
With  the  kyng  of  Taars  to  tihte. 
With  him  mony  a  Sararyn  ffcr*,        All  the  fcolds  feor  and  neer. 

Of  lichTics  Icomedc*  hhte. 
The  kyng  of  Taars  com  also  The  Soudan  battayle  for  to  do 

With  mony  a  cristcne  kmhte  ; 
Either  est  gon  othur  assaylc  Ther  bi  gon  a  strong  bataylc 

That  grislyche  was  of  silite. 
Threo  hethene  agen  twey  cristene  men, 
And  felde  hem  down  in  the  fen, 
With  wepncs  stif  and  goode 
Thesteome  Sarazyns  in  that  fihte,      Slowe  vr  cristen  men  doun  rihtc, 

Thei  fouhte  as  heo  weore  woode. 
The  Souldan'sostcin  thatstounde     Ffcoldc  the  cristene  to  ihegrounde, 

Mony  a  freoly  foode  ; 
The  Sarazyns,  with  outen  fayle.         Tho  cristens  culd'  in  that  battayle, 

Nas  non  that  hem  withstoodc. 
Whantheldngof Taars sawihesiht     Wood  he  was  for  wralhe*  a  pliht; 

In  honde  he  hent  a  spcre. 
And  to  the  Soudan  he  rode  ful  riht,      With  a  dunt*  of  much  miht, 

Adoun  he  gon  him  bere  ;  ^H 

The  Souldan  neigh  he  hadde  islawe,  ^M 

L  But  thritti  thousant  of  hethen  lawe  ^M 

I  Commen  him  for  to  were  ;  ^H 

I  And  brougten  him  agen  upon  his  stcde,  ^^^| 

I  And  holpc  him  wel  in  that  ncde,  ^^^| 

I  That  no  mon  miht  him  dt-re'.  ^^^H 

I  When  he  was  brouht  uppon  his  stcde,  ^^^| 

■  He  sprong  as  sparkle  doth  of  gledc',  ^^^| 

I  Ffor  wralhe  and  for  cnvye  ;  ^^^H 

H  All  that  he  hotte  he  made  them  blede,  ^^^H 

I  He  ferde  as  he  wolde  a  wede".  ^M 

r.  Mahoun  help,  he  gan  crye.  ^| 

Mony  an  helm  ther  was  unwcvcd.        And  mony  a  bacinet*  to  devtd 

And  saddles  mony  emptye  ; 
Men  miht  se  uppon  the  fclde  Moni  a  kniht  ded  under  schelde, 

Of  the  cristen  cumpagnie 
Whon  the  kyng  of  Taars  saug  hem  so  rydc, 
No  longer  th;ui  he  nold  abyde. 

Bote  fleyh'*  to  his  owne  cite  :  h 

The  Sarazjnis,  that  ilke  tyde,  Sloug  a  doun  bi  vche  syde        ^M 

Vr  cristene  folk  so  fre,  ^ 

The  Sarazyns  that  tyme,  sauns  fayle,      Slowe  vre  cristene  in  battayle, 
That  reuthe  it  was  to  se  ; 
And  on  the  morwc  for  hcorc"  sake 
Truwes  thei  gunne  for  to  gidere  take", 

A  moneQi  and  daycs  thre.  ^M 

>  Campanion.                     *  Sliunc.  <  Killed.     ^  *  Wmppc  Od^H 

•  I'in/.    Wound,  stroke.                       *•  Hurt.                        '  Coat  FircbnniJ. 

•  '  Ajif  he  wM  m«d  ■                    •Helmet.                     "Flew.  UTkeir, 
^  '  They  began  to  auks  a  truce  together.' 
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As  I '  f  Taars  sattc  in  his  halle. 

Hi  1  ;ret  deoP  withalle, 

1  lur  ilic  folk  that  he  hedde  ilore»: 
His  douhtcr  com  in  riche  palle, 
On  kncos  he'  gan  biforcn  tiym  falle. 

And  scidc  wiih  s)ahing  sore  ; 
'  FfAther,  she  scide-,  let  mc  bi  his  wyf 
'  That  ther  be  no  more  stryf,  &c.' 
To  prevent  future  bloodshed,  the  princess  voluntarily  declares  she 
n  willing  to  be  married  to  the  Soldan,  although  a   Pagan  :  and  Dot- 
wiUistajiding   the  king  ber  father  peremptorily  refuses  consent,  and 
reaohres  to  continue  the  war,  with  much  difficulty  she  finds  means  to 
ty  lo  the  Soldan's  court,  in  order  to  produce  a  speedy  and  lasting  re- 
ooacaUatioa  by  tnarrj'ing  him. 

To  the  Souldan  heo*  is  i  fare  ; 
He  com  with  raony  an  hcig  lordyng, 
Ffor  to  welcom  that  swetc  thyng, 
Thcor  he  com  in  hire  chare*  : 
eitst*  hire  with  mony  a  sithe  His  joyc  coutbe  no  man  hiihe^, 

A  wci  was  aJ  hire  care. 
lata  chambfe  beo  was  led.  With  riche  clothes  heo  was  clcd, 

Hethcne  as  thaug  heo  were'. 
T%e  S^'*^*"  ther  be  satte  in  halle,      He  commaunded  his  knihtes  alle 

That  mayden  fTor  to  fette. 
On  ciotli  at  riche  purpil  palle.  And  on  here  bed  a  comli  calle, 

Bi  the  Souldan  she  was  scttc. 
Uosanll  was  hit  iTor  to  se  Heo  that  was  so  bright  of  ble 

To  habbc"  so  foule  a  mette'",  &c 

llicy  are  then  married,  and  the  wedding  is  solemnized  with  a  grand 
Idnniuncnt,  which  ihcy  both  view  from  a  high  tower.  She  is  after- 
wards ddivercd  of  a  son,  which  is  so  deformed  as  to  be  almost 
a  inoaster.  Dut  at  length  she  persuades  the  Soldan  to  turn 
christom  ;  and  the  young  prince  is  baptised,  after  which  ceremony  he 
Mikleely  becomes  a  child  of  most  extraordinary  beauty.  The  Soldan 
next  pnKee<U  to  destroy  his  Saracen  idols. 
He  beate  a  siof  witli  hertc  grete.    And  al  his  goddis  he  gan  to  bete, 

A'  '  '        '   '      I  al  .idoun  ; 
Aad  Icjrdc  on  til  t  With  sicrne  strokes  and  with  grete 

Oil  i..i  1  ii  .iiiu  ilotoun, 
On  Astnx  and  sire"  Jnvyn  On  Terraagaunt  and  ApoUin, 

He  bnik  them  scul  and  croun  ; 


•  IMc     GfM  •  Lna 

^  A<  ir  tU  ted  bMi>  >  ken ! 
1 1  kap«  •««  »f  bjr  an  ']. 

Ik^ Chaucer  u  . 
*(MV.)faoi«a  a  Mtv-a. 


•  She. 


<Ske. 


•  Chariot. 


w^  jp^y*  ■*■ 


»  H«Y«.  '•  Male. 

':e  Rr>fnan  empennir  nllni  Jovtnian, 

"*• 
:ta«  lLini':.«it  y^'*  tit  ^If/v^f* 


SIR  IPO&n-OON  SERVES  IN  BIS  FATHER'S  HALUS. 

On  TennagauTit,  that  was  hcore  brother, 
He  left  no  lym  hoi  wine  other, 
Ne  on  his  lorde  seynt  Mahoun,  &c 

The  Soldan  then  releases  30,000  christians,  whom  he  had  long  deta 
prisoners.  As  an  apostate  from  the  pagan  religion,  he  is  powerfully 
attacked  by  several  neighbouring  Saracen  nations  :  but  he  solicits  the 
assistance  of  his  father-in-law  the  king  of  Tars  ;  and  they  both  join- 
ing their  armies,  in  a  pitched  battle,  defeat  live  Saracen  kings,  Kene- 
doch,  Lesyas  king  of  Taborie,  Merkel,  Cleomadas,  and  Membrok. 
There  is  a  warmth  of  description  in  some  passages  of  this  poem,  not 
unlike  the  manner  of  Chaucer.  The  reader  must  have  already  ob- 
served, that  the  stanza  resembles  that  of  Chaucer's  Rime  OP  SIR 
ToPAS*. 

IPOMEDON  is  mentioned  among  the  romances  in  the  Prologue  of 
Richard  Cuer  DE  LVON  ;  which,  in  an  ancient  copy  of  the  Dritish 
Museum,  is  called  Sir  Ipomydon  :  a  name  borrowed  from  the 
Theban  war,  and  transferred  here  to  a  tale  of  the  feudal  times'.  This 
piece  is  evidently  derived  from  a  French  original  Our  hero  Ippo- 
medon  is  son  of  Ermones  king  of  Apulia,  and  his  mistress  is  the  fait 
heiress  of  Calabria.  About  the  year  1230,  William  Ferrabras',  and 
his  brethren,  sons  of  Tancred  the  Norman,  and  well  known  in  the 
romantic  history  of  the  Paladins,  acquired  the  signories  of  .Apulia  and 
Calabria.  But  our  English  romance  seems  to  be  immediately  trans- 
lated from  the  French  ;  for  Ermones  is  called  king  of  Poylt,  or 
Apulia,  which  in  French  is  PouilU.  I  have  transcribed  some  of  the 
most  interesting  passages*. 

Ippomedon,  although  the  son  of  a  king,  is  introduced  waiting  in  his 
father's  hall,  at  a  grand  festival.  This  servitude  was  so  far  from 
being  dishonourable,  that  it  was  always  required  as  a  preparatory  step 
to  knighthood'. 

Everie  year  the  kyng  weld  At  Whytsuntyde  a  fest  held 

Of  dukis,  erlis,  and  barouns,  Mani  ther  com  from  diverse  toune% 

Ladycs,  maydens,  gentill  and  (ire,    Come  theydr  frome  ferre  countre  : 
And  grctte  lordis  of  ferre  lond,        Thed)T  wercprayd  by  fore  thchond*. 
Whan  all  were  come  to  gidyr  than  Ther  %vas  joy  of  mani  a  man  ; 
Ffull  ryche  I  wcne  were  there  pryse, 
Ffor  better  might  no  man  devyse, 
Ippomedon  that  day  servyde  in  halle, 
All  spake  of  hyni  both  grete  and  smalle. 
Ladyes  and  mayden  by  heldc  hym  on. 
So  goodly  a  youth  they  bad  scnc  non  : 


^  1  lie  ninunce  of  SiK  LiESAUX  OR  LvDIUs  DiscoMIUt,  quoted  byChauon',  i>  ialM* 
MSS  Cnii   Cal,  a.  a.  t,  4a 

■    j3s».   44.   f   54-     And  in  the  library  of  Lincoln  cathedrut,  (K  II  3.  laJiS' 
»(  _t  jirintcj  cojiy,  wantini;  Ih*  firu  ftheel 

Iron  arms,         '  MbS.  C  55.  >  S««  ;».  supr.  *  Bcfore-lusiii 
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rTli.it  mcins  .1  Lilly  son  smotc  throw  tho  herte. 
A  '.ys  they  nwdc'  mone 

'I  nc  were  siiche  one. 

After  mete  1 1  All  the  pcple,  as  I  you  say; 

.*-.'  ;,  and  sonio  to  Iwiirc, 

And  «omctottic  1i>l  tuuic'  ;  And  some  on  the  h.illc  stode 

And  spake  what  hem  tholit  gnde :      Men  that  were  of  that  cite  ' 
Enquired  of  men  of  other  cuntrc,  &c. 

Here  a  conversation  commences  concerning  the  heiress  of  Calabria: 
aad  the  young  prince  Ippumedon  immediately  forms  a  resolution  to 
visit  and  to  win  her.     Me  sets  out  in  disguise. 

Ippomcdon  to  hys  men  gan  say, 
Iicm  allc.  So  hardi  by  his  name  hym  calle, 

0  or  ncarc,      Or  over  the  straunge  ry\'erc; 
S  ■.   nii  man  telle  what   1   am 
Where  I  schall  go,  nc  where  I  came, 
^^  /^ii  ,1,  .  •■'uinicd  hisciimmaundement, 

^^B  A  ihei  went  with  one  consent. 

Ofthc 


Xoir  they  furth  ^'o  nn  their  way, 
That  th«  b. 


or  the 
s 


Robys  had  on  and  mantills  newe, 
Ther  nas  ne  suthc  in  thai  cuntrce : 
That  the  nuntills  were  iippon. 
That  to  Calabre  they  arc  come : 
The  porter  was  redy  there  at. 
And  pr.iyd  him  go  into  the  halle 


'■nc 
they  have  nome' 
casiell  j-atc 
Tbe  p<«rt«l  U>  ihcm  thei  gan  calle 

And  sa)  tliy  lady'  gent  and  fre, 
'VhM  rommcn  are  men  of  farre  contree, 
And  yf  yi  please  liir  we  will  her  pray, 
1  h.\t  wc  inii;ht  cie  with  h)T  to  day. 
The  porter  seyd  full  cortessly  '  Your  errand  to  do  I  am  redy.' 

The  t»dtc  t'j ''  --    •  -ettc.      The  porter  c.t: — -  '  *■  \t  her  grette, 

*MMlainc, !  A  save,    'Alyourg.i'  u  have, 

TbeU  i'-anone 

*Aadt: ■  rno 

Tbettookii' 

Ippomodon 

'laniani:!  .mtre    . 

•"Prrt  !  m- 


A^3!::iri 


'  Thei  aske  n.^^v  ..■.  tiiarytc' 
That  the  gates  wer  undone, 
'  Ffor  welle  at  esc  shall  thei  be' 
These  two  men  went  i  nto  the  h alle, 
And  the  ladye  feyTc  he  grctte : 
'  /Vnd  pr)'e  yow  of  your  will  to  be 
>  ou  to  gene   '  Of  your  nourture  for  to  Icrc", 
'  Ffor  speche  I  here  bi  fore  the  hand 
ur  scrvysc,  *  Vs  holden  of  so  grcte  emprjse, 

,  vhcTv  many  prrvMit  of  bolh  t£KC^  wtn  aMemhleU,  and  who  litrl  not 
'^  unie,  It  if  natural  in  *uj>fo%e  that  dttFerenl  (Mrtirf  were  frmncO,  And 
■A  .tirju*«ui*Mi  tMveuicd.    One  vf  tho«,  wma  la  mount  lo  the  tup  of  one  of 
I  ia  the  utile. 
'  Twi- 


.   t.lbnny        M.ri    v.:    I 

i  weir  ahenlfs  of  cxmntie*. 


Il  u 
.iitua  of 
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MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  AT  THE  COURT  Or 


'  I  pray  you  that  I  may  dwell  here 

The  ladyc  by  held  Ipponicdon, 

She  knew  non  suchc  in  her  Landc, 

She  sawe  also  bi  his  norture 

She  cast  ful  sonc  in  hire  thoght 

Kut  hit  was  worship  her  untoo 

She  sayd,  '  Syr,  welcome  ye  be, 

'  Sithe  ye  have  had  so  gretc  iravayle, 

'  In  this  cuntre  ye  may  dwell  here, 

'  Of  the  cuppc  ye  shall  ser\'e  me 

*  And  all  your  men  with  you  shal  be, 


*  Some  of  your  servyse  to 
He  semed  wcl  a  gcnlilm< 
So  goodli  a  man  and  wcl 
He  was  a  man  of  grete  vi 
That  for  no  scn'yse  cum  1 
In  fcir  servyse  hym  to  di 
'And  al  that  comyn  be  v 
'  Of  a  servyse  ye  shall  na 
'And  al  vour will  fori 


*  Ye  may  dwell  here  at  your  wille, 
'  Madame,  he  said,  grantmercy.' 
She  commandith  him  to  the  mete, 
H  e  saluted  they  m  grcete  and  smallc, 
All  thci  said  sone  anon, 
Ne  so  light,  ne  so  glad, 
There  was  none  that  sat  nor  yede*, 
And  seyd,  he  was  no  lytcll  syre 
Whan  liei  had  etc,  and  grace  sayd, 
Upp  then  aroos  Ippomcdon, 
Ant  hys  mantyl  h>-m  a  boute ; 
Ant  everie  mon  seyd  to  other  there. 


>rt^ 


'Bole'your  ber)-ng  bel 
He  thanked  the  ladyc  a 
But  or  he  settc  in  ony  se 
As  a  gentillmon  shuld  ii 
Thei  saw  ncvir  so  godli 
Ne  non  thai  so  ryche  at 
But  thei  had  mcrveille  of 
That  myht  showc  sochc 
And  the  tabyll  awaye  w: 
And  to  the  bottcry  he  w 
On  hym  lokyd  all  the  t< 
'  Will  ye  se  the  proude 
'  In  hys  mantyll  that  is 


'  Shall  serve' my  ladye  of  tlie  wyne, 

That  they  hym  scomyd  wist  he  noght 
On  oth)T  thyng  he  had  his  thoght.        He  tokc  the  cuppe  of  th 

And  drcwe  a  lace  of  sylke  ful  clcre, 
Adowne  than  felle  hys mantyllc  by.      He  preyed  hym  for  hys 

That  lytell  gyfte"  that  he  wold  nome 

Tell  afte  sum  better  come. 


ifi 


By  fore  the  lady  he\ 
To  thankc  hym  of  his  ( 
Crete  honourethcyspak 
That  such  gyftis  giffic  ' 
And  servyd  the  ladyc  \ 
To  knightis,  ladyes,  an 
Ffor  he  bare  hym  so  c< 


Up  it  toke  the  bottelcre. 

Ant  preyd  the  ladye  hartcly 

Al  that  was  tho  in  the  halle 

And  sayde  he  was  no  htyll  man 

There  he  dwelled  moni  a  day, 

He  bare  h)-m  on  so  fayrc  manere 

All  loved  hym  that  com  hym  by, 

The  ladye  had  a  cosyn  that  hight  Jason, 
Full  well  he  loved  Ippoinedon ; 

■U ucn  that  he  yed  in  or  oute,  Jason  went  with  hym 

The  lady  lay,  but  she  slept  noght, 
For  of  the  squyerre  she  had  grcte  thoght; 

Howhe  wasfeyre  and  shape  wclc,      Body  and  armes,  ana  e 

Ther  w.is  non  in  al  hir  londe  So  wcl  he  seymd  dougt 

But  she  howde  wele  for  no  case.         Whence  he  came  nor  m 

Ne  of  no  man  could  cnquere,  Other  than  of  that  squ 

She  hire  bi  thought  of  a  quayntyse, 
If  she  miht  know  in  any  wise,  ^ 


iHandwine.    'Unlai.    'Walked.    ^Bduviour.     *  "  Who  is  to  <crra."    <>i 
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To  wetc  whereof  he  were  come; 
This  w.if  hyr  thoght  al  ihcir  some 
JS'  to  wode  hyr  men  to  tame* 

'1  '■  \/hle  knowc  hjm  by  his  game. 

norow  whaii  >i  w.is  Jay  To  her  men  she  gan  to  say, 

'To  moiTDMrc  whan  it  is  day  hght,        '  Lok  ye  be  al  redy  dight, 
'  With  your  houndis  more  and  lesse, 
'  In  fforrest  to  take  my  gresse, 
■  .\        '         t    '  ''  ■       clfbc  '  Your  game  to  by  holde  and  se.' 

Ij .  i  13  three  That  he  broght  from  his  cuntiee; 

'*>  ii.Mi  thci  were  to  the  wode  gone. 
This  ladye  and  her  men  ichonc. 
And  with  tbcxn  her  ;..,iin,'i<;  ladde       All  that  any  houndis  hadde. 
^^  ;rw  for  gate  he  noght, 

H;  .3  houndes  ihedyT  he  broght. 

That  many  a  day  he  had  ronne  ere, 
Fful  »rl  he  thoght  to  note  hem  there. 
When  thci  came  to  the  launde  on  hight, 
The  inienes  pavylyon  thar  was  pight, 
she  might  see  al  tlie  best,  All  the  game  of  the  forrest. 

And  to  the  lady  broght  mani  a  best', 

'  'loo,  And  othir  bestis  many  mo. 

■  (irisc,      PKicked  down  dere  all  atryse, 
i;  lie  with  his  hounds  throo 

I);  both  buck  and  doo. 

.11.  :-  ihre        Than  al  that  othir  cumpagnie, 
'lyr  dere  Eche  nian  after  his  mancre  : 

""to,  Th.ilfulkonningly  gonhe  bit  undo, 

.s  I  vcnyson  he  gan  to  dight, 

'I  i  ym  by  held  siiuyere  and  knight: 

The  ladyc  lookc-d  oute  of  ner  pavylyon, 
Anri  «;.■J^^t■  liyin  dight  the  vcnyson. 


Man  be  tooV 
Tharc  wju) ' 
Ippixacaum  ^ 


iihebadgi 

And  Uiocia  in  h. 
SbclM'!    ' 
Home: 


And  so  liad  all  that  dyd  hym  see: 
'I  that  he  down  droughe 
■  she  wist  he  coudc  ynoghe 
,  That  he  was  com  of  gentillmcn : 

I  .illc       11'  '  'Mnalle: 


ui;!  tiUe 


!■  Un   IMC)    ii.n;  taKC  ^.laic  .it  willc. 

Is  knijjhted  with  great  solemnity. 

0,  And  M  pounde  be  had  to  fee, 
1  ipftcs  of  gold 
And  foutly  daycs  th)s  feste  was  holde*. 
rhe  mrtiic.ll  romance  entitled.  La  Mort  Arthure,  preserved  in 
the  »ar  ry.  Is  supposed  by  the  Ic;uned  and  accur.itc  W.inlcy, 

Ui  he  .:  ; a  from  the  French:  who  adds,  tJiat  it  is  not  perhaps 

nUer  than  the  times  of  Henry  VI 1'.     But  as  It  abounds  with  many 


sBoM.  'Vcnixn.  *lppomtAm.  t.WSS  f  Ki.K 

,  Bail  mf  «y  I  ML  Pc  <  Lonlnc*  that  tn  Icue  sui  dasc'    Next  (inataL 


SAxon  words,  and  seems  to  be  quoted  in  Sn'R  Bevys,  I  have  given  it  a 
place  here'.  Notwithstanding  the  title  and  the  exordium,  which  pro- 
mises the  histor>'  of  Arthur  and  the  Sangreal,  the  exploits  of  Sir 
Lancelot  du  Lake  king  of  Benwike,  liis  intrigues  with  Arthur's  queen 
Oencura,  and  his  refusal  of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Ascalot,  form  the  greatest  part  of  the  poem.  At  the  close,  the  repen- 
tance of  Lancelot  and  Gcneura,  who  both  assume  the  habit  of  religion, 
is  introduced.  The  writer  mentions  the  tower  of  Londoji.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  a  tournament  performed  by  some  of  the 
knights  of  the  Round  Table'. 

Tho  to  the  costclle  gon  they  fare,        To  the  ladye  fayre  and  brj'hte : 

Blithe  was  the  ladye  thare. 

That  thei  wold  dwell  with  her  that  nyght. 

Hastely  was  there  sopcr  yare' 

Of  mete  and  drinkc  nchely  dight ; 

On  the  morrowc  gan  thei  dine  and  fare 

Both  Lanccllot  and  that  othir  knight. 
Whan  they  come  in  to  the  fclde,       Myche  thcr  was  of  game  and  pLty, 

Awhile  they  lovid*  and  bi  held 

How  Arthur's  knightis  rode  that  day, 

Galehodis'  party  bigun  to"  held, 
On  fotc  his  knightis  ar  led  away,     LaunccUott  stifle  was  undyr  scheldc, 

Thenkis  to  help  yf  that  he  may. 
Besyde  him  come  than  s)t  Gawayne,    Breme'  as  eny  wilde  bore ; 
Lanccllot  springis  hem  agajTic' 
A  dyntehegaif  willimekill  mayne 
That  al  men  went"  he  had  ben  slayne 
Syr  Ueorte  ihoughtc  no  ihinge  good, 
Ffonh  he  springis,  as  he  were  wode, 
LaunccUott  hitl  hym  on  the  hode, 

Was  won  so  stifTe  agaync  h\Tn  stode 

Fful  thin  he  made  the  thickest  prees". 

S>T  Lyonell  be  gonne  to  tene^''', 

And  hastely  he  made  hym  bowne**, 

To  LaunccUott,  with  hcrte  kene. 

He  rode  with  helme  and  sword  browne  ; 

LaunccUott  hylt  hym  as  I  wene. 

Through  the  helme  in  to  the  crowne ; 

That  eny  aftir  it  was  sene 

Bothe  horse  and  man  ther  yod  adoune 
The  knightis  gadrede  to  gedre  than         And  gan  with  craftc,  8tc 

I  could  give  many  more  ample  specimens  of  the  romantic  poems  of 
these  nameless  minstrels,  who  probably  flourished  before  or  about  the 
Kign  of  Edward  IV.    But  it  is  neither  my  inclination  nor  intention  to 


In  rede  armys  that  he  bore  : 
S)T  Ewayne  was  unhorsid  thitre, 
So  was  he  woundyd  wondyr  fare*", 
When  Syr  Ewaineunhorsydwas; 
To  Launcellot  withouten  lese  : 
The  next  way  togroundehechesc; 


<  Sigoat.  K.  ii.  Iv 
«  Ri-,.dv     S«  Gu 


3.  I.  Eo.  b. 
)  the  0«(.  e 


•  MSS.  I.  . 

LO&URV  lo  the  Oxt.  edit,  of  Shakespeare,  1771,     In  PVr. 
*  llovc'red.        *  Sir  Gala^V        "  Perhaps  »v/i/,  Le-  \-icId. 
'Against.       ""■       ^       •■'■^-         '■  ~        ■ 


'Fierce.      'Against.       "Weened.      ">  Isore.     H  Crowd.       1»  P^ 

'•  Ottaz'iaH  U  vnc  of  the  roniancc*  mentioned  in  the  Prolosue  to  C 

In  the  Cotton  MSS.  there  i»  the  metrical  romance  of  O^tayutt  Imft^ 


"1 
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I  catalogue,  or  compile  a  miscellany.     It  is  not  to  be  expected 

;  work  should  be  a  general  repository  of  our  ancient  poetr>".     I 

however  help  obser\-ing,  that   English   literature  and  English 

f  cjiiler,  while  so  many  pieces  of  this  kind  still  remain  concealed 

''fiMSOtten  in  our  MSS.  libraries.    They  contain  in  common  with 

romances,  to  most  of  which  indeed  they  gave  rise,  amusing 

of  ancient   customs    and    institutions,   not  elsewhere   to  be 

at  least  not  otherwise  so  strikingly  delineated  :   and  they 

pttrc  «id  unmixed,  those  fables  of  chivalry  which  form- 

and  awakened  the  imagination  of  our  elder  English 

die  Roman '"••■"'■'=      "-    Ml,-.,,    ,.,.,,  ,..,,1,  .„,..,...„„„  •    r,i;,    y^, 
very  »ini^ii  "in 

bul  a  ¥'.-!  _;<.' 

^     Thr  c  -.:   ,.  ..     .,....,.  ...   ^ «..i;r'i 

Among  H.,1  ,c  have  a  brcnch  poem,  A'i!<iwaifMr#«£f 

"  •■*  (be  afoi^ -p... ,  --.  —  ^  :!ic  romance  of  Cry.    ThUispn>)>\bly 

raied  Sir  bwraioe  or  Yvaio,  menuoncd  in  the  Cvmrt  Mtmtrii.     Mcfll, 


yuiau  ftoi 


pri»  pnr  '■ 


:tu]  L*amu  motucienor  Yvain 

Et  U'}n%  chevaliers  ct  h*"^'*, 
,ia  chicm  el  oiAaiu. 
..ay  be  toca  in  Percy's  Ball.  iti.  si^ 
...-A,  {.  ii   p  50.     1 1  u  extant  in  tlv 
»!i      Ai.,1  (.'•■Tl    Oil    A   g    5 


.-.iit. 
It 

.1,1. 


■  la  .Sn  /  • 

Ufr  hifimmitk  *  tretyt 
(  *on«Kn  n^  WHU«m  \tttt 
e  «f  Mi  wriT 


iV  ill 

lit,:  <.\\  ine  ir*;c5.  N^hjch 

Sailc's  Koran,  Prelim. 

/.  Ji  Uh  CoTHt  the  rim  of 

;  and  printed,  protably 

•f  r'^t  of  Dan  Robert 
'    IjDgs  to  a 

-;  in 

.  -sir 

>ttoa,  Calie.  A  «. 
!  Chivalr>%  whkh 

iii.>.  n.  ,1  r<  M4. *  i'-K'""''.  "   ""»>  '"'^  'J'Ui'iCJ  w  r.rrincr  ihU  \S  the  pICCV 

liottvver  1  will  here  cxluUl  «  ipcciiQcn  of  it  frua  the  exoruiitm. 


htk  k»c««  t»c  him  icttc 
€W)wf«mr  with  mtlUc  dwrt, 

I.  in  the  firf«KM  '.f 

Sec  OliL  da  SlPCtaer'i  fairy  * ; 

Dl  ferjirS  tirtc.  iTud  ?iii  G^j**  ji'  ■ 


The 


here; 
■vitne^acth  it. 


,  Ahcf  ipcumciu  of  theie  cow- 

■  mpion*,  11  c-rlcTimtr-J  I>i    i  *e(^ 


rLi^^^ 


Mca  a  ruraAooe  ia  vctm  cnutkd,  Tka  Turk*  *md  Caohum^. 


1>T. 

.cer 
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■classics.  The  antiquaries  of  former  times  overlonkcd  or  ixjccted 
these  valuable  remains,  which  they  despised  as  f;ilsc  and  frivolous ; 
and  employed  their  industry  in  reviving  obscure  fragments  of 
uninstructive  morality  or  uninteresting  history.  But  in  the  present 
age  we  are  beginning  to  make  ample  amends :  in  which  the  curiosity  of 
the  antiquarian  is  coancctcd  with  taste  and  genius,  and  his  researches 
tend  to  display  the  progress  of  human  manners,  and  to  illustrate  the 
histor\'  of  society. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  general  subject,  and  many  particulars 
of  this  section  and  the  three  last,  I  will  add  a  new  proof  of  the 
reverence  in  which  such  stories  were  held,  and  of  the  familiarity  with 
which  they  must  have  been  known  by  our  ancestors.  These  fables 
were  not  only  pci'pctually  repeated  at  their  festivals,  but  were  the 
constant  objects  of  their  eyes.  The  very  walls  of  their  apartments 
were  clothed  with  romantic  history.  Tapestry  was  anciently  the 
fashionable  furniture  of  our  houses,  and  it  was  chiefly  filled  with  lively 
representations  of  this  sort.  The  stories  of  the  tapestry  in  the  roynl 
palaces  of  Henry  the  eight  are  still  preserved*  ;  which  I  will  here 
give  without  reserve,  including  other  subjects  as  they  happen  to  occur, 
equally  descriptive  of  the  times.  In  the  tapestry  of  the  tower  of  Lon- 
don, the  original  and  most  ancient  seat  of  our  monarchs,  there  are 

*  '  TIic  Mconde  part  of  the  Inventrtrye  of  our  Ule  lovtreigne  lord  kyng  Henry  VI  l!  coa- 
tfyn>*ii^  hi*  giiardrobcs.  hoitMhold-siufT,  &c.  &c.'    MSS.  Harl    14^).   f>\I     'Ine  OfifliuL 

;  -    114.  siipr.  and  WaliKiIc's  Anecd.  Piint.  i   r  r         '  .    .    _    ^._  -^^y^ 


siipr. 

01  ihe  furniture  of  x  Ctosax  a(  th. 

■  ih(^  eighih  :  a*>  ii  ihrow*  li^hi  oa  our  y^ 

.  :uid  modes  of  life.  > 

■n.     'A  clockt     A  , 

A  fiainicd  iahtc,  1 


iitn 

net 


p^  Three  payre  of  d 
r'fumi*hed.     A  ■ 
l'peec«  of  un: 
L^A  home  uf  1 


A  foldingc  Li 

''■■■■'  li'-indrcd  -iTiu  imin  ■-lui'i    u.i»^':> 
ync.    Two    green    hox«   witli 
velvelL     A  rccdc  iipt  ai  bijih 
-   ■      ■■  •■   'iiid-J    A  chairr    ''  '■ 
Three  ridi 
_   staves,  one  • 
,x  i.iL'i<_  »iiii  :i  cloth  fa  pvv 
A  \Ktx  with  a  bira  uf    \ 
■f  Irith   orroHi.     A   Lib;-: 


■At 
■  c( 

..of 

iro- 
A 

l*a 


*goldc,  and  a  UnMc  rcule  cf  |;«ide,  a  kmic  antl  the  ntc,  Ih'  Aitc  (the  handle  oi  tbc  loiiri}  i 
'  *golUo  with  A  whetssone  tipped  with  folde,  &c*  ful.  407, 
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•■•  the  three  kings  of  Cologn,  thccmperorCnn- 
rkenwaW,  the  history  of  Hercules,  Fame 
ind  Honuur,  the  '1  tiumph  of  Divinity,  Esther,  Ahasuertis,  Jupiter  and 
Juno.  St.  George,  lite  cn;hl  Kings,  the  ten  Kings  of  France,  Birth  of  our 
LiMd,  Dolce  Josliua,  thcrichc  histor>'  of  king  David,  the  seven  Deadly 
Sins,  tlvc  richc  history  of  the  Passion,  the  Stetn  of  Jesse,"  our  Lady 
and  Soo,  king  Solomon,  the  Woman  of  Canony,  Meleagcr,  and 
the  dance  of  Maccabrc'  At  Durham-place  we  find  the  Citie  of 
Ladies',  the  tapestrie  of  Thebes  and  of  Troye,  the  City  of  Peace,  the 
Pradtgal  Son',  Esther,  and  other  pieces  of  scripture.  At  Windsor 
caulle  live  wge  of  Jerusalem,  Ahasuerus,  Charlemagne,  the  siege  of 
Tn»y.  «nd  A-oTfiin^  and  hunting.  At  Nottingham  castle,  Amys  ajid 
Amclion'.  At  Woodstock  manor,  the  tapestrie  of  Charlemagne".  At 
the  More,  a  palace  in  Herefordshire,  king  Arthur,  Hercules,  Astyagcs 
mm!  Cymv  At  Richmond,  the  arras  of  Sir  Bevis,  and  Virtue  and  Vice 
ftghtitiK*.  Many  of  these  subjects  are  repeated  at  Westminster, 
Grcenirkli,  Oatlands,  Ueddington  in  Surrey,  and  other  royal  seats, 
wcaoie  «f  which  arc  now  unknown  as  sjich'".  Among  the  rest  we  have 
aUo  Haonibal,  Holofemes,  Romulus  and  Remus,  >Eneas,  and 
SaiaBiijih''.     1    have  mentioned  romances  written  on  many  of  these 

Rul  1..-  *:,>  i'..-  I'.ir,]  I,..;...,..,f  ?r    r.iif..  T--,n.;!  .n,  s.-.n  c.r  Hn,;  OfTa. 


h1. 


xrz> 


Uu  Caitgc.  Lot.  OL  u,  p.  bio> 


fiiorcwUl 


1 1  ico«d  in  Shftkcir**^*    And  in  Rjftndolph'i  .If  Mf  J 

'  .T  i!,c  r«o:.i...vi-.'     P.^ii.  OldFl  «.  3fK>. 

'V,  it  to  be  seen  ftiU  in  a 

■   r. 

iTienlioBl, 

I  beMW* 


t  it^  >V>Ck.  XiuX.  14}^  ul»upr 
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subjects,  and  shall  mention  others.  In  the  romance  of  SYR  GUY, 
that  hero's  combat  with  the  dragon  in  Northumberland  is  said  to  be 
represented  in  tapestry  in  Warwick  castle. 

f  In  Wanvike  the  truth  shall  yc  see 

m  In  arras  wrought  I'ul  crafteiy'. 

This  piece  of  tapestr>'  appears  to  have  been  in  Warwick  castle  before 
t^e  year  1398,  It  wa,4  then  so  distinguished  and  valued  a  piece  of 
lumiturc,  that  a  special  grant  was  made  of  it  by  kmg  Richard  II.  in 
that  year,  conveying  '  that  suit  of  arras  hangings  in  Warwick  castle, 
'  which  contained  the  story  of  the  famous  Guy  earl  of  Warwick, 
together  with  the  castle  of  Warwick,  and  other  possessions,  to  Thomas 
Holland,  earl  of  Kent'.'  And  in  the  restoration  of  forfeited  property  to 
this  lord  after  his  imprisonment,  these  hangings  are  particularly 
specified  in  the  patent  of  king  Henry  IV.,  dated  1399.  When  Margaret, 
daughter  of  king  Henr)'  V'll.,  was  married  to  James  king  of  Scotland, 
in  the  year  1503,  Holyrood  House,  at  Edinburgh,  was  splendidly 
decorated  on  that  occasion ;  and  we  are  tuld  in  an  ancient  record,  that 
the  '  hanginge  of  the  queenes  ^ett  chammer  represented  the  ystory  of 
'  Troye  toune.'  Again,  '  the  king's  grctt  chammer  had  one  table,  \vct 
'  was  satt,  hys  chamraerlayn,  the  grett  sqycr,  and  many  others,  well 
'  served  ;  the  which  cliammer  was  haungcd  about  with  the  story  of 
'  Hercules,  together  with  other  ystorys".'  And  at  the  same  solemnity, 
'  in  the  hall  whcr  the  qwne's  company  wer  satt  in  lyke  as  in  the  other, 
'an  wich  was  haunged  of  the  histor>'  of  Hercules,  &c*.'  A  stately 
chamber  in  the  castle  of  Hesdin  in  Artois,  was  furnished  by  a  duke  of 
Burgundy  with  the  story  uf  Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece,  about  the 
year  1468^  The  affecting  stoty  of  Coucy's  Heart,  which  gave  rise  to 
an  old  metrical  English  romance  entitled,  the  Knight  of  Courtesy, 
and  the  Lady  of  Faguel,  was  woven  in  tapestry  in  Coucy  castle  ia 
France'.  I  have  seen  an  ancient  suite  of  arras,  containing  Ariosto's 
Orlando  and  .\ngelica,  where,  at  every  groupe,  the  story  was  all  along 
illustrated  with  short  rhymes  in  romance  or  old  French.  Spenser 
sometimes  dresses  the  suf>erb  bowers  of  his  fairy  castles  with  this  sort 
of  historical  drapery.  In  Hawes's  poem  called  the  Pastime  OF 
Pleasure,  wTittcn  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  of  which  due  notice 
will  be  taken  in  its  proper  place,  the  hero  of  the  piece  sees  all  his  future 
adventures  displayed  at  large  in  the  sumptuous  tapestr)-  of  the  hall  of 
a  castle.    I  have  before  mentioned  the  most  valuable  and  perhapi 

1  Si^at.  Ca.    I.     Some  perhaps  m.-iy  think  i}m  circumsaac«  an  innovatioa  or  ^A4if)*m  of 
IaUci  mmitTcIs.     A  iiratuce  n.ii  uii-ii-uunuii. 

•  Hucd.  Itir.  i.  [.   .-  jj.         a  l^LnJ.  Coll.  voL  Ui.  p.  39s.  196.     0)lUKuL  edit  177a 

*  ll.id.         ^  bee  Otfs  Fair.  Uvi.  i.  p.  177. 

I      •  Hn»cl'>  Ixittn.  x«   I  vi    B.  I.    Thu  is  a  true  storv.  aboul  the  year  i  i3o.     Pauchcit  >»• 
I  Ule»  U   •!  Uiye  rr'.tii  an  uld  authentic  French  chrt.iiiirle .  aiiil  iheu^tl.U.  '  AIhai  niirnAI  Im 

'aoiuufi  Jii   *  ' ■■    111  Couci  CI  de  la  dame  dc  I"aiel.'     ■  ■   ■   ■  '  .->5  U 

Rcsujirtl  dc  <  lOtu  iur  hit  .'/(.iHitiMj  and  ctiivalr^  :>4M 

love,  which  I  .  >4l  tu  the  old  Frcadi  rtimaucu.     ~       -  - 
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V  '  '  rl;  of  this  sort  now  existing,  the  entire  series  of  duke 

\^  I!  I  on  England,  prescnxd  in  the  church  of  Bayeux  in 

til.  :■■■',  and  intended  as  an  ornament  of  the  choir  on  high  festivals. 
DiiTu''!"!  IS  rchtrs,  that  it  was  an  art  much  cultivated  among  the 
■acicnl  IsUnden,  to  weave  the  histories  of  their  giants  and  champions 
in  tit^.^ir-iV  The  same  thing  is  recorded  of  the  old  Persians  ;  and 
tf  >   is  still  in  high  request  among  many  oriental  nations, 

|ui  ;.  ui.,i,<  in  Japan  and  China*.  It  is  well  known,  that  to  frame 
pictures  of  heroic  adventures  in  needle-work,  was  a  favourite  practice 
at  H«wi<^l  antiquity. 


I 


SECTION     VI. 


much  poetry  began    to  be  written    about  the  reign  of 

■  I  have  found  only  one  English  poet  of  that  reign  whose 

led  to  postcrit>''.    This  is  Adam  Davy  or  Davie.    He 

'  Mit  the  year  1312.     I  can  collect  no  circumstances  of 

he  was  marshall  of  Stratford-le-bow  near  London*. 

il  poems  never  printed,  which  are  almost  as  forgotten 

'nly  one  MSS.  of  these  pieces  now  remains,  which 

i  with  its  !iuihor».    They  are  Visions,  THE  Battell 

Thf.   Li-uKND  OF    Saint   Alexius,   Scuipturk 

'  N'   TOK.NF.S  BEFUKE  THE    DAY  OF  JUDGEMENT, 

I'us,  and  The  Life  of  Alexander*. 
'  b  are  of  the  religious  kind,  Adam  Da\-ie  draws 
^  rd    11.    standing   before  the  shrine  of  Edward 

Ifac  Caalasor  in  Westminster  abbey  at  his  coronation.    Tlie  lines  have 
M  (trcttgtb  arising  from  simplicity. 

To  our  Lorde  Jeshu  Crist  in  hevcn 
Iche  to  dayshawe  myne  swe%'en'. 
Tbu  iche  inotte*  in  one  nycht.  Of  a  knycbt  of  mychel  mycht : 


ALTHOVca 

Edwari!  ' ' 

v.- 
h 

li 

»:- 
*■-  , 
C 

h 

L 
0^     . 


XHm.  Uk.  V  9  ^  p. 

I  PryaliuUfi  uf  Jciiil-*.  vliifh  overfly 

rvyt^  - 

V«i«  Hi. 

_    _     I  <rtB  ■»pM»  (mm  oi.- 

•  U&S     iUU     n^i     Uua  L  ;«.  Ui.  n.ai 

•  fn  i^    \1^>     tin  It  I     a'f       :t  ^ilrcc  in  I'Imt, 


r»m  with  a  profiMnn  of  Uw  mo«t  exquisite  and 

i'cncc-Kull  u  o(  lli«  (irmi  *ilk, 

I  with  pearU,  cold  joU  tdvcr. 

I  i^rha^s  vi  r<xe  ftuoie  of  hb  pieocs,  in  Uiia 


■a.     It  hu  tie«n  much  damAged.  »nd  on  Oim 

lilted,   r*/  Ptffrymttxrt  »/  Ikf  Af^  ktmd.  t 

■■■  thcrbalur  ivenoxf  (uync'     IltiinkUla 

.caxt  to  hm  o(  ih«  tidudwruii^  of  tha  rait. 

M,  4r^=:i:nri.    Ij;  t5ic  iii^  louc,  wc  Uav«  me  mtttt  ui  ChAucer,  Non  Pr.  T.  *. 
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His  name  is '  yhote  fyr  Edward  the  kyng, 
Prince  of  Wales  Engelonde  the  fair  thynge ; 
Me  mott  that  he  was  armid  wele,         Bothe  with  ymt  and  with  stele, 
And  on  bis  hdine  lliat  was  of  std,        A  corounc  of  gold  bicoiu  huu  wd. 
Bitore  the  shryne  of  Seini  Edward  he  stood, 
Myd  glad  chere  and  myld  of  mood*. 

Most  of  these  Visions  are  compliments  to  the  king.     Our  poet  then 
proceeds  thus : 

Another  suevene  me  mette  on  a  twefnit  • 
Bifore  the  fcst  of  Alhalcwen  of  that  Like  knigt. 
His  name  is  nempncd  •  hure  bifore, 
Blissed  be  the  time  that  he  was  bore,  &c 
Of  Syr  Edward  cure  derworth  '  kyng 
Ichc  mctte  of  him  anotherc  faire  metyng,  &c 
Me  thought  he  wod  upon  an  asse, 
And  tliat  ich  take  God  to  witnesse ; 
A  wondur  he  was  in  a  mantell  gray, 
Toward  Rome  he  nom  'his  way,        Upon  his  hcvede  sate  a  gray  hurev 


It  semcd  him  wel  a  mesurc; 
His  woncn  was  not  so  to  do  ; 
Myne  hcrtc  wop '  for  grcte  drcde ; 
And  ihidcr  he  com  wclswiihesone. 
Kigt  of  that  derworth  knight : 


He  wood  withouten  hose  and  sho. 
His  shankes  scmeden  al  bloodrede, 
As  a  pylgr>m  he  rood  to  Rome, 
The  thrid  suevene  me  melte  a  nigt 
On  Wednysday  a  nigt  it  was 


Next  the  dai  of  seint  Lucie  bifore  Christenmasse,  &c 
Me  thougth  that  ich  was  ai  Rome,     And  thidcr  iche  come  swithe  sone, 

The  pi'iie  and  syr  Edward  our  kng, 

Botlic '  hy  badde  a  new  dublyng,  Sec. 
Thus  Crist  ful  of  grace  Craunte  our  kyng  in  every  place 

Maistrie  of  his  witherwincs  And  of  al  wicked  Saxasynes. 

Mc  met  a  suevene  one  worthig  °  a  nigth 

Of  that  ilche  dcrworthi  knigth, 

God  iche  it  sbcwe  and  to  witnesse  take 
And  so  shilde  mc  fro,  &c.  Into  a  chapel  I  cum  of  vre  lefdy  ", 

I  he  Crist  herleve"  son  stodby.        On  rod '-he  was  an  loveliche  moo, 
Al  thilke  that  on  rode  was  don  He  unnelcd  "his  honden  two,  SiC 

AiUm  the  marchial  of  Siratl/orJ  tilU  Bowe 

Wo)  swithe  wide  his  name  is  iknowc 

He  himself  mette  this  metyng. 

To  witnesse  he  taketh  Jhu  hevene  kynge, 

On  Wedenyssday  '*  in  clone  leinte  " 

A  voycc  me  bede  I  schuldc  nougt  fcinte, 

Of  the  sucvenes  that  her  ben  write 

1  shuldc  swithe  don^'my  lord  kyng  to  wite. 

The  Thursday  next  the  bcryng"  of  our  Icfdy 

Me  thougih  an  aungcl  com  syr  Edward  by,  &c. 


•  Named  •  fol.  j;.  •  Twclftti-mghl.  •  N»raol 

•  Dur-wocthy.  'Took.  '  WcpL  •Th»».         ♦Wormn.     OSb. 
'"IjiIv.                      "Dear                       "  Ckm.  W  UrmmloL 
'« W.xlcni'.  lUy.    WiKlcn'i  diy.     H'rdmnt.ty.  I»  Lcm. 
>°  Make  luulc    (Switticiluiilo  wile,  yHii,'Mjri^/4iM>««ii,.— Riuoa        f  duu 
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Iche  Icll  you  forsoth  wiihoutten  les', 

^u  I-..A  ..( ),..,  ..„o  maide  Marie  to  moder  ches*, 

■|  .  1  me  Adam  Davit  and  seide 

Bii  kvethis  tbec  worthe  wd  y  vcl  mcde,&c. 

W  :  niyd  me  Adam  the  marckal 

In  •  he  is  yknown  and  over  al, 

Icbc  nc  sclicwc  nought  this  for  to  have  tnedc 

Ikit  for  God  ahnigllics  dredc. 

There  is  a  very  old  prose  romance,  both  in  French  and  Italian,  on 
the  «-jbject  of  the  Dtslrudion  of  yerusaltm^.  It  is  translated  from  a 
I^toi  work,  in  five  books,  very  popular  in  the  middle  ages,  entitled, 
Hecesippi  dt  Dcllo  JuJaico  et  Excidio  Urbis  Hurosolymitana  Lihri 
fmingut.  This  is  a  licentious  paraphrase  of  a  part  of  Josephus's 
Jewish  '  '  ibuut  the  fuurth  centur)':  and  the  name  Hcgc- 

•Ipptu  !y  corrupted  from  Joscphus,  pcrliaps  also  called 

|(Mip|Miik  The  pat.iphrnst  is  supposed  to  be  Ambrose  of  Milan,  who 
flourblicid  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius*.  On  the  subject  of  Vespasian's 
iklge  of  Jerusalem,  as  related  in  this  book,  our  poet  Adam  Davie  has 
left  a  poon  entitled  the  Daitell  of  Jerus.u,em'.    It  begins  thus. 

•  ih  all  ihat  beth  alyve, 

1  »    1  jou  fi"       r  '  ■■    -  1   ;■  gjs, 

OftbcJ^w 

C«6{icllcs  1  ^ ^  ..J  »...„..-se 

In  the  «»ufv  of  the  story.  Pdate  challenges  our  Lord  to  single  corabaL 

■  :'.n. 

.i.vT  Alexius  the  confessor,  son  op 
(  itcd  frtmn  Latin,  and  begins  thus  : 

Aii  uut  waitii  Ui;iv  lo  rymc,  Howe  godc  men  in  olde  tyme, 

Lovcden  God  almigth  ; 
That  wcren  riche,  of  grctc  valoure, 
Kyngcs  sones  and  empcroure 
Cif  l«i.Ii,s  strong  and  ligth  ; 
Zeebabbcthybcrdcoi'  Of  holi  men  roaken  feste 

L'  .     ind  nigth, 

•  *  A*  "Ml*  u  Cod  cbcnc  ilie  Virgin  Mnry  lo  b«  Oirirt't  Molbef.' 

Invrnton'  '-^t»c»it*.  M  Prv-tuh  roi;i3n<.-r».  m^Ac  :n  Ffr^':-f)d  in  the  reign  6f 

'.■-  ■  I*. 

(•■ 

-  '..    ■  /.# 

i  dr  ia  PrUr  .  v. 


Both  cristen  men  and  wyve : 
How  Jhcsu  Crist  bibated  was. 
That  was  on  him  sithe  yseiic. 
Of  this  matter  more  or  Icsse,  &c. 


J 


.  iVal 


'  p   lii 

ConauiilinLitil^  ftftJ  New  Romi; :  unrj  ihe  provinco  of  S<otU  And  S^vonul. 

ti»  Maccabco  tocm  to  liAve  got  ml<j  rym*tic^     It  wa*  fir»t  t*incc*l  at  I'-iri*. 

A^Af  the  Uodlitiaa  MStS.  dm  w  a  hum  liuuu(ul  copy  of  iiii<  Uuk,  beliaiN'ed  to 

(■  !»•  Sera*  (WHK 

rraai</iUpoca«|ig>cMidcucheU,  in  t  t-rrv^'r  f.\n  ofoir  MSS.,  «ah  ui»  iitia 
•mrz  or  ObUA  DmATii,  lii  £  »  ,  f„n  tcgtiia  irith  Oicm  Uiicm. 

A»ialltefcait]r4»r*<>><i<.  he  '    ' 

Upoaui 
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For  to  have  the  joye  in  hevene 
(With  aungclls  song,  and  merry  ste\'enc,) 
The  which  is  brodc  and  brigth  : 
To  you  all  hcige  and  lowe  The  rigth  sotbc  to  biknowe 

Zour  soules  for  to  save,  &c' 

Our  author's  SCRIPTURE  HISTORIES  want  the  beginning.    Heretlu^ 
begin  Willi  Joseph,  and  end  with  Daniel. 

Ffor  thritti  pens '  thei  sold  that  childe 

The  seller  higth  Judas, 
•Itho  Ruben  com  him  and  myssed  him 

For  j-now  he  was*. 

His  FIFTEEN  TOKNES  "  BEFORE  THE  DAY  OF  JUDGMENT,  are  taken 
from  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 

The  first  signe  thar  ageins,  as  our  lord  hymselfe  sede, 
Hungcrc  schal  on  erthc  be,  trechcrie,  and  falshede, 
Batteles,  and  littcU  love,  sekencsse  and  haterede, 
And  the  erthe  schal  quaken  that  vche  man  schal  ydrede: 
The  mone  schal  tume  to  blood,  the  sunne  to  derkhede",  &C. 

Another  of  Davie's  poems  may  be  called  the  LAMENTATION  of 
Souls.  But  the  subject  is  properly  a  congratulation  of  Christ's  advent, 
and  the  lamentation  of  tlie  souls  of  the  fathers  remaining  in  limbo,  for 
his  delay. 

Off  joye  and  blisse  is  my  song  care  to  bilcve', 

Ancl  to  here  hym  among  that  altour  soroug  shal  reve, 

Ycome  he  is  that  swete  dewe,  that  swetc  hony  drope. 

The  kyng  of  allc  kynges  to  whom  is  our  hope : 

Becom  he  is  our  brother,  whar  was  he  so  long  ? 

He  it  is  and  no  other,  th.at  bougth  us  so  stri)ng : 

Our  brother  we  mowe'hyra  clepe  wel  so  seith  h)'msdf  ilomc* 

My  readers  will  be  perhaps  surprised  to  find  our  language  improve 
so  slowly,  and  will  probably  think,  that  Adam  Davie  writes  in  a  less 
intelligible  phrase  than  many  more  ancient  bards  already  cited.  His 
obscurity  however  arises  in  great  measure  from  obsolete  spelling,  a 
mark  of  antiquity  which  1  have  here  obscr\'cd  in  e.vact  conformity  toa 
MS.S.  of  the  age  of  Kdw.-ird  II. ;  and  which  in  the  poetry  of  his  prede- 
cessors, especially  the  minstrell-pieces,  has  been  often  effaced  by 
multiplication  of  copies,  and  other  causes.  In  the  mean  time  it  should 
be  remarked,  that  the  capricious  peculiarities,  and  even  ignorance  of 
transcribers,  often  occasion  an  obscurity,  which  is  not  to  be  imputed 
either  to  the  author  or  his  age'". 

1'^"  -r  t  93.-79,  b.  •  Tliiny •pence. 

•  MS.  m  supr.  (.  6d — 7 

r   f.  7T.  b.  7  l.CAve. 

'"1   t  SStDA 

lirays  God,  that  no  person  wotiid 


I 


,  I.  b.  ■  TolraiM. 

•  May.  *•  Sometime** 

stDA  menti)>Di   '  Oic  gretc  dhnnite   in  Cn^l^,  •ndAt 
'  re  iirays  God,  liut  oo  person  would  minrruf,  or  maitf 


■■I- 
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^'Payie's  capital  poem  is  the  Life  of  Alexandf.r,  which  dc- 
rlBf  be  published  entire  on  many  accounts.  It  seems  to  be 
looadod  chiefly  on  Simeon  Seth's  romance  above-mentioned ;  but  many 
pusagcsATc  also  copied  from  the  F'rench  Roman  d'Alexandre,  a 
poem  in  our  author^s  age  perhaps  equally  popular  both  in  England 
and  France.  It  is  a  work  of  considerable  length'.  I  will  first  give 
sotne  cxtiacts  from  the  Prologue. 


t 


•  ddcl  crde 

:ind  fulle 
.r  a  rybaudye, 

a  copful  ale, 


SmcjK-  11.U  MoKio  weren  out  bishet 


To  lewcd  men  and  '  lered,  &c. 
Bethc  ifound  in  hart  and  skullc, 
Then  here  ofgod cither seint  Maryc; 
Than  to  hcren  any  godc  tale  ; 
For  ccrteyntich  it  were  nctt 


For  hy  ne  habbclh  wilbe  ich  woot  wel 
Bot  in  the  got  and  the  barrel,  &c.' 


Adam    Davie    thus  describes    a    splendid    procession    made    by 
Ofympas. 

Id  ihd  tyTn?'  •'->'"'  -^"-i  jalyf*. 
WoWcn  (Q.i  rest 

Of  borges  aj. _      j  .^  I-ts 
For  roun  sdh  by  north  and  south' 


0!>Tnpias  that  fa\Te  vryte. 
Of  knigihtcs  and  lefdyes*  honest 
And  of  men  of  vch  mesters*, 
Wymcn 

Mychal'  she  dcsireth  to  shewe  hire  body, 

Her  fayre  hare,  her  face  rody", 


_    lure  lc«"  nnd  nl  prr.ising, 

Sbcb-<  ;tes 

Andk 

In  Ckyr^'  jt:  .   .  . 

Sodttdcth'  > 

A  male  als<:  ike, 

Wasybrou. 

Y«««lcn'  '  -'c 

Focnli 

Fkitttttrotf;  blewc; 

Aliundrcdtli.      .moo, 

towne  bihongcd"  was 


»Tk. 


'f  iiiAislne, 


And  al  is  folye  by  heven  king. 

to  ride  and  ryttcs. 

Which  ham ....  thousands  fcle, 
Many  th.ir  rood"  in  rich  wise. 
Forto  shawe  hire  gentyll  face. 
With  sadel  of  gold,  sambucofsylke, 
And  mony  bcU  of  sylver  shene, 
Thathangen  ncredowne  to  grounde: 
A  thousand  lefydes  of  rych  soute'". 
So  sat  on  the  Icftlye's  fyst : 
Many  men  that  day  hire  knewe. 
Allc  .ilonton"  hire  untoo. 
Agcns"  the  Icfdy  Olympias'' ; 

'  Leg.  tfni.    Learned. 
On  lhr«  dt^n  thU  myddel  cnle. 


Europe,  AtTryk.  and  i 
Aa  Europe,  aad  ESiyke,  1  wis,  ftc. 


■aiU  *ab  1^  Cnuch.  t  if. 

Tkui  aaded  AlMuda  ibe  kyttg: 

• '  !'7.  *L»ait%.  •ofdch.w.i 

•  '         S.  »  Rwddv 


Smuiim  tawH 


I  Ui\\.  A. 


Cod  (niunte  ua  his  bliisTng-    Aineo. 

n,  tr^e.  vort.     '  '  All  mankind  are  agreed.* 

"  F  Guise.  "  Rude.  "A. 

.«.  Lai.        '•  Fared.    Went.         '•  ^rt. 
l»  Belort  "  Went     Atlrr.  Fr. 

■(  ibe  inunuMKM  in  Chaucer,  A'miMft  T<U/,  whan  lh«  city  I* 
i-'ti. 
.  ihis  ccmnoay  praetiacil  atlbe  cnlrmDtt  of  Uly  Eliabeth 


ROMANCES  OF  OLVMPIAS 


Orgues.chymbes.vchcmanerglec',  Was  drynan aycn  that  levady  frc, 
Wylhoutin  the  toums*  murey  Was  mered  vche  mancr  plc)"\ 

Thar  was  knyttes  tomaying,  Thar  was  maidens  karoUnj;, 

Thar  was  champions  skirmynge*,      also  wTestlynge. 

Of  lyons  chace,  and  bare  bayting,     A  bay  of  bore*,  of  bole  flayting*. 
Al  the  city  was  byhonge 
With  r\'che  samytes'  and  pelles*  longe. 
Dame  Olympias,  myd  this  precs",      Sanjjlc  roed'°  al  mantclless. — 
Hire  yalewe  har"  was  fayrc  attired    Mid  richc  strenge  of  gold  wyrcd. 
It  helyd'*  hire  aboutcn  al  To  hire  gcntil  myddle  smal. 

Brj'ght  and  shine  was  hir  face"        Everie  fairhedc"  in  hir  was'\ 


Much  in  the  same  strain  the  marriage  of  Cleopatras  is  described. 


rl  There  was  many  a  blithe  grome  : 

Of  olive  and  of  nige"  floures  Weren  ystrewed  halle  aud  bouresi 

Wyth  samytes  and  baudekjus  Weren  curtayncd  the  gardyns. 

All  the  innes  of  the  ton  Hadden  litel  foyson", 

That  day  that  comin  Cleopatras,       So  michel  people  with  hir  was. 
She  rode  on  a  mule  white  so  mylke, 
Her  hameys  were  gold-beaten  sylke  : 
The  prince  hir  lad  of  Sandas,  And  of  Sydoyne  Sir  Jonachas. 

Ten  thousand  barons  hir  come  mydc. 
And  to  chirche  with  hir  r^'de. 
Yspoused  she  is  and  set  on  deys : 
_  Nowe  gynneth  gestes  of  greie  nobleys 

At  the  fest  was  harpyng  And  pipying  and  tabouryng**, 


'■J 


f\u  I  '  ■.In-  dty  of  London. — *  Al  thesrrets  t' 

'  I  ■oc  with  cloth,  of  t:i[:«t3tr>'c  and  .it 

'  .■  -s   of  goldcj  vclvcites,  and  ii Ike* 

i^H)       l-clioid-  C'jI!.  in  '-'I'll -111],  p.  7SO.  edit,  1770. 

1  *  Orgoiu,  chimes,  all  manner  of  muuc.  '  The  toMm  wail. 

>  'All  sorts  of  sporti-'  *  Slcirmii<hing.  •  'Baying,  or  bayiing  of  thebtn*/ 

^S/4ivtnf6H//s,\m\l-(€m%.     Chaucer  »ayi  that  the  chamber  of  Vcous  was  psmbed  with 
i\  Iiiic  (\<^tt  greic'    Campl.  of  M^n  and  V'en.  v.  86.  7  Satin.  "  i>ldii» 

**  CVcihI.     (Jornpiny.  1'*  Rnde  ^in^le.  **  Yellow  hair. 

'■  i  -r  alt  over*  "  fol.  55.  a.  '♦  Beauty. 

r,   who  lived   100  yean  after  our  author,  has  described  the  same  pi 
C\  ii.  lib.  VL  fuL  137.  a.  b.  edit.  Bcnhcl.  1554. 


But  in  that  citee  then  was 
Was  h(M^.  and  ^'ith  &olcmpattee 

As  it  1    ■'  '  ri.-»n  hnla  . 

And  I  L>eopIe  about, 

Al  ;i:;  ."i.ly. 

And  ihr.i  w.i^  iti  iiic  month  of  Male  : 
Was  ictic  upon  a  iniile  while 
The  jovc  thai  the  cuie  made. 
The  noble  towne  was  al  bchongcd  ; 
To  see  thiitustie  ladit*  ryde.. 
When  as  she  pas>ed  by  the  sltcato 
Aud  many  a  maidc  c^irrtlcnJe. 
Thu!  qucnc  unio  the  plaiene  rode 
To  >c  divers  game*  plaic. 
And  M3  couth  every  other  man 


The  quene,  whiche  Olimptas 

The  leste  of  hjr  nativite«. 

And  for   hir  lust  to  be  behold^ 

She  shop  hir  for  toridenoui, 

Anonal  men  were  redic  ; 

This  lusty  quene  in  gode  aniie 

To  sene  it  was  a  grete  deUic 

With  fresh  ihinc*  and  with  ?*n-1e 

And  everie  wight  v.-  J 

There  was  threat  m  1 

Thcrr  «ra«  fill  mair  .i^ 

And  i!         '  .cn.tc 

Whir  ; 

The  1- 

Which  pi^y  wiui,  iiii  pi.iy  Dcgaa, 


To  itleosc  with  this  noble  queen. 
Cower  eonttnues  this  story,  from  a  romance  mautiooed  above,  to  fol,  14a 
^  Red*  P  ProYiuou.  IS  fol  6>  ^ 
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!  frequent  opportunities  of  observing,  how  the  poets  of  these 
tines  espaft  the  manners  of  chivalry  on  ancient  classical  history.  In 
the  following  lines,  Alexander's  education  is  like  that  of  Sir  Tristram. 
He  ts  taught  tilting,  hunting,  and  hawking. 


Now  am  Alexander  of  skirmyng, 
Vaetk  stedcs  of  justyng, 
OlaMayling  and  del'endyng: 
Aad  vf  ryrer  of  baukyng' : 


And  of  stedes  derayning, 
And  witte  swDrdcs  tumeying, 
In  green  wood  and  of  huntyng : 
Of  battailc  and  of  alle  thyng. 


In  another  place  Alexander  is  mounted  on  a  steed  of  Narbone ;  and 

»'  Icninitics  of    a    great  feast,  rides   through   llie    hall   to 

tl.  .!:iie.     This  was  no  uncommon  practice   ia  the  ages  of 

On  a  stedc  of  Narabone, 

He  dassheth  forth  upon  ihi  londc,    The  ryche  coroune  on  hys  honde. 
Of  Nil  hi. 1.1  i  I  tint  he  wan  : 
1  -  :  h  mony  a  gcniil  man, 

1  ■■        ,  ■  comclhe  ryde, 

And  fyndcth  this  fcsle  and  .ill  this  pryde  ; 

Fforth  good  Alisaandre  sauns  stable        Righih  unto  the  hith  table. 

His  horse  Bucephalus,  who  even  in  classical  fiction  is  a  horse  of 
noaacc,  m  thus  described. 

An  home  in  the  forehead  armyd  ward 
That  wolde  pcrce  a  shelde  hard. 

To  wUcb  these  lines  may  be  added, 

AlisiBulcr  arisen  is  And  in  his  deys  sitteth  yvys  : 

His  dukes  and  barons  sauns  douic 
Stondcth  and  sitteth  him  aboute,  &c. 

rwo  following  extracts  arc  in  a  softer  strain,  and  not  inelegant 
!  the  rtide  simplicity  of  the  times, 

Mcry  is  the  blast  of  the  stynonrc', 
Mcry  is  the  touchyng  of  tlie  harpoure' : 

■,  E.  of  fltrTHop  ▼.  -?(5,  Vny's  edit.  p.  145. 

■yJt  Onlktwitynfby  tlurivtrtytU. 

•'.  T   17;.-  \-  lit.  UiT.  edit, 
opoo  ■  IWc  rnm         That  with  the  li**ldi  ban  the  ktrt»  slatne. 


4iD(  weD-biinni  old  riiyinc;  whicli 

kaacr^  ^titl  f  ^ituj'.  llic  true  r:<.u.i^g.  lul.  C>4. 

MoTT  Mrttlie  It  b  InOe  When  the  trrjts  aartik  allt. 

>  itaee  ar*  luvc, 

Vlatj  b  «  a  \aSlm  la  ben  the  h«>]><  :       The  minsirellei  nmee,  the  josttotin  eupc 

(bt.  <jW  m*Mm.  Ad  ho. 
B«C  br  Ik*  •sr,  it  tffun,  thai  the  minurtl*  and  Jugltn  vera  dtUlna  characten.    So 
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Swede  is  the  smellynge  of  the  flower, 
Swecte  it  is  in  maydens  bower  : 
Appcl  sweete  beneth  faire  coloure. 


: 


In  wood  maketh  raery  gale. 
Sum  in  hylles  and  sum  in  dnle. 


The  foulcs  syngeth  her  lay, 

M  .lydensdodauncen  and  they  play. 

Now  hereih  gests  of  gretc  noblay'. 


Again, 

In  tyme  of  Maye  the  nightingale 
So  don  the  foules  grete  and  smale, 

Much  the  same  vernal  delights,  cloathcd  in  a  similar  style,  with  the 
addition  of  knights  tumcying  and  maidens  dancing,  invite  king  PbJip 
on  a  progress  j  who  is  entertained  on  the  road  with  hearing  talcs  of 
ancient  heroes, 

Mery  tyme  yt  is  in  Maye 

The  knightes  lovelh  to  lournay  ; 

The  kyng  ferth  rydeth  his  journay, 

Our  author  thus  describes  a  battle. 

Alisaundre  tofore  is  ryde, 

And  many  gentill  a  knigth  hym  myde  ; 
As  for  to  gader  his  mcigne  free.       He  abideth  under  a  tree  : 
Ffourty  thousand  of  chyv-alerie         He  takcth  in  his  compaignye, 

He  dassheth  hym  than  fast  forthward, 

And  the  other  cometh  afterward. 
He  seeth  his  knigttes  in  meschief.       He  t.aketh  it  gretlich  a  greef. 

He  takes  Bultyphal'  by  thi  side, 

So  as  a  swalewe  he  gynneth  forth  glide, 
A  duke  of  Perce  sone  he  mett  And  with  his  launce  he  hynigrett. 

He  perccth  his  breny,  cleveth  his  shclde, 

The  herte  tokeneth  the  ymo  ; 
The  duke  fel  downe  to  the  grounde,    And  starf  quickly  in  that  stounde : 
Alisaundcr  aloud  than  seide,  Other  tol  never  ich  ne  paicde, 

Zut  zee  schuUen  of  myne  paie.  Or  ich  gon  mor  afTaic. 

Another  launce  in  honde  he  hent       Again  tne  prince  of  'ryre  he  went 

He  ....  hym  thorow  the  brest  and  tharc* 

And  out  of  sadcl  and  crouthe  hym  bare. 
And  I  sigge  for  soothe  thyng  He  braak  his  neck  in  the  fallyng. 

with  mychell  wonder,       Antiochus  hadde  hjTn  under. 

And  with  swcrd  woldc  his  hcved         ~ 
He  seig  .Alisaundre  the  gode  gome, 
He  Icte  his  pray,  and  flew  on  hors, 


Antiochus  on  stede  Icp, 
And  eke  he  had  foure  forde 
Tholomeus  and  alle  his  felawcn* 
Alysaunder  made  a  cry  hardy 


From  his  body  habbe  yre\'ed : 
Towardcs  hym  swithe  come, 
Ffor  to  save  his  owcn  cors  ; 
Of  none  woundes  ne  lok  he  kep. 
All  ymade  with  spercs  ord*. 
Of  this  socour  so  wcrcn  wclfawcn 
'  Ore  tost  aby  aby,' 


Robert  de  Bruime.  is  dcscnbiog  the  coronation  of  long  Arthur,  apud  Anstu,  did  GaiL 
L  p.  304. 

JofftUitn  wcrther  tncviili  That  wcr  queittsefor  tbedroob, 

Mynitnli  many  with  dyvcr*  glcw,  &c. 

And  Chaucer  mentions  *  mytiifnU  and  fkt  jt^ljura.'    Rom.  R.  v.  764.     Biu  chey  ar*  dkia 
confoundcU  (tr  made  the  umc. 
1  iiu>:e|italit&  '  Sk,  *  Poinl.  *  FcUowa. 
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Ins  pcre, 

...  ilirawe", 

in.-vcd'" 
_  II 

riany  iriAyni  yied" 
^wcrdcs  liklakyng'*, 
I  ihcr  vaunx  douie 
Speke 
nd  fcrre 
!  her  O'dyng, 


'•lyc  Jusied  wiih  th«m  of  Arabyc, 

.!!  of  Mcdc      M;iny  londe 

.un  of  Tyre,  Simple  knigtts  with  rich  syrc  : 

forberyng  Uitwcnc  vavasoure'  ne  kyng 

I  1  '-•  lore  men  migtten  and  by  hynde 

I  Cuntccke  scke  and  cuntcckc'  fynde. 

^^m  With  Percicns  fougtlcn  the  Gregeys*; 
|H^  Thcr  wos  cry  and  grct  hontcys'. 

I^P^  ■•  ■' ■  t>rcn  mice      They  broken  spores  alto  slice. 

Ther  les'  many  his  dcstrerc' : 
Many  i;cntill  knigth  yslawc  : 
Some  from  the  body  rcved  : 
Thcr  les  quyk  her  amy''. 
Many  fair  pensel  bibled'*  : 
There  was  speres  bathing*" 
Bccth  in  dassht  with  al  her  route. 
The  other  his  harmes  for  to  wreke. 
Lesten  her  lord  in  that  werre. 

t..^.  .j-;..^,     The  wedar"  thickedof  hercrycjTig; 
1  iio  blodc  of  hem  that  wcrenyslawe 
Rail  by  floods  to  the  lowc,  &c. 
y  mentioned  Alexander's  miraculous  horn. 
He  blewe  in  home  quyk  sans  doute, 
His  folk  hym  swithcs"  aboute  : 
/iiid  li.  in  he  said  with  voice  clere, 
ic  frcndes  that  ge  inc  here 
iT  is  comen  in  this  londe 
VVuii  strong  knittes  with  migty  hondc,  &c. 

si's  adventures  in  the  deserts  among  the  Gymnosophists, 
Ic,  are  not  omitted.  The  authors  whom  be  quotes  for  bis 
hevi  Uic  reading  and  ideas  of  the  times. 

Tho  Alisaundor  went  thoroug  desert, 

Many  wonders  be  scig  apert'", 
;  dtide  •»d  dcscryve,  Uy  godes  clerkes  in  ber  lyve  ; 

E  'i.it  was,         Ueetcr  clerk  sithcn  non  nas : 

[  >  ith  him,  nnd  sew  and  wroot, 

I  .-Vl!  "I  is  wo<«  ; 

^         Sal  world  thoreug  yede 

^^m   In  jii-'Uir  uinubbe  held  hyiu  inycTe. 
^^■■t  was  so  wj's  In  Ins  bukc  letlcth  this : 

^"   Muistcr  Eustrogc  bcreili  h)  m  wituesse. 

Of  the  wondres  more  and  less. 

•  Itm.         •  Servant.  Sul-j-rci.  ♦  Hone.  L»t  Pcrtnimu.  •  Strife. 

TCretlu.  MteaA  »  Slume.  I»  Udy 

tJM«t4)  1?  (■....,..,...  U  *Lc^  alun^f  maimed, wiHtnitcJ.' 

•kb  t—nr  .  M  li  Uoo<l.'  »  Cbslims. 

t*}:  rd.  KWeallm.    Sky. 


I  •»!  , 


Hitjaleoai,  •  Latin  «rilct  at  Uie  wvcsth 
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Scynt  Jerome  g\i  schullcn  yvryic         Them  hath  also  in  1>  te : 

And  Magestenc,  the  gotlc  clerk  Hath  made  thereof  .  rk, 

.     .     .     that  was  of  gcxlc  mcmoric 

It  shcwclh  al  in  his  boke  of  storic  : 

And  also  Pompie',  of  Rome  lorde, 

.     .    .     ,    wnitcn  everie  worde. 

Die  hcldcth  rae  tharcof  no  fyndcr* 

Her  bnkes  ben  my  shewer  : 
And  the  Lyf  of  Alysaunder  Of  whom  fleig  so  riche  sklaimdet. 

Gif  gee  willeth  give  Ustnyng, 

Nowc  tjee  shuUen  here  godc  thyng. 
In  somers  tyde  the  daye  is  long,         Foules  syngetband  maketh  song: 

Kyng  Alysaunder  ywcnt  is, 

With  dukes,  cries,  folks  of  pris, 

With  many  knights,  and  douty  men, 

Towards  the  city  of  Fa   ....    aen; 

After  kyng  Porus,  that  tlowen'  was 

Into  the  citee  of  Bandas, 
He  woulde  wcnde  thorough  desert     This  wonders  to  sene  apcrt, 
Gromyes  he  nome*  of  the  londe,  Ffyve  thousand,  I  imderstoode, 

That  hem  shulden  ledc  ryht" 

Thoroug  deserts,  by  day  and  nyth. 

The  Sy  .  .  res  lovedcn  the  kyng  nougth. 

And  wolden  have  him  bicaugth. 

Thii  Icddcn  h)Tn  therefore,  als  I  fyndc, 

In  the  straungest  peril  of  Ynde  :  

As  SO  iche  fynd  in  thi  book  Thii  wcren  asshreynt  in  her  crook. 

Now  rideth  Alysaunder  with  his  oost, 

With  mychel  pryde  and  mychel  boost  : 
As  arhii  comen  to  a  castel  .  .  ton,    I  schullen  spekcn  another  lesson. 
Lordynges,  also  1  fynde  At  Mede  so  bigynnelh  Ynde, 

Fforsoihc  ich  woot  it  stretcheth  ferrcst 

Of  all  the  londes  in  the  Est 
And  oth*  the  southhalf  sikcrlyk  To  the  see  of  Af&yk, 

And  the  north  half  to  a  mountayne 

That  is  ycleped  Caucasayne' : 
Fforsothe  zee  shuUen  undirstonde       T\v)-es  is  somer  in  that  londe^ 
And  nevermore  wynter,  ne  chelc',      That  lond  is  ful  of  all  weic, 

Twycs  hii  g.ideren  firuyt  there 

And  Wynne  .ind  come  in  one  yere. 
In  the  londe  also  I  fynd  of  Ynde        Bene  cities  fyve-thousynd, 

Wilhoutcn  ydlcs,  and  castelis. 

And  borugh  tounnes  swithe  fetes". 

In  the  londe  of  Ynde  thou  migth  lere 

Vyve  thousand  folk  of  selcouth'"  manere 

That  thcr  non  is  other  ylychc 

Bie  holde  thou  it  nought  ferlyche, 


!  Tic  ineftns  Justui*s  Trogus  Pompeiui  the  historian,  whom  be  confounds  with  Ponpey 
ibe  Orc3iL  * 'Don't  look  on  me  as  the  inventor.'  'Fled.  *  X'tML 

0  Strait.  •  MSS.  r],],c.  I  Caucasui. 

'OiiU.    Cold  »Verynuiijr.  1»  Uncoounoa. 
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Cdwatd  II-  is  Mid  to  have  carried  with  him  to  the  siege  of  Stirling 
CaMli'.  'iij,  a  poft  named  Robert  Baston.    He  was  a  cannelite 

feiar  ri!  n'.;h  ;  and  tlie  king  intended  that  Baston,  being  an 

eye  wilot-js  ol  i!'  ^  m,  should  celebrate  his  conquest  of  Scot- 

land in  verse,     li  (J,  an  historian  not  often  remarkable  for 

penctniioti,  mentions  this  circumstance  as  a  singular  proof  of 
EdwArd't  presumption  and  confidence  in  his  undcnaking  against 
Scotland  :  but  a  poet  seems  to  have  been  a  stated  officer  in  the  royal 
frtinoi-  wlirn  the  king  went  to  war'.  Baston,  however,  appears  to  have 
K  a  Latin  poet,  and  therefore  does  not  properly  fall  into 

^^.  At  least  his  poem  on  the  siege  of  Striveling  cisile  is 
■'.  in  monkish  Latin  hexameters'  :  and  our  royal  bard  being 
:ir=.iner  in  the  expedition,  was  compelled  by  the  Scotch  to 
I  licgyric,  for  his  ransom,  on  Robert  Brus,  which  is  composed 
t  ^tyle  and  language'.     Bale  mentions  his  Potinata,  tt 

>,  !-,-_irdia  et  CoHutilia  vitlgares*.     Some  of   these  indeed 

■ppCJLf  :o  have  been  written  in  English  :  but  no  English  pieces  of  this 
■adiar  now  remain.  In  the  meantime,  the  bare  existence  of  dramatic 
ompocHions  in  England  at  this  period,  even  if  written  in  the  Latin 
tooKve,  de»crve  notice  in  investigating  the  progress  of  our  poetry. 
For  the  same  reason  I  must  not  pass  over  a  Latin  piece,  called  a 
oomedf,  written  in  this  reign,  perhaps  by  Peter  Babyon  ;  who  by  Bale 
ti  «tyW  an  rhetorician  and  poet,  and  flourished  about  the 

yvu  1317.  i.ils  is  thus  entitled  in  the  Bodleian  manuscript, 

ZV  DtAi^M-  •■'  Bdbionis  et  Viola  filiastra  Babionis  quam 

Cr»cnu  dtti .   .  . .  /.'<■,  f/  Pfrcula  uxore  Babionis  et  Fodio  siio, 

i^*  li  it  written  in  long  and  short  Latin  verses,  without  any  appear- 
aaoM  of  diaJo^e.  In  what  manner,  if  ever,  this  piece  was  represented 
theatrically,  cannot  easily  be  discovered  or  ascertained.  Unless  we 
tapfiow  it  to  have  been  recited  by  one  or  more  of  the  characters 
ttmcerocd,  at  some  public  entertainment.  The  story  is  in  Gower's 
""  ""rssio  Amastis.  Whether  Cower  had  it  from  this  performance 
atoH  enquirb    It  appeals  at  least  that  he  took  it  from  some 

eriootbook 


lliatan  UImA  Script  IMt  p^  jjg. 

» Gulidnuu  Pcrtghuus,  vho 

1  ■>>  Ui  ■dkievcmtain*  thore  in  at  Lalm  i 

,  i&  K.    Is  a  dadkatwl  to  Hcrticn  vchbubop  of  Cinir 

k  I*  tL#  vipadUiML     If  c  rti4iruhed  a.tK>ut  a.  d.  i  joa      I 

iff  ii  (  «ii<-<j  '  i».*ia  i>rr  cam  Ktalem  excellens.*     I 


_  .    „       Hollinffsh.  Rkt  ft  ft  nf.  flia    Tr- 

ftttt  ttf  KmUfi«t«  om  Gulidnuu  PcrtKhuus,  who  MboapMM  Rkhard  1 
,  imA  Bas  Ui  ■Ateywumi*  thore  in  a.  Lalm  poeoi,  entitled  Oi 


;  ttcu   Tuniiuta, 
t      Votf.  Hill* 
.5.  tfid. 


■■m.  c  cxui.  I.  13. 
■ivt  l3i9.  Brit.  Mus. 
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COMEDIES  AND  TRAGEDIES  AS  KNOWN  OF  Oho. 


I  find  writte  of  Babio, 
Wliich  had  a  love  at  his  menage  Ther  was  no  fairer  of  bir  age, 

And  hight  Viola  by  name,  S:c 
And  had  afTaitcd  to  his  hande       His  servant,  the  which  Spodius 
Was  bote,  &c  A  fresh,  a  free  and  friendly  man,  &C. 

Which  Croccus  by  name  hight,  &c'. 

In  the  mean  time  it  seems  most  probable,  that  this  piece  has  been 
attributed  to  F'etcr  Babyon,  on  account  of  the  likeness  of  the  name 
UaDIO,  especially  as  he  is  a  ridiculous  character.  On  the  whole,  there 
is  nothing  dramatic  in  the  structure  of  this  nominal  comedy  ;  and  it 
has  certainly  no  claim  to  that  title,  only  as  it  contains  a  familiar  and 
comic  story  carried  on  with  much  scurrilous  satire  intended  to  raise 
mirth.  But  it  was  rot  uncommon  to  call  any  short  poem,  not  serious 
or  tragic,  a  comedy.  In  the  Bodleian  MSS.,  which  comprehends 
Babyon's  poem  just  mentioned,  there  follows  Co.MEDIA  DE  Geta  : 
this  is  in  Latin  long  and  short  verses',  and  has  no  marks  of  dialogue. 
In  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  college  at  Cambridge,  is  a  piece 
entitled  Comedia  a^  monas/eriitm  de  Hulme  ordinis  S.  Btntdifti 
Dioces.  Nonvic  direcia  ad  Reformationcm  sequenUm^  cujus  daia  tit 
prima  die ScpUmbris  svb  anno  Christi  1477,  eta  morte  "Joannis  Fastot/t 
milUis  eontin  betufactori^  precipui  17,  in  a/jus  monaslerii  ticlaia 
Jiumolur*.  Tbisisnolhingmorcthana  satyrical  ballad  in  Latm:  yet  some 
allegorical  personages  are  introduced,  which  however  are  in  no  respect 
acconmiodated  to  scenical  representation.  About  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  one  Edward  Watson,  a  scholar  in  grammar  at  Oxford,  is  permitted 
to  proceed  to  a  degree  in  that  faculty,  on  condition  that  within  two 
years  he  would  write  one  hundred  verses  in  praise  of  the  university, 
and  also  compose  a  Comedy'.  The  nature  and  subject  of  Dante's 
Comedies,  as  they  are  styled,  is  well  known.  The  comedies  ascribed 
to  Chaucer  arc  probably  his  Canterbury  talcs.  We  learn  from 
Chaucer's  own  words,  that  tragic  tales  were  called  Tragedies.  In  the 
Prologue  to  the  Monkes  Tale. 

Tragedy  is  to  tell  a  certaine  story, 

As  old  bokis  makin  ofte  memory. 

Of  hem  that  stode  in  grete  prosperite, 

And  be  fallen  out  of  her  high  degree,  &c'. 
Some  of  these,  the  Monke  adds,  were  written  in  prose,  others  in  ini 
Afterwards  follow  many  tragical  narratives  :  of  which  he  says, 


>ein^ 


1  Lib.  V.  f  109.  b.  EdJL  n«nh.  1554. 

>  C^nnina  compotuit,  voluitque  placere  poeta. 

*  lu  the  ci>i":ri|i.il  fvil.i'c   if  N"n\ic(i  is  a  cuiious  piece 
monnsten'  of  I '  solution.     An: 

arms  uf  Sir  J  .    l>cncf.-ictor 

l.eiK-f.ki[!T  li,  '' 


*  V.  S5.    AUo,  ibii 


^■■:j^ 


f  olii  wainscot  Lrotitrht  fnm  iIm 
<ti  UT  tlie 

id.     He  h<'\\  .-cy.  ;nit«f 

uJ  to  L>uy  iix.iit.-v  for  (omc  of  the  ^-caioi  M-'itoLu*.  Lut  liua  LcoendiMia 
iiirc  ihan  a  penny  a  wcrk  tu  the  wholars  who  received  tbc  Urmcst  Uwy 
if  contempt,  JuthUff's  buckrtim-m^H. 

4*  0  H:m,  Afltiq.  Univ.  Onoa.  H  4.  coL  a. 
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Tracedif^  first  wol  I  tcU 

Of  which  1  have  an  liiiiuitrd  in  my  celL 

t^telbcr  confirms  what  is  here  said  with  regard  to  comedy  as 
ly: 

My  maistcr  Chaucer  with  fresh  comedies, 
Is  dead,  alas  !  chief  poet  of  Britainc  : 
That  whilom  made  ful  piteous  tragedies*. 

(torirs  in  the  MiRR<3R  OE  Magistrates  are  called  TR-\GEniES, 
folMe  as  the  sixteenth  century*.  Bale  calls  his  play,  or  MvsTERY,  of 
C-  ^.  a  TRAGEDY,  which  appeared  about  the  year  1 538. 

r,  observe  here,  that  dramatic  entertainments,  repre- 
»•  of  saints  and  the  most  eminent  scriptural  stories, 

•  i  rv^Innd  for  more  than  two  centuries  before  the  reign 

^!  spectacles  they  commonly  styled  miracxes.     I 

Kj  id  ilie  play  of  St.  Catharine,  acted  at  Dunstnple 

ahoot  the  year  ma  William  Fiu- Stephen,  a  writer  of  the  twelfth 
cmt  !rs .  vr.  his  DJX.RIIT10N  OF  LONDON,  relates  that,  'London,  for 
k  \\  exhibitions,  has  holy    plays,   or  the   representation  of 

' :  roHght  by  confessors,  and  of  the  sufferings  of  martyrs^' 

>  must  have  been  in  high  vogue  at  our  present  period  ;  for 
\  aris,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1340,  says  that  they  were 
'  MtRACULA  vuIjGariter  ai'PELLAmus*.'  And  we  Icaro 
fioei  Chaucer,  that  in  his  times  Plays  of  Miracules  were  the 
"TPt*TP"''  resort  of  idle  gossips  in  Lent. 

The  Ic  I  my  visit.itions. 

To  i  ike  and  to  pilgrimagis, 

To  ri.\i  J  oi  Miracles,  and  mariasfis,  5:c*. 

Th»f  Is  the  grnial  Wife  of  Bath,  who  amuses  herself  with  these 
foliionablc  di>-ersions,  while  her  husband  is  absent  in  London,  during 
the  boiy  season  of  LenL    And  in  PIERCE  Plowma.v's  Crede,  a  piece 


T 

Mrti  LI 
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»  Tr^  r  Pr  ».  t 


:i^: 


Khri  ChnnnVi  Tn-iit    .inrf  Rr   v   T785    tT^'- 
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i;8      THE  MIRACLE  PLAYS— RELIGIOUS  DRAMA-  MIMICI  REGIS. 


perhaps  prior  to  Chaucer,  a  friar  Minorite  mentions  these  MiRACUS 
as  not  less  frequented  than  markets  or  taverns. 

We  haiinten  no  tavcmcs,  nc  hobelen  aboutcn. 
All  markets  and  Miracles  wc  medelcy  us  never*. 

Among  the  plays  usually  represented  by  the  guild  of  Corpus  Christi  nt 
Cambridge,  on  that  festival,  LUDUS  FlLlukUM.  ISRAELIS  was  acted 
in  the  year  1355'.  Our  drama  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  confined  to  religious  subjects,  and  these  plays  were  nothing 
more  than  an  appendage  to  the  specious  and  mechanical  devotion  of 
the  times.  1  do  not  lind  expressly,  that  any  play  on  a  profane  sub- 
ject, cither  tragic  or  comic,  had  as  yet  been  exhibited  in  England. 
Our  very  early  ancestors  scarce  knew  any  other  history  than  that  of 
their  religion.  Even  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  triumphant  entry  of 
a  king  or  queen  into  the  city  of  London,  or  other  places,  the  pageants 
were  almost  entirely  scriptural'.  Yet  I  must  observe,  that  an  article 
in  one  of  the  pipe-rolls,  perhaps  of  the  reign  of  king  John,  and  con- 
sequently about  the  year  1 200,  seems  to  place  the  rudiments  of  his- 
trionic exhibition,  I  mean  of  general  subjects,  at  a  much  higher  period 
among  us  than  is  commonly  imagined,  it  is  in  these  words.  'Nicola 
'uxorGerardi  de  Canvill,  reddit  computum  dc  centum  marcis  pro 
'maritanda  Matildi  filia  sua  cuicunque  voluerit,  exceptis  MLUtCIS 
'  regis'.' — '  Nicol.1,  wife  of  Gerard  of  Canville,  accounts  to  the  king  for 
'  one  hundred  marks  for  the  privilege  of  marrying  his  daughter  Maud 
'to  whatever  person  she  pleases,  the  king's  MIMICS  excepted.' 
Whether  or  no  MI.MICI  REGIS  are  here  a  sort  of  players  kept  m  the 
king's  household  for  diverting  the  court  at  stated  seasons,  at  least  with 
performances  of  mimicry  and  masquerade,  or  whether  they  mjy  not 
strictly  imply  Minstrells,  I  cannot  indeed  determine.  Yet  wc  may 
remark,  that  MiMICUS  is  never  used  for  MiMUS,  that  certain  theatrical 
entertainments  called  mascarades,  as  we  shall  sec  below,  were  very 
ancient  among  the  French,  and  that  these  MiMICI  appear,  by  the  con- 
text of  this  article,  to  have  been  persons  of  no  very  respectable  cha- 
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acta*.    I  'i"  '1  in  the  wnrdrobe-rolls  of  Edward  III.,  in  the 

jtar  IJ4S,  .  I   of  the  dresses,  <id  fadendum  LUDOS  domini 

ffgii  lui     ■"  -lis  Dctnini  ceUbralos  apud  Gtildfford,  for  fur- 

mihin^  li,    ,...i.  ports  of  the  icing,  held  in  the  castle  of  Guildford 

«  the  fcjsl  of  Cluiitmas'.  In  these  LUDI,  says  my  record,  were 
expcndc-i:!  ri^lity  tunics  of  buckram  of  various  colours,  42  visours  of 
Tonou-^^  ■s,  that  is,   14  of  the  faces  of  women,  14  of  the  faces 

of  ni'. •  I5.  t4  of  heads  of  angels,  made  with  silver;  twcnty- 

r  '  i's  embroidered  with  heads  of  dragons  :  14  white 

tu-  .   icnds  .ind  winfjs  of  peacocks,  14  heads  of  swans 

»  14  tunics  painted  with  eyes  of  peacocks,  14  tunics  of 

Ei.^..r..  .  •..n  painted,  and  as  many  tunics  embroidered  with  st.irs  of 
gold  and  silver'.  In  the  rolls  of  the  wardrobe  of  king  Richard  II,  in 
the  >Tar  139J,  there  is  also  an  entry  which  seems  to  point  out  a  sport 
of  much  the  same  nature.  '  Pro  xxi  cmifs  dc  tela  linea  pro  hominibus 
■'    '  '.clis  pro  Lin)0  regis  tempore  natalis  domini  anno  xiiV 

y-one  linen  coifs  for  counterfeiting  men  of  the  law  in 
lis.'     It  will  be  sufficient  to  add  here  on  the 
b  IS  at  law  at  their  creation,  anciently  wore 

a  c;i{i  iii  aULix,  Uvvii,  ur  &:il<,  tied  under  the  chin  :  this  was  to  distinguish 
thcffl  frtxn  llic  clergy  who  had  the  tonsure.  Whether  in  both  these 
tastanccs  wc  ;irc  lu  understand  a  dumb  shew,  or  a  dramatic  interlude 
with  spct<lK>.  I  Ic.tvc  to  the  examination  of  those  who  are  professedly 
making  ctiquiries  into  tlic  history  of  our  stage  from  its  rudest  origin. 
B«c  th.>.i  rl  \  1  on  general  subjeas  were  no  uncommon  mode  of  enter- 
liiimi'  lyal  palaces  of  England,  at  least  at  the  commence- 

■Knt  c:  -  -  -  --nth  century,  may  be  collected  from  an  old  memoir  of 
ibews  and  ceremonies  exhibited  at  Christmas,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII,  in  the  palace  of  Westminster.  It  is  in  the  year  1489.  'This 
'oristmasl  saw  no  disguysings,  and  but  ri^A/ /rw  Vlays.  But  ther 
'  anu  an  abbot  of  Misrule,  that  made  much  sport,  and  did  right  well  his 

1  ,fcfaB<#  Swfiihnfy.  whn  wrrtfir  A^vntt  Ti^n.  viyi,  '  Hatt'ioats  et  aumi  odd  possum  redccio 
*  C^WL  J    CwlVr.  I 


ab  mm.  ai.  Edw.  I  «d  uul  23.  Mcmbr.  U. 

■1  in  ihr  ptar*,  v:?    '  ruij  f'mtft  rtim   ttbiis 


If  VI,  llolUngi- 
r  ni?ht.  th»  king 
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'  office.'  And  again,  '  At  nyght  the  k>'nge  the  queenc,  and  my  ladye 
'  the  kynges  modcr,  cam  into  the  Whitehall,'  and  ther  hard  a  Play'". 

As  to  tlie  religious  dramas,  it  was  customary  to  perform  this  species 
of  play  on  holy  festivals  in  or  about  the  churches.  In  the  register  of 
William  of  Wykcham,  bishop  of  Winchester,  under  the  year  13S4,  an 
episcopal  injunction  is  recited,  against  the  exhibition  of  SpeciacL'LA 
in  the  cemeterj-  of  his  cathedral^.  Whether  or  no  these  were  dramatic 
Spectacles,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide.  In  several  of  our  old  scrip- 
tural plays,  we  see  some  of  the  scenes  directed  to  be  represented 
CUM  canlu  et  or^anis,  a  common  rubric  in  the  missaL  That  is,  because 
they  were  performed  in  a  church  where  the  choir  assisted.  There  is  a. 
curious  passage  in  Lambarde's  Topographical  Dictionary  written  about 
the  year  1 570,  much  to  our  purpose,  which  I  am  therefore  tempted  to 
transcribe'.  '  In  the  dayes  of  ceremonial  religion,  they  used  at  Wyt- 
'  ney  (in  Oxfordshire)  to  set  fourthc  yearly  in  maner  of  a  shew,  or 
'  interlude,  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  &c.  For  the  which  purposes, 
'  and  the  more  l>-vely  heareby  to  exhibite  to  the  eye  the  holeaction  of  the 
'  resurrection,  the  pricstes  garnished  out  certain  smalle  puppcttes, 
'  representing  die  persons  of  Christe,  the  watchmen,  M.\rie,  and  others  ; 
'arnongcst  the  whicli,  one  bare  the  fiarte  of  a  waklngc  w.itchnian,  who 
'  espiingc  Christe  to  arise,  m.ide  a  continual  noyce,  like  to  the  si^und 
■  that  is  caused  by  the  metynge  of  two  styckcs,  and  was  thereof  com- 
'  monly  called  yacJt  Snac-Jter  of  Wyhiey.  The  like  toye  I  myself, 
'  beinge  then  a  childc,  once  sawe  in  Poule's  churche  at  London  at  a 
'  feast  of  Whitsuntyde  ;  whcare  the  comynge  downe  of  the  Holy 
'  Ghost  was  set  forthe  by  a  while  pigion,  that  was  let  to  fly  out  of  a 
'  hole  that  yet  is  to  be  sene  in  the  mydst  of  the  roofe  of  the  greate  ile, 
'  and  by  a  longe  censer  which  desccndingc  out  of  the  s.-unc  place 
'  almost  to  the  verie  groundc,  was  swinged  up  and  downe  at  suche  a 
'  lengthe,  that  it  reached  with  thone  swepc  almost  to  the  west-gate  of 
'  the  churche,  and  with  the  other  to  the  quyre  staires  of  the  same ; 
*  breathinge  out  over  the  whole  churche  andcompanic  a  most  pleasant 
'  perfume  of  suche  swete  thinges  as  burned  therein.  With  the  like 
'  doome  shewes  also,  they  used  cverie  where  to  furnish  sondrye  parts 
'  of  tlieir  church  service,  as  by  their  spectacles  of  the  nativiiic,  passion, 
'  and  ascension,  5:c.' 

This  practice  of  acting  plays  in  churches,  was  at  last  grown  to  such 
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la  enormhy,  and  attended  with  such  inconvenient  consequences,  that 
■a  ttie  retell  of  Henry  VI II.  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  issued  a  pro- 
cbniaiioa  to  the  ilci^y  of  his  diocese,  dated  1542,  prohibiting  'all 
'nuacr  ofcominon  plays,  games,  or  interludes  to  be  played,  set  forth, 
*  or  dcdand,  within  their  churches,  chapels,  &c.''  This  fashion  seems 
'-naincd  even  after  the  Reformation,  and  when  perhaps 
.  3  had  taken  placeof  religious-  ones.  Archbishop  Grindal,  in 
3,  remonstrated  against  the  danger  of  interludes:  coin- 
■  [ilaycrs  'did  especially  on  holy  days,  set  up  bills  inviting 
;.  '.'  From  this  ecclesiastical  source  of  the  modern  drama, 
icd  to  be  acted  on  Sundays  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Kliubclh, 
;  that  of  Charles  1.,  by  the  choristers  or  singing-boys  of 
hcdral  in  London,  and  of  the  royal  chapeL 
n,  that  these  Miracle-PLAVS  were  the  first  of  our  dra- 
ions.  But  as  these  pieces  frequently  required  the  intro- 
,cal  characters,  such  as  Charity,  Sin,  Death,  Hope, 
.  and  as  the  common  poetry  of  the  times,  esjjecially 
aniOBg  the  (-rencb,  began  to  deal  much  in  allegory,  at  length  plays 
were  foniKd  entirely  consisting  of  such  personifications.  Theac  were 
ClDcd  ^Jc>RALITlES.  The  miracle-plays,  or  MYSTERIES,  were  totally 
^t. ,,,,,.  /.»'  invention  or  plan;  thcj- .tamely  represented  stories  accord- 
itj^  letter  of   scripture,  or    the  respective  legend.     But  the 

MuK  \i  1 1  ii.->  indicate  daunings  of  the  dramatic  art:  they  contain 
tome  rudiments  of  a  plot,  and  even  attempt  to  delineate  characters, 
oad  tn  paint  manners.  From  hence  tiie  gradual  transition  to  real  his- 
torical pcxsun.ii;es  was  natural  and  obvious.  It  may  be  also  observed, 
>iis  pleasantries  were  sometimes  introduced  in  these 
ijtions.  Tliis  might  Imperceptibly  lead  the  way  to 
:  ■•  i'"i!ine,  and  to  comedy,  and  perhaps  earlier  than  is 
In  .1  '  .M\5icry  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Holy  Inno- 
of  ihe  subject  of  a  sacred  drama  given  by  the  English 
.•  fnmous  council  of  Constance,  in  the  year  141 "',  a  low 
1  court  is  introduced,  desiring  of  his  lord  to  be  dubbed 
iiiik'ht  be  properly  qualified  to  to  go  on  the  ad'ienture 
^  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem.  This  tragical 
-  :__  -li  the  most  ridiculous  levity.  The  good  women 
::i  attack  our  knight-errant  with  their  spinning-whceJs, 
"'  with  ilicir  distaffs,  abuse  him  as  a  coward  and  a  dis- 
ind  send  him  home  to  Herod  as  a  recreant  champion 
It  is  in  an  enlightened  age  only  that  subjects 
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scripture  historj'  would  be  supported  with  proper  dignity.  Bui  then 
an  enlightened  age  would  not  have  chosen  such  subjects  for  theatrical 
exhibition.  It  is  certain  that  our  ancestors  intended  no  sort  of  impiety 
by  these  monstrous  and  unnatural  mixtures.  Neitlier  the  writers  nor 
the  spectators  saw  the  impropriety,  nor  paid  a  separate  attention  to 
the  comic  and  the  serious  part  of  these  motley  scenes;  at  least  they 
were  persuaded,  that  the  solemnity  of  the  subject  covered  or  excused 
all  incongruities.  They  had  no  just  idea  of  decorum,  consequently  but 
little  sense  of  the  ridiculous:  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  highest  bur- 
lesque, on  them  would  have  made  no  sort  of  impression.  We  must 
not  wonder  at  this,  in  an  age  when  courage,  devotion,  and  ignorance, 
compose  the  character  of  European  manners  ;  when  the  knight  going 
to  a  tournament,  first  invoked  his  God,  then  his  minstrels,  and  after- 
wards proceeded  with  a  safe  conscience  and  great  resolution  to  en^ge 
his  antagonist.  In  these  Mysteries  I  have  sometimes  seen  gross  and 
open  obscenities.  In  a  play  of  Mr  Old  and  New  TtstatnenC,  Mixn 
and  Eve  are  both  exhibited  on  the  stage  naked,  and  conversing  about 
their  nakedness  ;  this  very  pertinently  introduces  the  next  scene,  in 
which  they  have  coverings  of  fig-leaves.  This  extraordinary  spcctadr 
was  beheld  by  a  numerous  assembly  of  both  sexes  with  great  compo- 
sure :  they  had  the  authority  of  scripture  for  such  a  representation, 
and  they  gave  matters  just  as  they  found  them  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis.  It  would  have  been  absolute  heresy  to  have  departetl  from 
the  sacred  text  in  personating  the  primitive  appearance  of  our  first 
parents,  whom  the  spectators  so  nearly  resembled  in  simplicity :  and 
if  this  had  not  been  tlie  case,  the  dramatists  were  ignorant  what  10 
reject  and  what  to  retain. 

In  the  meantime,  profane  dramas  seem  to  have  been  known  In 
France  at  a  much  earlier  period*.     Du  Cange  gives  the  following  pic- 
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tare  of  the  king  of  France  dining  in  public,  before  the  year  130a 
During  this  ceremony,  a  sort  of  farces  or  drolls  seems  to  have  been 
CJcUbatcd.  AU  the  great  officers  of  the  croun  and  the  housi;ho1d,  says 
The  company  was  entertained  with  the  instnimen- 
ininstrcls,  who  played  on  the  kcttle-druin,  the  flagcl- 
;  lie  Latin  cittern,  the  Bohemian  liule,  the  trumpet,  the 
and  the  fiddle,  licsidcs  there  were  '  des  Farceurs, 
t  des  plaisantins,  qui  divertisscoient  les  compajrnies 
-.  ct  p:ir  Icur  CoMUDlES,  pour  rcntretien.'  He  adds, 
'  ics  in  France  were  entirely  ruined  by  the  prcxli- 
I J d  on  those  performers'.  The  annals  of  France 
•n  buffoons  among  the  minstrels  at  these  solemnities  ; 
....cularly  that  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  who  reigned  about 
>,  never  laughed  nioud,  not  even  when  at  the  most  magni- 
■'  players,  buffoons,  minstrels,  singers,  and  harpers, 
'-■'.  In  some  constitutions  given  to  a  cathedral  churth 
ir  i2«o,  the  following  clause  occurs.  'Nullus 
■i  qu;c  aut  in  Nuptiis  aut  in  Scenis  exhibentur, 
!ie  word  .S'lV/uj  seems  to  imply  some- 
.;!» the  establishment  of  the  first  French 
Lac  year  1398.  The  play  of  RoHIN  and 
11  performed  by  the  school-boys  of  Angicrs 
'.  in  the  year  1391*.  A  royal  carousal  given 
The  empt-ror  Cliarles  IV.,  in  the  year  1378, 
ntation  of  the  Coiiqutst  of  yeru- 
.1  »-as  exhibited  in  the  hall  of  the 
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rayal  palace'.  This  iadecd  was  a  subject  of  a  religious  tendency;  bnt 
not  long  afterwards,  in  the  year  1395,  perhaps  before,  the  interesting 
story  of  Patient  Grisilde  appears  to  have  been  acted  at  Paris.  This 
piece  still  remains,  and  is  entitled,  Z^  MvSTERE  i/i  GrisUJh  tiutrguite 
dt  Snlucc^.  For  all  dramatic  pieces  were  indiscriminately  called 
M  VSTERIES,  whetlier  a  martyr  or  a  heathen  god,  whether  St.  Catharine 
or  Hercules  was  the  subject. 

In  France  the  religious  Mysteries,  often  called  PiTEAUX,  or 
Plloux,  were  certainly  very  fashionable,  and  of  high  antiquity:  yet 
from  any  written  evidence,  I  do  not  find  them  more  ancient  tlian  those 
of  the  English.  In  the  year  1384,  the  inh.ibitanls  of  the  village  of 
Aunay,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  feast  of  St.  John,  played  the  MIRACLE 
of  Theophilus,  '  ou  quel  Jcu  avoit  un  pcrsonnage  dc  un  qui  devoit 
'  getter  d'un  canon'.'  In  the  year  1398,  some  citizens  of  P;uis  met  at 
St.  Maur  to  play  the  PASSION  of  Christ.  The  magistr.^tes  of  Paris, 
alarmed  at  this  novelty,  published  an  ordonnance,  prohibiting  them  to 
represent, '  aucuns  jeux  de  personnages  soit  de  vie  de  saints  ou  autre- 
'  ment,'  without  the  royal  license,  which  was  soon  afterwards  obtained*. 
In  the  year  13S6,  at  Anjou,  ten  pounds  were  paid  towards  supporting 
the  charges  of  acting  the  Passion  of  Christ,  which  was  represented 
y  masks,  and,  as  I  suppose,  by  persons  hired  for  the  purpose".     The 

aplains  of  Abbeville,  in  the  year  1455,  gave  four  pounds  and  ten 
shillings  to  the  Players  of  the  Passion'.  But  the  French  Mysteries 
were  chictly  performed  by  the  religious  communities,  and  some  of  their 
Fetes  almost  entirely  consisted  of  a  dramatic  or  personated  shew. 
At  the  Feast  of  Asses,  instituted  in  honour  of  Uaalam's  Ass,  the  clergy 
w.'dked  on  Christniay  day  in  procession,  habited  to  represent  the  pro- 
phets and  others.  Moses  appeared  in  an  alb  and  cope,  with  a  long 
beard  and  a  rod.  David  had  a  green  vestment.  Baatam  with  an  im- 
mense pair  of  spurs,  rode  on  a  wooden  ass  which  inclosed  .1  speaker. 
There.wc-re  also  six  Jews  and  [six  Gentiles.  Among  other  characters 
tlic  poet  Virgil  was  introduced  as  a  gentile  prophet  and  a  translator  of 
the  Sibylline  oracles.  They  Uius  moved  in  procession,  chanting  VCT- 
sides,  and  conversing  in  char.T.cter  on  the  n.itivity  and  kingdom  of 
Christ,  through  the  body  of  the  chiu-ch,  till  they  came  into  the  choir. 
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^''     '  tne  Latin  hexameters,  during  the  ceremony,  not  out  of 

5  ^uc,  but  wretched  monkish  lints  in  rh)ine.     This  feast 

>  rve,  early  suppressed.      In  the  >car  144;,  Charles  VII.  of 

i  ■  ii-red  the  masters  in  Theology  at  Paris  to  forbid  the  ministers 

of  the  rol!ri,H.itc'  churches  to  celebrate  at  Christmas  the  Feast  of 
KciOUi  in  llior  churches,  where  the  clergy  danced  in  masques  and  antic 
drciscv  and  exhibited  plusUrt  mocquerUs  spectacles  publics,  de  leur 

.  ■■ '       tettuttls,  farces,  rigmeries,  with  various  enormities  shocking 

t'  In  France  as  well  as  England  it  was  customary  to  celc- 

brsit  nil.  least  of  the  boy-bishop.  In  all  the  collegiate  churches  of 
both  nations,  about  the  feast  of  Saint  Nicholas,  or  the  Holy  Inno- 
oems,  00c  of  the  children  of  the  choir  completely  apparellciJ  in  the 
episcopal  restments,  with  a  mitre  and  crosier,  bore  the  title  and  state 
01  ■.,  and  exacted  canonical  obedience  from  his  fellows,  who 

V  cd  like  priests.     They  took  possession  of  the  church,  and 

pftrfonncii  all  the  ceremonies  and  offices',  the  mass  excepted,  which 
intsfit  h.ivc  been  celebrated  by  the  bishop  and  his  prebendaries'.  In 
t  -  of  the  archicpiscopal  c.ilhcdral  of  Tulles,  given  in  the  year 

-aid,  that  during  the  celebration  of  the  festiv.il  of  the  boy- 
MORAUriES  were  presented,  and  shews  of  MIRACLES,  with 
CCS  .imJ  1  j'.Iier  sports,  but  compatible  with  decorum. — After  dinner 
.  without  their  masks,  but  in  proper  dresses,  such  farces 
-  ^  ...asters  of,  in  different  parts  of  the  city*.'    It  is  probable 
inc  entertainments  attended  the  solemnisation  of  this  ridi- 
iival  in  England';  and  from  this  supposition  some  critics 
inajr  be  inclined  to  deduce  the  practice  of  our  plays  being  acted  by 
the  cboir-boys  of  Sl  Paul's  church,  and  the  chapel  royal,  which  con- 

*  kt«n^  Anecd.  wm.  L  col,  i^>4.  Also  Ed'-t.  t!c  Pivui,  r/ffic.  c^y.  73.     An't  r.ii«*jnvill. 
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tinucd,  as  I  before  observed,  till  Cromwell's  usurpatioa  The  English 
and  French  stagiirs  mutually  throw  light  on  each  other's  liistory.  But 
perhaps  it  will  be  tliought,  that  in  some  of  these  instances  I  have  ex- 
emplified in  nothing  more thanfarcicaland  gesticulatory  representation 8. 
Yet  even  these  traces  should  be  attended  to.  In  the  meantime  we 
may  observe  upon  the  whole,  that  the  modem  drama  had  its  founda- 
tion in  our  religion,  and  that  it  was  raised  and  supported  by  the  clergy. 
The  truth  is,  the  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  societies  were  almost 
the  only  persons  who  could  read,  and  their  numbers  easily  furnished 
perfomicrs:  they  abounded  in  leisure,  and  their  very  relaxations  were 
religious. 

1  did  not  mean  lo  (ouch  upon  the  Italian  sta^e.  But  as  so  able  a 
judge  as  Riccoboni  seems  lo  allow,  that  Italy  derived  her  theatre  from 
those  of  France  and  F^gland,  by  way  of  an  additional  illustration  of 
the  antiquity  of  (he  two  last,  I  will  here  produce  one  or  two  MiracU'.- 
Plays,  acted  much  earlier  in  Italy  than  any  piece  mentioned  by  thai 
ingenious  writer,  or  by  Crescimbeni,     In  (ho  year  1298,  on  '  the  feast 

*  of  Pentecost,  and  (he  two  following  holidays,  the  representation  td 
'  the  Play  of  Christ,  tha(  is  of  his  passion,  resurrcciion,  ascension, 
'judgment,  and  the  mission  of  the  holy  ghost,  was  performed  by  the 
'  clcrg)'  of  Ci\'iia  Vccchia  in  cwia  domini patriarchiT  Auilrur  cMtalis 
' iioiwrisice  et  laudabililer*.'  And  again,  'In  1304,  the  chapter  of 
'  Civita  Vecchia  exhibited  a  Play  of  the  creation  of  our  first  parents, 
'  the  annunciation  of  llie  Virgin  Mary,  (he  birth  of  Christ,  and  other 
passages  of  sacred  scripture'.'  In  the  meantime,  those  critics  who 
contend  for  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Italian  stage,  may  adopt  these 
instances  ns  new  proofs  in  defence  of  that  hypothesis. 

In  this  transient  view  of  (he  origin  and  progress  of  our  drama,  which 
was  incidentally  suggested  by  (he  mention  of  Baston's  supposed 
Comedies,  I  ha%'e  trespassed  upon  future  periods.  But  I  have  chif-fly 
done  this  for  lite  sake  of  connection,  and  to  prepare  tht  he 

reader  for  other  anecdotes  of  (he  history  of  our  s(agc,  whi.  \t 

in  the  course  of  our  researches,  and  are  reser\'ed  for  their  respective 
places.  1  could  have  enlarged  what  is  here  loosely  thrown  together, 
wih  many  other  remarks  and  illustrations  ;  but  I  was  unwilling  tO 

jn"  '  ■'  -  -r.ivni  ftt  (cast  visited  the  other  rcligiou*  houses     Aa  in  Rot.  Corap.  CoD 

V  Vr. 

i  -ifio  NicoUitensi/    Tliis  I  suppose,  was  one  of  the  children  of  the  clifsir  vf 

1  ■'icdral      Id  the  sutiiies  of  the  crl'-  ■•■    -'■■•-i-  ■  '  -     m...  .i..-^_ 

f  ^  andiron  in  1337.  there  is  this  [                                                            '  ■••* 

*  -I  «--c«nd.irius,  I'ULTCJS  christ.-xs  in  ra 

'  !  '— n,  out  ci&  liccnliam   v ■^' 

]';  I'jat  9      In   th-:  i^;i                                                                              "I 

t.',  i   our  mocU-blihop    ,                                                                           "if 


;it>  rc£e  in  amen  uu  in  (txn  BOQ- 

;u.  11.  ->i'i a.j  ............  .    .,   .■.,„,;ij  pae.  30.  col.  t. 

n  col.  I.     it  i«  citmordinary,  thai  the  Mirade-plap,  erea  in  the  dnntac^ 
^^  \a  Italy  till  the  year  166a. 
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Bsntcribe  f:  '  'ns  of  those  who  have  already  treated  this 

sabjcct  witl:  I  nsion  and  penetration,  especially  from  the 

antbar  of  tt<  '.nttuthe  Translator's   Preface  of  J  arris's  Don 

Otsixatf'.     1  'Other  merit  from  this  digression,  than  that  of 

h  "led  some  new  anecdotes  relatmg  to  the  early  state  of  the 

Lr:„ -- 'J   French  stages,  the  original  of  both  which  is  intimately 

canoected,  from  txK)ks  and  manuscripts  not  easily  found,  nor  often 
csanuocdL  These  hints  may  perhaps  prove  of  some  service  to  those 
-■to  have  leisure  and  inclination  to  examine  the  subject  with  more 
predion. 


SECTION     VII. 

Fr>TARn    III.  was  an   illustrious  example  and  patron  of  chivalry. 
I"  is  the  theatre  of  romantic  eleg-once.     I  have  examined  the 

jiii.... ..   ...»  of  his  wardrobe,  which  record  various  .irticlcs  of  costly 

Mltlb  dclitTrcd  occasion.illy  for  the  celebration  of  his  tournaments  ; 

lit''-   ^'    - "Hs,  pennons,  tunics,  caparisons,  with  other  splendid 

f'!  L me  sort :  and  it  appears  that  he  commanded  these 
soioni;  kept,  witli  a  magnificence  superior  to  th.it  of  former 
ages.  ^  I,  Hury,  Guildford,  Eltham,  Canterburj',  and  twice  at 
\V.  iitilc  more  than  the  space  of  one  year'.  At  his  triumphant 
T.  Scotland,  he  was  met  by  230  knights  .at  Dunstable,  who 
T'  irtorious  monarch  with  a  grand  exhibition  of  these 
r  He  established  in  the  castle  of  Windsor  a  fraternity 

r''  111,  fur  whom  he  erected  a  round  table,  with  a  round 
ci  ill  remaining,  according  to  a  similar  institution  of  king 
AitfauT^.  Anstis  treats  the  notion,  that  Edward  in  this  establishment 
had  any  r^To^pdrt  tn  king  Arthur,  as  an  idle  and  legendary  tradition*. 
fiiit  tl  r  was  still  kept  alive,  and  continued  to  be  an 

ol^oci  •- !'-ing  afterwards  :  and  however  idle  and  ridiculous 

_  <  %«    >te   rtoctrr   Pfrc)'';  vc.-y  ingcnions  EssAT  OH  tkk  eucm  of  Ta>  Engush 

'  II  GanScTtkK  4b  ajin.  si  Edw.  iii  ad  ann.  9>  supr.  cUftl. 

;  *  arC'imyt  fii.f  the  iL-iirjunnctn  ;ii  Canicrbxry      '  Et  ail 
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the  fables  of  the  round  table  may  appenr  at  present,  the)-  were  tlien  not 
only  universally  known,  but  fiimly  believed.  Nothing  could  be  mote 
natural  to  such  a  romantic  monarch,  in  such  an  age,  than  the  renova- 
tion of  this  most  ancient  and  revered  institution  of  chivalr)'.  It  was  a 
prelude  to  the  renowned  order  of  the  garter,  which  he  soon  afterwards 
founded  at  Windsor,  during  the  ceremonies  of  a  magnificenl  feast, 
which  had  been  proclaimed  by  his  heralds  in  Germany,  Fnnce, 
Scotland,  Burgundy,  Heynault,  and  Brabant,  and  lasted  fifteen  days*. 
We  must  not  try  the  modes  and  notions  of  other  ages,  even  tf  they 
have  arrived  to  some  degree  of  refinement,  by  those  of  our  owtt. 
Nothing  is  more  probable,  than  that  this  latter  foundation  of 
Edward  111.  took  its  rise  from  the  e.xploded  story  of  the  garter  of  the 
countess  of  Salisbury'.  Such  on  origin  is  interwoven  with  the  manners 
and  ideas  of  the  times.  Their  attention  to  the  fair  sex  entered  into 
everything.  It  is  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
fantastic  collar  of  Esses,  worn  by  the  knights  of  this  Order,  was  an 
allusion  to  her  name.  Froissart,  an  eye-witness,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  relates  at  large  the  king's  affection  for 

^ihe  countess  ;  and  particul.trly  describes  a  grand  carousal  which  he 
ive   in  consequence  of  that  attachment.     The  first  festi\'al  of  this 

'order  was  not  only  adorned  by  the  bravest  champions  of  Christendom, 
but  by  the  presence  of  queen  Philippa,  Edward's  consort,  accompanied 
with  300  ladies  of  noble  families'.  The  tournaments  of  this  stately 
reign  were  constantly  crowded  with  ladies  of  the  first  distinction  ;  who 
sometimes  attended  them  on  horseback,  armed  with  dagfjcrs,  and 
dressed  in  a  succinct  soldier-like  habit  or  uniform  prepared  for  the 
purpose*.  In  a  tournament  exhibited  at  London,  sixty  ladies  on 
palfries  appeared,  each  leading  a  knight  with  a  gold  chain.  In  this 
manner  they  paraded  from  the  tower  to  Smithfield*.  Even  PhiUppo, 
a  queen  of  singular  elegance  of  manners",  partook  so  much  of  the 


*  Bamec.  I  ch.  as.  p.  992.  FmiMart,  a  loa  Armri,  ut  tnpr. 

I  Aibmolc  craves,  that  the  orders  of  th'-  ■-■—•- 

origin.  Ord.  Gan  p.  iflo.  181.     Even  in  ih 
•o  Tale  a^  157*^-  some  luve-my^tcncs  ano 
int- rVr  •  '       ,,,i(.      bee  L.C  Labourer,  Ointni.  il.-s  .Mfiii   cSt  I 
•'  ;  .imourcttes  que  de  religion,  &c.'     but  1  cann"^ 

I  -  tic  humour  of  unriddung  emblemalical  niyt   ■ 

I. ..-I,..  .Ill  iriiMcnsancl  arm*.  «-a%  al  lengtli  carried  to  suet;  . 
al  10  be  checlceil  by  die  legislature.     Hy  a  staime  of 
laid,  'on  all  fond  tihantastical  prnpliecies  upon  or  by  iht 
'  liadgcs,  or  the  lute  ihxn^  accu^omed  in  ann5>  CiJKuii.iufn:cs.  it  -ilju'.-U', 
F.Iij  cb.  15.  A.D.  1564. 

»  They  toon  »fier«ard«  regularly  received  robe!,  with  the  knighu  cnmpanion«,  for  M* 
„,,  ,  ,  ■  '- rrd  with  earter^.     Ashmol.  Ord.  Gart  017.  59+     And  Aiiau,  ii    lij. 

,  Uet,  .Scrip,  p.  3597, 
lud  Siowe's  Surv.  Lond.  p  718.  edit.  i<n^      At  an  f-irlirr  p-n»v1.  the  >^ 

'  ' ="  in  «  public  inilnin-  r        :      '  ■  : 

j;  ibe  itutc  uf  the  kin 

'.  .  ibat  Henry  II.  oftci.  . 

' ■•     - J.1-'     Hesme'i  Ave^burv.  .-vii  >;iiu    y    \'-i. 

ou',>'"""8""*'"'  btauly.     Htanic  says,  thai  the  statuaries  6f  thrue  d*y.  u»cd  to 
queen  rhilippa  a  model  for  ihcir  imasti  ol  the  Virsin  Maty.    Closi  Rob.  Lrua.  |k  m^ 
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irit  which  «-as  universally  diffused,  that  just  before  an  engagc- 
ihe  Uing  of  Scotland,  she  rode   round  the   ranks  of  the 
ar  encouraging  the  soldiers,  and  was  with  some  drfficulty 
or   compelled  to  relinquish  the  field'.     The   coumcss  of 
another  eminent  instance  of  female  heroism  in  this  age. 
t  strong  town  of  Hcnncbond,  near  Rcnncs,  was  besieged  by 
,  this  redoubted  amazon  rode  in  complete  armour  from  street 
I>na  large  courser,  aniin.\ling  the  garison'.     Finding  from  a 
■  tliat  the  whole  French  anny  was  engaged   in  the  assault, 
;  completely  accoutred,  through  a  convenient  postern  at 
p  chosen  soldiers,  and  set  fire  to  the  French  camp'.    In 
riches  and  plenty,  the  effects  of  comiuesl,  peace,  and 
spread  on  every  side  ;   and  new  luxuries  were  im- 
incc  from  the  conquered  countries.    There  were 
■  a  moderate  condition,  but  had  in  their  possession 
of  dress  or  furniture  ;   such  as  silks,  fur,  tapestry. 
Is,  cups  of  gold,  silver,  porcelain,  and  crystal,  bracelets, 
necklaces,  brought  from  Caen,  Calais,  and  other  opulent 
tics'.    The  increase  of  rich  furniture  appears  in  a  foregoing 
an  act  of  Parliament  of  Edward  I.',  are  many  regulations 
-...l.iMniths,  not  only  in   London,  but  in  other  towns,  con- 
aUo>-  of  vessels  and  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  &c. 
|!^.iu,    ijiavcrs  or  cutters  of  stones  and  seals  shall  give  every 
^  Just  weight  of  silver  and  gold."     It  should  be  remembered, 
period  Europe  had  opened  a  new  commercial  inter- 
ports  of  India'.     No  less  than  eight  sumptuary  laws, 
\  usual  effect  of  not  being  observed,  were  enacted  in  one 
•mcnt  during  this  reign'.   Amid  these  growing  elegances 
foreign  manners,  cspcci:illy  of  the    French,  werv 


L  iKu 


a  whcQ  ihe  RncltLh  nrnred  rictoriotu,  the  countess  came  out  of  the 
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lierpctually  increasing ;  and  the  native  simplicity  of  the  English 
pe«)i')le  was  perceptibly  corrupteti  and  effaced.  It  is  not  quite  uncertain 
that  masques  had  their  beginning  in  this  reign'.  These  shews,  in 
which  the  greatest  personages  of  the  court  often  bore  a  part,  and  which 
arrived  at  their  height  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  encouraged  the 
arts  of  address  and  dcconim,  and  are  symptoms  of  the  rise  of  polished 
manners'. 

In  a  reign  like  this,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  lind  such  a  poet  as 
Chaucer,  with  whom  a  new  era  in  English  poetry  begins,  and  on  whose 
account  m.iny  of  these  circumstances  arc  mentioned,  as  they  servo  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  his  character,  on  which  they  throw  no  incon- 
siderable light 

But  before  we  enter  on  so  ample  a  field,  it  will  be  perhaps  less  em- 
barrassing, at  least  more  consistent  with  our  prescribed  method,  if 
we  previously  display  the  merits  of  two  or  three  poets,  who  appeared 
in  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  with  other  in- 
cidental matters. 

TTie  first  of  these  is  Richard  Hampole,  an  eremite  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine.  He  was  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  lived  a  solitary  liie 
near  the  nuns  of  Hampole,  four  miles  from  Doncaster  in  Yorkshire. 
The  neighbourhood  of  this  female  society  could  not  withdraw  our  ns 
cluse  from  his  devotions  and  his  studies.  He  flourished  in  the  year 
1349'.  His  Latin  theological  tracts,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  are 
numerous;  in  which  Leland  justly  thinks  he  has  displayed  more  erudi- 
lion  than  eloquence.  His  princip.il  pieces  of  English  rhyme  are  « 
Pnraphrase  of  part  of  the  book  of  Job,  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  of  the 
icven  peniiential  psalms,  and  the  Pricke  of  Conscienxe.  But  our 
hermit's  poetry,  which  indeed  from  these  titles  promises  but  little  en- 
tertainment, has  no  tincture  of  sentiment,  imagination,  or  elegance. 
Tlic  following  verses  are  extracted  from  the  Pricke  OF  CONSCIENCE, 
one  of  the  most  common  manuscripts  in  our  libraries,  and  I  prophecy 
that  I  am  its  last  transcriber.  But  I  must  obsen'e  first,  that  this  piece 
is  divided  into  seven  parts.  1.  Of  man's  nature.  II.  Of  the  vrorld. 
111.  Of  death.  IV.  Of  purgatory.  V,  Of  the  day  of  judgment  Vt 
Of  the  torments  of  heli    VII.  Of  the  joys  of  heaven* 

Monkynde  is  to  godus  wille  And  alle  his  biddyngus  to  fultiile 

Ffor  of  al  his  makyng  more  and  Ics 
Man  most  principal  creature  es 


1  This  spirit  of  Rj»I«ndor  ftnd  caUnntr>'  wai  continued  in  the  r 

fniut  of  that  rei;:n  admirably  char-lcurri^ed.  And  by  the  Iwu*: 
.•■"-■•"• '■  II-   ;,.,■, I.    1  i,.on.  »ulj  4lin-  1 
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All  that  he  made  f  jr  man  hit  iv.is  done 
As  ye  schal  here  aftir  lone  God  to  r.ior.kyndi:  had  grctlove 

When  he  ordcyncd  to  mcnnes  behove 
This  world  and  hevcn  hym  to  glade 
There  in  myddulerd  mon  last  he  mr.dc 
To  his  likeness  in  feire  stature  To  be  most  worthy  crenfjre 

i-rforen  all  creatures  of  kynde  Hey.:fhym  wit  skilu  and  mynde 

Ftcirtoo  knowc  bothc  good  and  ille      And  a!s  lie  yaf  him  a  frc  wiile 
il^na  chcsc  and  forto  holde  Good  or  vvlI  wliedur  h-j  wolcie 

..;.-iaa he  orcieyned  mon  to  dwclle      To  lyve in  erthe  in  .••t-sirh  and  uU 
To  knowe  his  r.-o:'!:iis  and  hym  worsbepe 
And  his  comauntl'jmcrit  to  kept 
A.o:!  yif  he  be  to  god  buxomc  To  entitles  Ijlia  afiir  to  come 

Ar.a  yif  he  wrongly  here  wcnde         To  peyno  of  hclle  wiihouten  endc 
'jod  made  to  his  ownc  likcncs  Echemonlyxiiii^h^rcmorcandlcs 

To  whom  he  hath  gyvea  wit  ;.nd  skil 
Ffor  to  knowe  buthe  good  and  il 
And  wille  to  these  ai  they  vouch s;ne    Good  or  evil  whcthertheiwolchave 
He  that  his  wiUe  to  good  wolebowe    God  wole  hym  withgrct  medeallo°>vc 
He  that  wukudncs  wole  and  wo  Gret  peync  shall  be  have  also 

That  mon  thcrforc  holde  is  for  wood 
That  cbcsuth  theevel  .ind  levc.h  I'.-.j  good 
'>"!  made  mon  of  most  di.^nitL-  Of  oil  creulurLs  most  fre 

Afii  namely  to  his  ownc  liknvi  As  bif';re  toldchit  cs 

And  most  Iiaii;  ,,'yven  and  yi;  ;;>  vtth 
Than  to  any  Cit.sturc  ilial  ly\>.:h 
And  more  hath  ii-.t  hym  >  it  tlicrto        Ikvcnc  blis  yif  he  wel  do 
A.. !  \ ;t  whtn  he  had  don  am;. s  An-.l  i.^scide  k>$t  ihrit  ilk.-  blis 

•.r.a  lok  monkynde  for  his  s.ike  And  fi>r  hii  love  dcth  v.nldc  take 

And  with  hi->  blot!  b;.u,-hti.-  htm  ayvne 
To  his  bliase  fr'<  cndi.".cs  pcyne. 

pRl.'IA     I'Aki    l>?.    MI.-I;KIA     HL'MAX.v    CoXDITIijXIS. 

Thus  gret  love  god  to  man  kiddc 
And  nony  goode  dodus  to  hym  didde 
Therifore  ecbe  mon  lernd  and  lewcd 
SirbiiKi'j  ihynke  on  love  that  he  hem  schcwcd 
A;;d  thv.se  giKJe  dedus  holde  in  myndc 
That  he  thu-;  didc  to  monkynde 
Ami  l<'Vc  and  thankc  hym  as  he  con 
Anfi  elliis  lie  i>  unkyndc  mon 
!  '"•h  h?  son-c  hym  day  and  nyght         And  bis  yiftes  uscn  hem  right 
Tus;M:n<lc  bis  wii  in  :.i<Klu3  scrvyse       Certainly  ellus  be  is  not  win^: 
IJi.i  be  knowi-  kyndely  wiiat  god  cs 
And  what  mnn  is  that  is  Ics 
Than  febul  mon  is  so'ile  and  !)•  dy        Tlmu  strong  !'od  is  r.r.\.\  mygliiy 
TliMU  ni'in  grcvetb  god  that  doth  not  v,i.lle 
What  mon  is  wortlii  therefore  to  U:le 
Thou  mcrryfull  and  gracious  god  is 
And  thou  full  of  alle  goodness 


fTa 
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Thou  right  wis  and  thou  sothfaste 

What  he  hath  done  and  shal  attc  laste 

And  eche  day  dotli  ti)  monkyndc 

This  schulde  echc  mon  have  in  mynde 

Ffor  the  rihtc  wave  to  that  blis 

That  Icduth  mon  thidur  that  is  this 
The  wnye  of  mekenes  principally        T  o  love  and  drede  god  almighty 
This  is  the  wayc  into  wisdome  Into  whuche  wave  non  may  come 

Withouten  knowing  of  god  here  His  myghtiis  and  his  workcs  sere 

But  ar  he  to  that  knowyng  Wynne 

Hymself  he  mot  knowe  withynne 
F.llus  knowyng  may  not  be  To  wisdom  way  non  entre 

Some  ban  wit  to  undurstonde  And  yit  thei  arc  ful  unknowonde 

And  some  thing  hath  no  knowyng 

That  myght  them  sture  to  good  Ij-ving 

Tho  men  had  nedc  to  lernc  echc  day 

Of  men  that  con  more  then  thay 
That  myhte  to  knowynge  hem  lede     In  mekenes  to  love  god  and  drede 
AVhich  is  wayc  and  goode  wissyng       That  maytohevcnblismen  brynge 

Jn  grot  pil  [peril]  of  sowle  is  that  mon 

That  hath  wit  mynde  and  no  good  con 
And  wole  not  lerne  for  to  knawe        The  workus  of  god  and   his  lawc 
He  nyle  do  afturmcst  no  lest  Bot  lyveth  lyke  an  unskitfuU  best 

That  nouther  hath  skil  wit  nor  mynde 

That  mon  Iy\'eth  ayeyn  his  kynde 
Yit  excuseth  not  his  unknowing        That  his  wit  useth  not  in  leryng 
Namely  in  that  him  oweth  toknowe    To  nieke  his  herte  and  make  it  lowe 
The  unknowyng  schulde  have  willc   To  lerne  to  know  good  and  lUc 

He  that  ought  con  schulde  lere  more 

To  knowe  al  that  nedeful  wore 
For  the  unkowyng  by  leming  May  brought  be  to  understondyug 

Ofmony  thyngus  to  knowe  and  se    That  hath  bin  is  and  shal  be 

And  so  to  mekenes  sture  his  wille 

To  love  and  drede  god  and  leve  al  ille 
Mony  ben  glad  triful  to  here  And  vanilces  woU  gladly  lere 

Bisy  they  bin  in  wordand  thought     To  lerne  that  soul  hclputh  nought 

But  that  that  nedeful  were  to  knowe 

To  here  they  are  wondur-slowe 

Therefore  con  thei  nothing  se 

The  pereles  thei  schulde  drede  and  fle 

And  what  wcye  thei  schulde  take 

And  whiche  weye  thei  schulde  forsake 

No  wondur  is  though  thei  go  wronge 

In  dcrknes  of  unknowyng  they  gonge 

Without  light  of  undurstondynge 

Of  that  that  falluth  to  right  knowynge 

Therefore  eche  christen  mon  and  wommon 

That  wit  and  wisdom  any  con 
That  tou  the  righte  weye  not  sen        Nor  flie  the  jjcriles  that  wise  6a 
Schulde  buxom  be  and  bisy  To  heren  and  leren  of  hem  nundx 

That  understonden  and  knowen  stil 
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he  wcyc  is  good  and  wheche  is  il 
it  w  olc  righl  weye  of  lyving  Icikc 
!)iS>-nne  scilh  the  boke 
i'  is  So  may  he  come  to  mekenys 

J  of  nil  virtues  is  last 
.ill  virtues  may  be  stcdefasl 
vtih  «cU  and  con  sc        What  he  is  was  and  schal  be 
may  be  told  Whilhur  he  be  young  or  old 

icoi.  ''ing  Andiil'hymself  hath  noknon-yng 

1  good  knowc  ny  fclc 

liui  111.  iiii^i  knowe  hym  selven  wcle 
:  a  mon  schuldc  furst  Icrc       To  knowc  hymself  propurly  here 
'he  kncwc  h\  inself  k-yndcly     Then  may  he  knuwe  god  almi^hly 
cndyng  thmke  schulde  he     And  on  the  last  day  that  scluJ  bc 
Knowe  schuldc  he  what  this  wurldc  es 
Full  of  ponipc  and  lechcrousnes 
And  lerne  10  knowe  and  thynke  with  alle 
What  shhal  aftir  this  lyf  bifalle 
Knowyng  of  this  schuldc  hym  lede 
To  mete  with  mckencs  and  with  drcde 
'  be  come  to  jjood  lyving  And  atte  last  to  good  endyng 

And  when  he  of  this  worlde  schal  wende 
Be  broutihl  to  blis  withouten  ende 
T  of  this  proces 

i  if  a  mon  hymscif  hit  es 

b"i  ai.iuiin.  1.1. jii  han  gret  lettynge 
That  ihei  may  have  no  nght  knowynge 
r>f  h.-.n;.itV  that  thei  schulde  first  knawe 
",  .  mckenes  schulde  hem  draw 

■J .  .    _;  _   nie  thyngus  I  fynde 
That  monncs  wit  makuth  ofte  biynde 
And  knowyng  of  hymscif  hit  lettuib 
Wherefore  he  hjTnself  foryetuth 
To  this  witncs  Ucmard  answers 
And  tho  four  are  written  in  thes  vers*,  &c. 

e  Bodleian  library  I  find  three  copies  of  the  Pricke  of 
■£SCit  very  different  from  that  which  I  have  just  cited.  In 
kit  poem  is  given  to  Robert  Grosthead  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
jcntioncd'.  With  what  probabihty,  I  will  not  stay  to  enquire; 
give  a  specimen.  1  will  only  premise,  that  the  language 
ing  arc  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  that  the  lines  .ire 
mger.  I'hc  poet  is  describing  the  future  rewaitis  and 
of  mankind. 

The  nod  soule  schal  have  in  his  heryngc 
CfW  ync  in  hcvene  and  gret  lykyngc  : 

And  !>.  jt*-  o^  ••  Nmm.    AmlGkMTIIIAii     And 

Am)  M?vS   Iiijjti.  u-  Princ. 


.  BM.  p  an-  GDI.  t. 

IX  \i.  trtfmta     AftJ  0  ti. 


,  ^^  ^  1^  (ader  vt  licvcnc        The  wii  of  lii*  kou  with  hu  c^c*  M«cia«.* 
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Ffor  hi  schuUcth  yhcre  the  aungcles  song, 

And  with  hem  hi  schuUeth'  sviige  ever  among, 

With  dclitable  voys  and  swj-the  clere 

And  also  with  that  hi  schullcn  have  ire* 

All  other  maner  of  ech  a  melodye, 

Off  well  lykyng  noysc  and  inenstralsye, 

And  of  al  maner  tencs'  of  musike, ' 

The  whuche  to  mannes  bcorte  migte  like, 

Withoutc  eni  maner  of  travayle. 

The  whuche  schal  never  cesse  ne  faylc  :  ^^ 

And  so  *  schil  schal  that  noyse  bi,  and  so  swcte  ' 

And  so  dclitable  to  sniale  and  to  grete, 

That  al  the  melodye  of  this  worldc  heer 

That  ever  was  yhuryd  ferre  or  neer 

Were  therto'  bote  as  sorwe"  and  care 

To  the  blisse  that  is  in  hevene  well  zare'. 


Of  llu  contrarU  of  that  blisse. 

Wei  grete  sonve  schal  the  synfolke  bytydc* 

Ffor  he  schullen  yhcre  in  ech  a  syde". 

Well  grel  noysc  that  the  feondcs'"  willen  make, 

As  the;  all  the  worlde  scholde  alto  schakc  ; 

And  allc  the  men  lyvynge  that  migtc  hit  yhure, 

Scholde  here  wit"  loose,  and  no  lengere  alyve"  dure. 

Thanne  hi'^  schullcth  for  sonvc  here  hondes  wringe, 

And  ever  weilaway  hi  schullethe  be  crj'inge,  &c 

The  gode  men  schullethe  have  worschipcs  grete. 

And  eche  of  them  schal  be  yset  in  a  riche  sete, 

And  ther  as  kyngcs  be  ycrownid  fayTe, 

And  digte  with  riche  perrie''and  so  ysetun"  in  a  chayr 

And  with  stones  of  vertu  and  preciouse  of  choyse, 

As  David  thy  said  to  god  with  a  mylde  voyce, 

Posuisti,  domiiu,  super  caput  corum,  &c. 

'  Lordc,  he  scyih,  on  his  heved  thou  scttest  wcl  arigl 

'A  coronne  of  a  prciious  sion  richcliche  ydigt.' 

And  so  fayrc  a  coronne  nas  never  non  yscne, 

In  this  worlde  on  kynges  hevcde'",  ne  on  quene : 

Ffor  this  coronne  is  the  coronne  of  blisse, 

And  the  ston  is  jo)'e  whereof  hi  schilleth  never  misse,  &f 

The  synfolke  schuUeth,  as  1  have  afore  ytold, 

Ffele  outrageous  hete,  and  afterwards  to  muche  colde ; 

Ffor  nowe  he  schullethe  freose,  and  now  brennc", 

And  so  be  ypyncd  th:\t  non  schal  other  kcnne". 

And  also  be  ybytc  with  dragonncs  fcUe  and  kcne. 

The  whuche  schuUeth  hem  destrye  ouirigte  and  cleue, 

1  %haa       » Ewr  «li««y«.       *  T>inci,       « ShrilL       »  Bui.       •  Sormw. 

-  -.  .N.criL       »  Eitlicr  ilJe.      ">  Devils     "  SenwM.      1«  R<:nuin       "  Chtv 

"Sealed.       )<>  Head.       "lliuUtheheUorchenooki,  which  Mifioiil 

-  IvnuW, 
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And  with  otlicr  vermyn  and  bcstcs  fcllc, 

^H 

The  whichc  bcoihc  nougt  but  fendes  of  hcllc,  &c. 

^H 

^Vchavc  then  this  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

^1 

This  due  is  yset  on  an  hei  hille. 

^H 

Ther  In.  SN  lifiil  m.in  may  thcno  tillc' : 

^^M 

Th 

'.nc  to  bcril  clenc, 

^^M 

Aiv. 

nnv  non  be  ysenc. 

^^^M 

Tl. 

^  to  undcrstondynge 

^^M 

B.. 

^yr  brennynjje. 

^^H 

The  uhui 

he  liuJi  ijiv.il  haddc  hecr  to  that  place, 

^^H 

WhWc  h, 

hadde  on  corthe  here  lyvcs  sp.ice  ; 

^^1 

At,-       ■ 

nc  in  my  thougt. 

^^H 

T!i 

.•3  that  were  ywroujt 

^^H 

Of 

t  yfcre*, 

^^^ 

An 

;d  clcre  ; 

^^H 

B<H 

..-.     IM^.II     5..    I.  It  J  IV. 

^^1 

W.v   1 

never  yscne.  &c. 

^^1 

Til: 

L-itc  of  hevenc  brigt 

^^H 

11 

lut  wcl  were  ydygt. 

^^H 

Ai 

t  ;i;k1  sotcly  cnlcyicd. 

^H 

Ai.. 

Iciily  av.una)  led',  &c, 

^^H 

Tl 

grete  and  smale 

^^H 

1  liknc  lu 

Uie  torrctics  of  clcne  cristuk,  &c. 

1 

w^  - • 

■  •' I'-an  lime,  quite   convinced  that  any  MSS.  of               J 

K' 

lEN'CE  in  English  belongs  to  Hampole. 

That               1 

^^W's  1111.  n.-    1, 

irjiiM.uion  from  the  Latin  appears  from  these 

verses.         ^J 

Thcrrf'iTe 

this  Iwikc  is  in  Englis  drawc 

■ 

Of. 

IS  that  bene  unknawc 

■ 

T< 

■.  that  arc  unkonande* 

■ 

Tl. 

ityn  undirstonde^ 

^ 

The  L 

il  in  prose,  entitled  STIMULUS  CONSCIENTI^>,  wiis         ^J 

^^L  t 

-r       lAunavlfd.       ^Turreu.        •  ManT. 

Tt;_i '  1..    ..1  .  .: 

^ 

m- 

,   ...- i.                      1 

W  TW  ¥hm\rmp-- 

,     .,,...,-               '    ],,    „,t.^™    ,,    .„).,   ,. ,^, .K„   • 

^H 

■    Udii|B*(«i.i- 

4 

L  Ik  BM.  aaO.  MS&  l^d,  1                                                       ■=  of  wme  Ezmito  rrem  iIm>                 J 

^£^«f  jml  -nw 

*To  w                                'f  (Jen  u*  bougL* 

m 

Hs  Be-*-  -   ■ 

.... 

^m 

■i^  •'>•''' 

^^^ 

^^^tndua'' 

^^^H 

^KdM(lI.» 

^ 

Pr  SECTION 

next  poet  in  succession  is  one  who  deserves  moi 
various  accounts.     Tliis   is   Robert    Longlande,   authc 
called  the  Vision   of   Pierce  Plowman,  a  secular 
fellow  of  Oriel    college,   in  Oxford.    He    flourished  a 
1350.    This  ix)cm  contains   a  series  of  distina   visic 
author  iinaginei  himself  to  have  seen,  while  he  was  a 
long  ramble  on  M.ilvcnie-hills  in  Worcestershire.     It  is 
vices  of  almost  every  profession  :  but  particularly  on 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  absurdities  of  superstition.    The! 
with  much  humour  and  spirit,  couched  under  a  stroi 
Mprical  invention.     But  instead  of  availing  himself  d 
K^pid  improvements  of  the  English  language,  Longlai 
Kdopts  ihc  style  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets.     Nor  did 
■n-iters  the  models  of  his  language  only:  he  likcwisi 
alliterative  versification,  which   consisted  in    using  & 
words  beginning  with  the  same  letter.     He  has   the 
rhyme,  in  the  place  of  which  he  thinks  it  sufficient  to  s 
pctual  alliteration.    But  this  imposed  constraint  of  S( 
initials,  and  the  affectation  of  obsolete  English,  by  ^ 

HUinKis,  «t  the  request  of  Margaret  HcUingilon  a  recliue,  Print  _  'TJ 
^Kiire  ■  And  Dp  fuirND«TlOKB  VlT*.  ■  Tjrry  ihou  not  to  oure.  Tl 
^E  I  ihe  library  of  a  C.  C.  Oroii  MSS.  137. 
■r  »  PariicuUrly,  T"*.-  PotcKE  or  Lovii  «/ 
^C. .  ,  of  Im-r.  MSS.  Bodl.  Arch.  B.  65.  f.  195 
^Bmi^hibjuo  I  Hitig  the  workA  of  our  author,  I  t] 

^^^^BS),.  ^  rioNK  under  thU  title.     Tkc/M^ 

^^^^^^^K' --'  a  mUut  famtJ M<t<S^3i!iJ 
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^Tieche  weye  is  good  and  wheche  is  il 
He  that  wole  right  weye  of  lyving  loke 
Shall  thus  bigynne  scith  the  boke 
I  know  first  what  hymsclf  is  So  may  he  come  to  mekcnys 

That  ground  of  all  virtues  is  last 
On  whiche  all  virtues  may  be  stcdefast 
itbat  icnowcth  well  and  con  se        What  he  is  was  and  schal  be 
■risere  man  may  be  told  Whcthur  he  be  young  or  old 

ien  he  that  con  al  other  thing  And  of  hymsclf  hath  no  knowyng 

He  may  no  good  knowe  ny  fele 
Bot  he  fursi  knowe  hym  selven  wele 
erfore  a  men  schulde  furst  lere      To  knowe  hymself  propurly  here 
It  yif  he  kncwe  hymself  kyndely    Then  may  he  knowe  god  almighty 
d  on  endyng  thinke  schulde  he     And  on  the  last  day  that  schal  bo 
Knowe  schulde  he  what  this  worlde  es 
Full  of  pompe  and  Icchcrousnes 
And  leme  to  knowe  and  thvnke  with  alle 
\\'bat  shhal  aftir  this  lyf  bi'fallc 
Know)-ng  of  this  schulde  hym  Icde 
To  mete  with  mekcncs  and  with  drede 
may  he  come  to  good  lyving  And  atte  last  to  good  endyng 

And  when  he  of  this  worlde  schal  wcnde 
Be  brought  to  blis  withoutcn  ende 
The  big>-nnyng  of  this  proces 
Right  knowyng  of  a  mon  hymself  hit  cs 
Bot  sommc  mon  han  grct  Icttynge 
That  thci  may  have  no  right  knowyngc 
Of  hcmselfe  that  thei  schulde  first  knawe 
That  first  to  mckenes  schulde  hem  draw 
Ther  of  some  ihyngus  1  fyndc 
That  monncs  wit  makuth  oftc  blynde 
And  knowyng  of  hymsclf  hit  Icttuth 
Wherefore  he  hymself  foryctuth 
To  this  witncs  Bernard  answers 
And  tho  fuur  are  written  in  thes  vers*,  &c. 

n  the  Bodleian  library  I  find  three  copies  of  the  Prfcke  of 
ssciENCE  very  different  from  that  which  I  have  just  cited.  In 
se  this  poem  is  given  to  Robert  Grosthead  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
»ve-mentioned*.  With  what  probability,  1  will  not  stay  to  enquire ; 
,  hasten  to  give  a  specimen.  I  will  only  premise,  that  the  language 
1  hand-writing  arc  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  that  the  lines  arc 
r  much  longer.  The  poet  is  describing  the  future  rewards  and 
aishments  of  mankind. 

The  good  soule  schal  have  in  his  heryngc 
Grct  joyc  in  hevenc  and  gret  lykynge  : 

Coapan  Taaacr,  BIbl.  pi  375.  col.  1.    And  p.  374.  col.  i.  Notn.    AndCxosTHEAD.    A:M 

&  AiliBL  s*'  pervuncn  4t<h 

l^a^  K.  <^  pcigamea.    And  G.  ai.    And  MSS.  Disb.  14.  Princ. 

fh  ^gi  (f  Iha  biiu  of  hevcac       Tlie  wit  of  hu  lou  with  bit  giftes  Mvene.' 
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most  probably  written  by  Hampole :  and  it  is  not  vay  lilcet]| 
Jicnild  translate   his   own  work.      The   author  and  tmnsla 
Peasily  confounded.     As   to  the  copy  of  the  English    poem 
bishop  Grosthead,   he   could   not  Ije  the   translator,  to  say^ 
mure,  if  Hampole  wTote  the  I-atin  original.     On  the  whole, 
w/is  the  author  of  the  two  translations,   at  least  we   may  pfl 
with  some  certainty,  that  they  belong  to  ihc  reign  of  £dw^ 


SECTION     VIII. 

The  next  poet  in  succession  is  one  who  deserves  rr 
v.irious  accounts.     This   is   Robert    Longlandc,   aut 
called  the  VISION  OF   Pierce  Plowman,  a  secular  prieil 
fellow  of  Oriel    college,   in  Oxford.    He   flourished   about  i 
13;a    This  poem  contains  a  series   of  distinct    visions,  w, 
author  imagines  himself  to  have  seen,  while  he  was  slcepin* 
long  ramble  on  Malvcme-hills  in  Worcestershire.     It  is  a  sati 
vices  of  iOinust  ever)'  profession  ;  but  particularly  on  the  co 
of  llic  clergy,  and  the  absurdities  of  superstition.     These  arc 
with  much  humour  and  spirit,  couched  under  a  strong  ve) 
g'lrical  invention.     But  instead   of  availing  himself  of  the  r 
'  iniprovemenls  of  the  English  language,  Longland  pr 
IS  the  style  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets.     Nor  did  hem 
w  I  iters   the  models  of  his  language  only:  he  likewise  imiti 
alliterative  versification,  which   consisted  in    using  an  agg 
words  laeginning  with  the  same  letter.     He  has   therefore 
rhyme,  in  the  place  of  which  he  thinks  it  sufficient  to  substit 
petual  alliteration.    But  this  imposed  constraint  of  seeking 
initials,  and  the  affectation  of  obsolete  English,  by  den 


hnffd 

'  Tarry  ihou  nor  lo  oun.'    They  art 

f  f.  C.  C.  Oxoii.    MbS    137.     I  find 

-'-     7'V  Prickk  of  I.ovr  -'---  ''- 

k)1.  Aixrh.   B.  6}.  f 


if  our  author, 

'f'trAyreif.  M  - 
;  Nii.vn,  mai  •■ 


-I.    Maoy 
Tanner,  1 


.«.M.i.-  ..i.M^.-.,  ,,.n  i..viii..iu-M  .•>   Tanner,  1 
-1S0I  tbcrciguci  king Ldward Ul,  prcscnm 


Hit  il  m»)r  \k  oli*fr\-c<I,  I 
i-^c  (>r  i^laift  b  alM)  Of 
itting  ihc  conqueit  tt 
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man  as  me  thought,  and  like  to  my  sdfc, 

»nd  called  mc.  by  my  kimle'  name 

Xt't  '  '    '      I  hou  th.it  my  name  knoweste 

1  i  he,  and  no  wight  better 

V.  111.'     1  iiuur.HT  sayd  he  than, 

I  •  ills  seven  yeres,  se  ye  me  no  rather  ? 
All  I.  n'j  1  .  '  ■^•:oih  I  tho,  ihoii  couldcsl  me  wysshe 
Wher  lh.it  i  llcth,  and  do  me  that  to  knowe 
Iin«  1 1     in.i  :,:._.  .  i_K,  and  DoBEST  the  ehirde  quod  he 
A'  re  vcrtucs,  and  be  not  farre  to  finde, 

V  "c  of  livs  longe,  and  of  hys  two  b:indcs 

A'  'if  his  lod,  his  livclud  winclh' 

A  ;,  !>Tig',  takclh  but  his  owDC 

A:  wt'  ne  dedigious,  DowF.L  him  followeth 

I I  '  thus,  and  he  doth  much  more 
H  ii,  and  lovely  of  spcache 
A  iicr  th.it  hem  nedcth 

T  s,  he  hath  to  brok*  hem.il, 

T.  ind  hys  Jicyas 

A  -'iiy  he  hath  made  him  fren  dcs 

A  ■■I.  and  hith  rendretl'  the  bible 

A:  "' ■.  saynte  Paulcs  wcrdcs 

L  cum  sitis  ipsi  sapicntes. 

A I  ,.  Ayth  you  for  to  lyve 

A:  I  he  good,  for  so  go<l  you  hototh 

L''  1.  and  bearelh  a  bisliops  crossc 

I*  i(ic  10  lialyc'  men  from  hell 

A  li '  to  pull  downe  the  wyked 

1.  anyi-  wvKcdncs,  DiiWKI.L  to  tene 

As  I-  and  LJoiitr,  amongest  hem  have  ordeyncd 

1  lie  to  be  kyiij;c,  to  rule  hem  bocth 

Ti  lLL  ajid  UOiitT,  .irnc'"  .ig.iynstc  DOBESlE 

Ti  '           "m,  and  cast  hem  in  yrons 

Aj  I  for  hem,  they  be  there  for  ever 

TliM'.  <  iiEi,  .Tiid  DuBESTE  the  ihyrd 

CrouiK-i  ,  to  kepcn  hem  al 

Ar  '  •  '  .  by  her"  thre  wyttcs 

A-  111  as  they  thre  assentyd. 

I  '  ;i.  thni  lie  me  thus  taught 

Aii  I  5,  I  covet  to  lemc, 

H-  riLR,  done  .imong  the  people 

Iv  ihc^- quotli  Thol'ght,  wer  tho  " iii  dwell 

tl  ■  cm  tell,  that  nowe is  alvve. 

T.  lycs  \vc  yeden^' 

I)i  /:  aye  .ifter  other. 

A :  ;  Lb  \V  VT  gan  we  mete 

H .  •,  lyke  to  none  other 

\\a:  :     p:  -1  II)  5  apparell,  nor  poverty  nether 
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And  sayde  hyni  sothdye,  Septies  in  die  cadit  Justus, 

Seven'  sythcs  sayclh  the  boke,  s>Tincth  the  righlfull. 

And  who  so  synncth  I  say,  doih  evcl  as  nic  thinkcth,] 

And  DowtL  and  Doevvl  may  not  dwel  togither. 

Ergo  he  is  not  alway  among  you  fryers 

He  is  other  whylc  els  where,  to  wyshen  the  people. 

I  shal  say  the  my  sonnc.  sayde  the  frier  than 

How  seven  sithcs  llic  sadde-  man  on  a  day  synneth. 

By  a  forvisne'  quod  the  fryer,  I  shal  the  faire  shcwe 

Let  bryng  a  man  in  abote,  pmyd  the  brodc  Avater 

The  windc  and  the  water,  and  the  bote  waggyng 

Make  a  man  many  time,  to  fall  and  to  stande 

For  stand  he  never  so  stitfe,  he  stumblcth  if  he  move 

And  yet  is  he  safe  and  soiinde,  and  so  h)Tn  behoveth,^ 

For  if  he  ne  arise  the  rather,  and  raght  to  the  stere. 

The  wind  would  with  the  water  the  bootc  overthrow.! 

And  than  were  his  life  lost  through  latches*  of  himsc 

And  thus  it  falleth  quod  the  frier,  bi  folk  here  on  crtll 

The  water  is  likned  to  the  world,  that  wancth  and  w« 

The  goods  of  this  world  ar  likened  to  the  gret  waves 

That  as  winds  and  wethers,  walken  a  bout. 

The  bootc  is  likcnde  to  our  body,  that  bryti!  is  of  ky 

That  through  the  fleshc,  and  the  frayle  worlde 

Synncth  the  sadde  man,  a  day  seven  tymes 

And  deadly  synne  doeth  he  not,  for  Dowel  him  kep 

And  that  is  Ch.\ritie,  the  chapion,  chiefe  helpe  agayne  S 

For  he  strengtiicth  man  to  stand,  and  stirrcth  mans  ! 

And  thoughe  thy  bodi  bowe,  as  bote  doth  in  water. 

Aye  is  thy  soule  safe,  but  if  thou  wylt  thy  self 

IJo  a  deadlye  sinne,  and  drenche  so  thy  soule 

God  wyll  suffer  wel  thy  slouth,  if  thy  sclfe  lykcUi 

For  he  gafe  the  two  ycrcsgifts,  to  teme  wel  thy  sclfe 

And  that  is  witte  and  frcwil,  to  every  wight  a  portion 

To  flyingc  fowlcs.  to  fishes,  and  to  beastes 

And  man  hath  nioste  thereof,  and  most  is  to  blame 

But  if  he  wnrch  «cl  thenvith,  as  DowEL  hym  tcacheti 

I  have  no  kind  knowyni:  quoth  I,  to  coceive  all  your  wot 

And  if  I  may  live  and  lokc,  I  shal  go  leame  better       h 

I  bikenne  the  Christ,  that  on  the  crosse  dyed  ^M 

And  I  said  the  same,  save  you  from  misclwunce         ^" 

And  give  you  grace  on  this  ground  good  me  to  worth. 

And  thus  I  went  wide  whcr,  walking  mine  one 

By  a  wydc  wcldemcs,  and  by  a  woddes  syde, 

Slissc  of  ihc:  birdes.  brought  mc  on  slepc. 

And  under  a  lynde*  on  aland,  lened  I  a  stoundc* 

To  lyth  the  laycs',  tho  lovely  fowlcs  made, 

Mynho  of  her  mouthes  made  me  there  to  slepe 

The  inajvelouscst  metelles.  mctte'  me  than 

That  cverdremed  wyght,  in  world  as  1  wcnte. 
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Aed  so  it  scmetli  by  him,  as  the  bible  tclleth, 

There  bf  sayiie,  Dixit  ct  facta  sunt. 

He  must  worch  with  hys  wond,  and  his  wyt  shewe 

And  in  tliis  inaner  was  man  made,  by  might  of  God  almighty 

\\'i<  'it  and  his  workmanship,  and  with  life  to  last 

All  i  s<ive  him  a  goste',  of  the  godhed  of  heven 

All  -I aunted  him blysse 

All  ii  KiS'LiE  made,  Caro  it  highC 

Anil  ir  ;is  M-i  c,  as  man  with  a  soule 

And  that  he  >  ii  work,  and  with  word  both 

Through  mi>;i.i  > ;  ...^  ;ajjcsiy,  man  was  imaked 

Inwyt  and  Alwyts,  closed  bene  iherin 

For  love  of  the  ladie  Anima,  that  life  is  nempned* 

Ofcr  al  in  mans  body,  she  walketh  and  wandreth 

And  in  the  hcrte  is  hir  home,  and  hir  most'  rest 

And  In  wit  is  in  the  head,  and  to  the  hertc  loketh 

What  Anima  is  leef  or  loth*,  he  leadith  hyr  at  his  wiL— 

Thiui  had  WlT  a  wife,  was  hotc  dame  STUDY, 

Thai  \t<rc  was  of  Icre,  and  of  liche  bocth. 

Sh.  ■  uroghi,W'itmcsoteched 

An  lie  Study,  stemely  sayde. 

U'..  '  -.lie  to  Wyt,  any  wysdomestotdl 

To  I.      .    , '  .  that  frentyke  be  of  wyttes 

AiiC  i!  inned'  him,  and  bade  him  be  styl 

\Vm!i    .:       1  -,  to  wysh  any  sottes 

And  i,i>i^c,  .'■>  L  man,  Margarite  Pcarlcs 

AiDongc  hoggcs,  tlut  have  hawes  at  wyll. 
Thcv  <lo  T)ut  drivel  thereon,"  drafe  were  hem  lc\er', 
TIs  .JUS  pcarlcs  that  in  paradice  waxcth'. 

I  •■-,  iMih,  quod  she,  that  shew  it  by  her  works, 

Tlui  Uein  were  lever  land^,  and  lordshypon  earth. 
Or  rychcs  or  rontcs.  and  rest  at  her  wyll. 


Thaiial 
Wvw«l 

H-i     ' 


wcs,  that  SaJomon  sayde  ever. 
ttc,  nowe  it  not  worth  a  kerse" 

lis", as  clothcrs  kembherwoiJe 
\N  .ind  conspyrc  wrongs 

Aim  <-■  -,  U)  let  wylh  truth 

Hi  i!   .  ,1.  is  oft  tkpcd  to  counscll, 

T';-.  ■"■'-    "vl   1..- >-r„lh 

I-:.    1.     ..    •:■  I  ,..                                                      ih 

•l;:i'    .......:.  _....:_  _.  :.,_.   ,..rld 

Til  l)y  such  as  done  cvyl 

E<.  mtcs  in  seculo  obtinuerunt  divitias. 

L<i  :ic,  which  lords  be  these  shrewes  ? 

Tb  veth  most,  lest  good  thc>  dcaleth 

Ar  ic  to  that  comcii,  that  most  catel  weldeth'^. 

8ui  I  uxciiint,  Justus  autem,  &c 
VliOU  tuT  hci  harlotrye,  tnaye  have  of  her  goodes 
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l8o         KYNDE,  THE  MAKER— AN rM A— SIR  GODFRAY  COWEU. 

Sadde  of  hys  semblaunce.  and  of  soft  chcie 

I  durste  not  move  no  matter,  to  make  hym  to  laughc. 

But  as  I  bade  THOUGHT  tho  i)e  mcinc  belwcne 

And  put  forth  some  purpose,  to  prevent  bis  wyts 

What  was  UowELL  fro  Dobet,  and  Dobfst  fro  hem  both. 

Than  THOUGHT  in  that  tyme,  sayd  these  wordes 

Wliether  Dowell  Doue t,  and  Dur.EST  ben  in  land 

Here  is  wyl  wold  wyt,  if  Wit  could  leach  him 

And  whether  he  be  man  or  woman,  this  man  fain  wold  espy 

And  worch  as  they  thre  wold,  this  is  his  enten. 

Here  Dowell dwclleth  quod  Wit,  not  a  day  hence 

In  a  castel  that  kind'  made,  of  four  kins  things 

Of  earth  and  ayre  is  it  made,  mingled  togfithers 

With  wind  and  with  u-ater,  witterly*  enjoyned 

KVNDE  hath  closed  therein,  craftely  withall  I 

A  Lemman'  that  he  lovcth,  like  to  him  sclfc  I 

Anima  she  hyght,  and  Envye  her  hateth 

A  proude  pricker  of  Fraunce,  princeps  hujus  mundi 

And  woulde  wynnc  her  away  with  wiles  and  he  myghfe  | 

And  Kind  knoweth  thys  well,  and  kepeth  her  the  better. 

And  dothe  her  with  sir  Dowell  is  duke  of  thys  marche 

DoBET  is  her  damoscll.  sir  Dowel's  daughter 

To  ser\'e  this  lady  Icily*  both  late  and  rathe*. 

DoiiEST  is  above  both  a  byshops  pere, 

That  he  byd  nioolc  be  doo"  he  ruleth  them  all 

Anima  that  lady,  is  led  by  his  Icming, 

And  the  constable  of  the  castell,  that  kepeth  al  the  watcbc 

Is  a  wyse  knight  withall,  sir  In  wit  he  hight 

And  hath  fyvc  fayre  sonnes  by  his  fyrst  wyfe 

Syr  Secwcl  and  Saywel,  and  Hearweil  I  he  end 

Syr  Worcliwcl  with  thy  hand,  a  wight  man  of  strength 

And  Syr  Godfray  Gowel,  great  lordcs  forsoth 

These  (y\x  l>cne  set,  to  save  this  lady  Anima 

Tyl  KiNncom  or  send,  to  save  her  for  ever 

What  kins  thing  is  Kind  quod  1,  canst  thou  me  telle 

Kynd  quod  Witlc  is  a  creator,  of  al  kmnis  thinges 

Father  and  former  of  all.  that  ever  was  makyd 

And  that  is  the  great  god  that  ginning  had  never 

Lord  of  lyfe  and  of  light,  of  blys  and  of  payne 

Angels  and  al  thing  arnc  at  hys  wyl, 

And  man  is  him  most  like,  of  markc"  and  of  shape. 

For  through  the  word  that  he  spake,  wexen  forth  bestes 

And  m.ide  Adam,  llkcst  to  him  selfcone 

And  Eve  of  his  ribbc  bone,  without  any  meane 

For  he  was  smgulcr  him  sclfc,  and  sayde  faciamus 

As  who  say  more  must  hereto,  then  my  wordeone 

My  might  must  hclpc  now  with  my  spechc. 

Even  as  a  lord  shuld  make  leters,  and  he  lacked  perclimcnt 

Tliough  he  could  wTitc  never  so  wel,  if  he  had  no  pen 

The  letters  for  al  his  lordship,  1  Icvc  wer  never  imakvd 
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■le  of  the  dcalh,  withdraw  not  her  prid                                ^^H 

^m    ^ 

iiuous  to  the  pore,a5  pure  charitir  wold                               ^^B 

^    I. 

^^^^^ 

A 

^^H 

A 

^^^^H 

A 

^^B 

^      1 

,,,,,                                                                       ^^^^H 

^m    li 

^^^^1 

^1 

iliTobit.                     ^^^H 

^1    ''^ 

^H 

■    I- 

It  shal  endure             ^^^^| 

^^M     Suchc 

ssons  lordes,  shouldc  love  to  hcare                                      ^^^^1 

^H      And  how  he  myght  most  mc>'ny,  nianylch  Tyndc                           ^^^H 
^H     Not  lu  fare  as  a  fidcler,  or  a  frier  tn  sckcfcAstcs,                            ^^^^H 

^H     Homcly 

at  other  mens  houses,  and  hatcn  her  ownc:                       ^^^H 

^1     Elengc' 

is  the  hal  every  dav  in  the  wckc                                         ^^^^B 

^H    ThcfL-  the  lorde  ne  the  ladv  Ivkcth  not  to  sytte                             ^^^^H 

^m   ^'' 

'■  cchc  rj'che  a  rule'^  to  eaten  by  hem  selfe                     ^^^^| 

^1   ]: 

irler,  for  poorc  nicns  sake                                               ^^^^| 

^^          Of    HI    ' 

■vdi  a  chymney,  and  leave  the  ehicfe  ha!              ^^^^M 

\           That  V 

■  r  meales,  men  to  eate  in. —                                 ^^^^| 

^^    y\f>a-' 

was  ware,  what  dome  Studic  told                  ^^^^| 

^B    I' 

cunncth  not                                             ^^^^^ 

^B       Al:.       .    . 

. :h,  and  drew  him  arcre'                                 ^^^^H 

^H     AihI  lor  no  carping  I  cold  after,  nc  kneling  to  thenb                    !^^^H 

^H     I  inv:;hl 

■7XX  no  L'rrivne.  of  his  grcl'.'  wvllij                                      ^^^^H 

■      It: 

itcd,  and  1                 t  upon  Study             ^^^^H 

^B    '" 

.  bcsccheii                                                      ^^^^B 

^^1     AlK.1  utu 

n  1  uai>  war  uf  his  wil,  to  lus  wile  1  Imitid                         ^^^^B 

^^1    And  say 

de  inercic  madame,  your  man  shal  1  worth                        ^^^^B 

^^B     As  ton^e 

as  I  Ii\-c  both  late  and  c.arlie                                           ^^^H 

^1     Foir  (u  « 

orchen  your  wil,  the  whyle  mi  life  endured)                        ^^^^B 

^B    \V 

"     .  to  know  to  what  is  Do'.vn.         ^^^H 

^1    ^ 

lid  for  thi  niildc  spccli                        ^H 

^H   I. 

i.i.u  Clergye  is  hoicn'                        ^^^^B 

H     Hc.m: 

I  wyfc,  within  these  syx  moncths                        ^^^^H 

^1     hs.  > 

"  '"cs,  Scripture  is  hyr  name                            ^^^^H 

^1    Til.  . 

crmy  teachingc                                           ^^^^B 

^B     Sh- 

^^^^^1 

r    T! 

■  \v                              ^^^^^H 

U       A: 

n  to  gyHe                    ^^^^B 

^H    A 

■■  way  where  that  Clcrj.^ic'' dwelt                     ^^^^^| 

^1  A 

'jiiod  1,  for  tynie  is  that  I  weud                   ^^^^B 

^B  A 

ic,  hence  to  suffer                                ^^^^B 

H  ^< 

>u  wylt  Icarnc                                       ^^^H 

^    Ai- 

id  rest  thou  not  therui,                     ^^^^H 

T.- 

'  ith  to  cleri^ie  comcst  thou  never,       ^^^^B 

Anu  -i; 

■iciliatlcol    .                                                 ^^^H 

<sj2jt,.,k. 

•11  <                                             *am6ii.                   TBb.1.              ^H 

^^■Bp^Bl^*^     ii 

Kr' 

^^^m 

lb 

H|^^HJ^^V^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^k^^^^^^^^^^^^^^| 

l84  THE  CXEARGYE— THEOLOGY— THE  MONKS— CHAUCEB. 

Leave  it  on  thy  left  half,  a  large  mile  and  more, 

Tyll  thou  come  to  a  courte,  kepc  well  thy  tonge 

Fro  leasinges  and  Ijlher  speach',  and  licorous  drinckes 

Than  shah  thou  se  Sobrietie,  and  Simplicitie  of  spoche 

That  ech  might  be  in  his  wyll,  his  wytte  to  shewe 

And  thus  shalt  ye  come  to  Clearg)'e  that  can  mani  thiages 

Saye  hym  thys  signc,  I  sette  him  to  schole 

And  that  I  grete  wel  his  wife,  for  I  wTot  her  many  bokes 

And  set  hir  to  Sapience,  and  to  the  psalter  glose 

Logikc  I  learned  her,  and  manye  other  lawes, 

And  all  the  unisons  to  musikc,  I  made  hir  to  know, 

Plato  the  poete,  1  put  him  firste  to  boke, 

Aristotle  and  other  moe,  to  argue  I  taught 

Grammer  for  gyrles,  I  garde  firste  to  wrytc 

And  beat  hem  with  a  bales,  but  if  they  would  Icame 

Of  all  kinnes  craftes,  I  contrived  tooles 

Of  carpentre  of  carvers,  and  compassed  masons 

And  learned  hem  level  and  line,  though  1  loke  dimme 

And  Theologie  hath  tened  me,  seven  score  times, 

TTic  more  I  muse  thcrin,  the  mistier  it  scmeth 

And  the  deper  I  devine,  the  darker  me  it  thynketh. 

The  artifices  and  persuasions  of  the  monks  to  procure  donations  Ti5 
their  convents,  are  thus  humorously  ridiculed,  in  a  strain  which  seems 
to  have  given  rise  to  Chaucer's  Sompnour's  Tale, 

Than  he  assoyled  her  sone,  and  sithen  he  sayde : 
We  have  a  windowe  in  working,  wil  set  us  ful  high, 
Woudst  thou  glase  the  gable,  and  grave  therin  thy  name, 
Scher  shoulde  thy  soulc  be  heven  to  have*,  &c 

CovETiSE  or  Covetousness,  is  thus  drawn  in  the  true  colours  of 
satirical  painting.  - 

1  Wanun.  ^M 

*fol.  xii.  a.  b.     These,  and  die  foUowing  lines,  are  plainly  copied  by  Oiaucer,  va        ^H 

And  I  shall  cover  yourlcyrke,  and  your  doisture  do  moken,  ^M 

Chaucer,  Sompn.  T.  p.  93.  v.  S35.  edit.  Urr.    But  with  new  itrokes  of  humour.                  ^M 

Yeve  me  then  of  thy  goldc  to  make  our  cloyster,  ^H 

Quod  he.  for  many  a  muscle  and  mauy  an  oyster*  ^H 

Whan  othir  men  nave  been  full  well  at  ease,  ^H 

^L                            Have  ben  our  fode  our  cloystcr  for  to  reysc  ^H 

^P                          And  yet,  piid  wotc,  unncthe  the  fundament  ^M 

■                             Parfburtmd  is,  ue  of  our  pavement  ^H 

Tliar  is  not  yet  a  tile  within  our  woncs,  ^^| 

Bifod.  we  owe  fourtio  pound  for  stones.  ^H 

So  also  to  the  Pix)uchman's  Ckedb,  hereafter  mentioned.    Sig.  B.  iii.  A  friaa-  say^  ^H 

So  that  thou  mow  amende  our  house  with  money  other  els  ^H 

With  som  calol,  other  com  or  cuppes  of  sylvere  ^H 

And  again,  Sign.  A.  iil  ibid.  ^H 

And  mighlest  on  amenden  as  with  money  of  thine  own,  ^H 

Thou  ahuldesl  kncly  biforc  Christ  in  compas  of  gt>ld,  ^^M 

In  the  wide  wynduwe  westward,  wel  liign  in  the  midel.  ^H 

That  is,  'your  figure  shall  be  painted  in  glass,  in  the  middle  of  the  west  window,  &c'    Bdt4l 
this  passage  berofter. 
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An<'  ,  can  I  him  no  discrivo, 

.So  '  I ,  so  slcrncly  he  lokcd, 

He  I'iotscti  and  babcrlypped  aUo  ; 

NV;.  •  i  '.d  cycn  as  a  blinde  hagge, 

■1'  :  1  ton  puisf  lolled  his  chckes, 

/  '  1  in  his  chyn  they  shevered  for  colde  : 

:  ii is  bacon  his  bcrd  was  bidraulcd, 
!'•.  .ind  a  lousy  hattc  above. 
'  lui.',  of  twelve  winter  age, 
lye,  and  full  of  lycc  creepinge  ; 
oiild  have  lepcn  the  belter, 
'in  the  welte,  so  was  it  thredbare. 

I         L    ,      _:.=c,  quoth  this  catifc, 

KoT  iomctinic  1  ser\id  Symme  at  style, 

And  vi.-iv  hib  prentice  plight,  hisprofyt  towate. 

Fyi  10  lye,  a  leef  other  Iwayne 

\V) '  .vay,  was  my  first  lesson  : 

To  \V>  •'  and  to  Winchester'  1  went  to  the  fayie 


•  Tabid.    AcMi. 

S  Wy  «  ptdbmbty  Wryhill  in  HanTp»hire,  where  a  famout  ^r  still  mbsuts. 

*  Aaaiandy^  iM^brr  msrrv  rtritir^'Jnni;  tmvns  wer^  cuabli&hcd.  and  the  n«r«arir«  or  i^ma- 
mm->»M  Uti,  tr-*>'  ■!!  and  the  in.  r 

I  Ic  (yvotft'  ijditics  of  cv'-'  .t 

;  tD  vludl^  *■  rcvrncd  p=:' 

ilor  ttic  C' 

•1 


U'S^SlHf 


oftr. 


M  Mvcn  tttil' 
i  aad  al  fbodun: 

iMIuTdJI  I 

TC  »l«  ■ 

taad  other  oi: 


-J  *  V^^^  "' 


t    \*ru*    And 
lin>pie      Nil- 


:  ^1  tending 


»'t> 
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With  mani  manner  merchandise,  as  mi  master  rac  hlgUt-  - 
Than  dravc  I  me  among  drapers  mydonct'  to  lernc. 
To  draw  the  lyfcr  along,  the  longer  it  semed 
Among  the  rich  rayes,  &c. 

Our  author,  who  probably  could  not  get  preferment,  thus  inveighs 
against  the  luxury  and  diversions  of  the  prelates  of  his  age. 


400/.     Edward  I.  H-T 
which  his  rschMtor 


fur 


■  roi^.  hi  u 
fijr  15  dfly*.  ^ 
I  tQ7,  In  th<. 
i  ud  twenty  [i 
i    lhckiug'<  ^^>: 


Mi-jull   yot.  if  he  L 

f  *  bougbic  fur  the  h^- 

p   i.-.7      This  !.i.  t  . 


at  till  Fail 
,  as  wine,  wi 


.  fuuudi;r,  lli. 
hirox  for  the 


\  lower  amoi. 

-^1    ^ra^^  ():[ 


f.iir.     '  Caj' 

'  ■>.   cjuod   iClie-.. 

\S\NTON,  vel  jlibi  apud 

1    ud  diiccnta^  libras  .-csiii; 

;•'?;   wcie   >:..ir.tcd  in    t!ic    ^ 


H.;ury  VlJi 


U  p-  50^,  h  edii.  Urr.    '  N 

'  Icnir.'     tn   \\\r   itJdilc- 
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And  now  is  religion  a  rider,  a  romer  by  the  s'.rc-..;, 

A  leader  of  lovcdaycs*  and  a  loudc^  •->•.,%  .ir 

A  pricker  on  a  palfrey  from  mancr  to  iiiitntr. 

Ai!  hcapc  of  houndes  at  his  arse  as  h-.-  a  lor^l  •.. ..-'.'. 

And  yf  but  his  knave  kncle,  that  shall  !.;.-,  cop-.-  or;.:.-. 

He  loured  on  hym,  and  asked  who  tan;;:/.  }.;r.i  curt-.-.,.  -.'. 

There  is  great  picturesque  humour  in  th'.-  ('j'.'.;:\.r'.,;  ];r.-;5. 

Hunger  in  hcsttho  hem  wastour  by  th'.-  rr.--.:. 

And  wrong  him  so  bytho  wombc  t'fi::t  b-/.;.  i.:-.  -./.-i  v.-iVjr.-l : 

He  buffeted  the  breton  about  the  cl.tl:'.:i 

That  he  loked  lyke  a  lantcrnc  al  his  lif-.-  i.fv.r'. 

And  in  the  following,  where  the  Vices  aro  .--.:<r-: ;-..-.*■;':  -.-  '.',:..>■. 
and  coining  to  confession,  amon;j  which  is  ;;:';  r:,.;.r'.  of  Lr.vy. 

Of  a  frercs  frokc  were  the  fore  sieves, 

And  as  a  leke  that  hath  lied  long  in  th  j  =-:r.:  -.- 

So  looked  he  with  Icane  chekcs,  loweri.':,-  f  .-ji-:''. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  transcribe  other  strok'.-s  of  h-,'~'.-;r  wl'.h  -.•.•! 
tkis  poem  abounds.  Bt-fore  one  of  the-  \'i-io:.->  '.},':  y,'::  {■■.'.'.:  ■^\ 
«hile  he  is  bidding  his  beads.  In  a.ioth-jr  h'.-  <'l'.\'.:V-,.\  /■.:.:.■.':. 
•hose  banner  is  borne  by  Pride.  r;s  ■.'.■A'.'.r.i'.'l  ir.to  :*  ::.;:.-. .:::; 
rjiging  of  bells,  and  a  solemn  con;^ra'.ii!:!V.'/  ;>.''oc';i-.;'-;i  of  >-.'.. 
launks  marching  out  to  me-.-i  ;;nd  receive  !;:::.'. 

S  Wa.:tt  cc  S  i'-i; ;.  t  :''i  .;.    f  N-^r^:-'    '  :■  ^:.-l-    y  .       ■■;..;■'    ■    ■:    ■:■■■ 
m  Ml'..     KV.'a.ci.AJ-  N'.if   i:      ;:     '....•     .'•■■■    i-      .    ■   ■ 
K^'.f.  '.-f  v.it.re      I:  >  -.'ir-  .1  •  .-•,  I  .    *>-...  .-.      '  -     .     -     1      -    ■'  ■;.■■-    i, 

-  I'rr.       r:-.-.-ir.!..:i.,  .  :i-l  K.  '.!;     ,-.  :.     -.  :..     ■.;  .-•■:-     •;.  -.f  ;,■   .  .    .. 

T'-rfc-hlre.  hi  :;! '.  wl'Ii  ,7  h- -■•    ..;       .:.:.:.•-  I      ■.''•.'■ 

*  F -f    !   X     'I  ;ir  f ';'.*::ij  ;  .-■         ;■.!.;•.-!.      ...   l   ;-  ;;  -, 

si   t?^eVi.lV-!MMKck■;i'r^!.f  ;:.:.,•  Vul.-y  VIII  ■  1,' .:.-.,    .■     .  ■.     '■.;■'.    ,','     .  ... 

.Vr.'l  Tii«u  -II "L'.  r--::'.  f  i;iv,,  --'-.-'     •  •      -  -.    -  .- 

A-.il '-'.ic  >- ■- .»- li -J   ....;•;  I...--,      f..'    :,  .->.-;;,  . 

Ar.'i  a-ii'.-;:  '•;  :r,  •  „,.'.  ,  t:.-  :.i,  ■     .■  .       :•  .  ' 

A'  i  ttl';n  fr;-r   1:.  K .r  f:-. y:  .-    -.    ::'■.:  •  .  ./ 

Oft:   •..\.^:.:\.:.  o  !::  .  i:.  :..  .:  ^  t:  . 

Tti«  <;r.  .-  Ti.  . .;.,.;.  K;.l  I.-.-:  :.  •.  .:  '..;■-■    . 

Aii^  ti.:iii  >i.\I:  t:i'.  J'.- :    fA  .-;•;■,.-.        :.     ,      '  f-.r ',-.'.'. 

H\-.-E  A  K.'.iy  Ki;  r,f:i  k::. ',,:.:.;  .■-  ".-.-.-KTf  ■     ■ 

Afkix  fi«I  IzsAV.  a.    Witre  he --'l  :•;-:-•  !'j  t;.c  k;.. ;*-.:>•.'.";'-:,  .V:  ■>■    .;;  *v  '.X 

M..„.f:.  '..;,.-■.-..- 

814^11  l-jrnc  a^  t-;:..; !.,:    •!.  J,  //;t'  />w*  nffr^dirth  r.frr. 

Tbli,   I  tup^rt*,  wi-  nf^vMr';';  '^- •-:'>..  i*.  W-V.-T.'    'i.  -.-  ."■.-      I  '-•.."'  *•*- 
auixe  of  a  j>i»a.;e  •:.  i'.  r    1'.  -.v.T.  1-1,  ».-..       .:.,       \      .:■.•■■.     ■  •  ;.  .  :  ..- 

leOed  the  ulns  and  f;]i;.r',  ,  ..*  :;.--...-.;..:.    f  ;;  .     j-r.  i.  .    :•,'.•   .    '. 

a«afiz.'<n.  anil  spca*.:;.',,-    ■'  ::•,   ;.,:•   :i -.. J.     ',.■".    \  '.  .r   "...     ■  .-.  •   " 

pcnoB  rvr  anlhCT  calU  1:  .^  .>.',..'. :    .>.:;..:  J,-, -.u-;.':  f.r:. ..'''.■.'•! /.;;   •/  /-'-.'*  '  ■• 
'jmUfJv-iti  7f:tn.'    A:''.'.r^  ti-Ii :'  r  >:  ..r.4    j  i,  t  <:  ;i:i  •■ .:  :•    ::..:'.f    .        ..   .-.»'.■ 
Ka  pfamincc-laiii-.:;:^.-.- '..  i'.. -'..'-'■     .';..:  ...-''.•.■/     ■.','.■■■.:.■/■■■,/■'.■■■■ 

'      AlOJ-.tUtjta-^',l   n  r.  •:!       i     !.   !^jc«-.:;!    ■.      'I'.     1-    :■•.•..'-:'        I^  -  .' 

bol  rec«i%»  h:H  *.,:*  -.  fr  ::i  1:  -;  -.  .-.   .  ;»    :  ^•"  ;-•  '*        '  -r   "•■'      '  ■  .   ■  ■ 

bbreoQcded  in  thc<i -m:  :;  I.:-,t;.-v      H-,- 1- •..;.-.,  L-,: /.i  , '.\  i..-. .-.  ■..;: 

ftalU  lionras'  13  Chauc-.r,  l.-fn  .'.'jr.  .'Ic;J.  r.  i;r 
*  foL  BdiL  k  «  f .-'■.  xlJ.  a.  •  iX  u J.  a. 


l88       MERO— TRUTH— KYNDE—COXSCIEXCE—AOE — DEAT 


These  images  of  Mercy  and  Troth  are  in  a  different  sltaiti. 

Out  nf  the  west  cost,  a  wcnche  as  me  thought, 

(  '   ng  in  the  way,  to  hon«ard  she  loked  ; 

^.  !  that  maydc,  a  mcke  th)-ng  H'ithall, 

A  lull  bcingne  byrdc,  and  buxome  of  speech  ; 

Her  syster.  as  yt  seemed,  came  worthily  walking, 

Even  oiH  of  ihcste,  and  westward  she  lokcd, 

A  ful  comely  creature,  Truth  she  hyght, 

For  Uic  vertue  that  her  folowcd  afered  was  she  never. 

When  these  inaydens  mette,  Mercy  and  Truth, 

E>lher  asked  other  of  this  gxet  marvel, 

Of  the  din  and  of  the  darknes,  &c'. 

The  imagery  of  Nature,  or  KiNDE,  sending  forth  his  disea 
the  planets,  at  the  command  of  CONSCIENCE,  and  of  his  atj 
Age  and  Death,  is  conceived  with  sublimity. 

KvNDE  Conscience  then  heard,  and  came  out  of  the  pla 

And  sent  forth  his  forriours  Fevers,  and  Fluxes, 

Coughes,  and  C.irdiiicles,  Crampes,  and  Toth-achcs, 

Rcumes,  and  R.idi,'ondes,  and  rajtious  Scalles, 

Bylcs,  and  Botches,  and  burnynge  Agues, 

Freneses  and  foule  E\-ill,  foragers  of  Kynde  ! 

Ther  was  '  Harowe  !  and  llcipe  !  herecometh  KvXDEl 

'  With  Death  that  is  dreadfull,  to  undo  us  all !' 

The  lord  that  lyvelh  after  lust  tho  aloud  cried.- 

Age  Ihe  boon,  hi;  rcas  in  the  vaiv-ward, 

And  barf  Ikr  banner  before  Death;  by  ryght  he  it  claimej 

KvNriE  came  after,  with  many  kene  sores,  * 

As  I'ockes  and  Pestilences,  and  much  people  shent. 
So  KvNDE  through  corniptions,  kylled  full  many  : 
Death  came  dryvyng  after,  and  all  to  dust  pashcd 
Kyngs  and  Kaysers,  knightes  and  popes. 
Many  a  lovely  lady,  and  lemman  of  knightes, 
Swoned  and  swelled  for  sorowe  of  Death's  dynlcs. 
Conscience,  of  his  curtcsye,  to  K^i^de  he  besoght 
To  cease  and  sufire,  and  se  where  they  wolde  ^i 

Leave  Pride  prively,  and  be  perfite  christen,  ^H 

And  Kynde  ceased  tho,  to  see  the  people  amende'.   ^| 

These  lines  at  least  put  us  in  mind  of  Milton's  Lazarfaotis^. 

Immediately  a  place 

Before  his  eyes  appeared,  sad,  noisome,  dark ; 
A  lacir-housc  it  seem'd,  wherein  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  discas'd  :  all  maladies 
Of        '      ;Msm,  or  racking  torture,  Qualms 
fi'  k  agony,  all  feverous  kmds. 


lama 


Ci.iiivui>iuH3,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs, 
Intestine  stone,  and  ulcer,  cholic  pangs. 


'  Cal  Ux&vuL  b. 


iroL  cxiiLk 
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Drmoniac  phrcniy,  moping  melancholy, 
Airi  i,i,„iri-iinii  k-  tii.idncss,  pining  atrophy, 
wasting  Pestilence ; 
,  .and  joint-racking  rheum. 
IJ  !  Deep  the  groans  !  DESPAIR 

n  ->  from  couch  to  couch  : 

Aiiii  uvcr  ihtui  irmiiiphant  Ueath  his  dart 
Shook,  but  dclay'd  to  strike,  S:c 

!  length  FciRTiTNE  or  Pride  sends  forth  a  numerotis  army  led  by 
.to  attack  CONSCIENCE. 

\r\il  pndrred  a  grentc  hoste,  all  agaj-nc  CONSCIENCE : 
n,  with  a  laughyng  chere, 
cchc,  and  payntcd  wordes, 
iini  III  iiilcncss  and  in  high  bearyng. 
owe  in  his  h.iiid,  and  many  bloudy  .-urowes, 
,  with  faire  behest,  and  many  a  tilse  truth. 

CONSCtEXCE  is  besieged  by  Antichrist,  and  seven  great 

Its,  who  arc  the  seven  capit.al  or  deadly  sins  :  and  the  assault  is 

by  Sloth,  who  conducts  an  army  of  more  than  a  thousand 

I  improbable,  that  Longtand  here  had  his  eye  on  the  old 
kOM.xN  D'Antechrist,  a  poem  written  by  Huon  dc  jMeri, 
year  1 328.     The  author  of  this  piece  supposes  that  Anti- 
earth,  that  he  visits  every  profession  and  order  of  life,  and 
i  partisans.    The  Vices  arrange  themselves  under  the 
ct  Antichrist,  and  the  Virtue.s  under  that  of  Christ. 
i  t«ro  armies  at  length  come  to  an  engagement,  and  the  battle 
to  the  honour  of  the  Virtues,  and  the  total  defeat  of  the  Vices. 
:  Banker  of  Antichrist  has  before  occurred  in  our  quotations 
Loftghnd.    The  title  of  Huon  de  Meri's  poem  deserves  notice. 
IbTVRNOVEMEST  DE  t'ANTECHRiST.    These  are  the  concluding 

P.i  -  •  nom  a  peau  cet  livTC 

Qu  a  avorde  a  1'  escrit 

Lc  luamoi^mertl  de  I'  AnUchrist. 

Tbt  author  nrr-""'  '-^  have  been  a  monk  of  St.  Germain  dcs  Pres, 
est  Pit!!.    Ti  is  much  like  that«vhichwe  find  in  the  old 

Ktuotvc  .MoRAi.ii  if.!>.  The  theology  of  the  middle  .Tges  abounded 
'ish  cunjcctures  and  controversies  concerning  Antichrist,  who  at  a 
6y  arty  period  was  commonly  believed  to  be  the  Roman  pontiflf. 

f  %m  lU*  Itfic  tfri-**— ^  vUh  aingul»r  pcnelnli.->n  and  pcr<pt<iiiiy,  fay  Dr.  Himi.  ia 
—  arraawctocvivTHcSrvovair  TtfkfiiarHKiu.    tmd.  i;7>. 


^ 


of  a  plnhi  umnfomed  p«^.  ptatenos  u>  ■»  qwiu 

be  insltiicled  in  the  articles  of  which,  he  apphes  by 
orders  of  mendicant  fri.irs.  This  circumstance  affor 
casion  of  exposing  in  hvely  colours  the  tncks  of  tho« 
so  unexpected  a  disappointment,  he  meets  one  Pierce 
roan  who  resolves  his  doubts,  and  teaches  him  the 
religion.  In  a  copy  of  the  Crkde  lately  presented  to 
of  Gloucester,  and  once  belonging  to  Mr.  Pope.  tlJC 
hand  has  inserted  the  following  abstract  of  its  pU 
'pbin  man  having  learned  his  Paler-nostcr  and  A 
'  Icam  his  creed.  He  asks  sevcr.-U  religious  men  of 
'  to  teach  it  him.     First  of  a  friar  Minor,  who  bid^ 

*  Carmelites,  and  assures  him  they  can  teach  buia 
Mbcir  faults,  &c.  Hut  that  the  fnaxs  Minors  shiW 
'be  learns  his  creed  or  not.  He  goes  next  to  the 
'whose  magnificent  monastery  he  descnbcs:  there  1 
'  who  declaims  against  the  Augustincs.  He  is  sho« 
'  and  goes  to  the  Augustines.  They  rail  at  the  Mm 
'the Cannes;  they  abuse  the  Dominicans,  but  prot 
'without  the  creed,  for  money.  He  leaves  them  wit 
'  finds  an  honest  poor  Plowman  in  the  field,  andta 

•  disappointed  by  the  four  orders.  The  plowmJM 
'invective  against  tlicm.'  ^ 

The  language  of  the  Credf.  is  loss  embarrassed 
that  of  the  Vision.    But  b>:fore  I  proceed  to  a  f— 
be  perhaps  improper  to  prepare  the  reader,  by 
constitution  and  character  of  the  four  orders  c 
object  of  our  poet's  satire :  an  enquiry  in  many 
'  It  of  this  history,  and  wh"*- 

d  adigrcssioDi  agjt  wJU^ 
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putlyseen  in  tlie  preceding  poem,  in  consequence  of  their  ample  re- 
icmes,  bad  degenerated  from  their  primitive  austerity,  and  were  totally 
pica  op  to  luxury  and  indolence.  Hence  they  became  both  unwill- 
■f  and  unable  to  execute  the  purposes  of  their  establishment :  to  in- 
tfiaa  the  people^  to  check  the  growth  of  heresies,  or  to  promote  in  any 
Rspect  the  true  interests  of  the  church.  They  forsook  all  their  re- 
igious  obligations,  despised  the  authority  of  their  superiors,  and  were 
abandoned  without  shame  or  remorse  to  every  species  of  dissipation 
ud  licentiousness.  About  the  beginning  therefore  of  the  thirteenth 
catury,  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  church  rendered  it 
absolntely  necessary  to  remedy  these  evils,  by  introducing  a  new  order 
rf  religion,  who  being  destitute  of  fixed  possessions,  by  the  severity 
(f  their  manners,  a  professed  contempt  of  riches,  and  an  unwearied 
peneverance  in  the  duties  of  preaching  and  prayer,  might  restore  re- 
tfca  to  the  monastic  institution,  and  recover  the  honours  of  the  church. 
These  were  the  four  orders  of  mendicant  or  begging  friars,  commonly 
denomiaated  the  Franciscans,  the  Dominicans,  the  Carmelites,  and  the 
Angnstincs'. 

These  societies  soon  surpassed  all  the  rest,  not  only  in  the  purity  of 
their  lives,  but  in  the  number  of  their  privileges,  and  the  multitude  of 
their  members.  Not  to  mention  the  success  which  attends  all  novelties, 
their  reputation  arose  quickly  to  an  amazing  height.  The  popes,  among 
ether  uncommon  immunities,  allowed  them  the  liberty  of  travelling 
wherever  they  pleased,  of  conversing  with  persons  of  all  ranks,  of  in- 
structing the  youth  and  the  people  in  general,  and  of  hearing  confcs- 
mm%,  inthout  reserve  or  restriction :  and  as  on  these  occasions,  which 
f>ve  them  opportunities  of  appearing  in  public  and  conspicuous  situa- 
tioni,  they  exhibited  more  striking  marks  of  gravity  and  sanctity  than 
were  obsen-ablc  in  the  deportment  and  conduct  of  the  members  of 
other  monasteries,  they  were  regarded  with  the  highest  esteem  and  vcn- 
ention  throughout  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

In  the  mean  time  they  gained  still  greater  respect,  by  cultivating  the 
fiterature  then  in  vogue,  with  the  grc.itcst  assiduity  and  success. 
Cianoni  says,  that  most  of  the  theological  professors  in  the  university 
■f  Naples,  newly  founded  in  the  year  1220,  were  chosen  from  the  men- 
dicants'. They  were  the  principal  teachers  of  theolog>'  at  Paris,  the 
tdiool  where  this  science  had  received  its  origin'.  At  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  respectively,  all  the  four  orders  had  flourishing  monasteries. 
Tbe  most  learned  schohrs  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  at  the  close  of 

1  Ike  Fmctfcaaft««re  often  «tvlm!  frjars-minor:.  orminoritcs,  and  grcy-friars;  the  Dominicnns 

" Ser«,  ud  vometimcf.  M.-icV -friars.    Th'.*  L'armcUlc<  white-friars:   and  the  Aiiitins 

Tbc  first  cMaMi^liniiMit  nf  the  DoniiiiKaiiH  in  KngUnd  was  at  Olfcrd  ii)  I2JI.  Of 
..aiM  at  Canterlmry.  'Ihe^-c  two  were  the  most  eminent  of  the  fuur  rtnlors.  The 
I  tnary  u  Uxfcprd  nwil  in  an  island  .in  the  south  of  the  city,  south-west  of  the 
I  frivT,  ihe  fixe  of  which  is  hereafter  dvbcriU-d. 


•loii.  bSl  Aodem. 


Paris,  iii.  p-  I3G.  140.  344.  248,  &c 
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the  Uiirfecnlh  century,  were  Franciscan  friars:    and  long 
period,  the  Franciscans  appear  to  have  been  the  sole  support 
mcnt  of  that  university'.     Hence  it  was  that  bishop  Hugh  de  fl 
founder  of  Peter-house  at  Cambridge,  orders  in  his  statutes  gin 
the  year  1280.  that  some  of  his  scholars  should  annually  I 
Oxford  for  improvement  in  the  sciences  '.     That  is,  to  study  1 
Franciscan  readers.     Such  was  the  eminence  of  the  Francis< 
at  Oxford,  that  the  learned  bishop  Grosthead,  in  the  year 
queaihcd  all  his  books  to  that  celebrated  seminary".    This 
house  in  which  the  renowned  Roger  Bacon  was  educated ;  whi 
in  the  midst  of  barbarism,  .xnd  brought  to  a  considerable  ( 
perfection  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  in  England,  and  g| 
ciliated  many  modern  discoveries  in  experimental  philosopll 
same  fraternity  is  likewise  said  to  have  stored  their  valuabt 
with  a  multitude  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  which  they  purchaj 
Jews  on  their  banishment  from  England^     Richard  de  Bury  1 
Durham,  author  of  Philobidlon,  and  the  founder  of  a  hbia) 
ford,  is  prolix  in  his  praises  of  the  mendicants  for  their  extil 
diligence  in  collecting  books".     Indeed  it  became  difficult  I 
ginning  of  the  fourteenth  centur)-  to  find  any  treatise  in 
theologj',  or  canon  law,  commonly  exposed  to  sale  ;  they  we) 
vcrsally  bought  up  by  the  friars'.     This  is  mentioned  by  Rid 
ralph,  archbishop  of  Amagh,  in  his  discourse  before  the  pope  a 
in  1357,  their  bitter  and  professed  antagonist ;  who  adds,  wi 

"in  <nmc  deprcc  roused  the  monkj  from    their  indolence, 
I  ict  to  pix)Ctirc  the  fuuiulation  of  small  colleges  in  the  uiiivci 

I  ■  ;i  iiv        At  (  k.vf  .n'  ifir    m  ^riUt    had    hImI    »chool«    wtiiili    [i^.>r 

t  '     in  that  university  - 

'  'iL  p   214.     Wood,  i 

'  .-(Tnford.  .1  temporary' 

I'  ■  [c/U>rou(ilt,  .SempnnKham,   and  \ 

Ji  .appears,  that  the  greater  part  of  t: 

Ft-    I?!'?    rt-t'..Mn,ini  ii>.    Uitp    ninnp 


uwiiig  JuiiLic  <A  the  t'ji 
111  the  year  t-i^H: 

,.V.    Ihi-    .|,:^.,,c  ..(    . 


•I 

1 


et»  la  the  U' 
aine  nf  St.  I 
'I      He  was  ni  i 
.,t-,lcr,  the  abt>ols  (*f  Wotiiiiu 
iie  hundred  noblemen  ai>d  e5i]U 
!  >t   a  uimptuouf  feavl  in  the  rtft 

Hill  it  ».h>4iUd  t.c  ol<»cn<.\l,  itkat  he  was  the  first  of  the  Denedic 
dignity.    Woud,  Hist,  AnL   Uaiv.  Oxoti.  L  aj.  caL  >.    Sen 

■  prt.  dotnrtna.'  Cap.  mi 

t  without  the  city  waf 

■    Tchard. 

n^i  the  Lri.iu.c«  of  iujoy  of  LUcon's  schoLir?  and  folIow« 

rcicn  t>f  James  1.,  uili  remain  among  the  MSS.  of  Sir  Km 


■'V, 

M'l: 

rvrt  I    ■ 

:  yc^f    liji,    to  clic^^  the  cA<:fstivf  mHltiludf  of  persons  selling  t 
haul  tic«iK«.     Vet.  Stac  Uoiir.  Oxon.  II.  fol.  ;s-  Arctiiv.  Bodl. 


'^-.11  written  1544. 

vford,  where  fhesc  orders  of  friars  flmiri 


es, 


JJ^^WOftr  "=™  a  com   I-  """^  ^OSthy  V 

life  >^«x;  U,„?     '^P'°*'^  auti ^''"^^ti'cd  to  ,h     ^"d  'ofaie? 


'   .  •*-*w»iic  ar  L'      '  '■'-■mi  F  ,    '■-•  ■'Jtri 


*-*<Utl. 


■1  tf..    ■  l^-  "'  r<\.,     n     . 

•lit 

'Ui  err  -"^A- 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  DOMINTCAN  AND  FKANCISCAN  FRIASS. 

The  buildings  of  the  mendicant  monasteries,  especially  in  England, 
were  remarkably  magnificent,  and  commonly  much  exceeded  those  of 
the  endowed  convents  of  the  second  magnitude.  As  these  fraternities 
were  professedly  poor,  and  could  not  from  their  original  institutioo 
receive  estates,  the  munificence  of  their  benefactors  was  cmploj-ed  in 
adorning  their  houses  with  stately  refectories  and  churches  :  and  for 
these  and  other  purposes  they  did  not  want  address  to  procure  multi- 
tudes of  patrons,  which  was  facilitated  by  the  notion  of  their  superior 
sanctity.  It  was  fashionablefor  persons  of  the  highest  rank  to  bequeath 
their  bodies  to  be  buried  in  the  friary  churches,  which  were  conse- 
quently filled  with  sumptuous  shrines  and  superb  monuments'.  la 
the  noble  church  of  the  Grey  friars  in  London,  finished  in  the  year  1335, 
but  long  since  destroyed,  four  queens,  besides  upwards  of  six  hundird 
persons  of  quality,  were  buried,  whose  beautiful  tombs  remained  till 
the  dissolution-.  These  interments  imported  considerable  sums  nf 
money  into  the  mendicant  societies.  It  is  probable  that  they  derived 
more  benefit  from  casual  charity  than  they  would  have  eTinf>r1  From  a 
regular  endowment.    The  Franciscans  indeed  enjoyed  fr  \xs 

the  priNdlegc  of  distributing  indulgences,  a  valuable  '"■'■ -'i« 

for  Ihdr  voluntary  poverty^ 

On  the  whole,  two  of  these  Ihendicant  instittitions,  the  DanaisSaB^ 
and  the  Fanciscans,  for  the  space  of  near  three  centuries,  appetf  to 
have  governed  the  European  church  and  state  with  an    " 
universal  sway  ;    they  filled,  during  that  period,  the   1 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  stations,  taught  in  the  ui  1 
authority  which  silenced  all  opposition,  and  main;. 
tivc  of  the  Roman    pontiff  against   the  united  inllueri' 
and  kings,  with  a  vigour  only  to  be  paralleled  by  its  ■ 
Dominicans   and  Franciscans  were,  before  the    refom; 
what  the  Jesuits  have  been  since.     They  disregarded  < 
character  and  profession,  and  were   employed  not  only  in 
matters,  but  in  temporal  affairs  of  the  greatest  consequence, . 
posing  the  differences  of  princes,  concluding  treaties  of  peace,  and 
concerting    alliances:    they    presided    in   cabinets    com'"  >'=     I'-ried 
national  subsides,  influenced  courts,  andmanaged  the  mac  -ry 

important  operation  and  event,  both  in    the  religious   ..i.,^   )".M,^ial 
world. 

■Jt, 

;:^ 


ask  Herod  where  >' ^  K?  bora:  and  his  wise-m--' 

answer  him  at  Ik th I'  .]ch,  the  three  kings  w'liii 

their  hAnds  solden  ci: ,  :  iranUinccoic,  myrrh,   r.i.i 

nurchcl  toihe  churcli  uf  St.  Eu^urgiut.  lA-ith  all  their 
homi,  :ipes.,  haboons,  and  a  ^rcat  variety  of  aninuili^.     1 
alter.  i!i'-T>j  w.is,  3  monger  with  an  ox  and  .in  isr,  :iiul  ;;. 
>i  ili-r  three  king- 

1  'CdciKutics. 

S  I,  2017.  V.   1 

he   ntu-i  u  (-illcd  Tht/tiut  rj tkt  hl,\r. 
1  Their  churche*  were  esteemed  more  i-i 
*  Woiv.  l-^o.  Moo.  p.  3S8,  :i 


j:c  tic  Ouic  \-UiX.  (i-  J 

lUn.  com.  iw.  4'>-\  *^u. 


I  ^^TX>S's  It, 

^:         r  ^'^ » '"o'^  S  ■^^^■'■^  '4  r„  ''"^^^. 

'-^^  146a      c         "edition    k        *^'^'  "'''ich 

'  ,^.  ^  Pcniutttd  to 
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enter,  instead  of  an  inestimable  treasure,  he  saw  little  more  than  1 
shelves  covered  with  cobwebs  and  dust'. 

After  so  prolix  an  introduction,  1  cannot  but  give  a  large  quotation 
from  our  Creue,  the  humour  and  tendency  of  which  will  now  be  co&ily 
understood :  and  especially  as  this  poem  is  not  only  extremely  scarce, 
and  has  aUnost  the  rarity  of  a  manuscript,  but  as  it  is  so  curious  and 
lively  a  picture  of  an  order  of  men  who  once  made  so  conspicuous  a 
figure  in  the  world. 


For  first  I  fraj-ned^  the  freres,  and  they  me  full  toldcn, 
That  al  the  fruyt  of  tlie  fayth,  was  in  her  foure  orders, 
And  the  cofres  of  Christendom,  and  the  kcie  bolhen 
And  the  lock  of  byleve^  lycth  locken  in  her  hondes 

Then  wennede'  I  to  wytte,  and  with  a  whight  I  mctte 
A  Minoure  in  amorwetidc,  and  to  this  man  1  saide, 
Sir  for  greate  godcs  love,  the  graith  '  thou  me  tell. 
Of  what  myddel  erde  man  myght  I  best  Icmc 
My  crede,  for  I  can  it  nought,  my  care  is  the  more. 
And  therefore  for  Christes  love,  thy  counseyl  I  preie, 
A  Canne  "  me  hath  ycovenant,  ye  nedc  me  to  teche. 
But  for  thou  knowest  Carmcs  wel,  thy  counsaile  I  askc. 

This  Minour  loked  on  me,  and  laughyng  he  sayde 
Leve  christen  man,  I  leve  •  that  thou  maddc.  » 

Whough  shuld  thei  teche  the  God,  that  con  non  hcmselvc  ? 
They  ben  but  jugulers,  and  japers  of  kynde, 
Lords  and  lecliures,  and  lemans  holden, 
Ne>'thcr  in  order  ne  out  but  unneth  lybbcth", 
And  byjapcih  the  folk  with  gestcs  "of  Rome. 
It  is  but  a  faynt  folke,  yfounded  up  on  japes. 
They  maketli  hem  Maries  men'",  and  so  thei  men  tellen. 
And  Icicth  on  our  lady  many  a  long  talc. 
And  ih.it  wicked  folk  wj-mmen  betraieth. 
And  begilelh  hem  of  her  good  with  glavering  wordes. 
And  iher*^  with  holden  her  hous  in  harlotes  warkes. 
And  so  save  me  God  I  hold  it  great  synne, 
To  gyven  hem  any  good,  swicbe  glotones  to  fynde 


3  Inland  dcsciibes  this  adventure  with  Fom«  humonr.  'Conli^it  ut  copum  petCROi  «U 
'  bibliothccatli  FKiuiii^'-aiiL'.-uni.  uj  iiuud  olislT«pcrunt  .x&ini  :^![<jiiDt.  rudentes  nuHi  tmi 
^  tnort^lium  t  V  <  ndire,  Disi  t_:,ti  niSuicoHegii 

'  Scd  efio  ur^,  ti:  munitu<i.  i:  c^i  ul  s.«iY%  "< 

*  i.-Ki,    Tii!i.  !  !ia  bubrudcn^  t.:  «grc  rcKravii 

'  :  c^u  iilic  iiucui  ?    J'ulvcrcm  aulcm  invciti,  ich^  aiaiic.-\nim.  linasM.  Vhnit 

>ic  ct  ^uallorcin.    Inveai  ctiam  ct  bbroi,  scd  quoi  iribus  oboJii  DOfl  — miT 

,:  s86. 

'  Belief.  «  Thoughi. 

0  Carmelite.  '  Believe.  » Deceivclh.  •  tccmdk 


=  -UUeJ. 
»  Tnilh. 
'"Tlr.  Carnicl: 


i  .z^iicjiiif  iTC!i,ro.i  .,rihcr.i.-'.->.-.'.v; 


,  were  fpi.t!  ■  (1. 4 


UuiL  the  lou!:'  L'l  il.'vj'j  i.linALiaii^  .vho  died  »iih  iha  CuiLclii;;  .^'.-jMiii^ry  upua  Ua^it 
tbould  iniJUUUy  oope  danuuiioo.  U  llicir. 
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'o  nuinlaine  swichc  tnaner  men  the  michcl  good  destniietli 
^^^■  in  her  suliltie,  to  sottcs  in  towncs 
;  of  Carmcli,  Christ  for  to  folwen. 
in  with  holyncsse,  the  yvcle  hem  bisemeth. 
iyvcn  more  in  lecherie,  and  lielli  in  her  talcs, 
sucn'  any  good  liif,  but  lurkcn  in  her  selles, 
nncn  wcrdliche'  good,  and  w^sten  it  in  synne, 
f  thci  couthen'  her  crcde  other  on  Christ  levedcn 
wcren  nouglit  so  hardy,  sw7che  harlotri  uscn, 
ikcrli  1  can  nouglil  fyndcn  who  hem  first  founded, 
"  ic  folcs  foundcdcn  hem  self  frercs  of  the  pyc, 
akcn  hem  mcndyans,  and  marre  the  pule. 
;lut  of  the  gomes  may  any  good  kachcn, 
n  it  hcin  sclfc,  and  confrcne  It  faste. 
his  felawes  faylc  good,  for  bi  he  niai  stcrve 
onci  mai  bi  quest,  and  testament  makcn 
obedience  here,  but  don  as  hym  histe. 
as  Robartes  men  raken  aboutc 
d  at  full  aJcs,  and  fyllcn  the  cuppc' 
chcth  al  of  partion,  to  plcsen  the  puplc, 
ticncc  is  al  pased,  and  put  out  to  fernic 
idc  is  in  her  povcriic,  itiat  litcU  is  to  prciscn 
the  hiUvTig  of  our  lady',  the  w^mmcn  to  lykcn 

r  raydw'vc's,  and  makcn  wymmen  to  wenen 
four  lady  smok  lightelh  hem  of  children, 
•c  "en  nought  of  I'owcl",  ne  penaunrc  for  synnc, 
crci  and  mcnsk",  that  Marie  may  hclpcn. 

~-- '    ■-  :•  ■?,  thci  overlond  strakrth, 

and  lurketh  in  towncs. 
.....I  gold  by  the  eighcn, 
■-  II  thei  ben  that  sojumcth  aboute, 
1  and  godes  folkc  bctraycth, 
1  prechcd  of  in  his  lyme. 
iliat  so  aboutc  wcntc 
:  ue  you  uf  walkers  aboute, 
5  of  the  cros  that  Christ  upon  tholcde. 
h«.  !>louaccrs"  in  sicpc  slaughic*'  is  her  end. 


Tha 


Ani 


«  Follow. 
I  «m>.  or  KohenUmeni  W' 


■  lo  I 


I  pf  (oaH  <mm: 


liOtfH  Ttrpji  Mmii,  in  the  yjiT  n:t 
'    *  *  Mcrcj*. 


•  Knew. 
^1.  noloriau^  for  t^clr  'Wt« 

II   i-i...    Th'?  >tit'itB  of 

'  iiuta 


.lUDtt 

Ally  {oitmied  CM  MounI  Canoal 
iliert,  witlua  on  ancicul  church 


»»  Sloch. 
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And  glotonyc  is  her  god,  with  glopping  of  drink 
And  gladni'ssc  in  glcts,  and  grelc  joye  ymaked 
In  the  shcnding'  uf  swichc  shal  mychcl  folk  lauwghe. 
Therforc  frend  for  thy  fcith  fond  10  don  bctcr, 
Lcve  nought  on  iho  loscls,  but  let  hem  forth  pascn, 
For  thci  ben  fals  in  her  faith,  and  feelc  mo  other. 

Alas  frerc,  quath  I  tho,  my  purpos  is  yfailcd, 
Now  is  my  comfort  a  c;ist,  canst  ou  no  bole, 
Wher  I  might  meten  with  a  man  that  might  me  wysscn 
For  to  connc  my  crcde,  Christ  for  to  fohven 

Certeyn  fclawe,  qualli  the  frcre,  withoulen  any  fayle 
Of  al  mc-n  upon  mold^  we  Minorites  most  shewelh 
The  pure  apostclcs  leif,  with  penance  on  erthe, 
And  sucn'  hem  in  sanctite,  and  suffcrcn  wcl  harde. 
Wc  hauntcn  not  tavcmcs,  ne  hobden*  abouten 
At  marketes  and  miracles  we  medelcy  us  never*. 
Wc  houldcn"  no  nioneye,  but  moneliche  faren' 
And  haven  hunger  at  the  mete,  at  ich  a  mcl  ones, 
Wc  haven  forsaken  the  world,  and  in  wo  libbclli" 
In  pcnaunce  and  poverte,  and  prechcthc  the  puple' 
By  cnsamplc  of  our  liif  soulcs  to  helpen 
And  in  povcrtc  prcien,  for  al  cure  partcneres 
That  gyvcth  us  any  good,  God  to  honouren 
Other  bel  other  book,  or  bred  to  our  foode, 
Other  catcl  oUier  cloth,  to  covcren  with  oure  bones*': 
Mony,  other  money  worth,  here  mede  is  in  hevene       ^1 
For  wc  buildcth  a  burugh",  a  brod  and  a  large,  ^H 

A  chirch  and  a  chapitlc^,  with  chaumbers  a  lofle.       ^H 
With  wide  wyndowes  ywrought,  and  walles  wcl  hc)'C         \ 
That  mote  ben  portrcid,  and  paint  and  pulchcd  ful  clone'* 
With  gay  glittering  glas,  glowing  as  the  sunne, 
And'*  mightcstou  amendcn  us  with  money  of  thyne  owcn, 
Thou  shouldcst  knely  before  Christ  in  compas  of  gold, 
In  the  w)de  \vindow  westward  wcl  neigh  in  the  middell'*. 
And  saint  Franceis  him  self,  shal  foldc  the  in  his  cope, 
And  present  the  to  the  trinite,  and  praye  for  thy  synncs, 
Thy  name  shal  noblich  be  wr)'le  and  wrought  for  the 
And  in  rcmembrauncc  of  the,  praid  thcrfor  ever", 


^ 


>  Earth. 


3  Follow.  *  SKp, 

.  3^6.  "  Collect.  Hide.  Possess.  Hoard. 

: ..ijoJui,  Uke  men  dcdicalctl  to  religion.    Or  nihcr,  moneyless  poor. 

»  l.iTc.  •  People. 

'"  Either  belli,  or  booVs,  or  bread,  or  ocutel,  Sx.     '  In  the  Liber  P-«xiTii«Tii 
t...  i.M.Mi  M,^..     Si  ...oniiiw.^  li.r  pTDftrcTATVM  vottt/Km /i\-rrit,  triginta  dies 

1^  A  house. 
'May,  Micbl.' 

1-1  I  r  vnu  would  help  us  with  yoiu 
great  %rest  windov,    1 
;>r.  p.  378. 

I.  .r  «  Iui..r  Villi*  we  ora 


:iLtcn  111   llie    wutdoM-*  oi  flic  cliutxjt  ul  lilt 

'    This  hcems  to  be  the  true  reading. 
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Anjhrv.il      '       '  '  ■   <     ■      ■  ■    thync  hcrt 

Th(.u>:li  •  I  rto  more 

'      ""     '  'i  ituL-n  IL  tin  my  ^Mule, 

b  good,  theukc  thou  non  other. 
,,,v.^,  ...  i..,..,iic  1  5h  ■!  ■■•■"  -'•id  asaye, 
,'.  ■      I      -i.-t  on  me  his  bond,  n  .  rac  cJene, 

.■v:.i.  ■:.  :     I  r.'.incii  hliu  fni_  ■,,  -.   ,_ my  peyne, 

In  1  1,  Christ  he  rae  be  taught 

1:-  semcth  litel  treuthe, 

First  10  blame  his  brot]jer,  and  Ijakbyten  hym  foulc, 
TTirre  ns  curtcis  Christ  clerhche  sayde : 

;^'ht  thou  in  thy  brothers  eighe  a  bare  mote  loke 

1  ync  owcn  eighe  nought  a  bcnic  toten, 

■  n  thy  self,  and  silhcn  on  a  nothcr, 

>c  dene  thy  sii?ht,  and  Iccpe  wel  thyne  eighe. 
Ana  lor  another  mai  '  '  after 

And  *l«o  1  see  cov^ 

That  Christ  h:'^^    '  ami  clcnlichc  destruede 

And  sayde  to  1  on  this  wyse  : 

Nought  thy  nci^...,  ,..  ,  ^    ..^  ^^,,,.yte  in  no  tyme. 
JUit  ch^thtie  and  chastitc,  ben  chased  out  clenc, 
But  Christ  seide  by  her  fruit,  men  shal  hem  ful  knowen. 
Tbaxuicsaide  I,  ccrteine  syr,  thou  demcst  ful  trewc. 

Tti:in  ihi.iijht  I  to  frayne'  the  first  of  these  fourc  ordrcs, 
Al>'  the  I'rcchourcs',  to  proven  bvr  wiUc, 

Ich  her  house,  toherkcn  of  more 

Ac-;  me  to  that  court,  I  gaped  about, 

Swi.  old  ybuld  upon  crtho  hci^lue. 

Say  1  u^ui^hi  m  Certeyn  sjththc  a  1 
I"  M-mcd  upnn  the  hous,  and  ycn^j  loked, 

Whoirth  fulcleae, 

And  qtii- 

Wit'  \\_\uc  u;»  .ii'.'HC, 

Aju'  1  forthc  wcnie, 

Ar«; ■  ..^..■- .  L.. .,  ,.   ..w'     i'.'.".'i-  I'  "''.-Iwere 

Vith  pi»tcmcs  in  privitc  tu  i  :  listc. 

OrfllC)'.ir.!'  -     .inrl  ,  I'l.  :     ,"  .  , , 

And  »  r  ;'', 

With  SI!  .J  aboutcn. 

The  prii  .  of  pcnics  so  rounde, 

I'o  ap.u  re  prtri-- li'cl", 

I  r  '^10  knowen, 

i  archts  oa  cvcndi  hoU,  aud  bdlycbc"  yeorven 


'•HhhMt^ 


■  Aiaoln.  >  Tike.    Reoci««. 

•  Followen,  •  To  luk. 

I  (D  ifti  tnMn  iwxhtit  •  1  weat  to  their  muatMtty. 

llthaCHan  I  hiKBcn Ki  Gnc  :  '  ..  ..     , 

-      -  "Earactlv.  JjcA  U  »«ui».     Kabiiallan. 

"C»r>»d  ..i.rf.f,^    .    .  >«  To  look. 

tidmtMfutMrf  of  l^iul  «uuK)  >•'  c  r>i  c  kiicb  anoihef  biulUinp. 

w  CUmth.  w  I  ttw  i»e.  a  BMUtlXuBy. 
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With  crochetes  on  corneres,  with  knottcs  of  gold. 
Wydc  w)7idows  ywrought  ywriten  ful  thikkc* 
Shynen*  with  shapen  sheldes,  to  shewcn  aboutc, 
With^  mcrkes  of  merchauntes^  ymedelcd  bctwenc 
Mo  than  twcntie  and  two.  twyse  ynoumbbrcd  ; 
Thcr  is  non  hcraud  that  hath  half  swich  a  roUe* 
Right  as  a  ragcman  hath  rekned  him  newc 
Tombes  upon  tabernacles,  tylde  upon  lofte, 
Housed^  in  homes,  harde  set  abouten** 
Of  armedc  alabaustre,  clad  for  the  nones 
Maad  opon  marbel  in  many  manner  w>'sc 
Knyghtes  in  their  conisantc^  clad  for  the  nones 

*  With  texts,  or  ruunes. 

'That  is,  coals  of  arms  of  benefactors  painted  in  the  glass.  Soinoa  ancient  roll  in  versr, 
exhiUtinethe  dcsceat  of  the  family  of  ttie  lords  of  COu«  in  SuiToUc,  presented  in  the  Atutn 
friary  at  Cbre,  and  written  in  the  year  1356. 


Danie  Mault.  a  lady  fiill  honorable^ 

Hir  anrus  r/^Uatt  in  the  eastern  gable. — 


Borne  of  the  Ulsters^,  as  shcwech  tyit 
^f^  cofuoyned  be 


UUlris  arms  and  Glocwlris  thursh  and  ihurgli. 
As  shcvrith  uur  WynJinx>i  in  houses  ihrc, 
Dortur,   chapiter- hoiuc,  and  fraitour,  which  she 
Made  out  the  groundc  both  planchcr  and  wall. 


FuB. 


Dugdole  dies  tlus  roll.  Men.  Angl.  1.  p.  5}5- 

'  "^"on.  p.  734.     But  I  could  prove  thL&uuaiQii  „  _, „ .-  -, 

'  By  mrrkcs  cf  mmhatintex  we  arc  to  understand  their  syml>ols,  cypher*,  or  rkadges.  driTil 


^       Kk  does  Weav-er,  who  dates  it  ta  L4IS1X 
uon  to  have  been  of  much  higher  antii^utty. 


pli.rilioB 


__r  painted  in  the  windows     Of  this  passage  I  have  received  the  folluwin^ 
finoan  Mr.  Cole,  rector  of  Blechley  in  Bucks,  a  learned  antiauary  in  th- 

*  xuitk  Out  ttriHS  i)f  thtir  fpMHdrrs   and  h'ur/iutors  slttHti  a/jn  th*  \ 

*  mrrrhtriU,  wka  And  rw  Amis,  hit  ute^  tfurir  Marki  im  a  Skt'fld  /^ 
t        ■  rt  are  very  common.     In  many  places  in  Great   Saint   Mary's  chui  fV 

:  Shield  (^  Mask  occurs :  the  <ame  that  i^  to  be  fieen  in  the  wid'  4X 

\        •  i'positc  the  Conduit  on  the  Marl:ct-hill«   and  the   ..-rn'-r  Itonso  of  '  1, 

*  Nu  tifjuiJt.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VU.,  the  owner  -  1  ■  r* 
rthc  building  or  glasing  Saint  Mary's  church.  I  have  ^  -J; 
*and  the  churches  at  Lynn  arc  full  of  ihcm  ' — In  an  an  !  jh 
Museum,  I  nnd  tlie  following  illusuiion,  under  a  shield  ■■f  thi^  :i-jrt..     '  Ib-rvi  l*;  n-jo:  i/^J% 

*  but  a.s  Makk  as  Marchai'nts  v&c,  fur  every  nuuic  may  take  hyinc  a  Marlcc,  but  aot«iay% 
'  without  an  hcrawdc  ur  purcyvaunte.'     MSS.  Harl  3359,  9,  fol.  iia 

>  Such  a  roll  *  Set  up  on  high.  \ 

it  Surrounded  with  iron  rails,     //ams  teems  lo  be  irnns.     *  But  perhapt  we   shoolU  raJ 


KijRNU,  interpreted,  in  the  short  Glossary  to  the  Ckkus,  CAVCf,  that  !>»  in  the  | 
application,  nkfus,  iircArx.     See  Gloss.   Rob.  Glouc.  p.  660,    l     Hurn.  ii  •Mtigit,  tmm^ 
From  the  Saxon  pypn,  An^ius.     Chaucer  FaAMiceL.  T.  Urr.  p,  tiO|  v,  a6/y. 

Seeking  in  every  haike  [nook],  and  every  kerne* 
And  again,  Cham.  Ve«.  Prol.  p.  lai,  v.  679. 

Lurking  in  htrnu  and  in  lania  blind. 
Read  the  line,  thus  pointed. 

Housed  in  hukN'ES  hard  set  abouten. 

The  cm**"!^  ihrrcfore.  'The  tombs  were  within  lofty-pioacled  tabcnmdes,  am!  oict*W ^ 
'  :  >■■-.<■■  f'-l;fct  arches.'  HAko  iic/ate  qt  fAJcA.  This  conveys  ou  l^  Wi»  rf* 
I,  e. 

ir  thick  about  the  church, 
nabilimcnts.    In  their  eo^UaMct^^  or  surcoats  of  arms.    So  Ap^  S^* 

For  though  a  man  in  her  minstre  a  ma««e  wold  heten. 
His  fight  ihatl  ahso  by»ct  on  ion  '7-  -' 

Ttte  pcmioiis  and  the  poincIU,  .t  l.cldea 

Wiihdraw'cn  his  devotion  and  du 

That  is,  the    banner^  achicvemcius,   aod  other  armorial  ornanu:ats,  hftngJiH  9VO  it* 

tom^ 


'   111  i[icir 

CiLb. 
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ADc  it  semed  se>Tites,  ysacred  opon  eithc, 

And  lovely  ladies  >'AVTought,  Icycn  by  her  sydes 

In  many  gay  gamemens,  that  weren  gold  betcn, 

Though  the  tax  often  yere  were  trewely  gadcred, 

Nolde  it  nought  maken  that  bous,  half  as  I  trowe. 

Than  cam  1  to  that  cloystrc,  and  gaped  abouten, 

Whough  it  was  pilered  and  f)eynt,  and  portreyd  well  clene 

Alhylw  with  Iced,  lowe  to  the  stones, 

And  \-paved  with  poynttP,  ich  point  after  other 

With  cundites  of  clene  tyn  closed  al  aboute^ 

With  lavoures  of  lattin*,  loveliche  ygreithed* 

I  trowe  the  ga>'nagc  of  the  ground,  in  a  gret  shyrc 

Nold  aparaile  that  place,  oo  po>'nt  tyl  other  ende*. 

Thane  was  the  chapitre  house  wrought  as  a  greet  chirch 

Cor\en  and  covered,  ant  qucytelche  entayled', 

With  semliche  selure  yscet  on  loftc^ 

As  a  parlcment  hous  ypeynted  aboute^. 

5  ffittt  rm  paimi  it  a  French  phrase  for  in  order,  exactly.  Thus  explains  the  latter  part  of 
the  \yiA.  Or  pcwtiyl  may  mean  tiles  in  Muarcs  or  die«.  in  chetiuer-work.  See  Skinner  in 
P  i^T.  and  du  r  resne  in  Pi'SCTUBA.  Ana  then  ich  Point  ti/Ur  0theryirC\  be  one  square 
aft'rr  .-r^.-thfr.  Sc^  late  x^  the  rci^n  of  Henry  VI IT.,  so  nui;;ntlicent  a  structure  a^  the  rcftjc- 
i-.-r>-  i-f  Lhri,*:-church  at  Oxford  wa*,  at  xxs,  first  building,  i)a\cd  with  green  and  yellow  tiles. 
T?'^  whole  number  was  .?6co,  and  each  io3  cost  three  &hillin;:;!>  and  sixpence.  MSS.  Lr. 
T«.">t«,  Archjv,  Oxon.  8  p.  352.  Wolsey'-*  ^rcat  hall  at  Hanipt>m  Court,  evidently  built  in 
«:««.«-.'  respect  ''<n  the  model  of  tht»  at  Christ-church,  was  very  probably  paved  in  the  same 
ca-,r.er.     See  Ou^ervat.  on  SrtN^i. 

'  ^;^-.'j:«.  Or  channuU  fur  euavcying  the  water  in  the  Lavatory,  which  was  usually  i>Iaccd 
ir  x'iK  ct:y*Jer. 

*  I^ien',  a  metil  so  caller!.  ^  Prepared.    Adorned. 

•  Fr'.ci  one  end  to  the  other. 

"  Tr.e  ciapter-huu<e  was  magnificently  coa^nicted  m  the  style  of  church  architecture, 
£celT  TAulteii,  and  richly  carved, 

'  .-X  vxTniy  cei^li>r,  cr  rrivf.  vcr\'  lofty. 

"*  I'rat  tiiey  prdnted  the  walK  of  ru<jm<,  bcf'^rc  tapestry  became  fashinnnhlo.  I  h.ivc  bcf.tre 
pl-.-rr.  ir,  ti'.ce:.  Oi*.".RVAT.  Si  en«.  I  will  hen:  add  other  pr-'of-.  In  an  old  French  rr^manc  i 
-r.  'jyr  MiXACLCfr  K.Y  the  Viuois,  liv.  i.  Carpcni.  Suppl.  Lat.  01.  l>u  Cuug.  \'.  LAMDKOiba.\i:L. 

Lcr»  CiTJ&tlen  liennent  ors  et  «!■!.  Ft  lor  cambre^,  ct  lor  gran-*  sales 

Font  lambruissicr,  paindn'  k\ /•ourtraire. 

Cer%3r.ri^  Drir^raensU.  in  hi*  account  of  the  burning  of  Canterbury  Cathedml  in  the  year 
x:;*.  -.IV".  ''ii:  not  <:«ily  ih-r  i>:;ini-wurk  wa*  destroyed,  but  the  ceilinij  underriL-ath  it,  ot  cn- 
ca.T:rri'.r.=  :— ed  c-E:iim,  bein;;  f'f  w^^d  bc.iutiftillv  [.tainted,  w;l>  al-o  cnvumcd.  'C'L-luni 
'l*  ;>r.::i  --.-r'.-V  drfiitunt,  ^c  '  p.  irS-j.  Ucc.  Script.  Y^nd.  1652.  And  Stublw-:.  Actus  Prt'ii/. 
£'-L^^  "r.iiJ.-.,  "a}"-,  th.i:  ;irchbi?hop  Aldrcd,  ab'nit  lo'o,  btiilt  the  whule  church  of  Yf-rk  fnin 
t:"r  f'r'-"-vTtr\'  •.  the  Tower,  and  'suj^crius  r/^-rf //V/.»r/(»  quo',!  C>L-lum  vocant  aur.t  /f.'tt/.':- 
'/'•■■''•'•'■'■  i'.'V»'m/ i.V.  mirabili  arte  ronstnixit.'  p.  1704.  T>ec.  Script,  ut  siipr  There  rire 
a^rv  .-  T-ri;rs  i:-.  the  pipc-roIN,  not  yet  primed.  The  rouf  of  the  chr.rch  r-f  Ca--lii'>  in  li-i'v, 
i.  .  '  J  :::•.:  t  j  jc  fain'.cd  in  i^ty.  like  th.it  (,<f  .St.  John  l„itcr.in  at  Rmie.  Hist.  r.»<-iii.  t  <xn  !i. 
p  ;jr  .  4  I.  i»u,jdale  ha-,  printed  an  anricnt  Vrcni.h  rcc'rd.  bv  wni'-h  it  :i;ip';.'.r.,  tii.it  ib- 1-; 
•  1^  ^  ji.*!!  in  t.*)e  ca>ile  tf  iJ.Acr  c.>lk-d  Arthur  a  /f<t//,  and  a  chamber  <  ii:-:d  ii>i-.ir.:\ 
;k.xmi.e^  Moiia*!  ii.  t.  1  -upi-ise.  l)e«.au-.L'  tb<;  walls  of  tlie>r  ;';Qr::iieni-'  wcrt*  r'.'-p'"'-"'-'^"'" 
al^otxed  with  paintings  of  each.  Crcnenr.i  i-i  Ar.hur*.-  <picen.  In  th-: ;  ip'.-r  .'N  •  f  H'-iiry  111. 
»«  ha'he  laii  s-'^iice,  a.i».  r=-5.  '  Infri  jmr.mn  ra-;tri  ct  birWiMii;nii,  ei-:.  a'  c\:t:i  Cavi,:-.-. 
k"  <.K\L'.  SL'*  u^iue  c.\fierain  vincti  Thomr  in  Ci-tr-.*  Wynt'iu."  K»t.  Pip.  !l'-;:ir.  i:i.  ii-i  .;  ; 
Thi-  I  urce  'JUpi-y^d  to  ;"-• .»  chamlK-r  in  \V:n.:Ii'.'s:'.T  ca>tle.  '■.>  i:;ille>!  U-T.tit-  .  it  w.i-  ioiiis.l 
*shsr«  fijaT-^re  CTi^-me  hi'iory  of  f.«r  Rmam.-v.'.  Uat  a  KnsvM^so-t  ii-''!'  i  ;  v.  ■-  ;i  <  .m- 
s-jT  aportmen;  ia  the  royal  c.i^:le^.  i«;rhaps  in  imltati'ii  rf  her  r-'Wiu  it  Wr--. ;  :-  '.It.  Iii<  r  .l!y 
SZ.1  r:;  r&.-re  than  arAvrwA-r,  Hhi<.h  yet  w.i-.  ciiri-.'U-lv  c  -ji-rruriLd  aR<l  d'-c'-r-reil.  i'.  Km  t  it 
s«T'.:.Ty  r/  it.  The  old  pp-t.-^  lur.iphni^i  cf  the  chrni-'l'-  "f  K'.i1k-:'1  '-f  *»l '•.':-'.'.t  »■  \*:-» 
'i>  ■  ( iu  Hadde  the  Ko>amuiide  a  iK-ut  in  F.n.;<"'.'H'.V',  \\h'u.h  tii'iA  J.yn;;e  I  Hen.  i;.\  \  r  \.\''  -  -.V.n 
*n>de:  atti  Waltham  MisXi.\*pc%  ia  the  castcUe  of  U'ync/ie»tco  a»e  park  of  Fr,;nattVv:\,  iivvu 
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Thanne  fcrd  I  into  fraytourc*.  and  fond  (ho' 
An  halle  for  an  hygh  kyngc,  an  housL-lwld  ( 
With  brod  hordes  abouten,  ybenched  wcl  clcuc. 
With  w-\'ndowes  of  glass,  wrought  as  a  chirchc' 
Than  walkedc  I  fcrrer^,  and  went    '    '         a 
And  scigh*  halles  ful  hcygh,  and  ':  noble, 

Chambres  with  chymneys,  and  c1i.iiji;i3  ^ijc, 
And  kychenes  for  an  high  kynge,  in  castels  to  holden. 
And  her  dortourc''  ydight,  with  dores  ful  strongc 
Fcrmerj'e  and  fraitur*,  with  fele  mo  liouses" 
And  al  strong  ston  wal  stemc  opon  hcithe 
With  gaye  garites,  and  grete,  and  iche  hole  glased. 
And  other  houses  ynowc,  to  hcreberwc  the  qucenc', 
And  yet  these  bildercs  wiln  beggen  a  bagge  ful  of  whcte 
Of  a  pure  pore  man,  that  may  onethe'  paye 
Half  his  rent  in  a  yere,  and  half  ben  byhj-nde. 
Than  turned  1  apen  whan  I  hadde  al  ytoled'" 
And  fond  in  a  freitoure  a  frere  on  a  benche, 
A  greet  chorl  and  a  gr)'m,  growen  as  a  tonne, 
AVith  a  face  so  fat,  as  a  ful  bledderc", 
Elowen  bretful  of  brcth,  and  as  a  bagge  honged. 
On  bothen  his  chekes,  and  his  chyn,  with  a  chol  lollcde 
So  greet  a  gos  cy,  growen  al  of  grece. 
That  al  wagged  his  fleish,  as  a  quick  mire", 
His  cope  that"  bicU-ppcd  him,  wel  clenc  was  it  foldcn 
Of  double  worstcde  ydyght,  doun  to  the  hele. 
His  kyrtel  of  clcne  whiit,  clenlyche  ysewed 
Hit  was  good  ynow  of  ground,  greyn  for  to  baren. 
I  haylscdc  that  thirdman,  and  hendliche  I  sayde. 
Code  sire  for  godes  lo\e,  canst  on  me graith  tcllen. 
To  any  worthelcy  wiight,  that  wissen  me  couthc. 
Whom  I  shuld  conne  my  crede,  Christ  for  to  folwe. 
That  Icnede  lilliche'*  hym  selfc,  and  lyved  thcr  after, 
Tliat  seynede  no  falshede,  but  fully  Christ  suwede, 
Forsith  a  ccrteyn  man  sykcr  wold  I  trosten 
That  he  wold  tell  me  the  trewth,  and  turn  to  none  other. 
And  an  Austyn  this  ender  day,  egged"  mc  faste 
That  he  wold  tcchen  me  wel,  he  plyght  me  his  treuthc 
And  scyde  me  ccrteyn,  sighten  Christ  deyed 
Cure  ordre  was  evels,  and  erst  yfounde 


•V 


Compare  Wolpolc'i  Anc' 
■  A  »cric 


iitAp^  ViK  klWulJ  tiMtl  i 


FuitUvr.  -ji 

Mxn)'  oihcr  a}»nmcnt5. 
■■J  Scarcely. 
"»  niadJcf. 


A  »crics  :;iJoVri. 

♦Saw.  1  L»orimu>ry.  *  Tnlinnary«ft& 

^  To  lodge  the  qucciL 
It"  Observed. 


**  Quag-mtrc.  U  Cov««d. 

i^  Moved. 
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ith  hf,  fy  on  his  pylihc 
li  1,  eked  with  doutes 

lie  iialdcth  bis  ordin.iunce  with  horcs  and  the^'es, 
And  purchastdj  hcni  privileges,  with  pcnycs  so  roundc. 
It  p.vdoners  craft,  prove  and  asay 

F  y  thy  money,  a  moneth  theniftcr 

C>  :i  thou  come  agen,  he  wil  ye  nought  knoxven. 

Lt  ur  foundemcnt  was  first  of  the  other 

Ai  Jed  fuUichc,  withouten  fayntisc 

Ai  cs  rcnowen,  cunning  in  scholc 

PiuuLu  111  jJiucc->iion  by  processe  of  lawe. 
Of  oarc  order  ther  bcih  bichopcs  wcl  manye 
Scyntcs  on  sundry  stcdcs,  that  suffreden  harde 
Aad  wc  ben  proved  the  priis  of  popes  at  Rome 
And  of  grettest  dcgre,  as  gospelleis  telleth. 

I  must  not  quit  our  Ploughman  without  observing,  that  some  other 
■nl^"*'^'  pieces  anterior  to  the  Reformation,  bear  the  adopted  name  of 
PiKRS  TUE  i'LOWMAN.  Under  the  character  of  a  plowman  the 
rr^^f^'*  arc  likewise  lashed,  in  a  poem  written  in  apparent  imitation  of 
LonfftancTs  VISION,  and  attributed  to  Chaucer.  I  mean  the  Plow- 
TjUX'.  The  measure  is  different,  and  it  is  in  rhyme.  But  it  has 
— ■t.l.iarf'a  alliteraticm  of  initials  :  as  if  his  example  had,  as  it  were, 
mmiprintrKl  tliat  mode  of  versification  to  the  subject,  and  the  supposed 
tfoncter  wblcli  supports  the  satire^.  AU.  these  pucms  were,  for  the 
.  part,  founded  on  Uie  doctrines  newly  broached  by  VVickliiTc' :  who 


'  Aaki^  Mtlf.    Vslcx  Chaucer  wrote  the  C>tJt,  which  I  caniut  Idievc    For  in 
•»  ruowiiAVj  TAt.«  tlili  CreJe  ij  alluikil  to.    v.  3005. 

kticl  Frrrutt{itv^Sr/^t  Tolil  in  aauUng  of  a  Cnft£r; 

AnO  yet  1  could  teH  wona  aad  inocv. 

vvwAM't  Taui  Mow  the  CnDB  ia  linie.    Oct  some  iatc 
'  rede  is  7-''>  Vfliuid. 

M  find  ia  this  poem  one  of  the  abgirrd  arjuBienct  of  ihe 
Uithiaeos.  «.  Mjj.  Urr.  edit. 

SW  Qnttt  nade  no  athedrtttt,  Ne  wiih  him  wi»  no  Ci'^v'^^nf^ 

wftat  feDova,  eoDccT]. 
Ue,  chat  the 
ow  tvaoi.  w. ,  . 

_         ciiuivh«a«  sad 
ncdc,  ftc*    Lewts'a 

■     ■  Wiiv   rr.-.>,    1 ,. 


Dm  see 
>lti: 


ery  topics  which  WlcJUiflc  had  just  ^Uishcd  in 

,.-,ti,  ■■■"y...  i..,.,,..-f      A.  in  thcteUowinjs.    'Also 

'-res,  u  it  went  c^stcls, 

.'  add  %  paH«£e  from 

^-MrtLXicpL 


'V,  but  a 
i,ntgb  he 
■  ykehsm, 
J  himself 
iimaiiM. 

f    I  .(.-MtS 


CAREER,  PROVOCATIONS,  AND  OPHTIOXS  OF  WICKLIFTE. 

mainlaincd,  among  other  things,  tltat  the  clcrg>-  should  not  possess 
estates,  that  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  obstructed  true  dcvoticin,  and 
that  mendicant  friars,  the  particular  object  of  our  Plowman's  Crede, 
were  a  public  and  insupportable  grievance.  But  Wickliffc,  whom  Mr. 
Hume  pronounces  to  have  been  an  enthusiast,  like  many  other  re- 
fonners,  carried  his  idea  of  purity  too  far  ;  and,  at  least  it  appears  from 
the  two  first  of  tliesc  opinions,  under  the  design  of  destroying  supersti- 
lion,  his  undistinguishing  zeal  attacked  even  the  necessarj-  aids  of 
religion.  It  was  certainly  a  lucky  circumstance  that  N\'ickliffe  quar- 
relled with  the  pope.  His  attacks  on  superstition  at  first  probably  pro- 
ceeded from  resentment.  Wickliffc,  who  was  professor  of  divinity  at 
Oxford,  finding  on  many  occasions  not  only  his  own  province  invaded, 
but  even  the  privileges  of  the  university  frequently  violated  by  the  pre' 
tensions  of  the  mendicants,  gratified  his  warmth  by  throwing  out  some 
slight  censures  against  all  the  four  orders,  and  the  popes  their  prin- 
cipal patrons  and  abettors.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  deprived  of  the 
wardenship  of  Canterbury  haU,  by  the  archbishop  of  Canlerburj-,  who 
substituted  a  monk  in  his  place.  Upon  this  he  appealed  to  tlic  popc^ 
who  confirmed  the  archiepiscopal  sentence,  by  way  of  rebuke  for  ihc 
freedom  with  which  he  had  treated  the  monastic  profession-  Wick- 
liffc, highly  exasperated  at  this  usage,  immediately  gave  a  loose  lo  bis 
indignation,  and  without  restraint  or  distinction  attacked  in  numcroos 
sermons  and  treatises,  not  only  the  scandalous  enormities  of  the 
whole  body  of  monks,  but  even  the  usurpations  of  the  pontifical  power 
itself,  with  other  ecclesiastical  corruptions.  Having  exposed  thcs« 
palpable  abuses  with  a  just  abhorrence,  he  ventured  still  farther,  and 
proceeded  to  examine  and  refute  with  great  learning  and  pcuetmlioD 
the  absurd  doctrines  which  prevailed  in  the  religious  system  of  his  age : 
he  not  only  exhorted  the  laity  to  study  the  scriptures,  but  translated 
the  bible  into  English  for  general  use  and  popular  inspection.  WTnt- 
evcr  were  his  motives,  it  is  certain  that  these  efforts  he 

notions  of  mankind,  and  sowed  those  seeds  of  a  revoluti.i,  ^    'O, 

which  were  quickened  at  lengtli  and  brought  to  maturity  by  a  favourable 
coincidence  of  circumstances,  in  an  age  when  the  increasiiv-  •rr.i>ihof 
literature  and  curiosity  naturally  led  the  way  to  innovation  . 
ment  Butavisiblediminutionof the  authorityofthcccclesi.i 
land  at  least,  had  been  long  growing  from  other  causes, 
which  the  laity  had  contracted  from  the  numerous  and  . 
croachraents  both  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  of  their  owi-  iJ 

greatly  weaned  the  kingdom  from  superstition  ;andcons|' 
toms  had  appeared,  on  various  occasions,  of  a  general  di 
off  the  intolerable  bondage  of  papal  oppression. 


the  royal  buildings  under  Henry  V'l  I 
a  credt  builder,  but  not  lIk 
chaplain  to  Ileory  VIII 
Nicli        - 


olos  Townley  cicrt, 
Walpole,  i.  Anccd.  Psuic 


V-  •to- 
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SECTION     X. 

Lr-x-.-T  »%-r.v-  ^.oculiariiy  of  style  and  versification,  seems  to  have  had 
r  ry  imitators.    One  of  these  is  a  nameless  author  on 

Ihc  t.i  history  of  Alexander  the  Great  :  and  his  poem  on  this 

sabjCL  (l  at  the  end  of  the  beautiful  Bodleian  copy  of  the 

Frtticn  (<■  •'!  \N  d'Alexasdre,  before  mentioned,  with  this  reference'. 

*  Here  ti)  Icth  a  prosicssc  of  this  romauncc  of  Alixaunder  the  whiche 

*  pTOftScstc  that  fayleth  ye  schulle  fynde  at   the  cnde  of  thys  bokc 

*  ywretc  in  Engeliche  ryme.'    It  is  imperfect,  and  begins  and  proceeds 
Ihut*. 

How  Alexander  pariyd  thcnny^, 

''is  weith  at  his  wil  wedinge 
ul  rathe  roramede  he  rydinge 
so  ondmce  with  his  oft 
wcndcth  there  wildc  centre 
I  and  wondcrfull  pcpic 
■  n  proved  ful  proudc,  and  prys  of  hevi  hclde 
lit  ihci  thare  withoute  any  wcdc 

on  the  ground  many  gretc  cax^s 
;inynge  w.ts  w)'ntunis  and  somerus 
i  sur  stedc  sothli  thei  ne  hadde 
0  in  the  grounde  to  hide  hem  innc 
inc  to  menc  the  nakid  wise 
ite  of  the  ca\-us  that  was  kinge  holde 
telle  and  loknynge  wiste 
re  with  his  ost  at  Icdc  thidince 
f  hom  hure  hcizcst  prjnce 
worshipc  wiltie  and  quaintc 
v.  ■..1  11. »  i^iiics  he  let  to  the  lud  scnde 


I  p.  a«a.    Ii  M  in  a  diSennt  hand  ja.  wish  Saxon  ehancten.     It  bas  miaatnras  m  walcr 

b  a  iKiein  in  ihc  Aahniolcan  muaenni.  mrapltle  in  the  fanner  fan,  which  I  beUete 
E.  Mb>.  Aihm.  44.    ]i  has  a;  paama,  aod  M^ius  Uius : 

U  U  >^  fit.  facted  and  fed,  (ayn«  woUe  the)  her 

^       c  I. .Ml. J   lt|Ul(,  KC 


IAttt»ca4<t«lhBe  raWict,  oiik  void  ipaMt,  inlenrled  10  he  Riled. 

*  II«w  AkmaiMlrt  remewid  rn  a  tlo-.i  th.it  i>  clSr-i  Pliijon.* 

•Ht/wIX.  j' 

'il   T  nc  '  .    ,;>>venuc 

.odre  •enie  .  i)r  lellna.' 

_        imin  •radyt)  .l«  bjr  lettK." 

'  iiii«  AicKindro  *cltlc  Duuiuiiu*  ^ivAWr  U'.iM,' 

*  llflw  AifuuUie  sufht  a  |>ct]rr  cf  marb}!  ihcr.' 


m 


aa6       THE  WASRES  OF  THE  JEWES— A  FAVOURITB  SUBJECT. 

Thanne  southtc  thci  sone  the  forcsaide  pr^-nce 

And  to  the  schamlese  schalk  schcwen  hur  lettres 

Than  rathe  let  the  ....  reden  the  sijnde 

That  newe  ivlhinge  is  tolde  in  this  wise 

The  geniil '  Geneosophistians  that  gode  were  of  witte 

To  the  cmperour  Alixandrc  here  aunswcris  wretcn 

This  is  worschip  of  word  worthi  to  have 

And  in  conguercr  kid  in  contres  manic 

Us  is  scrtefyed  seg  as  we  soth  heren 

That  thou  hast  mcnt  with  the  man  among  us  fetre 

But  yf  thou  kyng  to  us  come  with  caere  to  figte 

Of  us  getist  thou  no  good  gome  wc  the  wame 

For  what  richcsse  ...  us  might  you  us  bi  rcve 

Whan  no  wordlichc  wcle  is  with  us  foiindc 

We  ben  sengle  of  us  silfc  and  semen  ful  bare 

Nouht  welde  we  nowe  but  naked  we  wende 

And  that  we  happili  hcT  haven  of  kyndc 

May  no  man  but  god  make  us  fine 

Thei  thou  fonde  with  thi  folke  to  fighte  us  alle 

We  schuUc  us  kcpe  on  caugt  our  cavns  withinne 

Nevere  wcrred  we  with  wigth  upon  crthe 

For  we  ben  hid  in  ourc  hous  or  we  harme  laacbe  ha 

Thus  saide  sothli  the  loude  that  thi  seme 

And  al  so  cof  as  the  king  kende  the  sawe 

New  Icttrcs  he  let  the  .  .  .  .  bi  take 

And  with  his  sawes  of  soth  he  hem  alle 

That  he  wolde  faire  with  his  folke  in  a  faire  wise 

To  bi  holden  here  home  and  non  harme  wurke 

So  hcth  the  king  with  hem  sente  and  sithen  with  his  pcple 

cosh  til  hem  to  kcnne  of  hure  fare 

But  whan  thai  sieu  the  seg  with  so  manye  rydc 
Thei  war  a  grison  of  his  grym  and  wende  gref  tholie 
Ffast  hciede  thei  to  holis  and  hidden  there 
And  in  the  cavus  hem  kept  from  the  king  stcmc,  Sx. 

Another  piece,  written  in   Longland's  manner,  is  entitled,! 
Warres  of  the  Jewes.    This  was  a  favourite  subject,  as  I  ba^ 
fore  observed,  dia^rn  from  the  Latin  historical  romance,  which 
under  the  name  of  Hecesipfus  ue  Excidio  Hiekusalem. 

In  Tybcryus  tyme  the  trewe  emperour 

Syr  Scsar  hym  sulf  saysed  in  Rome 

Whyle  Pylot  was  provost  under  that  prynce  tyche 

And  sewen  justice  also  in  Judeus  lonais 

Hcrodos  under  his  empire  as  heritage  wolde 

King  of  Galile  was  ycallid  whan  that  Crist  deyad 

They  Scsar  sakles  wer  that  oft  syn  hatide 

Ti  ;  pj-ned  he  was  and  put  on  the  rode 

A  ,  ;  was  don  upon  the  pUyne  erthe 

His  ucciy  Douden  therto  beten  with  scourgis 

1  Cjraaowphictt. 
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Whippes  of  quyrbole  by  went  his  white  sides 
Til  he  al  on  rede  blodc  ran  as  rayn  on  the  strcte 
Such  stoclCT'd  hym  an  a  stole  with  styf  menes  hondis 
Blyndfelled  hym  as  a  be  and  bofictis  hym  ragte 
Zif  you  be  a  prophcte  of  pris  prophccic  they  saydc 
Which  man  her  aboute  boiled  the  laste 
A  thrange  thom  crown  was  thraste  on  his  hed 
.  .  .  casten  h)-m  with  a  cry  and  on  a  cros  slowen 
Ffor  al  the  harme  that  he  had  hasted  he  nogt 
On  hym  the  vyleny  to  vengc  that  hys  venys  brosten 
Bot  ay  taricd  on  the  tymc  gif  they  tone  wolde 
Caf  he  space  that  him  spilede  they  he  speede  lyte 
Yf  a>Tit  was  as  yfjTide  and  no  fewer',  &c. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  supposed  above,  it  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain, that  Longland  was  the  first  who  led  the  way  in  this  singular  species 
cf  versification.  His  Vision  was  written  on  a  popular  suljject,  and  is 
the  only  poem,  composed  in  this  capricious  sort  of  metre,  which  has 
been  printed.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  these  circumstances  contri- 
buted to  give  him  the  merit  of  an  inventor  on  this  occasion. 

The  ingenious  doctor  Percy  has  exhibited  specimens  of  two  or  three 
other  poems  belonging  to  this  class^.  One  of  these  is  entitled,  Death 
AND  Life  :  it  consists  of  229  lines,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  or 
FUts.    It  begins  thus : 

Christ  christen  king  that  on  the  cross  tholcd, 
Hadde  paines  and  passyons  to  defend  our  soules; 
Give  us  grace  on  the  ground  the  greatlye  to  serve 
For  that  royall  red  blood  that  rann  from  thy  side. 

The  yjbjcct  of  this  piece  is  a  Vision,  containing  a  contest  for  superi- 
ority between  Our  lady  Dame  Life,  and  the  ugly  fiend  Dame  Death  : 
who  with  their  several  attributes  and  concomitants  are  personified  in  a 
beautiful  vein  of  allegorical  painting.  Davic  Life  is  thus  forcibly 
described. 

.Shcc  w.-js  brighter  of  her  bice  than  was  the  bright  sonn : 
Her  rud  redder  than  the  rose  that  on  the  rise  h.-ingclh  : 
Mcekely  smiling  with  her  mouth,  and  mcrr>-  in  her  lookcs ; 
Ever  laughing  for  love,  as  shcc  like  would  : 
And  as  she  came  by  the  bankcs  the  boughes  echo  one 
They  lowtcd  to  that  ladye  and  layd  fortli  their  branches  ; 
Blossomcs  and  burgens  breathed  full  swcctc, 

'  Land.  .  .  .  »a.  MSS.  BiM.  KoOl.  AJ  rale.  '  Hie  tmrt.itiir  liclliim  Jiriaicum  .-ipud 
MovmIcb-'  f.  «»,  b-  It  is  also  in  llrit.  .Mu«.  C»u.  MSS.  Cai.ii;.  A.  i.  fi-l.  k.j-— i=3- 
<j)rTaUuft  CaalireBm  says.  th.it  the  Welsh  and  £n::li<h  tiM:  alliicniiion.  '  in  omni  scrntonc 
'cxquilitia'  Dexcript.  Cambr.  can.  xi.  p.  £>:■>.  O'l'tahcrly  alv»  siys  of  the  Irish,  _*_Non 
'^■rvB  Cit  apad  nos  in  omtione  clcjjanli.x  ^clicm.i,  iiu.kE  I'.ironi^-nn,  i.e.  AsximiU\  dicitur : 
'qoociamiiluedieliones,  .ib  cadem  Inert  iiiri|ijcnies  <:x  online  collocanttir.'  t^)ryR.  t>:Ln.ui. 
jik  &  ■4*  Fac/>  jiuliciotu  E.<t~ay  on  the  .Metjc£  Of  J'ickck  i'uitV'MAN's  VislOHS. 
^  WmKi  on  Iht  Heir,  cf  P.  P.  Vii.  p.  S.  saj. 


A  VERY  ANCJENT  HYMN  TO  THE  VIRCW  MARY. 

Flowers  flourished  in  the  frith  where  she  forth  stepped. 
And  the  grassc  that  was  gray  grcnod  bflive. 

The  figure  of  Death  follows,  which  is  equally  bold  and  cxpressiw. 
Another  piece  of  this  kind,  also  quoted  by  doctor  Percy,  is  entitled, 
Che\elere  Assigne,  or  De  Cigne,  that  is,  the  Kiiit^ht  of  tie  So/an. 
This  is  a  romance  which  is  extant  in  a  prose  translation  from  itw 
French,  among  Mr.  Garrick's  noble  collection  of  old  playsK  We  must 
not  forget,  that  among  the  royal  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
there  is  a  French  metrical  romance  on  this  subject,  entitled,  L'YSTOIRE 
Du  chevalier  au  Signe'.    Our  English  poem  begins  thus* : 


All-wcldynge  god,  whence  it  is  his  wylle, 
Wele  he  wercih  his  werkc  with  his  owenc  honde, 
For  ofte  harmes  were  hente  that  help  wcne  mygte 
Nere  the  hygnes  of  hem  that  Icngeth  in  hevene 
For  this,  &c. 


I 


This  alliterative  measure,  unaccompanied  with  ryhme,  and  including 
many  peculiar  Saxon  idioms  appropriated  to  poetry,  remained  In  use 
so  low  as  the  sixteenth  ccntuay.  In  doctor  Percy's  Ancunt  Ballads, 
there  is  one  of  this  class  called  The  Scottish  Feilde,  containing  « 
very  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Flodden  faught  In  the 
year  15 13. 

In  some  of  the  earliest  of  our  specimens  of  old  English  poetiy,  wc 
have  long  ago  seen  that  alliteration  was  esteemed  a  fashionable  and 
favourite  ornament  of  verse.  For  the  sake  of  throwing  the  subject 
into  one  view,  and  further  illustrating  what  has  been  here  said  concern- 
ing it,  1  chuse  to  cite  in  this  place  a  very  ancient  hymn  to  the  V^rgin 
Mar)',  never  printed,  where  this  affectation  professedly  predominalcs*. 

I.     Hail  bco  vow*  Marie,  raoodur  and  may, 
Mylilc.  and  meke,  and  merciable  j 
Hcyl  folliche  fruit  of  sothfast  fay, 
Agayn  vche  stryf  studefast  and  stable  I 
Hcil  sothfast  soul  in  vche  a  say, 
Undur  the  son  is  non  so  able. 
Hell  loggc  that  \T  lord  in  lay. 
The  formast  that  never  was  foundcn  in  fable, 

5  K.  voL  Ta  'Imprinted  at  London  by  me  Wylliam  Copland.'  There  i*  an  vdjtSnn  ■■ 
mrchmcnl  by  W.  dc  Wonle,  151  J,  *  Newly  Irnnsliited  out  of  Frejuhc  into  Englviht  «l  (tito* 
Tiigacion  of  the  puyisauiit  pr>'ncc  lordc  jCdvvard  duke  of  BuckynshAmc'  Here  I  umUnUtfl 
French  i»roiic. 

a  15  E.  vi.  9  fob  And  in  the  Royal  library  at  Paris,  MSS.  719^  'Le  Roman  du  ClirwBB 
au  Cignc  en  vers.'    Montf.  CaL  MSS.  ii.  p.  789. 

S  See  .MSS.  Cott.  C\lig.  A.  i.  f.  105,  153. 

*  Among  (he  Colicii  MSS.  there  is  a  Norman  Saxon  alliterative  hymn  w  lh«  Vwpa  Mg)^ 
Nkk.  A.  XIV.  fob  240,  cod.  meiubran.  8va  '  Ou  too  urcisun  to  ure  Icsdi.*  lint  U,  A  S0i 
frayer  Ut  tmr  Ituiy. 

Crirtcp  nillee  moBcr  r*y«e  Marie  Miner  huer  loonie,  mi  leoM  lefW' 

•  Sec  fame  paRcint-poelry,  full  of  alliteration,  written  ia  the  reign  of  Ilcnry  ML,  Uio* 
CoU.  iii  App.  i3o,  edit.  1770. 
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I  ,  irouihfuU,  and  trctable, 

I  I  chosen  of  chastilc, 

Hcil  hf>nicly,  hcndc,  and  amyablc 

To  prcyc  for  us  to  thi  sotu  so  fre  !     A\T. 

II.     Hcil  stem,  that  never  stinteth  liht  ; 

V  '  '      ■  ,  brcnnyng  that  never  was  brent  [ 
I  \  rulcre  of  evcri  riht, 
.S^-uiuLUL  10  schildc  th.it  scholde  be  schent, 
Hcil,  blessed  be  yowe  blosmc  briht. 
To  iroulhc  and  trust  was  thine  entent  j 
Heil  maydcn  and  modur,  most  of  miht. 
Of  all  mischevcs  and  amendemcnt ; 
Heil  spice  sprong  that  never  was  spent, 
Hcil  trone  of  the  trinitie ; 
Hcil  soiene*  that  god  us  sone  to  sent 
Yowi  prey e  for  us  ihi  sone  frt !    AV  E. 

III.    Heyl  hertely  in  holincsse. 

Heyl  hope  of  help  to  heighe  and  lowe 
;th  and  stcl  of  stabylncssc    H  cyJ  windowe  of  hevene  wowe, 
of  rihtwysncsse,  Tovche  a  caityf  comfort  to  knowc, 

I  ionocent  of  angcmcssc,  Vr  takcl,  vr  tol,  thatweonlrowe, 

Heyl  frcnd  to  all  that  bcoth  fortth  flowe 
Heyl  liht  of  love,  and  of  bcwte, 
Heyl  brihter  then  the  blod  on  snowe, 
Yowt  prey t  for  us  tki  tone  so  frt  J    AVE 

rV.    Hcyl  mayden,  heyl  modur,  heyl  maitir  trowe, 
Heyl  kyndly  i  knowc  confessour, 
Heyl  e\encre  of  old  lawe  and  newe, 
Hcyl  buildor  bold  of  cristes  bour, 

V  Jc  and  hewe.    Of  all  ffruytes  feirest  fflour, 
nd  trewe,  Of  all  trouthe  thou  are  tresour, 

I !  d  princcsse  of  paramour, 

in  ■_'  of  brere  brihtest  of  ble, 

'111...  I.-.. i.cr  of  eorthly  honour, 
Yowe  preyc  for  us  thi  sone  sofre  t    Ave,  Sc. 

Heyl  hcnde,  heyl  holy  empercsse, 

Heylc-  niiccne  corteois,  comely,  and  kynde, 

r  ■ycreofeveri  strisse, 

I  .  or  of  even  monnes  mynde, 

Hcil  Uidi  that  we  ouht  to  blesse, 

So  fevthfiil  frcnd  may  ne\'er  mon  fynde, 

V  lovere  of  l.irgcncsse 
S  St  that  never  may  s^vynde, 

'de,    Hcil  borgun  brihtcs  of  all  bounlc, 
Iji  n  the  wodc  bynde, 

>  f  ;i'  /v  'jij'  r  lis  thi  sone  sofre  !    AvE. 


I  F,  Seyoi.    S<ffH. 
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VI.    Hcyl  modur,  hcyl  tnaj'dcxi,  hcyl  hevcne  quene, 
Hcyl  ij.'itus  of  paradys, 
Hcyl  sterre  of  the  se  that  ever  is  senc, 
Heyl  rich,  royall,  and  ryhtwys, 
Hcyl  burdc  i  blessed  mote  yowe  bene, 
Hcyl  perlc  of  a]  perey  the  pris, 
Hc)'l  schadcwc  in  vche  a  schour  schene, 
Heyl  fairer  thae  that  flour  de  lys, 
Hcyl  chcr  chosen  that  nc\'er  nas  chis 
Hcyl  chef  chajnber  of  charite 
Heyl  in  wo  that  ever  was  wis 
Yo'iiie  preye  for  us  ihi  song  so /re  /    Ave,  &c.  &c*. 

These  rude  stanzas  remind  usof  the  Greek  hymns  ascribed  to  Orpheus, 
which  entirely  consist  of  a  cluster  of  the  appellations  appropriated  to 
each  divinity. 


SECTION     XI. 


Although  this  work  is  professedly  confined  to  England,  yet  I  cannot 
pass  over  two  Scotch  poets  of  this  period,  who  have  adorned  the 
English  language  by  a  strain  of  versification,  expression,  and  poetical 
imagery,  far  superior  to  their  age  ;  and  who  consequently  deserve  to 
be  mentioned  in  a  general  review  of  the  progress  of  our  national  poetry. 
They  have  written  two  heroic  poems.  One  of  them  is  John  Barbour 
archdeacon  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  ;  and  Rymcr 
has  printed  an  instrument  for  his  safe  passage  into  England  in  order 
to  prosecute  his  studies  in  that  university,  in  the  years  1357  and 
1365'.  David  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  gave  him  a  pension  lor  Efi!, 
as  a  reward  for  his  poem  called  the  HiSTORV  OF  Robert  Brcce, 
KING  OF  THE  ScoTS^  It  was  printed  3t  Glasgow  in  thc  year  1671*, 
A  battle  fought  by  lord  Douglas  is  thus  described. 

When  that  thus  thir  two  battles  were    AsscmMti!.  i?  I  =.rii.:l  vnn  :ur, 

Thc  Stewart  Walter  that  then  was    And  i' 

In  a  battle  when  that  they  saw  The  l 

Assemble  with  his  company  On  all  that  folk,  so  sturdily, 

For  to  help  him  they  held  tht^ir  way, 

And  their  batde  with 
Beside  the  earl  a  little  by  led  all  so  hardily, 

>  MSS.  Veinon.  f.  m.    In  this  nuniucript  ore  Krenl  otiwr  pieoccof  Ihii  ten.    "It* 
Holy  Virgin  nppcari  to  a  pnci.t  who  ulieu  >ung  lo  bcr,  anil  call*  turn  ba  jiocwiUtr.'    t^S. 

JAME^   xxvi.  j«.  33. 

>  fad.  vL  31,  4;8.  a  Tanuer,  Blbl.  p,  73.  *  1 
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^^^^^             Thai  tlic'ir  foes  felt  thcr  coining  well:                              ^^^^H 

^^^^^1              Fur  with  v.i.:M">n<;  stallwort  of  stcvl                                   ^^^^^M 

^^^H            Tl                           n  with  all  their  might,                       ^^^H 

^^H                                                  t  ^vr1l,  I  hcght,                                         ^^H 

^^^^H                                                     s,  and  als  with  mass,                 ^^^^B 

H^^y                                                         >n                                                      ^^^^P 

^n^so  right  great  spillini;  0'  'jl""'J>    That  on  the  erd  the  slouces  stood,  ^^^^B 

.                            The  Scottish  men  so  well  them  bare,                                     ^^^ 

^K                   And  so                                 '    they  there,                      J^^^^f 

^H                     Andfni                                                                               ^^^^| 

^^^^B              That  aLi  uic                                kav'd.                             ^^^^H 

^^^^B             That  time  that  thir  three  battles  ivere                             ^^^^H 

^^^^H             All  side  by  side  lighting  well  near,                                   ^^^^H 

^^^H            There  miC-ht  men  hear  many  a  dint,                          ^^^^| 

^^^^H            And  weapons  upon  arms  stint,                                       ^^^^H 

^^^^V            And  mig  it  see  tumble  knights  and  steeds,                    ^^^^H 

^^^^H              And  many  rich  and  royal  weeds                                      ^^^^H 

^^^H            Foully  dcKled  under  feet,                                                ^^^H 

^^^^K            Some  held  on  loft,  some  tint  the  suet.                            ^^^^B 

^^^^1             A  long  while  fighting  thus  they  were,                              ^^^H 

^^^^H            That  men  in  no  wise  might  hear  there.                            ^^^^| 

^^^^B             ^Icn  might  hear  nought  but  groans  and  dints                ^^^^| 

^^^^H            That  flew,  as  men  strike  tire  on  Aiats.                            ^^^^H 

^^^^B             They  fought  ilk  anc  so  eagerly,                                         ^^^H 

^^^^V            That  they  made  neither  noise  nor  cry                             ^^^^H 

^^^^B             But              ~  -^    r  at  their  might                                     ^^^^B 

^^^^B                                            were  burnisht  bright                       ^^^^B 

^^^^             Til                   i..,,  aiick  there  flaw,                                     ^^^B 

"                          ( 'r :                 -11  might  say,  that  them  saw)                          ^H 

Thattbeyahidcoi:                  nma;    For  where  they  fell,  I  underta,            ^H 

Tl                   r  them  tokening,                                               ^H 

^^^^              Tl                     c'.  as  I  trow,  leeching.                                ^^^M 

^^^^^             T!i                                        so                                            ^^^^B 

^^^^B            Tl                                  have                                              ^^^^B 

^^^^B                                                                                                           ^^^H 

^^^^H             Bu;                ^^rt,  that  wel  can  ken,                                  ^^^^B 

^^^^B  71i.i!  .irchers  were  pcrillous,  ^^^^| 
^^^^B             And  their  shut  ri^rht  hard  and  grievous,                           ^^^^| 

^^^^B                                                                                                           ^^^^H 

^^^^B                                                                               ^^^^1 

^^^^B                                                           nito                                                             ^^^^1 

^^^^B             Til                    horse  were  horsed  well,                              ^^^^B 

^^^^B                                                                                                          ^^^^B 

^^^^B             A:                         .1  with  their  spears,                            ^^^^B 

^^^^r                TI:                                                                                                          ^^^^B 

^^r                    11'                            1  hereof  mute,                                            ^H 

iVltobnt  •  T  K>  i                                And  I  before  here  have  you  toiitd.       ^H 

miKn  th                                    ^  so         Assemble,  and  together  go,                 ^H 

Aodaa«  '                                  lUtly      Wif^-i!!  tHcm  of  his  company,             ^H 

Inhynpuni!  Ar  them  at  a  side,  ^H 
Aatfnufl'dai..                      iddy.     Sd. i  so  despiteoiuiy,      ^^^B 
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And  in  lik  fusion  bearing  down,       And  slaying  them  forout  ransouo, 

That  they  them  skailed  e'erilkane  ; 

And,  fra  that  time  forth,  there  was  nane 

That  assembled,  shot  for  to  ma. 

When  Scots  archers  saw  thai  they  sa 
Reboted  were,  they  wax'd  hardy,        And  witli  their  might  shot  eagerly 

Among  the  horsemen  that  there  rude, 

And  wounds  wide  to  them  they  made. 
And  slew  of  them  a  full  great  deal.     They  bore  them  hardily  and  well ; 
For  fra  that  their  foes  archers  were     Skailed,  as  I  said  to  you  air, 

They  more  than  they  were  by  great  thing, 

So  that  they  dread  not  their  shooting. 

They  wax'd  so  hardy,  that  them  thought. 

They  should  set  all  their  foes  at  nought. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  our  autlior's  talent  at  rural  descrip- 
tion.    The  verses  are  extremely  soft. 

This  was  in  midst  of  month  of  May,      When  birds  sing  in  ilka  spray, 

Melland  their  notes  with  seemlysoun,    Forsoftncssofthcsweetseasoiin, 

And  leaves  of  ihe  branches  spreeds. 

And  blooms  bright  beside  them  breeds, 

And  fields  strawed  are  with  flowers       Well  savouring  of  scir  colours, 

And  all  thing  worthis,  blyth  and  gay. 

The  other  wrote  a  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  It 
was  first  printed  in  i6or.  And  very  lately  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  in 
quarto,  with  the  following  title.  '  The  acts  and  deeds  of  the  most 
'famous  and  valiant  champion  Sir  William  Wallace,  knight,  of 
'EUerslie.  Written  by  BLIND  Harry,  in  the  year  1361.  Together 
'with  Arnaldi  Blair  Relationes.  Edinburgh,  1758.'  No  circum- 
stances of  the  life  of  our  blind  bard  appear  in  Dempster'.  This  f>oem, 
which  consists  of  twelve  books,  is  translated  from  llic  Latin  of  Robert 
Blare,  or  Blair,  chaplain  to  Sir  William  Wallace*.  The  following  is  a 
description  of  the  morning,  and  of  Wallace  arming  himself  in  his  tent*. 

Into  a  vale  by  a  small  river  fair. 
On  either  side  where  wild  deer  made  repair. 
Set  watches  out  that  wisely  could  them  keep, 
To  supper  went,  and  timcously  they  sleep, 

>  See  Denpit.  viiu  349,  66». 

•  TiL  r.F«T*  WiLLELMi  V/ALUtt.    Detn|»t.  H.  i«B.     He  flouriihed  in  i)oo.    He  has  let 

another  1 -'-'  :  TtR  liuckata  "n'RANNiDS  Scotia.    ArnaU  Elair,  mcot;  r -' ■- ■' — -M 

page  in  1  il>ly  Robert's  bruther.  If  not  the  «ame.  wai  aUo  chii; '  ':* 

anJ  nicpl  ..iig,  about  the  year   1337.     Rclal.  ut  supr.  p.  i.     But:  'a 

the  liftb  uwojv  t.i  iM'j  ^tuich  poem  we  have  this  posoa^e,  p.  94,  v.  533. 

Mai<ter  John  Blair  vra-t  oft  in  that  mefsa^e, 

A  u'urilu-  (.1.  rk.  U'i\i  \M-..-  ami  als  r.^hl  ^>^e, 

u 

He  «rat  the  man  that  ;  ild  in  dytc  Ibe  Laiia  t^wl^       , 

Of  WA1.1.ACB  life  right  <  .ttAV  paraon  of  Ubcntnii^ 

WiJi  him  they  were  and  yal  m  aiui  >'  uli  t  )(t  .'Ui:  >yr  U.tli  miciJe  uf  hi^  travell,  AjC 

s  F.  ng,  P.  viii.  v.  65.    The  editor  toenu  to  have  mo<icrntsed  the  speUiii^ 
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Of  meat  and  sleep  they  cease  with  suffisauncc. 

The  night  was  mirk,  ovcrdrave  the  darksom  chance, 

The  merry  day  sprang  from  the  orient, 

With  beams  brij^ht  illuminate  Occident, 

After  Titan  Phcbus  upriseth  fair, 

High  in  the  sphere,  the  signs  he  made  declare. 

2Scph)Tus  then  began  his  morning  course, 

The  sweet  vapour  thus  from  the  ground  resourse  ; 

The  humble  brcgth  down  from  the  heaven  avail 

In  excrj'  mead,  both  frith,  forest  and  dale. 

The  clear  rede  among  thcrockis  rang 

Through  grene  branches  where  the  byrds  blythly  sang, 

With  joyous  voice  in  heavenly  harmony. 

When  Wallace  thought  it  was  no  time  to  ly  : 

He  crossyd  him,  syn  suddenly  arose, 

To  take  the  air  out  of  his  pallion  goes 

Maistcr  John  Blair  was  ready  to  revess. 

In  goode  intent  sjtic  bouned  to  the  mass. 

When  it  was  done,  Wallace  can  him  array. 

In  his  armore,  which  goodly  was  and  gay  ; 

His  shining  shoes  that  birnisht  was  ful  been, 

Hi*  leg- harness  he  clapped  on  so  clean, 

Pullane  grecs  he  braced  on  full  fast, 

A  dose  bimie  with  many  siker  clasp, 

Breast-plate,  brasars^  that  worthy  were  in  wear : 

Beside  him  forth  J  op  could  his  basnet  bear  ; 

His  glittering  gloves  that  graven  on  either  sid 

He  seemed  well  in  batlell  to  abide. 

His  good  girdle,  and  sync  his  buirly  brand, 

A  stAifrc  of  steel  he  gripped  in  his  hand. 

The  host  him  blest,  &c. 

Adam  Wallaice  and  Bo}-d  forth  with  him  yced 

By  a  river,  throughout  a  florisht  mead. 

And  as  they  walk  attour  the  fields  so  green, 

Out  of  the  south  they  saw  when  that  the  queen 

Toward  the  host  came  riding  soberly, 

And  fifty  ladies  in  her  company,  &c 

The  four  following  lines  on  the  spring  arc  uncommonly  terse  and 


degaat 

r 


Ger  •  • .  with  his  mild  ordinance, 

Boil  '.  tree  reverts  into  pleasancc  ; 

And  fitili  riora  her  flowery  mantle  spread, 
In  every  daJc  both  hop,  hight,  hill,  and  mead'. 

A  different  season  of  the  year  is  here  strongly  painted. 

The  dark  region  appearing  wonder  fast. 
In  November  when  October  was  past, 


>  Lib.  is.  T.  n,  ch.  i.  p.  lyx 


314        BATTLS  or  BUICK-EAKKSIDE— rUilSCn'  OF  VALUUa 

Tbc  day  failed  throa^  rifht  cxnrrse  vorthtt  sb 

To  baxu!}it  man  that  is  do  great  comftin : 

With  ihti-  pr-scr  :n  pnths  w^nhisgang, 

Heavy  t"  ~ht  is  lai^. 

Thos^ 

PIk 

Out 


mrsscnger; 


:  side 


For id> criours  that  m  liiur  ivay  «uuid hide'. 


r  .-luthor  a  master  in 


The  battle  of  Black-Eamside.  «Tio-.i-^  r,t. 
style  of  pointing. 

Kcriie  beheld  unto  the  bold  hcroun, 
Upon  F."i«doun  as  he  iras  looking  down, 
A  5''  '  'ok  that  tide 

Ur,  L-n  sword  gartglide^J 

By  ■  iiu,  ij'jin  li.iii.:  and  his  craig-bane 

In  :  ke  ;  thus  ended  that  chiftain. 

To  '  ■■I   '^-  ''  ''■U;  about  him  throng, 

Tn  ors  are  us  among. 

Kc, -  .- nt  soon  at  a  side, 

HisfcUow  Steven  then  thought  no  time  to  bide. 
Tlic  fray  was  great,  and  fast  away  they  yeed, 
Iloth  toward  Km  ;  thus  scaped  they  that  dread. 
Butler  for  wo  of  weeping  niich;  not  stint. 
Thus  raklesly  this  good  '  •;  they  UnL 

Tlicy  dcrmed  nil  that  it  ce  mco. 

Or    '  ;hcy  Could  not  him  ken  ; 

Hi.  1  him  have  but  fail, 

Th;  '    'vmavaiL 

Fill  ~t  Johnstoun, 

\Vi-  :  i'  iji-,  I'  ni  t\ing  made  it  bown. 

Pai  ncn,  syne  divers  ways  they  rode, 

A  I-  •>»  '  '■.•>i  "  ^'^'I  there  bod& 

To  :  but  let. 

At:  :    .   ,     .  .    .y  unbcsct. 

To  keep  the  wood  whdc  it  was  day  they  thought. 
As  Wallace  thus  in  the  tljick  forest  sought, 
For  his  two  men  in  mind  he  had  great  pain. 
He  wist  not  well,  if  they  were  tain  or  slain. 
Or  scaped  haill  by  any  jeopardy. 
Thirteen  were  left  with  him,  no  more  had  he  ; 
In  the  Gask-hall  their  lodging  have  they  tanc. 
Fire  got  they  soon,  but  meat  then  had  they  n,-ine ; 
Two  sheep  they  took  beside  them  of  a  fold, 
Ordain'd  to  sup  into  thnt  seemly  hold  : 
Gnithcd  in  h;islc  some  food  for  ihcm  to  dight : 
So  heard  they  blow  nide  horns  upon  hight 
Two  sent  he  forth  to  look  what  it  might  be ; 
They  bode  right  long,  and  no  tidings  hcardc  he, 
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I'.                 US  noise  so  bmxly  blowing  fast ; 

5                   •  into  the  wo'.id  forth  past. 

N                         : :.  but  boustcously  can  bUw, 

I                              L-nt  them  forth  on  raw. 

V                                               '  ,ivcd  there. 

1                                                       marc ; 

'I                                                    '    ■  :ing  seen; 

li                                                                 n, 

S                   .  ..^,,.  ,.,M.,^ ...  .,,.  .,....,;  the  hom. 

■N'.                   door  Fawtloun  w.is  him  bcfom, 

/■,                           '?!    hwnun  hi':l(l  in  Iii-;  ll;"*n,l  ; 

A 

A: 

And  be  in  haste  soon  hint  it  by  the  hair, 

Svr.c  out  n;'r;in  r.t  him  he  could  it  cast. 

I.'                                                    :it. 

\                                                   sprit  of  man, 

li                                   L  iic  malice  began. 

1;                                      loiT.Tor  for  to  bide. 

V                                            '    "■  "  -ccanKlidc, 

T                                                              in  twin. 

]                                                              :n. 

I 

/.                                                           V  there. 

I!                                                             '■,•  sire. 

T - ■ 

A ,:      '  r   iicr  he  had  into  his  hand. 

V.  ''  :'         then  no  longer  would  he  stand. 

C'                   men  full  great  marvel  had  hc% 

h                  ere  tint  through  his  fell  fantasie. 

^                 well  that  all  this  was  sooth  indeed. 

k                   t  it  no  point  be  of  the  creed. 

1                        ', 

T                                                      '  to  hell. 

r;;, 

t'                                                                     'lost; 

Oi    Viii.iL  a    ■                                                       ■  L:(.tiUl. 

Which  brou                                 n  confusion ; 

Or  if  il^.-  "                                ,..,:, 

S                                            him  present. 

1-                                                   .11  tclL 

V 

R                                                   :  ~A, 

T                                                  la  he  ma. 

f,                                                                   AVC 

^'                                                             prove 

h                                                       t  not  be 

lii.-  :.ij<.iuiu   ;iii>i   liUjjL-  ill   :it*  ^"..^au.^iii'-'- 
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But  great  courage  in  his  mind  ever  drawe. 

Of  Englislimen  thinking  amends  to  have. 

As  he  was  thus  walking  by  him  alone 

Upon  Ern  side,  making  a  piteous  moan. 

Sir  John  Butler,  to  watch  the  fords  right. 

Out  from  his  men  of  Wallace  had  a  sight ; 

The  mist  again  to  the  mountains  was  gone. 

To  him  he  rode,  where  that  he  made  his  mone. 

On  loud  he  speir'd,  What  art  thou  walks  that  gate  ? 

A  true  rftan,  Sir,  though  my  voj-agc  be  late ; 

Erands  I  pass  from  Down  unto  my  lord, 

Sir  John  Stewart,  the  right  for  to  record, 

In  Down  is  now,  newly  come  from  the  king. 

Then  Butler  said,  this  is  a  sclcouth  thing. 

You  lied  all  out,  you  have  been  with  Wallace, 

I  shall  thee  know,  ere  you  come  off  this  place, 

To  him  he  start  tlie  courser  wonder  wight. 

Drew  out  a  sword,  so  made  him  for  to  light 

Above  the  knee  good  Wallace  has  him  tane. 

Through  thigh  and  brawn  in  sunder  strake  the  banCi , 

Derfly  to  dead  the  knight  fell  on  the  land. 

Wallace  the  horse  soon  seized  in  his  hand. 

An  ackward  stroke  sj-nc  took  him  in  that  stead, 

His  craig  in  two ;  thus  was  the  Butler  dead. 

An  Englishman  saw  their  chiftain  was  slain, 

A  spear  in  rest  he  cast  with  all  his  main, 

On  Wallace  drave,  from  the  horse  him  to  bear  j 

\V'arily  he  wrought,  as  worthy  man  in  wear. 

The  spear  he  wan  withouten  more  abode. 

On  horse  he  lap,  and  through  a  great  rout  rode  ; 

To  Dalwr)-eth  he  knew  the  ford  full  well  : 

Before  him  came  fcil  stuffed  in  fine  steel. 

He  strake  the  first,  but  bade,  on  the  blasoun. 

While  horse  and  man  both  fleet  the  water  down. 

Another  soon  down  from  his  horse  he  b.ire, 

Stamped  to  ground,  and  drown'd  withouten  mare. 

The  third  he  hit  in  his  harness  of  steel. 

Throughout  the  cost,  the  spear  it  brake  some  deal 

The  great  power  then  after  him  can  ride. 

He  saw  no  waill  there  longer  for  to  bide. 

His  bumisht  brand  braithly  in  h.and  he  bare. 

Whom  he  hit  right  they  followed  him  na  mare. 

To  stuff  the  chase  feil  freiks  followed  fast. 

But  Wallace  make  the  gayest  ay  agast. 

The  muir  he  took,  and  through  their  power  yeed. 

The  horse  was  good,  but  yet  he  had  great  dread 

For  failing  ere  he  wan  unto  a  strength. 

The  chase  was  great,  skail'd  over  breadth  and  length. 

Through  strong  danger  they  had  him  ay  in  sight. 

At  the  Blackford  there  Wallace  down  can  light. 

His  horse  stuffed,  for  way  was  deep  an'd  lang, 

A  large  great  mile  wightly  on  foot  could  gang. 
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Ert  be  WAS  hors'd  riders  about  him  cast. 
He  <nn-  full  well  long  so  he  might  not  lasL 
S  upon  him  can  renew, 

\'.  ;!iat  night  twenty  he  slcAv, 

'I  ■  '    lebutcd  he, 

right  wisely  can  flee, 
c  liie  mickest  muir  amang. 


I.U    lie    L.lllli 


His  horse  gave  over,  and  would  no  further  gang'. 

'  cse  specimens  with  an  instance  of  our  author's  alle- 


In  ih.it  slumber  coming  him  thought  he  saw, 

An  aged  man  fast  toward  him  could  draw. 

Soon  by  the  hand  he  hint  him  hastily, 

I  am,  he  said,  in  voyage  charg'd  with  thee, 

A  sword  him  gave  of  basely  bumisht  steel, 

Good  son,  he  said,  this  wand  you  shall  bruik  wcU. 

Of  top.ii  stone  him  thought  the  plummet  was, 

Both  hilt  and  hand  all  glittering  like  the  glass. 

Dear  son,  he  said,  we  tarry  here  too  long, 

Thou  shall  go  see  where  wrought  is  mciklc  WTong ; 

Then  he  him  led  to  a  mountain  on  bight. 

The  world  him  thought  he  might  see  at  a  sight. 

He  left  him  there,  syne  soon  from  him  he  went, 

Thereof  Wallace  studied  in  his  intent. 

To  sec  him  more  he  had  still  great  desire. 

Therewith  he  saw  begin  a  fellon  fire. 

Which  braithly  burnt  in  breadth  through  all  the  land, 

Scotland  all  over,  from  Ross  to  Solway-sand. 

Then  soon  to  him  there  descended  a  queen, 

Illuminate,  light,  shining  full  bright  and  sheen; 

In  her  presence  appeared  so  mcikle  light. 
That  all  the  fire  she  put  out  of  his  sight. 
Gave  him  a  wand  of  colour  red  and  green, 
With  a  sapphire  saved  his  face  and  cj-n, 
Wclrnme,  she  said,  I  choose  thee  for  my  love. 
'!  Tinted  by  the  great  God  above, 

I  pie  that  suffer  meikle  wrong, 

Willi  ilKx'  as  now  I  may  not  tarry  long, 
Thou  shalt  return  to  thy  own  use  again, 
T'      ■  t  kin  are  here  in  mcikle  pain  ; 

'I  :  egion  you  must  redeem  it  all, 

'i  iij  1.1,1  invard  in  earth  shall  be  but  small ; 
Let  not  thcri-fore.  take  redress  of  this  miss, 
T"  '"      "nrd  thou  shalt  have  lasting  bliss. 
<  •  ;  hand  she  bcraught  him  a  b<.iok, 

i^  .  •Ills  ?i-  r  leave  full  soon  she  took, 

'  led  off  his  sight. 

\> .  ,       '  book  in  all  his  might. 

iGoiaC— fa 


3l8        THE  VISION  OF  WALLACE  AW)  ITS  INTERPRETATION. 

Into  three  parts  the  book  well  written  was, 
The  tirst  writing  w;is  gross  letters  of  biass. 
The  second  gold,  the  third  was  silver  sheen. 
Wallace  marvell'd  what  this  writing  should  mean  ; 
To  read  the  book  he  busied  him  so  fast, 
His  spirit  again  to  waking  mind  is  past, 
And  up  he  rose,  syne  soundly  forth  he  went. 
This  clerk  he  found,  and  told  him  his  intent 
Of  his  vision,  as  1  have  said  before, 
Completely  through,  what  needs  any  words  more. 
Dear  son,  he  said,  my  wit  unable  is 
To  ransack  sik,  for  dread  I  say  amiss  ; 
Yet  1  shall  deem,  though  my  cunning  be  small, 
God  grant  no  cliarge  atter  my  words  may  fall. 
Saint  .'Xndixw  was  gave  thee  that  sword  in  hand, 
Of  s-iints  he  is  the  vower  of  Scotland  ; 
That  mountain  is,  where  he  had  thee  on  hight, 
Knowledge  to  have  of  wrong  that  thou  must  right} 
The  fire  shall  be  fell  tidings,  ere  ye  part, 
\Vhich  shall  be  told  in  many  fundr>'  airt. 
I  c.mnot  well  wit  \vh.at  queen  th.il  should  Iw, 
Whether  Fortune,  or  our  Lady  so  free, 
Likely  it  is,  by  tlie  bri;4htness  she  brought. 
Mother  of  him  that  all  the  world  has  wrought; 
The  pretty  wand,  I  trow,  by  mine  intent, 
Assigns  to  you  rule  and  cruel  judgment ; 
The  red  colour,  who  graithly  understood, 
Betokens  all  to  great  battle  and  blood  ; 
The  green,  courage,  that  thou  art  now  among, 
In  trouble  and  war  thou  shalt  continue  long  ; 
The  sapphire  stone  she  blessed  thee  withal, 
Is  lasting  grace,  will  God,  shall  to  ihec  fall ; 
The  threefold  book  is  but  this  broken  land, 
Thou  must  redeem  by  worthiness  of  hand ; 
The  brass  letters  betokens  but  to  this, 
The  great  oppress  of  war  and  mcikle  miss. 
The  which  you  shall  bring  to  the  right  again. 
But  you  therefore  must  suffer  meikle  pain ; 
The  gold  betokens  honour  and  wortliincss, 
Victory  in  arms,  tliat  thou  shalt  have  by  gir  ■.■ ; 
The  silver  shews  clean  life  and  heaven's  bhs;. 
To  thy  reward  that  mirth  thou  shalt  not  miss, 
Dread  not  therefore,  be  out  of  all  despair. 
Further  as  now  hereof  I  can  na  raarc 

About  the  present  period,  historical  romances  of  recent  events  i 
to  have  commenced.     Many  of  these  appear  to  b.ive  been  writtai! 
heralds'.    In  the  library  of  Worcester  col' 
in  French,  reciting  the  achievements  of  i 

1  Le  Fcrc  Menestricr,  ChevnL    Aacien.  c  v.  p.  n>    Fit  i><<» 
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^V  WAl 

^^^B(e&r  1376.  It  is  in  Uic  slion  verse  of  romance,  and  was 
|HPKe  prince's  herald,  who  attended  close  by  his  person  in  nil 
Kitdcs,  accordiDg  to  the  established  mode  of  tliose  times.  This 
1  Chandois-herald,  frequently  mentioned  in  Froissart.  In  this 
is  of  considerable  length,  the  names  of  the  Englishmen 
spelled,  the  chronology  exact,  and  the  epitaph',  forming  a 
jon  to  the  n.irrativc,  the  same  as  was  ordered  by  the 
;  will'.  This  poem,  indeed,  may  seem  to  claim  no  place 
c-»u3C  it  happens  to  be  written  in  the  French  language :  yet, 
'  of  its  subject,  a  circumstance  I  have  i  \  that  it  was 

po«cd  by  a  h^rtild,  deserves  particular  att^ :  throws  no 

n  illvstr/  -c  poetr)'  of  this  era.    There  .iro  several  proofs 

tindica.  ny  romances  of  the  fourteenth  cent;ir\-,  if  not  in 

I  tliose  wnltcn  in  pr.jso,  were  tlie  work  of  heralds.    As  it 
■  to  attend  iheir  masters  in  battle,  they  were  enabled  to 
>c  nxosl  important  transactions  of  the  field  with  fidelity.     It 
nmary  to  appoint  none  to  this  ofEcc  but  persons  of  disccm- 
Jrvss,  experience,  and  some  degree  of  education'.    At  solemn 
>  they  made  an  essential  p-irt  of  the  ceremony.    Here  they 
anity  of  obscning  acoutrcmcnts,  armorial  distinctions, 
I  appearance  of  the  spectators,  together  with  the  various 
I  tourney,  to  the  best  advantage  :  and  they  were  afterwards 
npilc  an  ample  register  of  this  strange  mixture  of  foppery 
aly*.    They  were  necessarily  connected  with  the  minstrels  at 
^and  th  ^iicd  a  facility  of  reciting  adventures. 

"ytaaeh  am  r  opinion,  that  anciently  the  French 

.ealli  '  ■'"■  ■  the  same  as  the  rr.i  d  that  they 

iraebric-.  .-.Is'.    They  frequent!  1  fees  or  lar- 

leinoonuDon  v.iih  the  minstrels".    They  travelled  into  ditfercnt 
,  and  saw  the  fashions  of  foreign  courts,  and  foreign  touma- 

ib- •»!  VTitlfiil  Mf'R  on  Tdliiiu.    It  b  ui  oUoos octx«o,  (UjJ  foroieily  bclongoj 
'     >  herald. 

Mounces.     In  ihe  rreau  niruaee  of  SLaixtkc  wnticn 

>e<l, 

*  Cue  ri>B  enyj'  '  "     ■■', 

culieaCntc  r-  c. 

;    ;i.\l  I'l    !■  r.incr. 
.  t^amaur  borne 


**.St-  ttiim'tl 

In.  «l    Asm  An<i> 
<  Oaiiwi  Rcjr 


1. 
>'■  litraMit  ft  mintrtr^T'tl,  ftc'    AtOk 


in  ulibno  hutiluijio  de  dcno  r<»i«,  «  **   X 


220  spencer's  allusions  TO  DUTIES  OF  THE   HERALDS. 

tncnts.  They  not  only  committed  to  writing  the  process  of  the  listi 
but  it  was  also  their  business,  at  magnificent  feasts,  to  describe  th 
number  and  parade  of  the  dishes,  the  quality  of  the  guests,  the  bri 
liant  dresses  of  the  ladies,  the  courtesy  of  the  knights,  the  revels,  dii 
guisings,  banquets,  and  every  other  occurrence  most  observable  in  ib 
course  of  the  solemnity.  SiJcnscr  alludes  expressly  to  these  beraldj 
details,  where  he  mentions  the  splendor  of  Florimel's  wedding. 

To  tell  the  glory  of  the  feast  that  day. 

The  goodly  servj'sc,  the  deviscfull  sights, 

The  bridegrorac's  state,  the  bride's  most  rich  array, 

The  pride  of  ladies,  and  the  worth  of  knights, 

The  royall  banquettes,  and  the  rare  delights, 

Were  work  fit  for  an  HERALD,  not  for  mc'. 

I  suspect  that  Chaucer,  not  perhaps  without  ridicule,  glanr 
of  these  descriptions,  with  which  his  age  abounded  ;  and 
propably  regarded  with  less  reverence,  and  read  with  less  edi&catioay 
than  did  the  generality  of  his  cotemporary  readers. 

Why  shulde  I  tcllcnof  the  rialte 

Of  that  wedding?  or  which  course  goth  befom  ? 

Who  blowiih  in  a  trumpc,  or  in  a  horn'.' 

Again,  in  describing  Cambuscan's  feast 

Of  which  shall  I  tell  all  the  array, 

Then  would  it  occupie  a  sommer's  day : 

And  eke  it  nedeth  not  to  devise, 

At  cvcric  course  the  order  of  servise  : 

I  will  not  tcUcn  as  now  of  her  strange  sewes, 

Ne  of  her  swans,  ne  of  her  heronscwcs'. 

And  at  the  feast  of  Theseus,  in  the  Knight's  Tale*. 

The  minstralcie,  the  service  at  the  feste. 
The  grete  geftes  also  to  the  most  and  leste, 
The  riche  array  of  Theseus  pallcis, 
Ne  who  sat  first  or  last  upon  the  deis. 
What  ladies  fe>Tist  ben,  or  best  daunsing, 
Or  which  of  them  can  best  dauncin  or  sing, 
Ne  who  most  felingly  spekith  of  love, 
Ne  what  haukes  sitlin  on  perchis  above, 
Ne  what  houndcs  liggen  on  the  floure  adotin, 
Of  all  this  now  I  make  no  mcntioun. 

In  the  Floure  and  the  Leaf,  the  same  poet  has  described  in  clfrt" 
long  stanzas,  the  procession  to  a  splendid  tournament,  with  all  tt^-  pf 
lixity  and  exactness  of  a  herald'.  The  same  affectation,  dcriviv!  li'im 
the  same  sources,  occurs  often  in  Ariosto. 


JF. 


Q.  V.  uL  3 
*V.  s«99. 


3.  «  Mao  of  Lswe's  T.  v.  704.  »  Stjuirej  T.  ».  I> 

p.  t7,  UiT.  *  Fram  V.  sot.  w  v.  t9j' 
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It  were  easy  to  illustrate  this  doctrine  by  various  examples.  The 
fimoss  French  romance  of  Saixtre  «-as  evidently  the  performance 
of  a  herald.  John  de  Saintre,  the  knight  of  the  piece,  was  a  real 
;asoa,  and,  according  to  Froissart,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Foiners,  in  the  year  1356'.  But  the  compiler  confounds  chronolog>', 
and  ascribes  to  his  hero  many  pieces  of  true  histor)-  bclonginif  to  others. 
This  was  a  common  practice  in  these  books.  Some  authors  have  sup>- 
pcsed  that  this  romance  appeared  before  the  year  13S0-'.  But  there 
K  reasons  to  prove,  that  it  was  written  by  Antony  de  la  Sale,  a  Bur- 
f^ian,  author  of  a  book  of  Ceke.monies,  from  his  name  very 
(^Eaitttly  entitled  La  Ballade,  and  frequently  cited  by  our  learned 
intiquary  Selden'.  This  Antony  came  into  England  to  sec  the  so- 
Isnnity  of  the  queen's  coronation  in  the  year  1445*.  I  have  not  seen 
icy  French  romance  which  has  preser\'cd  the  practices  of  chivalry 
nore  copiously  than  this  of  Saixtre.  It  must  have  been  an  absolute 
Baster-piecc  for  the  rules  of  tilting,  martial  customs,  and  public  cere- 
aionies  prciailing  in  its  author's  age.  In  the  library  of  the  Office  of 
Aims,  there  remains  a  verj-  accurate  description  of  a  feast  of  Saint 
George,  celebrated  at  Windsor  in  1471'.  It  appears  to  have  been 
•Tit'.cn  by  the  ticrald  Bluc-mantle  Poursuivant.  Mcncstricr  s.iys,  that 
CuilLiumc  Rucher,  herald  of  Hcnault,  has  left  a  large  trc.itisc,  de- 
str.bin^  the  tournaments  annually  celebrated  at  Lisle  in  Flanders".  In 
•.hi  rt-.ja  of  Edward  IV.,  John  Smarte,a  Xorman,  garter  king  .it  anns, 
<i«scribeU  in  French  the  tournament  held  at  Bruges,  for  nine  days,  in 
bjr.ojr  of  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  with  Margaret  the 
fcr.g"s  daughter'.  There  is  a  French  poem,  entitled,  Z«  mwis  ct  les 
«»».:;  (Ut  seigneurs,  frv.  a  C  assh\,v  lie  Karlcvcrch  en  Kscoce,  1300". 
Tnis  was  undoubtedly  written  by  a  herald.  The  author  thus  describes 
ihs  tanner  of  John  duke  of  Bretaigne. 

ti'-itre  avoit  cointee  et  parec  Dc  or  et  de  asur  eschcqucrcc 

fia  ri-uj^c  ourle  o  jaunes  lupars  Detcnnince  cstoit  la  quarte  pars'. 

Wr^var,  Hiit.  I  p.  178. 

.-i}<ih<.  Net.  in  Lptoa.  Milit.  Oflic,  p.  56.     Mcncstricr,  Orig.  Arm.  p.  9^ 
•1.C  H-ji  p.  41  J.  &c.    *  Aii-t.  Onl.  (.art.  iL  jji.        '  M.'j.S.  tiflic.  Arm.  M.  1$.  f.  u.  11. 
J^'  'jjiJa^inve  kuchcr,  heraut  d'annes  dii  litre  dc  llcynaut,  a  fait  ufsj^nv  vc/umf  lU:^  t- >i^  tic 
'U:.*c::c a  LiUe  ea  I  landers:  ecu  une  ccremonic,  uu  un  fcstc,  doiit  it  a  dc<:rit  Ic-.  j'tti.tr,, 
^*~j-:i.  tijD*,  annoiricf,  livrcc*.  et  e(tuiiiaj;':<>  de  divert  seiKnciirt,  qui  s<  rcnd'iictit  dt:  divi-r. 
^^.4U.  avcc  le  catalogue*  dc  rcii*  dc  cctte  fcstc'    Mcncstr.  I'Orii;.  dc»  Amioir,  11.  (i.|. 
^^many&EhcrinjkUncc&iji  MSS.  Harl.  t^i,  ful.  emit.  ThkIIcxiki:  of  cektaine  ruiu.Mi-iii:'.. 
«Ma]wAf»CNMX  19  the  new  edition  uf  Leland's  Colllctanea. 
•MSS  Colt.  Brit.  Mux. 

*The  faid»p  of  <jlocester  has  nost  obligingly  condescended  to  point  otit  t'>  mc  .'inr>t1)';r 
VBne,  la  which  many  of  the  romances  uf  the  f<.'.ir1centh  C'.-ntiiry  uwed  tlicir  r:\i-.i4-ii<  •■. 
Vai&acaB.  in  his  AIo.scmens  oe  la  M<in'.\k(.iiii-- KkANcrnsK,  h.i<t  print'-<l  the  .SAf/.-«/j  >/■' 
lOtdn dm  Saimt  Espnt  au  tirjit  tUiir ffv du  Nth-ud  futaiii /*itr  l.-^nitd'  Atipm  rrtd.-  y,  /./- 
Iiint«fjiiriilrr«  1352-3-4,  lorn  ii.  p.  ^1:^9.  Th!>  was  an  a;inii.d  i.--N:I»r.iti'.ii  ,tn  Cht.iil *!*•  V 
B^tK^amtidnmurvtiUeuzftnl.  The  caMlc,  as  ai-pe:!*-*  1>>-  tin-  ni<>miiiit:nts  uli  ■  !■  ;■•  ■  .iu- 
fibeieiuiulw,  wafc  built  rt/Mf/tv/«y  M/T-'-jf-w  re /.-r-^c/  M**  r'itii.\.MMi  nc- ■■!  V'i.;il 
s cxtr^ordinaiy  as  if  they  had  Ijccn  dr.iwii  up  l>y  Ucii  <^>ui\  >t';  Imii .-  It.  ---r 
e  and  the  barber.    From  the  Kvcath  clu|iicr  wc  learn,  that  the  kiii.'.i.ts 
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The  pompous  circumstances  of  which  these  ' 
sistcd,  and  the  minulc  prolixity  with  which  tht 
to  have  infected  the  professed  historians  of  this  age.  ere 

arc  various  instances  in  Froissart,  who  had  no  other  d  „.  ;;  xo 
compile  a  chronicle  of  real  facts.  1  will  give  one  example  out  of  miuijr. 
At  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  our  Richard  1 1,  and  Isabel  daoighur 
of  Charles  V.  king  of  France,  the  two  raonarchs,  attended  with  a 
noble  retinue,  met  and  formed  several  encampments  in  a  spackns 
plain,  near  the  castle  of  Guynes.  Froissart  expends  many  pages  to 
relating  at  large  the  costly  furniture  of  the  pavilions,  the  riches  of  the 
side-boards,  the  profusion  and  variety  of  sumptuous  liquor*,  spices, 
and  dishes,  with  their  order  of  ser^•icc,  the  number  of  the  attmdABta; 
with  their  address  and  exact  discharge  of  duty  in  their  r«p<?CtitB- 
offices,  the  presents  of  gold  and  precious  stones  made  <'• 
and  a  thousand  other  particulars  of  equal  importance,  i^ 
parade  of  this  royal  interview'.  On  this  account,  Caxton,  in  his  C3P- 
hortation  to  the  knights  of  his  age,  ranks  Froissart's  history,  as  a  book 
of  chivalry,  with  the  romances  of  Lancelot  and  Perci\-al ;  and  rtcouj* 
mends  it  to  their  attention,  as  a  manual  cqu.illy  calculated  to  inculcate 
the  knightly  virtues  of  coiu'age  and  courtesy'.  This  indeed  was  in  SB 
age  when  not  only  the  courts  of  princes,  but  the  castles  of  tnTons, 
■vied  with  one  another  in  the  lustre  of  their  shews  :  when  tourivuncatS« 
coronations,  royal  inter\-icws,  and  solemn  festivals,  were  tli  •  —  •-' 
objects  of  mankind.  Froissart  was  an  eye-witness  of  ma: 
ceremonies  which  he  describes.  His  passion  seems  to  have  b. 
of  seeing  magnificent  spectacles,  and  of  hearing  reports  con;  --.;■; 
them'.  Although  a  canon  of  two  churches,  he  passed  his  He  in 
travelling  firom  court  to  court,  and  from  castle  to  castle*.  He  thus, 
cither  from  his  own  observation,  or  the  credible  inform-' 
others,  easily  procured  suitable  materials  for  a  histor\'.  which  : 
only  to  deal  in  sensible  objects,  and  those  of  the  ad 

conspicuous  kind.    He  was  familiarly  known  to  tw.  .    ''^ 

and  one  of  Scotland^    But  the  court  which  he  most  admired  mat 

v'  -irh  {tstivai  at  the  f*aM  Je  F  f*/,  vKy' "     ''     'Kvn  bi«iMl((> 

I  .;wl  of  the  caitle  their  yearly  aJvcntun>  .  his^in<«M  VH* 

I  !-c  recortlcd,  the  clerk*  tr-^  orders!  ro  ■ ,  .  *,--'ic,  whk^wwi 

.■'fHewrnts  it:i        '•--■- 
•iacrcd  regi'-i 
And  this  (i:. 
ratnaQCC»;  1  uiljm,  trtjt  api-cal  wuitii  laey  :: 

-■^i.F.  !rxn"tflicd  by  Lord  Bcmers.     Pi^v^n.  15'- 

''yi  or  KHJ^tkoad '.   'J  '   ■    ■  .    .   ^.  ^f^^j^  „^^ 

S.D.    Pcrhap*  1^4. 
p '•!»-.    ThHrniffhi    :  ■  for  i/w^*    ••• 


£0  ir. 

auLh< 

1  Iv 


;i9.    And  UuUatt,  Aaldem.  da  Arts  ct  dcs  Scicnc  i.  p.  »v  >** 
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that  of  Gaston  carl  of  Foix,  at  Orlaix  in  Bcarn ;  for,  as  he  himself 
acquaints  us,  it  was  not  only  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe,  but  the 
grud  centre  for  tidings  of  martial  adventures^  It  was  crowded  with 
knights  of  England  and  Aiagon.  In  the  mean  time  it  must  not  be 
forjot,  that  Froissart,  who  from  his  childhood  was  strongly  attached 
to  carousals,  the  music  of  minstrels,  and  the  sports  of  hawking  and 
bunting',  cultivated  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours,  and  was  a  writer  of 
romances'.  This  turn,  it  must  be  confessed,  might  have  some  share 
in  communicating  that  romantic  cast  to  his  history  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. During  his  abode  at  the  court  of  the  earl  of  Foix,  where  he 
•as  entertained  for  twelve  weeks,  he  presented  to  the  earl  his  collec- 
tion of  the  poems  of  the  duke  of  Liucemburgh,  consisting  of  sonnets, 
fadades,  and  virelays.  Among  these  was  included  a  romance,  com- 
posed by  himself,  called  Meliader,  or  THE  Knight  of  the  Sux  of 
Gold.  Gaston's  chief  amusement  was  to  hear  Froissart  read  this 
mmance*  every  ei'cning  after  supper*.  At  his  introduction  to  Richard 
IL,  he  presented  that  brilliant  monarch  with  a  book  beautifully  illu- 
nnnated,  engrossed  with  his  own  hand,  bound  in  crimson  velvet,  and 
embellished  with  silver  bosses,  clasps,  and  golden  roses,  comprehend- 
ing all  the  matters  of  Amours  and  Moralities,  which  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  years  he  had  composed*.    This  was  in  the  year  1396. 

'  QmL  u.  I  ;'>.  Thii  wa.i  in  I33z.  >  Mem.  Lit.  ut  supr.  p.  Cis- 

'Spcakir;  cf  l.Ke  <ieath  of  king  Kichnrd,  Froissart  qumes  a  prediction  from  the  old  French 

HVK  rsBunce  cf  IS:;'  t,  which  he  uys  was  fulfilled  in  tlut  catastroiihc.    liv.  iv.  c.  119. 

•ran 


i  Ic  menti'^:icd  ■u-;i3xn  as  a  poet. 
*I  talie  iKa  c pportuni:y  cf  rcmarkin;;.  that  romantic  talcs  fir  histories  appear  at  a  very 
culy  pcri'-.i  to  have  been  kead  as  well  as  st/NG  at  feasts.    So  W'acc  in  tlic  Roman  du  Koi'- 
Biae  Lrui.^  Museum,  above-mentioaed. 

Oat  Fen  Ics  vers  et  Ics  regestej,  £t  Ics  estoirci  LiRr  as  fcstcs, 

'  Frxsnrt  lr-'j.-r.t  w  !:h  liim  for  a  prewnt  to  Ga«oii  Earl  of  Foix  four  greyhounds,  whiclt 
JC*  cajiej  \y  the  ;<^n'..ir.ti :  n:imcs  r.f  friitram.  Hector^  Unit,  and  Roliimi.  Gaston  wa-. : '  • 
«ti  '-f  t-„i;i:;-  ihal  he  kc;--t  ui.\\,\rdt  of  Ooo  do^s  in  his  ca>tlc.  M.  dc  la  Cumc,  ut  hUpr.  p. 
■A*:?-  He  *T-::e  a  irL^ti-c  (.n  hunting.  print«:d  1520.  Sec  Vcrdier.  Art.  G\stom  C>/.vr-- 
w/tfix.  lo  ille  trati< .n  f* f  the  farmer  p.'irt  of  this  note,  Cresciml<cni  A.iyj!,  *  Che  in  m<-Itc 
^■cbJij-iz'.  fan;:.;!.'.:  lt.ilia:ie.  ha  4>~<>a  i>iu  anni,  passarono*  i  nomi  de'  LanciUt'tti  ^ti  TrU- 
^tari,  de  Ca.t.7«:.  di  <w/t- .';;',  dcllc  /j-VA*,  fisouldej  dclle  Cfnn-rt;  e  d'.iltri  c.iv.tlicri,  .a 

diae  ia«S£e  Ta^:l.\  kitu.-.i^.x  cperanii,  <>.e.'  Isior.  Volg.  I'oei,  vol.  i.  lib.  \.  p.  j-;. 
•aa.4tc. 

'IitwddllunIc  :>.".:  thi^nashis  romance  of  Mrliadp.r.  Froi.'K.irt  stays,  that  the  kin;; 
■  neeimj;  it  a-k-d  hini  w-l;;*t  the  book  treated  of.  He  answerCfl,  itAfitofir.  The  kin-:, 
tkk  nr  htfcoriaa.  seemed  much  pleased  at  this ;  and  examined  the  t>oi>k  in  many  pl.iccs,  for 
•  wisfondof  readinjas  well  a< '.jicnkinj;  French.     He  then  ordered  Kicb.»rd  Creiulon,  the 


<lhmlier  ia  vaitinz,  to  carnr  it  into  his  privy  chamber,  rf^«/  rV  wr  aV  A'w  c/tere.  He  g.ive 
(Bain  of  the  «vcr.il  pan.  of  his  chronicle,  as  they  were  fnu:.hcd,  trt  fiii  dit'furcnt  patrons.  J,e 
UMmtur  say^.   tliat    Kr.i>.art  sent   tifty-six  quires  of    his  Ko-Uan    av  LiutsHiVV.n  to 


sof  the  «vcr.il  pan.  of  his  chronicle,  as  they  were  fini:.hcd,  to  hii  dit'furcnt  patrons. 

vnur  say^.   tliat    t>.i>.art  sent   tifty-si.x  quires  of    his  Ko.m_an    av  Ci:uMyfl: 

OMfiiiii  L  de  B3J'!y  an  ill'.imin;itor ;  uhicli,  ss'hcn  illumin.tted,  were  intended  as  a  present  ti.> 


t  b^  of  Eag'\ud.  Hi-t.ch  vi.  Ilu  hi  vie  dc  Loui.»  due  d*/Vnjou,  p.  f'l  seq.  Sec  aUo 
Ob».  i.  IV.  c  L— iiL  2''.  There  are  two  or  three  rine  iliuminated  cypics  ttf  hr.^Ls^rt  now  rc- 
Wtmiag  uaoo;  the  roval  m.inu-crij.t,  in  the  IJritish  Mu.t  iim.  Ani'-n^  the  st.,rcs  i-f  licr.ry 
nil « hii nuror  of  l;.-vl.:'.;tin  in  Sutrcy,  I  f..'id  the  f.i-hii.nablc  re.iu.ii„'  of  the  limes  excm- 
fUti  ialhe  foll«wi'!«  1--  !.-.  vir.  '//•»/,  a  gre.it  book  if  i.:iri.l:m'.nle  written  and  lynuicU 
'•fch  CoUef  Rmver'.s  »  ..-k  /'.■  C,"!f,.su-HC  Ailianlis,  with  \\\u  •  •.•nr  lo  ke-..  I.e  premier 
'm^me  dc  Luicel<.>t,  Fkijss.^vkt.  I.e  jrant  voLise  de  Jeru-alcm.  Kuiuci  jin  de  Monslrco:, 
fee,*   U5S.  Had.  1417,  f.  jiz.    t'roiv.in  was  here  ptupcrly  (.lasted. 
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\Vljen  he  left  England  the  same  year',  the  king  sent  him  a  massy 
goblet  of  silver,  filled  with  one  hundred  nobles'. 

As  wc  are  approaching  to  Chaucer,  let  us  here  stand  still,  and  take 
a  retrospect  of  the  general  manners.  The  tournaments  and  carousals 
of  our  ancient  princes,  by  forming  splendid  assemblies  of  both  sexes, 
while  they  inculcated  the  most  liberal  sentiments  of  honour  and  hero- 
ism, undoubtedly  contributed  to  introduce  ideas  of  courtesy,  and  to 
encourage  decorum.  Yet  the  national  manners  still  retained  a  great 
degree  of  ferocity,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  most  refined  courts  in 
Europe  had  often  a  mixture  of  barbarism,  which  rendered  them  ridicu- 
lous. This  absurdity  will  always  appear  at  periods  when  men  are  so 
far  civilised  as  to  have  lost  their  native  simplicity,  and  yet  have  not 
attained  just  ideas  of  politeness  and  propriety.  Their  luxury  was  in- 
elegant, their  pleasures  indelicate,  their  pomp  cumbersome  and  un- 
wieldy. In  the  mean  time  it  may  seem  surprising,  that  the  many 
schools  of  philosophy  which  flourished  in  the  middle  ages,  should  not 
have  corrected  and  polished  the  times.  But  as  their  religion  was  cor- 
rupted by  superstition,  so  their  philosophy  degenerated  into  sophistry. 
Nor  is  it  science  alone,  even  if  founded  on  truth,  that  will  polish 
nations.  For  this  purpose,  the  powers  of  imagination  must  be 
awakened  and  exerted,  to  teach  elegant  feelings,  and  to  heighten  our 
natural  sensibilities.  It  is  not  the  head  only  that  must  be  informed, 
but  the  heart  must  also  be  moved.  Many  classic  authors  were  known 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  scholars  of  that  period  wanted  taste 
to  read  and  admire  them.  The  pathetic  or  sublime  strokes  of  VirgU 
would  be  but  little  relished  by  theologists  and  met.ipbysicians. 


SECTION     XII. 

The  most  illustrious  ornament  of  the  reig^  of  Edward  III.,  and  < 
his  successor  Richard  II.,  was  JetTrcy  Chaucer  ;  a  poet  with  whom  the 
history  of  our  poetrj-  is  by  many  supposed  to  have  commenced  :  and 
who  has  been  pronounced,  by  a  critic  of  unquestionable  taste  and 

>  Froissan  sin,  tliat  he  accompanied  the  lung  tOTarious  palacet,  'A  Elten,  a  Le4a«B 
'  Kinkestove,  a  Cents,  a  Certesee,  ct  a  WinJsor.'    That  is,  Etuujn,  Leeds.  Kinnton.  OwffV  j 
ley,  &c     CKron,   liv.   iv.   c    iig,  p.    u8.     The  French  are  not  much  improved  at  thia  ^k^  j 
EpcUing  English  places  and  names.     'Perhaps  by  C^jmv,  Froissan  mean&  Siienk,  the  r ~ 
{Alace  at  Richmond.* 

'  Cron  f.  251,  551,  jss.  319,  348.  Ba^-le,  who  haa  an  aiticlc  on  Froisi^ 
Kardling  for  aiiecdoles  of  Fioiesan's  life  m  hU  Chhomicir.  In*tend  of  ^^-'^ 
aolcs  on  this  article  with  ttir        —    '    :                     -      f  '.1       .      "  -        ■   ,\  ■i-u'.' 

disjiilles  mi|^t  have  been  .ill  ~\^  -wtf*  ^***  ' 

5pei>cd  ui  lu&  history  trony  >..       .    , -   ^ij^* 
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aent,  to  be  llic  first  Engh&h  versifier  who  wrote  poctlcaUy*. 
is  b:>.-n  io  the  year  1328,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  made 
a  ■  rcss  in  the  scholastic  sciences  as  they  were  then  taught : 

bu;  ;_ .inessof  his  parts,  and  the  native  gaiety  of  his  disposition, 

anon  recommended  him  to  the  patronage  of  a  magnificent  monarch, 
and  rendered  him  a  very  popular  and  acceptable  character  in  the 
brilUant  court  which  I  have  above  described.  In  the  mean  time, 
hr  -' '  '  -,->  his  accomplishments  by  frequent  tours  into  France  ami 
Ic  he  sometimes  visited  under  Uie  advantages  of  a  public 

chir.icjci.  Hitherto  our  poctshad  been  persons  of  aprivate  andcircum- 
scribcd  education,  and  the  art  of  versifying,  like  every  other  kind  of 
cotnpoiiiinn,  had  been  confined  10  recluse  scholars.  But  Chaucer  vra.3 
a  m.in  of  iho  world  :  and  Irom  this  circumstance  we  are  to  account,  in 
gT  'T  the  many  new  embellishments  which  he  conferred 

en  :nd  our  poctr)-.    The  descriptions  of  splendid  proces- 

sions :  carousals,  with  which  his  works  abound,  are  a  proof 

thaj  V.  -  L-rsant  with  the  practices  and  diversions  of  polite  life. 

F  •  itha  variety  of  things  and  objects,  opportunitiesof  acquiring 

t!i  'We  and  courtly  modes  of  speech,  connections  with  the 

£:  e,  and  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  vernacular  poets 

c4   „..  countries,  opened  his  mind  and  furnished  him  with  new 

Jqthti'.  In  Italy  he  was  introduced  to  Petrarch,  at  the  wedding  of 
Vkibnte,  daughter  of  Callcazzo  duke  of  Milan,  with  the  duke  of 
Cloicncc:  and  it  is  not  impiobablc  that  Boccacio  was  of  the  party^ 
'  --rr  undoubtedly  studied  the  works  of  Uicsc  celebrated 
-ularlyof  D.-intc  before  this  fortunate  interview  ;  yet 
'hat  tliese  excursions  gave  him  a  new  relish  (or 
ti'  IS.  and  enLvgcd  his  knowledge  of  the  Italian  fables. 

II  I  him  to  cultivate  the  Italian  and  Provencal 

U..  -I  success:  and  induced  him  to  polish  the 

atpctU),  .tiiJ  caiich  ihc  aicrility  of  his  native  versification,  with  softer 
caitScAce?,  and  a  more  [copious  and  varigated  phraseology.  In  this 
atlcBf  cd  by  the  recent  and  popular  examples  of 

Petrarv  :  I  Chartier  ill  France*,  he  was  countenanced 

aad  Mwstcd  b>'  his  friend  John  Gower,  the  early  guide  and  encourager 


it 


t  Mkftvvt'^  IVirTjowAirv,  Pnrf.  p.  f. 


do 


ai  tu  ^II  liuu 
■•vL  Mem.  Lit 
rmW  would  h- 


bM»l  «aa  t^  ^L»cui      Vit   UR   l'i.i».Ai.!^'L'fc,  ui.   77^.     Ajiui.   17&6, 4tOL     I  bctttM 
JO>tM  l>  iIk  km  •ho  uouont  ihu  «n«cdoi«.    Yit.  Oilcu.  il  pi  i^ 
Sct%>  BriL  4U. 

IS 
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hat  Chauccx  abounds  in  classical  allusions  :  but  his 
iiicd  on  the  ancient  models.  He  appears  to  have  been 
miircrsal  reader,  and  his  learning  is  sometimes  mistaken  for 
(ontci ;  btit  his  chief  sources  were  the  French  and  Italian  poets. 
From  these  originals  two  of  his  capital  poems,  the  Knight's  tale*, 
■ad  Uic  ROMAUNT  OF  THE  ROSE,  arc  imitations  or  translations.  The 
fint  of  these  is  taken  from  Boccacio. 

Boccocio  was  ilic  disciple  of  Petrarch ;  and  although  principally 
koown  and  dcscnrcdly  celebrated  as  a  writer  or  inventor  of  tales,  he 
ma*  by  his  cotemporaries  usually  placed  in  the  third  rank  after  Dante 
and  Petrarch.  But  Boccacio  having  seen  the  Matonic  sonnets  of  his 
matter  "  '    in  a  fit  of  despair  conunittcd  all  his  poetry  to  the 

tame--  'in^lc  poem,  of  which  his  own  good  taste  had  long 

tani^'.  in  a  more  fovourable  opinion.     This  piece,  thus 

bapptl  ilestruction,  is  .it  present  so  scarce  and  so  ^ttle 

k-  s  to  have  left  its  author  but  a  slender  proportion, 

ct  cc  of  poetical  reputation,  which  he  ini^'ht  have 

jimljr  ciaiDied  from  so  extraordinary-  a  performance.  It  is  an  heroic 
poem, in  Iwchc  books,  cntided,  le  teseide,  and  written  in  the  octave 
ftanxn,  caDcd  by  the  Italians  ottaxni  rima,  which  Boccacio  adopted 
from  tkc  old  French  chausons,  and  here  first  introduced  among  his 
COHBtryiOcn^  It  «-3s  printed  at  Fcrrara,  but  with  some  deviations 
IhNn  the  original,  and  even  misrepresentations  of  the  story,  in  the 
jnor  147;'.  Afterwards,  I  think,  in  14SS.  And  for  the  third  and  last 
Ur-  -■  '--lice,  in  the  year  1528'.  But  the  corruptions  have  been 
»■-  remain  through  every  edition. 

»  015  nrr  Boccacio  was  the  inventor  of  the  story  of  this  poem  is  a 
CHrioBS  cnqairj-.  It  is  certain  that  Theseus  w.is  an  early  hero  of 
rananc^.  He  was  taken  from  that  grand  repository  of  the  Grecian 
beroes,  tbc  History  of  Troyc,  written  by  Cuido  de  Colonna'.  In  the 
tDyal  libiary  at  Paris,  tlierc  is  a  MSS.  entitled.  The  Roman  oe 
TBCStUS  ET  OC  Gauifek*.  Probably  this  is  the  printed  French 
e,  voder  the  title.    '  Histoire  du  chevalier  THESEUS  de  Cour 


irncciiils  lajcms tn^.  ^    i. 

mrUtttrr.  ' At  *Ur  iacb  to  -^i* 

rrf/tim,'  v  ad  I  aougbt  in  ihU  r  ry, 

:    S«e  •1*0  V.  ii;7,     1:.  iln;  i.*xr««// f^/iwrf  «MW«i*«.  %^ here  Ctuuccr's  wuiki  ape 
tf  Uu»  iMairtjgt,  vhich  i  do  not  wcU  unacnund,  r.  ^aa. 

!  hbunoa  ami  Aicite        Of  Tbebis,  limfA  lit  tttrit  it  hmtf  liu. 

^VGo»T  Foai,  *i1.  f .  ^.99.     Dnt  we  must  excettt,  that  be&dcs  tho  poem  mentioned 

^"^  w,  tix::;ai>'v  AM\fo«ir.^       *      '^  r'EitcoLE,  wc  uoOi  now  cxunt:  and  were  phnie4 
I  is.  or  about,  the  '. 

fliDMi^  t«tor.  Votf ,'  .   L.  i,  p.  65.    Ven.  ini,  4ta 

b  *dk  TvBOK  dri  L-(-:ca<.i'.>  ctuofiato,  e  Jtchiarato  <lu  Andrea  dc  Bas»  in  Fcnan^ 

■  w  Lf^halv^e  Tiatn^  nt  Olas,  never  pntuted.  amoog  the  loven  painLcd  oo  the  wnU  U 
—     MUStaC  lb«  Miaouura.    I  MnaM  «raai  OndTBibl.  Bodl.  MbS.  Furlu.  i«.    Or 


Friu.1  Too.  fi.  974-  K. 
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lognc,  par  sa  proucssc  empcreur  de  Rome,  et  aiissi  dc  son  tils  Cadjfcr 
'empereur  du  Greece,  ct  de  trois  enfans  du  dit  Gadifer,  traduilc  dc 

Vicille  rime  Picarde  en  prose  Francoisc.'  Paris  1534^  G.idifcr, 
wilh  whom  Theseus  is  joined  in  this  ancient  talc,  written  jirobably  by 
a  troubadour  of  Picardy,is  a  champion  in  the  oldest  French  romances*. 
He  is  mentioned  frequently  in  the  French  romance  of  Alexander.'  In 
the  romance  of  Perceforrest,  he  is  called  king  of  Scotland,  and  said 
to  be  crowned  by  Alexander  the  great*.  But  whether  or  no  this  prose 
HiTOiRE  DU  Chevalier  Theseus  is  the  story  of  Theseus  in 
question,  or  whether  tliis  is  the  same  Theseus,  I  cannot  ascertain. 
There  is  likewise  in  the  same  royal  library  a  manuscript,  called  by 
Monifaucon,  HiSTORlA  Thesei  in  lingua  vulgari,  in  ten  books*. 
The  Abbe  Goujct  observes,  that  there  is  in  some  libraries  of  France 
an  old  French  translation  of  Boccacio's  Theseid,  from  which  Anna 
dc  Craville  formed  the  French  poem  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  at  the 
command  of  queen  Claude,  wife  of  Francis  I.,  about  the  year  1487*. 
Either  the  translation  used  by  Anna  de  Graville,  or  her  poem,  is 
perhaps  the  second  oftlie  manuscripts  mentioned  by  Montfaucon.  Boc- 
cacio's Theseid  has  also  been  translated  into  It.ilian  prose,  by 
Nicholas  Granuci  and  printed  at  Lucca  in  1579^  Boccacio  himself 
mentions  the  story  of  Palamon  and  Arcite.  This  may  seem  to  imply 
that  the  story  existed  before  his  time:  unless  he  artfully  intended  to 
recommend  his  own  poem  on  the  subject  by  such  an  allusion.  It  is 
where  he  introduces  two  lovers  singing  a  portion  of  this  talc.  '  Dioaco 
'e  Fiametla  gran  pezra  canterona  insieme  d'ARCiTE  e  de  Palamone*.' 
By  Dioneo,  Boccacio  represents  himself;  and  by  Fiamctta,  bis 
mistress,  Mary  of  Aragon,  a  natural  daughter  of  Rob.  king  of  Naples.. 

1  confess  I  am  of  opinion,  that  Boccacio's  Theseid  is  an  original 
composition.  But  there  is  a  Greco-barbarous  poem  ext;int  on  this 
subject,  which,  if  it  could  be  proved  to  be  antecedent  in  point  of  time 
to  the  Italian  poem,  would  degrade  Boccacio  to  a  mere  !  on 

this  occasion.     It  is  a  matter  that  deserves  to  be  cxanii.  .^e, 

and  to  be  traced  with  accurac)'. 

This  Greek  poem  is  as  little  known  and  as  scarce  as  Bnccndo's 
Theseid.     It  is  entitled,  Bijcr/or  (tal  ya;iov  t^j 'E/njX/ar.    It  d 

in  quarto   at  Venice  in  tlic  year  1529.    Stampala  itt    »  \r 

1  Fol  tom.  ii.    Agnin,  ibtd.  410.  Bl.  Lett.    t.cni;lct,  Bibl.  Rom.  p.  xgi. 
9  Tiw.  .-h^vttiem  of  the  OMirts  of  Charles  the  lifLh  and  sixth  adopted  names  from  tiiC  olil 
I  '.  :\^  Lancdot,  (ijdifcr,  Canidos.  &c.  Mem.  anc  Chcvat  L  j^  y^o, 

1  Perceforrest  n>y  de  la  Gr.  bretd^ne,  et  Gadifler  roy  d'Exiofre.  ftc.  C  ttm. 

nt  supr.  p.  773. 
is  n  Freach  prose  translation  »iih  it.    The  TitssciD  has  alto  been  Omtt^ai 

u,-   la'    It     I       1       ir...    ,  .mr,     I'.ris       '  I^    rilCSEIDH  d«  JcAO    IVXtSK*.  <«»- 

'-■t  Tolemon.  &c.*    jAar  iV  l» 
I  icd  1536.    Her  traiuUtjoo  wu 


OL-iom.  y».  Nov.  lo.  p.  9.«b.  ciiii.  Vines.  1548. 4io<  Chaucer  himself  alludes  to  thbitiaT.lll 
Kn.  V.  369.    Fcrhaps  on  the  same  ptiocipU. 
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tniottio  ft  frattlU  da  Sabbio  a  rtquUilione  de  M,  Damiano  de 
Maria  dt  Spin  mdxxix.  del  Mese  de  Decembrio^.  It  is  not 
menlioncd  by  Crusius  or  Fabricius :  but  it  is  often  cited  by  Du  Cangc 
in  his  Crc«k  glossar>-, under  the  title,  DE  NbFi'U  THESE!  ET  ^milI/E. 
the  beads  of  the  chapters  arc  adorned  with  rude  wooden  cuts  of  the 
tUiry.  I  once  suspected  that  Itoccacio,  having  received  this  pocni  from 
«one  of  his  learned  friends  among  the  Grecian  exiles,  who  beingdrivcn 
frocB  Constantinople  took  refuge  in  Italy  about  the  fourteenth  century, 
tnmriatcd  it  into  Italian.  Under  this  supposition,  1  was  indeed  sur- 
pr  il  the  idea  of  chivalry,  and  the  ceremonies  of  a  tournament 

n  icribcd,  in  a  poem  which  appeared  to  have  been  written  at 

Cc:.     pie.  '  But  tliis    difficulty  was   soon    removed,    when    1 

re-  ■  >  hat  the  Franks, Venetians,  and  Gcmians,had  been  in  poses- 
si  '  city  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  ;  and  that  UaJdwin 
t^  lerswasclcctedcmperorof  Constantinople  in  the  year  1204, 
an  !  V,.  ■  i;i:ccded  by  four  Latin  orFranlcishemperouri,down  to  the  year 
1261  •.    Aud  to  tJiis,  that  the  word  Ttpytiuvrov  a  TOURN.\MENT,  occurs 


is  tbc  Bytatitioc  historians'. 


*  A  MSS.  ef  il  ii  in  the  Royal  library  M  Puis,  Cod.  t^. 
Or.  huA.  i.  p.  ^s.  col.  t. 

*  Aiatt  whcti  ptnofi  it  ^  \'-  .VaT.Ic  thu  the  anonvmous  Ct' 

wen  vtceen  id  u.  util 


From  the  same  communication  Ukcwise, 

Dn  tUngc,  Ind.  AucL  dost. 


olxf 

1< 

I  will. 

a  Um  hi  AroMo... 


.  r»ib:r  L-Jv  ■  jj.     auch  aic  ihc  L-jitj  of  Klu*Linu-  i 

TWvdflm*  l>o«lrQeovj  )..iul  tlic  year  iijo.    This  piece  was  tmi' 

1  ui  Ok  I-  ■    i-U  i,Hj  DrviilU.     See  Ijbb.  BibL  Hj-. 

I**  •o  Tk*  Ltn-ri  rj  t  J  ^itmMfmi  ttnj  CiryttrrfM^^  Th*  Erolu:  kistary  ii/  iUm/^' -.us, 

r  ff  t^  L9t<n  y  yi»t*iwi  and  Flciliajfirra,  with  wmc  other*,  aij  by  anonymous 


-  ^u.T.s.Mtj.  i-imUcs  were  written  at  Cofutantijiople ;  or  whether  Ihey 
1  Grcclct  after  their  dispersion,  of  wnom  morr  will  be  MJd 
lie    Neuel.  i.  p.  141.  34>  Meius  Glou.  Cr,  Barb.  V. 
■I. 

I  r.    Tcirrmii.      And    Ttvftinn   iattiltidi>  cenlmdm. 
-:i  Anne  of  .savoy,  fiaiitrKi^r  of  Amadeui.  the  fourth  earl 
.  —  ..   ....  -^  -  V — '  ■■*^  •    '  Siirojat\l 

iJooAan- 

-<:.     HiJU 

;.  11.  ..jc   i.jiiie  rtay  at 

I  :iii  wM  about  Ihc  year 

:it*ror  Manuel  allercil 

'  -    "    -    " lib. 

i. 

I  Cuiia* 


.ka*d.' 


^^liMCd. 
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I  mean  the  Creek  exiles,  I  fancied  Boccacio  might  have  procured  the 
stories  cf  several  of  his  talcs  in  the  DECAMERON:  as,  for  instsncc, 
that  of  CVMON  and  Iphigenia,  where  the  names  are  entirely  Grecian, 
and  the  scene  laid  in  Rliodes,  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  other  parts  of  CIreccc 
belonging  to  Uie  imperial  Icrritorj-.'  But,  to  say  no  more  of  this,  I 
liavc  at  present  no  sort  of  doubt  of  what  I  before  asserted,  that 
Boccacio  is  the  i^ritcr  and  inventor  of  this  piece.  Our  Greek  poem  is 
in  fact  a  literal  translation  from  the  Italian  theseid.  It  consists  of 
twelve  books,  and  is  written  in  Boccacio's  octave  stanza,  the  two  last  lines 
of  every  stanza  rhyming  together.  The  verses  are  of  the  iambic  kind, 
and  something  like  the  Ver.sus  politici,  which  were  common  among 
the  Creek  scholars  a  little  before  and  long  after  Constantinople  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  in  the  year  1443.  It  will  readily  be  allowed,  tliat 
the  circumstance  of  the  stanias  and  rhj-mcs  is  very  singular  in  a  poem 
composed  in  the  Greek  language,  and  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  this 
piece  to  be  a  translation  from  Boccacio.  I  must  not  forget  to  obser\'e, 
iha  t  the  Greek  is  extremely  barbarous,  and  of  the  lowest  period  of 
that  language. 

It  was  a  common  practice  of  the  learned  and  indigent  Greeks, 
who  frequented  Italy  and  the  neighbouring  states  about  ibe 
fiftcentli  and  sixteenth  centuries,  to  translate  the  popular  pieces 
of  Italian  poetry,  and  the  romances  or  tales  most  in  vogue,  into 
these  Greco-barbarous  iambics^.  PA.STOR  FiDO  was  thus  trat\sUte<L 
The  Romance  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  also  translated  in  the 
same  manner  by  Demetrius  Zcnus,  who  flourished  in  1 530,  under  the 
title  of  Ake^iivSprvs  6  MoKciuv,  and  printed  at  Venice  in  the  year 
1529^.  In  the  ver)'  year,  and  at  the  same  place,  when  Mid 
where  our  Greek  poem  on  Theseus,  or  Palamon  and  Ardtc,  was  I 
printed.  Apollonics  of  T^'re,  another  famous  romance  of  Ihc 
middle  ages,  was  translated  in  the  same  manner,  and  entitled 
Aii}yt)<nt  oi^uuriin;  'A)raXXaii>tov  ToG  i»  Tifm*  pi)fiu2a'.  The  Story  of  ktOg 

Hiis  uu(cc<]  U  '■■■''  ;     "  •  ;..-.,]cr 

constder.iLioi)  .*f.' 

H..VV    n.-,:^. 


■fid  al>ove-metilinnccl,  a  ton  of  lofMc  iambic     S««  Longit  PmuKOCfA 
i;ctes'sChUiadsare  wriiteuia  tlm  vcrsificaiicn.     S«  Du  Cin-'>    I'.i  <^ 


IT.  p.  373,  34»- 

:     ..      M. >  . 


*  Tlut  i',  Rhyliimically,  Poclically.  C.r 


'OK 
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W    Mhar  tbev '-d  into  the  sajtielanguage.  The  learned  Martinus 

Cintsitia,wb'  JthcGreco-barbarous  languagcand  literature  into 

ihc  Gctnun  universities,  relates,  that  his  friends  who  studied  at  Padua 
icrit  him  in  the  year  1564,  together  with  Homer's  Iliad,  ^iSu^at  Regis 
A  .  \NDER  above-mentioned,  and  other  fictitious  histories 

C'l  1  a  similar  cast'.     The  French  history  or  romance  of 

h  DV  GUESCELIN,  printed  at  Abbeville  in  1487',  and  that 

•  'I  I'.E,  or  Beliasrius,  they  rendered  in  the  same  language  and 

til  the   titles  Air/yrjo-if  i^aiperus  QfXBtiifdpov  roit   'Ptu/iaioir*,  and 

*I.-  yri<risnfplh*XiLi(rapiov,Si.c.*  IJoccacio himself, in  the Decame- 

R '  '  >ns  the  story  of  Troilus  and  Crcssida  in  Greek  verse :  which 

I  suji^Mbc  had  been  translated  by  some  of  the  fugitive  Greeks  with 


\v 


TIk 


MSS 


m. 


U  IK.  I.    Ti 
If«<rUwi 


\.-n  nf  iIm;  romance  of  Apollohii's  or 

r'-o-Gtxc   p.   aoo.  ed'tu 

'  Ahantis.     He  c>lb 

•  85.  ».     Bm  he  rden 

ver>e,  frpm  itte  Creatioo  of  the  wortcj.  lo  the  year  siB6.    The  auihor 

«  COi>e  The  which  is  dcped  Panteoac,  £cc. 

i'r  iicLCS  rnnrcT  CF  nVTJK.  :<ttril.iit''.!  t.^  Sh.Acjip,'ttre.  U  ulcfi 

-ftistetj  in  Latin 
1  ',  re  Apoltomus.' 


die  cuiTiiJ  kint:  Anliochua 
lautriUe  a  tale  to  tccic. 


JliraUe  his  diiii^htcT  <if  liir  maiijtnhede, 
WhcQ  he  llcr  (Irewe  upon  the  pavemenc 


latftan ' 


■mUt  > 
'CaiaC''!"" 
Oiin  i».  cnijtit 

Vtadrrn  .lrt>i  '■ 

n- 


>  i  ■- 


I  he 
■  at 


>  id  gema  nuama  tihcUos.'  Cms.  ibid.  p.  489,     Cnuiiu  «u  boni  ia 


■  7Wy  M0>ctimckappli'->(1  llttir  CtTrcV  1  iit;1  <'.<.>  t':>  lltr  wuiV^of  iS 
tliu  £«Di«  ikbaTV-mrtr 
(hBlSal.    Tfe«t>t. 
fn.    The  Wnrr  — 

&■€«>.  eki 


■■■<. 


•••At.  LmIs  uil  Iftiin      It  •*•  tcpriited  al  Vcsicc  by  Pcvnu  Uutao*.  ISA 


.c<k 
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whom  he  was  connected,  from  a  romance  on  that  subject ;  many 
ancient  copies  of  which  now  remain  in  the  Ubraries  of  France*.  The 
story  of  Florius  and  Platzflora,  a  romance  which  Ludovicos 
Vivcs  with  great  gravity  condemns  under  the  name  of  Florian  aud 
Blanca-Flor,  as  one  of  the  pernicious  and  unclassical  popular  histories 
current  in  Flanders  about  the  year  1523',  of  which  there  arc  old 
editions  in  P"rench,  Spanish^,  and  perhaps  Italian,  is  likewise  extant 
vciy  early  in  Creek  iambics,  most  probably  as  a  translation  into  that 
language.  I  could  give  many  others  ;  but  I  hasten  to  lay  before  my 
readers  some  specimens  both  of  the  Italian  and  U»c  Greek  Palamon 
AND  Arciie'.  Only  premising,  that  both  have  about  a  thousand 
verses  in  each  of  the  twelve  books,  and  that  the  two  first  books  are 
introductory :  the  first  containing  the  war  of  Theseus  with  the 
Amazons,  and  the  second  that  of  Thebes,  in  which  Palamoii  and  Arcitc 
are  taken  prisoners.    Boccacio  thus  describes  the  Temple  of  Mars;. 

N  e  icampi  Tracii  sotto  icieli  hybemi 

D  a  tempcsta  continua  agitati 
D  ouc  schiere  di  nimbi  sempiterni    D  auenti  or  qua  e  or  la  trasmutiti 
I  n  uarii  loghi  ne  iguazosi  uemi       E  de  aqua  globi  per  fredo  agropati 

G  itati  sono  cneue  tutta  uia 

C  he  in  giazo  amano  aman  se  induria 

£  una  selua  sterile  de  robusti  C  crri  doue  eran  foiti  c  alii  molto 

N  odosi  aspri  rigidi  e  uclusti 

C  be  dc  ombra  ctcma  ricoprcno  il  uolto 

D  cl  iristo  suolo  cnfra  li  antichi  fusti 

D  i  ben  mille  furor  scmpre  rauolto 
V  i  si  sentia  grandissimo  romore     N  c  uera  besiia  anchora  ne  pasiorc 

I  n  questa  nide  la  cha  delo  idio        A  rmipotentc  questa  edilicata 
T  utta  de  azzaio  splendido  e  puho      D  alquale  era  del  fol  riucrbcrata 


of 


*  Lenglet's  BibL  Rom.  p.  253.     'Lc  Romance  Troylus.*    And  Moinf  '  ' ' 

70a,  7i;3,  &c,  &c.     'i'hcrc  is,  '  L'Amorc  di  Troico  ct  Oriscida  ijuc  si  ( 
•  Cucrra  di  Troja,  d'Aofclo  Lcoiiico,  Vcn.  1553-*  in  ocL  rhyme.  S\o. 
this  hereafter. 

2  I,ud.  Viv.  de  ChristloiUL  Femina.   lib.  5,  cap.  cul  til.     Qui  rum  U^ntli  ScTt^Urt^^e. 
H*  llvM  ni   f^n'^M.     Hf  TTi?nti(>ns  other  romances  common  in   I'lander**    L,&o»eLA    HUD 

C-  r  nd  P^-RAMUS  AND  TlllSBK. 

(lia,  1517.   4I0, — Hisioirc  Amoreute  de  Floris  ct  do 

1":  ii"l  p^ir  J.icqnM  Vinctni    ftirb,  1554   *vo — KLotnvoiiT 

j:t  '  !'.;-■'■■:"         ■^-    ■        T*-    -■  ij  a 

F  .jfc 

'i!  .( 

L- 

V  .  V. 

1^1.  .».  i.t  w.        I  iii:i  i-  iiii:   -jiiiy    OO'   111     i'  11;.^  I.I  in  i         i  -lui,    :?mi  i  ii.  *  vjn'  mj     loi.    *.  i     i  cm.  i.  i^  ji« 

4to.     t  4.m  iDformcd.  that  Ur.  Licorsc's  boolu,  amonssc  which  was  ctie  Greek  IhCMttfi  irm 
purciuL&cd  by  Lord  bpcnccr. 
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L  alooc  cbc  aboreua  il  logho  no 

T  utta  diffcrro  era  la  strctia  cntrata            1 

E  le  porte  cian  dc  ctcrno  admanlc 

F  cnato  dogni  parte  tutte  quante         ^^B 

E  ie  k  colonc  di  ferro  custei 

V  idc  chc  lo  edificio  sostcneano            ^^M 

I. 

■         mi  panic  alei 

V  cder  chc  fieri  dcla  pona  usianu         ^H 

i: 

fo  c  ognc  omci 

S  imilemcnte  quiui  si  ucdeano               ^^M 

V 

luiut  !(.-  iiu  lussc  come  focho 

E  la  paura  palida  in  quel  locho             ^^B 

E 

con  -li  orculti  fcrri  itradimenli 

Videclcinsidieconuistaapparenza             1 

L 

1  scdca  csanguinenti 

F  erri  auea  in  mano  cogni  diffcrcnia             1 

I. 

li  parcanostrcpenli 

D  asprc  minaze  edi  crudtl  intcnxa              J 

K  D  tnczo  illocho  la  ucrtu  tristisbima                                    ^^M 

S  edca  di  degnc  laudc  poucrissima                                        ^^ 

V 

ra  lo  alegro  furore 

E  oltn?  acio  con  uolto  sanguinoso         ^^M 

L 

nnata  uidc  closiupore 
1  *«Uk;uc  sol  nc  Ic  bataglie  tore 

E  ogni  altare  qui  uera  copioso               ^^M 

D 

D  i  corpi  human  cacciato  eluminoso            ■ 

E 

ra  ciaschun  di  focho  tolto  aterrc 

A  rse  ediffatc  per  Ic  tristc  guci  re                  1 

E  t  cm  il  tctnpio  tutto  historiato^ 

D  i  socil  mano  c  disopra  cdintomo              1 

E 

ciij  die  pna  ui  uidc  dcsignato 

E  ran  le  prcde  dc  nocte  edi  giorno         ■ 

T  oho  ale  tcrre  cqualunquc  sforzato                                        ^H 

F  u  era  qui  in  habi(o  musomo                                             ^^| 

V 

li   ^:'     -i  legente  incatcnatc 

P  orti  di  ferro  e  fortcze  spezate              ^^H 

V 

c  !.;n  ii'.'ir  lo  naue  btllatrici 

I  n  uoti  carri  cli  uoiti  guastati                 ^^M 

E 

1      1  ■!  ^'    ■  1     I'..f.!U    tV    l!ll'.  I    i"i 

£  t  ogni  forza  con  li  aspccti  e  lati          ^^M 

O 

jjTii  |':t,:  .  .mcor  si  vliIc  i  lid 

E  sanguc  con  le  terrc  mescoLiti               ^^U 

E 

0]n>>  logo  CO"  asiKCto  ticro 

S  i  ucdea  Martc  turbido  e  alticro,  &c'.            1 

The  TeatpJc  of  Venus  has  these  imageries.                                             ^^m 

P  oi  presso  ase  uidde  passar  bcUem                                     ^H 

S  cnza  omaniento  alchun  sc  riguardando                             ^^| 

E 

gir  con  lei  uidde  piaccuollcza 

E  luna  laltra  sccbu  comcndano              ^^H 

V  01  con  lor  uidde 

istarsi  gioucncza                                         ^^M 

D  cstra  c  .idorna 

molto  festcgiando                                     ^H 

£  daltn  pvtcuiddcelfolcardirc 

L  usingc  c  ruffiania  in  sicmc  gire          ^H 

I  n  mcio  cl  locho 

in  su  altc  colonc                                       ^^| 

D  i  nunc  uidde  un  tcmpto  al  qual  dintomo                          ^H 

^^•IThc.  irofilpiiaTa  lurrrt*  iMi.i  ■ 

^   irilBfU* 

^^H9 

Lc„.     la 

^^^Hl 

"PArntJt 

^^^p 

r.L  •»•  T..!^!:)  ill.:  Vi;r 

' igT4^»yf^^*i pt4Uft*T*^  octuij  ui  an  litKrip- 

^^^■1 

ip^fciOt^r.i    L'V  I'-l  ».:4hk-'  ,                                '    i 

nv.  xxvi.  p.   3»9.     Where  fitortir^ff  imiilies  u 

l^^*l 

(•i   »  ;■     .-.imlr.l    111   ■ 

■/.Uf,  or  f^t^Ut  Aftutvxm,    la  the  Greek 

pT      ^KsaSrl  r»  u    l»rv 

.  U. 

l«     T 

«    rr.  ..,,.,.,   - 

.-«:,     Fii  rl..'  inifMlc  L.-jiIn  \*riifn  m-e  have 
.!c.ill«*k 

^^■L 

- .-''"'        1 

^H 

Qaz<cfniTOIUT*r»lM  gloria              Del  Roman  Prino. ^| 

^^M 

t^tmimmlr'^ 

'^^enlation  In  cotoun.     Nilu»  Moiuch.           ^^H 

^H 

£*.«»^«^    % 

<>;  ^XarTVh*r«r.    'PiCTtnu  of              1 

1 

■••  <^J<*0.  •a*!  I' 

UUCtft.                                            *1j*   Vtt                            ^fl 
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D  anzando  giouenettc  uiddc  o  done 
Q  ual  da  se  belle  :  c  qual  de  habito  adonio 
D  iscintc  c  schalze  in  giube  e  in  gone 
E  in  cio  sol  dispendeano  il  giomo 
P  oi  sopracl  tempiouiddeuolitare    P  asscrc  molte  c  columbi  rugiarc 

£  alcntniia  del  tcmpio  uicina         V  iddc  che  si  sedeua  piana  inente 

M  adona  pace  :  c  in  mano  una  cortina 

N  ami  la  porta  tenea  licue  mente 
A  prcsso  lei  in  uista  assai  tnpina    P  acicntia  scdea  discrcta  mente 

P  allida  ne  lo  aspccto  :  e  dogni  parte 

E  intorno  alei  uidde  promesse  e  carte 

P  oi  dcniro  al  tcmpio  entrala  di  sospiri 

V  i  scnii  un  tumulto  chc  giiaua 
F  ochoso  tutto  di  caldi  dcsiri         Q  ueslo  glialtri  tutti  aluininaua 
D  i  nouc  fiamc  natc  di  niartiri        D  i  quaciaschun  di  lagiimcgrondaua 
M  esse  da  una  dona  cruda  e  ria     C  he  uidde  li  chiamata  gilosia  &c. 

Some  of  these  stanzas  are  thus  expressed  in  the  Greco- barbarous 
translation', 

Eit  TovTov  fZSc  ToC  6eoi/,  tAv  ohcok  tuk  urydXov, 

t'lirdpfiaTa  ttoXAA  (TKXrjpOt  KTitTfifvns  qrop  oXof. 
'O  \6\ainTpos  yap  r/rofot,  (\afi7T(v  us  riiv  tj\L0Vf 

orau  u  ifKiof  fKpovCt  titrrpmrrfif  as  riii*  tjieyyoS' 
'0  Ttffroi  oXot  e\aujr<v,  inrriv  Xajurponjrcii/Tou, 

rb  tjiitanv  oXoaiSrjpov,  Knl  ra  aTfixDpaTiiTov, 
'AjtA  iuifidim]  JT'iprfmov,  Tjaav  nul  tu  Kap<f>lii, 

(n]iepoiuvais  Svvara,  AirarraiTav  ftfpla. 

KoXuvais  ^trav  (n3i;p<r,  jroXXu  x<iirrpfs  fi(yaXais, 

amivuiTovs  f'/idcrrfviiy,  oKof  riv  oiKor  Kf'ivoy. 
"Ewiit  Tf)v  jiovpKonirnv,  tI)v  'Koyicrftov  iKfivcm, 

nnoKrijv  wiprav  fiyevan-t,  tiypoi  koi  ^Vfiofityoi, 
Kai  Ttiv  TTxpXi]  t!)i>  Aiiaprtav  Kai  t6  oval  Koi  u;you 

(Ktiaf  i^aivovTJicmv,  u/xotov  <Tiiv  koI  tSWo. 
Kai  Tois  upyais  tarxfCOijKfv,  Kuxtvaic  its  ^toTia, 

Hiv  (f)6tiov  tlif  XdxXo/iof,  (Kf'uxf  (Tuiav  fupio, 

Mrra  xoi^u  ra  alRepa,  tlSt  Sqiitiytpfflais, 

Ku'l  rati  <j>ak<Tiais  novyivovrat,  Kai  /loiciCovv  dl«t(UO(rovirft. 
'Skutov  d<rvin]^a(r!a,  neTn'is  Ria<pa>viais, 

tffdcra  tls  ri  ;f(()i;7T;r,  aidtpa  itaTOfuira, 
'OXor  6  Ttirros  ititj^vi,  uyptos  koX  xoKiaaiifvos, 

dyptovs  yhp  (Pujiipiirpoiit,  Kiai^ordnjv  ^oXc'ov. 
McVa  (TTov  TotroK  roiVoi/f,  i/  X'^PI"  '■"X'M^'^i 

iKaBtTov  6  iTOwparf,  va  tvai  iratvfp^in). 

In  passing  through  Chaucer's  hands,  this  poem  has  received  man/ 
new  beauties.    Not  only  those  capital  fictions  and  descriptions,  tite 

1  Prom  which  it  wa*  thought  proper  to  ai\-c  one  larger  n-ecimen,  u  the  UofM^B 
iueJUuibie  only  to  a  very  (cw  curiout  tcholan.  '  U  vii.  Sijn.  /t  g. 
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templn  of  Mars,  Venus,  and  Diana,  with  their  allegorical  paintings, 
aod  tlK  figures  of  Lycurgus  and  Eraetrius  with  their  retinue,  are  so 
TBorh  bfii'lif  cncd  by  the  bold  and  spirited  manner  of  the  British  bard, 
a>*  ■  uh  an  air  of  orijjinality'.     In  the  meantime  it  is  to  be 

It  •  Chaucer  in  some  places  has  thrown  in  strokes  of  his 

owtk,  »u  in  uibcrs  he  lias  contracted  the  uninteresting  and  tedious 
pratixity  of  narrative,  which  lie  found  in  the  Italian  poet.  And  that 
he  might  avoid  a  servile  imitation,  and  indulge  himself  as  he  pleased 
in  «n  aib;;r;irv  departure  from  the  original,  it  appears  that  he  neglected 


the  CI 

hr.-,.n 
0 

crOicd. 


•lit  of  Iloccacio's  stanza,  and  preferred  the  English 
vliich  this  poem  affords  the  first  conspicuous  example 

....  structure  of  the  temple  of  Mars  are  thus  des- 


-A  forrest 


In  which  there  wonncth  nether  man  ne  best : 

With  knotty  knarry  barrein  treys  old, 

Of  stubbys  sharpe,  and  hideous  to  behold, 

In  which  thcr  was  a  rombyll  and  a  swough'. 

As  though  a  storm  slioulde  burstein  every-  bough. 

And  downward  from  a  hill,  under  a  bent , 

There  stode  the  temple  of  Mars  armipotcnt, 

»'»  ^iiuATu<nB  «jul  iiidclcnt>,  rafiectui){    tbc  lovcn,  ttre  ofien  iwutiAcut  and 


In  t!ir  l!jli:in    l-t»ci,    Fiiii"ij>v.J 


.p«cting 


.ir'I":i  ajij    iinj:iii 


titd 


r>}iiiui  of  1' 


liar  |SirJi>-r..t 
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I  Wrought  all  of  bumyd'  stele  :  of  which  ih'  cntr6 

I^^^^K  Was  long,  aj]d  streight,  and  gastly  for  to  se  : 

^^^^^B  And  thcrout  came  such  a  rage  and  avy'sc' 

^^^^^H  That  it  made  al  the  gat  ys  for  to  rysc^ 

^^^^^K  The  northern  light  in  at  the  doris  shone, 

^^^^^B  For  window  on  the  wall  ne  was  thcr  none, 

^^^^^B  Throgh  whicli  men  inightin  any  light  dissern. 

^^^^^H  The  dorc  was  al  of  adamant  cterne, 

^^^^^K  Yclenchid  overtbwart  and  cndeloug, 

^^^^^B  With  iron  tough,  for  to  makin  it  strong. 

^^^^^H  Every  pillar  the  tcmpyl  to  sustene 

^^^^^P  Was  tonne  gretc*  of  yren  bright  and  shcne. 

The  gloomy  sanctuary  of  this  tremendous  fane,  was  adorned  willi 
these  characteristical  imageries. 

There  saw  I  first  the  dark  Ymagining 

Of  Felony,  and  all  the  compassing  : 

The  cruell  Ire,  rcdde  as  any  glede'. 

The  Pikpurse  also,  and  eke  the  pale  Drcde" ; 

The  Smyter  with  the  knife  undir  the  cloke'  ; 

The  shepyn  brenning  with  the  blakc  smoke"  ; 

The  Treason  of  the  murdering  in  the  bcdde", 

The  opin  Warre  witli  woundis  all  bebleddc  ; 

Contefce'"  with  bloodie  knyvcs",  and  sharpe  Aleoacc, 

All  full  of  chirking"  was  that  sory  place  ! 

The  sicar  of  himsclfc  yet  saw  I  there. 

His  herte  blode  hath  bathid  all  his  here, 

The  naile  ydrj-ven  in  the  shode"  anyght", 

With  the  cold  deth  the  mouth  gapyng  uprygh'. 


I  Bumislitd.  >  No'ue. 
S'lt  stLiiuct!  the  dorin  :  Almost  farced  them  froni  their  hinges.* 

.1.  'Coal-  » I 

I    image  into  derical  hypocrwy.  imtlcr  wluch  he  takes 
lui.-.  I i:L£aui>t  the  clergy.     Knight'i  Tide,  B.  it.  p.  s^,  edit  1 ;  i 

Kext  stood  Hypocrisy  with  lu^ty  leer,  Soft-smiling  und  demurely  lookiog  down. 

But  hid  the  dagger  underneath  the  g^vn. 

8  Perhapfi,  for  ilit^yn  we  should  read  c^pyn  or  th^pimr,  i.  e.  a  town,  a  place  oTtradf.  Tlui 
line  i".  ihercfure  to  represent  A  City  00  fire.  In  Wlcldiffe*s  bible  we  have,  *  Itislylcto 
children  liltjiigc  iu  Chepvkcc.'  Malt.  xi.  id. 

'  Dryden  has  lowered  this  image, 

Th'  ossaisinating  wife- 

II  Strife. 

>>  I'hii  image  is  Ukwise  entirely  omtepFesenied  by  Dryden,  and  turned  to  a  satire  m  the 
church. 

Contest  with  sharpened  knives  in  cUtyttert  drawn. 
And  all  wiih  blood  bespread  the  hctj/  town, 

tt  Any  disaRreeaWe  noise  or  hollow  murmur. 
Ilinges.     Chaucer's  Boelh.  p,  3^4.  b.    I'rr.  edit. 
Culue,  by  the  feltncsse  of  tlie  wind  Aquilon.*    'X'ti. 

"  Herd. 

t^This  couplet  refers  to  the  suicide  in  the  jir- 
by  dfJMi^.:    :k  r..iil    into   his    head    iu    the    ni^ti' 

1--  *  s'am'ng  uprynht.'     This  is  j;r.-iicrly  ihc  mcanuii;  of  htf  'h 

'  I  \>'ae^  in  the  tcJil,  is  literally  a  t-Hjtk  ff  Aair,     Dryd'-ii  has  611 


:.ie 


>  ho  is  uippoaoi  to  kin  klmaV 
found  dead  .and  cold  fii  Urn 
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Amiddis  of  the  temple  fate  Mischauncc, 
With  discomfort,  and  BOry  countenance. 
Yet  s;iwc  I  W'liilcness'  laughing  in  his  rage. 
Armid  complaint  of  Theft,  with  fers  Corage  ; 
The  carrein  in  the  bush  with  throte  ycorvc\ 
A  thousand  sleyne  and  not  of  qualmc  ystorvc^ 
The  tyrant  with  the  prey  by  force  )Teft, 
The  town  dcstroyid  thcr  was  nothing  left. 
Yet  saw  I  brent  the  ships  upon  steris. 
The  hunter  straunglid  with  the  wild  beris. 
Tlic  sow  fretting'  the  chyld  right  in  the  cradd. 
The  coke  scaldid  for  all  his  longc  ladel. 
Nought  was  forgott  the  infortune  of  Mart  : 
The  cartir*  overridden  by  his  cart", 
Under  the  wheic  he  lay  full  lowe  adownc. 
There  were  also  of  Marts  divisoune, 
The  Barbour,  and  the  Butcher,  and  the  Smitli 
That  forgiih  sharpc  swerdis  on  the  slith'. 
And  all  above,  dep>eintid  in  a  to«T, 
Saw  I  Conquest  sitting  in  gretc  honour, 
With  the  sharpc  swcrde  right  ovir  his  hed, 
Hanging  but  by  a  subtill-twincd  thred*. 

ThU  groupe  is  the  effort  of  a  strong  imagination,  unacquainted  with 
sck-ctvon  and  arrangement  of  images.  It  is  rudely  thrown  on  the 
canvas  without  order  or  art.  In  the  Italian  poets,  who  describe  every 
thing,  and  who  cannot,  t^■cn  in  ilie  most  serious  representations, 
gjjgjy  :..-..,...,  r  ,j,gir  natural  predilection  for  burlesque  and  familiar 
faxagv  :  is  more  common  than  this  mixture  of  subUme  and 

ooouc  luci^  .     i  he  form  of  Mars  follows,  touched  with  the  impetuous 
duthft  of  a  sav.igc  and  spirited  pencil. 

Tl  '   rs  upon  a  cart"  stode, 

Ai  A^ym  as  he  were  wodc*^. 

A  wullt'  ihci  blud  before  him  at  his  fete 
With  cyin  red,  and  of  a  man  he  ete. 


'Throat  nil. 
"T'llr.  (MdcatroTed  byildaea,  or  dyinc  a  luniraJ  death.' 
lOnnuniw  >C]>ariixe«.  •Ouriot. 

'  AvriL  •  V.  1998,  jv.  i«,  Vrt. 

P#  T>i.  r.  »*•  ttmay  other  in«tancc«  of  thw  mixturr.  v.  1x79.     '  We  ttrnr  as  tlitt  the  houndis 
V.  itAi.    '  We  fare  a«  he  that  drtMitc  i*  as  a  moiae,  &c.*  v.  376J.    '  Farewet 
'  -  bete  lite  cone  10  chuidi,'  «.  ajm.    '  Some  Hid  he  loUt)  (rim  nnd  he  «olde 

.'1-  -  ,    .- 

^^t*»*i,  t*  the  //j/M/ of  Mart  on 

■iff,  •«;••  :  tertes  of  Man  arming 

(kiiiaitc .      ■/}■ 

.Anil  ■■■'  bond 

Ht  ;  to  fcight, 

III  wonde. 


.Mtilwibneof  dc«cTi|iiiaB  »iiri 
^wtar*  BMhaK  hM  mitt  and  > 


fiJlc  triifuli    These 


treaO 


23S      UNES  OF  STATIUS— GROUNDWORK  OF  CHAUCER'S  TALS, 

With  sotill  pensil  was  the  storic, 

In'  redoubling  Mars  and  of  his  glorie*. 

But  the  ground-work  of  this  whole  description  is  in  the  Thebaid  of 
Stalms.  I  will  make  no  apology  for  transcribing  the  passage  at  large, 
tliat  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  resemblance.  Mercury  visits  the 
temple  of  Mars,  situated  in  the  frozen  and  tempestuous  regions  of 
Thrace'. 

Hie  sterilcs  delubra  notat  Mavortia  sylvas 
Horrcscitque  tuens  :  ubi  mille  furoribus  illi 
Cingitur,  adverse  domus  immansueta  sub  ^Emo. 
Fcrrea  compago  laterum,  ferro  arcta  tcruntur 
Limina,  fcrratis  incumbent  tccta  columnis. 
Laxlitur  adversum  Phccbi  jubar,  ipsaque  sedcm 
Lux  timet,  et  dirus  contristat  sydera  fulgor. 
Digna  loco  statio.     Primis  subit  impetus  amens 
E  loribus,  caecumque  Ncfas.  Ineque  rubentes, 
Exanguesquc  Metus  ;  occultisque  cnsibus  astanl 
Infidia-^  geminumque  tenens  Discordia  ferrum. 
Innumcris  strcpit  aula  minis.     Tristissima  \'irtus 
Stat  medio,  tetusquc  Furor,  vultuque  cruenlo 
Mors  armata  sedet.     Bcllonim  solus  in  aris 
Sanguis,  el  inccnsis  qui  raptus  ab  urbibus  ignis. 
Tcrrarum  e  uvia:  circum,  et  fastigia  tcmpli 
Capt;c  insignibant  gentcs,  ccclalaquc  ferro 
Fragmina  portanim,  bcUalricesque  carinae, 
Et  vacui  currus,  protritaque  curribus  ora'. 

Statius  was  a  favourite  writer  with  the  poets  of  the  middle  ages.  His 
bloated  magnificence  of  description,  gigantic  images,  and  pam[>ous  dic- 
tion, suited  their  t.iste,  and  were  somewhat  of  a  piece  with  the  romances 
they  so  much  admired.  They  neglected  tlie  gentler  and  genuine  graces 
of  Virgil,  which  they  could  not  relish.  His  pictures  were  too  correctly 
and  cbastly  drawn  to  take  their  fancies  :  and  truth  of  design,  elegaxice 


1  Reconlintf. 


3043. 


t  Chaucn  points  out  thii  very  temple  in  the  introductory  linet,  v.  i<)S>. 

Like  to  the  estrics  ^  :  ■  \\ce 

Thjt  hight  iIk- i"^-. .-  .■■.ni«Thnu4. 

In  thtlkc  cold  and  It 

Thcr  as  Mbi3  has  hU  :jvrau  mansion. 

•  Stat.  Thcb,  viL  4I0.    And  below  wc  hire  Ouuccr*$  Vi*an  t^fadnmnnt  titmr,  »lt  ».  1 

— ^-Oausxque  adamantc  ficrcnni  Diisilucre  fores.      ^—     — 

Stalius  aUo  cilU  Man,  AnHi/vIm,  v.  78.    A  sacrifice  is  copied  Ctom  Slaliui,  *\at  1 
(2^uccr,v.  3396. 

And  did  her  ihingis  as  men  might  behold        It  Slatt  </  Tielni. 

I  think  St3t)us  iscopied  in  a  simile.  V.  1640.     The  inlrodttction  of  this  poem  i 

the  'Pieliaid,  xii-  515,  481.  7^7,    Compare  Ch.iucer'a  lines,  v.  87^*,  se»i.  v.  91;*. 

The  firaeral  pyre  of  Ardte  IS  also  transLiied  from  Thch.  VI.    1^5.  «r,y     SeCK.lt   ■.     *.  1, 

1  likewise  take  this  opportunity  of  obscrs-ing,  that  Lucretius  and  Flato  arv  tantatcii  in  I 

poem.    Tosciher  with  many  passages  from  Ovid  and  Vii^ii, 
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ssion.  and  the  arts  of  composition  were  not  their  objects'.  In 
time  we  must  observe,  that  in  Chaucer's  Temple  of  Mars 
waoif  personages  arc  adJcrl :  and  that  those  which  existed  before  in 
Snthu  have  been  retouched,  enlarged,  and  rendered  more  distinct 
aad  pictitrcsque  by  Boccacio  and  Chaucer.  Arcite's  address  to  Mars, 
at  entering  the  temple,  has  great  dignity,  and  is  not  copied  from 
SMius. 

O  stronge  god,  that  in  tlie  rcignis  cold 
Of  Thrace  honourid  art,  and  IJod  yhold  ! 
And  hast  in  everie  reign,  and  evcrie  lond. 
Of  annis  al  the  bridil  in  thy  hond  ; 
And  them  fortunist,  as  they  lest  devise, 
Accept  of  me  my  pitous  sacrifice*. 

ving  pourtrait  of  Lycurgus,  an  imaginary  king  of  Thrace,  is 
-,L-d,  and  very  great  in  the  gothic  style  of  painting. 

Tbcr  mayst  ou'  see,  commyng  with  Palamon, 

Lycui^s  himself,  the  gretc  king  of  Thrace  ; 

BUkc  was  his  bcrde,  and  manly  was  his  face : 

The  circles  of  his  eyin  in  his  hede 

They  elowdin  bcrwixte  yalowe  and  rede  : 

And  liKc  a  lyon  lofcid  he  about. 

With  kempid  heris  on  his  browis  stout  : 

His  limis  gretc,  his  brawnis  herd  and  strong. 

His  shulderes  brode,  his  armis  round  and  long. 

And  as  the  guise  ywas  in  his  centre 

Full  high  upon  a  char  of  gold  stode  he  : 

With  four  grcte  white  bullis  in  the  tracis. 

Instead  of  cote  armur,  on  his  hamcis 

With  yalowe  nailes,  and  bright  as  any  gold. 

He  hath  a  bcris^  skinn  colc-blak  for  old. 

His  long  here  was  kemped  behind  his  bak. 

As  any  raven's  fcther't  shone  for  blak. 

A  wTCthe  of  goldc  armgrete*,  of  huge  weight, 

Upon  his  hed,  sett  full  cif  stonis  bright. 

Of  fine  rubies,  and  cicre  diainondes. 

About  his  char  ther  wcntin  white  alandes*, 

Twentie  and  more,  as  gretc  as  any  stere. 

To  huntin  at  the  lyon  or  wild  berc  ; 

TWA*  »md  CmiiJt  be  h**  uwulalcd  tho  trgumcnii  of  the  twdre  bosks  of  tbo 
!  <# SkBito.     Sec  B.  v.  p.  ]47y,  fc^. 

»J»  «  YOQ. 

A  bisrk.  >  As  big  as  your  ami. 

'mmtt.    A  AtTCoriR  apctia  «r  dagt  in  ikc  nuii<Ile  ages.    In  the  ancient  pipe-toUi. 

Wt  teqiNsafy  made  increybounds.    Kot.  Pip.  an.  ^  Re>;.  Johann.    [a-d.  sao>j 

— "ML  GoMne  debet  D.  Marcaa,  ea  X  palfmlM  ct  X  iatuas  Lffcrmrifrum  pr» 

VMtins  de  LovncU  de  qutnu  debet  re Jdere  per  ann.  c  M.'    7W»  <«<»*«  <^ 

Rm    INp'  an.    9.   Rac,  Johann.     (A.O.  tao8.]    'Sutiiaxt.    Johan.    Tcincra 

•Kx  c  «.  <t  X.  i>/i'iii'in  M^a mJfmkknt,  M  tmui,  da  fedentione  sua,  &c'    Rot  m. 

•I  n    Kc^  Jaiiaa.  [a-D    ■iro)    '  ErcarsTcanUL  Rog.  da  Mallvell  redd.    coop,  dc  L 

^ysVbUb  ai^icktr  ntncnte,  ei  11.  huia  Ufontrwnm  pro  habendts  lilciis  deprccaiotiss 

id  "-^m  it  IL'    I  could  cive  a  tboosana  instances  of  this  tort. 
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And  folo\Wd  him  with  mosil'  fast  ybound, 
Coleres  of  gold^  and  lorreics"  rilid*  round. 
A  hundrid  lordis  had  he  in  his  rout, 
Armid  ful  wele,  with  hortis  stern  and  stout'. 

The  figure  of  Emetrius  king  of  India,    who  comes   to  the   aid  of 
Ardte,  is  not  inferior  in  the  same  style,  with  a  mixture  of  grace. 

With  Arcitc,  in  storys  as  men  find. 
The  grete  Emetrius,  the  king  of  Ind 


1  MuGle, 

*  Jit  Hawes's  Pastime  op  Pleasure,  fwritlcn  temsx  Hen.  viil  Faroe  is  attended  wUH 
two    irrrvhound* :   on    whose   gotdco    culUrs    Grace    .ind    GjvtmauHCf,    are    inicribed  itt 


r.. 

•    Mle. 

'\ngi  coWskn.     They  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
■4  of  Henry  Vlll.,  ahoye  rilr.l.      MSS.    Harl. 

ii»v»teToinrof 

Jiin.     Xn  the 

t 

rr.     Aniric  Collars,  f.  4no.     'T       -     '         ■      -  ■'         ■ 

■uld.  beting  <i"Tr«.j/— 'Two  . 

and  roftc.'—' Item,  a  collar  emt.r 

\cr  .-\nd  Eilt.'— *  A  collar  e  .       '                 -..iciv  .t^c  w  ii.-i  mh- 

:;.   with  tarrrt/rji  and  ptn<:                          .^fand   guilte.*— 'A 

^.iwdcrcd  with  perlc*.  tlic  ;a.                      ;  '— 'Butto  bctnoi^ 

'■cit 

!lie 

Mb 

of 

■lie 

-  to 

Vcr.  9DO.  p.  8,  Vrr.  edit. 
A  company  cif  li\dy%  (wcy  and  twey,  &c. 

Thus  Thncu«,  at  hi»  return  in  tnitmpli  from  conquering  Scytbut*  n  accosted  by  Hhc  < 

of  Thebes,  Stat.  Theu.  xii  stt). 

iamque  donnos  patrias,  Scythics  po^t  aspeni  gentii 
'r«lia,  Uuri^cro  sut>cuntem  Thcica  cuiru 
La?tifict  plaiHut.  &c-  &c. 
Patihim  ct  ab  mse<sts  monuc  Pelopetdcs  aru 

Prom-A'cic  ■_  mt!inu.  sc:ioi:i.jue  vi  tlnna  ihumphi 

M-  r,.,. 

At  uperbo 

>'\:  lagna 

Aurc  (AICLC-. ,  ona  aotc  :ilu.s  Caji-tiicia  cot^ux, 
BcUificr  ^gide,  &C. 

Chaurcr  httv  copies  Statius,  (v.  e6t«— 966.)    Kk.  T.  Erom  v.  519.  10  v.  600.     i  >icx 
fllso  ilud  465.  &cq. 

V.  930.  p.  9.— Here  in  the  Temple  of  the  goddess  Oemence,  &c. 
Sifttiits  mentions  the  temple  of  Clemency  as  the  asylum  where  these  litdics  ^ 

Urbe  fuit  media,  null!  concosa  potentum 
Ara  dcuio,  nutis  pc«uit  QementUL  »cdeni.  &c 

V.  3947.— NewhatjcwtlUs  men  tntotbe  fire  cast.  && 

LittfaU;  from  Slaiius,  Tiien.  vi.  306. 

Ditantur  flammse,  non  unquam  opulentior  iUa 
Ante  cinu  ;  crepitant  gemmx-,  &c. 

!'■  '  '  i<  minutely  copied  from  Statiuf 

)■  :   be  produced  from  each  poeL      ! 

»'  i  the  constertiati_'n  of  ihc  Nyropt 

»■  ;.  V,   £4.-116.     In  Chaucer  jbciiit  .-»j»2,— aji; 

.'^  Of  the  three  poees,  Statius  is  m>  le,  the  nr 

I-  :eces£ary  deicripiion,  and  whoc!.  ;  Gcthii 

^  ■*    I  imagined  hid  been  r>->v»if'i  f:  ■ 

I  .  ■rnuiis  la^-^  nothing  cf  M»r4  :  ai;. 

a  ;  ^ed  by  the  Cracc&.     It   u    froi:- 

TtMUUuJd 

*  FOciL    BisUjr  poGilicd.  *  r.  ttaf. 


iT. 

In  I'-icijU'v  »^ 

rai 

■mtvot  cf  UalU- 

•tk 

tm-awi 

:  aBWl  »f 
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Upon  a  stede  bay,  trappid  in  side, 

Coverid  with  clothe  of  gold  diaprid  we!. 

Cam  riding  like  the  god  of  armis  Mars  : 

His  cote  armure  was  of  the  clothes  of  Tars', 

Cnuchid  with  perles  white  and  round  and  grcte  ; 

His  sadill  was  of  brent'  gold  new  ybcte. 

And  mantlet  upon  his  shuldcres  hanging, 

Brctfull'  of  rubies  reddc  as  fire  sparkling. 

His  crispe  here  like  ringes*  was  yronne, 

And  yt  was  yalowe,  glittering  as  the  sonne. 

His  nose  was  high,  his  eyin  bright  citryn', 

Ruddy  his  lippcs,  his  colour  was  sangyn. 

And  a  fcwe  frekles  in  his  face  yspreint', 

Bet»ixt  yalowe  and  somedelc  blak  ymeint'. 

And  as  a  lyon  he  his  eyis  kest'. 

Of  fiir  and  twenty  yere  his  age  I  ghest. 

His  bcrdc  was  well  begonning  for  to  spring  , 

His  throte  was  as  a  trompet  thondiring. 

Upon  his  hede  he  wered,  of  laurer  grene 

A  garloud  freshc,  and  lustic  for  to  senc. 

Upon  his  honde  he  bore  for  his  delitc 

An  cglc  tame,  as  ony  lilie  white. 

An  bundrid  lordis  had  he  with  them  there. 

All  araud,  saaf  their  heddis,  in  their  gere*. 

About  this  king  tlier  ran  on  ever>' part 

Full  many  a  tame  lyon,  and  libart'". 

inner  of  Mars  displayed  by  Theseus,  is  sublimely  conceived. 

The  red  statue  of  Mars,  with  spcrc  and  targe, 
So  shincth  in  his  white  banner  large 
That  all  the  fcldis  gUttrin  up  and  down" 

f  poem  has  many  strokes  of  pathetic  description,  of  which  these 
ncns  may  be  selected. 

Upon  that  other  side  when  Palamon 
W  ist  that  his  cosin  Arcite  was  ygon, 
Such  sorowe  makith  he,  that  the  grctc  tour 
Rcsoundid  of  his  yelling  and  clamour  : 
The  fctferis  upon  his  shinnis  gretc 
Werin  of  his  bitter  salt  teris  wcte", 

Vf  tl  Ttmn  u>  Cilinx     li  u  nihtx  u  abbrtvutioo  for  TarturiM,  at  Tartarimm.    See 
M*  *v<vy  CRoHpe  h^iicinfi  A  l.rt<Oe  hannere  Of  fine  TArtafitim  full  richcly  bete. 


I,.;n.c. 
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MawcM.      H«  CUM  SUL  4'  l< 
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Arcite  is  thus  described,  after  his  return  to  Thebes,  where  he  des- 
pairs of  seeing  Emilia  again. 

His  sicpe,  his  mete,  his  drink,  is  hym  byrcfi ; 

That  lene  he  waxith,  and  drie  as  a  sheft  ; 

His  ty\n  hollow,  grislie  to  behold 

His  hew  sallowc,  and  pale  as  ashin'  cold : 

Solitary  he  was,  eWr  alone, 

And  wayling  all  the  night  making  his  mone. 

And  if  he  hcrde  song  or  instrument, 

Than  would  he  wepin,  he  might  not  be  stent* 

So  febyll  were  his  spirits  and  so  low, 

And  chaungid  so  that  no  man  might  him  know*. 

Palamon  is  thus  introduced  in  the  procession  of  his  rival  Arcite's 
funeral 

Tho  gan  this  wofull  Theban  Palamon 
With  slotery*  berde,  and  ruggy  ashcy  hcrcs, 
In  clothis  blak  bcdropped  all  with  teres, 
And,  passing  ovir  weping  Emily, 
Was  rufullist  of  all  the  company*. 

To  which  may  be  added  the  surprise  of  Palamon,  concealed  in  t^ 
forest,  at  hearing  the  disguised  Arcite,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  the 
squire  of  Theseus,  discover  himself  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
Emilia,  i 

Through  his  herte 

He  felt  a  cold  swerde  suddenly  to  glide  : 
For  ire  he  quoke,  no  longer  wold  he  bide, 
And  whan  that  he  had  heard  Arcitis  talc. 
As  he  were  wodc,  wyth  face  al  dede  and  pale. 
He  stcrtc  him  up  out  of  the  bushis  thick,  &c*. 

A  description  of  the  morning  must  not  be  omitted  ;  which  vies,  bolh 
in  sentiment  and  expression,  wth  the  most  finished  modem  poetical 
landscape,  and  finely  displays  our  author's  talent  at  dcUncatiog  the 
beauties  of  nature. 

The  mery  lark,  messengere  of  the  day, 

Salewith'  in  her  song  the  morowe  gray  ; 

The  fine  Phcbus  rj'sith  up  so  bright, 

That  all  the  orient  laughith  at  the  sight"  : 

And  with  his  stremis  dryeth  in  the  greves' 

The  sUvcr  dropis  hanging  in  tlie  Icves". 

Nor  must  ilic  figure  of  the  blooming  Emilia,  the  most  bcautifoJ 
object  of  this  vernal  picture,  pass  unnoticed. 

>  A»h«.  »  Stayed. 


»  V.  .363  *  S«ju«Uid. 


■  V.  s8S«.  •  V.  tjli 


.  '■=>=.  ill.  Sienat.  ie  iii.  olt    Sc»Dufc, 

'  I^   »J4-     For  Orinl.  perhaps  OrumiU,  or  the  kmwK,  b  the  trai   1   %■. 

>..  ,i„  ciiiuou  of  Cliaiicer  in  1561.    So  alto  the  harborDus-Creck  poem  oo  thia  9orf,  ' 
n,.__n;_.  ^  «    •        r.  Drj-dcD  seeou  to  haire  read,  cpt  to  iu»*  Mile  "K  vfVCW) 
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Emilic,  that  fairir  was  to  sene 

Than  is  the  lillie  upon  the  stalk  grcnc; 
And  freshir  than  the  May  with  flouiis  ncwe, 
For  with  the  rosy  culour  strofe  hir  hcwc'. 

In  other  parts  of  his  works  he  has  painted  morning  scenes  eon  amort: 
and  his  imagination  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  struck  with  the 
cbarms  of  a  rural  prospect  at  sun-rising. 

Wc  arc  surprised  to  find,  in  a  poet  of  such  antiquity,  numbers  so 
ticrTous  ind  flowing  :  a  circumstance  which  greatly  contributed  to 
fcodcr  Urydcn's  paraphrase  of  this  poem  the  most  animated  and  har- 
nw>nioii5  r>iece  of  versification  in  the  English  language.  I  cannot  leave 
ti  1  's  Tale  widioul  remarking,  that  the  inventor  of  this  poem, 

aj-^, ..J  have  possessed  considerable  talents  for  the  artificial  con- 

Structioo  of  a  story.  It  exhibits  unexpected  and  striking  turns  of  for- 
tune ;  and  abounds  in  those  incidents  which  are  calculated  to  strike 
the  fancy  by  opening  resources  to  sublime  description,  or  interest  the 
beast  by  pathetic  situations.  On  this  account,  even  without  considcr- 
iag  the  poetical  and  exterior  ornaments  of  the  piece,  we  are  hardly  dis- 
;-:  lire  of  manners,  the  confusion  of  times,  and  the 

J  ■  ricty,  which  this  poem,  in  common  with  all  others 

c:  its  in  aUnost  every  page.    The  action  is  supposed  to 

h-  .lion  after  ihcmarriagc  of  Theseuswith  Hippijlit.t,  and 

tbc  (iouh  uf  Crcon  in  the  siege  of  Thebes  :  but  we  are  soon  transported 
into  more  recent  periods.  Sunday,  the  celebration  of  matins,  judicial 
xstroJcigy,  heraldr)',  lilts  and  tournaments,  knights  of  England,  and 
tatgets  of  Prussia',  occur  in  the  city  of  Athens  under  the  reign  of 
TheseiK. 


SECTION    XIII. 

CttAUCXK'S  ROMAOUTOF  THE  RoSE  is  translated  from  a  French  poem 
tltird,  Lk  Roman  de  la  Rose.    It  was  begun  by  William  of  Lorris, 
k^studenl  in  jurisprudence,  who  died  about  the  year  1260^.    Being  left 
,  it  was  completed  by  John  of  Meun,  a  native  of  a  little  town 
t  name,  situated  on  the  river  Loire  near  Orleans,  who  seems  to 
:  floamhcd  about  the  year  i3io*.    This  poem  is  esteemed  by  the 


{ka^faia  of  ttie  Tentonic  orrliir  were  settled  in  Prucua,  licfiire  13001    Ch.  VnL  t.  5> 
>4ia«(t  in  PriiSBA  ve  moitioDfrd:    ArcKe  quotrt  a  &ti)e  fnxa  ^lop,  v.  nyg; 

,_  ^  K  ago.    H«  tin  ituulsued  Bocthitu  2V  CiutUtimu,  iuhI  AitUrdt  tttttft. 
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French  the  most  valuable  piece  of  their  old  poetry.  It  is  far  beyond 
the  rude  efforts  of  all  their  preceding  romancers  :  and  they  have  nothing 
equal  to  it  before  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  who  died  in  the  year 
1547.  But  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  merit  of  the  t»vo 
authors.  William  of  Lorris,  who  wrote  not  one  quarter  of  the  poetn, 
is  remarkable  for  his  elegance  and  luxuriance  of  description,  and  is  a 
beautiful  painter  of  allegorical  personages.  John  of  Meun  is  a  WTiter 
of  another  cast.  He  possesses  but  little  of  his  predecessor's  inventive 
and  poetical  vein  ;  and  in  that  respect  was  not  properly  qualified  to 
finish  a  poem  begun  by  William  of  Lorris.  But  he  has  strong  satire, 
and  great  liveliness'.  He  was  one  of  the  wits  of  the  court  of  Charles 
le  Be!. 

The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  a  lover,  in  pursuing  and  obtaining  the 
object  of  his  desires,  are  the  literal  arguments  of  this  poem.  This 
design  is  couched  under  the  allegory  of  a  Rose,  which  our  lover  after 
frequent  obstacles  gathers  in  a  delicious  garden,  tie  traverses  vast 
ditches,  scales  lofty  walls  and  forces  the  gates  of  adamantine  and 
almost  impregnable,  castles.  These  enchanted  fortresses  arc  all  in- 
habited by  various  divinities  ;  some  of  which  assist,  and  some  oppose, 
the  lover's  progress'. 

Chaucer  has  luckily  translated  all  that  was  written  by  William  of 
Lorris':  he  gives  only  part  of  the  continuation  of  John  of  Meun',  How 


1 


^  The  poem  coausts  of  29,7)4  vcnes.    WUUain  of  l«orm's  part  ends  wiUi  v,  414^ 
*  A  pen  que  jc  nc  m'cn  deacspoir.* 

*  In  the  preface  of  edit,  printed  in  1538,  all  this  allegory  U  tiiriKt!  t^  rrrllcion      Th« 
U  pn^vcd  to  be  a  itLate  of  grace,  or  divine  wisdom,   or    • 
la    wluch  Iieretics  cannot  gaiu  ncccs^     It  n  the  v>l 
ypoiir  in  ycruh^,  d?**.,   &-f.     The  chcmUls,   in  (he   n. 

philosupber's  ktone :  aiid  c>thcr  profe&uous,  with  labouicil  coiiijaci;uiic»,  ca-j^Umtd  st, 
Uieir  own  rcspcciive  scicncci. 

*  Occlevc'i  LetU-r  t^f  Cufidf,  **riiten  1402.     Urry's  CAatuer,  p.  536^  v.  983.     Who 
John  fif  Meun  ihe  author  of  the  RotHttunt  of  th*  Kcsr. 

*  Chaucer's  poem  coofti&U  of  7,(99  vctks  :  and  ends  wUfa  this  vcne  of  the  oripal,  ^m^ 
V.  13,105. 

'  Vous  aurcz  absolution.* 

But  Chaucer  has  made  several  omlvtions  in  John  of  Mean's  port,  befocv  he  cnraeseothii 
period.     He  has  tran»laied  oil  WUltam  of  Lorris's  part,  as  I  have  oboerwd ;  aad  hu 
Uaikio  of  that  part  ends  nitb  v.  4433.  y'lt, 

*T\\ask  shuldin  I  (allin  in  wanhope.* 

Chaucer's  cotemporaries  called  his  Rotnant  ef  the  Rou^  a  Craiulacion 
Chaucer 


Lyt^t»  af»  1^ 


-Notably  did  his  buanei 


By  (frete  avyw  his  wittcs  to  dispose. 
To  trvruiaU  the  Romaks  or  tub  Ross. 


PtoI 

lit 
1 


..  ^5^-  ^  y^  ^^  "  manifMi  that  Chaucer  took  no  r-jini  to  .Ji-.ijTjUe  hi<  iran^Ulu-n.  Tt' 
'1.  ihc  French,  in  saying,  that  a  river  wn-.  i 

'No  Might  in  all  Parii  '    v.   7157.     A 
1  FmuHct,  V.  49s     He  call*  a  (.tne,  'A 
[7  .   "-^  >-»y*  of  roses,  'so  faire  werin  revir  in  /.'. 
avic'    V.    165*.     He  has  sometimes   reference  10    ' 
^  ujj.    As  *Men  dcpia  bcm  Sereins  ia  France'  v.  ' 


^^mi_ 
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Cm-  he  has  improved  on  the  French  original,  the  reader  shall  judge.  I 
»i;i  »y1i;!iIi  passages  selected  from  both  poems  ;  respectively  placing 
i'  under  the  Enjjllsh,  for  the  convenience  of  comparison.  The 

t...... ..^^.^M  u(  nature  in  the  tnonth  of  May  is  thus  described. 

Th"<t  it  «":is  May,  thus  dremed  me',      In  time  of  love  and  jollite, 
'I  ng  ginnith  wajcin  gay,  For  theris  neither  buske  nor  hay' 

I.  :  it  n'ill  shroudidbcnc.  And  it  with  newclcvis  wrenc": 

Tbvic  Aui-iUdis  eke  recoverin  grcne.      That  drie  in  winter  bea  tosene: 

And  the  erth  waxith  proudc  withall 

For  sote  dewis  that  on  it  fall, 
Amid  the  povir  estate  forgette        In  whiche  that  winter  had  it  sctte: 

And  than  bccometh  the  grounde  so  proudc, 

That  it  will  have  a  ncwc  shroud  ; 

And  make  so  quaynt  his  robe  and  fayrc. 

That  it  Itad  hewes  an  hundred  payrc, 
Of  tTri-.-<TintlfIiiwrisIndcandPers:    .And  m.iny  hewis  ful  divers 
1  I  mcnc  iwis,        Throughwhichthcgroundtopraisinis, 

"I  ink-flethirsonge  Whilctheyhansuffridcoldfulstronge, 

Inwrthcrsgnilc'anddarkctosight,      Ben  in  May,  for  the  simnc  bright 

So  glad,  &c» 

In  the  description  ol'a  grove,  within  the  garden  of  Miitb,  are  many 

»  as*-    'Oniti  lit  P«ii**  r-  1360.     Where  Skinnemy^  Farii  «  contncie'l  for  Panuiut* 
4li   aMrtiacine  muikUvU   and  Judlen,    he    &iyi,    that  some  of  ihem  *  Soncin  toocM  of 
■ ».  7J6.     He  oildi, 

For  in  1  Amine  than  nfitiii  be 
Full  <wcur  l)un  i«  tkit  contra- 


(table  of  Ihtte  nngr,  and  kinger*.  wf  Loraine,  in  the  French-     By  ih*  way. 


:llc    I.-: 


;,l    \Uu 


»oncooye 


r.be, 


'1  here  arc  also  inanr 
all  in  the  h  rencn 
in  the  original. 

•  .pj   •  Af'l.outof 

Sir 

-     V. 

.■...'  :>  he 

1^  »^>ititc  I'f  WuiUikirie-  V.   iay>      llti^  U  t**lilcti  by 
11^  some  of  his  pairoua.    lo  ibe  Lt£€nir  of  {9*i 

thoutin  nede  of  glotc, 
-/the  RfoutxHt  tf  the  Xttfi 

Oil  temjw  anwreux  picin  de  joye« 
Si  qu'll  o'y  a  biii^on^  n*  h?iye 
El  cmirrir  Je  T'  'ir  : 

Qui  snnt  »cn  1  ■  duT«  i 

l*(?ur  I3  rTHCf-  'c, 


I  and  Pcr*a : 


'livers  tcmpc, 


1 


»* 


Si  liei,  &c    V   51 


,  *.»  (-ir  M  j-nnlcinpa. 


w     ?«T>--ti»«f  w£m)     Kof  Pip  an    i;;   l^n    iii.     'Ee  UeremiUB 


:iwude,  al*  sot  * 


«*ia1 
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natural  and  picturesque  circumstances,  which  are  not  yet  got  into 
storehouse  of  modern  poelrj'. 

These  trees  were  sett  as  I  devise*. 
Five  fadom  or  sixe,  I  trowe  so, 
And  for  to  kcpe  out  wcl  thesunne. 
And  cverie  branch  in  otliir  knittc 
Thatsunncmighithernonediscende 
Ther  might  men  does  and  roes  isc', 
From  bow  to  bow  alwaie  lepinge ; 
That  comin  out  of  ther  clapers', 
And  madin  many  a  turnejing 


One  from  another  in  a  toisc. 
But  they  were  hie  and  grct  also  ; 
The  croppis  were  sothik  yrunne*. 
And  ful  of  grene  levis  sittel 
Lest  the  tentlir  grassis  shcr.il.'. 
And  of  SQuircls  ful  grete  pknte, 
Cotmis  "  ther  were  also  playing''. 
Of  sondric  colors  and  maners  ; 
Upon  the  freshc  grassc  springing*. 


Near  this  grove  were  shaded  fountains  without  frogs,  running  into 
murmuring  rivulets,  bordered  with  the  softest  grass  enamelled  with 
various  flowers. 

In  placis  sawc  I  wellis  there*"  In  whiche  ther  no  froggis  were, 

And  fairc  in  shadow  was  cchc  wel ;     But  I  ne  can  the  nombre  tel 

Of  stremis  smalc,  that  by  devise 

Mirth  had  don  com  thorough  condise", 
Of  which  the  watir  in  renning.  Can  makin  a  noise  ful  liking. 

About  the  brinkis  of  these  wellis.      And  by  the  stremes  ovir  al  cUis 
Sprange  up  tlie  grasse  as  thick  isctt    And  soft  eke  as  any  vclvett. 

On  which  man  might  his  leman  ley 

As  softe  as  fetherbed  to  plcy. — 

There  sprange  the  violet  all  newe, 

And  fresh  pci-winke  '^  richc  of  hewc  ; 

And  flouris  y.Tlowc  white  and  rede. 

Such  plenti  grew  ther  ner  in  racdc : 

Full  gaie  was  al  the  groundc  and  queint 

And  poudrid,  as  men  had  it  pcint, 


>Mn 


't  hauU 


1..  .. 

Au  vi 

Qui  (.., 

Bicn  »ouvetit  hort  dc  leun  lanlcrcft. 


vrde 
,.ycnt ; 


POK, 

Et 

Colu _.    ,...    ,,,,.-,... 

En  moulL  dc  divcncs  nunirres,  V.  rjjQA 


*  '  The  tops,  or  bouglu,  were  »o  thickly  iwisted  toffcther,' 
»  Set.  i  Be  hurt.  S  Sec. 

7  Oiducer  tmitnte^  thit  pasaagein  the  Asttmbtt  of  FeuUSt  v.  190,  acq. 
tlut  iHK.-m  arc  inuLated  from  Rtnturn  dt  ta  Rose. 
>  llurrouch' 


<Ccnia 
Other  paaojo  <i 


^  Par  licux  y  cut  cIcrM  fi;'ntninc 


•v.  I  MI. 
Sans  Tiirbvlotesl  and  stns  ninfi^ 


Qui  des  arbres  csioiwit  iinibrea; 

l-'cai.' 

Far  mny  ne  vous  seroot 

So;: 

nombrai. 

Aux  Li                                :  (les  rives, 

v..  ■  .                                       ...nt 

1.....     ;■  -  .- —- ^    i..  ktrmeillo, 

Dc  toiite»  iiivcrw»  couleun. 
Si  «su>tt  KKf  Ountu 
l»  Conduiu. 

Gr^.v.       -  . 

Soy  tic[>^rter  nc  r 
El  JU5.-si  rarvenci, 

On  M-   n  .t.r.,,.,    , 

Dc 

iV« 

1 A  spedes  of  insect  often  found  in  stsciiA"'  wiucr. 
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With  many  a  fresh  and  sondry  floure 
That  castin  up  ful  godc  savourc*. 

Bot  I  hasten  to  display  the  peculiar  powers  of  William  de  Lorris  in 
i!r'  -  -•--  -  allegorical  personages  ;  none  of  which  have  suffered  in 
C  anslaiion.     The  poet  supposes,  that  the  garden  of  Mirth,  or 

r.  ,  in  which  grew  the  Rose,  the  object  of  the  lover's  wishes 

;i.  .  w-as  enclosed  with  embattled  walls,  richly  painted  with 

Tanj-^  lio'Jre*)  ^^'^^  3*  Hatred,  Avarice,  Envy,  Sorrow,  Old  Age,  and 
Hypocmy.    Sorrow  is  thus  represented. 

SORJtOWE  was  pantid  next  ENVIE'     Upon  that  wal  of  masonrie. 
But  wcl  was  seen  in  her  colour,  That  she  had  livid  in  languour  ; 

Her  secnid  to  have  the  jaundice,       Nm  half  so  pale  was  Avarice. 

Ne  nothing  alike  of  lencsse 

For  sorowe,  thought,  and  grcte  distressc. 
A  s'rowful  thing  wcl  scmid  she ;  Nor  she  had  nothing  slow  ybe 

For  to  bocrachin  of  hir  face,  And  for  to  rent  in  many  place 

Hir  clothes,  and  for  to  terc  her  swire', 

As  she  that  was  fulfilled  of  ire  : 

And  al  to  toni  lay  eke  hir  here: 

About  hir  shoulders,  here  and  there ; 
As  tbr  that  bad  it  all  to  rent  For  angrc  and  for  male  ulcnt*. 

Nor  arc  the  images  of  Hatred  and  Avarice  inferior. 

Amiddis  sawe  I  Hate  ysts-ndc*. — 
And  sh?  was  nfiihing  wcl  araidc        liut  like  a  wode  woman  afraidc : 
Yfto«k'      "  '     "    was  hir  visage.         And  grinning  for  dispiteous  rage. 
Her  ti'  111  up  for  tcne"  Full  hideous  was  she  fortoscnc. 

Foil  foul  .Tiia  nisicy  was  she  tliis,        Her  hcd  iwrithin  was  iwis, 

Full  grimly  with  a  grete  towailc,  &c'. 

The  d«ign  of  this  work  will  not  permit  me  to  give  the  portrait  of 
Idkncfs,  the  portress  of  the  garden  of  Mirth,  and  of  others,  which  form 
the  gnwpc  of  dancers  in  the  garden:  but  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure 
of  transcribinj;  tliosc  of  Beauty,  Franchise,  and  Richesse,  llirce  capital 
Sgurct  in  this  genial  assembly, 


1  T.  I4SI, 

>ti>Ul 


Kim*  etiix  TauranB 


Pftinte  Muu  et  smnixe  d'aPEcuw. 

QuV'    '  -rur  gnnt  lioolcari 

La  1  AvAtlCB, 

.c  Or  :  :  dcstreoe,  &e* 

:doleote;        Car  ^1 ..  j.   ..  ^.^^  ^ste  leote 
-re  :  S->  r.'t*  nc  luy  cvluil  chierc 

rrc,  C'romc  cullc  qui  ful  ^-rcf. 

"'  Qu'MUlJOur  d<  Km  coJ  peniloicst, 

Dc  oiAllalent  el  de  ooKTgux,  r.  ^^ 


Aln- 
Av.. 
Eiu. 

gui>. 


'  <ihoniblot*3to 

Mr. 
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POURTRAYAL  OF  BEAUTY— DESCRIPTION  OF  WEALTH. 


The  Cod  of  love,  jolife  and  light*,     Laddc  on  his  hande  a  Udie  bnght. 
Of  high  prise,  and  of  grct  degre      This  Udie  called  was  Beauiik. 
And  an  arowe,  of  which  I  told,        Full  well  yihewid*  was  she  holde  : 
Ne  was  she  darke  ne  browne,  but  bright. 
And  clere  as  is  the  monc  light. — 
Her  fleshe  was  tendre  as  dewe  of  floure, 
Her  chere  was  simple  as  birdc  in  bourc  : 
As  while  as  lilie,  or  rose  in  rise^,       Her  face  was  gentil  and  tretisc*  ^ 
Fciis^  she  was,  and  smal  to  sc,  No  wintrid*  browis  heddc  she  ; 

Nopoppcd^  here, for'tncded nought   To  windir'  her  or  to  pcint  ought 
Her  tresses  yalowe  and  long  slraughten'* 
Unto  her  helis  down  the  *'*raughtcn". 
Nothing  can  be  more  sumptuous  and  superb  than  the  robe,  aw 
other  ornaments,  of  RicHESSE,  or  Wealth.     They  are  imagined  with 
great  strength  of  fancy.     But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  this  was 
the  age  of  magnificence  and  shew  j  when  a  profusion  of  the  most 
splendid  and  costly  materials  were  lavished  on  dress,  generally  with 
little  taste  and  propriety,  but  often  with  much  art  and  invention. 

RiCHESSE  a  robe  of  purpre  on  had'*, 
Ne  trow  not  that  I  lie  or  mad*^ 


1  Le  Dieu  d'amoun  »  s'estcnC 
Pre*  ic  lenoit  tic  "•n  •.'•sic 
Ainsi  comiDf  ic  ficscbes 

Point  ne  fui  n, 

Tcndri:  til!  ;  .  ■  rousec, 

Et  b). 
Elle  ' 
Carci;. 
Lc&  cIiocuIa  ciii  Liuuh  ct  VI  longi 

•  Having  mood  qiuliiics.     See  njpr.  v.  93.1,  sea. 

•  On  the  buiii.     Or,  In  perfeciion.     Or,  A  buddlnx  rose. 

•  Well  proportiooed.  »  FrihtHt,     Handsome. 
J  Airectedfy  dressed.     Properly,  dressed  up  like  a  /*//«•/. 


A  une  dame  de  hauU  prU, 

Cellc  liAin;  ctii  num  IjK.*plt«. 

En ■  ^«; 

M  - 

Sin..  ■-•':<. 

N'e-iiou  far-!ic  ue  pijjnee 
De  soy  fardcr  el  affaictier. 
t^'iU  baioicQt  Mix  talom,  v.  1004. 


<CoolfacUiL 


"  To  trim.     To  adorn. 

1«  Reached. 

M  Dc  pmirpTC  fut  le  vesiement 
Qu'cn  toui  Ic  moade  n'eust  plus  bcl, 
Fourtraicirs  y  furcnt  d'orfroys 
£t  encores  y  avoit-U 
A  DO)'aulx  d'or  au  col  fcmrnii, 
Nobtfrment  cut  le  chief  pare 
Qui  geuoient  mouli  gnint  clartc, 
Fuis  cut  unc  riche  sainiurc 
Lc  bouclc  d'unc  picrre  fu, 
Cclluy  qui  sur  ^oy  lc  proioit 
D'auire  picrrc  fut  lc  mardan» 
Ccst  pierrc  portoii  bon  cur, 
De  &a  saJite  et  dc  &a  vei, 
Lcs  cloux  fureni  d'or  cp«n?. 
Qui  estoient  gran^  ct  pc^aiu^ 
Si  eut  avccqiic*  a  Rkliei^e 
Si  riche.  m  plainnt.  ct  ,.  T<|, 
Dc  picrrc*  c-  ,  v, 

Sui  bien  cii  ^  ./er, 

utfls.  y  c--.  ,   ^_ 

Mali  ''.  .      '  -^^ 

Ellr; 

Si  ei.  , 
Telle  a  r:. 

«  Thai  1  he,  or  ai;. 


»  StrttcJUJ.     Spread  abroaiL 

1*  V-    lOOJ. 

A  RiciiRi^E,  si  noblemeot. 

MieuU  fait,  ne  au&ii  plui  oouvtl: 

Hyitorycs  d'cmpercun  ct  roy& 

Un-ouvrazc  noble  et  sobtij ; 

Eta  I. 

Den 

Tou: 

Sain; 

Grc. 

Dei 


>ui  1 


Eo  ch^Mun 
Uns  cadre  u 
Qa'ooqucft  • 
Frecicuws  r< 
On  ne  Iw  p 
Esmcrajui'- 

Uor 
Que 

A  «o^ 


ijing. 


Que  Ridic^bc  Cii  tCApUnJuaiWl 
AiuAi  d'auiour  d'eUe  La.  place,  f  pM^ 
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For  in  this  world  is  none  it  liche*, 
Ne  none  so  iaire :  For  it  iiill  welc 
And  piirtraied  in  the  ribaninges* 
And  with  a  bend'  of  gold  tassiled, 
About  her  neck,  of  gentle  entaile*, 
In  which  ther  was  Ail  grete  plente 
KlCHESE  a  girdle  had  upon 


Ne  by  a  thousand  dele*  so  riche, 

With  orfraies'  laid  was  everie  dele, 

Of  dukis  stories  and  of  kinges  ; 

And  knoppis"  fine  of  gold  amiled'. 

Was  set  the  riche  chevesaile" ; 

Of  stonis  clere  and  fairc  to  se. 

The  bokill"'  of  it  was  of  ston 
Of  Ttrtu  grete  and  mokiil"  might,  For  who  so  bare  the  ston  so  bright 
Of  venimdurst  him  nothing  doubt    While  he  the  ston  had  him  about — 

The  mordaunt"  wrought  in  noble  guise 
Was  of  a  ston  ful  precious.  That  was  so  fin  and  vertuous 

That  whole  a  man  it  couth  ymake    Of  palsie,  and  of  the  tothe  ake : 
Andyettheston  had  soche  a  grace   That  he  was  sikre'^  in  ewrie  place 
AO  thilke  daie  not  bUnde  to  bene     That  fasting  might  that  ston  sene. 
The  banis'*  were  of  gold  fiill  fine     Upon  a  tissue  of  sattin, 
FnllheTie,grete,andnothinglight,  In  everiche  was  a  besaunt  wight". 
Upon  the  tiessis  of  Richesse,       Was  sett  a  circle  of  noblesse, 
Of  brende^'gold,  that  full  light  yshone. 
So  (aire,  trowe  I,  was  nevir  none. 

JUt  sPartj. 

'  EabtidcT7  u>  gM.  *  Laces  laid  on  rolies.    Embroideries. 

'*»*/    Knot  *  Kiwiit.     Buttons. 

^WNv^y.  Enameling,  and  perhaps  pictures  in  enamel,  were  common  in  the  middle  ages, 
'rxa  the  Testament  of  Joh.  dc  KoJtle,  knight,  Dat,  apud  liramshill  Co.  SouthampL  Nov.  5, 
yt^-  'Item  lego  domino  abbati  dc  Waltnam  unum  annulum  auri  gros.si,  cum  una  saphiro 
^J]|ia,et  ocminibus  trium  regum  [of  Cologne]  sculptis  in  eodem  annulo.  Item  lego  Mar- 
iPfJe  V)rori  mee  Uttam  tabul.im  argenti  deaurati  et  amelitam,  minorem  de  duabus  <luas 
,  ^^  ci^A  diversis  ymaginibus  sculptis  in  eadcm. — Item  lego  Margerie  uxori  Johannis  de 

■iJioii  unum  monile  auri,  cum  S.  litcru  Kulpta  et  nmflita  in  eodem.*  Registr.  Wykcham, 
}f^-<-  Wuloo,  P.  iL  fol.  14.     See  also  Dugd.  Bar.  i.   ^34,  x     'Ahiled  is  from  the  French 

^•"iL,  or  Emahkl.  ThLs  art  flourished  most  at  Limoges  in  Fiance.  So  early  as  the  year 
|!;^«e  have  '  Duos  tabulas  xneas  superauratas  de  htbcrt  Limogur'  Chart,  ann.  iz97,apud 
L£AHJc  torn.  \'n.  Itai^  Sack.  p.  1374.  It  is  called  C>/kj  Lrtnnoviticunt,  in  Dugdale's  Mox. 
"^^  J'3,  33t.  And  in  Wilkin's  CoNClu  L  6*6,  where  two  cabinets  for  the  host  arc 
**nd,  one  (4  silver  or  of  ivory,  and  the  other  de  oiftr  jLrmwtfxffo.  Synod.  Wigokn.  A.D. 
jl^ia  _  ,\ad  in  many  other  places.  I  find  it  called  Limaiut  in  a  metrical  romance,  the  name 
"«&ich  1  have  forgot,  where  a  tomb  i:»  described. 


And  yt  vas  the  Romans  saycs. 


All  with  golde  and  timaise. 


r  (V.  LlMOGTA.]  obsen'es,  that  it  w as  anciently  a  common  ornament  of  sumptuous 
—  He  cites  a  Testament  of  the  year  1327,  *  Jf  lais  huit  cent  Irvres  fiour/aire  deux 
'/«s^  koMtet  et  teX'ees  de  /Evvre  de  LimocE-S.'  The  original  tomb  of  Walter  de  Merton, 
n'fbapof  Rochester,  erected  in  his  cathedral  about  the  year  1376,  was  nude  at  Limoges. 
TUs  appears  frocn  the  accompts  of  his  executors,  vi2.  '  Et  computant  xl  L  v  s.  vi  d.  liberat. 
'  Ua^islro  Johanni  Luinomcen<ii,  pro  tumba  dicti  F.piscopi  Ronensis,  scil.  pro  Constructiooe 
'ci  curiai^  de  Lymoges  ad  Ronam.  Et  xl  s.  viii  d.  ciiidam  Executori  apud  Lymoges  ad 
'ordioailduin  et  providendum  Constructinnem  diets  Tumbae.  Et  xs.  viii.  d.  cuidam  garcioni 
'cGKi  vpvA  Lymoges  quxrcnti  dict.-im  tumbam  constructam,  et  ducenti  cam  cum  dicio  Mag. 
'/oilaiuie  iis^ac  Roflam.  Et  xxii  1.  in  matcrialibus  circa  dictam  tumbam  defricandam.  _  Et 
'vii  mams,  w  feiramento  ejusdem,  et  carriagio  a  Ix>ndin.  usque  ad  RofT.  et  aliis  parandis  ad 
3im  tumbam.  Et  xi  s  cuidam  vitriario  pro  vitris  fcnestiamm  emptarum  iuxta  tumbam 
xi  Eispcopi  apud  Roflam.'    Ant.  Wood's  MSS.  Mexton  Papees,  Bibl.    BodL  Cod. 


■Offaadwtsfaaaiiihip,  orcars'ing.     From /n/of /iVrn',  Ital.  *  Necklace. 

MBwUe.  ^^Mmket.    Cieat. 

"ToBCveof  abncUe.    Mordeo.    I.at.  l>  Certain. 

••  I  ooaoc  fire  the  precise  meaning  of  Barrit,  nor  of  Chux  in  the  French.  It  seems  to  be 
mntt  a  bodue.  In  the  wardrobe-roll,  quoted  atwve,  are  mentioned,  '  One  hundred  garters 
'an>  fcarte,  Jbuin,  etftdentiiHt  argento.'  For  which  were  delivered, '  ecc  barrs  argentt. 
JbL  SI.  E4w.  Si* 

I* '  Tha  ■iMW  of  a  bcant.'  A  byiant  was  a  species  of  gold-coin,  stamped  at  Bytantium. 
AacdciarcBU.  MBumiihed. 


DESCRIBED— ATTRIBUTES  OF  MIRTH. 


But  hewerekonningforthcnones*  That  could  dcvisin  all  the  stones, 

Thai  in  Ihc  circle  shewin  clcre,       It  is  a  wonder  thing  to  here  : 
For  no  man  could  or  prcis',  or  gcssc. 
Of  hem  the  value  or  richcssc : 
Rubies  thcr  were,  saphirs,  ragounccs'. 
And  emeraudes  more  than  two  ounces  ; 

But  fill  before  fiill  subtiUy  A  fine  carboncle  set  sawe  I : 

The  stone  so  clear  was  and  so  bright, 
That  al  so  sone  as  it  was  night, 

Men  mightin  se  to  go  for  nede,       A  mile  or  two,  in  length  or  bredc  ; 
Soche  light  ysprang  out  of  the  stone. 
That  RICHF.SSE  wondir  bright  yshone 

Both  on  her  hcdde  and  all  hir  face   And  eke  about  her  all  the  place*. 

The  attributes  of  the  portrait  of  Mirth  are  very  expressive. 

Of  bcrde  unnethe  had  he  nothing*.    For  it  was  in  the  firste  spring ; 
Ful  young  he  was  and  mcrie'  of  thought, 
And  in  samctte*  with  birdis  WTOught, 

And  with  goldebcte  ful  fciously,        His  bodic  was  clad  full  richely  ; 
Wrought  was  liis  robe  in  straungc  gise, 


1  •  WclUki!!- 
3  Tlic  Kcm  ■ 

i; ■ 


't/*.     Wc  should  r 
vcreKitlCf!  :  and  w! 


■of 

-A 


1 

LAfiDtAitv,  &UDUUS  ui  that  time,     iivmc  <■_ 

And  thci  were  n-; 
Fine,  or  the  finlst  stonis.  frJrc 

Mc<ntranrrwi,  in  the  mval  libnir\'  3t  Pam,  reciter  *  T.R  T.APinAiKii,  do  la  vcrtu  tStrs 

.1 


V.   jfjo. 

f  mjclus 
i'hit  men  rtiiin  fn  U»c  LAMi'.vitt 


It     V 


-■I,  1.   Lii.   -vui-   J'.    .;'.!,        : 

Evnx  ftit  un  mull  r 

\  in  MiM  VTir^  A.-    W, 


Lu  reignc  tint  cTAralmi. 


J 


.■^     'ihc  ca*-' 
-.,  wrolc  a  t 

.-  -it  or  repel  e\..  ■.  -.. :..-;,  ^..,.^._,   . 

M  boiumoii's  boolcs.     Fabric.  fciiUL  tir  xiii.  367,  »cq. 
OrienLil,  p.  962,  b.  Artie  %.ZTM^»lahgiar^  seq. 


And  L   p.  71. 


ft  £t  ti  n*;ivoit  barbe  a  menton 
II  ctoil  jctiiic  damu>':uulx 

QPM    If.i.f    ,T.,.t    ^     ,.,     1.^,1, 

r>  .  =ce, 

i  :  -utite, 

D'l-.i      ....-■-    -,  t-'->a  La5 

£t  «a  ueyc  luy  tUt  cliapciu 
^Sitmitt.  Sattln.     Hxplained  ubove. 


Si  non  peril  poil  Tolbitrin  : 

Son  bauldrier  sut  ponruit  d'oisouilf 

Fa:,    , _..,    . 

De  nncs  gracictu  ct  bcmu.    r.  dj^ 
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And  all  to  slittcred'  for 
[tiaftv  a  tilacc  lowe  and  hie,  Ann  is.wiihfn-etemaistric, 

copid' and  with  lacc,  By  drunc- and  eke  by  soLicc  ; 
'in  chapclet  Had  oiadc  and  on  his  bedde  it  scv'^. 

FRAXCHisn  is  a  no  less  attractive  portrait,  and  sketched  with  equal 
I'jfrace  and  delicacy-. 

And  next  him  daunsid  datnc  Franchise", 
Arayid  in  ful  noble  gvjisc. 
•''•  ■■••icncdunncof  hcwc,  Ilut  white  as  snowc  ifaliin  ncwei 

htat  point  devise'.  For  it  was  gcntill  and  Irctise  ; 
^...„  ...id  browis  bent,         Her  hare  down  to  her  hclis  went* : 
ISimpIc  she  was  as  dove  on  tre,  Ful  dcbonairc  of  hart  was  she*. 

The  personage  of  Dancer  is  of  a  bolder  cast,  and  may  serve  as  a 
>ntrast  tr>  <'-<mc  n{  the  preceding.     He  is  supposed  suddenly  to  start 
Iiv»rr»  ail  '■■  ;  and  to  prevent  Bialcoil,  or  Kind  Reception,  from 

litlii.  .r  to  gather  Uie  rose  of  beauty. 

With  that  anon  out  start  Dangere*", 
Out  of  the  place  where  he  was  hidde  ; 
His  malice  in  his  chore  was  kiddc"  ; 
Full  grctc  he  was,  and  blacke  of  hcwc, 
Sturdie  and  hideous  whoso  him  knewe  ; 
Like  sh.irpc  urchons*^  his  hecrc  was  grov 
His  eyes  red  sparcling  as  fire  glow, 
His  nose  frouncid"  full  kirkid'*  stoode. 
He  come  criande'*  as  he  were  woode". 


■  CM  a 

1  On  Mr  Balnd  villi  6£UTe&    From  Jitavf*r,  Fr.  To  ovV.  Thtts  tBe  parish  derk  AUolon, 
T  ti»  ItSkr'i  TjA,  ».  no.  p.  s6,  Utr. 


It  lUI 


fUl'If^^  /■  1*11 


\Vittk  Poulis  i»ii»do«*eft  cancn  ca  SU  ihosc 
>  mm  ^nm«r9Mt  was  «  <xh\  (ihnse  for  a  fine  drvicc  or  otnaraent 


«MlaUa». 


«» 


Qne  ne  fiu  nc  bninc  ne  biae ; 
Cxninoiu  cstoii,  JoyeuM  et  fnuiclK, 
Yeulx  Ten  riiu,  %oureiU  saitis, 
d  lonc>,  Sini|>le  few  oomme  l»  couloos. 

La  uieiu  cut  doulx  cl  debonaairc,  T.  ugik 


*  Arwi  tnus  nmlz  c^toit  Traiichisb. 

'   --.chc: 


UitdMI 


I  IdkftJc*  lA  thi*  povtn  hav'  grev  «y«ft  and  yellow  hair.    One  of  them  U  saltl  u>  hav« 

agniCM  a  a  faucm.'  v.  ^U     W)i«r«  ttic  CkrijcuiAl  word,  mnsIaiedrvwiV,  u  cvrr,  v. 

RTa  tt«c  tfak  ooioor  antn,   (Htf.  v.  B79.     '\ja  >(ritl\   cut  tvrr.*    This  \oq  Chaucer 

■^i  '  lln  ffta  cnie,  ttd.    The  nme  word  occur*  in  the  French  tvit  before   us,  v. 

TUi  coafaitiaes  •*«  uiunil  aixl  tcautifiil,  as  dnwa  from  a  irery  Ciailiar  anil  fa>vuril« 

•  <•  «k(act«(tbopoel.    PcrhSf*  Qiauctr  means 'greyasa(aIo(in'i<^r.' 

V%.  ••li 


"Alas*  milfii  nUain  Dakkui. 
vom  bt,  Hiitr  et  crat  hciico 
Mk  kit  ftiiMM,  le  DO  h^dcux 


De  ta  on  il  cstoit  muee ; 
S*vl,  IrH  yculx  routes  conmc  fcua. 
Kit  tccnc  tout  forcenex.      \.  :i'3$o- 


?,**  ^^wvi  Iff  hu  tiehavioor,  or  countcnancr.'    Perhapc  mc  »ho*iUl  icad  chcjie, 
S,*»»  "  t'rciiVi.     Hcdgc.h.ie. 


"<ir»Waaifh«i™.niad.' 


14  Cr*aktJ.    Turned  upwards. 

I*  V.  )IJO- 
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Chaucer  has  enriched  this  figure.  The  circumstance  of  Dangek'S 
hair  standing  erect  like  the  prickles  on  the  urchin  or  hedge-hog,  is 
his  own,  and  finely  imagined. 

Hitherto  specimens  have  been  given  from  that  part  of  this  poem 
which  was  written  by  William  dc  Lorris,  its  first  inventor.  Here  Chaucer 
was  in  his  own  walk.  One  of  the  most  striking  pictures  in  the  style  of 
allegorical  personification,  which  occurs  in  Chaucer's  translation  of 
the  additional  part,  is  much  heightened  by  Chaucer,  and  indeed  owes 
all  its  merit  to  the  translator  ;  whose  genius  was  much  better  adapted 
to  this  sijccies  of  painting  than  that  of  John  of  Meun,  the  continuator 
of  the  poem. 

With  her,  Labour  and  eke  Travaile', 
LodgiJ  bene,  with  Sorowe  and  Wo,    That  nevir  out  of  her  court  go, 

Pain  and  Distresse,  Sicknesse  and  Ire, 

And  Melanc'ly  that  angry  sire, 

Ben  of  her  palais'  senators  ; 

Groning  and  Grutching  her  herbegeors*  ;  _ 

The  day  and  night  her  to  tourment,  With  cruill  deth  their  he  present, 

And  tellin  her  erliche'  and  late. 

That  Deth  stondith  armid  at  her  gate. 
Then  bring  they  to  rcmembrauncc,   The  foly  dedes  of  hir  etifajicc*. 

The  fiction  that  Sickness,  Melancholy,  and  other  beings  of  the  Uke 
sort,  were  counsellors  in  the  palace  of  Old  Age,  and  employed  in 
telling  her  day  and  night,  that '  DEATH  stood  armed  zx  her  gate,' was 
far  beyond  the  sentimental  and  satirical  vein  of  John  of  Mctin,  and  is 
conceived  with  great  vigour  of  imagination. 

Cliaucer  appears  to  have  been  early  struck  with  this  French  poem. 
In  his  Dre.me,  written  long  before  he  began  this  transUliiin,  he  sup- 
poses, that  the  chamber  in  which  he  slept  was  richly  par  nc 
story  of  the  ROMAUN'T  OF  THE  Rose".  It  is  natural  to  :  ,.U 
such  a  poem  must  have  been  a  favourite  with  Chaucer.  No  poet, 
before  William  of  Lorris,  either  Italian  or  French,  had  delineated 
allegorical  personages  in  so  distinct  and  enlarged  a  style,  and  with  such 
a  fullness  of  characteristical  attributes  :  nor  had  descriptive  portiy 
selected  such  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  disclosed  such  an  exuber- 
ance of  embellishment,  in  forming  agreeable  representations  of  natutt. 
On  this  account,  we  are  surprised  that  Boileau  should  mention  \'iilon 
as  the  first  poet  of  France  who  drew  form  and  order  from  the  chaos  of 
the  old  French  romancers, 

ITravatIc  ct  doiilcur  la  hcbcrgetil,  Mais  il  ie  licnl  et  La  ch.'\r^nf. 

Que  mott  piochainc  luy  prcicnlcnl.  El  laleni  de  scq  repeiilir  : 

1  aiit  luy  sont  de  llcaux  scnur  ;  Adonc  luy  vi«nt  en  rcmembrauncc. 

Ell  ccst  lardifve  presence^  QuantetMvoicfuiblfeicbaiucr.fn^    ' 

»  Palace.  ■  Chamberlain*. 

*  Early.  »  V.  41)1,4. 

*  V.  jaa.    Chaucer  alludes  to  this  poem  10  The  MAnaiAUKT  *  Tau,  v.  154&  f.  ft.  Vir. 
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Villon  sccut  le  Premier,  dans  ces  siedcs grossiers 
Dcbrouillcr  I'ART  coNFUS  dc  nos  vieux  ROMANCIERS*. 
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But  the  poetry  of  William  of  Lorris  was  not  the  poetry  of  Boilcau. 

That  this  poem  should  not  please  Boilcau,  I  can  easily  conceive.  It 
is  mairc  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  censured  as  a  contemptible 
p    '  c-  by  Petrarch,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  fancy.     Petrarch 

h  red  his  friend  Guy  dc  Conraguc  to  send  him  some  new 

p.i  L  ihe  RoxiAN  DE  LA  Rose.    With  the  poem,  instead  of  an 

cr   he  returned  a  severe  criticism  ;  in  which  he  treats  it  as  a 

c  cial,  and  extravagant  composition  :  as  a  proof,  how  much 

Ji  ..;  valued  this  poem  as  her  chief  work,  was  surpassed  by 

Italy  in  eloquence  and  the  arts  of  writing'.  In  this  opinion  we  must 
attribute  something  to  jealous)-.  But  the  truth  is,  Petrarch's  genius 
was  loo  cultivated  to  relish  these  wild  excursions  of  im.igination  :  his 
bvouritc  classics,  whom  he  revived,  and  studied  with  so  much  attention, 
nu)  in  his  head.  Especially  Ovid's  .'\KT  OF  LoVE,  a  poem  of  another 
cpccics,  and  evidently  formed  on  another  plan  ;  but  which  Petrarch 
luui  been  taught  to  venerate,  as  the  model  and  criterion  of  a  didactic 
pocxn  on  the  passion  of  love  reduced  to  a  system.  We  may  add,  that 
oJlllfiagh  the  poem  before  us  was  founded  on  the  visionary  doctrines 
smd   re :'  ^   concerning  love  invented  by  the  Provencal  poets, 

and  c  less  unlikely  to  be  favourably  received  by  Petrarch, 

yet  his  iJc-s  on  that  dcUcatc  subject  were  much  more  Platonic  and 
taore  metaphysical 


SECTION     XIV. 

COADCElt's  poem  of  TROiLt;s  and  Cresseide  is  said  to  be  farmed  on 
an  ntd  h:Uor>-,  wnttcn  by  LoUius,  a  native  of  Urbino  in  Italy'.  Lydgate 
jayt,  that  Chaucer,  in  this  poem, 

made  a  translacion 

Of  a  boke  which  called  is  Trophe 

Of  Lumbardc  tongue,  &c*. 

»  .^  t    I'     :  '  ifae  )*c«ri4S^ 

■  I'.  J. 


•)'nLBt(h.«.Gi, 


Dill,    (.11:!.    I',     icj-       III    i'lr    linH;cJ  t   p" 


>  we  Juvt 


CHAUCER  AND  LOLUUS— TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDB. 


It  is  certain  that  Chaucer,  in  this  piecc^  frequently  refers  to  '  M\'NE 
aUCTOR  LoluusV  But  he  hints,  at  the  same  time,  that  Ixllius  wrote 
in  Latin*.  1  liavc  never  seen  this  histor>',  either  in  the  Lomliartl  or 
the  Latin  language.  I  have  before  observed,  that  it  is  mentioned  in 
Boccacio^s  Decameron,  and  that  a  translation  of  it  \vas  made  into 
Greek  verse  by  some  of  the  Greek  fugitives  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Du  Fresnc,  if  I  mistake  not,  somewhere  mentions  it  in  Italian.  In 
the  royal  library  at  Paris  it  occurs  often  as  an  ancient  French  romance. 

*  Cod.  7546.  Roman  do  Troilus.* — '  Cod.  7564.  Roman  de  Troilus  et 
dc  Briseida  ou  Criscida.' — Again,  as  an  original  work  of  Boccado. 

*  Cod.  7757.     Philostrato  dell'  amorose  fatichc  de  Troilo  per  GIOVANNI 

*  BoccACio^.  *  Les  suivans  (adds  Montfaucon*)  contiennent  to  auirgs 
ocHvr^s  dc  Boccaca'  Much  fabulous  histor>'  concerning  Troilus,  is 
related  in  Guide  de  Columna's  Destruction  of  Troy.  Whatever  were 
Chaucer^s  materials,  he  has  on  this  subject  constructed  a  poem  of  con- 
siderable merit,  in  which  the  vicissitudes  of  love  arc  depicted  in  a  strain 
of  true  poetry,  with  much  pathos  and  simplicity  of  sentiment*.  He  calls 
it, 'alitill  tragedie^'  Troilus  is  supposed  to  have  seen  Crcssidc  in  a 
temple ;  aud  retiring  to  his  chamber,  is  thus  naturally  described,  in 
the  critical  situation  of  a  lover  examining  his  own  mind  after  the  ^st 
impression  of  love. 


SUb.  I  vi  39s  5  Lib.  iL  V,  JO.  _  _ 

.  4  *Iloccacios  FiLOSTRATO  was  primed  inqto.  at  Milan,  in  146^ 
Fche  tracia  de  lotanainomincnto  dcTkOiLi)  a  GsvstiDA  ;  ct     ! 
^  Iinprc;''!  5   w-'W-x    inclif.i    ciu,     dc     Milano    par   m.i^tro    I'l - 
'  !■  ,\ii  di  mesc  Scptctnbrc'   liii  in  the  ch.[;ivl 

1  me^  tiut  l^occacto  liimscU",  in  hU   Del 

.  1  his  poem  u  ufihc  Tke^eida  :  aJthougl* 
cither  I'f  Jiiv  y'Mi,     1,1  tiic  iutroduction  to  the  Sivth  13ay,  he  say$,  tb.it 


'  i-ii.<nc-> 


LO«TmATOV 

r  BcU  anno 
tndde  Uie 
inuoDe  coa 


_»,i.u.ii.        i.'j>'ijf>     I.WHIWC 

Laurctu  de  Tkoile  et  di  CnismnA  cominciaroao  canUte.'  Ju«  as,  aflenrards*  ki  t|M 
coDclusittn  of  the  Sevculh  D-ay  he  iAys,  that  the  some  *  Diuueo  et  Fiamctt^  gran  pvtn  OUII^ 
ri>noinsicme  d'Arota  et  ui  Palamoe.'  CantuST-  T.  voL  iv.  p.  85.  iii.  p.  jit.  f>j"^ff 
aopear^  <o  have  beea  as  much  indebted  to  Boccacio  in  his  TRAittJS  and  CRSSSsimt^xsiahb 
KxictiTcs  Taul  At  the  iumc  time  we  must  observe,  that  there  aic  <:cvtn^  frng-  pcssi;^ 
and  even  episodes,  iu  Tkoilus,  of  wliich  no  traces  appear  in  the  Y  jotf 

speaki  of  hmtsclfas  a  tiTin^ator /TN/iy£a//>r   B.   il  14.     And  he  cal)  Ql 

i.  394.-431,  and  B.  v.  1652.     The  Utter  of  these  two  passages  in  in   ;  '.m 

the  former,  containing'  Petrarch's  sonncr,  is  not     And  when  CIi  ■  'm 

Latin,  we  muit  remirmbtrr,  that  the  italian  language  was  c./  ^% 

ftUfT'i''=-e,  thrit  Chnuccr  fclliivcd  .n  mors  romplrte  cnpy  of  the  1  i^m 

.ii  '!"?     'IIm    i'An-;.i:i    MSS.   mirtii    jxr- 

I  rid^e,  there  is  a  MSS.  of  QuacK^ 

1  I  y  illuminated,  LXi, 

irjl.   i;i!.|.  K-im.  II,  t<-  953. 

:L  of  invention  in  tub  poem.     Uc  invokes  Qio  to  tavoitt 

To  evcrie  lover  I  mc'  excuse 

That  of  no  scHtiment  I  this  endite  But  out  cf  Lutin  m  my  t.mfitf  it  a 

I*  ii.  V.  10.  K.;  ' '   iiici*  Kinailon  wholramlated  Tn-Hi 

I^lin  Thyme*,  icer  in  this  poem  '  has  taken  the 

in  ihr-  mfin   t  .    L.y  his   own  refcrencci,  seems  t  ■ 

c.-  I  '.-Wi-.i-;.     In  one  place,  be  pays  him  acoiniiUmetiC.  . 

I  :  not  reach.  L.  iu.   v.   1530. 

.  .:-.  -%  thuui:h  I  cau  not  tcllen  all,  As  can  mine  author  (^4u/jakW£b« 

Scealso  L.  Ui.  546,  tBzj. 
0  L.  ult.  V.  1765, 


-111  a!itfi>»r  wUo««; 
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And  whan  that  he  in  chambre  was  alone. 
He  down  upon  his  beddis  fete  him  seitc, 
And  first  he  gan  lo  sihc*,  and  then  to  groiic, 
And  thought  aic  on  her  so  withoutin  lette  : 
That  as  he  sattc  and  woke,  his  spirit  mctte* 
Thrit  he  her  saugh,  and  temple,  and  all  the  wise* 
Right  of  her  lokc,  and  gan  it  ncwe  avise*. 

There  is  not  so  much  nattirc  in  the  sonnet  to  Love,  which  follows. 
It  is  translated  from  Petrardi ;  and  had  Chaucer  followed  his  own 
genius,  he  would  not  have  disgusted  us  with  tlic  affected  gallantry  and 
esaggeraicd  compliments  which  it  extends  through  five  tedious  stanzas. 
The  doubts  and  delicacies  of  a  young  girl  disclosing  her  hcait  to  her 
r,  arc  exquisitely  touched  in  this  comparison  : 

And  as  the  newc  abashid  nightingale 
That  stintilh'  llrst,  when  she  bcginith  sing, 
When  that  she  herith  any  herdis"  tale, 
Or  in  the  hcdgis  anic  wght  stirring. 
And  after  sikir'  doth  her  voice  oulring  ; 
Right  so  Crcsseide  when  that  her  drcdc  stent' 
Opened  her  herte  and  told  him  her  intent'. 

The  following  pathetic  scene  may  be  selected  from  many  others. 
Troilus  seeing  Crcssidc  in  a  swoon,  imagines  her  to  be  dead.  He  un- 
sbcalbs  bis  sword  with  an  intent  to  kill  himself,  and  utters  these 
exclamations. 

And  thou,  cite,  in  which  I  live  in  wo. 
And  thou,  Priam,  and  brethren  al  iferc'*, 
And  thou,  my  mother,  farwel,  for  I  go  : 
And,  Atropos,  m;ikc  ready  thou  my  here  : 
And  thou,  Creseide,  O  sweet  herte  dcre. 
Receive  thou  now  my  spirit,  would  he  say, 
With  swerd  at  hert  all  redy  far  lo  dey. 

Bat  as  god  would,  of  swough^*  she  tho  abraide", 
And  gan  to  sighe,  and  Troilus  she  cridc  ; 
And  he  answerid.  Lady  mine  Creseide, 
Livin  ye  yet }    And  let  his  sword  dounc  glide. 
Yes,  bene  mine,  that  thankid  be  Cupidc, 
Quoth  she  :  and  thenntliall  she  sore  sight'* 
And  be  began  to  glad  her  as  he  might. 

Tok-  li' ' '"  Trmis  two,  and  kist  her  oft, 
All'  id  he  did  .-lU  his  entent  : 

F(ir  r  gho5t,  that  flickered  aie  alofte 

Into  her  wocfull  breast  aicn  it  wcut : 


r.ti»< 


'  Tbonght     Imacined. 
•  I*  i-  V.  35> 
*  Ufftbrnlmm.     A  .Shepherd. 

*  L  ui.  V,  1*3^ 
U  Ttai  aviilud. 


t  WUJi  confidence 
"  Twndhu 


PATHOS  EVER  AN  EXCELLENCE  IN  CHAUCER. 

But  at  the  last,  as  that  her  cyin  glcnt' 
Aside,  anon  she  ga.n  his  swerdc  aspic, 
As  it  lay  bcre,  and  gan  for  fere  to  crie  : 

And  askid  him  why  he  had  it  outdrawe  ? 

And  Troilus  anon  the  cause  hir  tolde, 

And  howthenvith  himself  he  would  have  slawe : 

For  which  Creseide  upon  him  gan  behold, 

And  gan  him  in  her  armis  fast  to  fold  ; 

And  said,  O  mercy,  God,  to  whiche  a  dede 

Alas  !  how  nere  we  werin  bothe  dede*  ! 

Pathetic  description  is  one  of  Chaucer's  peculiar  excellencies. 

In  this  poem  are  \'arious  imitations  from  Ovid,  which  are  of  too 
peculiar  and  minute  a  nature  to  be  pointed  out  here,  and  belong  to  the 
province  of  a  professed  and  formal  commentator  on  the  piece.  The 
Platonic  notion  in  the  third  book'  about  universal  love,  and  the  doc- 
trine that  this  principle  acts  with  equal  and  uniform  influence  both 
in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  arc  a  translation  from  Bocthius* 
And  in  tlie  Knight's  Tale  he  mentions,  from  the  same  favorite 
system  of  philosophy,  the  Faire  Chaine  OF  Lovx*.  It  is  worth 
observing,  that  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dares  Phrygius,  in&tcad  of 
Homer,  for  a  display  of  the  achievements  of  Troilus. 

His  wortlii  dedis  who  so  lift  him  here, 
Rede  Dares,  he  can  tcl  hem  all  ifere*. 

Our  author,  from  his  excessive  fondness  of  Statius,  has  been  guilty  of 
a  very  diverting,  and  what  may  be  called  a  double  anachronistrv  He 
represents  Cresside,  with  two  of  her  female  companions,  sitting  in  a 
pavU  parlour,  and  reading  the  Thedaid  of  Statius',  which  is  cillfd 
the  Gesle  of  the  Sugc  of  Tliebe^,  and  iht  Romanc^  of  TiubW.  In 
another  place,  Cassandra  transkites  the  arguments  of  the  twelve  books 
•5«f  the  Theraid*".  In  the  fourth  book  of  this  poem,  Pandanjs  en- 
avours  to  comfort  Troilus  with  arguments  concerning  Uic  doctrine 


ICIuccd. 


'  L.  iv.  V.  tsos. 


. — --J.  'v.  ijyy. 

•Consolat  Phdowph.  L.  il  Met.  ult  iii.  Met.  x     Spenjer  U  fullof  tlieanieiSt»=iiiir. 
Fairv  Queen,  iir.  i    i».  St.  34,  35,  &c.  &c     1  could  point  out  numy  other  imioika*  I 
Boethius  in  this  poem. 

J  }■•  ^>°-  Urr.  «  L.  iv.  V.  17JO.  '  L.  iL  V.  81.  «  L.  ii.  v.  84. 

■  U  u.  v.  loa    SMfp  Aui/Hiwnx  i>  mentioned,  ib.  t.  to*.    Pand«ru»  ttjra,  »,  u^ 

-  AU  this  1  know  ray  selve, 

And  all  the  a&sicge  of  Thebes,  and  all  the  care ; 
For  hcrof  ben  ther  makid  bcJiit  twf(c<. 


In  \axDreme,  C 
in  which  'were 
Dfinvet  to   1-c    ' 

I 
1, 


A.  I'fuu  citL-d  liy  liu  t-w».g»;  ..ud  C.*ri«:i»(icr. 
I'hetun  story.     It  was  iraniUlcd  into   En 

•  V..^    '     MS"      I  will  adj  lierc,  that  Cresside  proposes  the  tlial  of  the  1  ' 
t>  la.  T.  1048,   Troilus,  during  ilie  times  of  truce,  amuses  himseir  with  hawki^ 
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of  predestinatiott,  taken  from  Brad wardine,  a  learned  archbishop  and 
tlicoIogUt,  and  nearly  Chaucer's  colemporary'. 

This  poem,  although  almost  as  long  as  the  j£ncid,  was  intended  to 
be  suag  to  the  harp,  as  well  as  read. 

And  rcdde  where  so  thou  be,  or  ellis  songf. 

It  is  dedicated  to  the  morall  Gower,  and  to  the  philosophical  Strode. 
Cower  will  occur  as  a  poet  hereafter.  Strode  was  eminent  for  his 
actiolastic  knowledge,  and  tutor  to  Chaucer's  son  Lewis  at  Mcrton 
caOege  in  O^ord. 

%Vhcthcr  the  HOUSE  OF  FAME  is  Chaucer's  invention,  or  suggested 
by  any  French  or  Italian  poet,  I  cannot  determine.  But  I  am  apt  to 
tfamk  It  v-as  originally  a  Provencal  composition,  among  other  pioof^ 
from  tJiis  passage. 

And  thci  c^une  out  so  gret  a  noise,      That  bad  it  standin  upon  OvSE, 
Wtn  might  have  herd  it  esily,  I  trow,  to  Rome  sikerly*. 

The  Oysc  is  a  river  in  Picardy,  which  falls  into  the  river  Seine,  not 
many  leagues  from  Paris.  An  Englishman  would  not  have  expressed 
distance  l>)-  such  an  unfamiliar  illustration.  Unless  we  reconcile  the 
matter,  by  supposing  that  Chaucer  wrote  this  poem  during  his  travels. 
TbcTC  is  another  fiassagc  where  the  ideas  are  those  of  a  foreijyi 
tamancc.    To  the  trumpeters  of  renown  the  poet  adds. 

All  that  usid  clarion  In  Casteloigne  or  Arragon'. 

Casuilotgnc  is  Catalonia  in  Spain'.  The  martial  musicians  of  English 
looniamcnts,  so  celebrated  in  story,  were  a  more  natural  and  obvious 
aOnsion  fur  an  English  poet*. 

This  poem  contains  great  strokes  of  Gothic  imagination,  yet  border- 
iQg  oAcn  on  the  most  idcil  and  capricious  extravagance.  The  poc;, 
in  a  vision,  sees  a  temple  of  glass, 

h  were  more  images,  Of  god  stondinge  in  sundric  sLages, 

:ii  Qiorc  richc  tubcrn-icles,      And  with  perrc' more  pinn.iclcs, 
Aod  mo<e  curious  pourlraituris,      And  quaint  manir  of  liguru, 
Of  goldc  work  than  I  sawe  evir*. 

tlbc  walls  of  tliis  temple  were  engraved  stories  &i>m  Virgirs  Eneid*, 


\  !•  bk  te«k  t)i  Cdl'M  Pn,  publuliril  by  Sir  Hcnnr  Savilc,  1617.     He  t«u^es  on  ihi> 
■lr..%.r>v   V.on^.  Pr   T   1    i  ..  )      I  .r  See  al»o  Tr.  Cr.  L  iv.  y.  sJSt.  lci{. 

*  ♦  B   iii  V.  157. 

I  le  mentioiu  a  rock  higher  than  any  in  Spain,  B. 

I.  iT.t.rrIt 

'     B.  iii.  V.  358.     Bui  he  «ay». 
.cin  hy  Thomas  Be^WcU.  B. 

.---.._,-    r '_  _-   .  rj£V.  B.  u- r.  Ml.     But  iu  iwo 

>^  I.  V.  %«6.  b.  iU.  V.  yuy.    AituMiiE  Lhe  mitfkuiu,  he  1 

■•Hi'  a  yL  V. !««. 


't«</rv«--.  M, 


rcfcra  to  CUi 
.1  t>\  A  few  lii! 
.  ..i'a  Talk,  v.  li. 


«7 


..„,  Ji 


SjS  CHACCER  CARRIED  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  FAME  AND  DISCRIBES  IT. 

and  Ovid's  Epistles'.  Leaving  this  temple,  he  sees  an  eagle  with 
golden  wings  soaring  near  the  sun. 

Faste  by  the  sdntie  on  hie.    As  kcnnyng  smygbt  I  with  mineeie 

Methougbt  I  sawe  an  c.igic  sore  ;     But  that  it  scmid  mochil  noic'. 

Then  1  had  any  egle  sene'. 

It  was  of  gold,  and  shone  so  bright. 

That  nevir  man  saw  suche  a  sights  &c. 

The  eagle  descends,  seizes  the  poet  in  his  talons,  and  mmmting  agab), 
con\-cys  him  to  the  House  of  Fame  ;  which  is  situated,  like  thai  ol 
Ovid,  between  earth  and  sea.  In  their  passage  thither,  they  fly  above 
the  stars ;  which  our  author  leaves,  with  clouds,  tempests,  hail,  and 
snow,  far  beneath  him.  This  aerial  journey  is  partly  copied  from  Ovid's 
Phaeton  in  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  But  the  poet  apologises  for  this  ex- 
travagant fiction,  and  explains  his  meaning,  by  alledging  the  authority 
of  Bocthius;  who  says,  that  Contemplation  may  soar  on  the  wings  of 
Philosophy  above  every  element.  He  likewise  recollects,  in  the  midst 
of  his  course,  the  description  of  the  heavens,  given  by  Marcianus 
Capella  in  his  book  De  Nttptiisi  Philologia  et  Mtrrcuiit",  and  Alamis 
in  his  Anticlaudiatfi.  At  his  arrival  in  the  confines  of  the  House  of 
Fame,  he  is  alarmed  with  confused  murmurs  issuing  from  thence,  like 
distant  thunders  or  billows.    This  circumstance  is  also  h  vm 

Ovid's  temple'.     He  is  left  by  the  eagle  near  the  house,  uilt 

of  materials  bright  as  polished  glass,  and  stands  on  a  rock  of  ice  of 
excessive  height,  and  almost  inaccessible.  All  the  southern  side  of  this 
rock  was  covered  with  engravings  of  the  names  of  famous  men,  which 
were  perpetually  melting  away  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  northern 
side  of  the  rock  was  alike  covered  with  names  ;  but  being  here  shaded 
from  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  characters  rcmamed  uiuneltcd  and  un- 
effaccd.    The  structure  of  the  house  is  thus  imagined. 

That  all  was  of  stone  of  berille, 
And  eke  the  ball  and  e^■erie  botin*: 


-Me  thoughtin  by  sainct  Gile, 


Both  the  castle  and  the  toure, 
Without  pecis  or  joynynges, 


And  many  subtill  compassyngs, 


Hu^olitt  o/  Pisa,  a  svVj'-rt  nhi<:h  ^it  ^'-^hxtx  F^^.I}o!d5  has  Ial«ty  painted  in  a  Oipttat  Myt^ 
Lii  LnuuUtcd  from  I^.  '  highl  Dante,'  in  the  Momkcs  Tauc, 

T'V.  B?;.     A  senlenc^  DA  or  Gooo  WoAIVK,  T.  jlSa      III  ikfl 

jFitr.Bjir's  T/u-i.  1-is' 

1  U  wai  not  uuly  id  ibc  U:'.^  pjUcci!  ol'  tnc  (ioct>  and  roaiance-<rn'  -idJe  api^ 

t  Ovid's  stories  adooicd  the  vnlli.     In  one  of  the  courts  of  th«^  ;  -.^SDch.  aO 

"Ond*s  MetjAoff khoMS  were  cut  in  stone  under  the  trindow^     H«oi .-  .  -  ^.  sv  D.  6^ 

Bui  the  Ei'itiles  seems  to  haie  been  the  i&inmM  votk,  the  tu)i)e<t  U  ktuuk  cuUKianivn 

tiie  galluitrv  of  the  timet.  >  Gtrater. 

>  The  Qglc  sayi  to  d>e  poet,  that  this  Ikiiim  staatb 

rAnbteDilK* 


'  Rlgiit  ao  u  tfnr  a 

&  ii.  T.  »|.    This  i^  Ovid's  MetamarphoMS.     See  Met.  L.  tiL  v.  ^cv  ftc 
*  B  I  Y.  406.  seq. 

r'«   Tit*      »      ,«,lt     tX      j^^  V.,.    ,u.u    K.~u,-    M»w»,      ,  U..W.    .v.-    AJ/. 

nere  is  an  old  French  tranW^lino  «f  it.     ^^  ^- 


•  "The  MarchjiI'Kt's  Talb,  t.  1148.  ptToi     Urr.  And  Lid*.  Stor.  Thebi  fol  ss7-„ 

•  A  famous  hoot  in  the  nuddlc  afes.    Tnen  '  ■  -  -.        . 
Piris.  MSS^  Cod.  :«3»- 


r  See  Met.  xii.  ]>    Aad  Tiis,  £■>.  ir.  in  VaL  Flacs.  iL  117.  Ijiran  L  4^ 
eChwitber. 
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As  barbicans  *  and  pinnacles,  Imageries  and  tabernacles 

I  sawc,  and  full  ckc  of  windowis        As  dakis  faUin  in  gretc  snonis. 

In  Uicse  lines,  and  in  some  others  which  occur  hereafter',  the  poet 

i  alludes  to  the  many  new  decorations  in  architecture,  which 

to  prevail  about  his  lime,  and  gave  rise  to  the  florid  Gothic 

There  are  instances  of  this  in  his  other  poems.    In  his  Dreame, 

«S97'- 

And  of  a  sute  were  al  the  touris,        Subtily  carven  aftir  flouris. 

With  many  a  smal  turret  hie. 

Aad  in  the  description  of  the  palace  of  Pleasaitnt  Regarde,  in  the 

ASSKMBUEOF  LADIES*. 

Fairir  is  none,  though  it  were  for  a  king, 
Dcvisid  wel  and  tliat  in  every  thing ; 
The  to«Tis  hie,  ful  ples.mtc  sha!  ye  finde. 
With  fannis  fresh,  turning  with  evcrie  winde. 
The  clwmbris,  and  the  pnrlin,  of  a  soite. 
With  bay  windows,  goodlie  as  may  be  thought : 
As  for  daunsing  or  other  wise  dispone. 
The  galeries  be  al  right  wcl  ywrought. 

In  Citstjccr's  Life.by  William  Thonias*,itis  not  mentioned  that  he  was 

in'  's  works,  in  the  palace  of  Westminster,  in 

I  n.1.  .  Kensington,  Byfleet,  and  Oapton,  and  in 

HmMi  .    Again  in  1380,  of  the  works  of  Su  George's 

duprl  >cn  ruinous^    But  to  return. 

Within  the  niches  formed  in  the  pinnacles  stood  all  roond  the 
castle, 

Al  inanir  of  minstre-Iis,  And  jestours'  that  tcUyn  (ales 

Both  of  weping  and  eke  of  game. 
Thai  i«,  those  who  sung  or  recited  adventures  either  tragic  or  ettmic, 
bich  excited  either  11  u  orlaughtcr.     They  were  .1.  'd 

)h  the  most  renown  .  among  which  were  Orjil  rj, 

,  and  the  Briton  Cil.uku.-ion''.  iicliind  these  were  plictxl,  '  by 
aaaay  a  tbuuftand  time  twclvo.'  pt:<ycrs  on  v;irious  instruments  of 
■wsic    Among  the  trump'  uncd  Joab,  Virgil's  Misenus,  and 

TbcodamM*".     Abont  ti>c-.  ?  vrcrc  also  marshalled  the  most 

ni'^icians,  juglers,    wiiclics,  prophetesses,   sorceresses,  and 
1  of  natural  magic",  which  ever  existed  in  ancient  or  modem 


»  Tonn.  >  R  ui.  r.  ni.  »  V.  (1.  p.  j»a.  Vn.  *  V.  i^a 

^tQasaa^  iJik  ta  Vnyt  cdiiios.     WSIiaio  TliMrnM  tli^rocd  litis  Life  bvm  njlicitiani  by 
_Um  beMher.  Or-  Timothy  TIiomsK,  wrote  or  comiuird  Ihc  GtoAcarr  uiU  Preface  <• 
Ihkrts  WiyiHiasT.  Anncv,  i  B6..     TimutLy  Thoows  was  «f  Ctuut  Church 

vai  Tuiott,  BQiL  p.  i£6l  Not  c 

■ce  PcrcrV  RanadK 
.  ».  njo.  M"!  f  70-  Vn 
.  ■  Inn  Mvenl  tttu  ara  tfcxnb«il,  ■>  uliibtKd  « t  feat  don  by 


FIGURES  EXALTED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  FAME. 

times :  such  as  Medea,  Circe,  Calliope,  Hermes',  Limotheus,  and 
Simon  Magus'.  At  entering  the  hall  he  sees  an  infinite  multitude  of 
heralds,  on  llie  surcoals  of  wliom  were  richly  embroidered  the  armorial 
ensigns  of  the  most  redoubted  champions  that   ever   I  t   in 

Africa,  Europe,  or  .A.sia.     The  floor  and  roof  of  the  hnll  a-d 

with  thick  plates  of  gold,  studded  with  the  costliest  gcuis.  M  (he 
upper  end,  on  a  lofty  shrine,  made  of  carbuncle,  sate  Fame.  HcT 
figure  is  like  those  in  Virgil  and  Ovid.  Above  her,  as  if  sustained  on 
her  shoulders,  sate  .Mexandcr  and  Hercules.  From  the  throne  to  the 
gales  of  the  hall,  ran  a  range  of  pillars  with  respective  inscriptions. 
On  the  first  pillar  made  of  lead  and  iron'',  stood  Josephus,  the  Jewish 
historian,  'That  of  iheiJcwis  gestis  told,'  with  seven  other  writers  on 
the  same  subject.  On  the  second  pill.ir,  made  of  iron,  and  painted  all  over 
with  the  blood  of  tigers,  stood  Statius.  On  another  higher  than  the  rest 
stood  Homer,  Dares  Phrygius,  Liv7*,  Lollius,  Guido  of  Coluntna,  ami 
Ceoflfry  of  Monmouth,  writers  of  the  Trojan  story.  On  a  piUur  of '  tinnid 
iron  dere,'  stood  Virgil ;  and  next  him,  on  a  pillar  of  copper,  appeared 
Ovid.  The  figure  of  Lucan  was  placed  on  a  pillar  of  iron  '  wroght 
full  sternly,'  accompanied  with  many  Roman  historians*.     On  a  pillar 


1  !■ 

01 

Saiiu  1 

xlv.     \'. 

head.   I 

wrhen  iu  (na^ic     ( ' 

^waking  of  ancl<^nt 

l«m.'irl:f.l  th.il  M.i.;i 


^•ncc  fif  the  Ar 
no.  Urr.     ' 

-  rri   II.  m 


A;n.ii 


>:re  cnlU  ii  *  An  an  which  aMii 
lid  lic-rco/ter. 

.rITi'tIn        (.'iTIl.-t      A.^rT;.     Vja 
.■.1I> 

TIC 


Ji    'H    I'    !<''    •-'li'    iiil 

Acrc  knowD  or  celebrated  in  ine 
He  is  mcniioned  by  Wlllir.ni  ti^ 
'U  nom  AtacTT^.'    A 

V.   7-     Chaucer  q»ii 

p    T71.    I'rr,      In 


i'UIl 

el.'. 

C 

< 

I 


II  t 


■US 


N  LL-ila-i-.      It  iv  t".  i,\><\-<i  that  N-^mer  1-.  tli--  I\jmu:>ii\  ■■■ 
LcL  bt.  2.     7 here  is  a  MSS.  of  the  first,  and  pari  of  ' 
ly  wHtieu,  a&  il  f^cm?-,  "in   FninL-.-'.  n^-"'.il  rhr-  y^^ir  S-:..' 
fol.   \*iii.  fol.    ■ 
.1  to  have  11.'. 
I-;,  thni  in  tl^' 

iftcr  Cicero,  Scm'.-  1,  Ai^ilti-,-,  I'l-pr'Hi,  M    ,\i 
-:  he  mcjilipni   'Ju^Urs,  lhj(  is,  in  the  pre^iit 
jrdenmn  :  a  populiu*  science  in  Chauc«r*s  time.  : 

As  jugelourft  playin  at  these  fcstU  jp-ete. 

Tt  was  u  appendage  of  the  occult  sdcoces  studied  and  introduced  into  k.unjf«  ty  iw 
Arabians. 

"  In  the  cnmpn'iition  of  these  pHlar*,  Chiiir»!r  diepln^*^.  his  chrmica!  VnmrT?rf;»r- 
'  >  ..nd  Liv^'  are  (•  ■ 

1  He  wai  a! 

ij  ■  ■  French.      1 1.. 

Vtr;  .:.,-  iVuarj.iv.  ui    p-  547 

^  Wa.-  nci  this  intended  to  characlerihc  Lucau!    Quindlifto  uys  of  LuiAn,  * 0% tt/^r^tf 
*  Buigis  qtuxa/^//i  annumcranduk*    InstiL  Oru.  L.  x.  c  i. 
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of  solpfauT  Stood  Qaudian,  so  symbolised,  because  V  wrote  of  Pluto 
■nd  Proserpine^ 

That  bare  up  all  the  Tame  of  bell : 
Of  Pluto  and  of  Proscqiine  That  qitccn  is  of  the  darke  pine\ 

The  hall  was  filled  with  the  writers  of  ancient  tales  and  romances, 
whose  Mibjccls  and  names  were  too  numerous  to  be  recounted.  In  the 
mc^n  time  crowds  from  every  nation  and  of  every  condition  filled  the 
halL  and  cjch  presented  his  claim  to  the  queen,    A  messenger  is  dis- 

1  to  summon  Eolusfrom  his  cave  in  Thrace  ;  who  is  ordered 
;  •'  liit  two  clarions  called  SLANDER  and  Praise,  and  his  trum- 

p.  .     The  praises  of  each  petitioner  are  then  resounded,  ac- 

Ci.iu...k,  .-.  ihc  partial  or  capricious  appointment  of  Fame  ;  and  equal 
merits  obtain  very  dilierent  success.  There  is  much  s.itire  and 
bumoar  in  these  requests  and  rewards,  and  in  the  disgraces  and 
boiMMirk  which  are  indiscriminately  distributed  by  the  queen,  without 
diMcmment  and  by  chance.  The  poet  then  enters  the  bouse  or  lab- 
ryntJl  of  Rlmohr.  It  was  built  of  sallow  twigs,  lilc  a  cage,  and  thcre- 
fon  Mimiltcd  every  sound.  Its  doors  were  also  more  numerous  th:ui 
Jenns  on  the  trees,  and  always  stood  open.  These  are  romantic  e.v- 
AQCerations  of  Ovid's  inventions  on  the  same  subject  It  was  moreover 
wbcty  miles  in  length,  and  perpetually  turning  round.  From  this  house, 
tays  the  poet,  issued  tidings  of  every  kind,  like  fountains  and  rivers 
from  the  sea.  Its  inhabitants,  who  were  eternally  employed  in  hear- 
ir  .:  news,  together  with  the  rise  of  reports,  and  the  formation 

v\  I  i-n  humourously  described  :  the  company  is  chiefly  composed 

ol  Igrims,  and  pardoners.     At  length  our  author  is  awakened 

ai  ^  -I  venerable  personage  of  great  authority:  and  thus  the 

Vision  aVmjptly  concludes. 

Pope  h»i  imitated  this  piece,  with  his  usual  elegance  of  diction  and 
»ony  nf  versification.     But  in  the  meantime,  he  has  not  only  mis- 

»lcd  the  story,  but  mancd  the  character  of  the  poem.  He  has 
eadeatXMired  to  correct  it's  extravagancies,  by  new  refinements  and 
addition*  of  another  cast :  but  he  did  not  consider,  that  extravagancies 
ara  CMcntial  to  a  poem  of  such  a  structure,  and  even  constitute  its 
bnintiet.  An  attempt  to  unite  order  and  exactness  of  imagery  with  a 
wtwrri  formed  on  principles  so  professedly  romantic  and  anomalous, 
■.in  pillars  to  a  Gothic  palace.  Ulien  1  read 
■  ■n  of  this  piece,  I  tliink  I  am  walking  among  tiie 
Modem  monuments  unsuitably  placed  in  Westminster-.ibbey. 


3  R 


■  boa*: 


:.Uu<tes  In  itiis  pncm  of  Clitidiaa  ia  th«  MAicHAUNTli  T*IA 
.  of  "fayrit*      1744.  p.  j>  UiT, 


at  supper,  as  was  then  the  custom ;  smd  agre^ 
togelher  the  next  morning,  but  to  relieve  the  faligj 
telling  each  a  slory^  Chaucer  undoubtedly  I 
Boccacio,  whose  Decameron  was  then  the  mos^ 
writing  a  set  of  talcs,  But  the  circumstance  id 
as  the  cause  which  gave  rise  to  his  DecamerOnJ 
hundred  stories,  is  by  no  means  so  happily  c< 
Chaucer  for  a  similar  purpose.  Boccacio  supd 
plague  began  to  abate  at  Florence,  ten  young  pi 
retired  to  a  country  house,  two  miles  from  the  < 
enjoying  fresh  air,  and  passing  ten  days  agreeal 
and  established  amusement,  instead  of  playing  i 
was  for  each  to  tell  a  tale.  One  superiority  Mj 
Chaucer's  plan  afforded  above  that  of  Boccacio,  t 
of  displaying  a  variety  of  striking  and  draraj 
would  not  have  easily  met  but  on  such  an  exj 
stance  which  also  contributed  to  give  a  variety; 
for  a  number  of  persons  in  their  situation,  so  nj 
so  pleasant,  1  add  so  rational,  a  mode  of  ente-"'' 
been  imagined. 

The  Canterbury  Tales  are  unequal, ; 
if  any,  of  the  stories  are  perhaps  the  inventic 
already  spoken  at  large  of  the  Knight's  Talej 
noblest  compositions'.  That  of  the  Canter| 
deserves  the  next  place,  as  written  in  the  highcJ 
the  poem  by  which  Milton  describes  and  chaj 
ll»e  Squier's  Tale.  The  imagination  of  ^ 
Arabian  fiction  engrafted  on  Gothic  chivahy.    ^ 

hen  is  u  inn  at  Burford  in  OxfortUhire,  which  accomd 
r^S-^Zv.A^..  is  Ik.  •hhrn-  of  Glouaicf.      A  lone  ll 
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tfaa  nurety  the  sport  of  arbitrary  fency  :  it  is  in  great  measure 
CMttkOBd  OD  Arabi.in  learning.  Cambuscan,  a  king  of  Tartary,  cele- 
hi  '  '  '  ■  clay  festival  in  the  hall  of  his  palace  at  Sarra,  with  the 
r  iticcnce.     In  the  midst  of  the  solemnity,  the  guests 

a:  1   *ilh  a  miraculous  and   unexpected  spectacle:  the  min- 

&i:  '  on  a  sudden,  and  all  the  assembly  is  hushed  in  silencei 

sar^iise,  aiid  suspence. 

■While  that  the  king  sate  thus  in  his  noblay, 

Hcrkining  his  ininstrclis  tlier  tliingis  play, 

Bdbm  him  at  his  bord  dcliciously  : 

In  at  the  hallc  dore,  ful  sodeinly, 

There  came  a  knight  upon  a  stede  of  brass  ; 

And  in  his  honde  a  brode  mirrour  of  glass  j 

Upon  his  thombc  he  had  of  gold  a  ring, 

And  by  his  side  a  nakid  sword  hanging. 

And  up  he  ridclh  to  the  hie  bord  : : 

In  all  the  h.ill  nc  was  there  spoke  a  word, 

For  marveile  of  this  knight  him  to  behold'. 

Thwc  presents  were  sent  by  the  king  of  Araby  and  Inde  to  Cambus- 
I  ta  honour  of  his  feast  The  horse  of  brass,  on  the  skilful  movement 
aad  management  of  certain  secret  springs,  transported  his  rider  into 
ihe  mott  distant  region  of  the  world  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours ; 
tor,  MS  the  rider  chose,  he  could  fly  in  the  air  with  the  swiftness  of  an 
cafic  :  ill,  as  occasion  required,  he  could  stand  motionless  in 

strongest  force,  vanish  on  a  sudden  at  command, 
rciura  ai  liis  m."i5tcrs  calL  The  Mirrour  of  glass  was  endued 
with  th«  power  of  shewing  any  future  disasters  which  might  h.nppcn 
li'  an's  kingdom,  and  discovered  the  most  hidden  tnachina- 

t;  ^on.     The  Naked  Sword  could  pierce  armour  deemed 

i::i(-:i>cLrable, 

'  Were  it  as  Ihik  as  is  a  branchid  okc' 

Aad  be  who  was  wounded  with  it  could  never  be  healed,  unless  its 
posscssoir  could  be  entreated  to  stroke  the  wound  with  its  edge.  The 
lUog  wM  intended  for  Cunace,  Canbuscan's  daughter  ;  and  while  she 
bore  h  in  her  purse,  or  wore  it  on  her  Ihnmb,  enabled  her  to 
nodcrstand  the  language  of  every  species  of  birds,  and  the  virtues  of 
croy  pUnt. 

,-.    V  -  ..----    '■  "^    h  first  his  talc  ytold, 
'  1  down  be  light  : 

jiic  as  tlic  sunne  bright. 
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Stant  in  the  court  as  still  as  any  stone. 
The  knight  is  to  his  chamber  lad  anon, 
He  is  unarmed  and  to  the  mete  ysetle  : 
And  all  these  presents  full  riche  bene  yfctte, 
That  is  to  saine,  the  Sword  and  tlie  Mirrour, 
All  bom  anon  was  unto  the  high  tour, 
With  certayn  officers  ordayned  therefore  : 
And  under  Canace  the  Ring  is  bore 
Solemnly  tlier  as  she  sate  at  the  table'. 

I  have  mentioned,  in  another  place,  the  fevorite  philosophical 
of  the  Arabians.  In  this  poem  the  nature  of  those  studies  is  dispi 
and  their  operations  exemplified  :  and  this  consideration,  added  tq 
circumstances  of  Tartary  being  the  scene  of  action,  and  Arabii 
countr)'  from  which  the-se  extraordinary  presents  are  brought,  ini 
me  to  believe  this  story  to  be  one  of  the  many  fables  which 
Arabians  imported  into  Europe.  At  least  it  is  formed  on  ' 
principles.  Their  sciences  were  tinctured  with  the  warmth  of 
imaginations ;  and  consisted  in  wonderful  discoveries  and  myst* 
inventions. 

This  idea  of  a  horse  of  brass  took  its  rise  from  their  chemical  I 
ledge  and  experiments  in  metals.     The  treatise  of  Jeber,  a  fa 
Arab  chemist  of  the  middle  ages,  called  Lapis  Philosophori/M^ 
tains  many  curious  and  useful  processes  concerning  the  natit 
metals,  their  fusion,  purification,  and  malleability,  which  still 
a  place  in  modern  systems  of  that  science'.     The  poets  of  roi 
who  deal  in  Arabian  ideas,  describe  the  Trojan  horse  as  m; 
br.tss'.     These  sages  pretended  the  power  of  giving  life  or  s] 
some  of  their  compositions  in  metal.     Bishop  Grosthead's  s| 
brazen  head,  sometimes  attributed  to  Bacon,  had  its  foundatii 
Arabian  philosophy*.     In  the  romance  of  VALENTINE  and  O 
brazen  head  fabricated  by  a  necromancer  in  a  magnificient  chai 
of  the  castle  of  Clerimond,  declares  to  those  two  princes  their  J 
parentage.'    VVc  are  told  by    William  of    Malmcsbury,  that    I 
Sylvester  the  second,  a  profound  mathematician,   who  lived  il{ 
eleventh  century,  made  a  brazen  head,  which  would  speak  when  spl 


«  ».  i«8. 

>  The  Arabian*  call  chemWtn*.  a«  treating  of  mincnds  and  mctah,  StMlA.  ^  Fma 
wnrd  fignifytnc  ihe  \'f'\n\  of  jjold  and  silver  m  the  mines.  HcrbeJol.  Bibl.  Orient,  p. 
llirTi'  : '  -T  things,  we  mii;ht  refer  Merlin's  two  dragon»  of  gold  finisol 

nit,^'  Hip,   in   Geoflrcy  of  Monrootilh,   L    viii.    c    17.      Ibid.    WS 

W)i'  1  ■- '  inat  a  brazen  nun  on  a  braxcn  horse  shall  guard  the  | 

London. 

I  Lydgaie's  TuoYS  Bokc,  B.  iv.  c.  35.    And  Gower'i  Covr.  Ahaht.  B.  i  £  ij. 
1554.     '  A  honic  of  brasAe  ibei  Ictlc  do  forge.* 

•  Gower,  Confes.  Ajnant.  ut  supr.  L«  iv,  foL  Ixiiil  a.  edit.  i5$4. 

For  of  the  greate  clcrke  Groostest  1  red,  how  redy  thai  he  was 

Upon  clergy  a  Hkad  of  Bra&sk  To  make,  and  forge  it  for  tff  t 

Of  such  ihingi  at  t(/iU,  Av. 

*  Ch.  nvw.  tcq, 
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encubrly    resolved    many   difficult    questions'.     ATbcrtus 

,  »ho  was  also  n  profound  adept  in  those  sciences  which  were 

luight  by  the  Arabian  schnols,  is  said  to  have  framed  a  man  of  brass ; 

rhicb  not  only    answered  questions  readily  and  truly,  but   was  so 

^uacious,    that     Thomas    Aquinas    while    a    pupil    of    Albcrtus 

•nii^    afterwards  a    seraphic    doctor,    knocked    it    in    pieces  as 

rbcr  of  his  abstruse  speculations.     This  was  about  the  year 

AUich  in  the  same  manner,  the  notion  of  our  knight's  horse 

moved  by  means  of  a  concealed  engine,  corresponds  with  their 

rr         '     nducing  preternatural  effects,  and  their  love  of  surprising 

i  jxjwers.     Exactly  in  this  notion,  Rocail,  a  giant  in  some 

I  romances,  is  said  to  have  built  a  palace,  together  with 

J  lire,  of  most  magnificienl  architecture,  and  with  singular 

^^6c<.°  ■  III  both  of  these  he  pLiced  a  great   number  of  gigantic  statues 

■■ffnnjjM,  fii^rcd  of  different  metals  by  talismanic  skill,  which  in 

F  f  some  occult  machinery",  pcrfonned  actions  of  real  life, 

.c  living  men'.     We  must  add,  that  astronomy,  which 

.in  philosophers  studied  with  a  singular  enthusiasm,  had  no 

1  e  m  llic  composition  of  this  miraculous  steed.     For,  says 


u- 


He  that  it  wrought  couth  m.iny  a  gin, 
itid  many  a  constellation  Ere  he  had  doo  this  operation* 


tlius  the  buckler  of  the  Arabian  giant  Ben  Gian,  as  famous  among 
l>e  orientals  as  that  of  Achilles  among  the  Creeks,  was  fabricated 
rj  the  p(jwcrs  of  astronomy.*  And  Pope  Sylvester's  brazen  head, 
nst  mentioned,  was  prepared  under  the  influence  of  certain 
MastcUations. 
N«lura]  m.\gic,  improperly  so  called,  was  likewise  a  favorite  pursuit 
(be  Araliians,  by  which  they  imposed  false  appearances  on 
he  spectator.     This    was   blended    with    their    astrology.     Our 

'  D«  Cot.  Iteg.  Anj[L  lib.  u.  cap.  ta    Campare  lt%er.  Symbolor.  AunaD  Menss,  Ub.  x. 


*H«ih3c«, 


,  DtMui*.  M^eic.  Ilh  1.  ca(».  4. 

*  HatWeL  ENU- Ohrnl.  V.  KcXAfi .  p.  ;i;.  a. 

*  V.  t^    I  60  Dot  predkcJy  uikIctvijuhI  tltc  Hnr  iniiiicdtatcly  foUowing. 

And  knew  ful  many  sde  aixl  mauy  a  bond. 

ki  Llk    JCm^  may  mc:ii)  .i  fjli.-nijiii.- .i,'!!  ij.dJ  in  .^itr- !.^Ky      Hr  i!).;   tlcrme'Ic  ^s!  i 

■aaimi     But  > 
dM  AnHin  \»: 
imtammfmu  . 

^  «iic  iftfonoali 
Maa  taijimiiiia  >KAiici  ii^y 

Vtny  myiU)^  •er«  mixcaled  In  the  r  -1:  1  iliu  thicH     It  dcalioynl  alt  the 

rtichaaimcfiU  *tttih  »lih«t  dtiiMmt  «f  jpana  couk!  make  by  gcrik  or  magK  aft. 
.  nqir.  V.  GuJi.  ^  i«6.  a. 


L-'ti-uU   ^v.rucl 


-    Vui      S... 


LJj. 


-■:  and 
\tiv.   xlv. 


Sometimes  a  costtU,  i&c'. 

Afterwards  a  magician  in  the  same  poem  slid 
of  his  art  in  raising  such  illusions;  and  by  tl 
Aurelius  before  supper,  presents  before  him  pi 
with  deer  of  vast  proportion,  some  of  which  a 
and  others  with  arrows.  He  then  shews  the  kin 
dnnce.  At  the  clapping  of  the  magician's  hart 
disappear*.  These  feats  arc  said  to  be  perfort 
the  stars'.  We  frequently  read  in  romances  o 
framed  by  magicians',  which  by  the  same  powct 
vanish.  To  trace  the  matter  home  to  its  tni 
have  their  origin  in  a  science  which  profcssedl 
port  of  Arabian  learning^.  In  the  twelfth  ct, 
magical  and  astrological  Mabic  books  translate* 
gious'.  Chaucer,  in  the  fiction  before  us,  sup| 
guests  in  Cambuscan's  hall  believed  the 
temporary  illusion  eflfected  by  the  power  of  nugi 

»  Sure.  9  Juglm.  » 

*  but  liis  most  capiLiI  pcrfonnance  i»  to  remove  an  immcnM 

ihrjrc  ;  :!iii  ;»<Viii(;   in  ■■Ku'i    ^  tii'  i.lm,  lii.ii  f-riS-*  'in-cofi>ne 

'  vv-  J  Ik 

'v.  .runii 


of. 

th. 
W, 

We- 
ill:.' 

5';: 
ii.-- 

J  •  ;  m  li 

iJ,.  u. 
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An  «ppcarnuncc  jin.idc  by  some  rnagike. 
As  joglcurs  playin  ai  liicse  feilis  grcic'. 

In  speaking  of  the  metallurgy  oJ  the  Arabians,  I  must  not  omit  the 
sublime  imagioation  of  Spencer,  or  rather  some  British  bard,  who, 
feigns  that  the  magician  Merlin  intended  to  build  a  wall  of  brass  about 
Cairmordin,  or  Carmarthen  ;  but  that  being  hastily  called  away  by 
the  lady  of  the  Lake,  and  slain  by  her  perfidy,  he  has  left  his  fiends 
(tin  at  work  on  this  mighty  structure  round  their  brazen  cauldrons, 
nodcr  3  rock  among  the  neighbouring  woody  cUffs  of  Dyncvaur,  who 
dare  not  desist  till  their  master  returns.  At  this  day  says  the  poets 
if  you  listen  at  a  chink  or  cleft  of  the  rock. 

Such  gastly  noyse  of  yron  chaines 

And  brasen  cauldrons  thou  ihah  rombhng  heare, 
NVhicli  thousand  sjirights  with  long  enduring  paines 
Do  tosse,  that  it  will  stunn  thy  feeble  braincs, 
And  oftentimes  great  groncs  and  grievous  stowndes 
W'liiM  f.M)  liTP^'c  toilc  and  labour  them  constraines, 
Ai  ":i  loud  strokes  and  ringing  sowndes 

From  11  dccpc  rock  most  horribly  reboundes. 

X.    The  cause  some  say  is  this  :  a  httle  while 
Bef"-  ''^  ••  ^U•rlin  dyde,  he  dyd  intend 
A  I  \LL  in  compasse  to  compylc 

AI  niin.  and  did  it  commend 

I'l  '4  to  bring  to  perfect  end  : 

[)i  ):  the  Lixdy  of  the  Like, 

W'h  !c  lovd  for  him  in  haste  did  send, 

\\u  ,  forst  his  workcmen  to  forsake, 

Them  buuuUe,  lit  his  returne,  their  labour  not  to  slake. 

XJ.     In  the  mean  time,  through  that  false  ladies  traine, 
He  was  surprizd,  and  buried  under  beare, 
Nc  ever  to  his  work  returnd  againe  : 
Kathlesse  those  feends  may  not  their  worke  forbeare, 
So  greately  his  commandment  they  feare. 
But  there  do  toyle  and  travayle  night  and  day. 
Until  that  ERASEN  WAl-L  they  up  do  reare'. 

Thi»  story  Spenser  borrowed  from  Ciraldus  Cambrcnsis,  who  during 
hU  pruKrcss  through  Wales,  in  the  twelfth  century,  picked  it  up  among 
«lbcr  romauiic  tradiuons  prop;igatcd  by  the  iiritish  Ixirds^     1  have 


^' 


want  10  fthew*  to  »lra(itten  a,  very  •um(riuou«c  banket,  and  when  it  picfttcd 
•o«Mi4c  it  vaaidic  awav-.    ^.1   t'i-v   ^lt>.  !i   Mtr    a   ilic   nl.!- !,- idl'  ai-.r-.iMrd  boih  ff 
md  dholab  Ac'    v.-  ,rr      Du 

■MJna*  A  Qibicie  ci>  <  ihe  lou 

,  Wn*  ^tMfc*  IV     See 

Ljnl-«cr,«    Iiii.   1  ij^.     And  Camden'*  Itflf  !"• 

I.,   •li«J.  lii.  r»...u.,  _....<w;wi  differently.     Polyolb.  UU  iv>  p 
>  wall  of  tinuL*  klwut  huj[}Atxti> 
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l>ofore  pointed  out  the  source  from  which  tlie  British  bards  i 
most  of  their  extravagant  fictions. 

Optics  were  likewise  a  branch  of  study  which  suited  the 
^nius  of  the  Arabian  philosoiihers,  and  which  ihcy  pursued  _ 
incredible  delighL  This  science  was  a  part  of  the  Aristotcfi 
philosophy  :  which,  as  I  have  before  obscr\'cd,  they  refined  and  6li 
with  a  thousand  extravagancies.  Hence  our  strangeknight's  Mil 
OK  Glass,  prepared  on  the  most  profound  principles  of  art.and  en 
with  preternatural  qualities. 

And  some  of  ihera  wondrin  on  the  mirrour, 
That  born  was  up  into  the  master  tour  : 
How  men  mightin  in  it  such  thingis  se. 
And  othir  seid,  ccrtis  it  well  might  bc> 
Naturally  by  comjxisitiouns  : 
Of  angles,  and  of  sly  rcflcctiouns: 
And  saide,  that  at  Rome  was  soche  an  one 
Thei  spak  of  Alccn  and  Vitcllion, 
And  Aristotc,  that  writith  in  their  lives 
Of  queint  MiRROURis,  and  of  perspectives'. 
Aitd  again 

The  mirrour  eke  which  I  have  in  my  hand, 
Hath  such  a  might,  that  men  may  in  it  se 
When  there  shall  fall  any  adversite 
Unto  your  reigne,  &c''. 

AJccn,  or  Alhazen,  mentioned  in  these  lines,  an  Arabic  philo 
wrote  seven  books  of  perspective,  and  flourished  about  the  el* 
century.    Vitellio,  formed  on  the  same  school,  was  likewise  an  c: 
mathematician  of  the  middle  ages,  and  wrote  ten  books  of  Pers 
The  Roman  mirrour  here  mentioned  by  Chaucer,  as  similar  to 
the  strange  knight,  is  thus  described  by  Cower. 

When  Rome  stoodc  in  noble  plitc        Virgile.  which  was  the 
A  mirrour  made  of  his  clcrgic'  And  sctte  it  in  the  townes 

Of  inarbrc  on  a  pillar  without,  That  thei  be  thyrte  mile  al 

By  daie  and  eke  also  bi  night  In  that  mirrour  behold  mid 

Her  enemies  if  any  were,  &c'.  | 

The  oriental  writers  relate  that  Giamschid,  one  of  their  king} 
Solomon  of  the  Persians  and  their  Alexander  the  Great,  poss^ 
among  his  inestimable  treasures,  cups,  globes,  and  mirrours,  of  jj 
glass,  and  crj-stal,  by  means  of  which,  he  and  his  people  ka 
natural  as  well  as  supernatural  things.    A  title  of  an  Arabian 
ti'anslatcd   from   the    Persian,   is    'The   Mirrour    which   rcflee 
World.'    There  is  this  passage  in  an  ancient  Turkish  poet,  '  M 

am  purified  by  the  light  of  heaven  my  soul  will  become  the  m 

>  V  •<«.  >  V.  i;].  >  Lxaininc.    PhUcnaph]r. 

Coulc*.  AouoL  I  T.  foL  ucn.  6.  edit.  Berth.  ($54.  lu  >upr. 
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'fif  the  'iL-ortd,  in  which  I  shall  discern  all  abstruse  secrets!'  Mon$i«ur 
rHcrbdcit  is  of  opinion,  that  the  orientals  took  these  notions  frc  m  the 
patriarch  Joseph's  cup  of  divination,  and  Nestor's  cup  in  Homer,  on 
which  nil  nature  was  symbolically  represented'.  Our  great  country- 
oun  KoKcr  Bacon,  in  his  Opus  SIaJUS,  a  work  entirely  formed  on  the 
Ar  "■  "  ~  ;ind  Arabian  philosophy,  describes  a  variety  of  Spccub,  and 
CA  r  construction  and  uses*.     This  is  the  most  curious  and 

ex-  :  y  part  of  Bacon's  book,  which  was  written  about  the  year 

X'i',  •  r:  i.n's  optic  tube,  with  which  he  pretended  to  ice  future 
r.  ji  in  his  aj^c,  and  long  afterwards,  and  chiefly  con- 

tr  im  the  name  of  a  magician'.     This  art,  with  others 

c!  memal  kind,  the  philosophers  of  those  times  were  fond  of 

ad  i  '.he  purposes  of  thauniaturgy  ;  and  there  is  much  occult 

and  chiniciical  speculation  in  the  discoveries  which  Dacon  affects  to 
Iwvr  m^fic  from  optical  experiments.  He  asserts,  and  I  am  obliged  to 
ci'  ^a^  in  Ins  own  mysterious  expressions.     '  Omnia  sciri  per 

*i       ,  ,m,  quoniam  omncs  actionesrcruin  hunt  secundum  spccie- 

'  rum  ct  vcrtutum  multipliauionera  ab  agentibus  hujus  mundi  in 
'  matcrias  patientcs,  &c'.'  Spenser  feigns,  that  the  magician  Merlin 
made  A  i^ioisie  globe,  and  presented  it  to  king  Ryence,  which  shewed 
Ibe  appioach  of  enemies  and  discovered  treasons*.  This  fiction,  which 
exactly  corresponds  with  Chaucer's  Mirrour,  Spenser  borrowed  from 
aoroc  romance,  perhaps  of  king  Arthur,  fraught  with  orient.-il  fancy. 
Trotn  the  same  sources  came  a  like  fiction  of  Camocns,  in  the  Lusiad*, 
where  a  globe  is  shewn  to  Vasco  de  Gama,  representing  the  universal 
fobric  or  system  of  the  world,  in  which  he  sees  future  king- 
doms and  future  events.  The  Spanish  historians  report  an  American 
tradition,  but  more  probably  invented  by  themselves,  and  built  on 
the  S.iT  -s,  in  which  they  were  so  conversant.     They  pretend 

tlci!  •■  iicfore  the  Spaniards  entered  Mexico,  the  inbabiLints 

r  lUaiious  fowl,  of  unusual  magiuiude  and  shape,  on  the  lake 

t>l  In  the  crown  of  the  head  of  this  wonderful  bird,  there 

waa  a  murouj  or  plate  of  glass,  in  which  the  Mcvicans  saw  their 
fiOMtc  invaders  the  Spani-ords,  and  all  the  disasters  which  afterwards 
ksppencU  to  their  kingdom.    These  superstitions  remained,  even  in 
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the  doctrines  of  philosophers,  long  after  the  darker  ages.     Co 
Agrippa,  a  learned  physician  of  Cologne,  about  the  year  1520, 1 
of  a  fastous  book  on  the  Vanity  of  the  Sciences,  mentions  a  : 
mirrour  which  exhibited  the  form  of  persons  absent  at  commantj 
one  of  these  he  is  said  to  have  shewn  to  the  jwetical  carl  of  Sur 
image  of  his  mistress,  the  beautiful  Geraldinc,  sick  and  rcposind 
couch'.     Nearly  allied  to  this,  was  the  infatuation  o(  suing t/iint 
beryl,  which  was  very  popular  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  is  ; 
to  by    Shakespeare.     The    Arabians    were    also    famous    for 
machineries  of  glass,  in  which  ihcir  chemistry  was  more  imme 
concerned.     The  philosophers  of  their  school  invented  a  slor 
magical  stecl-glass,  placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the  summit  of  a  loftyJ 
near  the  city  of  Alexandria,  for  burning  ships  at  a  distance,  f 
Arabians  c^led  this  pillar  Hcmadejlaeor,  or  the  pillar  of  the  Aral) 
I  think  it  is  mentioned  by  Sandys.    Roger  Bacon  has  left  a  mand 
tract  on  the  formation  of  burning-glasses* :  and  he  relates  that  tb 
buniing-glass  which  he  constructed  cost  him  sixty  pounds  of  Pa 
nioney*.     Ptolemy,  who  seems  to  have  been  confounded  with  Pt< 
the   Egyptian  astrologer  and  geographer,    was   famous  amon 
eastern  writers  and  tlieir  followers  for  his  skill  in  operations  of  i 
Spenser  mentions  a  miraculous  tower  of  glass  built  by  Ptolemy, ' 
concealed  his  mistress  the  Eg)-ptian  Phao,  while  the  invisible  i 
itants  viewed  all  the  world  from  every  part  of  it 

Great  Ptolomee  it  for  his  leman's  sake 
Ybuildcd  all  of  glass  by  magickc  power, 
And  also  it  impregnable  did  make". 

But  this  magical  fortress,  although  impregnable,  was  easily  brofc 
pieces  at  one  stroke  by  the  builder,  when  his  mistress  ceased  la 
One  of  Boyardo's  extravagancies  is  a  prodigious  wall  of  glass  bu 

t  ll  u  divcrtine  in  tliis  book  to  ob««rve  the  intancy  of  experimentjU  phDoaophy, 
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sotae  laagicUn  in  Africa,  which  obviously  betrays  its  foundation  in 

Ar   '         '  ' 'le  and  Arabian  philosophy'. 

J  Sword,  another  of  Uie  gifts  presented  by  the  strange 
knii;Iil  to  Lambuscin,  endued  with  medical  virtues,  and  so  hard  as  to 
fierct  the  most  «)tid  annour,  is  likewise  an  Arabian  idea.  It  was  sug- 
g-  lu.-ir  skill  in  medicine,  by  which  they  affected  to  communi- 

C.*:  qualities  to  various  substances^,  and  from  their  know- 

kdtic  ul'  tciupering  iron  and  hardening  all  kinds  of  mctaF.  It  is  the 
classical  spear  of  Pcleus,  perhaps  originally  fabricated  in  the  same 
legions  of  Dincy. 

And  othir  folk  han  wondrid  on  the  Sworde, 
That  wold  so  percin  thorow  evcrie  thing  ; 

[  And  fell  in  speche  of  Telcphus  the  king, 

■  And  of  Achilles  for  his  quynte  spcrc 

I  For  he  couth  with  it  botlie  hele  and  derc' 

H  Right  in  soche  wise  as  men  may  by  that  sworde, 

I  Of  which  right  now  you  have  your  seltis  tiarde. 

I  TUei  spake  of  sundri  harding  of  mctall 

f  And  spake  of  mcdicinis  ihcr  withall, 

And  how  and  when  it  sholdin  hardin  be,  ic*. 
The  sirord  which  liemi  in  the  Orlando  Innajiorato,  gives  to  the 
hero  Rnggicro,  is  tempered  by  much  the  same  sort  of  magic. 
■  Qod  brando  con  tal  tempra  fabbricato, 

H  Che  taglia  incanto  ad  ogni  fatatnra". 

So  also  his  contintiator  Ariosto, 

Non  vale  incanto,  ov'elle  mette  il  taglio''. 

Aad  tbc  notion  that  this  weapon  could  resist  all  incantations,  is  like 
Uk  fiction  above-mentioned  of  the  buckler  of  the  Arabian  giant  Ben 
CiaA,  which  bafHcd  the  force  of  charms  and  enchantments  made  by 
giaiUs  or  demons'.  Spenser  has  a  sword  endued  with  the  same  elfi- 
acf,  tbc  metal  of  which  the  magician  Merhn  mixed  with  the  juice  of 
iDcadow-woit,  that  it  might  be  proof  against  cncluinlment  ;  and  aftet- 
vafd*.  ha\'iiig  forged  the  blade  in  tbc  tUuncs  of  Etna,  be  gave  it  hidden 
virtiK  by  dipping  it  seven  times  in  the  bitter  waters  of  Styx".     From 
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the  same  origin  is  alsothe  golden  lance  of  Berni,  which  Calatron  king  ot 
Cathaja,  father  of  the  beautiful  Angelica  and  the  invincible  champioD 
Argalia,  procured  for  his  son  by  the  help  of  a  majjician.  This  lancc 
was  of  such  irresistible  power,  that  it  unhorsed  a  kiiighi  the  instant  he 
was  touched  with  its  point. 

Una  lancia  d'oro, 


Fatto  con  arte,  e  con  sottil  lavoro. 
£  quella  lancia  di  natura  tale, 
Che  rcsister  non  puossi  alia  sua  spinta ; 
Forxa,  o  destnicj/:a  contra  lei  non  vale, 
Convien  chc  I'una,  c  I'altra  resti  vinta  : 
Incanto,  a  cui  non  c  nel  monde  eguale, 
L'ha  di  tanta  pussanza  inturnu  cinta, 
Che  ne  il  come  di  Drava,  ni  Rinaldo, 
Nc  il  luondo  ai  culpu  suo  starebbe  saldo'. 

Britomart  in  Spenser  is  armed  with  the  same  enchanted  spear,  wW 
was  made  by  Bladud  an  ancient  IJritish  king  skilled  in  magic'. 

The  Ring,  a  gift  to  the  king's  daughter  Canace,  which  taught  the 
language  of  birds,  is  also  quite  in  the  style  of  some  others  of  the  occult 
sciences  of  these  inventive  philosophers' :  and  it  is  the  fashion  of  the 
oriental  fabulists  to  give  language  to  brutes  in  general,  but  to  under- 
stand the  language  of  birds,  was  peculiarly  one  of  the  boasted  seienccf 
of  the  Arabians ;  who  pretend  that  many  of  their  counirvmen  haw 
been  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  language  of  birds,  ever  smcc  the 
time  of  king  Solomon.  Their  writers  relate,  that  Balkis  the  queen  i>( 
Sheba,  or  Saba,  had  a  bird  called  Hudbud,  that  is,  a  lapwing,  which 
she  dispatched  to  king  Solomon  on  various  occasions ;  and  tliat  this 
trusty  bird  was  the  messenger  of  their  amours.  Wc  arc  told,  that  So- 
lomon having  been  secretly  informed  by  this  winged  cunlidant,  that 
Balkis  intended  to  honour  him  with  a  grand  embassy,  enclosed  a  spa- 
cious square  with  a  wall  of  gold  and  silver  bricks,  in  which  he  rjingcd 
his  numerous  troops  and  attendants  in  order  to  receive  the  ambassadors 
who  were  astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  these  splendid  and  unex- 
pected preparations*.  Monsieur  I'Herbclot  tells  a  curious  story  of  an 
Arab  feeding  his  camels  in  a  solitary  wilderness,  who  was  accosted  for 
a  draught  of  water  by  Alhejaj  a  famous  Arabian  conunander,  and  who 
had  been  separated  from  his  retinue  in  hunting.  While  they  were  talk- 
ing together,  a  bird  ilcw  over  iheir  heads,  making  at  the  same  time  Ul 
unusual  sort  of  noise ;  which  the  camel-feeder  hearing,  looked  stciir 

3  Orl  Inaaffl.  i.  L  u,  43.  See  also,  L  u.  6t.  so,  &C.  And  AnoMO,  viii.  t^.  xviH.  vk 
xjdii.  1^ 

'  I-":iiry  Onccn,  iiL  3.  6a,  i*.  6,  6.  iil  i.  4. 
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Alhejaj,  and  demanded  who  he  was.  Alhcjnj,  not  choosing  to 
im  a  direct  answer,  desired  to  know  the  reason  of  that  question. 
Kani&c,  replied  the  camcl-fcedcr,  this  bird  assured  me,  th.it  a  com- 
,ny  of  people  is  coming  this  way,  and  that  you  arc  the  chief  of  them.' 
>ile  he  was  speaking,  Alhcjaj'?  attendants  arrived', 
'his  wonderful  ring  also  imp:mcd  to  the  wearer  a  knowledge  of  the 
ibties  uf  plants,  which  formed  an  important  part  of  the  Arabian 

thy. 
The  vertties  of  this  ring  if  ye  woll  here 
Are  these,  that  if  she  list  it  for  to  were. 
Upon  her  thomb,  or  in  her  purse  it  bcre. 
There  is  no  fowle  that  fleith  undir  heven 
That  she  ne  shal  wcle  undcrstond  his  stevcn*, 
And  know  his  mcning  opinly  and  plain, 
Ami  answere  him  in  hts  language  againe. 
And  cverie  grasse  that  growith  upon  role. 
She  shal  wele  knowc,  and  whom  it  woU  do  bote: 
All  be  his  woundis  never  so  depc  and  wide". 

lT«Ty  Tf-nAer  of  taste  and  imagination  must  regret,  that  instead  of 

■  '.••tail  of  tlic  quaint  effects  of  Canace's  ring,  in 

her  amours,  and  talks  familiarly  of  Troilus,  Paris, 

\  j.i  ■  achievements  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  pcr- 

nt''  lice  of  the  horse  of  brass,  are  either  lost,  or  that 

I  the  storj-,  by  f.ir  the  most  interesting,  was  never  written. 

^  ;iningc  knight  has  explained  to  Cambuscan  the  m.inage- 

rthis  magical  courser,  he  vanishes  on  a  sudden,  and  we  bear 
of  him. 

And  aftir  suppir  goth  this  nobil  king 

Toscnc  this  Horse  of  Brass,  with  all  his  rout 

Of  lordis  and  of  ladies  him  alxiut : 

SorJi  wondering  was  thcr  on  this  Horse  of  Brass^ 

Tluit  siihin  ihc  ^reie  siege  of  Troye  was, 

Thcr  as  men  wundrid  on  an  horse  .ilso, 

Ne  w.as  ther  sorh  a  wondering  as  wastho'. 

But  f;n  ilK  ill.   Win-'  .i<l-ith  the  knight 

Til  're  and  the  might ; 

All'    ,  IIS  governaunce  ; 

The  hors  anon  gan  fonh  to  triji  and  daunce. 

When  that  the  knight  laid  hold  upon  his  reine. — 

.  ttti  •ui«  V  HrniAce  En**  Vrsei'  Ai.  Tn^Krrt.  p-  44*.  T!ii«  AniKan  cn«n. 
•  ¥lAt  dfJklU  cMiurf  In  the  .Sm-cx  Win  it  astiim,  one  of  the  talcs  a  rmindol 
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Enfourmid  when  the  king  was  of  the  knight. 
And  hath  conceived  in  his  wit  aright, 
The  mannir  and  the  form  of  all  the  thing, 
Full  glad  and  blyth,  this  nobil  doubly  king 
Rcpairith  to  his  revell  as  befome : 
The  brydil  is  into  the  Toure  ybom, 
And  kept  among  his  jewels '  Icfe  and  dere: 
The  horse  vanishith :  I'not  in  what  manerc*. 

By  such  inventions  we  are  willing  to  be  deceived.    These  aie  the 
triumphs  of  deception  over  truth. 

Magnanima  mensogna,  hor  quandoe  al  viero 
Si  bcllo,  che  si  possa  a  te  preporre  i 

The  ClF-RKE  of  Oxenfordes  Tale,  or  the  story  of  Patient  Cn- 
silde,  is  the  next  of  Chaucer's  Talcs  in  the  serious  style  which  desen'cs 
mention.  The  Gierke  declares  in  his  Prologue,  that  he  learned  this 
tale  of  Petrarch  at  Padua.  But  it  was  the  invention  of  Boccicio,  and 
is  the  last  in  his  Decameron'.  Petrarch,  although  most  intimately 
connected  with  Doccacio  for  near  thirty  years,  never  had  seen  the  De- 
cameron till  just  before  his  death.  It  accidentally  fell  into  his  hands, 
while  he  resided  at  Arque  between  Venice  and  Padua,  in  the  year  l}74. 
The  tale  of  Grisilde  struck  him  the  most  of  any :  so  much,  that  be 
got  it  by  heart  to  relate  it  to  his  friends  at  Padua.  Finding  that  itwa» 
the  most  popular  of  all  Boccacio's  tales,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
did  not  understand  iLilian,  and  to  spread  its  circulation,  he  tr?'--!'"-' 
it  into  Litin  with  some  alterations.  Petrarch  relates  this  in  .t 
Boccacio  :  and  adds,  that  on  shewing  the  translation  to  one  ..n  ri.a 
Padu<in  friends,  the  latter,  touched  with  the  tenderness  of  the  story, 
burst  into  such  frequent  and  violent  fits  of  tears,  that  he  could  not 
read  to  the  end.  In  the  same  letter  he  says,  tliat  a  Veronese  having 
heard  of  the  Paduan's  exquisiteness  of  feeling  on  this  occasion,  fc« 
solved  to  try  the  experiment.  He  read  the  whole  aloud  from  the  t«- 
ginning  to  the  end,  without  the  least  change  of  voice  or  counten 
but  on  returning  the  book  to  Petrarch,  confessed  that  it  was  an  ifl 
ing  stor)':    'I  should  have  wept,  added  he,  like  the   !'  ^\^ 

•thought  the  story  true.     But  the  whole  is  a  manifest  li>.t 

1  ypc*tia.     Precimn  thincs.  *r.  tjv  *tn.  55?.  ?cn. 
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W3S,  nor  ever  will  be,  such  a  wife  as  Grisildc'.'    Chaucer,  as 
f  arjlion  in  the  Prologue  seems  to  imply,  received  this 

I  icb,  and  not  from   Uoccacio  :  and   I   am  inclmed  to 

think,  thai  be  did  not  take  it  from  Petrarch's  Latin  translation,  but  that 
he  was  one  of  those  friends  to  whom  Petrarch  used  to  relate  it  at  Padua. 
This  too  seems  sufficiently  pointed  out  in  the  words  of  the  Prologue. 

I  woUc  you  telle  a  tale  which  that  I 
Lemid  at  Padow  of  a  worthie  clerke:  — 
Frauncis  Pctrarke,  the  laureate  pocte, 
Hightin  tliis  clerke,  whose  rhetorike  so  swete 
Enluminid  Italic  of  poclrie^. 

Oijuccr's  taJe  is  also  much  longer,  and  more  circumstancial,  than 
:io's.  Petrarch's  I^tin  translation  from  Boccacio  was  never 
!.  It  is  in  the  royal  librar)-  at  Paris,  and  in  that  of  Magdalene 
at  Oxford',  'And  in  Ucnnct  college  Ubrary  with  this  title. 
k^QRiA  sivc  Fabula  de  nobili  Marchione  Walterio  domino 
[  Saluciarum,  quomodo  duxitiniixoremGRisiLDEM  pauperciilam, 
IJ»  constantiam  ct  paticntiam  mirabiliter  ct  acriter  comprobavit : 
dc  Tulgari  scrmone  Saluciarum  in  Latinum  transtulit  D.  Fran- 
'oscuj  Potrarcha.'  CLXXVii.  la  foL  76.  Again,  ibid.  CCLXXV.  14.  fol. 
163.  Ag.\in,  ibid.  coccL\nii.  3.  with  the  date  1476,  I  suppose,  from  the 
scribe.    And  in  Bibl.  Bodl.  MSS.  Laud.  G.  80. 

TI>c  -sinrr  soon  became  so  popular  in  France,  that  the  comedians  of 
r  1  a  Mystery  in  French  verse  entitled,  Le  Mystere 

t-i  MaR(.|UIS  of.  Saluces,  in  the  year  1393'.    Lydgate, 

b1ii>U31  Ciuuccr's  cotcinporar)-,  in  his  manuscript  poem  entitled,  the 
Tlun'LE  OF  Glass*,  among  the  celebrated  lovers  painted  on  the  walls 
of  tbe  temple*,  mentions  Dido,  Mcdca  and  Jason,  Penelope,  Alcestis, 

1  Vm  it  Prtrurh,  ui  nrj. 

t  ^  i!.»T    p   ■»*    '  ■»»     Afi«T«Tinl«  Pmiith  b  ■OWionol  ■•  dead.    H«  died  of  an  ipo- 

im  de  vntfari  in  L^tinAm  linguun  tnducra.*    Bin 

.;<.hje  de  inM^ni  obedicttlM  el  frie  ii»'-n.i  l".ri«Mi» 

--.      ,<T    n.c    R.     _     .     .    .     .    A.ti.     r  *'■        *    ■     in 

In  I'-iM.  llodl.  Oxon.     Atnung  I'  in 

Pctnirrtis    mper    Hutorum    ^^  ct 

'  f,  by  Jeui  Doniicfoin.     Thh  M  the  Mholt 

\''.'yr*,  m'n  rn  nmr  fmnfrnwe  et  I'flr  j**rKm- 


.'•1-v 


■Jll    Mil-  'lil.JOd 

.1,  OD    *  SUtfC  «f 

u.    The  French 

■--...      ,i-.n.    .    .1       i II,    J.      ;«  ..    4(0. 

aefruin  ihe  LaiIo,  '(JtiuJdc'*  bumU«  paimocv' 
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Patient  Grisiloe,  Bel    Isoulde  and    Sir  Tristram',  Pyrarous  and 
Thisbe,  Theseus,  Lucretia,  Canace,  Palamon  and  Emilia'. 

The  pathos  of  this  poem,  which  is  indeed  exquisite,  chiefly  consists 
in  invention  of  incidents,  and  the  contrivance  of  the  story,  which  can- 
not conveniently  be  developed  in  this  place :  and  it  will  be  impossible 
to  (jive  any  idea  of  its  essential  excellence  by  exhibiting  detached 
parts.    The  versification  is  equal  to  the  rest  of  our  author's  poetry. 


SECTION    XVI, 


1 


The  Tale  of  the  Nonnes  Priest  is  perhaps  a  story  of  English  growth. 
The  story  of  tlie  cock  and  the  fox  is  evidently  borrowed  from  a  collec- 
tion of  Esopcan  and  other  fables,  written  by  Marie  a  French  poetess, 
whose  Lais  are  preserved  in  MSS.  Harl.  ut  infr,  sec  f.  139.  Beside 
the  absolute  resemblance,  it  appears  still  more  probable  that  Chaacer 
copied  from  Marie,  because  no  such  fable  is  to  be  found  either  in  the 
Greek  J^sop,  or  in  any  of  the  Latin  Esopcan  compilations  of  the  d»xk 
ges.  See  .MSS.  Harl.  978,  f.  76,  All  the  manuscripts  of  Marie's 
s  in  the  British  Museum  prove,  that  she  translated  her  work'dc 
'  I'Anglois  en  Roman.'  Probably  her  English  original  was  Alfred's 
Anglo-Saxon  version  of  Esop  modernised,  and  still  bearing  his  ruune. 
She  professes  to  follow  the  version  of  a  king ;  who,  in  the  best  of  the 
llarieian  copies,  is  called  Ll  REIS  Alured.  MSS.  Haru  978.  supr. 
citat.  She  appears,  from  passages  in  her  Lais,  to  have  understood 
Enghsh.  See  Chaucer's  Canterb.  Tales,  vol.  iv.  p.  179.  I  will 
give  her  Epilogue  to  the  Fables  from  MSS,  James,  viii.  p.  33.  Bihl 
BodL 

Al  I'lncment  dc  cest  escrit  Qu'  en  romanz  ai  treite  e  dit 

Me  numeral  pour  remembrauncc     Marie  ai  nun  sui  de  France 

byr.itnltter  de  reMcpr'chc.  l^furc  i?(n      It  wtj?;  finished  a  few  y^ir?  aOrrw^nl*  ^v  TVm* 


tgo.     ( 


-.^m-.'ii,   JuCi^    Mil.  cal.'uj,    O- 
.1  of  rnnce.     l.\  Via  it   LCS  <. 

lliiy  jfc  meniuneil  lo  OuiKer**  AstmaUM  vr  ».><<ir^h 

1.LJC  16. 
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c  que  cicrc  plusur 
;iul  sur  li  sa  die 
cuntc  Wllame 
■  le  ccste  livre  feirc 
n  cest  livre 
Latin  Ic  tuma 
Lc  -  a  puis  en  Engleis 

Si  cumjeo  poi  plus  proprement 


Prendreient  sur  eus  mun  labciir 
Eil  fcit  que  fol  que  sei  ubiie 
Le  plus  v.-iillant  de  nul  realmo 
E  dcs  Engleis  en  romanz  trcire 
Quil  translata  e  fist  cscrire 
Lc  Rciz  Alurez  que  mut  lama 
E  jeo  lai  rimec  en  Franceis 
Ore  pri  a  dicu  omnipotent,  &c. 

The  figment  of  Dan  Burnell's  Ass  is  taken  from  a  Latin  poem  entitled, 
SHECULVN  Stultorum',  written  by  Nigellus  de  Wireker,  monk  and 
precentor  of  Canterbury  cathedral,  a  profound  theologist,  who  flourished 
about  the  year  1 200*.  The  narrative  of  the  two  pilgrims  is  borrowed 
from  Valerius  Maximus*.  It  is  also  related  by  Cicero,  a  less  known 
aiMlale^s  favorite  author*.  There  is  much  humour  in  the  description  of 
the  prodigious  confusion  which  happened  in  the  farm-yard  after  the 
tax  tuid  conveyed  away  the  cock. 

-Aftir  him  they  ran, 


And  eke  with  stavis  many  anothir  man. 

Ran  Coll  our  dogge,  Talbot,  and  eke  Garlond', 

And  Malkin  with  herdistaffe  in  her  honU. 

Ran  cowc  and  calfe,  and  eke  the  very  hoggcs. — 

The  duckis  cryed  as  men  would  hem  quell  , 

The  geese  for  fere  flewin  ovir  the  trees, 

Out  of  the  hivis  came  the  swarme  of  bees'. 

Cvcn  Jack  Strawe's  insurrection,  a  recent  transaction,  was  not  attended 
with  so  much  noise  and  disturbance. 

So  hidious  was  the  noise,  aA  Brntdicitt  / 
Certes  ne  Jack  Strawe,  nc  all  his  mcinc, 
Ncmadin  ne\ir  shoutis  half  so  shrill,  &.<*. 

The  importance  and  affectation  of  sagacity  with  which  dame  P.irtlctt 
invcr.icites  her  mcclic.il  advice,  and  displays  her  knowledge  in 
ridicule  on  tile  state  of  medicine  and  its  professors". 
i-r  strain,  the  cock  is  thus  beautifully  described,  and  not 
wkhoiil  some  striking  and  picturesque  allusions  to  the  manners  of  the 
times. 

A  cockc  hight  chaunticlere, 

In  -iI  rh<- 1-111.!  i.f  crowing  nas  his  pere. 
i                           lericrthan  llic  mcric  '"orgon 
that  in  the  churchis  gon. 
1'*  was  his  crowing  in  his  logc** 
Llock,  or  abbey  horologe. 

>  Or  jAhn  of  Salubury.    Prmtcd  at  CiAo^  in  1449. 

*  Sec  Vtl.  Ma^  i.  7.    Aad  Ck.  de  Diviiui.  i  17- 
,---,-  'Kill.  'v.  M>& 

I  «■  >«•%     Tku  b  •  proof  ttal  ihc  CAkTlHulllv  Tal«s  were  not  written  uU  after  ua 

■  ^  M)a  W  OfvU'  "  Qtattt.  U  Pea.    Yard. 
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His  comb  was  reddir  than  the  fine  corall, 

And  battelled'  as  it  were  a  castill  wall, 

His  bake  was  blacke  as  any  get  it  shonl^ 

Like  asurc  were  his  leggis,  and  his  tone' : 

His  nailis  whiter  than  the  lillic  floure. 

And  like  the  burnid  golde  was  his  colore'. 
In  this  poem  the  fox  is  compared  to  the  three  arch-traitors  Judos 
Iscariot,  Virgil's  Sinon,  and  Ganilion  who  betrayed  the  Christian  army 
under  Charlemagne  to  the  Saracens,  and  is  mentioned  by  archbishop 
Turpin*.  Here  also  are  cited,  as  writers  of  high  note  or  authority, 
Cato,  Physiologus  or  Pliny  the  elder,  Bocthius  on  music,  the  author  of 
the  legend  of  the  life  of  St.  Kcnelmc,  Josephus,  the  historian  of  Sir 
Lancelot  du  Lake,  St.  Austin,  bishop  Bradwardine,  Jeffrey  Vinesauf 
who  wrote  a  monody  in  Latin  verse  on  the  death  of  king  Richard  I., 
Ecclcsiastes,  Virgil,  and  Macrobius. 

Our  author's  January  and  May,  or  the  MARCHAt;NT's  Tale,  seem* 
to  be  an  old  Lombard  story.  But  m.any  passages  in  it  arc  evidently 
taken  from  the  POLVCRATICON  of  John  of  Salisbury,  De  moUsliis  tt 
onerilius  conjugiorum  secundum  Hieronymum  ft  alios  philosofihos.  Et 
Je ptinicie libuiinis.  Etde  tnuluris Eph^simr  et similium  Jid/'.''  \nA  by 
the  way,  about  forty  verses  belonging  to  this  argument  arc  translated 
from  the  same  chapter  of  the  Polycraticon,  in  the  Wife  of  Bath's 
Prologue'.  In  the  meantime  it  is  not  improbable,  that  this  talc  tnight 
have  originally  been  oriental.  A  Persian  tale  is  just  published  which 
it  extremely  resembles',  and  it  has  much  of  the  allegory  of  an  eastern 
apologue. 

The  following  description  of  the  wedding-feast  of  January  and  May  is 
conceived  and  expressed  with  a  distinguished  degrecof  poetical  elegance. 
Thus  ben  thei  weddid  with  solempnitc, 
And  at  the  feste  sittith  both  he  and  she, 
With  othir  worthy  folk  upon  the  dcis*  : 

1  Embattled.              »  Toct              »  v.  gfa.  «  v.  ij^i.     Monk  T,  ».  8o& 
B  L  viii.  c  ti.  fol.  i^y  b.  edit.  1515. 

1  Mention  ii  made  m  this  Pfoloffue  of  St    Jerom  ajid  Tlie-^'ijlira.it,  .:.ii  tlui  iutjcrt,  v  iff 

674.     The  author  of  the    Pol)'cniticon    ■;  •  i^jji 

*  attclorr  Uiervnimei    aurcolui    Th^ffJi-  i.  • 

Chaucer  likewise,  on  tbi&  occasion,  utes   *  -«Jli 

-<lft))c  middle  ages,  Valerius  Maximum.     It   u  .:  ■^■ow 

►Of  Oxford,  under  the  ft'-^umed  name  of  Valeri  s^ 

[  i^w.  .-'.■.f',:  '..tiv..     ThiM'i'-' •■  i'  in  the  Bodleian  i  '4. 

M.  name,  het:aii:>e  '^u.:  iha 

m's  Workj.      Sonv  •• 

.1 '■:,<, i:t.      irt!i:.f   :  •>< 


•Tiuf, 
Caud 

•  Y-. 

^ 


i-er.'     Uaiil.   15S6,  ^io. 

('•  439-         ,  ,     „       ^ 
-  -Adventure  of  the  PearTl«<, 

iiL    i ,  ;'m  ^'--iiiiac*,  writieo  by  €•'<- 
.y..-'    i'hc  same  Cable  U  ftii> 


ive  iW-t  iloatlauc- 


Ist--. 


mfU» 


^  I   liisc  tii-'IjincJ  tlii^  wjrJ.     [lut    wiU   here   add   some   new   illu&traiiMtm  oft:     t'** 
doubicdly  the  high  ubie  in  a  public  tcCeclory,  u  appeaix  Crom  tbeae  wimli  in  Maot** 
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All  ful  of  joyc  and  bliss  is  the  paleis, 

And  ful  of  instninients  and  of  viiailc. 

And  ilie  most  dayntylst  of  al  Italic. 

Before  him  stode  sochc  instrumcuts  of  soune, 

That  Orpheus,  ne  ofThebis  Amphioune 

Nc  madm  ncvir  sochc  a  melodic ; 

At  evcrie  cours  cam  the  loud  minstralcie, 

That  ne\'er  Joab  trompid',  for  to  bene, 

Neither  Thcodamas  yet  half  so  ctcre. 

At  Thebis,  when  the  cite  was  in  dout''. 

Bacchus  the  wine  them  skinkith-'  al  about. 

And  Venus  Ltugith  blithe  on  evcrie  wight, 

For  January  was  become  her  knight, 

And  wold  in  both  assayin  her  corage 

In  liberty  and  eke  in  marriage, 

And  with  her  firebronde  in  her  bond  aboutc 

Dauncilh  before  the  bride  and  al  the  route. 

And  ccrtcinly  I  dare  say  wel  right  this, 

Hymeneus  that  god  of  wedding  is 

Saw  never  so  mcry  a  wedded  man. 

Hold  thou  thy  pc.ice,  thou  poet  Marcian*, 

That  writist  us  that  ilk  wedding  merry 

Of  Philology  and  of  Mercury, 

And  of  the  song^is  that  the  Muses  song  ; 

Too  small  is  both  thy  pen,  and  eke  thy  long. 

For  to  discrivin  of  his  marriage. 

When  tendir  Youtli  has  married  stooping  age — 

Mav  that  sittin  with  so  benign  a  chcre 

That  her  to  behold  it  scmcd  a  fciric* ; 

Qucnc  Hester  lokid  nerwith  soch  an  eye 

On  Assuere,  so  meke  a  lokc  hath  she: 

I  may  you  not  dcvis  al  her  bewte, 

But  thus  much  of  her  bewte  tel  1  may 

That  she  was  like  the  bright  morowc  of  May, 

Fulhllcd  of  all  bcvrte  and  plesaunce. 

Tho  January  is  ravished  in  a  trance 

At  evcrie  time  he  lokid  in  her  face. 

But  in  his  hcrt  he  gan  her  to  menace,  &c". 

Kden  and  Pope  had  modernised  the  two  last  mentioned  poems. 
isydcn  the  talc  of  the  Nonnks  Priest,  and  Pope  that  of  January 
■ft^l  AV :  intending  perhaps  to  give  patterns  of  the  best  of  Chaucer's 

In"  li  over  lite   bc;i(l  ^(  the   )imici)Ml   pcnuo   al  »  mngnit)<;«ii( 

"^  to  the  t^U  (U   which  he  sate.      In  the  andcst  VxKnth 

Au  piui  hdut  tiAi&  ua\  toy  AnMti. 

I  i<  ^  Cm  ttbt«,  or,  whkh  u  much  the  »atne  thing,  under  the  fai^tcft  eooopif. 

'  ^  W**  '  A|i^iastmay,  snchjintnicnt  *  V.  las^.  Urc 
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Tales  in  the  comic  species.  But  I  am  of  opinion  th.it  the  MlLLru'!! 
Tai.e  has  more  true  humour  than  either.  Not  that  I  mc;in  to  pa}liate 
the  lenly  of  the  story,  which  was  most  probably  chosen  by  Chaucer  in 
compliance  with  the  prevailing  manners  of  an  unpolished  age,  and 
agreeable  to  ideas  of  festivity  not  always  the  most  delicate  and  refined. 
Chaucer  abounds  in  liberties  of  this  kind,  and  this  must  be  his  apology. 
So  does  Bocaicio,  and  perhaps  much  more,  but  from  a  different  cause. 
The  licentiousness  of  Boccacio's  tales,  which  he  composed  pfr  cacaar 
It  malincolia  dflU  fttnine,  to  amuse  the  ladies,  is  to  be  vindicated,  at 
least  accounted  for,  on  other  principles  :  it  was  not  so  much  the  conse- 
quence of  popular  incivility,  as  it  was  owing  to  a  particular  e\'ent  of  the 
writer's  age.  Just  before  Boccacio  wrote,  the  plague  at  Florence  had 
totally  changed  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people.  Only  a  few 
of  the  women  had  survived  this  fatal  m.ilady ;  who  having  lost  their 
husbands,  parents,  or  friends,  gradually  grew  regardless  of  those  con- 
straints and  customary  formalities  which  before  of  course  influenced 
their  behaviour.  For  want  of  female  attend.ints,  they  were  obli(»cd 
often  to  take  men  only  into  their  service :  and  this  circumstance  greatly 
contributed  to  destroy  their  habits  of  delicacy,  and  gave  an  opening  to 
various  freedoms  and  indecencies  unsuitable  to  the  sex,  and  frequently 
productive  of  very  serious  consequences.  As  to  the  monasteries,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Boccacio  should  have  made  them  the  scenes  of  his 
most  libertine  stories.  The  plague  had  thrown  open  their  gates.  The 
monks  and  nuns  wandered  abroad,  and  partaking  of  the  common 
liberties  of  life,  and  the  levities  of  the  world,  forgot  the  rigour  of  their 
institutions,  and  the  severity  of  their  ecclesiastical  characters.  At 
the  ceasing  of  the  plague,  when  the  religious  were  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  their  cloisters,  they  could  not  forsake  their  attachment  to 
these  secular  indulgences ;  they  continued  to  practise  the  same  free 
course  of  life,  and  would  not  submit  to  tlie  disagreeable  and  unsocial 
injunctions  of  their  respective  orders.  Cotemporary  historians  give  a 
shocking  representation  of  the  unbounded  debaucheries  of  the  Florell> 
tines  on  this  occasion :  and  ecclesiastical  writers  mention  this  pcnod 
as  the  grand  epoch  of  the  relaxation  of  monastic  discipline.  Boccacio 
did  not  escape  the  censure  of  the  church  for  these  compositions,  Hij 
conversion  was  a  point  much  laboured  ;  and  in  expiation  of  his  follits, 
he  was  almost  persuaded  to  renounce  poetry  and  the  heathen  authors, 
and  to  turn  Carthusian.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  Boccacio's  life  was 
almost  as  loose  as  his  writings :  till  he  was  in  great  measure  rcclaimei 
by  the  powerful  remonstrances  of  his  master  Petrarch,  who  talked  much 
more  to  the  purpose  than  his  confessor.  This  Boccacio  himself 
acknowledges  in  the  fifth  of  his  eclogues,  which  like  those  of  Petnich 
are  enigmatical  and  obscure,  entitled  Phii.osotrophos, 

But  to  return  to  the  Miller's  Tale.    The  character  of  the  CJcrkt 
of  Oxford,  who  studied  astrology,  it  science  then  in  high  repute,  hi\x\^ 
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ler  the  s|>ecioiis  appearance  of  decorum,  and  the  mask  of  the 
ioas  philosopher,  carried  on  the  intrigues,  is  painted  with  these 
jy  orcumstances. 

This  clerkc  yclepid  was  hend  Nicholas*, 

Of  deme*  love  he  couth  and  of  solas  : 

And  thereto  was  he  slie,  and  right  prive, 

And  like  unto  a  maidin  for  to  sc. 

A  chambrc  had  he  in  that  hostclrie* 

Alone,  withoutin  any  company, 

Full  fetously  ydight  with  herbis  sotc*; 

And  he  himself  as  swete  as  in  the  rote* 

Of  licoris,  or  any  seduwall*. 

His  almagist',  and  bokis  grate  and  small, 

His  asterlagour*  longing  for  his  art. 

His  augrim  stonis'  lying  feirc  apart. 

On  shelvis,  at  couchid  at  his  beddis  hede; 

His  presse"  ycoverid  with  a  folding  rede 

And  all  above  there  lay  a  gay  fautrie". 

On  which  he  made  on  nightis  melodie 

So  swetely  that  at  the  chamber  rung. 

And  Angelus  ad  Virginem  he  sung** 

In  the  description  of  the  young  wife  of  our  philosopher's  host,  there 
gi«at  elegance  with  a  mixture  of  burlesque  allusions.    Not  to  mention 

le  curiosity  of  a  female  portrait,  drawn  with  so  much  exactness  at 

ich  a  distance  of  time. 

Faire  was  this  yonge  wife  and  therwithall 
As  a  wesill'^  her  boidic  gent  and  small, 

>  Tlw  (cntle  Nicholas.  *  Secret 

%  Hmpitiutm,  one  of  the  old  hostcU  at  Oxford,  which  were  very  numerous  before  the  foun- 
btioB  of  the  coUega.  This  is  one  of  the  citizen's  houses ;  a  circumsiauce  which  gave  rise  to 
bcaory. 

•  Sweet.  'Root.  « The  herb  Valerian. 

'  A  book  cT  aftrooomy  written  by  Ptolemy.  It  was  in  thirteen  books.  He  «Tote  al^o  four 
Noksof  judicia]  auro'o^.  He  was  an  F^^yptian  astri^Iogist,  and  flourished  under  Marcus 
haaamuL  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Somjmjur's  Tale,  v.  1035,  and  the  Wi/f  qf  Hatk's 
fttlnw,  V.  334. 

^Afltcnabore.    An  astrolabe. 

i  SMoes  Cor  computation.    AuRrim  U  Algorithm^  the  sum  of  the  principal  rules  of  common 

'^  '  "' '      Chaucer  wa.s  himself  an  adept  in  tliU  sort  of  knowledge.    The  learned  Scldcn  is 


ioBmioa,  that  his  Attiv/a6e  wa&  compiled  from  the  Arabian  astronomers  and  mathcmiitlcians. 
tmSPnl  to>-  - 

StSSj  is  eaplai  

Mf  proves  his  utimate  acouaintanre  with  the  Hermetic  lihilosophy,  then  much  in  vogue. 


m  IVcC  to  Notes  co  Drayt.   l*oiyolb.  n.  4.  where  the  word  Dulcnmmi^  (Troil.  Cr.  iii, 
,  93SJ  is  explained  to  be  an  Arabic  term^  Tor  a  root  in  cilculation.     His  Chanun  V'uman's 


■«  ia  a  statute  of  Henry  v.,  against  the  transmutation  of  metals,  in  Statut.  an.  4  lien.  V. 
^.  sv.  vix.  A.D.  1416.  Chaucer,  m  the  Aitmhthe,  refers  to  two  famous  mathematicians  and 
MMMMMnof  his  time,  John  Some,  and  Nicholas  Lynne,  both  Carmelite  friars  of  Oxford, 
■i  DiP*P|'f  his  friends,  whom  he  calls  'reverent  clerkes.'  Astrolakt,  p.  440,  col.  i.  Urr. 
ntyhoch  wrote  calendars,  which,  like  Chaucer's  .\strolabe,  were  constructed  for  the  mcri- 
Im  «f  OlionL  Chaucer  mentions  Alcahticius,  an  astronomer,  that  is,  Abdilari  Alchabitius 
~^ — I  Isagon  in  Altrotogiam  was  printed  at  Venice,  1485,  4to.  lb.  fol.  440,  col.  ii.  Compare 
rfoC.  BlbL  Orienial.  p.  963,  b.  V.  Kktaii.  Aiastnorlab.  p.  141,  a.  Nichola-s  Lynne 
kcalaoiied  is  said  to  have  made  several  voy.iges  to  the  most  northerly  parts  of  the 

.. ,  Jofts  of  which  he  presented  to  Edward  111.     Perhans  to  Iceland,  and  the  coasts  of 

Wf»l,  far  astroaoaiical  observations.     These  charts  are  losL     Hakluyt  apud  Anderson. 
■!■.  CeOL  i.  PL  igl,  luh.  uo.  lj<ia.    (See  liakl.  Voy.  i,  tat,  seq.  ed.  tsgS.) 
*  n«H>  n  PsaUcry.    An  instrument  like  a  harp. 

■«.«,»  «fcVir.  UWeasle. 
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A  scint  she  wcrid,  barrid  all  with  silk', 
A  bannecloth^  eke  as  while  ns  morrow  milk. 
Upon  her  Icndis,  full  of  many  a  gore' 
White  was  her  smok,  enibroudid  all  bifore*, 
And  eke  behind,  on  her  colere  about. 
Of  colcblak  silk,  within,  and  eke  wthout. 
The  lapis*  of  her  white  vohpcre* 
Were  of  the  same  sute  of  her  colere'. 
Her  fillit*  brode  of  silke,  and  set  ful  hie. 
And  sikerl)'*  she  had  a  licormis  cic. 
Full  small  j-pullid"*  wcr  her  browis  two, 
And  tho"  were  bent*'  and  blak  as  any  slot 
And  she  was  moch  morcblisfull  for  to  sc 
Than  is  the  newe  pcrienet'''  tre  ; 
And  softer  than  the  wool  is  of  a  wether : 
And  by  her  girdil  hong  a  purse  of  Icther, 
Tassid'*  with  silke,  and  parlid"  with  latoiin*'. 
In  all  this  world  to  sekin  up  and  down, 
There  nis  no  man  so  wise  that  couthe  thence 
So  gay  a  popclctc"  or  so  gay  a  wench. 
Full  brightir  was  the  shining  of  her  hcwe 
Than  in  the  Towtc  the  noble"  forgid  newe. 
But  of  her  song  she  was  so  loud  and  yeme". 
As  any  swallow  sitting  on  a  heme. 
Thereto  she  couthe  skip,  and  make  a  game, 
As  any  kid  or  calfe  foll'wing  her  dame. 
Hir  mouth  was  swete  as  brackit*'  or  the  methe, 
Or  hord  of  applis  layd  in  hay  or  heth. 
Winsing  she  was  as  is  a  jolly  colt, 
Long  as  a  mast,  and  upright  as  a  bolt". 
A  broche^  she  bare  upon  her  low  collcre 
As  brode  as  is  the  bosse  of  a  bokelerc"^. 
Her  shoe  were  lacid  on  her  leggis  hie,  &c'*. 

Nicholas,  as  we  may  suppose,  was  not  proof  against  the  chsnfl<i  of 
this  blooming  hostess.     He  has  frequent  opportunities  of  con 
with  her;  for  herhusbandis  the  carpenterof  Oseney Abbey  near  ' 
and  often   absent  in  the  woods  belonging  to  the  tnonasterj".    HiS 

> 'A  girdle  edged  with  silk.'    Bnt  wc  have  no  f--    --•---'»--■    •        ,         r-     '    .--* 
Sec  siijir,   p.  377,     The  IVhttor  uf  PiilsiCKKis  ' 
Prvil  V.  138      1  ooce  coiijccturcd  httta^d.     bee   1 : 
At.  Sc 

»  Ai-ron.  » Plait.     Fold. 

'Tapei.     SlrinEl,  •  He»d-J»ess. 

•  Kn.H.     T..i>-kiinL  T- 

><> '  Mitdc  tnutll  or  lurrow,  by  plucking. 


>  Edged     Adorned 
••  r:r,!br. 


IS  Archc.l. 


ar-tree. 

i  woilltt  f- 


f «  A  jcwcL 
*1  See  V.  557. 

I  throw  that  he  tiewcnt 

For  be  U  woui  lur  timber  (or  10  go. 


'•  A  young  peai 

iton,  is  doth  of  cold.  *^  *  Su  pretty  a  puppet' 

iKShnU 
&c  1 '  Straight  OS  an 


-ft. 


.t  ufink  made  of  hnney.  spices,  i 
u  Buckler. 


Fnr  timber,  there  out  abbot  hath  htm  WIK 
Atid  dttelliu  at  the  gnoge  a  day  sr  iwu 
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IS  Absalom  a  parish-clerk,  the  gaiest  of  his  calling,  who  being 
amorously  inclined,  very  naturally  avails  himself  of  a  circumstance 
b  ■  his  profession  ;  on  holidays  it  was  his  business  to  carry 

t!i  .bout  the  cliurch,  and  he  takes  this  opportunity  of  casting 

■niawful  glances  on  the  handsomest  dames  of  the  parish.  His 
gallantry,  agility,  affectation  of  dress  and  personal  elegance,  skill  in 
shaving  and  surgery,  smattering  in  the  law,  taste  for  music,  and  many 
other  accomplishments,  are  thus  inimitably  represented  by  Chaucer, 
who  roust  have  much  relished  so  ridiculous  a  charactcT. 

Now  was  ther  of  the  chirch  a  parish  clcrke, 

The  which  that  was  yclepid  Absalon, 

Crull  was  his  hecrc,  and  as  the  gold  it  shone, 

And  stroutid  as  a  fanne  longe  and  brode, 

Ful  straight  and  even  lay  his  jolly  shode*, 

His  rude'  was  rcdde,  his  cyin  gray  as  gosc 

With  Poulis  windows  carvin  on  his  shose*. 

In  hosin  red  he  went  ful  fctously  : 

Yclad  he  was  ful  sinale  and  propirly 

Al  in  a  kirtil'  of  a  light  watchet, 

Ful  fayre,  and  thickc  be  the  pointis  set : 

And  thcreupjKjn  he  hadde  a  gaic  surplice 

As  white  as  is  the  blosomeon  the  rice* 

A  meric  child  he  was,  so  god  me  save. 

Well  couth  he  lettin  blode,  and  clip,  and  shaven 

Or  make  a  chartre  of  land  or  acquittaunce  : 

In  twentic  manir  couth  he  trip  and  daunce, 

After  the  schole  of  Oxenforde  tho, 

And  M-ith  his  Icggis  caslin  to  and  fro. 

And  pleyin  songis  on  a  smale  ribiblc'. 

Thereto  he  song  sometime  a  loud  quinible^ 

Hix  manner  of  making  love  must  not   be  omitted.     He  serenades 
hcT  with  his  guitar. 

Ho  waldth  al  the  night,  and  al  the  day. 

He  kcmhith  his  lockcs  brode,  and  made  him  gay. 

He  woith  her  by  mcnis  and  brocage'. 

And  swore  that  he  would  ben  her  owne  page 

•  Comvltrvion. 


•WiU  Winoo-  MSS,  wpr.  ciuu.  Quawrn.  0.    '.  acu.  iii.  fijo.  u.  4- 

.  .ir.  Lydjuue,    MSS.   ri.lJ.  Ik..ll    l*ir(    16.     Inapoa 

^'  ■umalUitt  comfyU*i  hy  7'^Am  LyitcM*. 

|.L!IY^  ruuiukv  ^i.  nutate*^  Md  fecenie*.  More  forestatr*  it»n  Caveracak 

i  Rblft.  i  Bjr  oflering  money  ;  or  a  wnlrmmt. 
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He  singith  broking*  as  a  nightingale. 
He  sent  her  pimenl^,  inetbc,  and  splcid  ale, 
And  waiirs  piping  hot  out  of  the  gledc', 
And,  for  she  was  of  town,  he  protYrcd  mode*. — 
Sometimes  to  shew  his  lightness  and  maistry 
He  plajith  heraudes*  on  a  scaffold  hie. 
Again, 

When  that  the  firste  cok  hath  crow  anozi, 
Uprisl  tliis  jolly  lovir  Absolon  ; 
And  him  arrayiih  gay  at  point  devise. 
But  first  he  chewith  grcyns*  and  licorice, 
To  smellin  sole,  ere  he  had  kempt  his  here. 
Under  his  tongue  a  true  love  knot  he  bare, 
For  therby  wend  he  to  be  gniciouse  ; 
Then  romitJi  to  the  carpcntcris  house". 


^  <jhi»\*erinB.  *  Explained  .above.  >  ThccxiU. 

*6ee  Rime  op  Sin  Thopas,  v.  3x57.  p  i^r^   t'rr      Mr  Waln.ilc  h.i^  nit-nifn* 
particuUrv  concerning  thcliijuon  Mhtch  a'l 
)i.     I  witl  add,  that  cyder  was  very  earl; 
year,  1^5, an.  23  Edw.  I.  llieking  orders thi; 
four  hundred  quarters  of  wheat,  to  be  collected  lu  utrL^  ' 
convey  the  fame,  b«in^  well  winnowed,  in  good  snip»  (' 
to  put  on  b'xtrd  the  said  &hipc,  ai  the  same  time,  two  hin 
Canterbury.     'I'be  cost  to  be  paid  imniediately  from  ihe  Li»g  i  w^irtii 
oil]  French.  Rcgi&tr.  Joh.  Pontissar.  Epi^c.  Wiriton.  ful.  17-j-     It  iir.- 
tr3n>la(cs,  Luc   i.   21.     'He  !>chnl  not  drinke  wyn   ne  lyiiyr.'     1.. 
about  A.U.  i3lia     At  a  vi^talion  of  SL  Swithln's  priory  At  A^  ' 
it  Appcan  that  the  monks  claimed  to  have,  among  other  ariicl' 
*Vinum,  torn  album  quam  rubcum,  clarctum,  nicdonem.    bu' 
cnriyuthc  isHs-  Regisir.  Priorai.  S   Swith.  Wintoo.  MhS.  $u[ 
ftl«o,  tliat  the  Heniarius  and  Camrrarifn  ctoinicd  every  ycai 
twenty  poundi  in  money,  ad    1337.   Iliid.  quaicrn,  5.      A  bt; 
vcnl  on  the  day  of  hii  anmvcr^iry.   '  unara  pipam  vmi  prct 
iafl6.   Ibid,  quaiem.  la     UefMre  the  year  i!>jo,  'Vina  et  rae-J 
common  in  the  abbey  of  Evcahani  in  Worcestcnhirc.  Stevens  '  i 
U!><ufiuead,  mttk^^   seems  to  have  been  very  ancient  in   En^Uti^ 
Thome,  Chron.  sub.  ann.  1114.     It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  ini'i  ' 
ini' the  cultivation  of  vines,  for  m.TliittL'    u  inr.   111    (;.'il:I.\:iiJ.      I    -.\\.\\\ 
following  rcmurliable  paiiagc  ou  til  ■ 
(arming.     '  Wc  iiii,^lu  have  a  rcfl."^' 


THeo 

■■1  »r,n., 


.i-ud 


IHt 


'.  ific*'     '1  here  t»  besides  N 
: --m-iyncth  yet,  as  an  aunci 
of  planting,  pniyning,  fjir' 
[jlaL^]  is  yet  also  growing  an  uM 
iiic,    as  was  lately  proved— 'I'li- 
jil'v  by  two  noble  and  honourable 


.lUii<.iv:itt    h' 
,  in  a  great   *■ 
ulT   and    pre- 

'.1  a  ^r%k.^  a^ 

i-vcr,  good 

:  -•  rtalroe,  the  I 


rif 'I'amc,   who  hud  both  growynif  ^baut  their  housc^^  <  i# 

:'  Knuncc,  &c.*    Banubic  Googc'c  Kouke  dook£>o«'  1  :•:<• 
THE  ReaijFR. 

lis  'feat*  of  activity,  furious  ports  in  a  pby.'    Glo««.  O4.  Urr.  P**taf* 
■D  in  a  Mystprv. 

li  I'ans.  ..r  PaLiili-e.  K-'CCUf^  in  thr  Rf>M  \NT  np  ThK  Ro>E.  v.  nf'c      * 


l; ----     -,  -  , 

Ml^Ii.  /tvi-  1..  75a.      li  i»  a  tomnior 
the  Chewier  WiOTiirN  Plavs 


_  . iu^cripu     liuratii  u  a  uicik-auuc  Lm  U*Uua'*  tM^  tJi^J 

MJiS    Maki.  30IJ- 


the  Chewier  Wi()Ts.irN   rtAVS      fti?iN    Haki.  aoij.  i 

7  V  579.     It  is  to  be  rcmArked,  thai  in  this  tale  the  carpenltf  tweus,  wilfcgrMt  praptiCC^Fl 
by  the  jAitrrtDcss  saint  of  0»f'Td,  ^aint  Fridcswidc.  v.  ,140.  1 

Thu  carpcatcr  to  blissio  him  began.  And  sci^c  now  hel[aa  us  «unt  Fii^   sM^ 
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time  the  schoUr,  intent  on  accomplishing  his  intrigue, 
up  in  his  chamber  for  the  space  of  two  days.  The 
oupenlcr.  alarmed  at  this  long  seclusion,  and  supposing  that  his 
guest  might  be  sick  or  de.id,  tries  to  g.iin  admittance,  but  in  vain. 
He  peeps  through  a  crevice  of  the  door,  and  at  length  discovers  the 
scholar,  who  is  conscious  that  he  was  seen,  in  an  etTected  trance  of 
abstracted  meditation.  On  this  our  carpenter,  reflecting  on  the  danger 
of  being  wise,  and  exulting  in  the  security  of  his  own  ignorance, 
esdAtms, 

A  man  wott  littil  what  shall  him  betide  I 

This  man  is  fallen  with  his  astronomy 

In  some  wodcncss,  or  in  some  agony. 

I  thoughtin  ay  wele  how  it  shulde  be : 

Men  shulde  not  know'  of  gods  privite. 

Yea  blessid  be  alway  the  lewde-mnn'^. 

That  nought  but  only  his  bclefc  can*. 

Sofirdc  another  clerkewith  astronomy; 

He  walkid  in  the  feldis  for  to  pry 

Upon  the  starres  to  wate  what  shuld  bifall 

Tyll  he  was  in  a  marlcpit  yfall ; 

He  saw  not  that.     Hut  yet,  by  seint  Thomas 

Me  ruith  sore  on  hende  Nicholiis: 

He  shall  be  ratid  for  his  studying. 

t  the  scholar  has  ample  gratification  for  this  ridicule.  The 
carftcnter  is  at  length  admitted  ;  and  the  scholar  continuing  the  farce, 
ignvcJy  acquaints  the  former  that  he  has  been  all  this  while  making  a 
ifliportant  discovery  by  means  of  astrological  calculations.  He 
rsuadcd  to  believe  the  prediction :  and  in  the  sequel,  which 
repeated  here,  this  humourous  contrivance  crowns  the 
schemes  with  success,  and  proves  the  cause  of  the  carpenter's 
In  this  piece  the  re.ider  observes  that  the  humour  of  the 
made  subservient  to  the  plot. 

re  hinted,  that  Chaucer's  obscenity  is  in  great  measure  to 

I  his  age.    We  are  apt  to  form  romantic  and  exaggerated 

the  moral  innocence  of  our  ancestors.  Ages  of  ignorance 

V  arc  thought  to  be  ages  of  purity.     The  direct  contrary, 

iic  case.     Rude  periods  have  that  grossness  of  manners 

not  less  friendly  to  virtue  than  luxur>- itself.     In  the  middle 

1  only  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  modesty  were  frequently 

pficiiH-d  and  permitted,  but  the  most  infamous  vices.     Men  are  less 

iil.v,,,!     ,,    tj,ey  arc  less  polished.      Great    refinement   multiplies 

'  iircs,  but  at  the  s.ime  time  prevents  the  actual  commission 

'- u.irmities;    at  least  it  preserves  public  decency,  and  sup- 

PtMe*  pubUc  licentiousness. 


^»n»  titf  utai  he  bcUms.'    Of,  ttii  CkcJ. 


<  UolcuiiaL 
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The  Reves  Tale,  or  the  Miller  of  Trompingtojj,  is  much  in 
same  style,  but  with  less  humour'.     This  story  was  enlarged  by  Cham 
from  Boccacio'.     There  is  an  old   English  poem  on  the  same  pl^tl, 
entitled,  A  right pleasaxi  atui  tiuryc history  oftki  Myliur 0/ Atittgt»m, 
with  his  Wi/c  and  /aire  Daughter,  and  two  poore  Scholars  cf  Cam- 
bridg^.    U  begins  with  these  lines, 

'  Faire  lordinges,  if  you  list  to  heere 
'A  mery  jest' your  minds  to  cheere.' 

This  piece  is  supposed  by  Wood  to  have  been  written  by  Andrew 
Horde,  a  physician,  a  wit,  and  a  poet,  in  the  reign  of  Hcjir>'  VIII*.  It 
was  at  least  evidently  written  after  the  time  of  Chaucer.  It  is  the  work 
of  some  tasteless  imitator,  who  has  sufficiently  disguised  his  original, 
by  retaining  none  of  its  spirit.  I  mention  these  circumstances,  lest  it 
should  be  thought  that  this  frigid  abridgment  was  the  ground-work  of 
Chaucer's  poem  on  the  same  subject.  In  the  class  of  humourous 
or  satirical  tales,  the  SomI'NOUR'S  Tale,  which  exposes  the  tricks 
and  extortions  of  the  mendicant  friars,  has  also  distinguished  merit. 
This  piece  has  incidentally  been  mentioned  above  with  tlic  Plow- 
man's Tale,  and  Pierce  Plowman. 
Genuine  humour,  the  concomitant  of  true  taste,  consists  in  discemhig 
limproprielies  in  books  as  well  as  characters.     We   tl,'  1st 

cmark  under  this  class  another  talc  of  Chaucer,  which  1 '  has 

>  See  also  Thk  Shipuan's  Talb,  which  wm  orieinaltr  ak«n  from  «afn«  <>nink  ^Vfajh 

olatlour.     V.\:   i~^ y^i    it  fmm    fl  '■        "   -       '  '       '  '       "    .30^ 

Talr,  if  troh:  .11,.  Vir.  Illu.st-  ^^^H 

ntht?  vime 'I  ic.     That  of  I  ^^^| 

(-j.>kt,.n  ih-.- 

.-  6,     *  But  K                         :nd  iThauccT  i>roh3'>i  rrm 

8»  u.ij  ».•■.■.  i  f..  ur   i  A!!j  11  f,  by  in  anonj  111.-U7.    1  r'in,h   rhymer,   P^    ''  »» 

CUrt.     Kaulieux  el  (JosTEs,  Paris,  J75G.  torn,  ii   p.  115.— 124.    TL  •( 

hAve  hinte/1,  cirigiiially  dine  from  tome   such   Frejicli'  Fauleor,    i  ...  «tf 

.  mthUlcc  for  Oxford,  unless  we  read  Trumpington  for  Abin^on,   or  rvtainiM 
.iiiflht  rc4d  I  Ixford  !i*r  Camlind^C-      'Ihcrc  is  h'"»we>wr,  AUiiwf  n».  wnh  «  iiMjT 

.  I    .  r.  _.,.,....._..       ,      ,....__,,-  .,,   .,j_ 

I  -^ 

r  •■<A 

I  <» 


r  trohadour. 

1^ 


■■O' 


tj  lu*  c  (iccti  lie  11:3  J  iiii]>urL:iui  i    jjeis"ii-i[;c  tii.iii  wiii^;  iL.i.it;ji  s  uwari. 

r*  A  then.  0«..n.   Rnnnr      An-il  Hr^mt**  Peo*<I    Aht>.  i.  PrWat   rv.  il  I*      iMllI 

,..    .      .     „,.     1,     :..  .^..      _  ....  -        .-       .      .       .^     .  -r,_.^ 

-4 


irmiluws,  oQciooUy  doi  common.    'I'wyne  MisccL  qug.Um,  &c.  %A  calc  ApuL  Xons^ 
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been  looked  open  as  a  grave  heroic  narrative.  I  mean  the  Rihe  of 
Sir  ThopaS.  Chaucer,  at  a  period  which  almost  realised  the  manners 
of  romantic  chivalry,  discerned  the  leading  absurdities  of  the  old 
raoiances:  and  in  this  poem,  which  may  be  justly  called  a  prelude  to 
Don  Quixote,  has  burlesqued  them  with  exquisite  ridicule.  That  this 
TO  the  poef  s  aim,  appears  from  many  passages.  But,  to  put  the 
natter  beyond  a  doubt,  take  the  words  of  an  ingenious  critic.  '  We 
'are  to  observe,  says  he,  that  this  was  Chaucer's  own  Tale:  and  that, 
'when  in  the  progress  of  it,  the  good  sense  of  the  host  is  made  to  break 
'in  upon  him,  and  interrupt  him,  Chaucer  approves  his  disgust,  and 
'changing  his  note,  tells  the  simple  instructive  Tale  of  Meliboeus,  a 
'wunUtale  vertuous,  as  he  terms  it;  to  shew  what  sort  of  fictions  were 
'most  expressive  of  real  life,  and  most  proper  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
'of  the  people.  It  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  the  Bake  of  The  Giant 
'  OfypkoMt,  and  Chylde  Thopas,  was  not  a  fiction  of  his  own,  but  a  story 
'of  antique  fame,  and  very  celebrated  in  the  days  of  chivalry:  so  that 
'nothing  could  better  suit  the  poet's  design  of  discrediting  the  old 
'  nimances,  than  the  choice  of  this  venerable  legend  for  the  vehicle  of 
'his  ridicule  upon  them'.'  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  Chaucer's 
design  was  intended  to  ridicule  the  frivolous  descriptions,  and  other 
tedious  impertincncics,  so  common  in  the  volumes  of  chivalry  with 
rtich  his  age  is  overwhelmed,  not  to  degrade  in  general  or  expose  a 
laode  of  fabling,  whose  sublime  extravagancies  constitute  the  marvellous 
gtaces  of  his  own  CA.MiiUSCAN ;  a  composition  which  at  the  same  time 
abundantly  demonstrates,  th.it  the  manners  of  romance  are  better 
calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  of  pure  poetry,  to  captivate  the 
imagination,  and  to  produce  surprise,  than  the  fictions  of  classical 
antiquity. 


SECTION    XVII. 

But  Chaucer's  vein  of  humour,  although  conspicuous  in  the  Canter- 
•VKY  Tales,  is  chiefly  displayed  in  the  Characters  with  which  they 
m  introduced.  In  these  his  knowledge  of  the  world  availed  him  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  and  cn.iblcd  him  to  give  such  an  accurate  picture  of 
■ident  manners,  as  no  cotempornr>''  nation  has  transmitted  to  posterity. 
It  is  here  that  we  view  the  pursuits  and  employments,  the  customs  and 
dhrersions,  of  our  ancestors,  copied  from  the  life,  and  represented  with 
equal  truth  and  spirit,  by  a  judge  of  mankind,  whose  penetration 
qnlified  him  to  discern  their  foibles  or  discriminating  peculiarities : 

1  Or.  Honfi  Lnrus  oh  Chivalsy  and  Roiiahci.  Dialogues,  &c  iii.  aiB.  edit.  >7£5. 
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and  by  an  artist,  who  understood  that  proper  selection  of  circunistanoes, 
and  those  predonjinant  characteristics,  which  form  a  finished  portntit. 
We  are  surprised  to  find,  in  so  gioss  and  ignorant  an  age,  such 
talents  for  satire,  and  for  observation  on  life ;  qualities  which  ususUy 
exert  themselves  at  more  civilised  periods,  when  tlie  improved  state  of 
society,  by  substituting  our  speculations,  and  establishing  umforro 
modes  of  behaviour,  disposes  mankind  to  study  themselves,  and  render 
deviations  of  conduct,  and  singularities  of  character,  more  im- 
mediately and  necessarily  the  objects  of  censure  and  ridicule.  These 
curious  and  valuable  remains  arc  specimens  of  Chaucer's  native 
genius,  unassisted  and  unalloyed.  The  figures  are  ail  British,  anU 
bear  no  suspicious  signatures  of  classical,  Italian,  or  French  imitation. 
The  characters  of  Theophrastus  are  not  so  lively,  particular  and 
appropriated.  A  few  traites  from  this  celebrated  part  of  our  author, 
yet  too  little  tasted  and  understood,  may  be  sufficient  to  prove  and 
illustrate  what  is  here  advanced. 

The  character  of  llic  Pri(jre:sse  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  an  excess 
of  delicacy  and  decorum,  and  an  affectation  of  courtly  accomplish* 
ments.  But  we  are  informed,  that  she  was  educated  at  the  school  of 
Stratford  at  Bow  neai-  London,  perhaps  a  fashionable  seminary  for 
breeding  nuns. 

There  was  also  a  nonne  a  Prioressc 
That  of  her  smiling  was  simble  and  coy; 
Hergrctist  othe  was  but  by  saint  Eloye*. 
And  French  she  spake  full  fayre  and  fetisly, 
Aftir  the  schole  at  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  French  of  Paris  was  to  her  unknowe. 
At  mete^  was  she  well  ytaught  withall ; 
She  let  no  morsell  from  her  lippis  fall, 
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No  wet  her  fingris  in  the  sauce  depe ; 

Wen  couth  she  cany  a  morsel,  and  well  kepe, 

That  no  drope  ne  fell  upon  her  brest; 

In  curtesie  was  sett  ful  much  her  lest^ 

Her  ovirlippe  wipid  she  so  clene, 

That  in  her  cup  ther  was  no  ferthing^  sene 

Of  giece,  when  she  dronkin  had  hir  draught, 

FuU  semily  aftir  hir  mete  she  raught'. — 

And  painid  hir  to  counterfete  chere 

Of  court,  and  to  ben  stately  of  manere*. 

She  lias  eren  the  false  pity  and  sentimentality  of  many  modem 
hdies. 

She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous, 
She  woulde  wepe  if  that  she  sawe  a  mous 
Caught  in  a  trapp,  if  it  were  ded  or  bled. 
Of  smale  houndis  had  she  that  she  fed 
With  rostid  flesh,  or  milk,  orwastell  bred*: 
But  sore  wept  she  if  any  of  them  were  ded. 
Or  if  men  smote  them  with  a  yarde*  smett : 
And  all  was  conscience  and  tendir  hert*. 

The  Wife  of  Bath  is  more  amiable  for  her  plain  and  useful  quali- 
fications. She  is  a  respectable  dame,  and  her  chief  pride  consists  in 
beaga.  conspicuous  and  significant  character  at  church  on  a  Sunday. 

Of  clothmaking'  she  hadde  such  a  haunt 

She  passid  them  of  Ipre  and  of  Gaunt. 

In  all  the  parish,  wife  ne  was  there  none 

That  to  the  ofTryng  was  bifore  her  gone ; 

And  if  ther  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  she,  \ 

That  she  was  outin  of  all  charite. 

Her  coverchefcs' were  large  and  fine  of  ground, 

I  durst  to  swore  that  thci  wcyid  three  pound, 

That  on  a  sonday  were  upon  hir  hedde  : 

Her  hosin  wcrin  of  fine  Scarlett  rcdde, 

wa.  1167.  TiMieos,  by  migkU  Mart  the  rtd.  p.  14.  1719.  Again,  ax  Ikt  wot  a  trm 
^^L  p.  ^  961.  The  Carpenter's  wife,  by  St.  Thomas  of  Kent.  p.  36.  183.  The  Smith,  by 
\mttMjaaU,  p.  99.  674.  llic  Cambridge  Scholar,  by  my  father's  kinn.  p.  31.  030.  Again, 
'W^tnwu,  lb.  93}.  Again,  for  ndtt  btnrs,  or  brniion.  p.  33.  965.  Again,  ^  Si.  Cuth- 
rribv  &  soio'  Sir  Johan  of  Bouncus,  by  St  Martyne.  p.  37,  107.  Gamelyn,  by  goddis 
Ir.  p.  38.  xfll.  Gamclyn's  brother,  by  St.  Richtre.  ibid.  373.  Again,  by  CrUtis  ore  ib.  379. 
naableyv.  b^  St.  Jame  (Mat  in  Calis  is,  Le.  St.  James  of  Galicia,  p,  4a  54a  1514.  A 
■Mr,  tj  CoMst  itrdt.  ib  581.  Gamelyn,  by  my  hats,  at  neck.  p.  43.  773,  The  Maiuir 
rilBIPb  \n  the  gods  rede.  p.  45,  X365.  The  Hoste,  by  Uiefrtcurus  corpis  Madrian,  p.  x6a 
ilaa^inr  A. /'ao/u  Jr/7  p.  168.  893.  The  Man  of  l,awe,  27<>an2n»jr.  p.  49.  39.  The 
■cImbl  xef  Si.  Thomas  ojr  Inde.  p.  66.  743.  llie  Sompnour,  by  goddis  armis  two.  p. 
,  1]^  Ha  Hate,  by  cochis  ioxis.  p.  106.  3335.  Arain,  by  naj/la  and  by  ilode,  i.e.  of 
n^p>  11a.  sSoB.  Again,  by  5*/.  Damian.  p.  131.  x8a^  ^gain,  by  Si.  RvHimt.  ib.  i8u. 
piil^  Vf  Cmfta  damiai.  ib,  1838.  The  Riottour.  by  Goddis  dtgtu  bines,  pt  135.  3311.  Toe 
■M^  t0  tfat  Mfffflrf.  by  your  father  kin.  p.  z6o,  43.  The  Af  onke,  by  his  porthese,  or 
(•tafy.  B,  139^  1639.  Again,  by  God  and  St.  Martin,  ib.  2656.  Tbe  Hostc,  by  armit, 
^intsmttisui.  9.  a4>  17, 

t  ftanK.    Doire;  *  Literally,  Sirtlched.  *  ProL  *.  193. 

I  BMad  of  m  finer  nrt.  *  Stick.  <  v.  143. 

'bklobaobaaTeditliatilieliTediaihe  neighbouiiiood  of  Batb;  ■  country  amoui  tat 
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Full  Strait  istreynid,  and  hir  shoos  ful  ntwe: 
Bold  was  hir  face,  and  fayr  and  redde  hir  hcwe. 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  her  life: 
^Husbandes  at  the  chirche  dore  had  she  had  five" 

The  Frankelein  is  a  country  gentleman,  whose  estate  co 
in  free  land,  and  was  not  subject  to  feudal  services  or  payments. 
is  ambitious  of  shewing  his  riches  by  the  plenty  of  his  table :  but 
hospitaht)',  a  virtue  much  more  practicable  among  our  ancestors  t 
at  present,  often  degenerates  into  luxurious  excess.  His  impatienc 
his  sauces  were  not  sufficiently  poignant,  and  every  article  of 
dinner  in  due  form  and  readiness,  is  touched  with  the  hand  of  Pom 
Boileau.  He  had  been  a  president  at  the  sessions,  knight  m 
shire,  a  sheriff,  and  a  coroner'. 

An  housholder,  and  that  a  gret,  was  he : 
Saint  Julian  he  was  in  his  countre*. 
His  brede,  his  aJe,  was  alway  afiir  one : 
A  bettir  viendid'  man  was  no  wher  none. 
Withoutin  bake  mete  never  was  his  house 
Of  fish  and  flcshe,  and  that  so  picnteousc. 
It  snewid'  in  his  house  of  mete  and  drink. 
And  of  all  dainties  that  men  couth  of  think. 
Aftirthe  sondrie  seasons  of  the  yerc. 
So  chaungid  he  his  mete',  and  his  suppere. 
Many  a  fat  partriche  had  he  in  mewe, 
And  many  a  breme,  and  many  a  luce",  in  stewei 
Woe  was  his  cooke,  but  that  his  saucis  were 
Poinant  and  sharpe,  and  redy  all  his  gerc! 
His  table  dormaunt"  in  the  halle  alway, 
Stode  redy  coverid,  all  the  longe  day'". 

The  character  of  the  Doctor  ofPHiSlCKE  preserves  to  1 
of  medical  knowledge,  and  the  course  of  medical  erudition  then 
fashion.  He  treats  his  patients  according  to  rules  of  astronomy : 
science  which  the  Arabians  engrafted  on  medicine. 

For  he  was  groundid  in  astronomie  : 
He  kept  his  pacients  a  full  gret  dele 
In  houris  by  his  magike  natural". 

1  At  the  Hmtheni  entrance  or  Norwich  cathedral,  ft  r- ■ 
sacrament  of  nrnrriage,  i&  carved  in  stone ;  f«r  here  the 

Ihe   frir^t.  nnA   ltl-.i    pari  of  the  ftei^u-^   r.rrf.iTii!c.I        II 

vh  '■  '  .^ftium  eccie: : 

eri.-  ;''>te,  where    '> 

th'.  ;  ._  ,  -rial  of  a  ma*;. I... _ 

Maneii.  I<U(.  Jicd.  Auecdot.  ii.  p.  630.    And  Ui^aioc'*  AiiLii^ui*..  t.iaiiunU  Ap^ 

>  An  ..  !tii~-?  anrientlv  evccited  by  gentlemen  of  the  greatest  resrx-'-t  .1  n'i  ; 

*  •  1^   nctuse   onr   Saviour    todped   11 

L'v  A?»T5i*,  and  lii>h'jp  ol   Bclhpagc 

Jill:  -   _-  „.  a  cravciler  who  had  been  traiteroM    ,    _.  ^  _. 
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Petiazch  leaves  a  legacy  to  his  physician  John  de  Dondi,  of  Padua, 

«fao  was  likewise  a  great  astronomer,  in  the  year  1370^.    It  was  a  long 

time  befoe  the  medical  profession  was  purged  from  these  supersti- 

liaas.    Hugo  de  Evesham,  bom  in  Worcestershire,  one  of  the  most 

famons  physicians  in  Europe  about  the  year  1280^  educated  in  both 

die  mlveisities  of  England,  and  at  others  in  France  and  Italy,  was 

CBunaitly  skilled  in  mathematics  and  astronomy*.    Pierre  d'Apono,  a 

ocUxated  professor  of  medicine  and  astronomy  at  Padua,  wrote  com- 

■cntaiies  on  the  problems  of  Aristotle,  in  the  year  13 10.    Roger 

Bacon  says,  '  astronomix  pars  melior  medidna'.    In  the  statutes  of 

New-college  at  Oxford,  given  in  the  year  1387,  medicine  and  as- 

tRnomy  are  mentioned  as  one  and  the  same  science.    Charles  V., 

king  of  France,  who  was  governed  entirely  by  astrologers,  and  who 

coDunanded  all  the  Latin  treatises  which  could  be  found  relating  to 

the  stars,  to  be  translated  into  French,  established  a  college  in  the 

uivetsity  of  Paris  for  the  study  of  medicine  and  astrology*.    There  is 

a  scarce  and  very  curious  book,  entitled  'Nova  mcdicina:  methodus 

'cntandi  morbos  ex  mathematica  scicntia  deprompta,  nunc  denuo 

'revisa,  &C,    Joanne  Hasfurto  Virdungo,  medico  et  astrologo  doctis- 

'simo,  auctore,  Haganox,  cxcus.  1518'.'    Hence  magic  made  a  part  of 

medicine.    In  the  Marchaunts  second  tale,  or  History  of  Beryn, 

falsely  ascribed  to  Chaucer,  a  chirurgical  operation  of  changing  eyes 

is  partly  performed  by  the  assistance  of  the  occult  sciences. 


•  The  whole  science  of  all  surgery, 


Was  unyd,  or  the  chaungu  was  made  of  both  eye, 
With  many  sotill  enchantours,  and  eke  nygrymaunccrs, 
That  sent  wur  for  the  nonis,  maistris,  and  scoleris". 

Ldand  mentions  one  William  Glatisaunt,  an  astrologer  and  physician, 
a  fellow  of  Merton  college  in   Oxford,  who  wrote  a  medical  tract, 
which,  says  he,  '  nescio  quid  MAGIjE  spirabatV    I  could  add  many 
other  proofs". 
The  books  which  our  physician  studied  are  then  enumerated. 

Well  knew  he  the  old  Escul.ipius,    And  Dioscorides,  and  eke  Rufus, 
Old  Hippocrates,  Haly,  and  Galen,    Serapion,  Rasis,  and  Aviccn, 
Avcrrois,  Damascene,  Constantino, 
Bernard,  and  Gattisdcn,  and  Gilbertin. 

Rnfiis,  a  physician  of  Ephcsus,  wrote  in  Greek,  about  the  time  of 
Tiajaa.    Some  fragments  of  his  works  still  remain".     Haly  was  a 

1  See  Aad.  Inwnpt.  xx.  443. 

■  PiO.  Pk  37a  Bale,  iv.  jo.  xiii.  £6. 

*  MmaaOf  Op.  Ma|.  edit.  Jebb,  p.  138.    See  also  p.  34a  947. 

•  Hcaifiuoaa,  BiU.  Manuscript,  turn.  ii.  p.  7-ir.  n. 

*  la  qaaita  '  v.  irjEo.  Urr.  Ch. 

'  LcL  •pad  Tun.  Bibl.  p.  a<>.    And  Lei.  ScripL  lirit.  p.  400. 

■  AaanHin.  Print,  p.  147. 

•  Gaariu.  Soipt.  Com.  Sacc  L  cap.  4.  p.  66.  67.    The  Arabians  have  translauons  of  hio. 
BabaL  BisL  Oneat.  p.  97a.  b.  977.  b. 
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famous  Arabic  astronomer,  and  a  commentator  on  G^lcn,  in  the 
eleventh  ccntun',  which  produced  so  many  famous  Arabian  phy- 
sicians'. John  Serapion,  of  the  same  age  and  country,  wrote  oo  the 
practice  of  physic'.  Avicen,  the  most  eminent  physician  of  the 
Arabian  school,  flourished  in  the  same  century'.  Rhasis,  an  Asiatic 
physician,  practised  at  Cordova  in  Spain,  where  he  died  in  the  tenth 
cenlur>'*.  Averroes,  as  the  Asiatic  schools  decayed  by  the  indolence 
of  the  Caliphs,  was  one  of  those  philosophers  who  adorned  the 
Moorish  schools  erected  in  Africa  and  Spain.  He  was  a  professor  in 
the  university  of  Morocco.  He  wrote  a  commentarj-  on  all  Aristotle'* 
works,  and  died  about  the  year  1160.  He  was  styled  the  most  Ptri- 
patetic  of  all  the  Arabian  writers.  He  was  bom  at  Cordova  of  an 
ancient  Arabic  family^  John  Damascene,  secretary  to  o: 
Caliphs,  wrote  in  various  sciences,  before  the  Arabians  hai 
Europe,  and  had  seen  the  Grecian  philosophers'.  Con  ' 
a  monk  of  Cassino  in  Italy,  was  one  of  the  Saracen  1 
brought  medicine  into  Europe,  and  formed  the  Saleriiit.ui  st-hcxjl, 
chiefly  by  translating  various  Arabian  and  Grecian  medical  books 
into  Latin'.  He  was  bom  at  Carthage  :  and  learned  grammar,  logic, 
geomctr)',  arithmetic,  astronomy,  and  natural  philosophy,  nf  thir 
Chaldces,  Arabians,  Persians,  Saracens,  Egyptians,  and  1 1 

the  schools  of  Bagdat.     Being  thus  completely  accomplished 

sciences,  after  thirty-nine  years  study,  he  returned  into  Africa,  iilwt  j 
an  attempt  was  formed  against  his  life.  Constantinc  having  fdltty 
nately  discovered  this  design,  privately  took  ship  and  came  to  SjI^H 
in  Italy,  where  he  lurked  some  time  in  disguise.  But  he  was  n^H 
niscd  by  the  Caliph's  brother  then  at  Salerno,  who  rccommo^H 
him  as  a  scholar  universally  skilled  in  the  learning  of  all  natioo^H 
the  notice  of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy.  Robert  entertained  ^H 
with  the  highest  mark  of  respect :  and  Constantino,  by  the  advic^H 
his  patron,  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Cassino,  where  bring  It"^! 
received  by  the  Abbot  Desidcrius,  he  translated  in  that  !  >  >J^| 

the  books  above-mentioned,  most  of  which  be  first  .  >4H 

1  Id.  ibid.  Sbc  xl  cap.  5.  p.  114.    Holy,  called  Ahhas,  wai  likewise  an  emtnent  pM^^| 
«Cthlit^iod.    He  wa&  called, 'SuniaGaleni.'    Id.  ilmL  ^^H 

*  Id.  ibid.  p.  11;^,  114.  -^^ 
■  Id.  ibid.  See  Pard.  T.  t.  4407.  Urr.  p.  136.                                                                  ^  ^.^  I 

*  Cuiitinv'  ui  Mipr.  Sscc  X.  cap.  4.  p.  iia     He  wrote  a  Urge  and  fiunous  vwb  iiI-*-'r»-  ^ 
tifirr  .1  Almasor,  (f.  AIrium.\«ar,  a  ercat  Arabian  astnslogcT,^  occur  [!: 

of  }'.  .  \'Xt\\  M.itnc.  Libr.  Mouost.  Ijurci  S.  Petri  Gunton,  Peteiti.  , 

HcA!  Pncf.  lit 

B  Coitni....  uL  ^upr.  Szc.  xiL  cap^  •.  p.  118.  J 

8  Voas.  Hist.  Gr.  L.  ii.  c.  24.  ^  %i   J 

T  PetT.  Diacon.  de  Vir.  illusir.  MonaAi.  Cassln.  cap.  xxiii.    See  tb«  DttscrrATtAA.    slaW 

again  mentioned  by  our  authority  io  iho  MAaCRAUNT'i  TAUt,  v.  1  j*«.  p  jl,  I'll- 

And  lecluaiie*  had  he  there  full  fine,  Soche  as  the  cunid  monk  D*m  C^**^"ifll 

Hath  written  in  his  boke  de  Coitu.  1 

The  title  of  this  book  is,  '  Dr  Coiti;,  quibus  prosit  aut  ob»it,  t^uibtss  mrdinmrnibw**-  ^3BM 
tia  acuatur  impediaturvc*    Inter  Op.  Basil.  1536.  fot 


itns  printed  In  Puis  in  the  year  i49>*.  GQbertlnc^ 
fVCUbattOB  An^kuy  ivlio  floazislied  in  the  thirteenth  cen> 
^ind  wrote  a  popular  compendium  of  the  medical  art^  About  the 
e  time,  not  many  years  before  Chaucer  wrote,  the  works  of  the 
it£unous  Arabian  authors,  and  among  the  rest  those  of  Avicennc, 
troes,  Serapion,  and  Rhasis  above-mentioned,  were  translated  into 
in'.  These  were  our  physician's  library.  But  having  mentioned 
books,  Chaucer  could  not  forbear  to  add  a  stroke  of  satire  so  natu- 
y  introduced. 

His  studie  was  but  litill  in  the  didl^, 

L»  (HtjcDUs,  or  P.  IHac.  Auctar.  ad  Leon.  Chron.  Men.  Cassin.  lib.  iil  c  35.  p.  445. 
pur.  ItaJic.  una.  iv.  Murator,  In  his  book  dd  iNCANTATioNinus,  one  of  his  enquiries  is^ 
tastntrim  i«  lAris  GiliCCurum  kcc  quaiiter  in  Indokvm  l^ru  ttt  uarenire,  &c  Op. 

L  at  snpr. 

Petr.  Lambec.  Prodrom.  Ssec.  xvv.  p.  374.  edit,  ul  supr. 

t:  bu  been  before  observed,  that  at  the  introduction  of  philosophy  into  Europe  by  the 
icens  the  ctergy  only  studied  and  practised  the  medical  art.  This  fashion  prevailed  a  tonfi^ 
e  afterwardSb  Tbe  Prior  and  Convent  of  S.  Su-ithin's  at  Winchester  granted  10  Thomas 
faafickbnry,  derk,  a  corrody,  consisting  of  two  dishes  daily  from  the  Pnor's  kitchen,  bread, 
k,  raboL  and  a  otHnpetent  chamber  m  the  monastery,  for  the  term  of  his  life.     In  con- 

uioaora"    "  '  -l    _  -j  t^  -j  .1-      ^r.  j  ;_ 


r  all  which  concessions,  the  said  Thomas  paid  them  fifty  marcs  :  and  moreover  is 

jep,  'deservire  nobis  in  Arte  Mfdkinr.  pat.  in  dom.  Capitul.  Feb.  15.  a.d.  1319.* 
Mr.  PrionL  S.  Swithin.  Winton.  MS.  supr  citat.  The  most  learned  and  accurate  rao- 
AJiaiaMpantearticle  onTMEOLOGi  M kdici.  BibL  Gr.  xii.  739.  seq.  See  also  Gianon. 
r.  Nopd.  I.  X.  ch.  zi.  }.  491.  In  the  romance  of  Sir  Guy,  a  monk  heak  the  knight'a 
idLScratG.  iiii. 
llKfe  was  a  mcmAv  beheld  htm  well  That  could  of  Uaek  cre^t  some  delL 

\.  of  M«nnouth,  who  wn}te  in  tiaS,  Eopa  intending  to  poison  Ambrosius,  introduces 
df  as  a  physician.  But  in  order  to  sustain  this  character  with  due  propriety,  he  fir%C 
ts  his  bead,  and  auumes  the  habit  of  a  monk.  lib.  viii.  c  14.  John  Anindale,  uterward» 
ip  of  Chichester,  was  chaplain  and  first  physician  to  Henry  VI.,  in  1^58.  Wharton. 
L  sacr.  L  777.  Faricius  abbot  of  Abingdon,  about  ixxo,  was  eminent  for  his  skill  in  medi- 
;  aod  a  fireat  cure  performed  by  him  is  recorded  in  the  register  of  the  abbey.  Hcame's 
ed.  Abb.  PraeC  xlviL  King  John,  while  sick  at  Newark,  made  use  of  William  de  Wode> 
%  abbot  of  the  neighbouring  monastery  of  Croxton,  as  his  physician.  Bcvcr,  Chron. 
9,  Har).  apud  Hcame,  Prxf.  ut  Siipv.  p.  xHx.  Many  other  instances  may  be  added. 
phT«--cians  of  the  university  of  Paris  were  not  allowed  to  marry  till  the  year  1452.  Mc- 
in.  p.  33>  In  the  same  university,  anciently  at  the  admission  to  the  decree  of  doctor  in 
>.  they  t'.:ok  aji  oath  that  tliey  were  not  married.  MSS.  £r.  Twyne,  6.  p.  243.     '  See 
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MOSES  MAIMOS  IDES— JEWISH  PHYSICIANS  FAMOUS. 


The  following  anecdotes  and  observations  may  serve  to  throw 
general  light  on  the  learning  of  the  authors  who  compose  this  curious 
librar\'.  The  Aristotelian  or  Arabian  philosophy  continued  to  be  com- 
municated from  Spain  and  Africa  to  the  rest  of  Europe  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  Jews  about  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  About 
these  periods,  not  only  the  courts  of  the  Mahometan  princes,  but  even 
that  of  the  pope  himself,  were  filled  with  Jews.  Here  they  principally 
gained  an  estabhshment  by  the  profession  of  physic  ;  an  art  then  but 
imperfectly  known  and  practised  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  Being  well 
versed  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  from  their  commerce  with  Africa  and 
Egypt,  they  had  studied  the  Arabic  translations  of  Galen  And  Hippo- 
crates ;  which  hadbecome  still  more  familiar  to  the  great  numbers  of  their 
brethren  who  resided  in  Spain.  From  this  source  also  the  Jew^s  learned 
ihilosophy  ;  and  Hebrew  versions  made  about  this  period  from  the 
ibic,  of  Aristotle  and  the  Greek  physicians  and  mathematicians,  ans 
still  extant  in  some  libraries'.  Here  was  a  beneficial  effect  of  the  dis- 
persion and  vag.ibond  condition  of  the  Jews  :  I  mean  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  these  learned  Jews  wai 
Moses  Maimonidcs,  a  physician,  philosopher,  astrologer,  and  theologist, 
educated  at  Cordova  in  Spain  under  Averroes.  He  died  about  the 
year  iio8.  Averroes  being  accused  of  heretical  opinions,  was  sen- 
tenced to  live  v'/Z/i  ihv  Jews  in  the  slreet  of  the  Jews  at  Cordova. 
Some  of  these  learned  Jews  began  to  flourish  in  the  Arabian  schools 
in  Spain,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  Many  of  the 
treatises  of  Averroes  were  translated  by  tlie  Spanish  Je>vs  into  Hebrew: 
and  the  Latin  pieces  of  Averroes  now  extant  were  tmnsl.itcd  into 
Latin  from  these  Hebrew  versions.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
school  or  university  of  Cordova.  Leo  Africanus  speaks  of  "  Flatea 
bibliothecTriorum  Cordouae."  This,  from  what  follows,  appears  to  be 
a  street  of  booksellers.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Averroes,  .and  about  the 
year  1220.  One  of  our  Jew  philosophers  has  fallen  in  love,  turned 
poet,  and  his  verses  were  publicly  sold  in  this  street^.  My  author  says, 
thai  on  renouncing  the  dignity  of  the  Jewish  doctor,  he  took  to  tbe 
writing  of  verses'. 

The  SOiirNOUR,  whose  office  it  was  to  summon  tmcanonita! 
offenders  into  the  archdeacon's  court,  where  they  were  very  rigorously 
punished,  is  humourously  drawn  as  counteracting  his  profession  b}'il^ 
example :  he  is  libidinous  and  voluptuous,  and  his  nosy  counteniiAOe 
belies  his  occup.ation.  This  is  an  indirect  satire  on  the  ecclesiastical 
pix)ccedings  of  those  times.  His  affectation  of  Latin  temis,  which  lie 
had  picked  up  from  the  decrees  and  pleadings  of  the  court,  must  lB*e 
formed  a  character  highly  ridiculous. 

J  Lviseb  RenaudoL  apitd  FaLrit  Dthl.  Gr.  xiL  954. 

*  1>ry  ATr'can.  tic.  Med.  ct  Philo»oph.  Hebr.  c  xxvili.  xxU. 

•  lx:o,  ibid.  '  Amort  capiiur,  «  oicNiTATK  DOCTOKUU  rosTIIADITA  cccpit  eila«  1 
Simou.  in  Suppl  ad  Leoo.  Musinens.  de  Riub.  Hcbr.  p.  104. 
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And  when  that  he  well  dronkin  had  the  wine, 
Then  would  he  speke  no  word  but  Latine. 
A  few  schole  tennis  couth  he  two  or  thrc. 
That  he  had  Icmid  out  of  some  dccre. 
No  wonder  is,  he  herd  it  alJ  the  day ; 
And  ye  well  knowin  eke,  how  that  a  jay 
Can  clepe  watte  as  well  as  can  the  pope*: 
But  whoso  couth  in  other  things  him  grope*, 
Then  had  he  spent  al  his  philosophic, 
A  gutslio  guui juris^  would  he  crie*. 

Js  with  great  propriety  made  the  friend  and  companion  of  the 
iNKRE,  or  dispenser  of  indulgences,  who  is  just  arrived  from  the 
fill  of  pardons  come  from  Rome  al  hote:'  and  who  carries 
Ifi  t,  among  other  holy  curiosities,  the  virgin  Mary's  veil,  and 

paurt  ot  tnc  &ail  of  Saint  Peter's  ship'. 

The  MoxkE  is  represented  as  more  attentive  to  horses  and  hounds 
tlun  to  the  rigtjrous  and  obsolete  ordinances  of  Saint  Benedict.  Such 
are  his  ideas  of  secular  pomp  and  pleasure,  that  he  is  even  qualified 
to  be  an  abbot". 

An  outrider  that  lovid  venery^, 

A  manly  n>on,  to  ben  an  abbot  able : 

Many  a  dainty  horse  he  had  in  stable. 

This  ilke '  monke  let  old  thingis  to  pace; 
And  hcldin  aftir  the  new  world  the  tracfr. 
He  gave  not  of  the  tcjrt  a  puliid  hen* 
That  faith,  that  hunters  be  not  holy  men'". 

He  is  ambitious  of  appearing  a  conspicuous  and  stately  figure  on  horse- 
btdc     A  circumstance  represented  with  great  elegance. 

And  when  be  rode,  men  might  his  bridle  here 
Cingiling  in  a  whistling  wind,  as  clere 
And  eke  as  loud,  as  doth  the  chapel  bcll'K 

TV  -    -"--.try  of  his  riding-dress,  and  his  genial  aspect,  is  painted  in 

1:  -5. 

1  see  his  sieves  pursilid"  at  the  hande, 
With  gT)'s",  and  that  the  finist  in  the  lande. 

^*fio«d)l.  tsfit.'    Sec  Johnson's  Dictionary,  in  Macpis. 

'Canuve.  •  Read,  Aye,  ^utiti--',  &c  ♦  %-.  639-  •  t.  6m  «0; 

^TWw  MBtklllWBOnr  in  the  crrr«m<tftn<^  whirh  fTXirvlifVour  monk  to  tie  an  abbot     SonM 
••  Uk  Ubtccnlh  L 
I  noomndot^" 
1  ta  lie  abt. 
^  ilte  iioiief  in  >:i" 
I  a;4tKlil<iA  Uicria   aiipi:  -■ .  m 

•!»  docxWiouit,  Kx.'  -•••.^ 

I  'X  Ih-  ria<-lcr  '4 
""Oi  luvr  |r,M  llic  icj.! 
^^►      1  tdK-vr.    ll^at    r  .. 

^UiHaKiAg,   cbantilir,   ado    bcncflici  «   nilr\, 

f^'-imit  «1ilitj.  V\t»  nni  t,\'\'  j--'-'  1 — rr''"''ii  Tr''rT  ' 1 — ]■"->— —— 

rAaeribcil 
\tlgTTf  *8uni. 

■^w«  cm  »  Mnw  for  the  text,  *c-'  U*  i;6,  sen. 


thiji'*  at  \Vinchc5lcr.  uppcar 

i  lyde  ai  a  proper  pctvttt  10  ba 

,  arc  hi>   m*nis.     "  list  enrol 

-in.  in  ftcriplui  -]pcri!m, 

rcpila  S.    Bc:  -itK^imus 

t\\i%t.  .  .    Th.  -(crisiliio 


wouio  in  latt  n.ivc  been   ic^-*   iiicei 


'•M««. 


u  ranged. 


•Pur. 


296  THE  MONKS  DESCRIBED  AND  EKE  THE  FRERE. 

And  to  sustcnc  his  hode  undirhis  chin 
He  had  of  gold  wrought  a  ful  curious  pin, 
A  love-knot  in  the  greter  end  ther  was. 
His  hcd  was  bald,  and  shone  as  any  glas, 
And  eke  his  face  as  he  had  been  anoint : 
He  was  a  lorde  ful  fat,  and  in  gode  point. 
His  eyin  stcpe,  and  rolling  in  his  bed, 
That  steniilh  as  a  fumeis  of  led. 
His  boolcs  souple,  his  horsin  great  estate, 
Now  ccrteinly  he  was  a  fayr  prelate  1 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  forpynid  ghost ; 
A  fat  swan  lovde  he  best  of  any  rost. 
His  palfry  was  as  brown  as  is  the  berry*. 

The  Frere,  or  friar,  is  equally  fond  of  diversion  and  good  living ; 
but  the  poverty  of  his  establishment  obliges  him  to  travel  about  the 
country,  and  to  practice  various  artifices  to  provide  money  for  his  con- 
vent, under  the  sacred  character  of  a  confessor". 
, uv.      A  frere  there  was,  a  wanton  and  a  merry; 

A  hmitour^,  and  a  ful  solempne  man  : 

In  all  the  orders  four  is  none  that  can 

So  much  of  daliaunce,  and  of  faire  langage. — 

Ful  swctely  herde  he  their  confessioune : 

Ful  plesant  was  his  absolutioune. 

His  tippit  was  aye  farfid  ful  of  knives 

And  pinnis  for  to  givin  to  faire  wives. 

And  certainly  he  had  a  merry  note  : 

Wele  couthe  he  sing  and  playin  on  a  rote*. 

Of  yedding*  he  bare  utterly  the  price. 

Ther  n'as  no  man  no  where  so  vertuouse : 

He  was  the  best  beggare  in  all  his  house*. 

Somewhat  he  lipsid  for  his  \vantonncssc, 

To  make  his  English  swete  upon  his  tongc  ; 

And  in  his  harping,  when  that  he  had  songe, 

His  eyis  twinkelid  in  his  hcde  aright 

As  donn  the  starris  in  a  frostie  night'. 

1 V.  193. 

*  A  Tnu  ihal  had  a  puticnitr  sraot  for  begguig  or  bearing  ccafessions  wiildl  4 
liaiibL 

8  or  mendicants. 

•  In  Urry'i  GlMKiry  this  cx)>f«ui(in,  <m  a  /lott.'a  txphuaed,ty  XfU.    Butantrita* 
cal  iaununcnu    Lydgate,  MS5.  Faui[ax,  BibL  Bodt  16. 

For  iber  wu  Raiys  of  Alnuyne,  And  eke  of  Amgon  and  Spaym. 

A^ain.  in  the  same  manuscript, 

Harpj-s,  6tiieles,  and  eke  ntixs    .  Wei  acordlng  10  ther  notya. 

y/hcn/!Htlei  is  fiJiln,  a<  in  the  Prol  CL  Oaent  v.  530.    So  in  the  Ramm  fAk 
MSS.  BibL  BodL  ut  supr.  fol.  i.  b.  col.  a. 

Kote,  harpe,  viole,  et  gigne,  et  siphotiie. 

I    cannot  help  ini-nln ninT    in    tMi    ij  irA     ^    i.l.-i,ii,(     n/nnl,.    ,.f    ^.;,K,r^    \I^ 

traniUti-in  of  ' ' 
t"fat/l,  m  Ihc 

plui^ai.     Now  .;       , -  :         ..;^  ,,  , _,.,j  ....».„ 

fiiund  vtALS,  which  he  took  far  VJOLS. 
>  Yielding,  i.e.  d-iUkncc.  *  Convent  t  *,  (■& 
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Wtdi  these  unhallowed  and  untrue  sons  of  the  church  is  contrasted 
le  FarsouNE,  or  parish-priest :  in  describing  whose  sanctity,  sim- 
idty,  sincerity,  patience,  industry,  courage,  and  conscientious  im- 
BtiaUty,  Chaucer  shews  his  good  sense  and  a  good  b&tct  Dryden 
ntated  this  character  of  the  GOOD  Parson,  and  is  said  to  have  ap- 
led  it  to  bishop  Ken. 

The  character  of  the  Squire  teaches  us  the  education  and  requisite 
camplishinents  of  young  gentlemen  in  the  gallant  reign  of  Edward 
L  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  our  squire  is  the  son  of  a  knight^ 
10  has  performed  feats  of  chivalry  in  every  part  of  the  world;  which 
tpoet  thus  enumerates  with  great  dignity  and  simplicity. 

At  Alissandre*  he  was  whan  it  was  won, 
Full  oft  tlmis  had  he  the  bourd  begon*, 
Abovin  alle  naciouns  in  Fruce*. 
In  Lettow*  had  he  riddin  and  in  Luce*. 
No  cristen  man  so  oit  of  his  degree 
In  Granada,  and  in  the  sege  had  he  be 
Of  Algezii*,  and  ridd  in  Belmary* 
At  Lc^s'  was  he,  and  at  Sataly*. 
When  they  were  won  :  and  in  tne  grcte  sea: 
At  many  a  noble  army  had  he  be : 
At  mortal  battailes  had  he  ben  iiftene. 
And  foughtin  for  our  faith  at  Tramisene". 
In  lystis  thr>'s,  and  alway  slcin  his  fo. 
This  ilke  worthy  Knight  had  ben  also 
Somctimis  with  the  lod  of  Palathy'": 
Ayens"  another  hethcn  in  Turky. 

I  win  bcre  add  a  similar  expression  Trom  Gower,  Conf.  Amant.  lib.  viii.  Ibl.  177,  b,  edit 

sheL  IS54* 

—  Bad  his  marshall  of  his  hall 

To  setxeo  him  in  such  degre»  That  he  u()on  him  myght  se. 

TKe  Vyag  was  soone  sette  and  served :       And  he  which  had  his  prise  deserved. 
After  the  kynsis  own  worde,  Was  made  U^it  a  middle  ^reU. 

It  ii^  *be  was  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  a  place  of  distinction  and  dignity.' 
fmtu.  '  Lithuania.  *  Livonia. 

AdtTofSpaia    Perhaps  Gibraltar. 

Socxw  supposes  it  to  be  ih.-it  country  in  Itarbary  which  is  called  Bcn.-imarin.  It  is  men- 
ad  Mfpoa  in  the  Knight's  Tale,  v.  2633,  p.  so,  Urr. 

Ke  in  Baimnrie  thcr  is  no  lion.  That  htintid  is,  &c. 

wUdi  at  least  we  may  conjecture  it  to  be  some  counuy  in  Africx    Perhaps  a  corruption 

SoBse  suppjse  it  to  be  Laviosa,  a  city  on  the  continent,  near  Rhodes.  0:hcrs  Lybi^.-a,  a 
.ofljifa^iia. 

A  cxy  in  Anatolia,  called  Alalia.  Many  of  these  places  are  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
lllMllll  I  Hie  gulf  and  ca&tlc  of  Satalia  are  mentioned  by  Lcnt:dictu;  AbUu,  in  the 
■d*  mder  the  year  1191.  *  £t  cum  rev  Fr.incix  rccessi^^t  ab  Aiitiochct,  statim  intravit 
iffium  Satxaua. — Sathau^.  CasteUum  est  optimum,  undc  fjulfus  itic  nomcn  acccpit ;  ct 
pgg  golfujn  iijiim  sunt  duo  Castclla  ct  Villa:,  ct  utnimquc  dicilur  Sat.m.ia.  Svd  umim 
nam  est  descrtum,  et  dicitur  Vctus  Satai.ia  ipind  pirntz  dcstruxenmt,  ct  alterum  Nova 
iTAUAdicitur,  quod  Manuel  impcraior  Const.-uitinopolis  firmavit.'  Vit.  f-t  Gkst.  Upsr. 
Kic  i.  Pl  fi>a  Afterwards  he  mcntion<t  .lAirt-  Gnfcum^  p.  68i.  That  it,  the  Mcditer- 
■a  ft««  Sicily  to  Cyprus.  I  am  inclined,  in  the  second  verse  fullo»  ins,  'o  read  '  tireke 
IL*  L€xi*  is  the  town  of  Layas  in  Armenia 
*Tath«KotxvaratThrasimenc,  acityin  liarbary.* 
>MMtail,>cil]riBAiuuolii    Froissart,  iii.  40.  lIAsamst. 
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And  c\-innore  he  had  a  so\Tane  prize. 

And  tfaoug  that  nc  was  tvonby  he  was  wise*. 

The  poet  in  some  of  these  lines  implies,  that  after  the  Christians  w^ 
driven  Gilt  of  Palestine,  the  English  knights  of  his  days  joined 
knights  of  Livonia  and  Prussia,  and  attacked  the  pagans  of  Lithua 
and  its  adjacent  territories.     Lithuania  was  not  converted  to  chr 
tianity  till  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.      Pruss 
t.argets  are  mentioned,  as  we  have  before  seen,  in  the  Knight's  Tab 
Thomas  duke  of  Gloucester,  youngest  son  of  king  Edward  III.,: 
Hcnrj-  earl  of  Derby,  afterwards  king  Henry  IV.,  travelled  into  Prusd 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  grand  Masters  and  Knights  of  Prussia : 
Livonia,  fought  the  infidels  of  Lithuania,    Lord  Derby  was  greatly 
strumcntal  in  taking  Wilna,  thecapital  of  that  county,  in  the  year  1390?. 
Here  is  a  seeming  compliment  to  some  of  these  expeditions.    This  i 
vincible  and  accomplished  champion  aftcrw-ards  tells  the  heroic 
of  PaI-\mon  and  Arcite.    His  son  the  Squier,  a  youth  of  twed 
years,  is  thus  delineated. 

And  he  h.nd  been  sometime  in  '  chivauchie 

In  Flandris,  in  Anois,  in  Picardic; 

And  born  him  wele,  as  of  so  littill  space, 

In  hope  to  standin  in  his  ladies  grace. 

Embroudid  was  he  as  it  were  a  mede 

All  ful  of  fresh  flouris  both  white  and  rede. 

Singing  he  was  and  floityng  al  the  day. 

He  was  as  fresh  as  is  the  month  of  Alay. 

Schort  was  his  gown  with  slevis  long  and  wide, 

Wcl  couth  he  sit  an  hors,  and  faire  yride. 

And  songis  couth  he  make,  and  wel  cndite. 

Just,  and  eke  daunce,  and  wel  portraie,  and  write*. 

To  this  young  man  the  poet,  with  great  observance  of  decorum  gi^ 
thctnlc  of  Cimbuscan,  the  next  in  knightly  dignity  to  that  of  Pal 
and  Arcite.    He  is  attended  by  a  yeoman,  whose  figure  revives  the  id^ 
of  the  forest  laws. 

And  he  was  clad  in  cote  and  hode  of  grene: 
A  sheff  of  pccockc  arrows  bright  and  kcnc*. 


t-, 


•v.  5t. 

-  H^U.ivl"'.  V 


victTc.  i.  133.  Mf].  cdif.  159S.    HatJuyt'saccouDtof  thsoonqneUaf  I 
llotpit  jlaric-s  of  JcniKalcm,  ibid. 
ri(ii3»:>  of  honenuuuhip,  CompL  Mar.  Ven.  ▼.  >44. 


*r  H 


CtUiuiui  Titling  ia  hu  cJuvawMit 

"  ■■   ojUc.  Winlon.  an.  tf'. 


From  Venus.  < 
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Undir  his  belt  he  bare  fiil  thriftily : 
Wcl  couth  he  dress  his  tackle  yomanly : 
His  anows  droupid  not  with  fcatheris  low  ; 
And  in  his  hand  he  bare  a  mighty  bctr. 
Upon  his  ann  he  bare  a  gay  bracer', 
And  by  his  side  a  sword  and  bokeler. 
A  Christopher*  on  his  brcst  of  silver  sbcnc: 
A  horn  he  bare,  the  baudrick  was  of  grene*. 

The  character  of  the  Reve,  an  officer  of  much  greater  trust  ar.d 
aathority  during  the  feudal  constitution  than  at  present,  is  hripjlly 
picturcd.  His  attention  to  the  care  and  custody  of  the  manors,  th'; 
produce  of  which  was  then  kept  in  hand  for  furnishing  his  lord's  tab!-;, 
perpetually  employs  his  time,  preys  upon  his  thoughts,  and  makes  him 
Icaa  and  choleric.  He  is  the  terror  of  bailiffs  and  hinds :  and  is  rc- 
aaikablc  for  his  circumspection,  vigilance,  and  subtlety.  He  is  never 
in  arrears,  and  no  auditor  is  able  to  over-reach  or  detect  him  in  his 
accounts :  yet  he  makes  more  commodious  purchases  for  bimsc-lf  th:i.n 
far  his  master,  without  forfeiting  the  good  will  or  bounty  cf  the  latter. 
Amidst  these  strokes  of  satire,  Chaucer's  genius  for  descriptive  p^Ir.:- 
ir.;  breaks  forth  in  this  simple  and  beautiful  description  of  the  ExLVi.'.-; 
rstal  habitation. 

His  wonning'  was  ful  fayre  upon  a  heth. 
With  grcne  trees  yshadowcd  was  his  placed. 

In  the  Clerke  of  Oxenforde  our  author  glances  at  their.r.:cT.'.!',r. 
paid  to  literature,  and  the  unprofitableness  of  philotophv.  He  :> 
caaciatcd  with  study,  clad  in  a  threadijarc  doal:,  and  ri'iii  a  stcei 
lua  as  a  rake. 

For  he  had  gotten  him  no  benefice, 
Ne  was  so  worldly  for  to  have  ofncc : 
For  him  had  lc%'cr*  han  at  his  bcdshcd 
TwcT.tic  bokif-.  yclad  with  black  or  red, 
Of  .Aristotle  and  his  philosophie, 
Then  robis  rich,  fithcIF,  or  gay  sautrie: 
But  albc  that  he  was  a  philosopher. 
Yet  had  he  but  little  gold  in  his  coffer*. 
His  unwcarcd  attention  to  logic  had  tinctured  his  Cjnvcrsatior.  •■•:'.:'- 
much  pedantic  formality,  and  taught  him  to  speak  en  .ill  subje'.'-  :r.  r;. 
precise  and  sententious  style.    Yet  his  conversation  was  initn;'.'.'.-.  ••; 

tke  episcopal  «--TV! cf  the  r-.:.l  ra-:lc,  I  fin'l  enumerated  i.wi  great  ^"''''' f-'  '■" 
Tcaaur.inj  ever  ar.'i  a'.-:-vc  771  f!-?';-.tr-,-J  t J  the  bisSo;/"^  vassal*  ^^w/^rr  nr^mr.     1.':.     -- 
^Mie  title  oC'tur  cr'^^-l-c-w- iria-i-j  ffh  ni.     Arrows  with  fealheri  of  ttci/:;a^'.^£  c^v.r  ...  I, ^  .* 
Sau's  Gboude  of  Tr>y,  li.  i:i.  c:-.  :s.  y^sa.  O.  iii.  edit  1555,  tci. 
—  Minv  c"!'!  archers 
Of  I!  I'-'nc.  which  with  th«r  atmn  kene 
And  V  ith  fvthin  of  (.ccacke  Creshe  and  rime,  &c 
I  AmoBT  for  the  arm>.  .         .„  ,«  .. 

1 A  Hint  who  preiided  over  th»  weather.    The  patmn  of  Add  ipoRS.       'v.  :-  -. 

•  DvcHiaz.  'v. '08.  "Rather.  "F...-. 

•  t.  i9>  'Or  il  maybe  ui.-.laloed.  Yet  he  ciuIJ  not  find  the  philssTpher's  i;v..-.. 


sopimonl 
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has 
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and  he  was  no  less  willing  to  subntit  than  to  communicate  his  opinton 

to  others. 

Sowning  in  moral  virtue  was  his  spechc, 
And  gladly  would  he  Icam,  and  gladly  techc*. 

The  perpetual  importance  of  the  Serjeant  of  La  we,  who  by  habit 
or  by  affectation  has  the  faculty  of  appearing  busy  when  he  has 
nothing  to  do,  is  sketched  with  the  spirit  and  conciseness  of  Horace. 

No  where  so  busy'a  man  as  he  ther  n'as, 
And  yet  he  semid  busier  than  he  was', 

There    is    some  humour  in  making   our   lawyer   introduce 
language  of  his  pleadings  into  common  conversation.    He  adi 
the  hoste. 

Hoste,  quothe  he,  dc  pardtiix  jco  assent^. 

The  affectation  of  talking  French  was  indeed  general,  but  it  is  here 
appropriate  and  in  character. 

Among  the  rest,  the  character  of  the  HoSTE,  or  master  of  the 
Tabarde  inn  where  the  pilgrims  are  assembled,  is  conspicuous.  He 
has  much  good  sense,  and  discovers  great  talents  for  managing  and 
regulating  a  large  company ;  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  happy 
proposal  of  obliging  every  pilgrim  to  tell  a  story  during  the  journey  to 
Canterbury.  His  interpositions  between  the  tales  are  very  useful  and 
enlivening ;  and  he  is  something  like  the  chorus  on  the  Grecian  stage. 
He  is  of  great  service  in  encouraging  each  person  to  begin  his  part,  in 
conducting  the  scheme  with  spirit,  in  making  proper  observations  on 
the  merit  or  tendency  of  the  several  stories,  in  settling  disputes  which 
must  naturally  arise  in  the  course  of  such  an  entertainment,  and  in 
connecting  all  the  narratives  into  one  continued  system.  His  lovt 
■  good  cheer,  experience  in  marshalling  guests,  address,  authoritative 
deportment,  and  facetious  disposition,  are  thus  expressively  displayec 
by  Chaucer. 

Crete  chete  our  Hoste  made  us  everichone, 

And  to  the  supperc  set  he  us  anone  ; 

It,  ;-.?. 

'  '*cn  at  the  /.jrT'irr*  v.  31?.     It  i' 
*  ininR  or  etymolc'HA' of/rtrrij:   fr^  ■ 

'  ^  is  derived.      Hul  I  will  o><scrve,  t'l  . 

ti'^ii'.  I  n-  n  CMi:t  fTi^^j.nsLj  LcfLuc  the  diurth  of  NotTc  Dame  at  Paris,  in  Jt'ha  dc  Mcuu'ft 
of  the  Roman  de  la  Roic,  v.  ia5>9. 

A  Pahs  D'cust  hommcs  ne  fcmme  Au  f-areu  devaat  Noslre  DaincL 

The  puugc  is  thus  iransUied  by  Cbaunr  Rom.  R.  ▼.  71 57. 

Ther  a'as  no  wight  in  all  Pons  Before  our  Ladie  at  Parvix 

Tlie  wdrd  is  supposed  to  be  contracted  from  Paradise.    Thi«  perhaps  sieuiAed  an  ambub 

M  inv  f'f  otir  old  reti^ou.s  Ii'iim*  li.ut  :i  ;.1..';.-  ...iJIvtl  r.irj.,iiM:      In  the  V'- 


"rtjeant  \%  af 

.'1  itic  .ifT'Cf 


rdf^L-c.     He  IS  Uii^uiic  5jid  to  c^t;  tii-vS  ;'.':.'   .Ic-.i^ct  ,, 

irjm  were  full,' V.  316.     For  this  line  see  Catringtoa'a  Ut> 

>v.  309. 
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And  scrvid  us  wiUi  vitailcs  of  the  best : 
Strong  was  his  wine,  and  wcle  to  drink  us  lest' 
A  scmely  man  our  hostc  wjs  witlial 
To  bene  a  marshall  in  a  lordis  haL 
A  large  man  was  he,  with  eyin  stepe, 
A  fayrcr  burgcis  is  there  none  in  Chcpe*. 
Bold  of  his  speche,  and  wise,  and  weU  ytaught, 
And  of  manhode  lakid  him  right  nought. 
And  eke  thereto  he  was  a  merry  man,  Sec*. 

Chaucer's  scheme  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  was  evidently  left 
unfinished.  It  was  intended  by  our2author,  that  every  pilgrim  should 
likewise  tell  a  Tale  on  their  return  from  Canterbury*.  A  poet  who  lived 
soon  after  tlie  Canterbury  Tales  made  their  appearance,  seems  to 
have  designed  a  supplement  to  tliis  deficiency,  and  with  this  view  to 
have  written  a  Tale  tailed  the  Marchaunt's  SECOND  Tale,  or  the 
History  of  Bervn.  It  was  first  printed  by  Urry,  who  supposed  it 
to  be  Chaucer's''.  In  the  Prologue,  which  is  of  considerable  length, 
there  is  some  humour  .nnd  contriN-ance :  in  which  the  author,  happily 
CBOOgh,  continues  to  characterise  the  pilgrims,  by  imagining  what 
«»ch  did,  and  how  each  behaved,  when  they  all  arrived  at  Canterbury. 
Afier  dinner  was  ordered  at  their  inn,  ihey  all  proceeded  to  the  cathe- 
dnd.  At  entering  the  church  one  of  the  monks  sprinkles  them  with 
holy  water.  The  knight  with  the  better  sort  of  the  company  goes  in 
(reat  order  to  the  shrine  of  Thomas  Beckett.  The  Miller  and  his  com- 
panions run  staring  about  the  church  :  they  pretend  to  blazon  the  arms 
painted  in  the  glass  windows,  and  enter  into  a  dispute  in  heraldry : 
L  .  .  1  I , .  ^^  ^f  jjjg  Tabarde  reproves  them  for  their  improper  behaviour 
cnt  discourse,anddirectsthem  to  the  martyt^s  shrine.  When 
;  iinishcd  their  devotions,  they  jetum  to  the  inn.  In  the  way 
they  purchase  toys  for  which  that  city  was  famous,  called 
t  brochis :  and  here  much  facetiousness  passes  betwixt  the 

!  the  Sompnour,  in  which  the  latter  vows  revenge  on  the 

fc«mtr,  fur  telling  a  T.tJc  so  palpably  levelled  at  his  profession,  and 
jiTOtcsts  he  will  retaUate  on  their  return  by  a  more  severe  stor)-.     When 
f  is  ended,  the  Hoste  of  the  Tabarde  thanks  all  the  company  in 
lur  their  several  Talcs.    The  party  then  separate  till  supper-time 


»'Well 

'  i^T  mlar,  nra  on  il" 
-<      The  poet 
ranlMdao 

lUi.--..       ^ 
llbcnBi 


■   rli.lf.rr     :iiiii  twr 


iProl. 

Or.lv  1    l,r..„ 


1  lie  i^^tuwuunS  1 
It  is  omitted  in  1 


iiiKir  utii 

at  is  the 

■r  of  th« 

[f.    Ihe 

sl- 
.  10 


proceed  on  their  rrtimi  to  Soathwant:  aaanw 

Tabardc,  just  as  they  leave  Canterbury,  by  way  of  pi^ 
into  good  humour,  begins  a  panegyric  on  the  morai 
of  April,  some  lines  of  which  I  shaU  quote,  as 
author's  abilitits  in  poetical  description*. 

Lo  '  how  the  seson  of  the  ycre,  and  Avercll'  shd 

Doith'  ihebusshis  burgyn*  out  blossoracs  and  fl^ 

Lo  !  the  prymcrosys  of  the  yere,  how  fi-esh  the| 

And  many  oihir  flouris  among  the  g^ssis  grenj 

Lo  !  how  they  spring  and  spredc,  and  of  diycrS 

Beholdith  and  seith,  both  white,  red,  and  bluej 

That  lusly  bin  and  comfortabyll  for  marniis  sig« 

For  I  say  for  myself  it  makith  my  hert  to  light 

On  casting  lots,  it  falls  to  the  Marchaunt  to  teU  ] 

then  foUows.     1  cannot  allow  that  tins  prologue  aiji 

by  Chaucer.    Yet  I  beUeve  them  to  be  nearly  cocv 


SECTION    XVIII. 

Tris  not  my  intention  to  dedicate  a  volume  to  i 
soever  he  may  deserve  it ;  nor  can  it  be  expected 
this  general  nature,  I  should  enter  into  a  crilica 
Chaucer's  pieces.  Enough  has  been  said  to  proi 
and  elegance,  in  harmony  and  perspicuity  of  versifi 
his  predecessors  in  an  infinite  proportion  ;  tliat 
versal,  and  adapted  to  themes  of  unbounded  vai 
was  not  less  in  painting  familiar  manners  with  hu 
than  in  moving  the  passions,  and  in  representing 
grand  objects  of  nature  with  grace  and  sublimity, 
appeared  with  all  the  lustre  and  dignity  of  a  true 
...■.w.iuil  him  tn  rfininriw  with  a  twrhflrfwis  laa 
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meats  in  poetry  :  and  although  proofs  have  already  been  oocasionally 
1  of  his  imitations  from  these  sources,  I  shall  close  my  account  of 
kim  with  a  distinct  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  nature  of  the  poetry 
dch  subsisted  in  France  and  Italy  when  he  wrote  :  pointing  out  in 
( mean  time,  how  far  and  in  what  manner  the  popular  models  of 

•  nations  contributed  to  form  his  taste,  and  influence  his  genius. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  troubadours  of  Provence,  and  have 
erred  that  they  were  fond  of  moral  and  allegorical  fables.     A  taste 
■  this  sort  of  composition  they  partly  acquired  by  reading  Bocthius, 
the  PsYCHOMACHiA  of  Prudentius,  two  favorite  classics  of  the 
;  ages  ;  and  partly  from  the  Saracens  their  neighbours  in  Spain, 
rho  wetc  great  iuventors  of  apologues.    The  French  have  a  very  early 
aetrical  romance  De  Fortitne  et  de  Felicite,  a  translation  from 
cthius's  book  DE  CONSOLATIONE,  by  Rcynault  de  Louens  a  Do- 
'nuoican  friar*.    From  this  source,  among  many  others  of  the  Proven- 
cal poems,  came  the  Tournament  of  Antichrist  above-mentioned, 
..which  c<jntains  a  combat  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices:  the  Romaunt  of 
jchard  de  Lisle,  in  which  MODESTY  fighting  with  LuST*  is  thrown 
Bto  the  river  Seine  at  Paris  :  and,  above  all,  the  RoMAUNT  OF  THE 
lO&£,  translated  by  Chaucer,  and  already  mentioned  at  large  in  its 
•  place.    Visions  were  a  branch  of  this  sjjecics  of  poetry,  which 
1  the  most  licentious  excursions  of  farcy  in  forming  pcrsonifi- 
,  and  in  feigning  imaginary  beings  and  ideal  h.nbitations.  Under 
!  wc  may  rank  Chaucer's  House  of  Fame,  which  I  have  before 
sled  lo  have  been  probably  the  production  of  Provence'. 


n.  Lit,  torn.  xvTii.  n.  711,  4to.     And  torn,  viL  391,  004;    I  have  }<i'Ty  mcTiti'-.ned  John 
■*•  mniUtion  of  bo«tKuiji.     It  it  in  vene.     John  de  LaQ^r  Me  a 

lioo  tA'prc-^e,  Al>out  1336.     It  14  highly  proVable  ihjt  ChiUCc  from 

K4rf  l!ic  ricn'ili  (r.ifi  I  uc  ir'..    Iritht:  I'-'dlouAi)  library  there  i*  an  J  _:hiu4'» 

'  ho  died  before  ij>9. 
rv  is  drowned  in  the  river,  which  pvcs 
J  J.  BoKT«  duu  Paris.'   The  luihor  lived 

Jitor  of  the  CAKTEKDCirr  Talcs  tmtt  the  notion,  that  Chancer  imi- 


'  asFf  tU  i..  ■ 
Mtn'ched  li 


.'tally  VL11J  (if  f.ji:nd.»tii 


..ntance.'    V. 

I   bv  idjrilicaiF 
i*ijrfr-^  aiiJn«;i>    uiicouiii;  Ine   svitcm  ...f  am 
rt'Av      I  hixe  never  aihrnietl,  tfiit  C"h.-iuccr 


He  sayi,  '  I  have  not  . 

least  appearance  01 
■  manner  and  matte; 
J.  I  ihall  be  slow  t;> 
I  wtio&e  works,  1  r 
PnEr.  p.  xxxvt.     1 

re    Vieir  lewe    ir.  e' 


!'i._'!Vt>t    lit 


lijj 

lUie 


11,11, , I. .,1: 


mill. 

lie  mi;;ht  luvc  knovvi. 
ieeply  into  the  sitl 
whicn  be  i*  aUo*c'j 


liie  of 
IV  be 


g*Mry  •iTWrn/'*"*'^  •.Mituiv.      I  Jic  iUcdk  *.■(  lliCM!   L»Lilci-»  lii*vo   Uxh  Kt  i4r. 
cotap^titioL'         '*^  PE<niic  Icmg  afiej  Petrarch  lud  intrvduccd  a.  more 


characteristics  of  true  love  with  all  the  parade  t 
fessorial  chair  :  and  bewildered  their  imagini 
questions  concerning  the  most  desperate  ( 
situations  of  a  sincere  and  sentimental  bl 
be  endless,  and  indeed  ridiculous,  to  des« 
systematical  solemnity  with  which  they  dd 
The  ROMAUNT  OF  THE  RosE  which  I  hai 
proof  of  their  allegorising  turn,  is  not  less  an  in) 
tion  in  writing  on  this  subject  :  in  which  the  { 
of  allegorical  personages,  displays  the  gradual 
pediments  to  fruition,  and  introduces  a  regular, 
with  much  formality  between  Reason  and  a  LJ 
TAMENT  OF  LoVE  is  also  formed  on  this  philoa 
is  a  lover's  parody  of  Boethius's  book  De  ConS 
above.  His  poem  called  La  Belle  Dame  a 
Assemble  of  Ladies,  are  from  the  sam^ 
Prioresse  and  Monkb,  whose  lives  were  devo 
tion  and  the  most  serious  engagements,  and  9 
travelling  on  a  pilgrimage  to  visit  the  shrine  of^ 
avow  the  universal  influence  of  love.  They  ^ 
badges  entirely  inconsistent  with  their  professioj 
able  for  from  these  principles.    The  Prioress* 

I  In  the  mean  time  the  greatest  liberties  and  indccendMJM 
These  doctrines  did  not  influence  the  manners  of  the  umes.  H 
in  the  absence  of  lier  lord  having  received  a  kuighl  into  her  rasi 
sute  to  hi<  rc-,v~-  « ill  o.n  suffer  him  to  sleep  .ilone  :  with  inhnl 
1,^,  ,■  ■  el  I'.t  //w  i'/t,  into  his  bcd-cM 

Rl  p.  70.  not.  17.  , 

•J  .  1  among  the  French  down  to  a 

lilcsays  lilt  injrciii'rti-.  i>t.  de  U  Curac  dc  Sainte  Pilaye, q 
I  oem  »\*oicnt  prit  dans  nos  ancicnncs  cours :  ce  fut  oj 
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inscribed,  witli  a  crowticd  A,  Amor  vincit  omnic}.    The 
:  ucs  his  hood  with  a  true-lover's  knot'.     The  early  poets  of 
e,  as  I  before  hinted,  fonned  a  society  called  the  Court  OF 
»-hid>  gpive  rise  to  others  in  Gascony,  Languedoc,  Poictou,  and 
ny ;  and  Picardy,  the  constant  rival  of  Provence,  had  a  similar 
1  called  Plaids  et  Gieux  sous  COrrnel.    These  establishments 
xtA  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank,  exercised  and 
I  In  courtesy,  who  tried  with  the  most  consummate  ceremony, 
idcd  with   supreme  authority,  cases  in   love   brought  before 
tiiin.iT.    Martial  d'Avcrgne,  an  old  French  poet,  for  the  diver- 
rcqucst  of  the  countess  of  Bcaujcu,  wrote  a  poem  cn- 
A  Amoritm,  or  the  Decrees  of  Love,  which  is  a  humour- 
ficription  of  the /'/<««;?;  of  Picardy.    Fontcnellc  has  recited  one 
•  processes,  which  conveys  an  idea  of  all  the  rest'\     A  queen  of 
was  appealed  to  from  an  unjust  sentence  pronounced  in  the 
where  the  countess  of  Champagne  resided.    The  queen 
Bsc  to  interpose  in  a  matter  of  so  much  consequence,  nor  to 
be  decrees  of  a  court  whose  decision  was  absolute  and  finaL 
svered,  '  God  forbid,  that  I  should  presume  to  contradict  "  the 
nee  of  the  countess  of  Champagne  !'     This  was  about  the  year 
Oaucer  has  a  poem  called  the  Court  of  Love,  which  is 
than   the    Love-court   of  Provence* :  it  contains  the 
^  which  that  court  prescribed  to  be  universally  obser\'cd 
Hoder  tiie  severest  penalties'",     Not  long   afterwards,  on  the  some 
iplo.  :i  society  was  established  in  Languedoc,  called  ihc FrtUemity 
of  Love.    Enthusiasm  was  here  carried  to  as  high  a 
.  .  .igancc  as  ever  it  was  in  religion.     It  was  a  contention 
lies  and  gentlemen,  who  should  best  sustain  the  honour  of  their 
,  fanaticism.    Their  object  was  to  prove  the  excess  of  their 
[by  ihowing  with  an  invincible  fortitude  and  consistency  ofcon- 
kiih  no  less  obstinacy  of  opinion,  that  they  could  bear  extremes 
and  cold.    Accordingly  the  resolute   knights  and  esquires, 
land  damsels,  who  had  the  hardiness  to  embrace  this  severe 
dressed   themselves   during  the  heat  of  summer  in  the 
^lanilcs  lined  with  the  warmest  fur.    In  this  they  dcmon- 
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greater  part  of  the  day  abroad  ;  in  wandering  about  fl 
insomuch,  that  many  of  thescdevotees.during  so  dc^ 
perished  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  <H 
profession'.  « 

The  early  universality  of  the  French  language  | 
to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  the  poetry  of  the  tii 
countries.  The  Fninkish  language  was  familoH 
noplc  and  in  its  dependent  provinces  in  the  dei 
long  aftcrtt-ards.  Raymond  Montaniero,  an  histonS 
wrote  about  the  year  1300,  says,  that  the  French  J 
known  in  the  Morca  and  at  Athens  as  m  Pans.  :^ 
<  Francis  com  dins  en  Parish'  The  oldest  Italiaj 
be  founded  on  that  of  Provence.  The  word  SoNNEJ 
the  French  into  the  Italian  versification.  It  occurs  at 
ROSE, '  Lais  d'amour  et  Sonnets  courtois*.'  Docca^ 
his  best  Tales  from  the  troubadours'.    Several  of  !| 

1  D.  Vaistuc,  Hist,  du  Languedoc,  inro.  iv.  p.  iS*- 
1  Comu.ien.  145.     Note  y.     Hist   Araifon.  c  36i. 

wn.tr  mle^  :,nJ  ilortes  of  <:nl«t.ninrocnt  m  ver«.     It  is  ccrtun  tl^ 
dd   Fnrn.li  "umlrcl.  Nov.  x.  Gioro.  «-     Ajid  ptrhaps  two  or  iM 
Sw    tl,c  ve.-u  .=<».     He  wrote  a  French  rctnance,    n  vc..e    d 
Crr^i   "r  ^j/.'/uM,".      He  InmiUlcd  it  from  the  I  --  "  ■^ 

•bbey  of  Hjute-Klve.  It  haj  gnat  ranely.  and 
BleaMni  ,nlveniurc5,  emblemi,  and  provcrba.  ..Boos 
^ov.  ii.  Gic.rTi.  iii.  Nov.  iv.  Giom.  vii.  Nov.  viii.  <.ior  i 

lad  never    seen    a   wom-in,    since    finely  touched    I  ^ 
:„,:.],.>  (rem  l)M  Koixitn  r/ t*f  Sevn 

Induui,  a  writer  of  proTeiu, i   i     . 

c,  Syriac,  and   C.reelc  :  was  at  lenEtlv 

.  and  from  thence  into  French  by  HcK 

:ll1  It  from  some  Greek  manu^crt- *     '  ''■' 

;  in  some  hbrarics.    Three  hiindr 

n  Dutch,  and  again  from  the    Du  : 

btidcemcniof  .i.^hichis  a  storv-book  for  ^'«»  .  ■=" /V;:'"hJ 

r^ej,.  p.   .^  i6o.  .Huet.  dn,_   Fah.  K<m.  J  J^  J*^-^^ 
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derived  from  the  s.irae  fountain.  Dante  has  honoured  some  of  them 
vrttti  a  sc*t  in  his  Paradise' :  and  in  his  tract  De  Vulgaui  Elo- 
qvzSTiA.  has  mentioned  Thiebault  king  of  Navarre  as  a  pattern  for 
»-  With  regard  to  Dante's  capital  work  the  iNFtR.VO, 

K.  lie,  a  Provencal  bard  about  the  year  iiSo,  wrote  a. 

p<*ca»  cniukU,  Le  Vove  du  le  Songe  d'Enfer^  Doth  Boccacio 
asui  Dante  studied  at  Paris,  where  they  much  improved  their  taste 
by  reading  the  songs  of  Thiebnuld  king  of  Navarre,  Gaccs  Brules, 
Ctntelain  dc  Courcy,  and  other  ancient  French  fabulists*.  Petrarch's 
Ttttntd  Ideas  of  love  are  chiefly  drawn  from  those  amorous  reveries 
of  the  Provencals  which  I  have  above  described  ;  heightened  per- 
haps by  the  Platonic  system,  and  exaggerated  by  the  subtilising 
spirit  of  Italian  fanc>-.  Varchi  and  Pignatelli  have  written  professed 
tmuises  on  the  nature  of  Petrarch's  love.  But  neither  they,  nor  the 
rOR  of  the  Italians  who,  to  this  day,  continue  to  debate  a  point  of 
BO  much  consequence,  consider  how  powerfully  Petrarch  must  have 
been  influenced  to  talk  of  love  in  so  peculiar  a  strain  by  stud)'ing 
tbc  poets  of  Provence.  His  Triumfo  DI  Amore  has  much  imagery 
copied  from  .^nselm  Fayditt,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
blidsL  He  has  likewise  many  imitations  from  the  works  of  Amaud 
Daniel,  who  is  called  the  most  eloquent  of  the  troubadours^  Petrarch, 
in  Ode  of  his  sonnets,  represents  his  mistress  Laura  sailing  on  the 
Rhone,  in  company  with  twelve  Provencal  ladies,  who  at  that 
:  presided  over  the  Court  of  Love". 
Paiiqtiicr  observes,  that  the  Italian  poetry  arose  as  the  Provencal 
tladincd^.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  decay  of  invention  among  the  French 
in  tbc  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  about  that  period  they 
bflgm  to  translate  into  prose  their  old  metrical  romances:  such  as  the 
ClWea  of  king  Arthur,  of  Charlemagne,  of  Oddegir  the  Dane,  of  Rcnaud 
ctf  JMootauban,  and  other  illustrious   champions,  whom  their  eaily 


See  vtM tt Colkcted  ao  ihU  curious  uiMrct.  which  U  intimately  concemctl  u-ith  tKc  lu^tor>-  of 
thabraciBa  of  the  middle  agex,   Iiv  the  IcAmo'  p. 

w^    Tb4t*  ifta  trajulAt)<--n.  :^v  1  :Am  Ifif'TiDci]  ti\  :,}- 

MWlfc  «<n».   [.rt.I-AMv   !i    I    l:rr    than  |1>C   age  '.      ix. 

niiaMMM  '  I        :  'vcn  Safci,'  ami  a,:.  ,ih  L^j  uf:  .UgVj  lU 

Jlmmt  ia  Tno-  ■  .>.   3360.     MSS.  C  'n.  251.  ia  merotmuo. 

<Mr^     ^^  '-■-  u^ria  utUitt  SafUn:  is  nol  a  very  Karce 

WttgK^-'  ■'■  -'fc  t5t)0.     I  iJlilUc  there  arc  t«'u  old  c^itiotu  of  Morc's  boolu 

MiO^I"  'tic  pnntetS  in  ^to  at  I'aiu,  \a  i4i»     Maciyof  ihe  old  Fnuich 

fl^aibilt  .ind  novels  of  humour  ami  afflutemcAl,  like  ihoM  of  i)occaciu*f 

a  Cap^Bre  Cie«riii.l»ii    Volg.  Poe^  L.  L  (^  xir.  p.  i««. 

*  Anrf  Caromed     Ii)fcrii    cuiL  jniii.  »  Faucb.  Rec.  p.  94. 

*  raAChatt.  Kcc  p.  47.  w^>     AM  lUiei,  Rom.  |x  lar.  108. 

*  He  IW«I  »l«tt   iif>       Keclien.h    I'ar    KeauchaimM.  p.   <.     NnUrubmiu  umtU,  that 

[IciJ  ivjcKani  leitriieur  tie  Ujr'>%ii 
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368^  THE  TALES  OF  FROISSART.— THE  BALLADS  OF  CHAUCER. 

wrilere  had  celebrated  in  rh>'mc^.  At  length,  about  the  year  1380^! 
the  place  of  the  Provencal,  a  new  species  of  poctn*  succeeded  in  Franq 
consisting  of  Chants  Royaux',  Baladcs,  Rondcaux,  and  Pastorale 
This  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  New  Poetry: 
Froissart,  who  has  been  mentioned  above  chiefly  in  the  charactc 
an  historian,  cultivated  it  with  so  much  success*  that  he  has  been  call 
its  author.  The  titles  of  Froissart's  poetical  pieces  will  alone  serve  j 
illustrate  the  nature  of  this  New  Poetry:  but  they  prove,  at  the  1 
lime,  that  the  Provencal  cast  of  composition  still  continued  to  preva 
They  arc,  The  Paradise  of  Loi'c^  a  Panegyric  on  the  Month  of  M^ 
the  Temple  of  Honour^  the  Flower  of  the  Daisy,  Amorous  Lay 
Pastorals,  the  Amorotts  Prison,  Royal  Ballads  in  honour  of  our  Lady^ 
the  Ditty  of  the  Amorous  Spifiett,  Firelais,  Rondeaus^  and  the  Plea 
of  the  Rose  and  Viol ctK  Whoever  examines  Chaucer's  smaller  pieces 
will  perceive  that  they  are  altogether  formed  on  this  plan,  and  often 
compounded  of  these  ideas.    Chaucer  himself  declares,  that  he  WT0te_ 

— ^Many  an  Mmme  for  your  holidaics 
*That  hightin  balades,  rondils,  virclaies^ 
But  above  all,  Chaucer's  Floure  and  the  Leafe,  in  which  an  1 
of  rural  description  predominates,  and  where  the  allegory  is  princip 

*  Thf**?  tr»M<-l3i(rtn«.  in  wMch  ihe  origioaU  were  much   enlarged,  produced  an  infi 

T\\v'  '        <■     '  i>ror-<:  and  uic  old  niclnal  romances  soon  became  un&dik 

ni  rrunce   of  rcRCtPORKESi.  one  of  the  largest   of   the  Fi 

T'  i^tcn  in  verse  about  i^io.     It  was  not  till  m^nv  virnr*,  afii 

II  <-      lu    i-  aiC'-'net,  an  ingenious  enquirer  into  iV  '    '  ■                ,f 
U  '  it  the  mo«t  ancient  romances  such  as  that  of  i' 
\*  t  pTo«c  :  it   being  well  known  that  Turpin"<i  Cha; 

III  "      !  in  that  language.     He  thinks  they  were  it.n(%i.T.rtj  mto 

>1>  Itch  prose,    ttU  que  tuna  Ui  avons  aujourdtty.     Hat. 

I  r  ■  f  this  doctrine  may  be  justly  doubted. 

L  n.iufii  reyai,  Pasquicr  describcn  it  to  be  a  song  in  1 - 

t'l  -  nihcr  argument  of  dignity,  especially  if  joined  with  '-J- 

w  I  .a5,  and  clo&ed  with  a  rEmxyy,  or  Ktana  conuiiiing  .i 

d^T-i". «.'!   iHt-  iiKc.     Chaucer  calls  the  CAnw/  riyo/  above- mentioned,  a  r\xt^ii  . 

MilL  T.  V.  III.  p.  vs-  His  Ctfffr/Aiiw/  of  VmNi,  CmioTi;  um/t  NigAfinraU,  and  JLm 
Damar  tanj  Nervy.  Have  all  a  CEnT^y,  and  belong  to  this  species  of  French  venc 
fXmyy  to  the  Cowpttiint  /*/  t-'mttt,  or  ifan  and  yrutu,  ends  with  these  tioc^  v.  79. 

And  eke  to  me  il  is  a  greic  penaunce.  Sith  rime  in  English  hath  soche  s^carcite, 

_To  ^'tlt'w  WL'fvI  by  word  the  curiosiie  Of  graiisonflour  of  them  that  maJke  in  Fnu 

r.-»  ttfriU  poetry :  and  here  we  see  that  this  poem  was  tranilftted  from  I 
'  -ii  chaut^s  l>rtame,  \\  «304-     Petrarch  hju  the  Emvi.     I  am  inclined 

_,-.    I "^  ./■  I, — '-- x(-:is  partly  planned  in  imitation  of  n 

•temporary,  entitled,  Rfutatt  tti  ki 

segment  of  all  birds  dr  cAaisf.      Bl  ■: 

t.'<  i  i>.i«i.  iiutLt  ■'.■•:u  ut\;  1  i^uUi  pocm.    Ai  Icast  there  is  an  eviu^iu  Kitiuum 

Ithii  limr,  a  Prior  of  St  fVneyicve  at  Pari*  «TOte  a  small  treatise  entitled,  £,*A 

--    " *"  "      i.rhamp'i  Rech    Theatr.  n   88.     ] 

n   France.    H  ist   Poci  V-r.  p^  tf 
5.  8vo.  Liv.  11.  c^  I  Uu  l'OoL  ' 

lie  mran^  Amdp^tnux.  'J 

'     '"V   43>,    He  mcnuons  this  sort  of  poetfy  in  the  FnmMeld» 


*fS- 


Of  which  matere  flovc)  tnadin  he  many  laycs, 
Sotigis  Complaiotis,  Roundils,  Virelayes. 

L^an<«r's  Dkvuk,  v^973.    Id  the  Flours  akd  Liufe  we  hare  the  wcftt 
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onductcd  by  mysterious  allusions  to  the  virtues  or  beauties  of  the 
jctablc  world,  to  flowers  and  plants,  exclusive  of  its  general  romantic 
allc<;oric  vein,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  some  of  these  sub- 
jects.    The  poet  is  happily  placed  in  a  delicious  arbour,  intcrv^'ovcn 
^^fritb  eglantine.     Imaginary  troops  of  knights  and  ladies  advance:  some 
^^bf  the  ladies  are  crowned  with  flowers,  and  others  with  cbaplcts  of 
^^pgnus  caslus,   and  these  arc  respectively  subject  to  a  Lady  of  the 
^Kf/ovK-r,  and  a  Lady  of  the  Lcaf^.     Some  are  cloathed  in  green,  and 
^^ others  in  white.    Many  of  ll>e  knights  are  distinguished  in  much  the 
same  manner.    But  others  are  crowned  with  leaves  of  oak,  or  of  other 
trees  :  others  carry  branches  of  oak,  laurel,  hawthorn,  and  woodbine*. 
Besides  this  profusion  of  vernal  ornaments,  the  whole  procession  glitters 
with  gold,  pearls,  rubies,  and  other  costly  decorations.     They  arc  pre- 
coded  by  minstrels  cloathed  in  green  and  crowned  with  flowers.    One 
Kc  ladies  sings  a  bargarct,  or  pastoral  in  praise  of  the  daisy. 
A  'barigaret  in  praising  the  daisie. 
For  as  methought  among  her  notis  swete 
She  said  sidoua  at  U  margaruile*. 
might  have  been  Froissart's  song :  at  least  this  is  one  of  his  sub- 
,     In  the  meantime  a  nightingale,  seated  in  a  laurel-tree,  whose 
c  would  cover  an  hundred  persons,  sings  the  whole  service, '  long- 
3  May.'    Some  of  the  knights  and  ladies  do  obeysancc  to  the  leaf, 
and  some   to  the  flower  of  tlic  daisy.     Others  arc  represented  as 
worshipping  a  bed  of  flowers.  Flora  is  introduced  '  of  these  flouris  god- 
*d«ssc.'  The  lady  of  the  leaf  invites  the  lady  of  the  flower  to  a  banquet 
Under  these  sjTnbols  is  much  morality  couched.    The  leaf  signifies 
pcrsei'crancc  and  virtue :  the  flower  denotes  indolence  and  pleasure. 
Among  those  who  are  crowned  with  the  leaf,  arc  the  knight's  of  king 
ihur's  round  table,  and  Charlemagne's  Twelve  Peers :  together  with  the 
;hts  of  the  order  of  the  garter  now  just  established  by  Edward  III. 

'^  '  r.r  or  lMv%  cited  by  FoDtencUe,  the  judj^  ii  oU  Le  Uar^uis 
ubi.  ftupr.  p.  1 5,  S  V.  37Ch 

^ong  iIh  Sn^rr,  of  a  thefJurd. 
ic  ua  ihu  fluwcr  u  again  introduced  ia  the  Prologue  to  the  Lrg.  e/G. 


i 


dccif: 


W^m*  V.  18a 

Tlio  loctg  6aat  T  sho^?  mc  for  to  abide  For  nothing  elUs,  and  I  shall  not  li« 

Bat  (or  ta  lokin  . :  yi>.  That  wcl  by  reason  men  it  callc  moie 

Hw  IXmitif^  01  ;ftt  dau :  The  emprise,  and  the  floure,  of  flouru  A,  &c 

,  pMtt  Uia  I  :  '  x'ay  a  compliment  to  Lady  MatTptrrt,  countess  or  Pcro- 

}mg  Edward'ji  dau^lttcr,  one  of  his  patrontsMS.  See  the  Baladt  bcginniiig  /m 
w,  ftc  p.  556,  \5tt.  V,  6f[a.  Froiuart't  toag  m^raitt  fftkt  daisy  might  have  the  same 
aadtory  :  f-i  he  was  patroniMd  both  by  Edward  and  Fnilippa.  Matxamiu  \s  l''rcDch 
tK  D0t         '  '  rierna^ti  intends  t)ie  same  compUmicot  by  the  '  Mafxnriif  pcrle.'  TViA 

Xmv;  I  '.c  Urr.     PrvL  Lrg^.  G.  il^cm.  v,  218.   »»4.    That  Pruloguc  has  many 

faa^cK  1  1.  the  FUnoer  tutd  tlu  Lta/.     It  wa.*  evidently  written  after  that  poem. 

S«c  L*dUU4  U  jlcur  dt  iu  ff  dt  ia  Uarrtt^rite,  by  GuUUume  Machaut,  Acao  iNstKirr. 
W^  P-  3l8s*  ■•  ^-  infr.  cilaf.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  cither  Froiwan.  or 
^kiatecr«  acam  Mau,ii«;t,  tr.jutcvs  of  rrmiiroke.  Fur  compare  AJii:\L>.  Pfht  Cak  rnca, 
^AXMx,  wi,  i.  I  -    the  poeiicjl  d« 

VaAni^  qvMc.  under  the  tii  '** 

M0^fW*9itff  M  rrarrv.  by  }c\<  ^  .>I<1 

^taiattbrc  It  n^  c^mi^^  ui  Iijjicc,  lu  ^ivc  the  title  of  MABC(.'iL£iri.;3  W  UuUicU  ('«a«- 
|yw(c^  and  flovcry  conijaMiuoju  of  every  kind,  both  in  proae  and  vcnc. 


hzA  wm  a  prize  three  times  was  created  a  doctor  4 
name  of  the  poetry  of  the  Provencal  troubadours,! 
of  creation  was  in  verse'.  This  institution,  howei 
became  common  through  the  whole  kingdom  of  ^ 
romantic  rewards,  distributed  with  the  most  impi 
merit,  at  least  infused  an  useful  emulation,  and  in  sonj 
the  languishing  genius  of  the  French  poetr>'.  ' 

The  French  and  Italian  poets,  whom  Chaucer  iij 
allegorical  personages :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
Greece  and  Rome  were  fond  of  these  creations.  HJ 
Strife,  Contention,  Fear,  Terror,  Tumults,  ) 
SION,  and  Benf.volence.  We  have  in  Hesiod,  D.Kt 
others,  if  the  shield  of  Hercules  be  of  his  hand.  Cd 
Agamemnon  of  Eschylus ;  and  in  the  Prometheus  <| 
Strength  and  Force  arc  two  persons  of  the  dramj 
capital  parts.  The  fragments  of  Ennius  indicate,  tN 
sisted  much  of  personifications.  He  says,  that  ini 
thaginian  wars,  the  gigantic  image  of  Sorrow  ^ 
place:  'Omnibus  cndo  locis  ingcns  apparct  imi 
Lucretius  has  drawn  the  great  and  terrible  figure  0 
*  Qux  caput  e  cceli  regionibus  ostendcbat.'  He  &M 
beautiful  procession  of  the  Seasons,  Calor  ariS 
Algus.  He  introduces  Medicine  muttering  with  \ 
midst  of  the  deadly  pestilence  at  Athens.  It  secmj 
the  many  critics  who  have  written  on  Milton's  nO 
allegory  of  Sin  and  De.4TH,  that  he  took  the  person  < 
Alcesiis  of  his  favorite  tragedian  Euripides,  what 
principal  agent  in  the  drama-  As  knowledge  and  I 
poetry  begins  to  deal  less  in  imagination :  and  thed 
pive  wav  to  real  manper<i  and  livincr  <-h3rart»>r=  I 
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SECTION    XIX. 

Ir  Ch.-Kjccr  had  not  existed,  the  compositions  of  John  Gower,  the  next 
fM..ot  in  succession,  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  rescue  the  reigns 
of  T>hv.inl  III.  and  Richard  II.  from  the  imputation  of  baibarism. 

r}i  ion  was  liberal  and  uncircumscribcd,  his  course  of  reading 

e  and  he  tempered  his  severer  studies  with  a  knowledge  of 

life.     By  «  critical  cultivation  of  his  native  language,  he  laboured  to 
rrform  its  irregularities,  and  to  establish  an  English   style.     In  these 
r«j>ccts  he  resembled  his  friend  and  cotemporary  Chaucer':  but  be 
'  1-'l■^pa^cd  no  considerable  portion  of  Chaucer's  spirit,  imagination, 
!cgance.    His  language  is  tolerably  perspicuous,  and  his  versifica- 
..ficn  harmonious  :  but  hispoetry  isof  ag^veand  sententious  turn, 
has  much  good  sense,  soUd  reflection,  and  useful  observation.    But 
■us  and  didactic  on  all  occasions :  he  preserves  the  tone  of 
I  and  the  moralist  on  the  most  lively  topics.     For  this  reason 
I  have  been  characterised  by  Chaucer  with  the  appellation 
•_AH.  Gower*.    But  his  talent  is  not  confined  to  English 
*.  (.'Illy.    He  wrote  also  in  Latin ;  and  copied  Ovid's  elegiacs  with 
Ir^cc  of  purity,  and  with  fewer  false  quantities  and  corrupt 
ii.an  any  of  our  countrymen  had  yet  exhibited  since  the 
;Tir>-. 

■  :il  work,  consisting  of  three  parts,  only  the  last  of  which 

US  matter  for  our  present  enquiry,  is  entitled  SPECULUM 

:  1  .S,  Vox  CL.\M ANTIS,  CONFESSIU  .'VilANTIS.    It  was  finished, 

,  1  ..  third  part,  in  the  year  1393'.    The  SPECULUM  Meditan- 

r  the  Mirroiir  of  Meditation,  is  written  in  French  rhymes,  in  ten 

'.    This  tract,  which  was  never  printed,  displays  the  general 

.  of  virtue  and  vice,  enumerates  the  felicities  of  conjugal  tidelity 

—  ■  Ics  selected  from  various  authors,  and  describes  the  path 

reprobate  ought  to  pursue  for  the  recovery  of  the  divine 

I  iic  Vox  Clamantis,  or  the  Voice  of  one  crying  in  the  Wil- 

I.  which  was  also  never  printed,  contains  seven  books  of  Latin 

This  work  is  chiefly  historical,  and  is  little  more  than  a  me- 

;uclc  of  the  insurrection  of  the  commons  in  the  reign  o( 

JijUtuii  il.    The  best  and  most  beautiful  manuscript  of  it  is  in  the 

Bbrvyof  All  Souls  college  at  Oxford;  with  a  dedication  in  Latin  verse, 

t  JiMcerUin  that  thcv  both  lived  and  wrote  together.     But  I  luve  consiJrreil  Ouuccr 

6rw-  t grift  Ku-''-  l..i(;./i.ir  tivcn,  u  Gowci  iutviTed  him.    ChMica dM Oo.  *St 

^■o&ra  ye*r». 
.  (SvM.  vl  c-  T.  utwpr.  _^ 

AUAK-  Impiime.!  »l  Loi«Jon.  in  Fleie-fl"]'.  ")f  "*•"■• 

554.     Thrt  edition  i  ' 


.  aaA  USS.  Badt  NE.  F.  a  y,    Aad  MSS.  VurC 


JOHN  COWER,  ACCOITNT  OP  HIS  WRITnJGS. 

addressed  by  the  author,  when  he  was  old  and  blind,  t  'op 

Arundel'.    The  Confessio  Amantis,  or  the  Lovtr's  Cvr  m 

English  poem,  in  eight  books,  first  printed  by  Caxton  in  tlic  year  1483. 
It  was  written  at  the  command  of  Richard  the  second  ;  who  meeting 
our  poet  Gowcr  rowing  on  the  Thames  near  London,  invited  him  into 
the  royal  barge,  and  after  much  conversation  requested  him  10  book 
some  ttftu  thinc^. 

This  tripartite  work  is  represented  by  three  volumes  on  00*61*3 
curious  tomb  in  the  conventual  church  of  Saint  Mary  Overce  in  Sooth- 
wark,  now  remaining  in  its  ancient  state ;  and  this  ciraimsfance!  '•''■- 
nishes  me  with  an  obvious  opportunity  of  adding  an  anecdote  rebting 
to  our  poet's  munificence  and  piety,  which  ought  not  to  be  otniitcd. 
Altliough  a  poet,  he  largely  contributed  to  rebuild  that  church  in  its 
present  elegant  form,  and  to  render  it  a  beautiful  pattern  of  the  lighter 
Gothic  architecture  :  at  the  same  time  he  founded,  at  his  tomb,  a  per- 
petual chanin". 

It  is  on  the  last  of  these  pieces,  the  CONFESSIO  Amantis,  that 
Gower's  character  and  reputation  as  a  poet  arc  almost  entirely  founded. 
This  poem,  which  bears  no  immediate  reference  to  the  other  two  divi- 
sions, is  a  dialogue  bctn-ecn  a  lover  and  his  confessor,  who  is  a  priest 
of  Venus,  and,  like  the  mystagogue  in  the  Pictxtre  of  Cebes,  is  called 
Genius.  Here,  as  if  it  had  been  impossible  for  a  lover  not  to  be  a  good 
catltolic,  the  ritual  of  religion  is  applied  to  the  tender  passion,  and 
0\id's  Art  of  Love  is  blended  with  the  breviary.  In  the  course  of  the 
confession,  every  e\'il  aflfection  of  the  human  heart,  which  -  *  'to 
impede  the  progress  or  counteract  the  success  of  love,  is  ly 

subdivided ;  and  its  fatal  effects  exemplified  by  a  variety  01  jpj >asite 
stories,  extracted  from  classics  and  chronicles.  The  poet  often  in- 
troduces or  recapitulates  his  matter  in  a  few  couplets  of  Latin  loogand 
short  verses.    This  was  in  imitation  of  Boethius. 

This  poem  is  strongly  tinctured  with  those  pedantic  affc  n- 

ccming  the  passion  of  love,  which  the  French  and  Italiaii  he 

fourteenth  century  borrowed  from  the  troubadours  of  Provence,  and 
which  I  have  above  examined  at  large.    But  the  writer's  particukr 
model  appears  more  immediately  to  have  been  John  of  Meun's  cele- 
brated ROMAUNT  DE  LA  ROSE.     Hc  has,  however,  seldom  ati.-riK  t  <? 
to  imitate  the  picturesque  imageries,  and  expressive  personificn 
that  exquisite  allegory.     His  most  striking  pourtraits,  which  )■_.  ..... 

conceived  with  no  powers  of  creation,  nor  delineated  with  any  fertility 
of  fancy,  are  iDLExNESS,  AVARICE,  MiCHERiE  or  Thieving,  and  NSO- 

X  MSS.  Num.  26.  It  occurs  more  Oian  once  in  the  Bo<lIel-ui  Ubiary  ;  and,  1  bcticrr,  aftcs 
in  iirivaiehjindji.  There  is  a  fine  MSS.  of  it  iu  the  British  MuMum.  It  was  vHltnvhthE 
year  1397,  lu  appeMs  by  the  TolKitvinfi  line.  MSS.  Ilo«lL  394. 

Hob  egu  fits  ceno  Ricardi  regis  in  anaob 

*  Tb  ran  Rboz:^  in  BenMcttc's  edition.     Fiom  the  PitOLOStK. 
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mrCE^the  secretary  of  SlothI  Instead  of  boldly  cloathing  these 
yW'^**  with  corporeal  attributes,  aptly  and  poetically  imagined,  be 
coldly  yet  seiunbly  describes  their  operations,  and  enumerates  their  pro- 
perties. What  Gower  wanted  in  invention,  he  supplied  from  his  com- 
■Oft-plaoe  book;  which  appears  to  have  been  stored  with  an 
■eihaiistible  fund  of  instruaive  maxims,  pleasant  narrations,  and  phi- 
losophical definitions.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  object  to  crowd  all 
Mi  cxndition  into  this  elaborate  performance.  Yet  there  is  often  some 
degree  d  contrivance  and  art  in  his  manner  of  introducing  and  adapt- 
ing subjects  of  a  very  distant  nature,  and  which  are  totally  foreign  to 
Us  general  design. 

In  the  fourth  book,  otir  confessor  turns  chemist ;  and  discoursing  at 
Ittgc  on  the  Hermetic  science,  developes  its  principles,  and  exposes  its 
abases,  with  great  penetration'.  He  delivers  the  doctrines  concerning 
&e  vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal  stones,  to  which  FalstafTe  alludes  in 
Shakespeare^,  with  amazing  accuracy  and  perspicuity^;  although  this 
doctrine  was  adopted  from  systems  then  in  vogue,  as  we  shall  sec  be- 
low. In  another  place  he  applies  the  Argonautic  expedition  in  search 
of  the  golden  ilcece,  which  he  relates  at  length,  to  the  same  visionary 
philosophy^.  Gower  very  probably  conducted  his  associate  Chaucer 
into  these  profound  mysteries,  which  had  been  just  opened  to  our 
coimtrymen  by  the  books  of  Roger  Bacon*. 

In  the  seventh  book,  the  whole  circle  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  is 

1  lifab  IT.  £  63,  a.  col.  I.    Lib.  v,  t  94*  a.  col.  i.    Lib.  iv,  f.  68,  a.  col.  t.    Lib.  v,  f.  tig, 
teal  3.  '  Lib.  iv,  f.  76,  b.  col.  2. 

'Faktaffe  mentions  a  philosopher's  or  chemist's  two  stones.  P.  Hen.  iv.  Act  lii.  Sc.  a. 
Okr  aoxKoi  aibunduitly  confinns  doctor  Warburton's  explication  of  this  passage,  which  the 
Its  cf  the  commentators  do  not  seem  to  have  understood.  See  Ashm.  Theat.  Chcmic.  p. 
^4,  rSiz.  Lond.  1C53,  410.  The  nations  bordering  upon  the  Jews,  attributed  the  miraculous 
s  of  chat  people,  to  thoK  external  means  and  material  instruments,  such  as  symbols, 
oaies.  and  other  vuible  signs  or  circumstances,  which  by  God's  special  appointment, 

'  their  mysterious  dispensation,   they  were  directed  to  use.    Among  the  observations 

vUch  the  oriental  Gentiles  nude  on  the  history  of  the  Jews,  they  found  that  the  Divine  will 
Vtt  to  be  knovra  by  certain  appearances  in  precious  stones.  The  Maci  of  the  east,  believing 
Am  the  fwetematitfol  discoveries  obtained  by  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  a  contexture 
tf  gcoa  in  the  brcast-platc  of  the  Mosaic  priests,  were  owing  to  some  virtue  inherent  in  those 
<,  adqptfd  the  knowledge  of  the  occult  properties  of  gems  as  a  branch  of  their  magical 
li  Hence  it  became  the  peculiar  prufes&ion  of  one  class  of  their  Sages,  to  investigate 
i  noerpret  the  various  shades  and  coruscations,  and  to  explain,  to  a  moral  purpose,  the 
t  colours,  the  dews,  clouds,  and  imageries,  which  gems,  difTerently  exposed  to  the 
D(  Stan,  fire,  or  air,  at  particular  seasons,  and  inspected  by  persons  particularly 
J  were  seen  to  exhibit.  This  notion  being  once  established,  a  thousand  extrava- 
_  >  arose,  of  healing  diseases,  of  procuring  victory,  and  of  seeing  future  events,  by  means 
<f  ^Rcwus  stones  and  CHther  lucid  substances.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxviL  9,  zo.  These  super- 
iPboas  were  toon  ingrafted  into  the  Arabian  philosophy,  from  which  they  were  proi^agatcd  all 
WW  Eane,  and  continued  to  operate  even  so  late  as  the  visionary  experiments  of  I)ee  and 
XcByl.  It  u  not  in  the  mean  time  at  all  improbable,  that  the  Dniicidal  doctrines  concem- 
■K  tW  virtiies  of  stones  were  derived  from  these  lessons  of  the  Magi :  and  they  are  still 
iBBt tracad among  the  traditions  of  the  vulgar,  in  those  parts  of  Britam  and  Ireland,  where 
retainco  its    latest  eAablishmeuts.      l^lartin's   Wsstbsm.    Isles,  p.    167,    335. 


Mrqr^MiscBLU  p.  138.  Load.  8vo. 
*ljbid'  £  77,  a.  coL  !•  ^  Lib.  v.  f.  loi,  a  scq.  ^  See  supr.  vol.  i,  p.  435- 

^Whn  Ridurd  I.,  in  1191,  took  the  isle  of  Cyprt»,  he  is  said  to  have  found  the  castles 
fUwiih  ridi  fimiiture  of  cold  and  Ailver,  '  necnon  lapidibus  pretiosis,  et  plttrimam  virtntem 

*        ~        '  Vin«t«_    ITRD      HtKBricni.    i-an    vli     n     'saft.    Tlkt.    An'rlii*.    Si  RtpT.  vol.    i! 


HBBk  nimiture  ol  cold  and  Auver,  necnon  lapiditms  pretiosis,  et  piitrimam  vtrtMtetn 
-  I.  wmJ.'  G.  Vines.  1t£K.  Hiekosol.  cap.  xU.  p.  338.  Hist.  Anslic.  Script,  vol  iL 
<wiiM7. 


t 


and  the  classical -mythotegy. 


heWj 
ind  well 


Of  gnldc  glistrende',  spoke  and  whel 
The  Sonne  his  Carte"  hath  taire  and 
In  which  he  sil,  and  is  croned  Wilh  bright  stoi 

Of  which,  if  that  1  speke  shall  There  be^  tuforej 

Set  in  the  front  of  his  coronc,  Thre  stones,  whr 

Hnth  upon  erth  :  and  the  first  is        By  name  doped 
That  other  two  clcpcd  thus  Astroites  and  C« 

In  his  coronc  ;  and  also  byhyude,      By  olde  bokcs,  a 
There  bcu  of  worthy  stones  three, 
Set  cche  of  hem  in  his  degree  ; 
Whereof  a  Christelle  is  that  one,        Which  that  coro 
The  second  is  an  Adamant  :  The  third  is  no! 

Which  cleped  is  Idriades—  And  over  lliis  y 

Upon  the  sidis  of  the  werkc,  After  the  writyn 

There  silten  five  stones  mo",  The  Smaraydine 

{aspis,  and  Helitropius,  And  Vandides,  a 

.0  I  thus  the  corone  is  beset.  Whereof  it  shin* 

fAnd  in  such  wise,  his  light  to  sprcade^ 
Sit,  with  his  diadcme  on  heade, 
»  The  Sonne,  shinende  in  his  carte  : 

■  And  for  to  lead  him  swithc'^  and  smai 

I  After  the  bright  dales  Inwe, 

I  There  ben  ordained  for  to  drawe 

I  Four  hoi-s  his  chare,  and  him  withall, 

■  Whereoff  the  names  tell  I  shall  : 

P  Eritheus  the  first  is  hote^^ 

The  whiche  is  redde,  and  shineth  hoti 
The  second  Actcos  the  bridit,  Lampes  the  thi; 

And  Philogeus  is  the  ferth",  That  bringcn  lie 

And  gone  so  swift  upon  the  hcven,  Sec 
|QllE_4i4thQf^^|es_^Sjcouref  ofjlhe  Aristostcliat 
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Aristotle  to  his  pupil  Alexander  the  Great,  and  printed  at  Bonnonia  in 
1516.  A  work,  treated  as  genuine,  and  expbined  with  a  learned  gloss, 
1^  Roger  n^con* :  and  of  the  highest  reputation  in  Gowcr  s  atje,  as  it 
«i.  libcd,  and  illustrated  with  a  commentary,  for  the  use  of 

k  J  III.,  by  his  chaplain  Walter  de  Millemctc,  prebendary 

01  -liatc  church  of  Glaseney  in  Cornwall-.     Under  this  head, 

V.  ;.ilces  an  opportunity  of  giving  advice  to  a  weak  yet  amiable 

pnocx:,  bii  patron  Richard  11.,  on  a  subject  of  the  most  difficult  and 
delicAte  nature,  with  much  freedom  and  dignity.  It  might  also  be 
pm\'cd,  that  Gower,  through  his  detail  of  the  sciences,  copied  in  many 
either  arricle^  die  Secretum  Secretorum  ;  which  is  a  sort  of  ain 
abttdgmcnt  of  tlie  Aristotlelian  philosophy,  filled  with  many  Arabian 
mrsmations  and  absurdiiies,and  enriched  witli  an  appendix  concerning 
tr,  f  wines,  phlebotomy,  justice,  public  notaries,  tournaments, 

ar  nomy,Tather  thanfromthcLatintranslationsof  Aristotle.    It 

ii  that  he  copied  from  this  work  the  doctrine  of  the  three 

c1k.ii.i'.-xi  clones,  mentioned  above^  That  port  of  our  author's  aslro- 
nocny,  in  which  he  spe.iks  of  the  magician  Nectabanus  instructing 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  a  youth,  in  the  knowledge  of  thcfiftecn  stars, 
and  their  respective  plants  and  precious  stones,  appropriated  to  the 
tipentioas  of  natural  magic*,  secmslobc  borrowed  from  Callisthcncs,  the 
fiibnlonswriter  of  thelifcof  Alexander*.  Yet  many  wonderfulinvcntions, 
*:  niance  of  Alexander,  arc  also  to  be  found  in  the 

S  RUM:    particularly  the   fiction    of   Alexander's 

Si'  I.  1  liorn,  uiciitioned  above,  which  was  heard  at  the  distance  of 
tiW-  :  '  iTid  of  which  Kircher  has  given  a  curious  reprcsonlation 
in  t  '  MA,  copied  from  an  ancient  picture  of  i  tic 

ln=jp.  lining  to  a  manuscript  of  Secretljm  Si  m, 

prscrv'cd  in  the  Vatican  Library's'. 

It  is  pretended  by  the  m\"stic  writers,  that  Aristotle  in  his  old  age 

■J  his  books,  and  digested  his  philosophy  into  one  system  or 

ii'.-S  h,~  sent,  in  the  form  of  an  epistle,  to  Alexander.    This  is 

'  5  tract  of  which   I  have  been  speaking:  and  it  is 

vLi.0  ..v^_.  .1.^  u  uy  Lydgate,  who  has  translated  a  part  of  it 


It  .(.  AtiT't.  Viuv.  OtMH.  Tih,  i,  p,  IS,  col.  I. 

V  liniawariilDC,  a  Cimoila  Cogti&h  lhccto;l3r,  in  his  gnnd 

i!0«  of  AJexandcr  the  Grfil. /'«■  if^/ii/l-  /"/iiV.ny^nw*. 
>^CMih*  CuUAJwt  itflss  ■urrV^rrf',  BaaiL  159J,  torn.  i.    Ami  ctiiL  ioto.    Sec 


:ci  a  Latin  romance  of  Alexander's  life,  as  prir. 
I    p.   131.    0»  eynniiracioQ,  that  impreu- 
\^(i.  <7  WK  a  Sunday  tlial  year.    A  ui.^ 


■.I  i,v  r,-.-.i.-T 


'iinihutnl  10  Aleumicx  tlw  GrMI.  /V  itfOm  /ffrNt  ttfirm 

V.I  Gi    lom    ii.  p.  jv^    CaUblltencs  b  meiitioncO  t«^c«  mtliitt 
r    i»,  h.  coL  :.    CJluthciiu  mil  .MuuMiIcr,  in 
11,  a.  09.0!  ut  infr 
X  BodTMSS,  Mail  D.  L  5.    Cp.  pesiull  Uh.  j. 
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GOWER'S  CXJNFESSJO  AMANTIS,  AND  ITS  HISTORY. 


of  body 
anddH 


Title  of  this  bokc  LAPIS  PhilosoPHORL'M, 
Namyil  also  De  Regimine  Principum, 
Of  philosophrcs  Secreti;m  Secretorum.— 
The  which  booke  direct  to  the  kj-ng 
Alisaundrc,  both  in  the  werrc  and  pees', 
Lykc^  his  request  and  royall  commanding, 
Fullc  accomplished  by  AristotUes. 
Feeble  of  age 

Then  follows  a  rubric  '  How  Aristotile  declarcth  to  kjtige  Al)-S3ndfr 
'  of  the  stonys'.  It  was  early  translated  into  French  prose',  and 
printed  in  English,  'The  Secret  of  ARisxoTVLE.withtlic  Goverwile 
'of  Princes  and  every  maner  of  estate,  with  rules  for  helth  of  bod; 
'and  soul,  very  gode  to  tcche  children  to  rede  English,  newly  trai 
'out  of  French,  and  emprented  by  Robert  and  William  C- 
1528°.'    This  work  will  occur  again  under    Occlcve    and 

TTiere  is  also  another  forgery  consecrated  with  the  name  of , 

andoften  quoted  by  the  astrologers,  which  Cower  might  havcuscd: 
it  is  DE  Regiminibus  COELLESTiBiiS,  which  had  been  early  transUleil 
from  Arabic  into  Latin". 

Considered  in  a  general  view,  the  CONFESSIO  AMANTtS  may  be 
pronounced  to  be  no  unpleasing  miscellany  of  those  shorter  talcs 
which  delighted  the  readers  of  the  middle  age.     Most  of  these  art 
now  forgotten,  together  with  the  voluminous  chronicles  in  which  thev 
were    recorded.     The  book  which   appears  to  have  accom 
our  author  with  the  largest  quantity  of  materials  in  this  ar- 
prob.ibly  a'  chronicle  entitled  PANTHEON,  or  MEMORIES  Sei, 
compiled  in    Latin,  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse,  by  G  •_ 

Viferbo,  a  chaplain  and  notary  to  three  German  empcrours,  who 
in  the  year   1190''.      It  commences,  according   to    the   cstabll 
practice  of  the  historians  of  this  age,  with  the  creation  of  t ' 
and  isbroughtdown  to  the  year  1 186.    It  was  first  printed  at  B. 
year  1569*.     Muratori  has  not  scrupled  to  insert  the  five  last  s 
this  universal  history  in  the  seventh  tome  of  his  writers  e:. 

•  Peace.  '  According  lo. 

»MSS.  BiM.   Bodl.   L«ud.  B.  34.  K.  53.    Pirt  of  iWs  MSS    b  pnr'-"   •••  •  • 
TjtiiATll.  CtlEMIC  nt  4upr.   p.  yvf.     Julius  Bartolocc.  torn.   i.  Bibl.  Ra) 
Jottnii  ft  Lent,  ThcoL  Judaic-  p.  o,  *  Mem.  lic  Litt.  torn.  ^ 

»o  ■  ■        

the  \: 
to  hir 
•Alei 
tKlic^ 
«II 

1U-. 

«  In  (ub.i. 
And  Hanov.  16 

f  1     1    ..— ;     , 


-k  qIIcU  Arisiotlc't  PoiiTiQutts,  or  Discoi Kse-s  of  ' . 
Ic  Roy,  printed  by  Adam  Islip,  in  folio,  in  the  year  i 
y,  ii  Aoitotlc's  genuine  work.      In  Grc^hiUn  colli- 
iLtUc  ad  preceptorem  Ari«oteIcm,    Anglic* /^cl*'   .'.ljo.    - 

or  Lydgate's  poem  on  the  subject,  hereafter  mentioned. 
ficQt  p.  355.    Sec  Pic.  Minmdulan.  cooira  A&trolog.  lib.  i  p^  1 
!'•  H°- 
Ay.iin,  .imcinp  Scriptor.  de  Rcb.  Gennanicw.  ' 
l..)^llv  in  a  new  edit.  ofPiuoruis's  colle>.' 
■     I      1    l.1^^'l;  sometimes  confounded  s^ 
:  11 10  the  year  \\ti,  about  v 

J  n  at  Cologn.  printed  by  Ecu. 

lii..    1.1".    .  L. .„..,,-  .-.i    ,.■.,,    .■.,..!   -   .ilKDll  jCvI,   Pl   683,    94^  It 

tiy  Ood/ridui.  a  Pantaleonift  tnonk.     TKis  continuation,  uri 
hiAory,  is  cxuat  iu  Frchcrusj  Rcr.  Gcnnanicar.  lorn.  i.  cUli.  - 
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t  of  dds  watk,  to  use  the  laborious  compiler's  own  expres- 
le  wbfie  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  all  the  emperouis 
'wliidi  have  existed  from  the  beginnihg  of  the  world  to  his 
:  of  whom  the  origin,  end,  names,  and  achievements,  are 
wted*.  The  authors  which  our  chronicler  professes  to  have 
for  the  gentle  storjr,  are  only  Josepbus,  Dion  Cassius, 
jsiiis,  Hqieaippna,  Suetonius,  Solinus,  and  Julius  Africanus: 
idi,  not  one  of  the  purer  Roman  historians  occur.  Gower 
I  to  have  used  another  chronicle  written  by  the  same 
ever  printed,  called  Speculum  Regum,  or  the  Mirrour 
iriuch  is  almost  as  multifarious  as  the  last ;  containing  a 
of  all  die  potentates,  Trojan  and  German,  from  Noah's  flood 
n  of  the  emperour  Henry  VI.,  according  to  the  chronicles  of 
ihle  Bed^  Eusebius,  and  Ambrosius*.  There  are  beside^ 
nt  coOectors  of  marvellous  and  delectable  occurences  to 
anthor  is  indebted,  Cassiodorus  and  Isidorus.  These  are 
I  as  two  of  the  chroniclers  which  Caxton  used  in  compiling 
ICXSS  OP  England*.  Cassiodorus*  wrote,  at  the  command 
ithic  king  Theodoric,  a  work  named  Chronicon  Breve, 
ng  with  our  first  parents,  and  deduced  to  the  year  519  chiefly 
from  Eusebius's  ecclesiastic  history,  the  chronicles  of 
id  Jerom,  and  Aurelius  Victor's  Origin  of  the  Roman  nation.* 
n  translation  by  Lodovico  Dolce  was  printed  in  1561*. 
called  Hispalensis  cited  by  Davie  and  Chaucer^,  in  the 
xatmy,  ttajaed  from  the  same  author  a  Cronicon,  from 
the  time  of  the  Emperour  Heraclius,  first  printed  in  the 
,  and  translated  into  Italian  under  the  title  of  Cronicon  d* 
so  soon  after  as  the  year  1480'. 

comprehensive  systems  of  all  sacred  and  profane  events, 
die  middle  ages  multiplied  to  an  excessive  degree,  superseded 
'the  classics  and  other  established  authors,  whose  materials 
in  a  commodious  abridgement,  and  in  whose  place,  by  select- 
Stories  only  which  suited  the  taste  of  the  times,  they  sub- 
mote  agreeable  kind  of  reading :  nor  was  it  by  these  means 


L  *  Lambecc  ii.  974. 

tt  LnriA  Caztoh,  p.  xvit  post  prcf.    And  in  the  1 
fdMid  at  St.  Albu  •  in  14S3,  ooe  of  the  authon  i<  ( 


>  Lambecc  i 

t  pioloeue  to  the  Fkuctcs 
I  Casuodonis  of  the  actys  of 

vAluirra  &  vS.  £  156,  b.  coL  i.     And  our  author  to  kins  Heniy,  Uny"* 
ijsoi 

■tMBprfolaL    See  OraitA  Casiodori,  duabiu  tomii,  Rothomag.  1679,  fol. 
■oASMeKiifli^oanlaCKOMiCA  DiCASSioDoso,deFattideRainani,  &c    la 

i  aBMsL  It  ■•  Mmelimes called  Cinmica  Ds  sex  huhdi  /Etatibus,  Iuaco 
AnasviA'noTKifVOSUU.  It  was  continued  by  Isidonu  Pacensis  from  610  to 
•adaadoa  mt  priatad  in  1634,  foL  Pampdon.  Under  the  titk  of  '  Epitona 
■  yiJIiat—i  Rnhtmendoannacum  Htspaaiae  Chronico.' 
iBaarfMUlklBKaryarchTonicleof  the  Gothi,  copied  alio  by  our  author,  from 
E|»3k»4«A  ef  Idnc  SiKbut  in  the  year  69S.  h  waa  early  printed.  Gnciui'* 
■■MniGonnMBVM,  (k  707.   Ann.  i«ss,  tva 
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only,  ihal  they  greatly  contributed  to  retard  the  acquisition  of  those 
ornaments  of  style,  and  other  arts  of  composition,  which  an  attention 
to  the  genuine  models  would  have  atTorded,  but  by  being  written  with- 
out any  idcAS  of  elegance,  and  in  the  most  barbarous  pliraseology. 
Yet  protluclii'e  as  they  were  of  these  and  other  inconvenient  conse- 
quences, they  were  not  without  their  use  in  the  rude  periods  of 
literature,  lly  gradually  weaning  the  minds  of  readers  from  monkish 
legends,  they  introduced  a  relish  for  real  and  rational  histor)- ;  aad 
kindUng  an  ardour  of  inquiring  into  the  transactions  of  past  ages,  at 
length  awakened  a  curiosity  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  and  authentic 
knowledge  of  important  events  by  searching  the  original  authors.  Nor 
arc  they  to  be  entirely  neglected  in  modern  and  more  poUshe<l  ages. 
For,  besides  that  they  contain  curious  pictures  of  the  credulity  and 
ignorance  of  our  ancestors,  they  frequently  prescr\-e  facts  transcribed 
from  books  which  have  not  descended  to  posterity.  It  is  extrtroeiy 
probable,  that  the  plan  on  which  they  are  all  constructed,  that  of 
deducing  a  perpetual  history  from  the  creation  to  the  writer's  age, 
had  been  partly  taken  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  and  partly  from 
the  liiblc. 

In  the  meantime  there  are  three  histories  of  a  less  general  nature, 
which  Gow'cr  seems  more  immediately  to  have  followed  in  some  of  bis 
tales.  These  arc  Colonna's  Romance  of  Troy,  the  Romance  of  Sir 
Lancelot,  and  the  Gesta  Romanorusl 

From  Colonna's  Romance,  which  he  calls  Tlu  Tale  of  Troie,  Tke 
lioke  of  Troie^,  and  sometimes  The  Cronik^,  he  has  taken  all  that 
relates  to  the  Trojan  and  Grecian  story,  or,  in  Milton's  language,  the 
Tale  of  Troy  DtviNE.  This  piece  was  first  printed  at  Cologne  in 
the  year  1477^.  At  Colonia  an  Italiac  translation  appeared  in  the 
same  year,  and  one  at  Venice  in  1481.  It  was  translated  into  Italian 
so  early  as  i  J24,  by  Philipp  Ceffi  a  Florjntine'.    By  some  writers  it  t3 

>  Of  PaJamcdes  and  Nauplius,  'The  bckf  of  TroU  wJluita  redt*  TJb.  ii.  fot  «.  h  col  A 
The  fttory  or  Ja&on  and  Medea.  '  whereof  tSe  ule  in  specuUI  u  in  the  hek*  ^  Tr*4t  arnDfc.* 
lib.  y.  foL  101,  a.  col.  ?.  Of  the  Syrens  seen  by  Ulysses,  *  which  in  the  taU  t^/Trtit  t  finitK.* 
Lib.  t  f.  10,  li.  col.  I.  Of  the  eloquence  of  Ulysses,  'As  in  the  bokt  of  TntU  \i  fundc'  Uk 
vii.  f.  150,  a.  col.  t.  &c.  &c. 

"  In  the  story  of  llic  Tlic-ljon  chief  Capaneus, 'This  Itnighl  a^  the  CnOKTt:  '    '      f. 

f.  i9,  •  

col.   I 


•  If 


bnwcti 


b.  o:tI-  I.     Of  Achilles  and  Tcuccr,  '  In  a  Ckonique  I  f>7ide  thus.' 
< 'f  f'l  :.  ■.;     :,it(l   rhiiiu^.   '  \~.  iliL*  Cho.sique 'scilhc,'     Lib.  iii.  f  ■ 

'  find  writte.'     Lib.  iv.  f  63.  b  ■-  >!    -       1 
i  as.     'In  the  CBnKt.;UE  .n;    I  t. ...;.-,  :." 

^Icbrewwith  his  hondc,  of  nalur.il  j.l.il..' .'i  : 

I'ur  DiiTiU*  >  four  questions.  Lib.  vii.  fol.  iji.  b.  coL   i.     Fur  l'ciiiiM»'a 

'i;i\  Tj:.*n\N.\.  .1  Citiit.^tu  aS»  CetumfiHj  -lAi-jXiir.v'jj/  %/.:'. '/.i'..'  lit'. 

'■<  another  edi' 
-.<-,-,. .,-^- t.i- -Vines  calls  him  1^ 

M.  Italian,  p.  35.  edit  Vcnei.  1741.  4(0.    T  am  iKit  nire  ti'» 

.-- -  -  .- .ijon  in  the  ycat  1477  is  not  the  Latin  of  that  year.    They.*;  *r^ 

by  At  iioldo  Terbone.    A  Floienoe  edition  of  the  tanalatum  ia  1610,  qu«xw>  is  isiJ  (A  > 
I  scarce. 
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O'  r  this  wolde  atteinc 

H .  of  idleness : 

A-  1  special! 


c!  'as  well  as  the  Trojan  story';  and  there  are  manu- 

sci  !'.  is  entitled  the  history  of  Modca  and  Jason.     In 

most  ut"  ihc  liiUian  translations  it  is  caJletl  LA  STORIA  HELLA  Gl."ERR.v 
Dl  TROJA.  This  history  is  repeatedly  called  the  Troie  BOKE  by  Lyd- 
gatC  who  translated  it  into  English  verse*. 

As  to  the  romance  of  sir  Lancelot,  our  author,  among  others  on  the 
isbject,  refers  to  a  volume  of  which  he  was  the  hero :  perhaps  that  of 
Robert  Borron,  altered  soon  afterwards  by  Godefroy  dc  Leigny,  under 
the  title  of  Ic  Roman  de  la  Charztte,  and  printed  with  additions  at 
Psris  by  Antony  Vcrard,  in  the  year  1494. 

For  if  thou  wilt  the  bokei  rede 
Of  '  1 OT  and  other  mo.        Then  might  thou  seen  how  it  was  iho 

To  love,  which,  withoutcn  peine 
And  that  I  take  to  witnesse 
The  which  in  to  mcmoriall 
How  that  a  knight  shall  undertalcc^. 

He  alludes  to  a  story  about  sir  Tristram,  which  be  supposes  to  be 
universally  known,  related  in  this  romance. 

In  everie  mans  mouth  it  is 
How  Tristram  was  of  love  dronke 
With  Bcle  Isolde,  whan  this  dronke 
The  drinke  which  Uragweine  him  bctoke, 
Ej  that  kyng  Marke,  &c*. 

And  Again,  in  the  assembly  of  lovers. 

Ther  was  Tristram  which  was  beloved 
With  Ecle  Isolde,  and  Lancelot 
Stood  with  Connor*,  and  Galahot 
With  his  lady* 

TlieoWest  edition  of  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  a  manuscript  of  which 
I  have  seen  in  almost  Saxon  characters,  I  believe  to  be  this.  Incipiiint 
Hysttrru  KOTAEILES,  cotUcU  ex  Gestis  Romanorum,  et  guibusdam 
mIui  Ubrh  cum  appticationibus  eorttndtni'.  It  is  without  date  or  place, 
bn  supposed  by  the  critics  in  typographical]  antiquities  to  have  been 
before  or  about  the  year  1473.    Then  followed  a  second  edition 


,  4lQ.     Or  rather,  S*.rii)t^'r.  bruuivic.  J.cibiuui,  tain.  p. 

.'I.    Hint  tX*  trwutxt^mrt  aww//  a  S^fiJbf  ff  tlu  $eigt  »f 

L    jVii'i  lb.  Sl  7.  17.  as.  cvUl  Wjylond  foL  xn.  I),  nn  •.    Asd  u 


'H  of  Trgy. 


«LiK 


■ol 


■jvitdive*.  &c.  Fin  ' 
est  xpi^  &C,     OftCui' 

^  «a>icw  uuii^is,  ia£cs  tifiuiurei,  or  oucl>«<-' 


''^w  nomine  Oconiciis. 

1 1  is  In  folio,  in  (ktubic 

cjtiu  li  lueoiiojicd  in  Jwptcn, 
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nt  Louvain  by  John  dc  WeslCJi.-i,  with  this  title :  Ex  Ci 
NORUM  HlSTORIE   NOTAIilLES  ilt  viciis  virtutibusiJUS  Ir  w 

appliiatioiiibus  tiwralisatis  et    mystiiis.     At  tho  end  II  •» 

appears:  GESTA  RomaKORUM  cum  quibusditnt  aliis  hi  w 

annexisad  tnoralitatcs  diliicide  rcducia  hicfinem  habcitl.     '  n- 

tcr,  corrcclh  alioriim  vkiis,  impressit  Joannes  di  IVeslJ.i.  in 

L'nhvrs.  Louvanicnsi^.  This  edition  has  twenty-nine  chapters  more 
than  there  are  in  the  former :  and  the  first  of  these  additional  chapters 
is  the  story  of  Anliochus,  related  in  our  author.  It  is  probably  iif  the 
year  1473.  Another  followed  soon  afterwards,  by  Gestis  ROMAXORtU 
HlSTORIE  "HiSiKSVUtS  moralizata per  Girardum  Lieu.  Gouda  x^tf. 
The  next'  is  at  Louvain,  Gesta  Romanorum,  cum  applicalioniMu 
moralisatis  ac  mysiicis. — At  the  end.— ^.r  Gestis  Romanorum  cum 
pluribus  apfilicalis  Hystoriis  de  virtulibus  et  vitiis  mistUe  ad  iaUl- 
tcctum  trattsumptis  ucollectorii Jinis.  Anno  nostra  salutis  1494.  Jm 
die  santii  Adnani  marlyrisS. 

It  was  one  of  my  reasons  for  giving  these  titles  and  colophons  so 
much  at  large,  that  the  reader  might  more  fully  comprehend  the  nattirc 
and  design  of  a  performance  which  operated  so  powerfully  on  the 
present  state  of  our  poetry.  Ser\'ius  says  that  the  Encis  w.ns  some- 
times called  Gesta  populi  Romani'.  Ammianus  Mnrccllinus,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  450,  mentions  a  work  called  the  Gestorl'JI 
VOLUMEN,  which  according  to  custom,  was  solemnly  recited  to  the 
eniperour".  And  here  perhaps  we  may  perceive  the  ground«rork 
of  the  title. 

In  this  mixture  of  moralisation  and  n.arrative,  the  Gesta  Roma- 
NORUM  somewhat  resembles  the  plan  of  Gowcr's  poem.  In  the  rubric 
of  the  story  of  Julius  and  the  poor  knight,  our  author  alludes  to  this 
book  in  the  expression.  Hie  secundum  Gesta,  &c'.  When  he  speaks 
of  the  cniperours  of  Rome  paying  reverence  to  a  virgin,  be  says  be 
found  this  custom  mentioned,  '  Of  Rome  among  the  Gestes  olde".* 
Yet  he  adds,  that  the  Gestes  took  it  from  Valerius  Maximus.  The 
story  of  Tarquin  and  his  son  Arrous  is  ushered  in  with  this  line, '  So 
as  these  olde  GESTES  seyne'.'  The  tale  of  Antiochus,  as  I  have  hintt^ 
is  in  the  Gesta  Romanorijm  ;  although  for  some  parts  of  it  Cower  ms 

'  Dc  Dli-ECTIONE,  cap.  i.  Pompeuu  regnavil  div«_valde,  &c  — Moti 
;  DtA,  c«p.  ii      Dc  Adi'LTERIo,  in  cap.  dxKjd.     It  U  in  quarto,  wilh 
IK  ;uiLials  aiv  written  in  red  ink. 

-  lu  ijLarl'-'. 

!*  r.ul  1  think  there  is  another  Goudae,  1489.  Tot 

« In  quiino.    Aeain,  Paris,  ijm.  quarto.  Haeen.  1508.  foL  Parii  is»i.  ociar.    Aa!  «»■ 
dotibtcdiy  others.     It  appeared  in 'Dutch  so  early  us  the  year  t484.  foL 
*  Ad  ytncid.  vl  752. 
"  •l!r'...r..iori  de  more  rtal.Mum,"  ni<t     mTx    !.     In  liis  tillc  nf  the  S.<f<:- 


mled  1463,  Tiliu  L 


And 


r  6t.  a.  col.  1.    Anu  1 


!.'  lib.  iii.  167.  a.  cot 
*  Lib.  V.  L  116.  a.  col,  1. 


■>  Lib,  viL  £  i£g.  x  cdL 
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indebted  to  Godfrey's  Pantheon  above-mentioned     The 

trf   Shakespeare's   story   of  die   three   caskets   in    the 

OF  Venice,  is  to  be  found  in  this  favourite  collection : 

is  likewise  is  our  author,  yet  in  a.  difTcrcnt  form,  who  cites  a 

for  his  authority.     I  make  no  apologj-  for  giving  the  passage 

;  at  laige,  as  the  source  of  this  elegant  little  apologue,  which 

to  be  of  eastern  invention,  has  lately  so  much  employed  the 

of  the  commentators  on  Shakespeare,  and  that  the  circum- 

I  of  the  story,  as  it  is  told  by  Cower,  may  be  compared  with 

',  villi  which  it  appears  in  other  books. 

poet  is  speaking  of  a  king  whose  officers  and  courtiers  com- 
that  aficr  a  loog  attendance,  they  had  not  received  adequate 
,  and  preferments  due  to  their  scr^'ices.     The  king,  who  was 
ttwaager  to  their  complaints,  artfully  contrives  a  scheme  to  prove 
wlvtber  this  defect  proceeded  from  his  own  want  of  generosity,  or  their 
,  of  discenunent 

Anone  he  Ictte  two  cofres*  make, 

Of  one  semblance,  of  one  make. 

So  lychc^,  that  no  life  thilke  throwe 

That  one  maic  fro  that  other  knowc : 

Thei  were  into  his  chambre  brought. 

Bui  no  man  wote  why  they  be  brought. 

And  netheles  the  kynge  hath  bede, 

That  thei  be  sette  in  privie  stedc, 
As  be  thai  was  of  wisdome  sligh,        Whan  he  thcrto  his  tyme  sigh*, 
AH  privilychc*,  that  none  it  wisle,       His  own  hondcs  that  one  chist*. 
fHjuegoldt  and  aifitu  pcrW,  (The  which  oute  of  his  tresurie 

Was  take)  anone  he  filde  full : 

That  other  cofrc  of  stra'uie  and  muli^, 
Vitb  ^ones  mined,  he  filde  also :        Thus  be  thei  full  both  tha 

Tbe  king  assembles  his  courtiers,  and  shewing  them  the  two  chests, 
•Efoints  them,  that  one  of  these  is  filled  with  gold  and  jewels ;  that 
Ihey  should  chuse  which  of  the  two  they  liked  best,  and  that  the  con- 
I  should  instantly  be  distributed  among  them  alL  A  knight  by 
taeii  consent  is  appointed  to  chuse  for  them,  who  fixes  upon  the 
t  fined  with  straw  and  stones. 

I  He  rvfcn  to  »  CitovrKR  fnr  other  ittori«».  ai  iTie  mtory  of  Lucius  Icln;  of  Rome,  nnd  th« 
~^  ^''     *  Ib_  a  Ciwjwiife  it  leltcth  us,"    Lit>.  vil  f  ,65,  a.  c^I.  a.    Of  ihc  translation  of 
onptrt  To  thr   [^mtfftrd-i.     '  This   made   an   rmperour  anon,  whose  name,  the 
M  tclklh  wi^  Oihra.'  ^  Prt^  fal.  j.  b.  col  9.    Of  CoiHtan  tine's  leprosy.     '  For  in 
Bsi  I  rede.'    Lib.  iii.  f.  4^.  b.  col,  a.    For  which  he  also  cites  'the  liokfs  of 
L  £  45.  a.  eoL  1.     In  the  ^lory  of  Cniuis  FabriciuA.  '  In  a  CHONIQUR  I  fynde  thus.* 
lj&  f  1*7.  a.  vxA.  a.    Of  the  intiihsaycr  im^\  the  emperor  of  Rome.    'As  in  Cronikb  it 
4iMiS — 'Which  the  CuNrpKIKI^  hath  aiitrmjced.'    Lib.  vii.  f.  154.  b.  col.  I.  f   155.  t». 
s.    Of  Acohper^urS  ton  who  Kcrvc!^  the  S^ltiin  of  Per^ijt.    'l^crewasastheCKONiQt'R 
i^aa  tmfauoT,  &c'    Ub.  ii.  f.  41.  b.  col.  i.     For  the  story  of  Carmidotoirus  consul  of 
■;  W  fdcn  to  these  tUt  Ivkti.    lib.  vii.  f.  157.  b.  col.  3.  &c.  &c 
-CiCm    Cbott.  *  Like.  *  Saw. 

>M%.  «aK«.  rCeiu.  (Rubbish. 
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This  kynge  then  in  the  same  stede', 
Anonc  tlial  other  cofre  undcdc. 
Whereas  ihei  sawen  grette  richcsse 
Wile  more  than  ihei  couihcn  gesse. 

*  Lo,  saith  the  kynge,  now  Tnaie  ye  see 
'  That  there  is  no  default  in  mec : 

*  Forthy',  myself  I  will  acquiie, 
'  And  beareth  your  own  wiie 
'  Of  that  fortune  hath  you  reftiscd'.' 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  a  much  greater  and  a  more 
beautiful  variety  of  incidents  in  ihis  story  as  it  is  related  in  the  Gesta 
ROMANORUM,  which  Shakespeare  has  followed,  than  in  Gower:  and 
was  it  not  demonstrable,  that  this  compilation  preceded  our  aulhorS 
age  by  some  centuries,  one  would  be  tempted  to  conclude,  thai 
Gower's  story  was  the  original  fable  in  its  simple  unimproved  state. 
Whatever  was  the  case,  it  is  almost  certain  that  one  story  produced 
the  other. 

A  translation  into  English  6f  the  Gesta  RoMANORtTM  was  printed 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  without  date.  In  the  year  1 577.  one  Richard 
Robinson  published  A  record  of  ancient  Hystor>'es,  in  Latin  GSSTA 
ROMANORUM,  perused,  correcteil,  and  bettered,  by  R.  Robinson,  Limdan, 
I S77*.  Of  this  translation  there  were  six  impressions  before  the  yar 
1601'.  The  later  editions,  both  I-atin  -ind  Enghsh,  differ  considerably 
from  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  British  Museum*  which  contains 
not  only  the  story  of  the  Casketts  in  Shakespeare's  MercuaWT  o^ 

'  Place.  «  TlKreforc. 

>  Lib.  r.  f  86.  X.  col.  I.  seq.  The  story  which  followA  u  Mm«w)uit  sinrikr^  te  vfaidk  ite 
I  etnpcror  Frederick  places  bcfure  two  bc^gan  two  [uuties  one  filtctl  with  capous  the  olher  «al& 
I  florins,  ibicj.  b,  col.  a. 

.1.,    .vv,.:v„k     Aroonf  the  Royal  MSS.,    Brit.    Mus.     'Ki' >    '-'  ■' '•     I.. .-!»«(«, 

*  'dPan^lia:  beini;  an  account  of  his  Pilrtjiw  a:.  %* 
I                        I'-CH-  t8  A.  Ixvi.     This  R-  RobiitMsn,  1  bdievc,   i                                                   "="^7 
..'                      .' iAjir/.     A  trauslaLion  of  the  first  twenty  one  ji:«. ......   .—    j-  '' 

.■^  f  l^'and'fc  A&SERTIO  Arthi'BI,  for  the  same,   igdj,  410.      /*4^  *•« 

t  f  frmct  Arihtar,  ami  hit  knightly  mnMory  ^  Ikw  wmtHd  tMt,  \j 

*  'I'll  .   :i,  in  black  letter,  so  late  as  1689. 

**  M  .1.      See  itiid.  cap.  xcix,  for  this  story.     Tit. 

/j.'j*.'..  .  rin.i    atm  Rcductiouibus  m'*  M.pi.il.ntihu.  e-^ 

1  ISS.  Huri.  733J.    Thi«ha»' 

1'  lirge  collection  of  le£eii«i.> 

-!.irl.  2tifi,     One  of  theie  is. 

i»u ;  Narratujk  J'eti\>  Alpnonso."  18.  foL  B.  b.     The  hislury  i 
,  is  toM  inor«  at  laree  in  the  Gksta  Romamorum,  where  th<: 
Pcitri   A1[.h.-.nsus  lived  about  iiio,     'ITiit  tale,  I  think,  i.  I  .^If..!.'.  ' 

•  Hwl.  5351.    33,  fol.  56.      'In   Effipt  wh. 
>  GliSTA  occur  thrice  iu  the  Hcdleian  libr.r 
I  And  Hyper.  Bodl.  (Cod.  Grav.)  B.    i 
1                         't  aiumtm.     Rut  this  lokt  licems  ralher  .1 
:                        i,tcr  Cathedra],  60.      In  (late)  {Iur>coue}. 

^  li    ,  ^vnrionds  rt  l.VM>\  MSS.    Cod    »50,  a.      1 

LO^tutUf  baiut  JohO'  C.   ^t     3.   G.  41.      ' 

Mo.     Lmoolo  collect  -j.    See  what  is  sax 

^the  MSS.  books  wni:  de  Castclli.jne.  i  H 

1  Cn^m  (.ireek  into  Latlit,  jovin    ;l,c  year   n^r.,    1 
\€t  M  Gfilis  Rematu^rum      Wh.M  liii^  piece  is   I 


'/.*»■  A^ 
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Venice,  but  that  of  the  Jew's  Bond  in  the  same  play*.  I  cannot 
exactly  ascertain  the  age  of  this  piece,  which  lias  many  fictittous  and 
Ctbulous  facts  intermixed  with  true  history ;  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
discm-tT  the  name  of  its  compiler. 

It  appears  to  me  to  have  been  formed  on  the  model  of  Valerius 
Maximus  the  favourite  classic  of  the  monks.  It  is  quoted  and  com- 
mended as  a  true  histor)*,  among  many  historians  of  credit,  such  as 
Josephus,  Orosius,  Bcde,  and  Eusebius,  by  Herman  Komor,  a  domini- 
on friar  of  Lubec,  who  wrote  a  Chronica  Novella,  or  history  of 
the  world,  in  the  year  1435*. 

Ill  i>|Kv.il(ing  of  our  author's  sources,  I  must  not  omit  a  book  trans^ 
lated  by  the  unfortunate  Antony  Widville,  first  earl  of  Rivers,  chiefly 
wilh  a  vicir  of  proving  its  early  popularity.  It  is  iheDicUs  or  Sityiugs 
tf  PhUoiofihres,  which  lord  Rivers  translated  from  the  French  of 
William  dc  Thignonvillc,  provost  of  the  city  of  Paris  about  the  year 
t4oS,  entitled  Ufsdictes  tnoraux  fits  philosopkes,  les  dictts  des  siigt.t  tt 
la  UfTfti  <r  Aristot^.  The  English  translation  was  printed  by  Wil- 
tiun  Caxton,  in  the  year  1477.  Cower  refers  to  this  tract,  which  first 
existed  in  Latin,  more  than  once;  and  it  is  most  probable,  that  be 
OORSulled  the  Latin  original*. 

-  int  to  observe  the  strange  mistakes  which  Cower,  a  man 

111  ^ing.  and  the  most  general  scholar  of  his  age,  has  com- 

ni  5  poem,  concerning  books  which  he  never  saw,  his  violent 

3-  is,  and  misrepresentations  of  the  most  common  facts  and 

He  mentions  the  Greek  poet   Menander,  as  one  of  the 

ins,  or  '  first  end  Hours  of  the  olde  cronike,' together  with 

.   solinus,  Josephus,  Claudius  Salpicius,  Termegis,  Pandulfe, 

lies,  Ephiloquorus,  and  Pandas.     It  is  extraordinary  ihal  Moses 

not  here  be  maitioned,  in  preference  to  Esdras.    Solinus  is 

-"  high,  because  he  recorded  nothing  but  wonders*;  and  Josc- 

.lunt  of  his  subject,  had  long  been  placed  almost  on  a 

III!  I  he  bible.     He  is  seated  on  the  first  pillar  in  Chaucer's 

or  FAiME.     His  Jewish   history,   translated    into    Latin    by 

A  in  tlie  fourth  century,  had  given  rise  to  many  old  pocnu  and 

cs*  :  and  Iiis  Maccabaics,  or  history  of  the  seven  Maccabees 

^  Ql  slriii    ^  t  EccarU**  Con».  Histor.  loin,  ii  p.  43s. — 1343.  Lipa.  ija^  foL 

'  V«--xi    i3c  Uft-  ivli,  75.4    4ti> 

.     .  ■  :  'W 

It 

CI  ,-« 

here  t.ud  tu  ba\  c  IrajiJdtcd 

i..i,i.  w.  m  r.  r.i.  >.  >..t  i 
■■■zA 

i.« 

.-r« 
■  <\    It.ilLall,    iJi'J    i'lluuJ,    l.;rwc',ii  cSc  jr.ir*  J4gJ 

llit'livilicc.  !>.   i.   r.    A  FRiicb  iiuuUiiMi  win 
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martjTcd  with  their  father  E!cazar  under  the  persecution  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  a  separate  work,  translated  also  by  Rufinus,  produced  the 
Jl'PAS  Maccabee  of  Ucllc|x;rchc  in  the  year  1240,  and  at  length  en- 
rolled the  Maccabees  among  the  most  illustrious  heroes  of  romance'. 
On  this  account  too,  perhaps  Esdras  is  here  so  respectably  raacoo- 
bercd.  I  suppose  Sulpicius  is  Sulpicius  Scverus,  a  petty  annahst  of 
the  fifth  centur\'.  Termers  is  probably  Trismcgistus,  the  mystic  phi- 
losopher, ceriainly  not  an  historian,  at  least  not  an  ancient  one.  Paa- 
dulf  seems  to  be  Pandulph  of  Pisa,  who  wrote  lives  of  the  popes,  and 
died  in  the  year  1198^.  Frigidilles  is  perhaps  Fregedaire,  a  Durgun- 
dian,  who  flourished  about  the  year  641,  and  wrote  a  chronicon  from 
Adam  to  his  own  times ;  often  printed,  and  containing  the  best 
account  of  the  Franks  after  Gregory  of  Tours^  Our  author,  who  has 
partly  suffered  from  ignorant  transcribers  and  printers,  by  Ephilo- 
quorus  undoubtedly  intended  Eutropius.  In  the  next  paragraph 
indeed,  he  mentions  Herodotus  :  yet  not  as  an  early  historian,  but  as 
llie  first  writer  of  a  system  of  the  metrical  art,  'of  metre,  of  ryinc, 
and  of  cadence'.'  We  smile,  when  Hector  in  Shakespeare  quotes 
Aristotle  :  but  Gower  gravely  informs  his  reader,  that  Ulysses  iras  a 
cirrkf,  accomplished  with  a  knowledge  of  all  the  sciences,  n  ^jrtal 
rhetorician  and  magician  :  that  he  Ic.irned  rhetoric  of  Tn'  of 

Zoroaster,  astronomy  of  Ptolomy,  philosophy  of  Plato,  riivi  i'le 

prophet  Daniel,  proverbi.il  instruction  of  Solomon,  botany  of  Maccfi 
and  medicine  of  Hippocrates^  And  in  the  seventh  book,  .\ristotlc,  or 
\hc  philosophic,  is  introduced  reciting  to  his  scholar  Alex-indct  »hc 
great,  a  disputation  between  a  Jew  and  a  Pagan,  who  meet  bctwcto 
Cairo  and  Babylon,  concerning  their  respective  religions  :  the  end  ol 
the  story  is  to  shew  the  cunning,  cruelty,  and  ingratitude  of  the  Jew, 
which  arc  at  last  dcscr\'cd]y  punished".  But  1  believe  Gower's  apology 
must  be,  that  he  took  this  narrative  from  some  christian  legend,  which 
was  feigned,  for  a  religious  purpose,  at  the  expcnce  of  all  probabihty 
and  all  propriety. 

The  only  classic  Roman  writers  which  our  author  cites  are  V'ir^l, 
Ovid,  Horace,  and  Tully.     Among  the  Italian  poets,  one  is  51 
he  should  not  quote  Petrarch  :  he  mentions   Dante  only,  whi 
rubric  is  called  '  a  certain  poet  of  Italy  named  Dante,'  guuiam  ^U 


cf' 


I  In  tl»e  British  MtiBeum  tbefc  i-i  'Maccabc-imm  el  JOMphi  HiMdrtmin  £|Hlomct 
A   viii.  5.  MSS.  Reg.      See  MSS.  Hirl.  5TI3. 
*  Sec  the  »tor>',   in  our  aulli'jr,  uf  pope  bonifiice  suppbnlinE  Celestine.     la  a  1 


I  . 


fue  Operil»u$.  1001.   i 
•  i^mtc  the  live*  of 


*  l.,t.    VI    f   -A:   \>-  lul     I. 


■  Libb  yl  C  I  jj,  ^  est  h 
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'Mfa  qui  DaN'TE  vocabatui^.    He  appears  to  have  been  well  ac- 

Li.iiriUd  with  the  Homelics  of  pope  Gregory  the  Rreat',  which  were 

I  into  ItaUan,  and  printed  at  Milan,  so  early  as  the  year  1479. 

I  ,  .idly  decypher,  and  must  therefore  be  excused  from  transcrib- 

linf;,  the  names  of  all  the  renowned  authors  which  our  author  has 
[..   .  ....1  ,ri  alchemy,  astrolog)-,  magic,  palmistry,  geomancy,  and  other 

~  of  the  occult  philosophy.  Among  the  astrological  writers, 
inns  No.ah,  Abraham,  and  Moses.  But  he  is  not  sure  that 
1  was  an  author,  having  never  seen  any  of  that  patriarch's 

ts,  and  he  prefers  Trismcgistus  to  Moses'.  Cabalistical  tracts 
however  extant,  not  only  under  the  names  of  Abraham,  Noah. 
Moses,  but  of  Adam,  Aliel,  and  Enoch^.  He  mentions,  with 
ctilnr  regard,  Ptolomy's  Almagest  ;  the  grand  source  of  all  the 
BBTCrslitious  notions  propagated  by  the  Arabian  philosophers  concem- 
Cen>>Bg  the  science  of  divination  by  the  stars*.  These  infatuations 
seem  10  have  completed  their  triumph  over  human  crcduhty  in  Gower's 
age,  who  probaUy  was  an  ingenious  adept  in  the  false  and  frivolous 
specuUtioDs  of  this  admired  species  of  study. 

r.4,urr,  amidst  his  graver  literature,  appears  to  have  been  a  great 
I  romances.     The  lover,  in  speaking  of  the  gratification  which 
on  receives  from  the  sense  of  hearing,  says,  that  to  hear  his 
is  more  delicious  than  to  feast  on  all  the  dainties  that  could 
undcd  by  a  cook  of  Lombardy.    They  are  not  so  restorative 

A<  bin  the  wwrdcs  of  hir  mouth  ;        For  as  the  wyndes  of  the  South 
!  of  all  debonaire,  So  when  hir  lust*  to  speak  faire, 

uc  of  her  goodly  spechc         Is  verily  tnyne  hartes  leche'. 

are  elegant  verses.    To  hear  her  sing  is  paradise.    Then  he 


FuU  ofl  tyme  it  fallelh  so 
T^'  \>i\<i\s  n  rnod  pitance  Is  fed  of  redynge  of  romance 


lAPAS, 
riitiiy  a  tcnre, 
'when  1  of  her"  loves  rede, 
\with  the  lust  of  her  histoire, 
j^nvrowe  may  not  ever  last, 


That  whilom  were  in  my  cas  ; 
That  loved  long  ere  I  was  bore' : 
Myn  ere  ivith  the  tale  I  sedc  ; 
Sometime  I  draw  into  memoire, 
And  so  hope  comiih  in  at  last". 

■romance  of  Idoyne  and  A.madas  is  recited  as  a  favourite  his- 
among  others,  in  the  prologue  to  a  collection  of  legends  called 
iR  Ml'NDi,  translated  from  the  French*.  I  have  already  obsen'cd 
«w  poet's  references  to  Sir  Lancelot's  romance. 

r.  154.  b.  ^)l.  I  *  Prolog.  £  t.  ti.  cot  I.      Lib.  r.  £  g>  a.  col.  1.  s:  f.  94  a.  cot.  i. 


b  «»t    I    •i<    f   ?»•>  ^   r<4    I 


•  Bora 


W  Their. 


^rin«n  before  th«  year  IJ40.  a  ilniwinj 
:a  his  lund,   and  oouURipbuai;  Uie  slan. 

'  rhysKian. 
I>  Lib.  ri.  t  i]>  a.  cd  ■. 


THC  GALLANT  CROUPE.— CON FESSIO  AMANTIS  8V  CtrtTEa. 


Our  author's  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Latin  Ian  ;x. 

trcmcly  curious.     He  supposes  that  it  was  invented  by  th.  ,  an 

prophetess  Cartnens  ;  that  it  was  reduced  to  method,  to  compositioo, 
pronunciation,  and  prosody,  by  the  grarnmr.rians  Aristarchus,  Donauis, 
and  Didynius :  adorned  with  the  flowers  of  eloquence  and  rhetoric  by 
Tully  :  then  enriched  by  translations  from  the  Chaldce,  Arabic,  and 
Greek  languages,  more  especially  by  the  version  of  the  Hebrew  bible 
into  Latin  by  St.  Jerom,  in  the  fourth  century  :  and  that  at  length, 
after  tlie  Labours  of  many  celebrated  writers,  it  received  its  6nal  con- 
summation in  OWd,  the  poet  of  lovers.  At  themention  of  Ovid's  name,  the 
poet,  with  the  dexterity  and  address  of  a  true  master  of  transition,  seizes 
the  critical  moment  of  bringingbnck  the  dialogue  to  its  proper  argument'. 

The  CONFE.SSIO  Amantis  was  most  probably  written  after  Chaucer's 
Troilus  and  Cressida.  At  the  close  of  the  poem,  we  are  presented 
with  an  assemblage  of  the  most  illustrious  lovers^.  Together  with  the 
renowned  heroes  and  heroines  of  love,  mentioned  either  in  romance  or 
classical  history,  we  haN-e  David  and  Uathsheba,  Sampson  and  Dalila, 
and  Solomon  with  all  his  concubines.  Virgil,  also,  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Ovid,  arc  enumerated  as  lovers.  Nor  must  we  be  surprised  to  find 
^'Vristollc  honoured  with  a  place  in  this  gallant  groupe  :  for  whom,  says 
the  poet,  the  c|ucen  of  Greece  made  such  a  syllogism  as  destroyed  all 
his  logic.  But,  among  the  rest,  Troilus  and  Cressida  are  introduced  : 
seemingly  with  an  intention  of  paying  a  compliment  to  Chaucer's  poem 
on  their  story,  which  had  been  submitted  to  Gower's  correction*.  Al- 
though this  lamous  pair  had  been  also  recently  celebrated  in  Bocoicio's 
FlLoSTRATO.  And  in  another  place,  speiking  of  his  absolute  de»o- 
tion  to  his  lady's  will,  he  declares  himself  ready  to  acquiesce  in  bef 
choice,  whatsoever  she  shall  command :  whether,  if  when  tired  of 
dancing  and  carolling  she  should  chusc  to  play  at  chess,  or  roid. 
Troilus  and  Cressida.    This  is  certainly  Chaucer's  poem. 

That  when  her  list  on  nights  wake 
In  chambrc,  as  to  carol  and  daunce, 
Melhinke  I  male  me  more  avaunce. 
If  1  may  gone  upon   hir  honde        Than  if  I  w7nne  a  kyngcs  londc; 
For  wh.in  I  maie  her  hand  beclip*. 
With  such  gladness  I  daunce  and  skip, 
Metliinkclh  1  touch  not  the  floorc  ; 
The  roe  that  rcnncth  on  the  moore 

Is  than  nought  so  light  as  1. And  whan  it  falleth  other  gate*. 

So  that  hir  liketh  not  to  daunce       Dut  on  the  dyes  to  cast  a  chainn 

Or  askc  of  love  some  dcmaunde  ;    Or  els  that  her  list  comnuunde 

To  rede  and  here  of  Troilus. 

That  this  poem  was  written  after  Chaucer's  Floure  axd 


•  Lib.  iv.  f.  77.  b,  col.  a.    • 
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>  Gaiety,  or  way. 
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m^  he  putff  ooBected  Cram  the  foDowii^  pass^e,  which  appean 
•  be  an  hnHarinn  of  Chancer,  and  is  no  bad  specimen  cf  Gowa^ 
■oat  p«ictical  manner.  Rosiphde,  a  beautifid  princess,  but  setting 
Idpic  at  dffiaiwy,  the  daughter  of  Henipus  king  of  Armenia,  is  tauj^t 
s  to  the  laws  of  Cupid  by  seeing  a  vision  of  Ladies. 


Wban  ome  was  the  moneth  of  Maie^    She  wolde  waike  upon  a  dale, 
Aad  that  was  er  the  son  arist*,  Ofwomen  but  afeweit  wis^; 

ikad  ixth  she  went  prively,  Unto  a  parke  was  faste  by, 

An  sone  walkende  on  the  gras, 

lyil  she  came  there*,  the  kiunde  was 

Throng  which  ran  a  great  livcre, 

It  thought  her  &yre  ;  and  said,  here 

I  will  abide  under  the  shawe : 

And  bad  hir  womoi  to  withdrawe : 

And  ther  she  stood  alone  stille 

To  thinke  what  was  in  her  wiDe. 

She  sig^e*  the  swete  floures  sprynge, 

She  herde  glad  fowles  synge ; 

She  sigh  b«tstes  in  her  kynde. 

The  buck,  the  doo,  the  hcrt,  the  h}-nde, 
Hk  males  go  with  the  femele :        And  so  began  there  a  quarcle' 

Betwene  love  and  her  owne  herte 

Fro  whiche  she  couthe  not  astcrte. 
And  as  she  cast  hir  eie  aboute,        She  sigh,  clad  in  one  suit,  a  route 
Of  ladies  where  thai  comen  ride      Alonge  under  the  woodde  side; 

On  layre*  ambulende  hors  thci  set. 

That  were  al  whyte,  fayre,  and  gret ; 
Aadererichone  ride  on  side'.  The  sadels  were  of  such  a  pride, 

So  riche  sight  she  never  none ; 

With  perles  and  goldc  so  wel  begone, 
1m  kiitds  and  in  copes  riche  Thci  were  clothed  all  aliche*, 

Depaned  even  of  white  and  blewe, 

With  all  lustes'  that  she  knewe 

Thai  wer  embroudred  over  all : 

Mer^°  bodies  weren  longa  and  small, 

The  beautee  of  hir  fayre  fece, 

There  mai  none  erthly  thing  deface  : 

Corownes  on  their  heades  thei  bare. 

As  ache  of  hem  a  qucne  were. 
that  aH  the  golde  of  Cresus  hall         The  least  coronaU  of  all 

Might  not  have  boughte,  after  the  worth, 

Thus  comen  thai  ridend  forthe 

The  kyngas  doughter,  whiche  this  sigh. 

For  pure  atmsshe  drewe  hir  adrigh, 

And  helde  hir  close  undir  the  Ixmgh. 

At  leagth  At  sees  riding  in  the  rear  of  this  splendid  troop,  on  a 


\Mam.  *' But  a  few  other  women  Icnew  of  tUi.'  *  Tlien  mlffv. 
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horse  lean,  galled,  and  lame,  a  beautiful  lady  in  a  tattered  gai 
her  saddle  mean  and  much  worn,  but  her  bridle  richly  sliidUcd  vvi 
and  jcweJs:  and  round  her  waist  were  more  than  an  hundred  h; 
The  princess  asks  the  meaning  of  this  strange  procession ;  and 
svvered  by  the  lady  on  the  lean  horse,  that  these  are  spectres  of 
who,  when  living,  were  obedient  and  faithful  votaries  of  love. 
'  myself,  she  adds,  I  am  now  receiving  my  annual  penance  for  being  a' 
rebel  to  love.' 

For  I  whilom  no  love  had  ;  My  horse  is  now  fcble  and  bstddi 

And  al  to  lorn  is  myn  araie  ;  And  everie  year  this  freshc  Mai( 

These  lustic  ladies  ride  aboute,     And  I  must  ncdes  sew'  her  routi 

In  this  manner  as  ye  nowe  see. 

And  Irusse  her  halllcrs  forth  with  tnce. 

And  am  but  her  horse  knave'. 

The  princess  then  asks  her,  why  she  wore  the  rich  bridle,  so  incon- 
sistent with  the  rest  of  her  furniture,  her  dress,  and  horse?  The  lady 
answers,  that  it  u-as  a  badge  and  reward  for  having  loved  a  kci^bt 
faithfully  for  the  last  fortnight  of  her  life. 

'  Now  have  ye  hcrde  all  mine  answere  ; 
'  To  god,  madam,  1  you  betake,        '  And  warncth  all,  for  my  sake, 
'  Of  love,  that  thei  be  not  idell, 
'  And  bid  hem  thinke  of  my  bridclL' 
And  with  that  worde,  all  sodenly 
She  passeth,  as  it  were  a  skic'. 
All  clean  out  of  the  ladies  sight*. 

My  readers  will  easily  conjecture  the  change  which  this  spectadd 
must  naturally  produce  in  the  obdurate  heart  of  the  princess  of  Ar- 
menia. There  is  a  farther  proof  that  the  FLOURE  AND  LeaFK  p^^ 
ceded  tlie  Confession  Amantis.  In  the  cightli  book,  our  author's 
lovers  are  crowned  with  the  Flower  and  Leaf. 

MjTi  eie  I  caste  all  aboutes, 

To  knowe  amonge  hem  who  was  who : 

1  sigh  where  lustie  VOUTH  the, 

As  he  which  was  a  capita>'nc 

Before  all  others  on  the  playne, 

Stode  with  his  route  wel  begon  : 

Her  heades  kempt,  and  thereupon 

Garlondcs  not  of  one  colour, 

Some  of  the  If/e,  some  of  the  _/?t)«r,r. 

And  some  of  grete  perles  were : 

The  new  guise  of  Berne*  was  there,  &c*. 

I  believe  on  the  whole,  that  Chaucer  had  published  most  of  his  poeW 
before  this  piece  of  Gower  appeared.    Chaucer  had  not  bowc»tf  i 
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I  time  written  his  Testament  op  Love  :  for  Gower,  in  a  sort  o 
Epilogue  to  lljc  CONFESSIO  AMAHTIS,  is  addressed   by  Venus,  who 
nands  him  to  greet  Chaucer  as  her  favourite  poet  and  disciple,  as 
:  who  had  employed  his  youth  in  composing  songs  and  ditties  to  her 
l^onoor.    She  adds  at  the  close, 

For  thy,  now  in  his  daus  olde 
I  shah  hym  tell  this  message.    That  he  upon  his  later  age 
I  vtHxtuiende  of  all  his  werke      As  he,  which  is  mync  owoederke. 
Do  make  his  Testament  of  Love, 
As  thou  hast  done  thy  SHRIFTE  above: 
So  that  my  court  it  male  recorded. 
Chaucer  at  this  time  was  sixty-five  years  of  age.    The  Court  of  Love, 
^oc  of  the  pedantries  of  French  gallantry,  occurs  often.     In  an  address 
Venus,  ■  Madame,  I  am  a  man  of  thyne,  that  in  thy  COURTE  hath 
vcd  long'.'    The  lover  observes,  that  for  want  of  patience,  a  man 
ght  'amonge  the  women  alle,  in  Loves  Courts,  by  judgement  the 
nc  btare  of  pacianlV    The  confessor  declares,  lliat  many  persons 
sodeinncd  for  disclosing  secrets,  'In  Loves  CoURTE,as  it  is  said, 
lettc  their  tonges  gone  untide'.'     By   Thy  Shrifte,  the  author 
ins  hb  own  poem  now  before  us,  the  Lover's  CONFESSION. 
There  are  also  many  manifest  evidences  which  lead  us  to  conclude, 
VCtisA  tliis  poem  preceded  Chaucer's  Canterdurv  Tales,  undoubtedly 
[Mroe  of  that  poet's  latest  compositions,  and  probably  not  begun  till 
iter  the  year  1382.    The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale  is  circumstantially 
rowed  from  Gower's  CONST antia  :  and  Chaucer,  in  that  Tale,  ap- 
cmly  censures  Gower,  for  his  manner  of  rel.iting  the  stories  of 
»ce  and  ApoUonius  in  the  third  and  eighth  books  of  the  COSFESSIO 
IAjiA.\ns'.    The  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale  is  founded  on  Gower's 
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Florcnt,  a  knight  of  Rome,  who  delivers  the  king  of  SiciV  ;3 

from  the  incantations  of  her  stepmother'.     Although  th^.  .\c> 

MANORHMmighthave  furnished  both  poets  with  this  narrative.  Chauoex, 
however,  among  other  great  improi-emcnts,  has  judiciously  departed 
from  the  fable,  in  converting  Sicily  into  the  more  popular  court  of  king 
Arthur  of  Cornwall. 

Perhaps,  in  estimating  Gower's  merit,  I  have  pushed  the  notion  loo 
far,  that  because  he  shews  so  much  learning  he  had  no  great  share  of 
natural  abilities.  But  it  should  be  considered,  that  when  books  began 
to  grow  fashionable,  and  the  reputation  of  learning  conferred  the 
highest  honour,  poets  became  ambitious  of  being  thought  scholars ; 
and  sacrificed  their  native  powers  of  invention  to  the  ostentation  of 
displaying  an  extensive  course  of  reading,  and  to  the  pride  of  profound 
erudition.  On  this  account,  the  minstrels  of  these  times,  who  weft  to- 
tally uneducated,  and  poured  forth  s|)ontaneous  rhymes  in  obcdieaoe 
to  the  workings  of  nature,  often  exhibit  more  genuine  strokes  of  passion 
£ind  imagination,  than  the  professed  poets.  Chaucer  is  an  exception  to 
this  observation :  whose  oriijinal  feelings  were  too  strong  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  books,  and  whose  learning  was  overbalanced  by  genius. 

This  affectation  of  appearing  learned,  which  yet  was  natural  at  the 
revival  of  literature,  in  our  old  poets,  even  in  those  who  were  altogether 
destitute  of  talents,  has  lost  to  posterity  many  a  curious  piaure  of 
manners,  and  many  a  romantic  image.  Some  of  our  ancient  bards, 
however,  aimed  at  no  other  merit,  than  that  of  being  able  to  versify: 
and  attempted  nothing  more,  than  to  cloath  in  rhyme  those  scntimeni«. 
which  would  have  appeared  with  equal  propriety  in  prose. 

In  lord  Gower's  library,  there  is  a  thin  oblong  manuscript  on  velluBU 
containing  some  of  Gower's  poems  in  Latin,  French,  and  I'ni'Jkh.    By 
an  entry  in  the  first  leaf,  in  the  hand-writing,  and  under  tl 
of  Thomas  lord   F.iirfax,  Cromwell's  general,  an  aniiqu.i 
lover  and  collector  of  curious  manuscripts',  it  appears,  that  ilus  I 
was  presented  by  the  poet  Gower,  about  the  year  1400,  to  Hcnrr  1 
and  that  it  was  given  by  Lord  Fairfax  to  his  friend  and  kins 
Thomas  Gower  knight  and  baronet,  in  the  year   1656.     By    i 

inudi  more  elegantly  told,  than  in  the  GesTA  RoMAKOKUM.    In  Godfrey  of  Vtir:' 
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■Iq^  Ind  FanfiK  acknowledges  to  have  received  it,  in  the  same  year, 
»  m,  pneaent,  from  ikat  Uanud  gentUtnan  Charles  Gedde,  esq.,  of 
fc  Aadrews  in  Scotland:  and  at  the  end,  are  five  or  six  Latin 
■apaons  on  Gedde.  written  and  signed  by  lord,  Fairfax,  with  this 
Ue^  *  In  NOMEN  veneiandi  et  annosi  Amici  sui  Caroli  G«ldei.'  By 
leniy  IV.  it  aeems  to  have  been  placed  in  the  royal  library:  it  appears 
tleaat  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Henry  VII.,  while  earl  of  Rich- 
Had,  from  the  name  of  Ryckemond,  inserted  in  another  of  the  blank 
■aaca  at  tlie  b^:inning,  and  explained  by  this  note, '  Liber  Henrici 
■gpten  tone  Comitis  Richmond,  propria  manu  scripsit.'  This  MSS. 
■  aeatly  written,  with  miniated  and  illuminated  initials :  and  contains 
he  following  pieces.  I.  A  Panegyric  in  stanzas,  with  a  Latin  pro- 
a  nibric  in  seven  hexameters,  on  Henry  IV.  This  poem, 
'  caDed  CarmtH  de  pads  Commendatione  in  laudem  Henrici 

,  u  printed  in  Chaucer's  Works,  edit  Urr.  p.  540. II.  A 

;  Latin  poem  in  elegiacs  on  the  same  subject,  beginning,  Rex  ceeli 
ttmaH  dtmimu  qui  tempora  solus.'  [MSS.  Cotton.  Otho.  D.  L  4.] 
Ilia  la  followed  by  ten  other  very  short  pieces,  both  in  French  and 
g^giuii^  of  the  same  tendency. — III.  Cinkante  Balades,  or  Fifty 
Somets  in  French.  Part  of  the  first  is  illegible.  They  are  closed 
nih  the  following  epilogue  and  colophon. 

O  gentile  Engleterre  a  toi  iescrits 
Pour  remembrer  ta  ioic  quest  nouelle 
Qe  te  survicnt  du  noble  Roy  Henris, 
Par  qui  dieus  ad  redreste  ta  querelc, 
A  dieu  purceo  prient  et  cil  et  celle. 
Qil  de  sa  grace,  au  fort  Roi  corone, 
Doignit  peas,  honour,  ioie  et  prosperite. 

BxfUcbmt  carmina  Johis  Gower  que  Gallice  comfiosita  Balades 
Jlaafai — IV.  Two  short  Latin  poems  in  elegiacs.  The  first  be- 
^aaing,  *Ece*  patet  tensus  ceci  Cupidinis  arcus.'  The  second,  *0 
MalmiM  viripotuit  quam  tollere  netno.'—V.  A  French  poem,  imperfect 
at  flw  beginning,  On  llu  Dignity  or  Excellence  of  Marriage,  in  one 
took  The  subject  is  illustrated  by  examples.  As  no  part  of  this 
fBCm  was  ever  printed,  I  transcribe  one  of  the  stories. 

QfmUier  Jason  uxorem  suam  Medeam  relinquens,  Creusam  Creontis 
Hjpfr  /UittM  sibi  camaliter  copulavit.  Verum  ipse  cunt  duobus  filiis 
mitfntta  ut/ortunatus  periit. 

Li  pnis  Jason  qcu  lisle  de  Colchos 
Le  toison  dor,  pour  laide  de  Medee 
Conquist  dent  il  donour  portoit  grant  loos 
Par  tout  le  monde  encourt  la  renomee 
La  joefne  dame  oue  soi  ad  amenee 
De  son  pays  en  Grece  et  lespousa 
■i  ^i^te  espousaile  dieus  le  vengcra. 
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Quant  Medea  meulx  qui  dc  etre  en  repos 
Ove  son  mari  ct  qelle  avoit  porte 
Deux  tils  de  luy  lors  changea  Ic  purpos 
El  quelle  Jason  pcrmcr  fuist  oblige 
II  ad  del  toul  Mcdeam  refuse 
Si  prist  la  file  au  rol  Crcon  Crcusa 
Ffrenitc  espousaile  dicux  le  vengerx 
Medea  qot  le  cocr  dc  dolour  cloos 
En  son  corous  et  ceo  fuist  grant  pite 
Sas  joefncs  fils  queux  ct  jadis  en  clos 
Veniz  ses  costecs  ensi  com  forscue       Devant  ses  ocls  Jason  ele  ad  1 
Ceo  ^eu  fuist  fait  pecche  le  fortuna 
Ffrenitc  espousaile  dieux  le  vengcra. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  piece,  the  poet  introduces  an  npolog)-  for  t 
inaccuracies,  which,  ais  an  Englishman,  he  may  have  committed  in  [ 
French  idiom, 

Al  univcrsite  de  tout  le  monde  Johan  Gower  ccste  Balade  eva 
Et  si  ico  nai  dc  Francois  faconde,  Pardoncti  moi  qc  ieo  de  ceo  for 

Jeo  suis  Englois:  si  quier  par  liele  voie 

Estre  excuse  mais  quoique  mills  endie 

L'amour  parfaii  en  dieu  se  jusliBc. 

It  is  finished  witli  a  few  Latin  hexameters,  vir.  '  Quis  sit  vcl  qu 
'  saccr   order   connubialis.'     This  poem  occurs    at   the  end  of 
valuable  foho  MSS.,  illuminated  and  on  vellum  of  the  CONFES 
Amantis,  in  the  Rodleian  library,  viz.  MSS.  Fairfax,  iii.  And  N] 
8.  9.  Also  in  the  MSS.  at  All  Souls  college  Oxford.  MSS.  xxv'i.  descri^ 
and  cited  above.  And  in  MSS.  Harj..  3869.  In  all  these,  and,  I  bdifl 
in  many  others,  it  is  properly  connected  with  the  CONFESSIO  AMA^ 
by  the  following  rubric.     '  Puisqu'  il  ad  dit  cidevant  en  EngiXIIS,  ] 
'  I'oie  dessample,  la  sotie  dc  ccUui  qui  par  amours  aimic  par  espec 
'  dirra  ore  apres  en  Francois  a  tout  le  mond  en  general  unc  traitie 
sctonc  les  auctors,  pour  csscmplar  Ics  amants  maricz,  &c.'    It  beg 


Le  creature  du  tout  creature. 


egi^ 


But  the  CINQUANTE  Balades,  Or  fifty  French  Sonnets  above- 
mentioned,  are  the  curious  and  valuable  part  of  lord  Gower's  MSS. 
They  arc  not  mentioned  by  those  who  have  written  tile  life  of  this 
poet,  or  have  catalogued  his  works.  Nor  do  they  appear  in  any  other 
manuscript  of  Gower  which  I  have  examined.  But  Lf  they  should  be 
discovered  in  any  other,  1  will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  a  mor* 
authentic,  unembarrassed,  and  practicable  copy  than  this  before  US, 
will  not  be  produced  :  although  it  is  for  the  most  pan  unpointed,  ami 
obscured  witli  abbicviations,  and  with  those  misspellings  which  fluwc^ 
from  a  scribe  unacquainted  with  the  French  language. 

To  say  no  more,  however,  of  the  value  which  these  little  pieces  1 
derive  from  being  so  scarce  and  so  CtUe  known,  they  have  much  1 
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ti  iptrfnste  merit.  They  are  tender,  pathetic,  and  poetical;  and 
boe  mr  old  poet  Cower  in  a  more  advantageous  point  of  view  than 
tat  ia'wludi  be  has  hitherto  been  nsually  seen.  I  know  not  if  any 
MB  amcag  the  French  poets  themselves,  of  this  period,  have  left  a 
S  of  mwe  ^inialMHl  sonnets:  for  they  were  probably  written  when 
a  yonng  man,  about  the  year  135a  Nor  had  yet  any 
[  poet  treated  the  passion  of  love  with  equal  delicacy  of  senti- 
■ud  elegance  of  composition.  I  will  transcribe  four  of  these 
I  as  oonecdyand  intelligibly  as  I  am  able:  although  I  must 
,  there  are  smne  lines  which  I  do  not  exactly  comprdiend. 

BALADE     XXXVI. 

Poor  comparer  ce  iolif  temps  de  Maij, 

Jeo  dfani  semblable  a  Paradis ; 

Our  tors  chantoit  et  merle  et  papegai, 

Les  champs  sont  vert,  les  herbes  sont  floris; 

Lots  est  Nature  dame  du  paijs : 

Doot  Venus  poig^t  I'amant  a  tiel  assai, 

Qenanitre  amour  nest  qui  poet  dire.  NaU 
Qpant  tout  ceo  voi,  et  que  ieo  i^nserai, 

Coment  Nature  ad  tout  le  mond  suspris, 

Dont  pour  le  temps  se  fait  minote  et  gai, 
Et  ieo  des  autres  suis  souleni  horspris 
Com  al  qui  sanz  amie  est  vrais  amis, 
Mest  pas  raervailc  lors  si  ieo  mesmai, 

Qencoittre  amour  nest  qui  poet  dire.  Nat. 
En  lieu  de  rose,  urtie  cuillerai, 

Dont  mes  chapeals  ferrai  par  tiel  devis, 
Qe  tout  ioie  et  confort  ieo  Icrrai, 
Si  celle  soule  eu  qui  iai  men  coer  mis, 
Selonc  le  ponit  qe  iai  sovent  requis, 
Ne  deigne  alegger  les  griefs  mals  qe  iai, 

QfncoHtre  amour  nest  qui  poet  dire.  Nat, 
Pour  pite  querre  et  pourchacer  intris, 
Va  ten  balade  ou  ieo  tcnvoierai, 
Qore  en  certain  ieo  Iai  tresbien  apris 

Qencontre  amour  nest  qui  poet  dire,  Nau 

Balade  xxxiv. 

Saint  Valentin,  1* Amour,  et  la  Nature, 
Des  touts  oiseals  ad  en  gouememcnt, 
Dont  chascun  deaux,  semblable  a  sa  mesure, 
Un  compaigne  honestc  a  son  talent 
Eslist,  tout  dun  accord  et  dun  assent, 
Pour  celle  soule  laist  a  covcnir ; 
Toutes  les  autres  car  nature  apient 
Ou  li  coers  est  le  corps  fait  obeir. 
Ha  doulce  Dame,  ensi  ieo  vous  assure, 
Qe  ieo  vous  ai  eslieu  scmblablement, 
Snr  toutes  autres  estes  a  dessure 
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De  mon  amour  si  tresenticremcni, 

Qe  ricns  y  fait  pourquoi  ioiouscmcnt, 

Dc  coer  et  corps  ieo  vous  voldrai  scrv-ir, 

Car  dc  reson  ccst  une  cxpcrimcnl, 
Ou  It  Ciurs  est  le  cor fis  fall  ol/eir. 
Pour  remcmbrer  i.idis  ccllc  .ivcnture 

De  Akcone  cl  ccix  enscinent, 

Coin  dicus  inuoit  en  oisel  lour  figure, 

Ma  volente  serroii  tout  tielcment 

Qe  sajis  tnvie  ct  danger  dc  la  gent, 

Nous  porroions  ensemble  pour  loisir 

Volcr  tout  francs  en  votre  csbntcmcnt 
Ou  li  coers  tsl  It  corps  fait  olnir. 
Ma  belle  oisel,  vers  qui  mon  pcnscment 

Scu  vole  adcs  saiir  null  contretenir 

Preu  cest  escript  car  ieo  bai  voiremcnt 
Ou  li  coers  est  te  corps  fait  obeir, 

BaLADE    XLIII. 

Plustricherous  qe  Jason  a  Mcdee 

A  Deianire  on  q'  Ercules  cstoit, 

Plus  q'  Eneas  q'avoit  Dido  hissce, 

Plus  qe  Theseus  q'  Adriagnc'  amoit, 

Ou  Demophon  qut  Phillis  oubliot, 

Te  tricus,  hclas,  qamer  iadis  soloic, 

Doni  chanterni  desore  en  mon  endroit 

Cest  ma  dolour  ijefuisi  amUois  iii.i  fate. 
Unques  Ector  qama  Pnntasilec', 

En  tide  haste  a  Troic  nc  sarmoit, 

Qe  tu  tout  mid  nes  deniz  Ic  lit  couchc 

Amis  as  toules  quelques  venir  doit, 

Ne  poet  chaloir  mnis  qune  femme  y  soit, 

Si  cs  coinun  plus  qe  la  haltc  voie, 

Hclas,  qe  la  fortune  me  dccoit, 

Cest  ma  dolour  gefuist  amicois  majoie. 
De  Lancelot'  si  fuissetz  rcmembrc, 

Et  dc  Tristans,  com  il  se  countcnoit, 

Gcncridcs',  Fflorent',  par  Tonope", 

'  Ariadne.  ^  Penfbcsilca. 

'  Sir  [.jiiicrlot's  Inlrisuc  with  Geneuni,  kmg  Arthur's  i^uccn,  and  Sir  Tristram  with 
Itoulde,  incidents  in    Anhiir  i  romance,  ore  made  tli«  subject  of  one  of  the  *tones  of  the 
French  poem  JUkl  cited,  va. 

Comines  coot  la  cronique  et  listoire  De  Ljincelot  ct  Trittrua  cnacmeDt,  ftc 

•  This  name,  of  Mrhich  1  kn^w  rtrithing,  rrtiitt  he  cvimipitv  wriiitn. 

»  Chnucer's  WliE  r.r  V ''  '        j    .        ..      •         .,f  Florenl.  »  1.       '  "     '"th,- 

whu  dchver&  the  kinf:  -iin  of  her  •'  I'is 

tinry  is  aJ»n  in  our  aut:  ;.     a.   col-  t  !>•!, 

I7<.   a.    cbl     a.    *ci^.      Am,  u ■■.--ii     i\..m  \  ...n  .„,      icrt.ytNUM-   a.Jnecil«^   J    Is>'i'i.iiae 

caheil  Lk  honk  Flakencs  dh  Kumb,  which  hct^ins, 

As  ferre  aA  men  ride  or  ffon. 
I  know  net  if  this  be  Shakespeare's  Flarcntiiii,  or  Flucentio,  Tamikc  Simiir  L  v. 
Be  she  as  ftnil  as  waj  FLoSBlvTltrs*  love. 

^  That  is  Panenope,  or  Parthenopetu,  one  of  Staiitia's  heroes  on  whotn  there  k  aa  gtd 
French  romance; 
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Chascun  des  ceaux  sa  loialte  gnrdoit; 
Mais  tu,  hclas,  qcst  ico  qc  tc  forsvoit 
Dc  moi  qa  toi  iamais  mill  iour  folsoie, 
Tu  cs  a  large  et  ieo  sui  en  destroit, 

Cest  ma  dolour  gefuisl  amicois  majoie. 
Dcs  toutz  Ics  mats  tu  qes  Ic  plus  maloit, 
Ccsic  complcigntc  a  ion  orailJc  cnvoie 
Santc  me  laist,  ct  langour  nie  recoit, 

CtsI  ma  dolour  gt /u  is  t  amicois  majoie. 

BaLAUE    XX. 

Si  com  la  nief,  quant  le  fort  vent  tempeste. 

Pur  halte  micr  se  toma  ci  el  ki, 

Ma  dame,  ensi  mon  cocr  manic  en  tcmpcstc, 

Quant  le  danger  de  vo  parrole  orra, 

Lc  nief  qc  voire  bouche  soufflera. 

Me  fail  sigler  sur  le  peril  dc  vie, 

Qfsl  en  danger /alt  quil  intra  supplit. 
Rois  Ulyxes,  sicom  nos  dist  la  Gesie, 

Vers  son  paiis  dc  Troie  qui  sigla, 

Not  liel  paour  du  peril  ct  moleste, 

Quant  les  Sereincs  en  la  micr  passa, 

Et  la  danger  de  Circes  eschapa, 

Qe  le  paour  nest  plus  de  ma  partie. 

Of  St  en  danger  fait  quil  imra  sttpplit. 
Danger  qui  toll  damour  tout  la  feste, 

Unqucs  un  mot  de  confort  ne  sona. 

Aim  plus  cruel  qe  nest  la  fierc  bcstc 

Au  fioint  quant  danger  me  respondera. 

La  chiere  porte  ct  quant  le  nai  dirra, 

Plusque  la  mort  mestoie  cellc  oie 

Qest  en  danger  fall  quil  mera  suppiit. 
Vers  vous,  ma  bone  dame,  horspris  cella, 

gc  danger  manit  en  voire  compainie, 
est  balade  en  mon  message  irra 

Qfst  en  danger  fait  quil  mera  supplit. 

^Ofthc  use,  and  indeed  the  knowledge,  of  this  MSS.,  I  am  obliged 
2jHc  unsolicited  kindness  of  Lord  Trenlham;  a  favour  which  his 
bip  was  pleased  to  confer  with  the  most  polite  condescension. 


SECTION.     ,\X. 

of  the  reasons  which  rendered  the  classic  authors  of  the  lower 
'.  more  popular  than  those  of  a  purer  age,  was  because  they  wen? 

iitis.    Among  these  no  Roman  writer  appears  to  have  been  more 

I  and  esteemed,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  tbe  barbarous 

ries,  than  Boethius.    Yet  il  is  certain,  that  his  allegorical  personi- 
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fications  and  his  visionary  philosophy,  founded  on  the  abstractions  of 
Ihc  I'latonic  scliool,  greatly  concurred  to  make  him  a  favourite'.  His 
Consolation  of  Philosophy  was  translated  into  the  Saxon  tongue 
by  king  Alfred,  the  father  of  learning  and  civility  in  the  midst  of  a 
rude  and  intractable  people  ;  and  illustrated  with  a  commentary  by 
Asser  bishop  of  Saint  David's,  a  prelate  patronised  by  Alfred  for  his 
singular  accomplishments  in  literature,  about  the  year  S90.  Bishop 
Crosthcad  is  said  to  have  left  annotations  on  this  admired  system  of 
morality.  There  is  a  vcrj-  ancient  manuscript  of  it  in  the  Laurentian 
libtar>',  with  an  inscription  prefixed  in  Saxon  cliaracters'.  There  are 
few  of  those  distinguished  ecclesiastics,  whose  erudition  illuminated  the 
thickest  gloom  of  ignorance  and  superstition  with  uncommon  lustre, 
but  who  cither  have  cited  this  perfonnance,  or  honoured  it  with  a  pane- 
gjTic'.  It  has  liad  many  imitators.  Eccard,  a  learned  French 
Benedictine,  wrote  in  imitation  of  this  Consolation  of  Philosophy, 
a  work  in  verse  and  prose  containing  five  books,  entitled  the  CoN 
TION  OF  THE  MoNKS,  about  Uie  year  ii20«.  John  Gerson  al 
doctor  and  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris,  wrote  the  CoNSi 
TION  OF  Theology  in  four  books,  about  the  year  1420'.  It  was 
model  of  Chaucer's  Testament  of  Love,  It  was  translated 
French" and  English  before  the  year  1350'.  Dante  was  an  attei 
reader  of  Bocthius.  In  the  Purgatorio,  Dante  gives  Theoi 
the  name  of  Beatrix  his  mistress,  the  daughter  of  Fulco  Portinari, 
vcr)'  gravely  moralises  in  that  character.  Being  ambitious  of  folio 
Virgil's  steps  in  the  descent  of  Eneas  into  hc-U,  he  introduces  her, 
daughlerof  the  empyreal  heavens,  bringing  Virgil  to  guide  him  through 
that  dark  and  dangerous  region'.  Lcland,  who  lived  when  true  litera- 
ture began  to  be  restored,  says  that  the  writings  of  Boethius  Still  con- 

'  '    ■        ■  ■■        •  ■  ■      -  T-  'NIFTCATION  iinctilrc      ■  ■  ■    _        '  r 

1^  pvriod.     Most  ol'  ■ 


in   hiiiiiility  had  d'' 


'-  n  ratholic  and  pliilotopher  by  Hincmarusarchbkhopol'l 
>:il-  conlr.  GcdeKhalch.  utm,  i-  211,  iL  6»,  edit-  Sin 
.  loqucnce  and  argument.     Policrat.  vii.  15.     And  by  I 

ip.  v:.  'If-'  ^   '■      And  IIlusiT.  Henodicitn.  ii-  toy. 

I    fk  130,  edit.  Dupia.    1  ttaink  there  isa  French  Consolatio  Th 

■ ; cnn's  French  ^-enion  of  roetbtus,  printed  at  Lyons  mSi,  with  a  I 
(time  l^^  Roy.  iher^  i*  one  bv  tie  l*i*,  or  Tbri,  nn  old  FftwH  iv*e* 


B>'-' J-rmi'iirr.ii 
■  PUKbAT.  C 


Cant. 


wl   Lii-itlfllUS  ['    y5,   It'i- 
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vhich  they  h.id  acquired  in  the 


lin  that  high  estimation, 

-lifKls.   1  had  almost  forgot  to  observe,  that  the  CoNSOLA- 
T:  inslatcd  into  Greek  by  Maximus  Planudcs,  the  most  learned 

mr  lb  of  the  Conslantinopolitan  monlts'. 

j^n  only  one  poet  to  the  reign  of  king  Henry  IV.,  and  this  a 
tr.  Hocthius*.     He  is  called  Johannes  CapcUanus,  or  John 

th  '•',  and  he  translated  into  English  verse  the  treatise   De 

C'-..      :- ..  uNK  KHlLo.soPHLEin  the  year  1410.     His  name  is  John 
Wahon.     He  »-as  canon  of  Oscney,  and  died  subdean  of  York.     It 
ai|>pc*rs  probable,  thai  he  was  patronised  by  Thomas  Chaundlcr,  among 
other  preferments,  dean  of  the  king's  chapel  and  of  Hereford  cathedral, 
diaDCcllor  of  Wells,  and  successively  warden  of  Wykehani's  two  col- 
leges at  Winchester  and  Oxford ;  characterised  by  Antony  Wood  as  an 
«blc  critic  in  polite  literature,  and  by   Lcland  as  a  rare  example  of  a 
doctor  in  theology  who  graced  scholastic  disput.ition  with  the  flowers 
linit)'*.     In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  correct  manus- 
rchmcnt   of  Walton's  translation  of  lioetliius:    and  the 
lied  throughout  with  the  Latin  text,  written  by  Chaundler 
.ined*.    There  is  another  less  elegant  MSS.  in  the  same 
l!ut    at  the  end   is  this   note;   Explicit  liber  Boecij  tie 
.    Philosophic  <ie   Latino   in    Anglicum   Iranslatus  A.D. 
141a  p.'r  L'apiltanum  Joanncm''.    This  is  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
l.K-'ii.    '  In  suflisaunce  of  cunnyng  and  witte.'    And  of  the  translation, 
1  wretch  that  whilom  was  in  welth.'     I   have  seen  a  third  copy 
....  library' of  Lincoln  cathedral',  and   a  fourth  in  Daliol  college'. 
Tills  is  the  translation  of  Boethius  printed  in  the  monastery  of  Tavi- 
Bokc,  in  the  year  1525.     'The  BOKE  of  Comkort,  called  in   Latin 
i*ahit  tir  Coiuolatione  Phxlosophie.     '  Emprented  in  the  exempt  mo- 
'n.Bttry  of  Tavestock  in  Denshyre.by  mc  Dan  Thom.is  Rychard  monkc 
'tif  '.br  sjyd  monastery.     To  the  instant  desync  of  the  right  worshipfull 
'f'ju'.rc  ni.iijistcr  Robert Langdon,  A. D.MUXXV'.Z)/i»^n;<:/aj.'  Inoclave 
rti^nif '.    i  hi  -.  1 1  .inslation  was  made  at  the  request  of  Elizabeth  Berkeley. 
■  load  these  pages  with  specimens  not  original,  and  which 
ive  contributed  no  degree  of  improvement  to  our  poetry  or 
jgy.     Henry  IV.  died  in  the  year  1399. 

r„!.i  i-.:.i;n    p.  i^a    Of  »  Hebrew  Tcnioa,  tee  Wolf.    Bibl  n«br.  torn. 
'«  p^on,  called  ihe  Lrfirr  ffCnfiJ,  ms  written  in  ihi<  klna't 

Jir  V,  J!   ,if  rrr.,,-   ;,>vl..ll    ""I    ■   -  ■  mle,  3  thiMWlx'  f  ■■.--   I !rtj 

■:  reaaOMt  f.»r  >  \  :, 

"3'  "■'•  a  »tiI^  i.jr 

It  p.  154.      l^UliJ.  buipL  Brit  CilAUKDt.EJII;S. 

I  ult  Tnn.  Oxon.  75, 

1  M  ^S    \    -., 


A  410.     Rcpr'uiieiJ  ijMi.  ito. 


h  trantlirlon  of 

-      —   Ji.    '  A<  ^'•.AJtllg   to 

aa 
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Own:  sraqnis  l^g  men  myzt  knowe 

Tbat  my  fozt  with  hys  owene  hond, 

The  eiiys  was  dys  comwityd  up  on  a  rowe*, 

That  he  bad  slayne  understond 

He  there*  schevyd  oure  other  lordys  of  thys  lond, 

Fonothe  that  was  a  ful  fayre  daye. 

Therefore  all  Ejigland  maye  this  syng 

Laws'  DEO  we  may  well  saye. 

The  Duke  of  Gloceten  that  nys  no  nay 

That  day  fiiU  wordely*  he  wrozt, 

On  every  side  he  made  goode  waye, 

The  Frenche  men  faste  to  grond  they  browzt 

The  erie  of  Hontynton  sparyd  nozt, 

The  erle  of  Oxynforthe"  layd  on  all  soo', 

The  young  erle  of  Devynschyre  he  ne  rouzt, 

The  Frenche  men  fast  to  grunde  gan  goo. 

Our  Englismen  thci  were  ffoul  sekes  do 

And  ferce  to  <yzt  as  any  lyone. 

liasnets  bryzt  they  crasyd  a  to% 

And  bet  the  French  banerys  adoune  ; 

As  thondcr-strokys  thcr  wos  a  scownde', 

Of  axys  and  sperys  ther  they  gan  glyd. 

The  lordys  of  Franyse'  lost  her  renowne 

With  gresoly'"  wondys  they  gan  abyde. 

The  Frensche  men,  for  all  here  pryde, 

They  fell  downe  all  at  a  flyzt : 

/e  me  rende  they  cryde,  on  every  sydc, 

Our  Englys  men  they  understod  nozt  arizt". 

Their  pollaxis  owt  of  her  hondys  they  twizt, 

And  laydc  ham  along  stryte"  upon  the  grasse. 

They  spar>'d  nother  deuke,  erlle,  ne  knyght". 

These  verses  are  much  less  intelligible  than  some  of  Gowcr's  and 
Quncet's  pieces,  which  were  written  fifty  years  before.  In  the  mean 
:  we  must  n9t  mistake  provincial  for  national  barbarisms.  Every 
!  now  written  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  the  actual  state  of  style. 
The  improved  dialect,  which  yet  is  the  estimate  of  a  language,  was 
mnfinrd  only  to  a  few  writers,  who  lived  more  in  the  world  and  in 
polite  life  :  and  it  was  long,  before  a  general  change  in  the  public 
pfanueology  was  effected.  Nor  must  we  expect  among  the  minstrels, 
■bo  were  equally  careless  and  illiterate,  those  refinements  of  diction, 
I  maiic  the  compositions  of  men  who  professedly  studied  to  em> 
1  the  English  idiom. 


S I  biCn*  it  ■  'Tbe  earii  he  had  tlalo  were  all  thrown  together  on  a  heap  or  in  a  row.' 

■  SMMd.  >  Laus.  «  WonhUy. 

•OMM.  <Al$o. 

Vlkartnktihe  blight  helmets  in  two.'  (Sound.  •Fiance. 

■QriMlr.  1'  They  did  not  rightly.'  »  Strait. 

~flliliil[fi  II  USS.  Cotton.  ViTELL.  U.  XII.  ii,  feL  ai4,]  by  Heame.  There  U  Tit 
KiTTAIUI  of  EemcouaTE,  Libr.  imprcsi.  BibL  BodL  C.  M,  4to.  Ait-  Selden.  OnsnvAT. 
IB  tmm.  i>  4S.  Doctor  Percy  ha*  printed  an  ancient  baOad  on  thi<  wbject-  Anc  atUr 
hLB»>  ah  adit.  1767. 
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Thomas  Occlcvc  is  the  first  poet  that  occurs  in  the  reij:!!  of  Henry 
V.  I  place  him  about  the  year  1420.  Occlcvc  is  a  feeble  writer,  con- 
sidered as  a  poet :  and  his  chief  merit  seems  to  be,  that  his  writings 
contributed  to  propajjate  and  establish  those  improvements  in  our  lan- 
gua>;e  whidi  were  now  beginning  to  take  place.  He  was  educated  in 
the  municipal  law',  as  were  both  Chaucer  and  Cower  ;  and  it  reflects 
no  small  degree  of  honour -on  that  very  liberal  profession,  that  its 
students  were  some  of  the  first  who  attempted  to  polish  and  to  adorn 
the  English  tongue. 

The  titles  of  Occlevc's  pieces,  very  few  of  which  have  been  ever 
printed,  indicate  a  coldness  of  genius  ;  and  on  the  whole  promise  no 
gratification  to  those  who  seek  fur  invention  and  fancy.  Such  as,  The 
ttile  0/  JoHiUhas  and  of  a  wicktii  womaifl.  FabU-  of  a  artitin  fm- 
pttrss'.  A  prolate  of  the  nine  Ussoiu  tliat  is  read  over  Allh,sle>vs- 
diiy*.  T/tf  most  proftlMe  and  holsoinest  craft  that  is  to  emiiie*,  U 
leiiie  to  dyt^.  Cotuolation  offered  by  an  old  man''.  Pentasthiion  to 
the  king.  Mercy  as  defined  by  Saint  Austin.  Dialogue  to  (t  frietuL 
Dialogue  between  Occleef  and  a  beggar*.  The  letter  oj  CufiitP,  Venn 
to  an  empty  purse*-".  But  Occleve's  most  considerable  poem  is  a  piece 
called  a  translation  of  Egidius  De  Regimine  Pri.vcipum. 

This  is  a  sort  of  paraphrase  of  the  first  part  of  Aristotle's  cprstle 
to  Alexander  above-mentioned,  entitled  Secretum  SECREToni  M,  of 
Egidius,  and  of  Jacobus  de  Casulis,  whom  he  calls  ya.i'h  dt 
Cassolis.  Egidius,  a  native  of  Rome,  a  pupil  of  Thomas  Atjuinas, 
eminent  among  the  schoolmen  by  the  name  of  Doctor  Fundatissiinus, 
and  an  archbishop,  flourished  about  the  year  12S0.  He  wrote  a 
!-ilin  tract  in  three  books  De  Regimie  I'RINCIPU.M,  or  the  ART  OF 
Government,  for  the  use  of  Philip  le  Hardi,  son  of  Louis  king  of 
France,  a  work  highly  esteemed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  translated 
early  into  Hebrew,  French",  and  Italian.  In  those  days  ecclesiastics 
and  schoolmen  presumed  to  dictate  to  kings,  and  to  give  rules  for 


'/nfj-fUM  uhere  Somcnet-hnusc  DOW  stands,     Suck,  ^ 

r  dl.  MSS-     From  ihe  Gr<TA  Riiw*N<im'« 
A.;^.  bcid  tunr.  sj,  DiEb.  185.  L^ud.  K-  78.     MSS    Rts-  nrit.  Mtis.  tjTt.'n. 
secnu  to  t>c  iLUO  tak^n  fratn  the  Gesta  Rouanoxum    Pr.  '  In  the   KokaM 

i  L  U-  «.i.r.  niW.  nodi.  MSS.  •  Khow- 

•  MSS.  Ilodl    ut  su|>r.    And  MSS.  Reg.  Brit.  Mus.  17  O.  vi.  3,  4.    The  best  MSS.  ^ 
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»  "  ng  states,  draw-n  from   the  narrow   circle  of  speculation, 

HI-.  - icd  amid  the   pedantries    of  a   cloister.     It  was  probably 

rtCMOiinendcd  to  Occlcvc's  notice,  by  having  been  translated  into 
r-  lit.  I. ..John  Trevisa,  a  celebrated  translator  about  the  year  1390", 
1 1  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1482,  and  at  Venice  1498,  and, 
lin  at  the  satne  place  in  1508'.  The  Itali.in  translation 
:  .It  Seville,  in  folio  1494,  '  Translader  de  Latin  en  romance 
•don  licrnardo  Obispo  dc  Osma :  impresso  por  Mcynardo  Ungut 
*  Alcmano  et  StonisUio  Polono  Companeros.'  The  printed  copies  of 
tbe  Latin  .ire  very  rare,  but  the  manuscripts  innumerable.  A  third 
part  of  the  third  book,  which  treats  of  D<r  Ri  Militari  Velcrum  was 
printed  by  Hahnius  in  1722^.  One  of  Egidius's  books,  a  commentary 
ua  Aristotle  de  Anima,  is  dedicated  to  our  Edward  L* 

Jacobus  de  Casulis,  or  of  Casali  in  Italy,  another  of  the  WTiters  copied 
in  this  performance  by  our  poet  Occlevc,  a  French  Dominican  friar, 
about  tJie  year  1 290,  wrote  in  four  parts  a  Latin  treatise  on  chess,  or,  as  it 
ts  entitled  in  some  manuscripts,  De  moribus  houiniim  el  de  officiis  no- 
U/himsvfierLvDO  I-atkunculorum  x/wScaccorum.  In  a  parchment 
manuscript  of  the  Harleinn  library,  neatly  illuminated,  it  is  thus  entitled, 
LlBF-R  MORALlS  DE  LUDO  SCACCORUM,  aJ  homcrem  et  soLicium 
fiobiliam  et  maxime  luikiicium,  per  fratrem  Jacouum  DE  CassL'LIS 
crdinis  frairum  PrtviikiUorum.  At  the  conclusion,  this  work  appears 
to  be  a  translation*.  Pits  carelessly  gives  it  to  Robert  Holcot,  a  cele- 
brated En^'lish  theologist,  pcrh;ips  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
Hulcot  was  likewise  a  Uominic.-in.  It  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1479.  I 
bclje%-c  it  was  as  great  a  favourite  as  Egidius  on  GOVERNMENT,  for  it 
was  trtuislatcd  into  French  by  John  Ferron,  and  John  Du  Vignay,  a 
Buiak  hoipitalar  of  Saint  J.T.ines  du  Haut-pag*,  under  the  patronage  of 
Jeanne  duchess  of  Boursogne,  Ca.xton's  patroness,  about  the  year  1360^ 
with  the  title  of  Le  JeU  DES  Echecs  moraJise,  or  Le  Iraite  ties  Xnbtes 
tt  tie  ^ait  (ill  fieuple  selon  U  ]vi  DEs  Echecs.  This  was  after- 
wards translated  by  Caxton,  in  1474,  who  did  not  know  that  the  French 
was  a  translation  from  the  Latin,  and  called  the  Game  OF  THE  CuESS. 
It  was  also  translated  into  German,  both  prose  and  verse,  by  Conrade 

J^  Kb.  noflleian  MSS.  Di^b.  933,  Primi^.     'To  his  ipccial,  fete-)  poltfik  ■enlence  Ihat  ifc 
l*h*»  USS.  there  U  &9  elefani  picture  of  A  monk,  or  eccIe»U&uc,  pvtacnting  a  tiook  to  & 

t'  Afl  (■  r.-.jM».    T^'H*  nf  1487,  and  1 508,  are  in  the  FUxIlcian  libmry.     !n  A!l-Sjiil«  collefie 
■   MSSk  TAutn.A  IK  .^EuiumM  tiK  RamuiNC  PRiMctruH,  by  one 

-■•'•'AfAuti»^^**ff^*fm^*^t^^.  ftw*<*»tt.  fntWit^vMm.     E.  Cod.  M5*<r, 

'"  unt  of  .1^ctdiu^dc  Riu.lMlv» 

(].     And  uf  Uie  Venettaa  cci^ 

>    u.  6a,  Acq. 

-  .*i.^--«    I*  irl.  1275,  I,  4li>.  meml»rjn 

GoMen  L*xmti  of  Jamr*   dc   Vui^igine,    and    t!ic    .NAi  nWijw 

L.uivau.    Vie  de  l*ctnncb  loin.  iii.  p.  ^4&.    Aud  Mem.  Iji  &vtl. 
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von  Almcnhusen'.      Bale  absurdly  supposes   that   Occleve 
separate  and  re^Iar  iranslaiion  of  this  work'. 
Ocdeve's  poem  was  never  printed.     This  is  a  part  of  the  ! 

Aristotle  most  famous  philosofrc^, 

His  epistles  to  Alisaunder  sent ; 

VVhos  sentence  is  wel  bet  then  gold  in  cofte, 

And  more  holsum,  grounded  in  trewe  entcDt, 

Fore  all  thai  ever  the  Epistle  ment 

To  sctte  us  this  worthi  conqueroure 

In  rcwle  hawe  to  susteyne  his  honoure, 

The  tender  love,  and  the  fervent  good  chcre. 

That  the  worthi  clerke  aye  to  this  king  berc. 

Thrusting  sore  his  welth  durable  to  be. 

Unto  his  hcrt  slab  and  sate  sovere. 

That  bi  writing  his  counsel  gaf  he  clere 

Unto  his  lord  to  hope  him  from  mischaunce, 

As  witnesscth  his  Bokc  of  Govemaunce', 

Of  which,  and  of  Giles  his  Regiment* 

Of  prince's  plotmele,  think  I  to  translete,  &c. 

My  dcre  mayster,  god  his  soul  quite". 

And  fader  Chaucer  fayne  would  have  me  taught. 

But  1  was  dule',  and  learned  lyie  or  naught. 

Alas  my  worthie  maister  honorable. 

This  londis  verray  tresour  and  richesse, 

Delh  by  thy  deth  hathc  harme  irreparable 

Unto  us  done  :  his  vengcable  duresse' 

Dispoilcd  hath  this  lond  of  ihc  swcctnesse 

Of  rhetoryke,  for  unto  Tullius 

Was  never  man  so  like  amongest  us. 

Alas  !  who  was  here"  in  phylosophy 

To  Aristotle  in  owre  tonge  but  thow? 

The  steppis  of  Virgile  in  pochc 

'  Jacob.  Quelif.  lont  i-  p.  471.  ii.  p.  818.  Lainb«cc-  lom,  ii.  Btbl.  Vindotfc  I 
Simeon  Ailw;ird,  an  En|flikhinan,  about  the  year  1456,  wrote  a  L;4tin  poem  Dt  j 
rmm      Pits   Append- p  9>).  Prindp.  '  Ludus  icacoarum  flatur  hie  correctio  mornd 

'  Bale  in  Ual^;. 

3  Tlic  lejnH'l  *1  a-i.-.r  Gerard  I-in^l'-iiiie.  ^ii<-;il.in,'  ^f  tu<-  K.'i'i'n-nf  Princi^u 


pcaxcd  UiC  iicxl  ycir  \Ml!i  ^  new  uctc, 
fauuHifs,  &'c.  Lond.  16BS.  410.  The  au 
•ci.'^Mi'ir-'  ;iiid  iiniWiivrlii'- iil>.  mImi.)!    lie    ■ 


lJujl;.iad,  l.^>nd.     171^    S\u.      Uill 
booiLseller  in  L<.>ndon  ;  but  at  MXl':< 
of  Uuivcrvity  a.>Il'.;tj  iii  ("Nr^td,      ! 
And  plays  of  ^  . 
holuc«  for  ma  1. 
■tnatvd  a  cot:< 

*  AristoUc's  Sc.rctum  Sc^retonim 

•  Afuitt-    SaTc  r  DuU. 
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Thou  siieilesi'  clce  ■  men  knowe  well  inowo 
That  conibre-world"  that  thou,  my  maystcr,  flowc'  : 
VVolcJ  1  sUinc  were  !     Delli  was  ta  hnslise 
To  rennc  on  thcc,  and  rcvc  lliee  of  thy  life  : 

I  She  might  have  tarried  her  veii};eauncc  awhile 

To  tliat  some  man  had  cgal  to  thee  be  : 
Nay,  let  that  be  :  she  knew  well  that  this  isle 
May  never  man  forth  bryng  like  uiito  ihec, 
And  herofoffis  nedis  do  mole  she  ; 
God  bade  her  so.  1  trust  for  .-ill  the  best, 
_  O  luayster,  maystcr,  god  thy  soule  rest  ! 

In  another  part  of  the  Prologue  we  have  these  pathetic  lines,  which 
teem  to  flow  warm  from  the  heart,  to  the  memory  of  the  immortal 
Chaucer,  who  1  believe  was  rather  Occleve's  model  than  his  master,  or 
peiiups  the  patron  .ind  encournger  of  his  studies. 

But  wcleawaye,  so  is  myne  herte  wo 

That  the  honour  of  English  tonge  is  dede, 

Of  which  1  wont  was  han  counsel  and  rede  I 

O  maystcr  derc,  and  fadir  reverent. 

My  maystcr  Chaucer,  flourc  of  eloquence, 

Mirrour  of  fructuous  entcndcment, 

O  universal  fadir  in  science. 

Ala;,  that  thou  thine  excellent  prudence 

In  thy  bed  monel  mit;hcst  not  bcquclhe. 

What  eyicd*  Deth  ?  Al.is  «'hy  would  he  eyied'  the  ! 

O  Deth  that  didst  nought  harm  sinjpilere 

In  slaughtre  of  him,  but  all  the  lond  it  smertilh  : 

But  nathelesse  yii  hastowc*  no  powere 

His  name  to  sle.     His  hie  vcrtuc  a^tcrtith 

UnsLiyn  from  thee,  which  aye  us  lifely  hcrtitk 

With  boke  of  his  ornate  cnditing. 

That  is  to  all  this  lond  enlumyning*. 

'  '—ieve  seems  to  have  written  some  of  these  verses  immediately 
leer's  death,  and  to  have  introduced  them  long  afterwards  into 
••<ii  !  rologuc. 

ll  IS  m  one  of  the  royal  MSS.  of  this  poem  in  the  British  Museum 
"Ut  OcclcA'e  has  left  a  drawing  of  Chaucer'  :  according  to  which, 
'^^haucrr's  portraiture  was  made  on  his  monument,  in  tlie  chapel  of 
^nt   RLosc    in  Wcsiminstcar-abbey,  by  the  benefaction  of  Nicholas 

1  f.j   ..  ... 

t  h  the  mnmhrnm-e  of  the  n-crtil.     The  cjmreMion  flMSu  (o  be  Liken  frtun 
I'foUu* uyK  f.f  tiini<«:(r,  *  1  nmbrtwifrij,  Out  iiMJe  of  DuUtin^  tcrve.'    Tr 

:.;    ».  C7».   IJrr.  tJil. 

•  Ailed-  °  Hatt  thou 

•    pA«Un«    AiT-  M.    liuk  iMicm  hu  u  the  end    *  Fjiplii[il  vE^iua  ije  Rreinunc 

..^~.:        1.1       1/       _i       I'll       1'     .11  11.. .1      Mv^^       ^..!  ■ < II..'.      .Ac 
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Brigham.  in  the  year  1 556*.  And  from  this  drawing,  in  159S,  John 
Speed  procured  the  print  of  Chaucer  prefixed  to  Speghl's  edition  of 
his  works  ;  which  has  been  since  copied  in  a  most  finished  engraving 
by  Vertue^.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  same  drawing 
occurs  in  an  Harlcian  MSS.  written  about  t")ccleve's  age',  and  in 
another  of  the  Cottonian  department'.  Ocdevc  himself  mentions  this 
drawing  in  his  Co.nsolaiio  StRViLis.  It  exactly  resembles  the 
curious  picture  on  board  of  our  venerable  bard,  preserved  in  the  Bod- 
leian gallery  at  Oxford.  I  have  a  very  old  picture  of  Chaucer  on 
board,  much  like  Occleve's,  formerly  kept  in  Chaucer's  house,  a  quad- 
rangular stone-mansion,  at  Woodstock  in  Oxfordshire ;  which  com- 
manded a  prospect  of  the  ancient  magnificent  royal  palace,  and  of 
many  beautiful  scenes  in  the  adjacent  p.-irk  :  and  whose  last  remains, 
chiefly  consisting  of  what  was  called  Chaucer's  bed-chamber,  with  an 
old  carved  oaken  roof,  evidently  original,  were  demolished  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  Among  the  ruins,  they  found  an  ancient  gold  coin 
of  the  city  of  Florence*.  Before  the  grand  rebellion,  there  was  in  the 
windows  of  the  church  of  Woodstock, an  escutcheon  in  p.ainted  glass  of 
the  arms  of  sir  Payne  Rouet,  a  knight  of  Henault,  whose  daughter 
Chaucer  had  married. 

Occleve,  in  this  poem,  and  in  others,  often  celebrates  Humphrey 
duke  of  Gloucester*  ;  who  at  the  dawn  of  science  was  a  singuhir  pro- 
moter of  literature,  and,  however  unqualified  for  political  intrigues,  the 
common  patron  of  the  scholars  of  the  times,  A  sketch  of  his  charac- 
ter in  that  view,  is  therefore  too  closely  connected  with  our  subject  to 
be  censured  as  an  uuneccssary  digression,  .\bout  the  year  1440,  he 
gave  to  the  university  of  Oxford  a  library  containing  6cxj  volumes,  only 
120  of  which  were  valued  at  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
These  books  are  called  Nozn  Tractatus,  or  New  Treatises,  in  ll»« 
university-register',  and  said  to  be  admirandi  apparatus.  They  wef« 
the  most  splendid  and  costly  copies  that  could  be  procured,  finely 
written  in  vellum,  and  elegantly  embellished  with  minaturcs  and  illuitu- 
nations.  Among  the  rest  was  a  translation  into  French  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses".  Only  a  single  specimen  of  these  v.iluable  volumes 
was  suffered  to  remain  :  it  is  a  beautiful  MSS.  in  folio  of  Valerius 
Miucinius,  enriched  with  the  most  elegant  decorations,  and  written  in 
Duke  Humphrey's  age,  evidently  with  a  design  of  being  placed  in  this 


fnl. 
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•  As  he  d'Wn  Jolin  of  Gaunt. 

r  Rci?.  Y.  ful.  5?,  53,  li.  KpUt.  14X 

>  LicUiid.  coU.  iii.  p.  j3,  edit  177a 


h.-tm  in  OiL-ronishirc.    Educated  at  Hart-Holl,  in  Oxford,  anil  utidicii 
\'c»Iroin»tcr,  1559. 

1  MSS.  tlarl.  48M.    The  drawing  is  al  lol.  »t. 

Uy  common  in  F.ngland.     Chaucer.  Paw»m,  T^ut.  v.  1930.9. 

KAIN5  ben  »o  faire  and  briehl.     Etlward  lit.,  in   1344,  aitcrnl 

The  partictdar  piece  1  have  mentioned  *ccsts  altgut  ihli 
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collection.      All  the  rest  of  the  books,  which,   like  this, 
nmamcmcd,  looked  like  missals,  and  conveyed  ideas  of 
rslition,  were  destroyed  or  removed  by  the  pious  visitors  of 
ly  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  whose  2eal  was  equalled 
f  r  ignorance,  or  perhaps  by  their  avarice.     A  great  number 

01  ,  in  this  grand  work  of  reformation,  were  condemned  as  anti- 

dinslian'.  In  the  library  of  Oriel  college  at  Oxford,  we  find  a  MSS. 
Btary  on  Gatesis,  written  by  John  Capgrave,  a  monk  of  saint 
itin's  monastery  at  Canterbury,  a  learned  thcologist  of  the  fourteenth 
It  is  the  author's  autograph,  and  the  work  is  dedicated  to 
Unmphrey  duke  of  Glocester.  In  the  superb  initial  letter  of  the  dedi- 
catory epistle  is  a  curious  illumination  of  the  author  Capgrave,  humbly 
pn^sentiiig  his  book  to  his  patron  the  duke,  who  is  sealed,  and  covered 
with  a  son  of  hat.  At  the  end  is  this  entry,  in  the  hand-writing  of 
duke  Humphrey.     '  C  est  Itvrf  est  a  moy  Htimfrty  due  de  Glouctstre 

*  du   tten  (U  frtre  Jthnn  Cnp^ave,  quy  te  me  Jlst  presenltr  a  man 

*  mamoyr  d«  Fensktrst  U  Jour  .  .  .  de  P  an.  MCCCXXXVlll,'^  This 
isaoe  of  the  books  which  Humphrey  gave  to  his  new  Ubrary  at  Oxford 
destittycd  or  dispersed  by  the  active  reformers  of  the  young  Edward.-' 
Joint  Whelhamstede,  a  learned  abbot  of  saint  Alban's,  and  a  lover  of 
sdiolaxs,  but  accused  by  his  monks  for  neglecting  their  affairs,  while 
be  was  too  deeply  engaged  in  studious  employments  and  in  procuring 
lianvcriijts  of  useful  books',  notwithstanding  his  unwearied  assiduity  in 
b-  ,ind   enriching  their   monastery'',  was  in  high  favour  with 

llii. ^ent  prince".   The  duke  was  fond  of  visiting  this  monastery, 

ud  cinpJo>-ed  abbot  VVhethamstede  to  collect  valuable  books  for  him'. 

vet  hud  b«en  txfore  itoleo  or  mutilated.     Lelond,  col.  iii.  p.  58,  edii.  1^70. 

...    al^CkJIfTave  SITES   EXODUM    KT    RaUUU    L1BII0&      KcglMT.  Uoiv.  OKOn.   F. 

.r«  «old  ID  Ihii  abbot's  GvsTA,  that  ftoon  after  hu  imtatmeot  he  built  a  libtary  for  his 

^,  J  Ll^-j.-fi  »  lui  (1  1:  I J    iMfif  i-mplcA  ril    hi>  i:t.nti:ini:L.ln:n.      (It-  -J'^vtrcl  it  m[h    Icji1      anU 

tJUM^il  I  ^^^ 

fc»f  Jf  ;  ■',,.-     ■•'"• 

*  '  <    Ul>r^y  ft.-r    .;  >  vi  liia   nwoi^ttiry  At  Uxfuftl, 

•  -  Students  h'.  tiinuai  pension,  at  hi*  uwti  ca- 

1-:  ntc       I '/111    :  .il>.»  :i    irwix.      A  :.r.iii'J  trait- 

Jiis 

Kis 
,..'  "-J, 

,1.  p.  cxrL 

:  'uiid«  tD  adorning  the  TXwf  and  walls  .^if  th*:  V'irgia 

ex.     He  ga*e  la  ih<  choir  ui 

'  not  one  to  be  found  in  :\  m 

-iiinz  for  tt*  harmonv,  or  nv;  .;  ii4 

li  c-.^ki  ui'«»>ttii«  wl  tit^y  [H<ui>w».     IbiJ.   p.   cxxvuL    His  new  L>ui!iiui^>  «ere 

icrahip  :  Anj  ^  M  ASTBK  Of  TUB  WoRics  wu  of  hls  insiitutioo,  with  an  ample  »abuy. 

/ijt.'""'"'    ,    -    I  ,. 
'^''  43J-  *^ficUin*h.  Chron.  C  4^,  b.    And  f.  1*34.  1335,  >o8q.  8<8,  C4*. 

•*  '  ;.  567.  57«.     WTieitiamitede  creeled  in  his  lirciime  ihcbeuuiifiU  ub«f- 

^k'<r  Kic  vii  »u>i)e,  now  rvmruninir,  over  ihe  toiab  of  duke  Uumphny  ia  •unC  Albtta* 
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Some  of  Whethamstedc's  tracts,  MSS.  copies  of  which  often  occur  in 
our  libraries,  are  dedicated  to  the  duke'  :  who  presented  miiny  of 
ihcm,  particularly  a  fine  copy  of  Whethamstedc's  Grana!  im- 

mense work,  which  Leland  calls  ingens  voluinen,  lo  th'.  ly*. 

TTie  copy  of  Valerius  Maxintus,  which  1  mentioned  betorc,  has  a 
curious  table  or  index  made  by  Whethamstedc*.  Many  other  abbots 
paid  their  court  to  the  duke  by  sending  him  presents  of  books,  whose 
margins  were  adorned  with  the  most  exquisite  paintings*.  Cilb^n 
Kjiner,  physician  to  king  Henry  VI.,  among  other  ecclesiastic  pro- 
motions, dean  of  Salisbury',  and  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Ojcford", 
inscribed  to  duke  Humphrej-  his  famous  medical  system  Diaetarmm 
(it  satiitatis  cusiodia,  in  the  year  1424'.  I  do  not  mean  to  anticipate 
when  I  remark,  that  Lydgate,  a  poet  mentioned  hereafter,  translated 
Boccacio's  book  de  Casibus  virorum  illustrium  at  the  recom- 
mendation and  command,  and  under  the  protection  and  superinten- 
dence, of  duke  Humphrey  :  whose  condescension  in  conversing  with 
learned  ecclesiastics,  and  diligence  in  study,  the  translator  displays  at 
large,  and  in  the  strongest  expressions  of  paneg>'ric.  He  comjiarcs  the 
duke  to  Julius  Cesar,  who  amidst  the  weightiest  cares  of  state,  »-as  not 
.•ishamed  to  enter  the  rhetorical  school  of  Cicero  at  Rome*,  Nor  was 
his  patronage  confined  only  to  English  scholars.  His  fa\'ourwas  soli- 
cited by  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  France  and  Italy,  many  of  whom 
he  bountifully  rewarded".  Leonard  Arctine,  one  of  the  first  restorers 
of  the  Greek  tongue  in  It.ily,  which  he  learned  of  Emanuel  Cbr^'solo- 
ras,  and  of  polite  literature  in  general,  dedicates  to  this  universal 
patron  his  eleg.int  Latin  translation  of  Aristotle's  POLITICS.  The  eo|Ty 
presented  to  the  duke  by  the  translator,  most  elegantly  illuininaied, 
is  now  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford'".  To  the  same  noble  cn- 
courager  of  learning,  Petrus  Candidus,  the  friend  of  Laurentins  Valla, 
And  secretary  to  the  great  Cosmo  duke  of  Milan,  inscnbcd 
by   the   advice  of  the   Archbishop   of  Milan,  a    Latin  version   of 

<  Whrtham-tMc.  Pr  virii  itlutiritut,  Brit.  Miu.  MSS.     Cotirm.  Tliuui.  D.  »l  t    '►ni, 
n.  iv.     '  Pref.  I'ei.  1-Jiiloft..  p.  xix.  so). 

n  F.  f.  (<S  '  Lebnd,  ubi  modo  infr. 


H 


!Ic,-tmc's  Append,  ad  Ubr.  Nirrr.  Scactnr.  p.  550, 
6  i^KOu  Sign.  A-  u.  A.  Ui.  edic  WdyUod.  ut  lupr. 


I  >noaccepit.* 
■  t.  Coll.  lit  j>. 
y      Rcipstr.   I 

Pncftit.  p.  34. 
He  Adds, 


Anil  haih  joye  with  clarkc*  to  commune, 

Suble  in  study- — 

TosMidyiD  bokesofaniiquiuc.— 

Rciidyng  of  bokci.— ^ 

Under  the  wiop  of  hi«  protection,— 

Ixmly  iubmitiyng,  cverj"  Iiourc  ^nd  'n.ic 
Fol    xfcJt^'iii.  b.  col-  a-     Lydb'aie  1 
\\»t\.  t»5i.6,  fol.  7-    There  if  a  ■ 


And  no  man 
Htb  courage  . 

lie  ^tu^:^:r:. 
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's  Republic'.  An  illuminated  MSS.  of  this  translation  is  in  the 
rittsh  museum,  perhaps  the  copy  presented,  with  two  epistles  prc- 
xcd,  from  the  duke  to  Petrus  Candidus'.  Petrus  de  Monte,  another 
anted  Ttali.in,  of  Venice,  in  the  dedication  of  his  treatise  dp:  Virtu- 
U  KT  VlTlORUM  Dl  FKF.RENTIA  to  the  dukc  of  Glocester,  mentions  the, 
cr's  ardent  attachment  to  books  of  all  kinds,  and  the  singula 
dity  with  which  he  persucd  every  species  of  literature'.  A  tract, 
titled  CoMPARATio  Studiorum  et  ERi  Militaris,  written  by  Lapuf 
Castcllionc,  a  Florentine  civilian,  and  a  great  translator  into  Latii 
of  the  Greek  classics,  is  also  inscribed  to  the  duke,  at  the  desire  of 
hbishop  of  Bayeux.  1  must  not  forget,  that  our  illustrious 
ted  into  Engl.-ind  the  learned  Italian,  Tito  Livio  of  Foro-Juli, 
u'liuai  he  naturalised,  and  constituted  his  poet  and  orator*. 
Humplircy  also  retained  learned  foreigners  in  his  service,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trancribing,  and  of  translating  from  Greek  into  Latin.  One 
of  these  was  Antonio  dc  Beccaria,  a  Veronese,  a  translator  into 
Latin  prose  of  the  Greek  poem  of  Dionysius  Aser  de  Situ  Orbis": 
wbom  tlie  duke  employed  to  translate  into  Latin  six  tracts  of  Atha-I 
nashts.  This  translation,  inscribed  to  the  duke,  is  now  among  the! 
royal  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  at  the  end,  in  his  own' 
nd-wxiting,  is  the  following  insertion :  'C'est  livre  est  a  moi 
Homphrey  Due  Ic  Gloucestre  :  Ic  quel  je  sis  translater  de  Grec  en 
Latin  par  un  de  mcs  secretaires  Antoyne  de  Beccara,  ne  de 
VeTone°.'  ^ 

An  astronomical  tract,  entitled  by  Lcland  TabuLiC  directionum^H 
is  (alscly  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  duke  Humphrey^.    But^ 
it  was   compiled   at  the  duke's   instance,  and   according   to  tables 
rasclf  had  constructed,  r.Jled  by  the  anonymous  author  in 
ce,  Jabiilas  illustrissimi  principis  et  nobtiissimi  domini  mti 
fittm/ttiu.  Sit?.     In  the  library  of   Greshain  college,  howcrvcr,  there^ 
19  .1    scheme    of  calculations   in   astronomy,  which  bear  his  name'., 
Astronomy  was  then  a  favourite  science  :  nor  is  to  be  doubted,  that^ 
be  was   intimately   acquainted   with   tlic   politer  branches  of  know- 
Anil  Uu>.  AshnnL  719,  f.  $4,  s&  Where  tre  klio  twoof  the  duko's 


to 

I 


I 

I 


■  ta  ilinn^'i  ^'w!.-/;,  ^-nri 


•:■:  .111  dvio   (Ic   .MyUll.' 
•  rl.  170s-  foLJ 
.Ling, 
cd  by  HcanK,  Oxon.  17x6 


(Jul, 


i.,_«d 

,.«  Ml 

irufiCT 

MS^       Ab^ 


.\nd  of  oiber  picocL 


■r  1477-     Ibid    nr>?.   r.Tri^  r^ii,      Px^il    ir-;^   ^la 


,11.  uib.  aon.  t4(<.  C  ((a.  coL  k 
•  *i=-3.  ijicu,.  t«.    Set  MSS.  AitunoL  fj&, 
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ledge,    which    now    began    to    acquire   estimation,   and    which    his 
liberal  and  judicious  attention  greatly  contributed  to  restore 

I  close  Uiis  section  with  an  apology  for  Chaucer,  Gower,  and 
Occleve ;  who  arc  supposed,  by  the  severer  etymologists,  to  have 
comiptcd  the  purity  of  the  English  language,  by  affecting  to  intro- 
duce so  many  foreign  words  and  phrases.  But  if  we  attend  only  to 
the  politics  of  the  times,  we  shall  find  these  poets,  as  also  some  of 
their  successors,  much  less  blamcablc  in  this  respect,  than  the  critics 
imagine.  Our  wars  with  France,  which  began  in  the  reign  of  Edw.vd 
III.,  were  of  long  continu.once.  The  principal  nobility  of  England, 
at  this  period,  resided  in  France,  with  their  families,  for  m.iny  years. 
John  king  of  France  kept  his  court  in  England  :  to  which,  exclusive 
of  those  French  lords  who  were  his  fellow-prisoners,  or  necessary  at- 
tendants, the  chief  nobles  of  his  kingdom  must  have  occasion.illy  re- 
sorted. Edward  the  black  prince  made  an  expedition  into  Sp.iin. 
John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  York, 
were  matched  with  the  daughters  of  Don  Pedro  king  of  Castile.  All 
these  circumstances  must  have  concurred  to  produce  a  perceptible 
change  in  the  language  of  the  court.  It  is  rational  therefore,  and  it 
is  equitable  to  suppose,  that  instead  of  coining  new  words,  they  only 
complied  with  the  common  and  fashionable  modes  of  speech.  Would 
Chaucer's  poems  have  been  the  delight  of  those  courts  in  which  he 
lived,  had  they  been  filled  with  unintelligible  pedantries?  The  cotem- 
poraries  of  these  poets  never  complained  of  their  obscurity.  But 
whether  defensible  on  these  principles  or  not,  they  much  improved 
the  vernacular  style  by  the  use  of  this  exotic  phraseology.  It  was  thus 
that  our  primitive  diction  was  enlarged  and  enriched.  The  English 
language  owes  its  copiousness,  elegance,  and  harmony,  ta  these  in- 
novations. 


SECTION      XXL 

I  consider  Chaucer  as  a  genial  day  in  an  English  spring.    A  brilliant 
snn  enlivens  the  face  of  nature  with  an  unusual  lustre :  the  sudden 
appearance  of  cloudless  skies,  and  the  unexpected  warmth  of  a  tepid 
atmosphere,  after  the  gloom  and  the  inclemencies  of  a  tedious  winter, 
fill  our  hearts  with  the  visionary  prospect  of  a  speedy  summer :  and 
we  fondly  anticipate  a  long  continuance  of  gentle  gales  and  vemal 
serenity.     But  winter  returns  with  redoubled  horrors :  the  clouds  coi>- 
dense  more  formidably  than  before  :  and  those  tender  buds,  and  early 
blossoms,  which  were  called  forth  by  the  transient  gleam  of  a  tcmporai^^  i 
sunshine,  are  nipped  by  frosts,  and  torn  by  tempests.  ^"1 
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Most  of  ihc  poets  that  immediately  succeeded  Chaucer,  seem  rather 
Wljpsing  into  barbarism,  than  availing  themselves  of  those  striking 
onvarmiits  which  his  judgment  and  imagination  had  discluscd.     They 
.ppcar  to  have  been  insensible  to  his  vigour  of  versification,  and  hi* 
;fa(sof  fancy.     It  was  not  indeed  likely  that  a  poet  should  soon  arise 
10  Chaucer  :    and    it  must  be  remembered,  that   the  national 
cttons   which  ensued,  had   no  sinall  share  in   obstructing  thi 
isc  of  those  studies  which  delight  in  peace  and  repose.     Hi: 
iccessors,  however,  approach    him    in   no    degree  of    proportion. 
,1      ■'       ,  John  Lydgate  is  the  poet  who  follows  bira   at    the 
1  .il. 

li;ii  c  placed  Lydgate  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V!.,  and  he  seems  to 

.vc  a:Tivcd  at  his  highest  point  of  eminence  about  the  year  1430^. 

\y  of  his  poems,  however,  appeared  before.     He  was  a  monk  of, 

rdictine  abbey  of  Bury  in  Suffolk,  and  an  uncommon  ornament' 

of  V  ion.     Yet  his  genius  was  so  lively,  and  his  accomplish- 

inci-  acrous,  that  1   suspect  the  holy  father  saint   Benedict 

would  li.irdlyh.ivcacknoulcdgcd  himfora  genuine  disciple.  Aftcrasbo 
ciiocalion  at  Oxford,  he  travelled  into  France  and  Italy^;  and  return 
complete  roaster  of  the  language  and  the  literature  of  both  countrii 
C  chiefly  studied  the  Italian  and  French  poets,  particularly  Dante,.! 
Doccacio,  and  Alain  Chartier;  and  became  so  distinguished  a  proficient] 
in  pobtcleaming,that  he  opened  a  school  in  the  monastery,  for  teaching] 
;ll»c  aotis  of  the  nobility  the  arts  of  versification,  and  the  elegancies  ol 
(position.     Yet  although    philology  was  his  object,  he  was   noi 
liar  with  the  fashionable  philosophy :  he  was  not  only  a 

"  ian,  but  a  geometrician,  and  astronomer,  a  iheologistf] 

it.     On  the  whole  1  am  of  opinion,  that  Lydgate  niadi 

-blc  additions  to  those  amplications  of  our  language,  in  which 

'".owcr,  .ind  Occlevc  led  the  way:  and  that  he  is  the  first  of  our 

■  is  cloathed  witli  that   perspicuity  in   which  tho| 

;■  nppcars  at  this  day  to  an  English  reader. 

e's  pieces,  would  be  to  write  the  catalogue  of 
t   seems  to  h.ivc  possessed  a  greater  versatility 
He  moves  with  equal  ease  in  every  mode  of  composition.! 
.  ms,  and   his  ballads,  have  the   same  degree  of  merit  :    aiii 
bis  subject  be  the  life  of  a  hermit  or  a  hero,  of  saint  Austin  a\ 


'M 


'f'tff,  iherc  «  *  Mfinn  of  Fdwar*!  IV, 

tk'-      Frlwar!   IV    Si»  Ou-T^  and  J/*  "    ' 


I  "    ■     ■   ij  '.    I'rtl    .'Mr >..r    -li'.tl.   n:7        1. 

uf  Henry  land  Warwick,  h bo  died  in  144II 
iKi.  MSN  ll«rl   »«5|.  |i,  foL  14^ 

I  \av9  bocno^  in  tlyvsn  Undys,  &c 


'i^i-.c,   iti  iin 
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(juy  earl  of  Warwick,  ludicrous  or  legendary,  rclijjious  or  romnniic,  a 
history  or  an  allegorj',  he  writes  with  facility.  His  trnnsitions  w«re 
rapid  from  works  of  the  most  serious  and  laborious  kind  to  snilics 
of  les'ity  and  pieces  of  popular  entertainment.  His  muse  was  of  univcr»] 
access  ;  and  he  was  not  only  a  poet  of  his  monaster)',  but  of  the 
world  in  general.  If  a  disguising  was  intended  by  the  compnity  of 
goldsmiths,  a  mask  before  his  majesty  at  F.ltham,  a  maygiimefor  the 
sheriffs  and  aldermen  of  London,  a  mumming  before  the  lord  nuyor, 
a  procession  of  pageants  from  the  creation  for  the  festival  of  Corjnis 
Christ),  or  a  c.trol  for  the  coronation,  Lydgate  was  then  consulted  aatl 
gave  the  poetry'. 

About  the  year  t430,  Whethamstcde  the  learned  and  liberal  abbot 
of  saint  Albans,  being  desirous  of  famiharising  the  history  of  his  patrvn 
saint  to  the  monks  of  his  convent,  employed  Lydgate,  as  it  should  ^ecm 
then  a  monk  of  Bury,  to  translate  the  Latin  legend  of  liis  life  in 
English  rhymes. 

The  chronicler  who  records  a.  part  of  this  anecdote  soems  to  con- 
sider Lydgate's  translation,  as  a  matter  of  mere  manual  ni.,  for 
he  adds,  that  VVhelhamstede  p-nid  for  the  translation,  the  .:..  n.l 
illuminations,  one  hundred  shillings.  It  was  placed  before  ii 
of  the  saint,  which  Whcthamstedc  afterwards  adorned  witti  .,,„v,, 
magnificence,  in  the  abbey  church^. 

Our  author's  stanzas,  called  the  Dance  OF  Death,  which  he  trans> 
latcd  from  the  French,  at  the  request  of  the  chapter  of  saint  Paul's, 
to  be  inscribed  under  the  representation  of  Death  leading  all  ranks 
of  men  about  the  cloister  of  the  church  in  a  curious  scries  ofpaintings, 
are  well  known.     But  their  history  has  not  1  beUeve,  y  r.-d. 

These  verses,  founded  on  a  sort  of  spiriuial  masqucni  .rljr 

celebrated  in  churches",  were  originally  written  by  one  Mac;ibtr  iiiGc-iiian 
rhymeSi  and  were transl.ited  into  Latin  about  the  year  1460,  t»y  cinr  wJia 
calls  himself  Petrus  Defrey  Orator.    This  Latin  translation  ' 
by  Goldastus,  at  the  end  of  the  Specului.i  omnium  Sta; 
ORBIS  TERIt.\RUil  compiled  by  Rodericus  Zamorensis,  ;i  at 

Hanau  in  the  year  1613*.     But  a  French  translation  wa^  .  ich 

1  See  a  vnnety  of  hi*  pieces  of  this  kind,  M5S.  Ashmol.  pi.  u.  Stoore  ttr*.  lK4f  at  Ih*  m 

r~ iM..... •■■■^  r.f  Hcliry  V(.,   seren'   •  ■■• ■     •'-  •' '-   '  • -i  -  -    •«( 

,4V     Hi«t.  ]».  385.  'W 

*-                                                Ltiruliday,  uithc '-  oy 
*"  •' 

:  r.  p.  cxvi.  cxxvii.  cxxir.      i  '  *• 

V  exterior  onuuncntt  of  th  '^fc 

I                                       ^     T , .  Ahciharaslcde  him»e!i  "  ■  '  *  - 

t  .'.'.  Uitufd,  MSS.  i<^    Aod  in   Lri 

;   dtctl,  yita  S.  Alifamti  Martyrti 

^A  iu  •.cv  nr  OcATU  seemi  to  be  alluded  taao  early  as  in  i'lcne  Plnwman'i  ^'^^-a'W^J 

wridea  about  135a  ^^1 

Df-ATH  cune  driving  after  and  ol  10  diul  pathed  I 

KvNGS,  aiid  Kai&aju,  KMOHTs,  and  t'oriu.  I 
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ciT'.'of  thnn  the  Latin,  and  written  about  the  \valls  of  Saint  Innocents 

-;  from  which  Lydgiitc  formed  his  English  version'. 

:     .    Ii  Museum  is  a  most  splendid  and  elegant  manuscript 

iinduubtedly  a  present  to  king  Henry  VI'.     It  contains  a 

lie's  poems,  in  honour  of  saint  Edmund  the  patron  of  his 

it  Bury.    Besides  the  decoration  of  illuminated  initials,  and 

[Luiiuicd  and  twenty  pictures  of  various  sizes,  representing  the 

is  related  in  the  poetry,  executed,  with  the  most  delicate  pencil, 

liibiiinj,'  the  habits,  weapons, architecture, utensils,  and  many  other 

rJous  particulars,  belonging  to  the  .age  of  the  ingenious  illuminator, 

tare  two  exquisite   portraits  of  the  king,  one  of  VV'illiam  Curtcis 

lof  Bur}',  and  one  of  the  poet  Lydgate  kneeling  at  saint  Edmund's 

In  one  of  the  king's  pictures,  he  is  represented  on  his  th;one, 

and    receiving  this  volume  from  the  abbot   kneeling :    in 

.appears  as  a.  child  prostrate  on  a  carpet  .:  saint  Edmund's 

'  h  is  richly  delineated,  yet  without  any  idea  of  pcrspealvc 

■n.    The  figures  of  a  jjreat  number  ofmonks,  and  attendants, 

■  ed.     Among   the  rest,  two  noblemen,  fierh;ips  the  king's 

1  bonnets,  or  caps,  of  an  uncommon  shape.     It  appears  that 

monarch  kept  his  Christmas  at  this  m.ignificcnt  monastery, 

•Oii  itiat  he  remained  here,  in  a  state  of  seclusion  from  the  world,  am' 
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of  an  exemption  from  public  cares,  till  the  following  Easter  :  and  rt 
at  his  departure  he  was  created  a  brotlier  of  the  chapter'.  Il  is  highly 
probable,  that  this  sumptuous  book,  the  poetry  of  which  was  under- 
taken by  Lydgate  at  the  command  of  abbot  Curtcis'^,  was  previously 
prepared,  and  presented  to  his  majesty  during  the  royal  visit,  or  very 
soon  afterwards.  The  substance  of  the  whole  work  is  the  life  or 
history  of  saint  lidmund,  whom  the  poet  calls  the  precious  cliarbonde 
of  martirs  allc'.  In  some  of  the  prefatory' pictures,  there  is  adescription 
and  a  delineation  of  two  banners,  pretended  to  belong  to  saint 
Kdmund*.  One  of  these  is  most  brilliantly  displayed,  and  charged  with 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  serpent  with  a  human  shape  to  the  middle,  the 
tree  of  life,  the  holy  lamb,  and  a  variety  of  symbolical  am.mients. 
This  banner  our  bard  feigns  to  have  been  borne  by  his  saint,  who  was 
a  king  of  the  east  Angles,  against  the  Danes  ;  .ind  he  prophesies,  that 
king  Henry,  with  his  ensign,  would  always  return  victorious.*  The 
other  banner,  given  also  to  saint  Edmund,  appears  to  be  painted 
with  the  arms  of  our  poet^s  monastery,  and  its  blaionin^  is  thus 
described. 

The'  other  standard,  field  sable,  off  colour  yndc*, 

In  which  of  gold  been  notable  crownys  thre, 

The  first  tokne  :  in  cronycle  men  may  fyndc, 

Grauntyd  to  hjin  for  royal  dignyte  : 

And  the  second  for  his  virgynyte  : 

For  martyrtlam  the  thridde,  in  his  suffring. 

To  these  annexyd  feyth,  hope,  and  charyle, 

In  tokne  he  was  martyr,  mayd,  and  kyng. 

These  three  crownys'  kynge  Edmund  bar  ccrtcjii, 

Whan  he  was  sent  by  grace  of  goddis  hand, 

At  Geynesburuhe  for  to  sleyn  kyng  Sweyn. 
A   sort   of  office,  or  ser\-icc  to   saint   Edmund,  consisimg    of  an 
antiphone,  verside,  response,  and   collect,  is   introduced  with   these 
verses. 

To  all  men  present,  or  in  absence, 

Which  to  scynt  Edmund  have  devocion 

With  hool  herte  and  dewe  reverence, 

Scyn*  tlvis  aiitephne  and  this  orison  ; 


J  Fol. «. 

I*' 

TJte  lu^i 


v<-m  ihe  years  ?4«9,  And  14.45 
i)  ill  myii  *KfItl  Oay*.'  to  mak 
hunj;  against  the  walls  of  the  al)b<_ 


»*5      I' 
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Two  hundred  days  is  graunlid  of  pnrdoun, 

Writ  and  registred  afforn  his  holy  shryne, 
iWTlich  for  our  fcyth  suflfrcde  passioun, 
'  Blyssyd  Edmund,  kyng,  mariyr,  and  virgyne. 
Js  is  our  poet's  tcnvoye. 

Go  liltel  book,  be  fcrfull,  quaak  for  drcde, 

For  to  apperc  in  so  hyhc  presence'. 

dgatc's  poem  called  the  LvFE  OE  our  Lady,  printed  by  Caxton', 

acd  with  these  harmonious  and  elegant  lines,  which  do  not  seem 

I  destitute  of  that  eloquence  which  the  author  wishes  to  share  with 

^,  Petrarch,  and  Chaucer'.     He  compares  tlie  holy  Virgin  to  a 

O  thought  full  herte,  plongcd  in  distrcsse 

With  slombrc  of  sleuth,  this  long  wyntcr's  night ! 

Out  of  the  slepe  of  mortal  hevinessc 

Vwake  anon,  and  loke  upon  the  light 

)fthilkc  sterrc,  that  with  herbemys  bright, 
^  And  with  the  shynynge  of  her  stremcs  meryc. 

Is  wont  to  glad  all  our  hcmispcric* ! — 
[2'his  sterrc  in  beautie  passith  Pleiades, 
3thc  of  shynynge,  and  eke  of  stremcs  clere, 
ootes,  and  Arctur,  and  also  lades, 
nd  Espcrus,  whan  that  it  doth  appcre: 

For  this  is  Spica,  wit  her  brighte  spcre*. 
That  towardc  evyn,  at  midnyght,  and  at  morowc, 
Down  from  hcvyn  adawilh'  ill  our  sorowc. — 
And  drycth  up  the  byttcr  tcrys  wctc 
Of  Aurora,  after  the  morowe  grave. 
That  she  in  wcpying  dothc  on  ITourcs  flctc^, 
In  lusty  Aprill,  and  in  frcshc  .Maye: 
And  causcth  Phcbus,  the  bryght  somers  dayc, 
Wyth  his  wayne  gold-yborned",  brj'ght  and  fayre, 
To'  enchase  the  mystes  of  our  cloudy  ayre. 
Now  fayre  sterrc,  O  stcrre  of  sterrys  all  I 
Wliose  lyght  to  se  the  angels  do  delyte, 
So  let  the  gold-dcwc  of  thy  grace  yfall 
Into  my  breste,  lyke  scaly s  fayre  and  whyl^ 
Mc  to  cnspire"! —    —    —    — 

gate's  manner  is  naturally  verbose  and  diffuse.    This  circum- 

!  contributed  iu  no  small  degree  to  give  a  clearness  and  a  fluency 

pbntscology.     For  the  same  reason  he  is  often  tedious  and 


'.J  bjr  Dftn  John  Lvigale  tnontie  of  Duryc,  at  the  cxciiatinn  an  J 
.  v:clc>riuut  pryncr,  ltaiT>-  ehc  fyflhr,  in  thff  hnnowrp.  jjlr-rv  .tnj  f«. 

/,  iii...     i  uur  mokt  lilei'.-  '  '-  '       '     ■     *',  -'     -:    •  -      -  ■       * '"by 

l«ii.  ji"  ;>:«  MSS.  II 

^v^mi^xl^^iutu!-  ..ic  Iklaru  u/»/y>t/rr  V'utw  on  a  red  *slc 
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languid.  His  chier  excellence  is  in  description,  especially  where  the 
subject  admits  a  flowery  diction.  He  is  seldom  pathetic,  or  anim^ited. 
In  another  part  of  this  poem,  where  he  collects  arguments  to  con- 
vince unbelievers  that  Christ  might  be  bom  of  a  pure  virgin,  he  thui 
speaks  of  God's  omnipotence. 

And  he  that  made  the  high  and  crista!  hevcn, 
The  firmament,  and  also  cverj'  sphere. 
The  golden  ax-trc',  and  the  stcrrcs  seven 
Cithera,  so  lusty  for  to  appere, 
And  redde  Marse^,  with  his  steme  here; 
Myght  he  not  eke  onely  for  our  sake 
Wythyn  a  mayde  of  man  his  •''k)'nde  take? 

For  he  that  doth  the  tender  braunches  sprynge, 
And  the  fresshc  flouris  in  the  gretc  mede. 
That  were  in  wynter  dcde  and  eke  droupyngc, 
Of  bawme  all  yvoyd  .and  lestyhede ; 
Myght  he  not  make  his  gr.iyne  to  growe  and  sede. 
Within  her  brest,  that  was  both  mayd  and  wyfe. 
Whereof  is  made  the  sothfast*  brcadc  of  lyfe''? 

We  are  sui-prised  to  find  verses  of  so  modem  a  cast  as  <' 
at  such  an  early  period;  which  in  this  sagacious  age  we 
to  be  a  forgery,  was  not  their  genuineness  authenticated,  .-ind  their 
antiquity  confirmed,  by  the  venerable  types  of  Caxton,  and  amultitnde 
of  unquestionable  manuscripts. 

Like  as  the  dewe  discendeth  on  the  rose 
With  sylver  drops'. —    —    — 

Our  Saviour's  crucifi.xion  is  expressed  by  this  remarkable  metapbar. 
Whan  he  of  purple  did  his  baner  spicdc 
On  Calvarye  abroad  upon  the  rode, 
To  save  mankyndc^    .     —    —    — 

Our  author,  in  the  course  of  his  pancgj-ric  on  the  Virgi: 
affirms,  that  she  exceeded  Hester  in  meekness,  and  Judith  ir 
and    in    beauty,   Helen,   Polyxcna,    Lucretia,   Dido,    B.i: 
Rachel*.     It  is   am.azing,  that  in   an  age  of  the  most        ,  yj 

devotion  so  little  discrimination  should  have  been  made  between  sa( 
and  profancc  characters  and  incidents.    But  the  common  sense 
mankind  had  not  yet  attained  a  just  estimate  of  things.    Ljxl| 
another  piece,  has  versified  the  rubrics  of  the  missal,  which  he 

1  Of  the  sun.       »  Man.       *  Nature.      «  True.       •  Cijn  m.       •  Cap.  xii.      ^OfA 
8  Cip  iv.     In  a  Life  of  ihe  Virgin  in  the  Brituh  iniuemn,  I  find  i hoc: 

duccd,  MSS.  Harl.  ajSa.  3,  3.  foL  75.  foL  86,  b.    Though  I  am  not  ccruxo  t: 

t>cloDg  ID  this  wf-rh. 

An  -nay  Of  •  ■         '  m.v,-: 

All.  n  Ij<.! 

M.-11  .     ,.  - -be!  Mar.  ._-,.._.. ;( 

Mkyucii  aijii  ujk^dL'i  wa>  never  none,  Togiuicii  i*dy,  ^vc  kiwc  aikiA 
But  IheK  linei  trill  be  coiuidercd  agiia. 
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\  to  the  god  Cupid :  and  declares,  with  bow  much  delight  be  frequent! 
tnediuitcd  on  tlie  bol)'  legend  of  those  constiint  martyrs,  who  were  no 
afraid  to  suffer  death  for  the  faith  of  that  omnipotent  divinity'.    The 
are  instances,  in  which  religion  was  even  made  the  instrument  of  love 
Amaud  Daniel,  a  celebrated  troubadour  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  i 
£t  o(  amorous  despair,    promises   to   found  a   multitude    of  annuaf 
masses,  and  to  dedicate  perpetual  tapers  to  the  shrines  of  saints,  for 
the  important  purpose   of  obtaining    the  atTcctions  of  an  obdurate 
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Lydgate's  principal  poems  are  the  Faio.  OF  PRINCES,  the  Siege 
^TK£bLS,  and  the  DESTRUCTION  or  Tkoy.    Of  all  these  I  shall 

:  distincdy. 
About  the  year  1360,  Doccacio  wTOtc  a  Latin  history  in  ten  books, 

De  CaSIBUS  VlRORUM  ET  FEMINARU.M    ILLUSTRIfM,      Like 
..nicies  of  the  times,  it  commences  with  .\dam,  and  is  brought 
f  «io»n  10  the  author's  age.     Its  last  grand  event  is  John  king  of  France^ 
Icca  prisoner  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  the  ycaiV 
This  book  of  Boccacio  was  soon  afterwards  translated  into 
,  by  one  of  whom  little  more  seems  to  be  known,  than  that  he 
twrncd  Ijurence ;  yet  so  paraphrasticaUy,  and  with  so  many  coiv<X 
idcrable  additions,  as  almost  to  be  rendered  a  new  work*.    Laurence'afl 
'reach  translation,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum*, 

1  MSS  F^tam,  xi-i  Pi'      ' 

*Maw4  u  Aiubnttrc  is,  1544.  foL    It  is  amaiing,  ilut  V««n»  ihould  nat 

Elkc  Muhlirr  cf  U-  i.ii  work  consutcd,  and  that  it  wu  ever  priued.    De 

I4L  Ub.  iiL  cap.  ii       ll  «  '^  imrnlaled  iolo  Italian  bjr  netuau,  in  Fi  eura   1366.  tn^ 
•  Mfeok.  '  In  Lydgaie's  Puolocue,  b.  i.  let.  L  a  coL  i.  edit,  ut  inb. 

He  ih*t  Mmuine  did  h»  ilii>g<-iice  The  boke  of  Bochas  n>  Fmck  to  tnmsUU 

Onf  >*/  Lfttiti^  he  called  was  Laukence. 

(hat  LiiiTCTC-  fli  !>;•  IV.I'-oie)  declares,  thai  \x  «»aU»  himself  of  the  prirnen  of 
i««n;»!i  '  ■■'7';''Vi;.Wrf>x>rf/«,,  ,*a/,,«rf/,„^  ;,^nj„l 

l»t,  m^tr  \nd  that  old  auihun  may  be  rendered  more  airrecble 


artiAccn 
Rjir,  MM 
f1r»lh.M 


'  :iflrc«aiue'i,  ric 
■r  00c  iMBtMMMZ.  V 

*l«th   •>   fnl,  ,v 
^^«ir  Ibeic  li  ' 


I  may  be  rendered  more  ajreeable, 

..injiwj;e,  and  improvef!  w.:h  n-Tiv  iji\'ci-.ti  .1;,      V:,.] 
-'•^  design,  in   his  Ir.iv  |  ' 

!/iingvt  louckrd  ik^  •  ■ 
h   rol.  T.      In  .im.;'  , 


•l.ldcd. 

.  10  ccmmumb  Fnocc : 


I  r'l'uue  abore^ited, 
J I  book  into  Ireuck 


IC, 


Ur- 


'f  Am*M  UAtuiiUdU  was  ibia  book, 

ro-:3ac'«  orijinal  work  was  amliionnot«lkui«eoll«<lfcn 

i     And  16  G    V.     And  MSS,  BotIL  r.  la  » 
•  K  ui  i4o>     MS&  Re».  ut  itipr.  M  C  ir. 
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and  which  whs  printed  at  Lyons  in  the  year  14S3',  is  the  original  of 
Lydgatc's  poem.  This  Laurence  or  Laurent,  sometimes  called  Laurent 
dc  IVcmierfait,  a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Troies,  was  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  a  famous  translator.  He  also  translated  into  French  Boccado's  De- 
CAMERON,al  the  request  of  Jane  queen  of  Navarre:  Cicero  DE  Amicitia 
and  riE  SenectutE;  and  Aristotle's  Oeconomics,  dedicated  to  Louisdc 
Bourbon,  the  king's  uncle.  These  versions  appeared  in  the  year  14 16*. 
Caxton's  TuLLius  OF  Old  Age,  or  De  Senectute,  printed  in  1481, 
is  translated  from  Laurence's  French  version.  Ca.\ton,  in  the  posx.- 
script,  calls  him  Laiircitce  de  prima /ado. 

Lydgatc's  poem  consists  of  nine  books,  and  is  thus  entitled  in  the 
earliest  edition.  'The  Tragedies  gathered  by  Jhon  DoCHASofall 
'  such  princes  as  fell  from  theyr  estates  through  the  mutability  of 
'  fortune  since  the  creation  of  Adam  until  his  time,  &c.  Trar- 
'  slated  into  English  by  John  Lidgate  monk  of  Bury-c*.'  The  best  and 
most  authentic  MSS.  of  this  piece  is  in  the  British  Museum:  probably 
written  under  the  inspection  of  the  author,  .ind  perhaps  intended  as  a 
present  to  Humphrey  duke  of  Clocester,  at  whose  gracious  command 
the  poem,  as  I  h.ive  before  hinted,  was  undertaken.  It  contains  among 
numerous  miniatures  illustrating  the  several  histories,  portntits  wf 
Lydgate,  and  of  another  monk  habited  in  black,  perhaps  an  abbot  of 
Burj'i  kneeling  before  a  prince,  who  seems  to  be  saint  Edmund,  seated 
on  a  throne  under  a  canop>',  and  gi-asping  an  an-ow*. 

The  work  is  not  improperly  styled  a  set  of  tragedies.  It  is  not 
merely  of  men  eminent  for  their  rank  and  misfortunes.  The  plants 
perfectly  dramatic,  and  partly  suggested  by  the  pageants  of  the  times. 
Every  personage  is  supposed  to  appear  before  the  poet,  and  to  irlatc 
his  respective  sufferings :  and  the  figures  of  these  spectres  arc  some- 
times finely  drawn.  Hence  a  source  is  opened  for  moving  compassion, 
and  for  a  display  of  imagination.  In  some  of  the  lives  the  author 
replies  to  the  speaker,  and  a  sort  of  dialogue  is  introduced  for  condnct- 
ing  the  story.  Brunchild,  a  queen  of  France,  who  murthered  all  het 
children,  and  was  afterwards  hewn  in  pieces,  appears  thus. 

She  came,  araycd  nothing  like  a  qucne. 
Her  hair  untrcsscd,  Uochas  toke  good  hcde; 
In  al  his  bookc  he  had  afore  not  scne 

1  In  f-iUo.     Daylt  «■/«,  thai  a  French  mmlau'on  appeared  at  Paris,  by  Cb-jiUii  V  irid 
[JTJ^  S\ro.     Diction.  U'l.cAcc.     Note  ff. 

*  He  died  in  1418.     Maitenc,  Ampl.  Collect,  torn.  ii.  p.  iio5.     And  Mem  d^  !  *ft.  x 
4ta    Compare  dii  Verdier,  ItiMiolh.  Fr.  pL  73.     And  Bibl.  Rc^rn  " 

iltai  tiic  piece  t»eforc  us  should  nr-l  be  mentioned  by  the  1 
J.iur*'K*'**  ton-hnon  I.vdffntr,  in  thr  Prolo^ie  abovc-cib 
'■'  '   '         '        '  11  at  the  requt-jt  01 

1^  I  .1  rt 

v.ut  date.  fol.     Ho  I 
-'  '  '■•-!-■  I-  -1   "^nii:!   lK-';c    iv    l-\'lk'3lc,   Hol  cunooctcil  Wjlll  tliU-    tiihii; 

'  ••■CI  t'i.it  vrn  LBCHtEOUi.     MSS.  AihmoL  59.  0. 

1766.  fuL  J. 
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A  more  wofuU  crenturc  indede, 
With  wrping  cyne,  to  tome  was  al  her  wcde: 
I>'  I  ociias  cause  he'  had  left  bchynde 

1  i  ,  dncs  for  to  put.  in  mynde'. 

Yet  in  acinic  of  these  interesting  interviews,  our  poet  excites  pity  of 
Bother  kind.    When  Adam  appears,  he  familiarly  accosts  the  author 
with  the  salutation  of  Cosyn  DocIms*. 

Nor  does  our  dramatist  deal  only  In  real  characters  and  historical 
personages.  Boccacio  standing  pensive  in  his  library,  is  alarmed  at 
the  sudden  entrance  of  the  gigantic  and  monstrous  image  of  Fortune, 
■whose  agency  has  so  powerful  and  universal  an  influence  in  human 
alTairs,  and  especially  in  effecting  those  vicissitudes  which  arc  the 
subject  of  this  work.  There  is  a  Gothic  greatness  in  her  figure,  with 
itome  touches  of  the  grotesque.  An  attribute  of  the  early  poetry  of  all 
nations,  before  ideas  of  selection  have  taken  pbcc.  I  must  add.  that 
it  was  Uocthius's  admired  allegory  on  the  Consolation  of  PHILO- 
SOPHY, which  introduced  personification  into  the  poetry  of  the  middle 
ages. 

Whyle  Bochas  pensyfe  stode  in  his  lybraryc, 

Wyili  chere  oppressed,  pale  in  hys  vysage, 

Somedealc  abashed,  alone  and  solitarjc; 

To  hym  appeared  a  monstrous  ymagc, 

Parted  in  twayne  of  color  and  coragc. 

Her  ryght  sydc  ful  of  sommcr  fioures, 

The  tothcr  oppressed  with  winter  stormy  showrcs. 

Bochas  astonicd,  full  fearful  to  abrayde, 
When  he  beheld  the  wonderfuU  fygurc 
Of  FoRTl'NE,  thus  to  hymself  he  sayde. 
'  What  may  Uiis  meane?    Is  this  a  creature, 
'  Or  a  monstre  transfourmcd  agayne  nature, 
'Whose  brcnning  even  spercle  of  their  lyght, 
'As  do  the  stcrres  the  frosty  wynter  nyghl? 

And  of  her  chere  ful  god  hede  he  toke  ; 

Her  face  semyng  cruel  and  terrible, 

And  by  disii-iync  menacing  of  loke; 

Her  hearc  unirussd,  hardc,  sharpc,  and  horj'ble, 

Frowardc  of  shape,  loihsome,  and  odible  : 

An  hundred  handcs  she  had,  of  cchc  part'. 

In  sondrye  wise  her  gyftes  to  departe*. 

Some  of  her  handcs  lyft  up  men  alofte^ 
To  hyc  estate  of  wordlyc  dignite ; 
Another  handc  griped  ful  unsofte. 
Which  cast  another  in  grete  advcrslte, 
Gave  one  richesse,  another  povcrtc,  Stc — 

.  vA  (.  nL  ».co!.  i 

IB.  i  IbL  L  *.  col.  a:     In  tlie  larac  ttyls  Ii:  calb  liion  Juuo's  ucrHitry.  B.  I  di.  xu.  fvl 
■si  ^  cxH  X 
*  Oa  (ilher  iMb  *  Oiiuilulc. 
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Her  habyte  was  of  I         '"'       '  nrs, 

Walchet  blewe  of  i  sse, 

Her  gold  aUayd  like  svm  in  w.iiry  showres, 

Meynt'  with  grtne,  for  chauntc  and  doublcncssc. — 

Her  hundred  hands,  her  burning  eyes,  and  disheveled  tresses,  are" 
sublimely  conceived.  After  a  long  silence,  with  a  stem  countenance 
she  addresses  Bochas,  who  is  greatly  terrified  at  her  horrible  appear- 
ance ;  and  having  made  a  long  harangue  on  the  revolutions  and 
changes  which  it  is  her  business  to  produce  among  men  of  the  most 
prosperous  condition  and  the  most  elevated  station,  she  calls  up  Caius 
Marius,  and  presents  him  to  the  poet. 

Blackc  was  his  wede,  and  his  habyte  also, 
His  heed  unkempt,  his  lockes  hore  and  gniy, 
His  loke  downc-cast  in  token  of  sorowe  and  wo; 
On  his  chekes  the  falte  teares  lay. 
Which  bare  recorde  of  his  deadly  affray. 

His  robe  stayned  was  with  Romayne  blode, 
His  sworde  aye  redy  whet  to  do  vengeauncc; 
Lyke  a  tyraunt  most  furyousc  and  wode'-*, 
In  slaughter  and  murdre  set  at  his  plesauncc'. 

She  then  teaches  Bochas  how  to  describe  his  life,  and  disappears. 

These  wordes  saydc,  Fortune  m.ide  an  ende. 
She  bete  her  wj'ngcs,  and  toke  her  to  flyght, 
I  can  not  se  what  wave  she  did  wende ; 
Save  Bochas  telleth,  lyke  an  angcll  bryght. 
At  her  departing  she  shewed  a  great  lyght*. 

In  another  place,  Uantc, '  of  Florence  the  laureate  poete,  demtue  of 
loke  fuUfillcd  with  patience,'  appears  to  Bochas  ;  and  commands  him 
to  write  the  tale  of  Gualter  duke  of  Florence,  whose  days  for  Att 
tiriitmy,  Uxtury,  attd  ayt'etyse,  ended  in  miscJif/c.  Dante  then  vanishes* 
and  only  duke  Gualter  is  left  alone  with  the  poct^.  Petrarch  is  abo 
introduced  for  the  same  purpose". 

The  following  golden  couplet,  concerning  the  proi*'"'"  —^'-^  -^r*. 
ceded  the  civil  wars  between  C;esar  and  Pompey,  ind  jf 

that  poetical  colouring  of  expression,  and  of  that  facility  oi  \  criinca- 
tion,  which  mark  the  poetry  of  the  present  times. 

Serpents  and  adders,  scaled  sylver  bryght, 
Were  over  Rome  scne  flying  al  the  nyght^. 

Tlicsc  verses,  in  which  the  poet  describes  the  reign  of  Salnni,  bav« 
much  liarmony,  strength,  and  dignity. 


'  Ibtd.  t  caxxviiL  K  cat.  ^ 


'  Mmclcl  «  Mad. 

*  " '      t  col.  s. 

col.  I.  =      In  another  place  D.intc'&  three  l»v>lcs  on  bcAvn^  J 
'  ly  commended.     B.  iy.  Prol  fol  «ciii.  a.  col.  t. 

-  IV  vMi   1.J1.  .    i-roL  a.  b.     He  mentioiuall  Pelrarch'i  woria,  PhiL  B.  iv.  Cd.  M  ^<(A  •• 
'  fi.  vi.  (oL  S47.  a.  col  s. 
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F  i'cn  stode  stedfast  in  his  might, 

I  ..ydowes,  cherished  chastity  ; 

K!>:.i;liii;hood  in  prowcs  gave  so  clerc  ;i  light, 
Giitc  with  his  svk'orde  of  iruthc  and  equity'. 

Apollo,  Diana,  and  Minerva,  joining  the  Roman  army,  when  Rome 
.  besieged  by  lireimus,  arc  poetically  touched. 

AppoUo  first  yshewed  his  presence, 
Fresshe.  yongc,  and  lusty,  as  any  sunne  shcnf, 
Annd  all  with  goldc ;  and  with  grcit  vyolcncc 
Entred  the  fcldc,  as  it  was  wcl  sene : 
And  Diana  came  with  her  arowcs  kenc : 
And  Myncrva  in  a  bryght  haberjoun ; 
Which  in  ther  coming  made  a  terrible  soun*. 

And  the  following  lines  are  remarkable. 

Cod  hath  a  thousand  handes  to  chastysc, 
A  thousand  dartes  of  punicion, 
A  thousand  bowcs  made  in  divers  wysc, 
A  thous-ind  arlblasts  bent  in  his  dongeon'. 

Lydgate,  in  this  poem,  quotes  Seneca's  tragedies*  for  the  slory  of 
Oedipus,  TuUy,  Virgil  and  his  commentator  Ser%-ius,  Ovid,  Livy, 
Lucan.  Lactantius,  Justin"  or 'prudent  Justinus  an  old  chroniclcre,' 
JcsLphus,  Valerius  Maximus,  saint  Jerom's  chronicle,  Bocthius', 
Plato  on  the  immortality  of  the  sour,  and  Fulgentius  the  mythologisl'. 

,  ns  '  noble  Persius,'  Prosper's  epigrams,  Vcgetius's  book  on 
!  ,  hich  was  highly  esteemed,  as  its  subject  coincided  with  the 

A  the  times,  and  which  had  been  just  translated  into  French 
,  ti[  Meun  and  Christiana  of  Pis.i,  and  into  English  by  John 
Tio  isa',  '  the  grcne  chaplet  of  Esop  and  Juvenal",'  Euripides  '  in  his 
•  i\inc  a  great  tragician,  because  he  wrote  many  tragedies,'  and 
aiioihcr  called  Clarke  Demosthenes".  For  a  catalogue  of  Tully's 
works,  he  refers  to  the  SPECULUM  HiSTORIALE,  or  Myrrour  HyUori- 
,xU,  of  Vyncentius  Bellovacensis ;  and  says,  that  he  wrote  twelve 
bouks  of  Orations,  and  several  morall  diltics".  Aristotle  is  introduced 
as  tcacliing  Alexander  and  Callisthenes  philosophy*^.    Witli  regard  to 


1  V 

»  I 

*  I 
■  1 

est  . 

•  I. 


I. 


..1. 1. 


>  Tower.  CuUe.  B.  i.  cb.  3.  fgL  ri  a.  col. 


i^\i.  b.  col  3.     B.  u.  ch.  6.   foL   xlv.  %.  cot.  1.     B.  iii.  ■  x\t.  h. 

fol  IkxxU*  a-  col-  3-      B.  iv.  ch   it>  fot  iii-  b-  c«l-  i  1     i. 

11  ;■'  col-  I-  coV  >■     libid'  cb-  i<S  fol<  p*  A:, col'  3.     1  .    u;.  %li^ 
taii-  b-  col'  i-     B-  viiJ-  ch-  34-  m.  xiiil.  a.  col  3- 

L.  col.   f. 

i.  col-  I-     From  whom  Boocacio  Urctly  (rajucribcs  in  bU  GsKS- 
tiL-tDcd- 
Frinci/.    '  In  oldc  irme  it  ««•  the  nuoere-'    Fuu«h«l  Al 
Lord  ft   '    ' 


■iiAi,  Lord  Berkeley. 
roi-  £-  93-  a-  OCJ-  I- 
h.  col>  X- 


U  B>  ii*  ch-  3»  fol.  54-  col*  9- 


Thi*   i*   fr">m  Ari^tnllc'i   Src> 


tu.  wWh 


3&>  LYDCATE'S  DESCRITTION  OF  THE  PANTHEON.— THE  IDOU'  BEIX& 

Homer,  he  obser\-cs,  that  'Crete  Orocrus,  in  Isidore  yc  may  sec, 
*  foundc  amonge  Grekcs  ilic  craftc  of  eloquence'.'  My  Is;<1'jrc  he 
incins  the  Origis'es,  or  Etvmologies  of  Isidore  I'  tn 

twenty  books;  a  system  of  universal  information,  the  <^  oof 

the  dark  ages,  and  printed  in  Italy  before  the  year  1472I     In  anotber 
place,  he  censures  the  singular  partiality  of  the  book  called  Omert, 
which  places  Achilles  above  Hector^.    Again,  speaking  of  the  Creek 
\vritcrs,  he  tells  us,  that  Bochas  mentions  a  scrivtyn,  or  scribe,  vrho  in 
a  small  saoll  of  paper  wrote  the  destruction  of  Troy,  following  Homer : 
a  history  much  esteemed  among  the  Creeks,  on  account  of  its  brcvitf*. 
This  was  Diclys  Cretensis,  or  Dares  Phrygius.     But  for  perpctuattug 
Uie  achievements  of  the  knights  of  the  round  table,  he  supposes  ibat 
a  clerk  was  appointed,  and  that  he  compiled  a  register  from  the  pour- 
suivants  and  heralds  who  attended  their  tournaments  ;  and  that  thence 
the  histories  of  those  invincible  champions  were   framed,    which, 
whether  read  or  sung,  have  afforded  so  much  delight'.     For  the  stories 
of  Constantine  and  Arthur  he  brings  as  his  vouchers,  the  chronidc  or 
romance  called  Brut  or  Brutl'S,  and  Geoffrey  of  Alonmoutli*.    He 
concludes  the  legend  of  Constantine  by  telling  us,  that  an  equestrian 
statue  in  brass  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Constantinople  of  that  emperor  ; 
in  which  he  appears  ajTned  with  a  prodigious  sword,  menacing  the 
Turks'.    In  describing  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  he  gives  us  some  cir- 
cumstances highly  romantic.     He  relates  that  this  magnificent  fane 
was  full  of  gigantic  idols,  placed  on  lofty  stages  :  these  im.ngcs  were 
the  gods  of  all  the  nations  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  each  turned 
his  countenance  to  that  province  over  which  he  presided.     Evciy 
image  held  in  his  hand  a  bell  framed  by  magic  ;  and  when  any  king- 
dom belonging  to  the  Roman  jurisdiction  was  meditating  rebellion 
against  the  imperial  city,  the  idol  of  that  country  gave,  by  some  secret 
principle,  a  solemn  ■warning  of  the  distant  treason  by  striking  his  bcU, 
which  never  sounded  on  any  other  occasion*.    Our  author,  following 
Boccacio  who  wrote  the  Theseid,  supposes  that  Theseus  founded 
the  order  of  knighthood  at  Athens".    He  introduces,  much  in  the 

'l,ii.lih:i  tht  hoUiile  d..'lk  rcfuu-'    Fol.  3,i4.  MSS  Land.  K,    qi.    Tti.-  rT.Io.-iir  t-jn- 

i\  ■                     ■  -ak :  ill  which  be  compares  Hfinsclf  lo  a  dw.T-  ^« 

Ki,                          Bill  it  is  the  yc^rtng-  FowLBR,  in  MSS-  t^'.  r, 

ccv,      '          .  I' cc  I  find  the  folluwin^  note,  at  fol.  3j6.     *Hcrc  '• 

'poete  Diiu  Johnc  Lydgate,  and   hi^y^/ew^rv  bejan  Iiis  prolo^ic  u^  -   l«;4». 

*  dictum  Burche.    WltrrrJIt^urr  pf,  ^t.'    MSS-  Harl- 3351.  117.     WI;  -ly  ^» 
if  Ffhivr,    f-)T  fint'ler-      But  it  must  be  obscrvcu,  thi*. 


ootrnpn.  .  . 

Burcltc.  coeval  with  Lydgate,  and  preferred  to  many  dignilies  ir 
into  fcineli&h  verse,  for  the  ii-sc  of  lord  Bourchicr  son  of  the  enr 


arrmutA^  altered  and  ptintcd  by  Caxlon^ 
ptopcr  pltice. 
I  B.  li.  ch.  IS-  fol  SI-  *'  (»I' 


>  li 


-  Prol.  fol 
ch-  »5. 


/of 


a-  col.  X- 
.  col. 


148J.  fol.     More  will  L 
a  Gcsncr.  BIbl-  p.  4(8. 


Matt-  Aimal.  Tyjk  l  f.  i 


'  B.  ii.  up.  15.  fol.  5x-  L.  cat  v 


ch.  13.  fol.  7.  a.  coL  s  fol.  14.  K  coti,  fol  16.  a.  col.  ». 


..i.  ch. 


'3' 


fol. 


l>ck>re  the  Turkitook  and  tacked  Conslsnlinople,  in  14; 


b-  col.  s.     Boccacio  wrote  the  original  Lalta  of  diss  wodt  li 


>  U.  viii.  cb.  I.  fol.  xx.  x  coL  1. 


V  B,  L  c  II.  lot  xxil  a.  c^  b 
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of  Boethius,  a  disputation  between  Fortune  and  Poverty; 
Mpposed  to  have  been  written  by  Andalus  the  Make,  a  doctor  of 
MtraQomy  at  Naples,  who  was  one  of  Bochas's  preceptors. 

At  Naples  whylom,  as  he  dothe  spccifye. 
In  his  youth  when  he*  to  schole  went, 
There  was  a  doctour  of  astronomye. — 
And  he  was  called  Andalus  i/te  blak^. 

Lydgate  appears  to  have  been  far  advanced  in  years  when  he 
fimdied  this  poem  ;  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  book  he  com- 
{fains  of  his  trembling  joints,  and  declares  that  age,  having  benumbed 
kis  fKolties,  has  deprived  him  '  of  all  the  subtylte  of  curious  makyng 
m  Englysshe  to  endyte'.'  Our  author,  in  the  structure  and  modula- 
tioa  of  his  style,  seems  to  have  been  ambitious  of  rivalling  Chaucer* : 
iritose  capital  compositions  he  enumerates,  and  on  whose  poetry  he 
bettows  repeated  encomiums. 

I  cannot  quit  this  work  without  adding  an  observation  relating  to 

Boccado,  its  original  author,  which  perhaps  may  deserve  attention. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Boccacio  learned  many  anecdotes  of  Grecian 

history  and  Grecian  fable,  not  to  be  found  in  any  Greek  writer  now  ex- 

laot,  flxtm  his  preceptors  Barlaam,  Lcontius,  and  others,  who  had 

Bved  at  Constantinople  while  the  Greek  literature  was  yet  flourishing. 

Some  of  these  are  perhaps  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  composition 

before  us,  which  contains  a  considerable  part  of  the  Grecian  stor>' ; 

and  especially  in  his  treatise  of  the  genealogies  of  the  gods'.    Boccacio 

himself  calls  his  master  Leontius  an  inexhaustible  archive  of  Grecian 

tales  and  fables,  although  not  equally  conversant  with  those  of  the 

Latins'.    He  confesses  that  he  took  many  things  in  his  book  of  the 

genealogies  of  the  gods  from  a  vast  work  entitled  Collectivum,  now 

lost,  written  by  his  cotemporary  Paulus  Perusinus,  the  materials  of 

wliich  had  in  great  measure  been  furnished  by  Barlaam'.    We  are  in- 

fbnncd  also,  that  Perusinus  made  use  of  some  of  these  fugitive  Greek 

scholars,  especially  Barlaam,  for  collecting  rare  books  in  that  language. 

Pemsinus  was  librarian,  about  the  year  1340,  to  Robert  king  of  Jeni- 

salem  and  Sicily  :  and  was  the  most  curious  and  inquisitive  man  of  his 

age  for  searching  after  unknown  or  uncommon  manuscripts,  especially 

bistories,  and  poetical  compositions,  and  particularly  such  as  were 

1  Boccacia 

*  B.  iii-  ch.  X.  fol.  Ixv.  a,  col.  z.  '  He  rede  in  scholes  the  moving  of  the  hea%xns,  &c.* 
Boccacio  mentions  with  much  regard  Andalus  ds  Nigko  as  one  of  his  masters,  in  his 
GbmkaU  Dcor.  lib.  XV.  cap.  vi.  And  says,  that  Andalus  has  extant  many  Ofuscula  astro- 
wtgm  €mUpu  motut  osttHtientia.  I  think  Leandcr,  in  his  Itaua,  calls  thts  Andalus,  A»da- 
9aiin\  uiftr^turiasta  astrvh'gHS.    Papyrius  Mass.  Elog.  torn.  iL  p.  X9$. 

9  B.  VII.  ProL  foL  L  b.  coL  3.  ad  calc.     He  calls  himseli  older  than  sixty  years. 
4  Fnl.  B.  i.  £  ii.  L  col.  3.  seq. 

■  In  liikeen  hooks.  First  printed  in  i48t.  fol.  And  in  Italian  by  ISetussi,  Vcnct.  >(;}.  In 
Viraachat  Paris.  iS3t.  fol.    In  the  interpretation  of  the  fables  he  is  very  prulix  and  jejune. 

*  CnnAU  Deck.  lib.  xv.  cap.  vi. 

T  'Qoienuid  apud  Grxcos  inveniri  potest,  adjijtokio  Baxlaa  arbitror  collesisie. 
Gamai.  DiOK.  m.  xv.  cap.  vL 


^ 
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written  in  Creek.     I  will  beg  leave  to  cite  ■  ho 

records  this  anecdote.     '  £t,  si  usquam  i  .  in 

pcrquirendis,  jussu  etiam  principis,  PEREGRlNis  undecunque  iibria^ 
HiSTORiiS  ct  PoETias  opcribus,  iste  fuit.  Et  ob  id,  singulari  amid- 
'  tia:  Barlaae  conjunctus,  qua;  a  Latinis  habere  non  pwterai  EO  MEDIO 
'  INNU.MERA  cxliausit  a  GrjECIS'.'  By  these  Histori-e  and  Poetica 
Opera,  brought  from  Constantinople  by  Barlaam,  undoubtedly  works 
of  entertainment,  and  perhaps  chiefly  of  the  romantic  and  fictitioos 
species,  I  do  not  understand  the  classics.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  Boccacio,  both  from  his  connections  and  his  curiosit}-,  was  no 
stranger  to  these  treasures  :  and  that  many  of  these  pieces,  thus  im- 
ported into  Italy  by  the  dispersion  of  the  Constantinopolitan  exiles, 
arc  only  known  at  present  through  tlie  medium  of  li,  WTilings.  It  is 
certain  that  many  oriental  fictions  found  their  way  into  Europe  by 
means  of  tliis  communication. 

Lydgate's  Storie  of  Thebes  was  first  printed  by  William  Thinnc, 
at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Ch.iucer's  works,  in  1561.  The  author  in- 
troduces it  as  an  additional  Canterbury  tale.  After  a  severe  sick- 
ness, having  a  desire  to  visit  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Beckett  at 
Canlcrburv-,  he  arrives  in  tliat  city  while  Chaucer^s  pilgrims  were  as- 
sembled there  for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  by  mere  accident,  not  sus- 
pecting to  find  so  numerous  and  respectable  a  company,  goes  to  thdr 
inn.    There  is  some  humour  in  our  monk's  travelling  figure*. 

In  a  cope  of  black,  and  not  of  grene. 
On  a  pailray,  slender,  long,  and  lene. 
With  rusty  bridle,  made  not  for  the  sale, 
My  man  tofome  with  a  void  male'. 

He  sees,  standing  in  the  hall  of  the  inn,  the  convivial  host  «f  tiM 
tabaid,  full  of  his  own  importance;  who  without  the  I:  :e- 

tion  or  hesitation  tlius  addresses  our  author,  quite  unprejj  i  ich 

an  abrupt  salutation. 

—  —  —  Dan  Pers, 

Dan  Dominikc,  Dan  Godfray,  or  Clement, 

Ye  be  welcome  newly  into  Kent  ; 

Though  your  bridle  have  neither  boss,  ne  beH*, 

Bcscching  you  that  you  will  tell, 

First  of  your  name,  &c.  —  — 

That  looke  so  pale,  .ill  devoid  of  blood, 

Upon  your  head  a  wonder  thredbare  hood'. — 

Our  host  then  invites  him  to  supper,  and  promises  that  be  shaff 
have,  made  according  to  his  own  directions,  a  large  pudding',  a 
round  hajps,  a  French  moiU,  or  a  phrase  of  eggs :  adding,  llut  h* 
looked  extremely  lean  for  a  monk,  and  roust  certainly  have  been  »&, 

'  Gn^JEAt.  Deor.  lib.  XT.  op.  vL 

J  Edii.  1637.  foL  ad  Cmk.  Ciiaucbk's  Woiiks,  p.  iij;  eol  t.  ProL 

»  Ponmaouau.  *  See  lupr.  vij.  i.  •  Hjl. 
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or  dse  belong  to  a  poor  monastery :  that  some  nut-brown  ale  after 
will  be  of  service,  and  that  a  quantity  of  the  seed  of  annis, 
n,  or  coriander,  taken  before  going  to  bed,  will  remove  flatii- 
But  above  all,  says  the  host,  cheerful  company  will  be  your 
Jrfiyt.;cian.  You  shall  not  only  sup  with  rac  and  my  companions 
t'.  ;:;,  but  retiim  with  us  to-morrow  to  London  ;  yet  on  condi- 

t.'  you  will  submit  to  one  of  the  indispensable  rules  of  our 

society,  which  is  to  tell  an  entertaining  story  while  we  are  travelling. 

What,  looke  up,  Monlce  ?  For  by'  cockcs  blood, 
Thou  shall  be  mery,  whoso  that  say  nay ; 
For  to-morrowe,  anone  as  it  is  day. 
And  that  is  ginne  in  the  east  to  dawe*. 
Thou  shall  be  bound  to  a  ncwe  lawc, 
At  going  out  of  Canterbury  toun, 
And  lien  aside  thy  profession  ; 
Thou  shall  not  chese',  nor  thyself  withdrawe. 
If  any  mirth  be  found  in  thy  mawc. 
Like  the  custom  of  this  company  ; 
For  none  so  proude  that  dare  me  deny, 
Knight,  nor  knave,  chanon,  priest,  ne  nonnc, 
To  telle  a  talc  plainely  as  they  conne*. 
When  1  assigne,  and  see  time  oportune  ; 
And,  for  that  we  our  purpose  woU  contune", 
\Vc  will  homeward  the  same  customc  use'. 

Our  monk,  unable  to  withstand  this  profusion  of  kindness  and  fes- 
titjlty,  accepts  the  host's  invitation,  and  sups  with  the  pilgrims.  The 
-"•••  morning,  as  they  arc  all  riding  from  Canterbury  to  Ospringe, 
5t  reminds  his  friend  Dan  John  of  what  he  had  mentioned  in 
■ ::,  and  without  farther  ceremony  calls  for  a  story.  Lydgate 
jmmands,  and  recites  the  tragical  destruction  of  the  city  of 
Bcr-K-;-.  As  the  story  is  very  long,  a  pause  is  made  in  descending  a 
■  steep  hill  near  tlic  Tlii(ff>t*  of  Brougkton  on  the  Bhe ;  when  our 
r,  who  was  not  furnished  with  that  accommodation  for  knowing 
time  of  the  day,  which  modem  improvements  in  science  have 
to  the  traveller,  discovers  by  an  accurate  CJtamination  of  his 
calendar,  I  suppose  some  sort  of  graduated  scale,  in  which  the  sun's 
iwrsry  progress  along  the  equator  was  marked,  that  it  is  nine  in  (be 
Storniqgf. 

U  has  been  said,  but  ■n-ithout  any  authority  or  probability,  that 
Oiaiicrr  flr^t  wixitc  this  Story  in  a  Latin  narrativ-c,  which  Lydgate 


*Daini. 


iChtue. 


*  Cm,  or  Know. 
(  Pag.  6xj,  coL  9.  M<1. 

Properiy  a  Icdgo  In  a  forest.     A  hamlet.     It  occun  again  pa£«  (jf,  col.  » 
Brcn  lu*Bo.  tkrvftx,  and  vlUa^s. 
j^l  tM  TilDy*SMClb  Xa  baoemu  *  BcovinG^  buirown-  vyUucs.  asd  Iknipu*'    &  B^  &  j 
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aftcnvards  translated  into  English  verse.  Our  authot^s  originals  are 
Guido  Colonna,  Statius,  and  Seneca  the  tragedian'.  Nicholas  Trevet, 
an  Englishman,  a  Dominican  friar  of  London,  who  flourished  about 
the  year  1330,  has  left  a  commentary  on  Seneca's  tragedies'  :  and 
he  was  so  favorite  a  poet  as  to  have  been  illustrated  by  Thomas 
Aquinas^  He  was  printed  at  Venice  so  early  as  the  year  1482.  Lyd- 
gatc  in  this  poem  often  refers  to  myne  auctor,  who,  I  suppose,  »$ 
citlier  Statius,  or  Colonna*.  He  sometimes  cites  Boccacio's  Latin 
tracts  :  particularly  the  GENEALOGIiE  DeoRUM,  a  work  which  at  the 
restoration  of  learning  greatly  contributed  to  familiarise  the  classical 
stories,  DE  Casibus  VIRORUM  ILLUSTRIUM,  the  ground-work  of  the 
Fall  OF  Princes  just  mentioned,  and  De  Claris  Mulieribus,  m 
which  pope  Joan  is  one  of  the  heroines'.  From  the  first,  he  has  taken 
the  story  of  .\mphion  building  the  walls  of  Thebes  by  the  help  of 
Mcrcur)''s  harp,  and  the  interpretation  of  that  fable,  together  with  the* 
fictions  about  Lycurgus  king  of  Thrace^.  From  the  second,  as  I  re- 
collect, the  accoutrements  of  Polymites'  :  and  front  the  third,  part  of 
the  tale  of  Isophile".  He  also  characterises  Boccacio  for  a  talent,  by 
which  he  is  not  now  so  generally  known,  for  his  poetr>' ;  and  styles  him 
*  among  poctcs  in  Itailc  stalled'".  But  Boccacio's  Tueseid  was  yet  in 
vogue.  He  says,  that  when  Oedipus  was  married,  none  of  the  Muses 
were  present,  as  they  were  at  the  wedding  of  Sapience  with  Elo- 
quence, described  by  that  poet  whilom  so  sage,  Matricuin  irtamtd  de 
Capclta.  This  is  Marcianus  Mineus  Felix  de  Capella,  who  lived  about 
the  year  470,  and  whose  Latin  prosaico-metrical  work,  de  Nuptiit  Phi- 
lologia  ct  Mercurii,  in  two  books,  an  introduction  to  his  seven  books, 
or  sj'stem,  of  the  Seven  Sciences,  I  have  mentioned  before :  a 
writer  highly  extolled  by  Scotus  Erigena'',  Peter  of  Blois'",  John  of 
S.ilisbury,  and  other  early  authors  in  corrupt  Latinity"  ;  and  of  such 
eminent  estimation  in  the  dark  centiuries,  as  to  be  taught  in  the  sccii- 
naries  of  philological  education  as  a  classic".  Among  the  royal  manu- 
scripts in  the  British  museum,  a  manuscript  occurs  written  about  the 

1  Mg^fi^A,  Co?.  I. 

>M>--    "  "".  F.  8,6.     Leiand  saw  this  CommenUry  lA  ihe  Hbnry  of  the  CSlMnMB 

alibo'    :  ;cs  m  Dci-oiishiic.    Coll-  iii.  p.  357. 

'  Soi«-  L.  Anclicub- 

*Pjs-  '-'.!.  cvl  J,  f  jo,  coT-  I,  ()3J,  col.  9, 63s,  col.  9,  £47, col.  3,654,  col.  «.  *SJ.o>I.  t. 

*  First  prinletl,  LMln.  1473,  '^^l- 

*  Lyriritn  fovi,  tJiat  this  wr.:.  the  '.inr:   T.ycursru?  wh.-i  cimc  a-,  an  a!tv  wirh   T*5tsmon  M 
-A"  :  Uii  Lrulhcr  A 

-i,  col.  3.     K 

la  Chaucer's  K  ... 

ii  ..--"Lrd  it  related  in  Ij;i:;-iii_l;  through  DcpUufd,  itc.' 

^  i  ,  col.  a-     G»4,  col.  I-     651,  col.  1. 

•'  >' '  ;■      ■,   .  cgl.  I,  SCO. 

*^  be  1  "isu.  Natur.  lib.  iti.  p-  147,  148. 

^Sec  Alcuin.  De  Sei)t.  Arlih.iv  1236.  Honorious  Au^stodunu 
lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  And  the  l>oolc  of  Thomas  Cantipratanus  attributed  t-j 
Sc!iLFl.,niirn-     C"MH'.»rc  liarth.  ad  Claudlan,  p.  3a 

'*.  t-'ii)'..   rt'.l   r.inuu.    \>-   no.     '  flcdii  a:vi  fcholas  tenuit,  utolcKcatibiu  pnolcds^' 
Wiltlioiilat,  LpuL  147.  igA.  ii.  Vet.  Mbuuiu.  Marten,  p.  334. 
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eleventh  century,  which  is  a  commentary  on  these  nine  books  of 
Capella,  compiled  by  Duncant  an  Irish  bishop',  and  given  to  his 
scholars  in  the  monastery  of  saint  Remigius'.    They  were  early  tran- 
slated into  Latin  leonine  rhymes,  and  arc  often  imitated  by  Saxo 
Gcammaticus*.    Gregory  of  Tours  has  the  vanity  to  hope,  that  no 
readers  will  think  his  Latinity  barbarous  :  not  even  those,  who  have 
refined  their  taste,  and  enriched  their  understanding  with  a  complete 
knowledge  of  every  species  of  literature,  by  studying  attentively  this 
treatise  of  Marcianus*.     Alexander  Necham,   a  learned  abbot  of 
Cirencester,  and  a  voluminous  Latin  writer  about  the  year  12 10,  wrote 
annotations  on  Marcianus,  which  are  yet  preserved*.     He  was  first 
printed  in  the  year  1499,  and  other  editions  appeared  soon  afterwards. 
This  piece  of  Marcianus,  dictated  by  the  ideal  philosophy  of  Plato,  is 
SDpposcd  to  have  led  the  way  to  Boethius's  celebrated  Consolation 
OF  Philosophy*. 

The  marriage  of  Sapience  and  Eloquence,  or  Mercury  and  Phi- 
lology,  as  described  by  Marcianus,  at  which  Clio  and  Calliope  with  all 
their  sisters  assisted,  and  from  which  Discord  and  Sedition,  the 
gwat  enemies  of  literature,  were  excluded,  is  artfully  introduced,  and 
beautifully  contrasted  with  that  of  Oedipus  and  Jocasta,  which  was 
celebrated  by  an  assemblage  of  the  most  hideous  beings. 

Ne  was  there  none  of  the  Muses  nine, — 
By  one  accorde  to  makcn  melody  : 
For  there  sung  not  by  heavenly  harmony, 
Neyther  Clio  nor  Caliopc, 
None  of  the  sistren  in  number  thrise  thre, 
As  they  did,  when  Philolaie' 
Ascended  up  highe  above  the  skic. 
To  be  wedded,  this  lady  virtuous, 
Unto  her  lord  the  god  Mcrcurius. — 
But  at  this  weddinge,  plainly  for  to  telle, 
Was  Cerberus,  chiefc  porter  of  hell ; 
And  Herebus,  fader  to  Hatred, 
Was  there  present  with  his  hoUe  kindred, 
His  wife  also'  with  her  browcs  blacke, 
And  her  daughters,  sorow  for  to  make. 
Hideously  chcrcd,  and  uglic  for  to  see, 

1  Lefand  tayi  he  saw  thU  work  in  the  library  of  Won:e<;ter  Abbey.    Coll.  uL  p.  968. 

*MSS.  Reg.  IS  A.  xxxiii.  Lihtr  alim  S.  Remig,  Studio  Gt^ardi  scriptus,  Labb.  BiW. 
Xov.  MSS.  p.  66.  In  imitntinn  of  the  fir<t  part  of  thi*;  work,  a  i  renchman.  Jo.  Borxus,  wrote 
HCTTU  JUMSCON.'iULTI  ET  Pill L.OLOC1.X:,  VarU,  1651,  4tO. 

'Stcphan.  in  Prolegomen.  c  xix.  And  ia  the  Notes,  passim.  He  is  adduced  by 
ynhrnrini. 

4  Hist  Fr.  Kb.  x.  ad  calc.  A  MSS.  of  Marciamw,  more  than  700  year?;  old,  is  mentioned 
\ff  Benard  a  Pes.  Thexnur.  Anecdot.  torn.  iii.  p.  630.  Hut  by  xome  writers  of  the  early  age 
M  ii  censured  as  obscure.  Oalfrcdus  Canonicus,  who  flourished  alvnit  1170,  declares,  *  Noo 
'paUuiUS  DOS,  aut  last-ivin  cum  SiJtmio,  aut  7vnutre  cum  J/rr/f/isii*,  aut  invcU'ere  cum 
MmrtimMa*    Apud  Marten,  ubi  supr.  torn.  i.  n.  506.     He  will  cy:air  again. 

*BiU.  BodJ.  MSS.  DiRb.  aat.  And  in  other  places.  As  did  Scotus  Erigena,  Labb.  Bibt, 
Jfor.  MSS.  p.  45.    And  others  of  that  period. 

*"-'^"— ,  Iiik  Ital.  p.  aai.  7  Philolocia.  •  NicliT. 


THE  HELLISH  WEDDING. — ^THEBAID  OF  A  TROUEADOUR. 

Megera  and  Thesiphonee, 

Alecto  eke  :  with  Labour,  and  Envie, 

Drede,  Fraude,  and  false  Tretcherie, 

Treson,  Povert,  Indigence,  and  Nede, 

And  cruell  Death  in  his  rent  wede': 

Wretchednesse,  Complaint,  and  eke  Rage, 

Fear  full  pale,  Dronkenesse,  croked  ACE  : 

Cruell  Mars,  and  many  a  tigre  wood*, 

Brenning^  iRE,  and  UNKINDE  Blood, 

Fraternall  Hate  dcpe  sett  in  the  rootc  : 

Sauf  only  death  that  there  was  no  boote' : 

Assured  othes  at  fine  untrcw*. 

AU  these  folkes  were  at  weddyng  new  : 

To  make  the  town  desolate  and  bare, 

As  the  story  after  shall  declare". 

The  bare  conception  of  the  attendance  of  this  allegorical  groupe  on 
these  incestuous  espousals,  is  highly  poetical  :  and  although  some  of 
the  personifications  are  not  presented  with  the  addition  of  any  pic- 
turesque attributes,  yet  others  arc  marked  with  the  powerful  pencil  of 
Chaucer. 

This  poem  is  the  THEEAro  of  a  troubadour.  The  old  classical 
talc  of  Thebes  is  here  cloalhed  with  feudal  manners,  enlarged  with 
new  fictions  of  the  Gothic  species,  and  furnished  with  the  descriptions, 
circumstances,  and  machineries,  appropriated  to  a  romance  of  chivalry. 
The  Sphinx  is  a  terrible  dragon,  placed  by  a  necromancer  to  guard  a 
mountain,  and  to  murthcr  all  travellers  passing  by'.  Tydcus  being 
wounded  sees  a  castle  on  a  rock,  whose  high  towers  and  crested  plti- 
nacles  of  polished  stone  glitter  by  the  light  of  the  moon  :  he  gains  ad- 
mittance, is  laid  in  a  sumptuous  bed  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  healed  of 
his  wounds  by  a  king's  daughter*.  Tydeus  and  Polymltc  tilt  at  mid- 
night for  a  lodging.beforethegateofthe  palace,  of  KingAdr.nstus  ;  who 
is  awakened  with  the  din  of  the  strokes  of  their  weapons,  vl  ■  .ill 

the  palace,  and  descends  into  the  court  with  a  long  train  t>;  lit : 

heorders  ihetwocombatants  tobe  disarmed  and  cloathed  i'l  !cs 

studded  witli  pearls  ;  and  they  arc  conducted  to  repose  by  w;.  !oa 

st.itc!y  tower,  after  being  served  with  a  refection  of  hj'pocr.i  iea 

goblets.  The  next  d.iytheyareboth  espoused  to  the  king's!'  ^.  '^TSi, 

and  entertained  with  tournaments,  feasting,  revels,  and  masques*. 
After\\-ards  Tydeus,  having  a  message  to  deliver  to  Etcodes  kiag  c( 
Thebes,  enters  the  hall  of  the  royal  palace,  completely  armed  and 
on  horseback,  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  festivaP".    This  polan^ 

CohnenL  «  The  attendnnu  on  Man.  •  Burning. 

-x  the  only  lerugc,  or  remedy.'  < '  Oatlu  whiiJi  prove*)  (>t*e  ia  dw  ead.* 
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fflcc  a  Norman  fortress,  or  feudal  casilc,  is  guarded  with  barbicans, 
portcuUissc5,  chains,  and  fosses'.  Adrastus  wishes  to  close  his  old 
age  in  the  repose  of  rural  diversions,  of  hawking  and  hunting*. 

The  situation  of  Pol)Tnite,  benighted  in  a  solitary  wilderness,  is 
thus  forcibly  described. 

Holding  his  way,  of  hcrte  nothing  light, 

Mate'  and  weary,  till  it  draweth  to  night : 

And  al  the  day  beholding  envirown, 

He  neither  sawe  ne  castle,  towre,  ne  town  ; 

The  which  thing  grcvcth  him  full  sore. 

And  sodenly  the  see  began  to  rore, 

Winde  and  tempest  hidiously  to  arise, 

The  rain  down  beten  in  ful  grisly  wise; 

That  many  a  beast  thereof  was  adrad. 

And  nigh  for  fere  gan  to  waxe  mad. 

As  it  seemed  by  the  full  wofull  sownes 

Of  tigres,  beres,  of  bores,  and  of  liounes  ; 

Which  to  refute,  and  himself  for  to  save, 

Evrich  in  haste  draweth  to  his  cave. 

But  Polymite  in  this  tempest  huge 

Alas  the  while  findeth  no  refuge. 

Ne,  him  to  shrowde,  saw  no  where  no  succour. 

Till  it  was  passed  almost  midnight  hour*. 

■When  Oedipus  consults  concerning  his  kindred  the  oracle  of  Apollo, 
;  image  stood  on  a  golden  chariot  with  four  wheels  burned  bright 
'  ikttu,  animated  with  a  fiend,  the  manner  in  which  he  receives  his 
'  is  touched  with  spirit  and  imagination. 

And  when  Edipus  by  great  de\"otion 
Finished  had  fully  his  orison. 
The  fiend  anon,  within  invisible, 
With  a  voice  dredefuU  and  horrible. 
Bade  him  in  h.iste  take  his  voyage 
Towrds  Thebes,  &c». 

In  this  poem,  exclusive  of  that  general  one  already  mentioned,  there 
arc  some  curious  mixtures  of  manners,  and  of  classics  and  scripture. 
The  nativitj-  of  Oedipus  at  his  birth  is  calculated  by  the  most  learned 
autroDomers  and  physicians'.  Etcoclcs  defends  the  walls  of  Thebes 
-with  great  guns".  And  the  priest'  Amphiorax,  or  Ampharus,  is  styled 
a  blihop*,  whose  wife  is  also  mentioned.  At  a  council  held  at  Thebes, 
eonccming  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne,  Esdras  and  Solomon 
are  cited;  and  the  histor>"  of  Nchemiah  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
■alcn  is  introduced'".  The  moral  intended  by  this  calamitous  tale 
consists  in  shewing  the  pernicious  effects  of  war :  the  diabolical  nature 

tu.  <*t-  t.  '  Pat.  6js,  eoL  I.       >  A/niiJ-    Faii<pied        *  Pax.  63%,  eol.  B. 

«A  cti  ».  *  P»i.  «i5,  eol  «. 
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lydgate's  troy  boke,  and  history  thereof. 


of  which  our  author  still  further  illustrates  by  obscrNnng,  tliat  dtscorti 
received  its  origin  in  hdl,  and  that  the  lirst  Iwttic  ever  fought  ivas  that 
of  Lucifer  and  his  legion  of  rebel  angels'.  But  that  the  argument  may 
have  the  fullest  confirmation,  Saint  Luke  is  then  quoted  to  prove,  that 
avarice,  ambition,  and  envy,  are  the  primary  sources  of  contcnliOD; 
and  that  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  destroy  these  raalignani  prin- 
ciples, and  to  propagate  universal  charity. 

Al  the  close  of  the  poem,  the  mediation  of  the  holy  virj^in  is  invoked, 
to  procure  peace  in  this  life,  and  salvation  in  the  next.  Yet  it  should 
be  Tomcmcmbcrcd,  that  this  piece  is  written  by  a  monk,  and  addressed 
to  pilgrims^. 


SECTION     XX  I  n. 

The  third  of  Lydgate's  poems  which  I  proposed  to  consider,  is  the 
Troy  boke,  or  the  Destruction  of  Troy.  It  w.is  first  printed  at  the 
command  of  king  Henry  VI II.,  in  the  year  1 5 13,  by  Kicbard  Pinson, 
with  this  title, 'The  Hystory  sece  and  destruccion  of  Trove. 
'  The  tabic  or  riibrisshe  of  the  content  of  the  chapitres^  &c.  Hereafltr 
•■  foloii.!eth  the  Troye  BOKE,  otherwise  called  the  Sege  OF  TROVE, 
'  Translated  by  ](.m'S  IsvTiGA'VE.  monke  of  Bury,  ati/t err!  Ikt 

'  conimaundeineiit  of  oiire  souveraygne  lorde  thekyn^e  Het:  tk, 

'byRicharde  Pinson, S:c the  yereof  ourlorde  god  a  M.CCC'  ilV 

Another,  and  a  much  more  correct  edition  followed,  by  Th.  ihe 

under  the  c.nre  of  one  John  Krahani,  in  the  year  155s'-  I'  *«^->*  begun 
in  the  year  1414,  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  IV.  It  was 
^^rrittcn  at  that  prince's  command,  and  is  dedicated  to  his  successor. 
It  w.is  finished  in  the  year  1420.  In  the  Bodleian  library  there  is  a 
MSS.  of  this  poem  elegantly  illuminated,  with  the  picttire  of  a  monk 

1  P.ij.  Mo.  col  I. 


-  I  \  Jgate  was  near  fifty  when  thU  poem  was  written,  ii«g.  6ja,  col.  a. 

3  Ainoiij  other  curious  dccomions  in  the  title  page,  there  are  *iA^\'!r^  firtflj  r 


'""S  .   -  - 

the  city  of  Troy.    C'axlon.  in  hisRKCUVLKOF  the  Hvstor 

the  account  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  city  from   his  Freii 

'  35  nutrhe  .1.  thnt  wprshij'fu!!  rsrid   rrligioif.  mnn  T>nn   Jnh'i 


rr«i  rm««(J 


J^'  'i'J   |r;alt.d     ill    li\cl 

,,''  t   wntitn  ly  J  oV»n  !•>' 

,V'  \iino  Dam.    X  "!1 1  <  •  tfl 

'""■:,".  ' '"  'ic=£Jiic  kin,:  Pclcvia.  iincc  >l'i  '■,"'-'«■  ',•"',"'■"  '■■,"■■!:■■  '' 
1767.    -Ihu  ipunouiTnovc-lkiKB  ».=.    tViei  Vy  lulUi.ViuiiiMitev,  aai  othcn,  o. 
genuioe  wur^ 


WARTON'S  history  of  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

presenting  a  book  to  a  king*.    From  the  splendour  of  the  decorations, 
it  appears  to  be  the  copy  which  Lydgate  gave  to  Henry  V. 

This  poem  is  professedly  a  translation  or  paraphrase  of  Guido  dc 
Colonna's  romance,  entitled  Historia  Tkojana".  But  whether  from 
Colonna's  original  Latin,  or  from  a  French  version'  mentioned  in  Lyd- 
galc's  Prologue,  and  which  existed  soon  after  the  year  1300,  I  cannot 
ascertain*.  I  have  before  obser>'ed'',  that  Colonna  formed  his  Trojan 
History  from  Dares  Phr>'gius  and  Dictys  Cretensis";  who  perpetually 
occur  as  authorities  in  Lydgate's  translation.  Homer  is  however  re- 
ferred to  in  this  work ;  particularly  in  the  catalogue,  or  enumeration, 
of  the  ships  which  brought  the  several  Grecian  leaders  with  their  forces 
to  ihe  Trojan  coast     It  begins  thus,  on  the  testimony  of  Colonna'. 

Afyt;e  auctor  tclleth  how  Agamamnon, 

The  worthi  kynge,  an  hundred  shippis  brought. 

1  is  closed  with  these  lines. 

Full  many  shippcs  was  in  this  na\'ye, 

More  th.an  Guido  makcth  rehcrsayle, 

Towards  Troye  with  Grckcs  for  to  saylc :  ' 

For  as  Homer  in  his  discr>'pcion 

Of  Grckcs  shippcs  maketh  mencion, 

Shortly  affynninge  the  man  was  never  borne 

That  such  a  nombrc  of  shippcs  sawc  to  fome* 

mother  place  Homer,  notwithstanding  all  his  rhetoryhe  OHt. 
tugrcd  tloqueitce,  his  lusty  songes  and  dylecs  swiU,  is  blamed  as  a 
pcejudiocd  writer,  who  favours  the  Greeks':  a  censure,  which  flowed 

1  \T  "^^^  DigK  »ja.  '  PrxHcip,     *  Licet  cotidic  Vetera  rccentioribiu  obniaotur.* 

•  59«Luh  venioQ,  by  Peiro  Ntuex  DegAldo,  see  Nic  Aflion.  BibL  Hupan.  lorn.  u. 

.-\\.T,  having  finished  bis  vemon,  B.  v.  Signal.  EE.  i. 

uo  more  of  Latin  to  translate.  After  Dylea,  Dates,  and  Guyda 

>in  of  translating  Guido's  Latin  elegantly.    B. 
<  cnch  translation  of  Dares  printed.  Cadotn.  1573. 


A 


U 


ii.  c.  X.     B.  iii.  Sign.  R.  uL 

Wo»K3  OP  THE  LeaRNCS. 

•  Ibid.  p.  136. 

'.  book  is  extremelyscarce,  and  the  subiecl  intemting,  I  will  translate  a  few  lines 

I'rologucandl'Mtscript    From  the  Prologue.  *  I'hcsc  ihin^  originally  wiillen  by 

Mctys  Mid  the  Phrygian  Dares,  (who  were  present  in  the  Trojan  war.  ondfiuth- 

t  wnat  they  saw,)  are  tmn>ferrea  into  this  book  by  Guido,  of  Colonna.  a  jtidge^ 

'fcju;h  a  certain  Roman.  Conicliu>  by  name,  the  nephew  of  the  great  Sallustius,  cran- 

I  >are»  and  Dictyi  into  latin  ;  yet,  atiemi'tin)}  to  lie  concise,  he  has  very  improperly 

■   :n  vr  \>\::\\  ul.irs  'T  the  history,  which  would  have  proved  most  agreeable  to  the 

'   tc  every  article  belonging  to  the  Trojan  story  will  be  com- 

..>l.     'And  1  Guido  Je  Colonna  have  followed  the  said 

^  r'.:ison,  because  Dictys  made  hi*  work  perfect  and  com- 

•■  dcorrated  tliLs  history  with  more  metaphors  and 

,;rc5.'!iuns,  which  are  the  fiiturrx  o(  compositlAn. 

rk,  iic-'    GiiiJ-t  Ii.i.  i«Ll':T:d  made  Dictys  nothing 

t  his  itoty.    .-Mi  this  is  tnn;  ..ite's  Prologue 

I.  c.  xvii.  p.  17.  seq.  edit.  .•;   1703.410.    And  Dar. 

There  is  a  very  ancient  .  .;s  in  ^to,  without  name 

..t  MJan,  1477,  «tA.      Dares  is  in  German,  u,ih  cuts,  by  Marcu*  Talimt 

'-.  (bl      Dictys,  by  John  HcroJd.  at  Baiil,  t^s^,    both  in 


'"  (t  t  4,^ 

»»  IT,   C    «x»i 


And  ui  the  FsoLOCCS,  Virgil  is  ccuuiod  lor  followiag  /it  tmctt  *f 
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HOMER  WAS  UTTLE  KXOWX  tS  THE  MT0DIX  AGES. 

from  the  favorite  and  prevailing  notion  held  by  the  \ 
tlitir  descent  from  the  Trojans.  Homer  is  also  s;iid  i  ■ 
of  gold  and  azure*.  A  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  Us!. 
illumining.  I  do  not  however  suppose,  that  Colonna,  whu 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  had  ever  seen  Homer's  pocnu: 
he  might  have  knouTi  these  and  many  other  particulnr;.  cont-ii-nrd  in 
(he  Iliad,  from  those  factitious  histori.ans  whom  he  j  '  -w. 

Vet  it  is  not,  in  the  mean  time,  impossible,  that  Lyi  _       :  ;ve 

seen  the  Iliad,  at  least  in  a  Latin  translation.  Leontius  Pilatus,  al- 
ready mentioned,  one  of  the  learned  Constantinopolitan  exiles,  had 
translated  the  Iliad  into  Latin  prose,  with  part  of  the  Odyssey,  at  the 
desire  of  Boccacio',  about  the  year  1360.  This  appears  from  Petraich's 
Epistles  to  his  friend  Boccacio':  in  which,  among  other  curious  circutn- 
stances,  the  former  requests  Boccacio  to  send  him  to  Venice  that  part 
of  Lcontius's  new  Latin  version  of  the  Odyssey,  in  which  Ulysses's 
descent  into  hell,  and  the  vestibule  of  Erebus,  are  described.  He 
wishes  also  to  see,  how  Homer,  blind  and  an  Asiatic,  had  described  llic 
lake  of  Averno  and  the  mountain  of  Circe.  In  another  part  of  these 
letters,  he  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  Latin  Homer ;  and  mentions 
■with  how  much  satisfaction  and  joy  the  report  of  itsan'ival  in  thepublk 
library  at  Venice  was  received,  by  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  scholars  of 
that  city*.  The  Iliad  was  also  translated  into  French  verse,  by  Jacques 
Milct,  a  licentiate  of  laws,  about  the  year  1430^  Vet  I  cannot  hc-licve 
that  Lydgate  had  ever  consulted  these  translations,  .iltl:  i.,d 

travelled  in  France  and  Italy.  One  may  venture  to  pronoo_  ,  .  .luj*- 
torily,  that  he  did  not  understand,  as  he  probably  nevxr  had  seen,  the 
original.  After  the  migration  of  the  Roman  emperors  to  Greece,  Boc- 
cacio was  the  first  European  that  could  read  Homer;  nor  was  there 
pcrliiips  a  copy  of  either  of  Homer's  poems  existing  in  Europe,  till 
about  the  time  the  Greeks  were  driven  by  the  Turks  from  Conuanti- 
nople".    Long  after  Boccacio's  time,  the  knowledge  of  the  Giedc 

PoMrpit;  Tfyt,'.  in  othfr  rr-^pects  a  frttf  writer.  We  haw  Ihe  ume  compUint  in  -nr  i<rlKVt 
i  r     j\»J  in  Ch.iuocr'*  Hnir.^K  or  K.^m*.  0>U"i.  ,4^ 

I'rojaa  sti>ry,  iiiakljlii  '^  objecuoii  to  UomcrS  i£ 

V  ■    -!.t. 

One  t-iii-J  liial  UMCBE  nude  lies.  Awl  fcin^-ng  in  Wi  Tro^lrii^  , 

And  was  to  ihc  Grclcet  favi^rablc.  And  thcrefure  hdd  he  il  but  &Uft. 

5  B.  iv.  c.  xxxi.    Signat  X   ii 
■li!  emjr  in   ^ 
'  ■  i.  p.  3t.     '1 

I  ■■•i  lliat  Hody 

v^.  i  .:ii.   ill.   p,  (tj-^.     On  the  cuntu.'o',  HcJ>' I1.44  aJiu>i<;U  UiLi  uiatlcr  uiUi^ca:  jj^^^i^ 
:)nij  from  the  best  authorities.     D£  Gk.cc  iLLtjijTft.  lib.  i  c  1.  p.  a.  icq. 
^  Si  ^;n    ii!'   iii.  Cap.  s. 

!•  5.  6.  7.  Q.    Tti'  T-itin  Iliad  in  prate  WW  pubtiibtd  vaititbtt 
1  u  some  slight  alterations,  in  1497. 

II   p.  761.  cd.  4ti^. 


tlu. 

Ii.. 


.  .i  uK.u.;i..  i.ji.a,  j/u  : 

Thtcdor*  is  Tnr.Ot'OBJ' 

iy,  ubi  iupr.  Lib.  i.  c.  3. 1 


booV,   or  whose  tronscrtpt,  il 
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(H^ae,  aad  consequently  of  Homer,  was  confined  only  to  a  tew  scholarsii 
Yet  some  French  critics  have  insinuated,  that  Homer  was  £uniliar  in 
Fiance  very  early ;  and  that  Christina  of  Pisa,  in  a  poem  never  printed, 
vritlen  in  the  year  1398,  and  entitled  L'Epitre  d'  Othea  a  Hector*, 
bwrowed  the  word  Othea,  or  Wisdom,  from  •  Sm  in  Homer,  a  iionnal 
qipdiation  by  which  that  poet  often  invocates  Minerva'. 

This  poem  is  replete  with  descriptions  of  rural  beauty,  formed  by  a 
■dection  of  very  poetical  and  picturesque  circumstances,  and  cloathed 
is  the  most  perspicuous  and  musical  numbers.  The  colouring  of  our 
poetV  mornings  is  often  remarkably  rich  and  splendid. 

When  that  the  rowes'and  the  rayes  redde 

fastward  to  us  fuH  early  ginnen  spredde, 
ven  at  the  twylyght  in  the  dawneynge. 
Whan  that  the  larke  of  custom  ginneth  synge^ 
For  to  salue*  in  her  heavenly  laye. 
The  lusty  goddesse  of  the  morowe  graye, 
I  meane  Aurora,  which  afore  the  sunne, 
Is  wont  t'^  enchase  the  blacke  skyes  dunne^ 
And  al  the  darknessc  of  the  dimmy  night : 
And  freshe  Phebus,  with  comforte  of  his  light, 
And  with  the  brightnes  of  his  bemes  shene, 
Hath  overgylt  the  huge  hylles  grene ; 
And  floures  eke,  agayn  the  morowe-tide, 
Upon  their  stalkes  gan  playn'  their  leaves  wide^ 

Again,  among  more  pictures  of  the  same  subject 

When  Aurora  the  sylver  droppcs  shene. 
Her  teares,  had  shed  upon  the  freshe  grene ; 
Complaynyng  aye,  in  weping  and  in  sorowe, 
Her  children's  death  on  every  sommer-morowe : 
That  is  to  sayc,  when  the  dewe  so  soote. 
Embawmed  hath  the  floure  and  eke  roote 
With  lustie  lycour  in  Aprill  and  in  Maye  : 
When  that  the  larke,  the  messenger  of  daye^ 
Of  custom  aye  Aurora  doth  salue. 
With  sundry  notes  her  sorowe  to'  transmue*. 

The  spring  is  thus  described,  renewing  the  buds  or  blossoms  of  the 
poves,  and  the  flowers  of  the  meadows. 

And  them  whom  winter's  blastcs  have  shaken  bare 
With  sote  blosomes  freshly  to  repare  ; 
And  the  meadows  of  many  a  sundry  hewe^ 
Tapitid  ben  with  divers  floures  newe 

1  b  the  RipJ  MSS  of  Che  British  Museum,  this  piece  'a  called  L*  Chivalerib  Smi- 
^VMlutdfC*  memdt,    if  E.  iv.  3. 

*  Mens.  L'Abbe  Sallicr,  Mem.  LitL  zni.  p.  ftt. 

*  Smtik*  of  light.  A  reiy  conunoD  word  la  Ljrdsate.  Chaucer,  Kn.  T.  v.  597-  «>■•  *' 
1liBi'P'4SS- 

Aadwlulethetirillj^tiuidthenniruied  Of  Phebus  light. 

«&taa.  ■Chase. 

*  Qpak  rKLe.«ii  SChaagA  t&iii.e.i 
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Of  sundry  motless',  lusty  for  to  sene  ; 
And  holsomc  balm  is  shed  among  the  grcnc. 
Frequently  in  these  florid  landscapes  we  find  the  same  lO 
differently  expressed.  Yet  this  circumstance,  while  it  weakened 
description,  taught  a  copiousness  of  diction,  and  a  \-ariety  of  poetical 
phraseology'.  There  is  great  softness  and  facility  in  tlie  following 
delineation  of  a  delicious  retreat. 

Tyll  at  the  last,  among  the  bowcs  glade, 

Of  adventure,  I  caught  a  pleasaunt  shade  ; 

Ful  smothe,  and  playn,  and  lusty  for  to  scne, 

And  softe  as  vclvettc  was  the  yonge  grenc : 

Where  from  my  hors  I  did  alight  as  fast, 

And  on  a  bowc  aloft  his  reyne  cast. 

So  faynte  and  mate  of  werj-nesse  I  was, 

That  I  mc  layd  adowne  upon  the  gras. 

Upon  a  brincke,  shortly  for  to  telle, 

Bcsyde  the  river  of  a  cristall  wcUc; 

And  llie  water,  as  I  rcherse  can, 

Like  cjuicke-sylver  in  his  streamcs  yrati, 

Of  which  the  gravcll  and  the  br>ghtc  stone, 

As  any  golde,  agajnst  the  sun  yshone*. 

The  circumstance  of  the  pebbles  and  gravel  of  a  transparent  stream 
glittering  against  the  sun,  which  is  uncommon,  has  much  of  the 
briUiancy  of  the  Italian  poetr\'.  It  recaUs  to  my  memory  a  passage  in 
Theocritus,  which  has  been  lately  restored  to  its  pristine  beauty. 

Kt'poc  afavvaov  Kpavav  it-no  Xiafradi  nfrprj, 

'YdaTi  ir(n^rj0rj(Tav  nKi^^nTy  at  &'  vTTfMfjBfv 

AaXXai  xptoTuXX^  r/i'  apyvpif  ivSuXXotro 

£(  j3v^ot>. 

They  found  a  perpetual  sprinr.  '•<•>•■>■  r>  hi^h  rock. 

Filled  with  pure  ■water:  but 

The  pebbles  sparkled  as  with  l:.  ,    _      d  silver 

From  ttu  bottom^.    —    — 

There  is  much  elegance  of  sentiment  and  expression  in  the  portnit 
of  Crescidc  weeping  when  she  parts  with  Troilus. 

And  from  her  cjti  the  tcare's  round  drops  lr>'ll, 
That  al  fordewed  have  her  blacke  wcde ; 
And  eke  untrussd  her  haire  abrode  gan  sprcdc, 
Lykc  goldc-n  wyre,  forrent  and  alto  torn. — 
And  over  this,  her  freshe  and  rosey  hewe, 
Wliylom  pncynt'  with  white  lylycs  ncwe, 
Wyth  wofuU  wcpyng  pyteously  disteynd ; 
And  lykc  the  hcrbcs  in  April  all  bereynd, 
Or  floures  freshe  with  the  dcwes  swcte, 
Ryght  so  her  chekes  moystc  were  and  wetc*. 

1  Colour*. 
I  !&.  )i  cap.  xii. 
«  Min[,)c(L 
And  aye  kite  rente  with  bcr  fijigen  tmale 


<  UiaaKovf%    I 
»B.  ULcxxv.    Son,: 
Her, 


I,  n. ;».  c-  ITU. 

.  upoa  her  tilirif' 
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The  following  verses  are  worthy  of  attention  in  another  style  of 
writing,  and  have  jreat  strength  and  spirit.  A  knight  brings  a  steed 
lo  Hector  in  the  midst  of  the  battle. 

And  brought  to  Hector.    Sothly  there  he  stoode 
Among  the  Grekcs,  a]  bathed  in  their  bloodc: 
The  which  in  haste  ful  knightly  he  bestrode, 
And  them  amonge  hke  Mars  himselfc  he  rode*. 

Tlic  strokes  on  the  helmets  are  thus  expressed,  striking  fire  amid 
the  plumes. 

But  strokys  felle,  that  men  might  herden  r)'ngc, 
On  basscnetts,  the  fieldes  rounde  aboute, 
So  cruelly,  that  the  fyTC  sprange  oute 
Among  the  tuftcs  brodc,  bright  and  shcne. 
Of  foyle  of  golde,  of  fcthcrs  white  andgrenc*. 

touches  of  feudal  manners,  which  our  author  affords,  are 
innumerable :  for  the  Trojan  story,  and  with  no  great  difficulty,  is  here 
entirely  accommodated  to  tlic  ideas  of  romance.  Hardly  any  ad\-«nture 
of  the  champions  of  the  round  table  was  more  chimerical  and  unmean- 
ing llian  this  of  our  Grecian  chiefs :  and  the  ciuse  of  their  expedition 
lo  Troy  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  chivalr)',  as  it  was  occasioned  by  a 
lady.  Wlicn  Jason  arrives  at  Choices,  he  is  entertained  by  king  Octes 
In  a  Gothic  castle.  Amadis  or  Lancelot  were  never  conducted  to  their 
£airy  chambers  with  more  ceremony  and  solemnity.  He  is  led  through 
many  a  hall  and  many  a  tower,  by  many  a  stair,  to  a  sumptuous  apart- 
jncst,  whose  walls,  richly  painted  with  the  histories  of  ancient  heroes, 
glittered  with  gold  and  azure. 

Through  many  a  halle,  and  many  a  rich  toure. 
By  many  a  toume,  and  many  divers  waye, 
By  many  a  gree'  ymadc  of  marbyll  grayc. — 
^^^  And  in  his  chambre',  cnglosed*  bright  and  dearc, 

^^B  That  shone  ful  shene  with  gold  and  with  asurc 

^^H  Of  many  image  that  ther  was  in  picture, 

^^H  He  hath  commaundcd  to  his  otTycers, 

^^f  Only'  in  honour  of  them  that  were  stratmgers, 

Spyccs  and  wyne*.    —    — 

Tlic  siege  of  Troy,  the  grand  object  of  the  poem,  is  not  conducted 
according  to  the  classical  art  of  war.  All  the  military  machines,  in- 
visilcd  and  used  in  the  crusades,  are  assembled  to  demolish  the  bul- 
warks of  that  city,  with  the  addition  of  great  gims.  Among  other 
implctncnts  of  destruction  borrowed  (irom  the  holy  war,  the  Greek 

»    B  •"  r  vv-i.  t  B.  iL  C'  xviii. 

Crowse  or  LAvrkCLi ,  p.  14.  cdiL  I7]0L 
^  .  ^...lulioned  with  saphir's  inily  blewQ 


I  B.  k  c  T.    Soc  C. 
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fire,  first  disccn-ered  at  Constantinople,  with  which  the  S.imcens  so 
greatly  annoyed  the  Christian  armies,  is  thrown  from  the  walls  of  the 
besieged  city'. 

Nor  are  we  only  presented  in  this  piece  with  the  habits  of  feudal 
life,  and  the  practices  of  chix-alry.  The  poem  is  enriched  with  a 
multitude  of  oriental  fictions,  and  Arabian  traditions.  Medea  gives  to 
Jason,  when  he  is  going  to  combat  the  brazen  bulls,  and  to  lull  the 
dragon  who  guarded  the  golden  fleece  asleep,  a  marvellous  ring;  in 
which  was  a  gem  whose  virtue  could  destroy  the  efficacy  of  poison, 
and  render  the  wearer  invisible.  It  was  the  same  sort  of  precious 
stone,  adds  our  author,  which  Virgil  celebrates,  and  which  Venus  sent 
her  son  Eneas  that  he  might  enter  Carthage  unseen.  Another  of 
Medea's  presents  to  Jason,  to  assist  him  in  this  perilous  achievement, 
is  a  silver  image,  or  talisman,  which  defeated  all  the  powers  of  incan- 
tation, and  was  framed  according  to  principles  of  astronomy'.  The 
hall  of  king  Priam  is  illuminated  at  night  by  a  prodigious  carbuncle, 
placed  among  saphires,  rubies,  and  peai-Is,  on  the  crown  of  a  golden 
statue  of  Jupiter,  fifteen  cubits  high'.  In  the  court  of  the  palace,  was 
a  tree  made  by  magic,  whose  trunk  was  twelve  cubits  high ;  the 
branches,  which  overshadowed  distant  plains,  were  alternately  of  solid 
gold  and  silver,  blossomed  witli  gems  of  ^-arious  liues,  which  were 
renewed  every  day*.  Most  of  these  extravagancies,  and  a  thousand 
more,  are  in  Guido  dc  Colonna,  who  lived  when  this  mode  of  fabling 
was  at  its  height.  But  in  the  fourth  book,  Dares  Phrigius  is  par- 
ticularly cited  for  a  description  of  Priam's  palace,  which  seemed  to  be 
founded  by  I'AYRIE,  or  enchantment;  and  was  p.ivcd  with  crystal, 
built  of  diamonds,  saphires,  and  emeralds,  and  supported  by  ivory 
pillars,  surmounted  with  golden  images'".  This  is  not,  however,  in 
Dares.  The  warriors  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Trojans, 
afford  an  ample  field  for  invention.  One  of  them  belongs  to  a  region 
of  forests  :  amid  the  gloom  of  which  wander  many  monstrous  beasts, 
tiot  real,  but  appearances  or  illusive  images,  formed  by  the  decepticms 
of  necromancy,  to  terrify  the  travellei*.  King  Epistrophus  brings 
from  the  land  beyond  the  Amazons,  a  thousand  knights  ;  an"^"-  -^  '^ich 
is  a  terrible  archer,  half  man  and  half  beast,  who  neighs  I  r, 

whose  eyes  sparkle  like  a  furnace,  and  strike  dead  like  n^jiucning^. 
This  is  Shakespeare's  dreadful  sagittary*.    The  Trojan  horse,  in 
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i;  of  Arabian  pliilosophy,  is  formed  of  brass*;  of  such 
.  to  contain  a  tbous:ind  soldiers. 
Colonna,  I  believe,  gave  the  Trojan  story  its  roinanlic  additions.  It 
long  before  been  foJiificd  by  Dictys  and  Dares  ;  but  those  writers, 
misrepresenting  or  enlarging  Homer,  only  invented  plain  and  credible 
facts.  They  were  the  basis  of  Colonna:  who  first  filled  the  faint  out- 
lines of  their  fabulous  history  with  the  colourings  of  eastern  fancy,  and 
omcd  their  scanty  forgeries  with  the  gorgeous  trappings  of  Gothic 
ivalry.  Or,  as  our  author  expresses  himself  in  his  Prologue,  speak- 
ing of  Colonna's  improvements  on  his  originals. 

For  he  EN'LUMINETH,  by  crafte  and  cadence, 
This  noble  story  with  many  a  FRESHE  COLOVRZ 
Of  rhetonke,  .ind  many  a  RVCHE  FijjURE 
Of  eloquence,  to  make  it  sound  the  belt*. 

CToathcd  with  these  new  inventions,  this  favourite  tale  descended  to 
1  Vet  it  appears,  not  only  with  these,  but  with  an  infinite 

\  ^  .iilier  embellishments,  not  fabricated  by  the  fertile  genius  ol 
Colonna,  but  adopted  from  French  enlargements  of  Colonna,  and  in- 
corporated from  romances  on  other  subjects,  in  the  French  Recuyel 
or  Troy,  written  by  a  French  ecclesiastic,  Rauol  le  Feure,  about  the 
year  1 464,  and  translated  by  Caxton^. 

The  description  of  the  city  of  Troy,  as  newly  built  by  king  Priam,  is 
extremely  curious  ;  not  for  the  capricious  incredibilities  and  absurd 
inconsistencies  which  it  exhibits*,  but  because  it  conveys  anecdotes 
iincient  architecture,  and  especially  of  that  florid  and  improved 
ies,  which  began  to  grow  fashionable  in  Lydgate's  age.  Although 
niuch  of  this  is  in  Colonna.  He  avoids  to  describe  it  geometrically 
]la^'ing  never  read  Euclid.     He  says  tliat  Priam  procured, 

Eche  carver,  and  curious  joyner, 

To  make  knottes  with  many  a  queint  floure 
To  sette  on  crcstcs  within  and  eke  without. — 

That  he  sent  for  such  as  could  '  grave,  groupe,  or  car\T,  where  sotyll 
•  m  their  fantasye,  good  dcvysours,  marveylous  of  castirige,  who  coald 

'  labulatU  cjrmiitur  lipicU '  lib.  v.  c.  x,  p.  1 13.    Id  Gower  he  a  also  a  jt^rr  t/ 
J  .\mjuit.  lib.  i,  fE.>l.  xitii,  a.  col,  t.    From  Colauiia,  Sigtuvt.  t  4.    Hen  iJao  aio 
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•  raise  a  wall  with  batayling  and  crestes  marciall,  every  y  in 

'cntayleSand  every  portrcyour  who  could  paint  the  wo: .  -Ui 

'  hewcs,  who  could  pullish  alabaster,  and  make  an  ymagc' 

And  yf  I  shuldc  reherscn  by  and  by. 

The  con-e  knottes  by  craft  of  niasonr)' ; 

The  fresh  cmbowing^  with  verges  right  as  lynes, 

And  the  housy-ng  full  of  bachcwines, 

The  ryche  coynyng,  the  lusty  tablcmcnts, 

Vinettes' running  in  casements. — 

Nor  how  they  put,  instcde  of  mortere, 

In  the  ioynlourcs,  coper  gilt  ful  clere  ; 

To  make  tJicm  joyne  by  levcll  and  by  1)116, 

Among  the  marbell  freshly  for  to  shyne 

Agaynst  the  sunne,  whan  that  his  shene  light 

Smote  on  the  goldc  that  was  burned  briglit. 

The  sides  of  every  street  were  covered  with/rw/i  a/uns*  of  marble, 
or  cloisters,  crowned  with  rich  and  lofty  pinnacles,  and  fronted  with 
tabemacular  or  open  work",  vaulted  like  the  dormitory  of  a  monastery, 
and  called  dcaml/ulatories,  for  the  acconunadation  of  the  citizens  m  all 
weathers. 

And  every  house  ycovered  was  with  lead"  ; 

And  many  a  gargoyle,  and  many  a  hideous  head, 

With  spoutes  thorough,  &c. — 

And  again,  of  Priam's  palace. 

And  the  waUes,  within  and  eke  without, 
Endilong  were  with  knottes  graven  clcrc, 
Depcynt  with  asure,  golde,  cinople',  and  grcnc— 
And  al  the  wyndows  and  eche  fencstrall, 
Wrought  were  with  bcryll  and  of  clerc  crystalL 

With  regard  to  the  reality  of  the  Inst  circumstance,  wc  arc  told,  thS 
in  Studley  casde  in  Sliropshirc,  the  windows,  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  were  of  beryl'. 

The  account  of  the  Trojan  theatre  must  not  be  omitted,  as  it  dis- 
plays tlie  imperfect  ideas  of  the  stage,  at  least  of  dramatic  exhibition, 
which  now  prevailed  ;  or  rather,  the  absolute  incxistencc  of  this  sort 
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BClc.    Our  author  supposes,  that  comedies  and  tragedies  were 
i-ntcd  at  Troy'.     He  defines  a  comedy  to  begin  with  com- 
|il  •)  end  with  gladnesse  :  expressing  the  actions  of  those  only 

will.  r.iL  III  the  lowest  condition.  But  tragedy,  he  informs  us,  begins 
in  prosperity,  and  ends  in  adversity :  showing  the  wonderful  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  which  have  happened  in  the  lives  of  kings  and  mighty  con- 
qucrours.  In  the  theatre  ofTroy,  he  adds,  wasapulpit,  in  which  stood 
a  poet,  who  rehearsed  the  noble  dedts  that  xuere  histcrial  of  kynges, 
prytues,  and  tuorthy  cmperpurs ;  and,  above  all,  related  those  fatal  and 
sudden  catastrophes,  which  they  sometimes  suffered  by  murthcr,  poison, 
coxispiiacy,  or  other  secret  and  unforeseen  machinations. 

And  this  was  tolde  and  rcddc  by  the  pocte. 
And  while  that  he  in  the  pulpet  stodc 
With  deadlyc  face  all  devoyd  of  blode, 
SyngvTige  his  dites  with  tresses  al  to  rent ; 
Amydde  the  theatre,  shrowded  in  a  tent. 
There  came  out  men,  gastfuU  of  there  cheres, 
Disfygurcd  their  faces  with  vysercs, 
Playing  by  signes  in  the  people's  syght 
That  tlie  pocte  songe  hathc  on  height': 
So  that  there  was  no  mancr  discourdauncc, 
Atween  his  ditecs  and  their  countcnaunce. 
For  lyke  as  he  alofte  dyd  expresse 
Wordcs  of  joye  or  of  hevincssc, — 
So  craftcly  ihcj-^  could  them*  transfygurc'. 

It  is  added,  that  these  plays,  or  rylt^s  -/  tragedyts  old,  were  acted  at 
Troy,  and  in  the  theatre  halo-wed  aiidyholde,  when  the  months  of  April 
and  May  returned. 

In  this  detail  of  the  dramatic  exhibition  which  prev-ailcd  in  the  ideal 

tlietlrc  of  Troy,  a  poet,  placed  on  the  stage  in  a  pulpit,  and  character- 

L-Iic.'illy  habited,  is  said  to  have  recited  a  scries  of  tragical  adventures ; 

|j.ithctic  narrative  was  afterwards  expressed,  by  the  dumb  gesti- 

_ -ns  of  a  set  of  masqucd  actors.     Some  perhaps  may  be  inclined 

to  think,  th.-it  this  imperfect  species  of  theatric  representation,  was  the 
Hide  drama  of  Lydgate's  age.  But  surely  Lydgate  would  not  h.ivc 
described  at  all,  much  less  in  a  long  and  laboured  digression,  a  public 
liiow,  which  from  its  nature  was  familiar  and  notorious.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  describes  it  as  a  thing  obsolete,  and  existing  only  in  remote 
times.  Had  a  more  perfect  and  legitimate  stage  now  subsisted,  he 
would  not  have  deviated  from  his  subject,  to  communicate  unnecessary 
information,  and  to  deliver  such  minute  dclinitions  of  tragedy  and 
cotncdy.  On  the  whole,  this  formal  history  of  .1  theatre  conveys  no- 
thing more  than  an  anected  display  of  Lydgate's  learning  ;  and  is  col- 
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Icctcd,  yet  with  app.ircnt  inacairacy  and  confusion  of  ci  -s, 

from  what  the  nncicnt  grammarians  have  left  concerning  „  ■■  ol 

the  Creek  tragedy.  Or  perhaps  it  might  be  borrowed  by  our 
author  from  some  French  paraphrastic  version  of  Coionna's  Latia 
romance. 

Among  the  ancient  authors,  beside  those  already  tncntin"f''  '•'"■■A  in 
this  pocni,  are  LoUius  for  the  history  of  Troy,  Ovid  for  the  xa 

and  Jason,  Ulysses  and  Polyphemus,  the  Myrmidons  and  luni  ^..,ucs, 
Statius  for  Tolyniccs  and  Eleocles,  the  venerable  Bede,  Fulgentius  the 
roythologisl,  Justinian  with  whose  institutes  Colonna  as  a  civilian  must 
have  been  well  acquainted,  Pliny,  and  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco'.  The  bst 
is  produced  to  prove,  that  Philomcter,  a  famous  philosopher,  ini-entcd 
the  game  of  chess,  to  divert  a  tyrant  from  his  cruel  purposes,  in 
Chaldca;  and  that  from  thence  it  was  imported  into  Greece.  But  Co- 
lonna, or  rather  Lydgate,  is  of  a  different  opinion ;  and  contends,  in 
opposition  to  his  authority,  that  this  game,  Si>  sotyll atid so  marvaylnt], 
%ras  discovered  hy  pnidcnt  clerics  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  first 
practiced  in  that  city.  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco  was  a  canon  regular  at 
Paris,  and,  among  other  dignities  in  the  church,  bishop  of  Ptolemois  in 
Palestine,  about  the  year  123a  This  tradition  of  the  invention  of  chess 
is  mentioned  by  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco  in  his  Oriental  and  Occtdental 
History'.  The  anecdote  of  Philometcr  is,  I  think,  in  E^jidius  Ro» 
manus  on  this  subject,  above-mentioned.  Chaucer  calls  Ailialus,  that 
is  Atlalus  Philometcr,  tlic  same  person,  and  who  is  often  mentioned  ia 
Pliny,  the  inventor  of  chess'. 

I  must  not  pass  over  an  instance  of  Lydgate's  gallantry,  as  it  is  the 
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gallantry  of  a  monk.  Colonna  takes  all  opportunities  of 
fair  sex;  and  Lydgate  with  great  poUteness  declares  him- 
unwilling  to  translate  those  passages  of  this  severe  m" 
contain  such  unjust  and  illiberal  misrepresentations  of  tl 
racter.  Instead  of  which,  to  obviate  these  injurious  r. 
translator  enters  upon  a  formal  vindication  of  the  lad 
j)ancg>ric  on  their  beauty,  nor  encomiums  on  tliosc  aii 
pliihments,  by  which  they  refine  our  sensibilities,  and  giv. 
life ;  but  by  a  display  of  that  religious  fortitude  with  which  some  womca 
have  suffered  martyrdom;  or  of  that  inflexible  chastity,  by  lucaits  of 
which  others  have  been  snatched  up  alive  into  heaven,  in  a  stale  of 
genuine  virginity.  Among  other  striking  examples  which  the  calendar 
affords,  he  mentions  the  transcendent  grace  of  the  eleven  ihousaad 
virgins  who  were  martyred  at  Cologne  in  Germany.  In  tlic  mcaa 
time,  female  saints,  as  I  suspect,  In  the  barbarous  ages  tvcre  rc^nnlai 
with  a  greater  degree  of  respect,  on  account  of  those  "     ' 

of  gallantry  which  chivalry  inspired:  and  it  is  not  1; 

Colnnna  calls  Iiim,  Hit  rAiULARti.'s  Sxliiiaiuntix,~/,Jnit<vi  ttmmtnltuu,  &c  SgnA  k<^ 
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dhtiDguisbed  honmirs  paid  to  the  virgin  Mary  might  have  partly  pro- 
otcded  from  this  principle. 

Among  the  anachronistic  improprieties  which  this  poem  contains, 
some  of  which  have  been  pointed  out,  the  most  conspicuous  is  the 
fictiott  of  Hector's  sepulchre,  or  tomb  :  which  also  merits  our  attention 
(or  another  reason,  as  it  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  adding  some  other 
notices  of  the  modes  of  ancient  architecture  to  those  already  mentioned. 
The  poet  from  Colonna  supposes,  that  Hector  was  buried  in  ihc 
principal  church  of  Troy,  near  the  high  altar,  within  a  magniriccnt 
matory,  erected  for  that  purpose,  exactly  resembling  the  Gothic 
simnes  of  our  cathedrals,  yet  charged  with  many  romanlir 
decorations. 

With  crafty  archys  raysyd  wonder  clene, 
Embowcd  over  all  the  work  to  cure, 
So  marvcylous  was  the  celature  : 
That  al  the  rofe,  and  closure  enx-^TOwne, 
Whs  of  fyne  goldc  plated  up  and  downe, 
With  knottes  grave  wonder  cur>'ous 
Fret  ful  of  stony's  rich  and  precious,  &c. 

The  structure  is  supported  by  angels  of  gold.  The  steps  arc  of 
cT^'stal.  Witliin,  is  not  only  an  image  of  Hector  in  solid  gold  ;  but 
his  body  embalmed,  and  exhibited  to  view  with  the  resemblance  of  real 
life,  by  means  of  a  precious  liquor  circulating  through  every  part  in 
golden  tubes  artificially  disposed,  and  operating  on  the  principles  of 
vegetation.  This  is  from  the  chemistry  of  the  limes.  Before  the 
body  were  four  inextinguishable  lamps  in  golden  sockets.  To  com- 
plete the  work,  Priam  founds  a  regular  chantry  of  priests,  whom 
|j^  ,r.-..r„„,,)dates  with  mansions  near  the  church,  and  endows  with 
ti  '  sing  in  this  oratory  for  the  soul  of  his  son  Hector*. 

in  luv;  i.odlcian  library",  there  is  a  prodigious  folio  manuscript  on 
^xillum,  a  translation  of  CoUonna's  Trojan  History  into  verse'; 
which  has  been  confounded  with  Lydgate's  Troye-Boke  now  before 
US.  But  it  is  an  entirely  different  work,  and  is  written  in  the  short 
n  ■       ire.    I   have  given  a  specimen  of  the  Prologue  above. 

]:  ;i<  me  to  be  Lydgate's  Troye-Boke  divested  of  the  octave 

staiua,  iiiU  reduced  into  a  measure  which  might  more  commodiously 
be  sung  to  the  harp*.  It  is  not  likely  that  Lydgatc  is  its  author :  ilut  be 
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should  cither  llius  transfonn  his  own  compositioD,  or  write  a 
piece  on  the  subject.  That  it  was  a  poem  in  some  coasiclcrable 
estimation,  appears  from  the  size  and  splendour  of  the  manuscript ; 
and  this  circumstance  induces  me  to  believe,  that  it  was  at  a  very  early 
period  ascribed  to  Lydgale.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  extraordinary 
that  the  name  of  the  writer  of  so  prolix  and  laborious  a  work,  respects- 
able  and  conspicuous  at  least  on  account  of  its  Icngihj  should  hive 
never  transpired.  The  language  accords  with  Lydgatc's  age,  is 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  :  and  to  the  same  age  I  refer  ihc 
hand-writing,  which  is  executed  with  remarkable  elegance  and 
beauty, 

writing,  of  alxnit  the  rcifni   of  James  I.,  uugns  it  to  that  poet.      I  wtU  ^ve  «  few  fcfS 
from  the  poem  iiseir :  w  hich  bcpDs  with  Jason'*  expedition  to  Cholcos,  lb«  couMOt 
the  Trojan  story  in  a])  the  whlen  of  tbift  school. 


In  Colkos  lie  a  chc  was, 

Tfair,  and  raekeU,  I.-vrgc,  and  long, 

Fful  of  iQures,  and  hcye  naJci*, 

A  Wyng  that  tjinc  h^xc-  tcies 

Witn  msi  baron:ir  '  '         ,   ync, 

Ffor  al  aboutc  V 

That  were  replcn 

And  othJr  many 

Thcr  was  large  c 

Ffid  of  scmelj-rt 

Wiihoute  [he  cite  mu;  i:n;r  -j-rnnff. 

Thorow  al  the  icr  *  and  michd  cry. 

To  (hat  cite  [of]  Etc* 

Aad  al  the  0elaivei  that  he  hadde 


That  men  called  hanne  Jaormitat ; 
With  wallc&  huge  and  wondir  sUxin^ 
Off  rich  knyrlc^,  and  burj;ci»  : 
n.Miemrt!  (n.in  ihit  lon-J  tn  i*«', 


.fill 


-lyn. 


Of  al  joyes  i^ret  mcl 
Zode  *  Jason  and  11'  . 
In  clothe  of  tjoldc  .is  kyi.  .c^  tic  cui^e,  i 
Aficrwards,  the  sorceress  Medea,  Uic  king's  daughter,  is  thus  characterised.  i 

Sche  couihe  the  science  of  cIct^, 
She  coude  with  conjuri&ouns, 
'n»c  day,  ttui  was  most  fair  and  lyght, 
Sche  couihc  alM>,  in  selcoiilhe  wiic. 
And  make  him  so  loude  blowc. 


Sche  couth  tume,  %'erament. 


And  mochel  of  nigramauncy.— 
With  here  schleyghl^,  ant*,  oreaotisi^ 
Make  a*  darke  as  iny  nyght: 
Make  the  wynde  both  blowe  and  tiic 
As  it  schold  nowKs  ovcrthrowe. 
All  weders^,  and  the  finnament,  ftc> 
~  '  ':^  Appeal  to  7"^  rwffiWJi-f  for  aiithor^y. 

■  \.     hat  at  the  close,  the  pcet  "nilirf 

,'w.Y. 

And  he  iliit  i\ns.  I.  1.:  oiid  nujilc,  Lord  in  hcven  thow  I 

If  this  piece  is  ii  '■-  I  French  romance,  it  ii  not  fnrim  tl  \-'.aAamti 

Ilcnoil,  to  whom,  I  \ l  ..  .;;ria  is  much  indebted  ;  but  pcrhap*  : _. .  _icr  I'^tflcb 

romance,  which  copied,  or  irausiatcd,  Colowia's  book.  Thi^  nmoogothor  circumstueodU  ** 
may  collect  from  these  tines, 

Dai  3  nfTroyccayg,  And  Pites  that  was  ofllie  Ctrsdi,  && 

Ai^  ineth  maUtfr  Gv,  Thai  was  of  Itome  a  nutary. 

This  vt-  ,.    '  Qf*yt  that  is  Guido  oTColonna,  he  adds,  wrote  thiihiitory. 

In  the  manrrt  I  schnll  telle. 
Th.it  is '  my  rjnllmr,  or  timancc,  follows  Coloooa.'    Dam  iMdkfrauJ  h  DATes  V\i\ 
,  J 

i  MSS.  aforesaid,  Is  finithed,  as  I  have  • 
.::ior,  and  ihe  readers,  or  hearers  ;  and  CU'. 

Se)'the  allc  Amen  for  chariie. 

But  this  rubric  tmmedblely  foTIon-s,  at  thebeginnlni'  ufa  pa£e, '/^^-JWT^wdlrT^f^^  JCitfNW 
'Grrft  trvrturrMut  vfrcus  /^ttn'-im  suaMt.'    Th':n  follow  »c\-cral  tincited  la^cknf 
without  writing.     I  have  never  seen  any  other  &ISS.  of  this  pieox 


1  Great. 
*Tru'h. 


8  >Var. 


c  llisht^  named. 
«  Cam.:. 


ysii^t,^tu 
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SECTION    XXIV. 

T>ro  more  poets  remain  to  be  mentioned  under  the  reign  of  Menrj'  VI., 
if  mere  translation  merit  that  appellation.  These  are  Hugh  Carapcden 
zxtA  Thomas  Chester. 

The  first  was  a  great  traveller,  and  translated  into  English  verse  the 
Freoch  romance  of  SioraC''.  This  translation,  a  book  of  uncommon 
larity,  was  printed  will)  the  following  title,  at  the  expcnce  of 
Robert  Sallwood,  a  monk  of  St.  Austin's  convent  at  Canterbury,  in 
lh«  year  1510.  'The  Historic  of  king  Boccus  and  Svdrack  how 
•lie  confoundyd  his  learned  men,  and  in  the  fight  of  them  dronke 
'stroogc  venyme  in  the  name  of  the  trinite  and  dyd  him  no  hurt. 
'Also  his  divynite  that   he  Icmed   of  the  bokc  of  Noe.    Also   his 

*  profcs)'es  that  he  had  by  revelation  of  the  angel.  Also  his  aunsweris 
*to  tl>c  questyons   of  wysdom  both    morall  and   natiirall  with  much 

*  sysdom  contayncd  in  [the]  noumbcr  ccclxv.    Translated  by  Hugo 

*  of  Caumpeden  out  of  Trench  into  Englisshe,  &c'.'  There  is  no 
sort  (A  elegance  in  the  diction,  nor  harmony  in  the  versification.  It 
is  in  the  minstrel-metre'. 

Thomas  Chestre  appears  also  to  have  been  a  writer  for  the  min- 
stnis.    No  anecdote  of  his  life  is  prcser>'ed.     He  has  left  a  poem 

S  Widi  «  vandcD  cut  of  Bocchus.  anil  Sidracke.    There  ii  a  fine  MSS.  of  this  txanslatioa, 


ir  --  1 
li  T  I 
A  ■■CI 

II..  D 

A-!  ■ 

Aixl 

Tbr 

A-  ! 


!^  r!t      1  .Soee  even 
■■,  -  ;,_,:\i,s  hym  l>c  thought 
I  Jt»t.  iro  hjTn  *perc 
m  kyng  that  was  hvi  foo 
e  was  Caraab  the  kyok 


>'  >lcs  Who  too  vat  in  tliem  lookcs 

An'*  • -.-f  r^  xtT.  ..  .-..  .^-oMe  IcTC 
■): 
iiyjht  A:  \;hl 

I'-t:-..  ..  , „,.L    ...  ^.  ..  ■.  ;,..uc 

V  1  IJic  liunitrcd  ycrc  t'ourcy  and  Stfrca 
Thai  he  would  have  a  citce  wrought 
And  for  to  rnaynlcne  hit  were 
And  halh  mostc  of  Inde  long:vng  hyro  loo 
Itocchus  iho  proved  all  this  Ln'tng 
Tl......  I,-  .,..:.!.-  M  .1-  1.1.  .:,..-,: 

(■,■ 

1-  tour* 

111.  ...„..: 

ilcew.i.  ^le 

Al  even  '»ne 

I,,  ,!„, 

A 


....  ,i.-iy 
i  herdc 
.  nnc 
....at  to  rest© 
us  ii>ct  wroUi;llt 
ivtmderly 
'  <s  -.--  ieyde  hco 
inxin 
'  'ur  londe 


.Aftir  yitiir  iihUosopher^  evcrychon 
Of  ticm  iliaM  ycc  counseill  foade. 


lied  to  Kci 


T.- 


That  nrhBom  Koe  had  in  baylyg^ 


A      '        '■ 
ke  Kaih  thor^h  lofht                 A 
II  3  .-:ir:iii-in     .1  Ii^nuth  builds  t):i  .   .. -. 

'.  many  .irticlcs  of  true  rciisioa. 

^  Laud.  G.  57,  foL  ut  sup. 


.  riiitAiit^  and  he 
ihe  onlr  U&&  1  hava 
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ROMANCE  OF  LANVAL,  OR  OF  SIR  LAUNSALE. 


entitled  Sir  LaunsALE,  one  of  Arthurs  knights  :   who  is  cdi 
with  other  champions  in  a  set  of  French  metrical  talcs  or  roi 
written   by   some  Aimorican  bard,  under  the  name  of  LA>fVAt 
They  are  in  the  British  Museum'. 

I  think  I  have  seen  some  evidence  to  prove,  that  Chestre  was  aJj 
the  author  of  the  metrical  romance  called  the  Erle  op  Tholousi 
This  is  one  of  the  romances  called  Lais  by  the  poets  of  Bhtany,  i 
Armorica :  as  appears  from  these  lines, 

In  romance  this  gest 

A  Ley*  of  Britayn  called  I  \vys,  &c. 

I  It  begins  thus. 

Laiis7al  Milss. 

That  held  Engelond  in  good  lawc. 


Le  dourty  Artoun  dawet 

Thcr  Ceil  .1  wuudyr  ca-i, 

1  ittcxeUc 

1 

\\ 
Vail  ;Vru>ur  ul'  ihc  luuudc  ubl^ 
■ere  Pcrsevall,  and  syr  Gawjii, 
iilI  r^^no.U'tau  Lake, 
Tl  I  fic  fyii  yn  plavn, 

J-.  'rt,  »-»nd  kyiis  liu*. 

<h.  no  whcr  'J  her  3  make 

L^'liticof  :i  uuIjIc  tale 
I  Viih  Artour  iher  was  a  bachelor 
fXAt  :.i  \i  f  >r  sooi  [Sothjhcbyrt, 
1  f'  1  -T  and  clothes  rj'chc, 

1  bC  and  hys  bourne 

"1  I  plyj:t, 

I'Su  I-ir^c  Llicr  wa<  noon  y  founde, 
t     So  hyl  bcfyll  yn  the  tenth  Here 

He  ntdde  him  for  to  wcnde 

AdU  fcLLc  hym  thcr  a  lady  bryxt 
la  tite  conclu&ion. 

T  I  .TUB  nude  tbyi  tale 

'  ar>*e: 


Of  a  ley  tl.icL^r]  t!i4t  >i  j-i  v»<Ue, 

Now  h«rl ' 

Sujournt 

AndLny.' 

Never  ti 

SvrCyh  ti, 

Syr  K.n, 

);..' 

f:  .1  gT«(  lo«, 

t->.  J  syr  LaL'S^ALK, 

Among  ui  ^!iaU  a  wake. 

And  liadde  y  be  welt  many  •  lo; 

He  gaf  gyftei  larselyohe 

To  soiiycr  and  to  knyxt. 

The  kiiiRM  stewanl  madevasbe 

Of  atlc  the  \:i,\u-z>  ..Tihe  uUer 

Be  days   . 

Marlyn  >  unialare. 

To  kyng  i  :t  l  ^Y^U 

Cweiierc  liy^  Liuu^huir  heade,  ftc* 


1 
A. 


LXILlCIT   LaCI 


Kever  printed.    MSS.  CottoiL  Caug.  A.  a,  f,  33.    I  am  r-bUged  10  doaor  Po 
trauscript.    h  was  afterwards  altered  tDto  the  romance  of  ur  i.AMBW&LL> 
>MSS.  Hari  978,  i{i.  foL  i.  254. 

'  En  Bretaini  Tapetcat  Launval.* 
See  a  note  at  the  begtonlfig  oTDi&g.  i. 
•  Never  priiitcd,    M6S,  A&hmoL  Oxoa.  45,  4ta  [6^26.]    Ad*!  MSS.  More.  Cu»K  i 


Jcsu  Crirt  in  trinile, 

I^fo  frrndvs  I  thall  j'ou  telle 

V  .the  lade. 


Only  god  in  persons  ihrc  &c. 
Of  a  tale  that  sometym-  b^Hl 
Howe  1  Lady  bad  grct ' 


*  '  1  the  fourth  line  of  sir  Lacnfai.  may  mean  I.ay  in 

Di'.  f  \vliic!i    1    luivc   given   specimens  at    iJic    b.?i.mrii;i 

si>i  .  h  sir  Launpal   i*  one,  are  tiiv 

Frf  ,:c  of  Armorican  UreLacne,  ^Ujik 

Frcii  .!<•  the  translation  of  Ksui-  abovcni- 

I«,  It 5.  t.1,1,  1775.     iiut  Marie's  was  not  the  only  Coltectiun  ul'l>;iiri3;(  LA;i.,  iii ^ 

ai>l>ca.n  not  only  from  tlie  easl  of  Tholol'si:,  but  by  the  romaace  of  Kuaks*  &  Uawto 
uom  the  French,  which  has  this  similar  passage,  St  ulL 

Th>-»  y t  on  of  BrytujfH*  t^tet  That  was  used  of  old  dayrs. 

MS3.  Cotton.  Calic  A  ii.  fol.  6?.    The  SOKC  of  Bir  Cowther  U  said  by  the  writer 


'  Or,  Kcrdc\->ic.  £  CacrUslc. 


3  Ther. 


•Mocck. 
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it  is   a  translation,    appears   from  the  reference   to  an 
mX  'The  Rojnnns  icUclh  so/     I  will  however  give  ihc  outlines  of 
ch  is  not  uninteresting,  nor  inartificiaUy  constructed, 
.a  powerful  cnipcrour  in  Germany,  has  a  rupture  with 

n  frT>-n  nr.<^  <^\  tk*  Lawi  ff  Brytiyrte  z  and  in  another  place  he  calts  !us  story  Ihf  Jint 
'.•  '.  .  t^  MS5.  KKC.  17  U.  xliii.  Ch&uccf'i  Fjia2<kjll£im'«  Talc  wu  ^mixSrw- 
C  V,  Irr.  p.  107.     In  »hc  Proloi^c  he  says, 

J.  c*^{   i  Brrti*MS  in  their  (Uycs  Of  divcnsventoiire«  Buidin  (heir  Lfiycs^ 

n^r^ftfkt  iu  their  owne  BneUn  tonee^         Whiche  iaytx  with  tticr  instruments  uiei  tOnffc. 

Boebe  tnuUtes  from  MaHc,  alihoufih  ihls  story  is  not  In  her  monuscripL  vif:  fol.  ill. 

/.I  aunt  tern  Brrttm  curttU. 

n  kli  DnrMV.  be  seems  to  have  copied  her  Lav  of  Eudus.    To  ihe  BritUh  LmU  1 
dalMirfcr  La  Lai  duCorn,  which  bcgias, 

De  un  areoturc  ci  avint  A  la  court  del  bon  rei  Artus. 

Jf85,  Drcft.  g«,  Bibl  Bodl.  membmn.  4to.     It  prohatly  c.^i^tciJ  bef  re  x^.n  yc^r  iyx>.    The 
*"^.  which  nmch  rrsemblc*the  old  French  metric.ti  1  i 

tU^toacberi  in  Moktk  Arthur,  ii,  13.     A  m:i 

'  nbrfH'^lii  t.y  n  heauuful  boy  ridlny  rn  a   fV  m 

,  in  order  to 
Those  who 
!it,  or  he  whn 


&l; 


■  I'V 


■  jrr  in 
1-  wiiic 
.dek.    I 


gnc  t!ic  Jc 

cnpiion  of  ihe  horn. 

Sair- 
Fn  - 
Cit 
Per, 
Ben 

.1  co« 

re 

1)  fi. 

•'«. 

Nccle  de  ad  argent, 

Pcriectecs  de  or  iin* 

Le«  Am  unc  Fe«, 

E  le  00m  dcfUnA 

Qu  sour  le  corn  ferroU 

ti«  c'^helctics  cent 

Ou  harf<  DC  vielo 

Nc  Scrcigne  du  mer 

T^McGitt  rasy  be  ihus  interpreted.     'A  bov,  very  8^i.<:iijr  .i-^u   i^-^iniirul,  mounted  en  a 
*mmft  hcrm,  ^une  into  the  palace  of  Idnc  Arthur.     He  bura  m  his  hxtui  a  hum,  havtng  four 


Moul  avcnannt  et  bel. 
£n  palleU  vint  craunt  ; 
A  quatre  bcndcl  de  or, 
Emaillez  do  uj  trifure\ 
Ou  en  Ic  or  furent  miscs, 
£t  riches  calcedotnes; 
Oanqucf  nc  ni  si  gnunt, 

Es  '  •  cftt 

En  .  '  mtin, 

§'u  ,.i^..-    ....  ^;  icfir'*. 
_i  cum  vpu*  orrc-^  'i : 
Un  petit  de  loun  «1  -ir. 

BouM.-.,.   , i--..;C'-(HC:il, 

K.:  .-lie. 

N.  -rr. 


^  Mon  properly  wrmteo  dtumstl,  or  Jamxet.    As  in  the  old  French  romaiwe  of  Ga&ih, 

Et  U  danxtl  que  Bue«  ot  nonis. 

arfin  otbcr  pUces.     So  our  Icing  Richard  I.,  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  Ut&  Provencal  sooocts. 

£  lou  doHitl  de  Thuscana. 

•F<fl»  A»^  Ttiseany  is  the  countTy/    In  Spanl'Ji,  I  -^  r^  ->-■.'/     Andr.  Bosch,  Dtis  Titrts  <ir 
jLwr ^  C«/4HiAmju.     L.  iii.  c.  3.  (  16.    In  some  -i,  the  wi^nl  i«  rvitniine^  to 

ffcv  wcamm  tA  Squire,     It  is  from  the  I^tin  i>omii  i-^rt  calls  Kjchard  11..  wheo 

|^|f.^<-  ..f    \V^!..*      '   r  A  irur.,-    /',!  ..,-,..,•/  t;i.  !,.,rl    '   t,    ■ 


brr 


•li- 
te-. • 

II 

•c« 


.!>  inuu^  ^c' 
'.  u  thus.     '  ^ 

iraio,  TRiroKi.-.    

1  limbis,  et  quadraiuru  ti-.  ■ 
-ritlcn    TRIFORM.       As.    'J 

rrf.vi'i//'.' -t  ittpoKix  contev 
-tfl-nvrt.     .^ 

<ic  fill  or  c^T 
Which  Aa.. 


ornamented  edge  or 
Lul'x,  in  the  MoKAS- 

•"''1.  cum  TRIFtDItlO 

■  T(.-»repMtedIy 
ro' 'M»dio 


Ok  edit.  Paris  1603.  foL 


i>Ai«»r.  FkANC  UU  u*  uih  ul  |^  4^ 


38^     DIOCLESIAN  OF  GERMAKY  ANT>  BARNARD  OF  TOOLOtrSt 

Eamard  earl  of  Tholousc,  concerning  boundaries  of  lerrrtory. 
trar>'  to  the  repeated  persuasions  of  the  empress,  who  is  extremely 
bcTiuiifuI,  and  famous  for  her  conjugal  fidelity,  he  meets  the  earl  with 
a  numerous  army,  in  a  pitched  battle,  to  decide  the  quarrel.  The 
ead  is  victorious^  and  carries  home  a  g^cat  multitude  of  prisonen^^ 


*  *el   in  iKe 

*tiiiihin<:  w"; 

"iiar.i 


made  of  ivory,  engrared  with /r(/»?ifv;  r 
^.^donyccSf  and  rich  chalccdotiKS  :    it  - 

' ,  *o  strong,  or  so  beautiful :  *it  '"ortom  v 
;  r-,-d  Utile  bclU,f:         ■    '  :' 
:  the  purpose  ■ 

:  Blltej,  M  appears  ; 
.  i  jm  ihii  laic  cam-;  Ar 
I     I'.  itnL  iLf.i'i?,    -till    <jj      Ana  r^'iiLAincs  i. A  Col'PE  Escha.- 
M^.j<TET,,  a  fiction  of  the  same  tendency,  and  which  wus  common 
Spciiscr  borrowed  the  wonderful  virtues  and  cffecta  of  hi.*  Flobime. 
stories  arc  connected  in  an  ancient  HalUd  published  by  Percy,  vol  m   y    i. 

In  the  Digby  MSS.,  which  contains  La  Lai  liu  Larrr  «re  many  other  curi" 
rnm-intic,  n!le^"ncnl,  and  kcrndar^-,  both  in  old  French  and  old  En^li^h  1  wiK 
('         '  '        ^    '  r-rmarkable  pieces,  and  of  such  as ;-:         -      --   <  ■ 

r  our  ancient  EngUih  poetry.     /,' 
.-.ifia  scn/ilt  Mememt.     [Sec  Note 
y  V   un  ,i.v»;i  .;»/;;       Of  vn  bt^tt  ami  tHttr. — l>e  un  tagr  h-'mne  ci  n.   • 
fi>^itftdf  un  mut ^De  uh  roi et He  uu  cUrc. — De  um  Ai<*fntu  tt  dt  uns  terPcr.: 
^f>il.~l>f  w»i  f-.'/  et  <it  un  vertifionr.—Dt  \\cUrci  tscoUtrts. — De  uh  fraiem^  ■  ■ 
''   '  '. .  (ie/em*nt  del  nrlcns.  ~~Dtltsp<€  nutrt  tngin  df/cmni         ' ' 

itevtitU  et  de  une  tiutte. — Dt  la  gile  de  iA  f<r  t  *•  i  _ 
\Vt   '  Un  K*7»ac^ol  ceo  \-y  counter.']— Z>tf  ii  w*nett^ 
. .    -De  UH  vtlein  de  i  Ipu  tt  de  uh  gp/il- — Dr  w: 
'  V  Socratn  ft  di  roiA/isaundre. — Dt  rvi Alis-- 
I'el  alme. — C'i  Cismmrnce  U  rx^nifutns  dt  En/ef, 
r     [Ad  calc     *  Rauf  dc  Hodeny,   sauni  mci 
Vcrdicr,  Bidl.  Fr,  ii.  394.  v.  3^4  Parii,  177,1 
i.i.tUs. — De  Jicittme  tt  de  GtrHs,tlerH.~-La  lau 
■n  ,r  1,1  itrifftimee. — La  vtt  de  tin  vaiUet  nmrrvHS. —  /'■ 
L:Taunt  poucr.'}— //(»ai  yhru  Cri/t  herrtetd*  Melle,  . 
[Pr.   '  Fifieene  toknenich  may,'    Ci  cotMenc*  la  z-. 

\  Pr.  *  Alle  ai]}  lovc}>  godes  lore  '  Olde  and  yonje  lane  and  xoorc* 

'•'■    •'•'S,  fol.   170,  ut  iupT.'l^Le  di:  de  seini  Bernard..    fPr.  '  |je  Wft 

I  ^a*it  ci  ante  nos/uerOHnt.     [In  Enchsh-l Chauni^n  de  »  .. 

nicHier  ounder  n-de.*] — Here  hej^inuetn  the  tawe  of  iaiut  Bcde  frrnf^. 
tjji  niijlce.) — Comment  le  saunter  notre  dame/u  primes  f*«.' 
Imildc. ')— Zc/  .  .  .  pdnes  de  en/en.  [Pr.  'Oiex  Seynour*  u 
rimian.  [Pr.  '  Herl.encjj  to  mi  roo.'  nIbS,  Hakl.  «s3'  f  i  . 
pttrmtreUmatiset  la  rnisinoU.  [Pr.  '  Somer  is  cumcn  wij)  love  10  lunncj — i.}/i 
find  e/the  vtol/.  [Pr.  '  A  vox  gon  out  of  J»c  wode  go.  '^—ffemiiuf  the  hende.  [MSSb  | 
a»5j.  89,  fol   135.]— j^w/rjtvr^-*  rff/t.f"A»//i.— :^  ■       •       •  '  ^-  "  ^ 

h  IvfL—C/tancun  del  te,  /.-.     [In  English  ]— C  . 
.    .    .    (Pr.  'As  I  com  M  nn  wnie.'h-Le  «/»»'■ 


...      fctudc  I   ^F 

'urtusaier.    [pr.  '  1 

— ..  -.,..•,.   .-,/  ,,r    nr/.sirr  teijlttur.      1  hi*  M.^.-^.    -.crtii%  .■..  i.jiir  i.t 

R  ycM  1304.  JCalph  Houdain,  wliosc  poem  called  Vision  d'Ekmji  it  cobO 
fttho  year  xtya. 
_,»%vorcJ  Lai,  I  ticlievc,  wa«  applied  to  any  subject,  and  signified  only  the  vcrtil 
Thu»  w«  have  iu  (ho  Bodleian  UUraiy  La  Lumciib  as  Lais,  >ir  Afrxifr  ] 
dt  retfkam. 

Ve«i  deu  omnipotent  Kale*  fin  <i  commeneemeni. 

MSS,  ttoHL.  »Q.     It  ti  a  Ryktem  of  theology  in  ihii  fpecies  of  metrfc 
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■  f  which  is    sir   Tralabas  of  Turky,  whom  he 

1).     In  tlic  midst  of  ihcir  festivities  they  t;ilk 

tuties  oi  the  empress  ;  tile  carl's  curiosity  is  inllamcd  to  see 

Jess  3  lady,  and  he  promises  liberty  to  sir  Tral.ibas,  if  be  can 

^conducted  unknown  to  the  empctxiur's  court,  and  obtain  a  sight  of 

r  without  discovery.    They  both  set  forward,  the  earl  disguised  hkc 

Hit.    'WTicn   they  arrive  at  the  cmperaur's  court,  sir  Tnilabas 

treacherously  imparts  the  secret  to  the  empress  that  he 

gbl  <»ilh  him  the  carl  of  Thoulouse  in  disguise,  who  is  cn- 

of  her  celebrated  beauty ;  and  proposes  to  take  advantage 

>  &ir  an  opportunity  of  killing  the  emperour's  great  and  avowed 

ny.    She  rejects  the  proposal  with  indignation,  enjoyns  the  knight 

tlo  communicate  the  secret  any  farther.and  desires  to  sec  theearl  next 

'In  the  chapel  at  mass.     The  next  d.iy  the  carl  in  his  hermit's 

lis  conveniently  placed  at  mass.     At  leaving  the  chapel,  he  asks 

itlms  of  the  empress  ;  and  she  gives  him  forty  florins  and  a  ring. 

t  receives  the  present  of  the  ring  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  and 

gh  obliged  to  return  home,  in  point  of  prudcitcc,  and  to  avoid 

tion,  comfurts  himself  with  this  rftlcction. 

1  i«  me,  I  have  thy  grace.        Of  the  to  have  thys  thyng ! 

fever  1  have  grace  of  the.  That  any  love  hetwetnt  us  be, 

This  may  be  a  TOKENVNU. 

■^•rn  returns  home.  The  cmpcrour  is  called  into  some  dis- 
ntr>'  ;  and  leaves  his  consort  in  the  custody  of  two  knights, 
ng  to  gain  her  love  without  success,  contrive  a  stratagem 
..  r  chastity.  She  is  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  cm- 
.  unexpectedly',  in  consequence  of  a  vision.  The  tale 
..achcrous  knights  is  believed,  and  she  is  sentenced  to 
;lliuacs:  yet  under  the  restriction,  th.it  if  .n  champion  can  be 
I  who  can  foil  the  two  knights  in  battle,  her  honour  shall  be 
l«nd  her  life  saved.  A  challenge  is  published  in  all  parts  of 
"\ ;  .iiid  the  earl  of  Tliolouse,  notwithstanding  the  animosities 
subsist  between  him  and  the  einperour,  privately  under- 
quarrcl.  He  appears  at  the  emperour's  court  in  the  habit 
rfa  monk,  and  obtains  permission  to  act  as  confessor  to  the  em- 
press, m  licr  present  critical  situation.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
ftttion,  she  protests  that  she  was  always  true  to  the  empcrotir  ;  yet 
Ptni  that  once  s/ic  gave  a  ring  lo  the  earl  of  Tholouse.  The  sup- 
peird  confessor  pronounces  her  innocent  of  llic  charge  brought  against 

;».'intmcDi  U  lbu«  described. 

-  'vnit  he.  He  longyd  5or<  hii  wyf  r-)  5e, 

H  ■  h-r  l»p*, 

pef  H 

.1.,  An-  ■:■;,  &C.— 

-  jVrtoiir,  That  «.!•- lirr  iii.oi.)ur,  .\i;. 

i  ' '  rode  he  rpred<^  And  leil  in  4w>aaae  oa  Itii  b«d. 
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her  ;  on  which  one  of  the  traiterous  knights  aflfirms,  that  the  monk  was 
suborned  to  publish  this  confession,  and  that  he  deserved  to  be  con- 
sumed in  the  same  fire  which  was  prepared  for  the  lady.  The  motik 
pretending  that  the  honour  of  Iiis  religion  and  character  was  affected 
by  this  insinuation,  challenges  both  the  knights  to  combat  ;  they  are 
conquered  ;  and  the  empress,  after  this  trial,  is  declared  innocent.  He 
then  openly  discovers  himself  to  be  the  earl  of  TTiolouse,  the  empcrour's 
ancient  enemy.  A  solemn  reconciliation  ensues.  The  earl  is  appointed 
seneschal  of  the  empcrour's  domain.  The  empcrour  lives  only  three 
years,  and  the  carl  is  married  to  the  empress. 

In  the  execution  of  this  performance,  our  author  was  obliged  Co  be 
concise,  as  the  poem  was  intended  to  be  sung  to  the  harp.  Yet,  whien 
he  breaks  through  this  restraint,  instead  of  dwelling  on  some  d  the 
beautiful  situations  which  the  story  affords,  he  is  diffuse  in  dispLiying 
trivial  and  unimportant  circumstances.  Tliese  popular  poets  are  never 
so  h.ippy,  as  when  they  are  describing  a  battle  or  a  feast. 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  impertinent  to  obscr^'c,  that  about 
this  period  the  minstrels  were  often  more  amply  paid  than  the  clergy. 
In  this  age,  as  in  more  enlightened  times,  the  people  loved  better  to 
be  pleased  than  instructed.  During  many  of  the  years  of  the  rcigtiof 
Henry  VI.,  particularly  in  the  year  1430,  at  the  annual  feast  ol  the 
fraternity  of  the  HoLiE  CROSSE  at  Abingdon,  a  town  in  Berkshire, 
twelve  priests  each  received  four  pence  for  singing  a  di:  ■ 
same  number  of  minstrels  were  rewarded  each  with  two 
four  pence,  beside  diet  and  horse-meat.  Some  of  thc-sc  m 
came  only  from  Maydenhilhc,  or  Maidenhead,  a  town  at  no 
tance  in  the  same  county'.  In  the  year  1441,  eight  priests 
hired  from  Coventry  to  assist  in  celebrating  a  yearly  obit  In  the 
of  the  neighbouring  prior)'  of  Maxtoke  ;  ns  were  six  minstrels, 

MIMI,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Lord  Clinton,  who  lived  in  ih 

joining  castle  of  Maxtoke,  to  sing,  harp,  and  play,  in  tlie  Iwll  of  tbs 
monastery,  during  the  extraordinary  refection  .illowcd  to  the  monka 
on  that  anniversary.  Two  shillings  were  given  to  the  priests,  and  Una 
to  the  minstrels^  :  and  the  latter  are  said  to  have  supped  in  cttHunt 
picia,  or  the  painted  chamber  of  the  convent,  with  the  subprior*. 
which  occasion  the  chamberlain  furnished  eight  massy  t.iii.r<  ..f  wax*. 
That  the  gratuities  allowed  to  priests,  even  if  learned,  fm  urs, 

in  the  same  age  of  devotion,  were  extremely  slender,  ma>  uv.  ..vi.tctoi 
from  other  expences  of  this  priory*.  In  the  same  year,  the  prior  gi»«3 
only  sixpence'  for  a  sermon,  to  a  doctor  PRjf:Dic\N3,  or  an  itinerant 


'  Hcnrn^'s  Lih.  Vir.  Sr-icc    Ar?nNri.  r-  -o3. 
«E:.    ■  .  ' 

«  ■  ;.. 

*  F.x  (;  -ir.j'    ^.jmcrani    iit  riij  r 

*  Woith  about  five  ifaiiliugh  uf  our  {rt-cscat  money. 


>L.icuu>tk  i/tmAttu 
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iaetrT  in  theology  of  one  of  the  mendicant  orders,  who  went  about 
fFcaching  to  ihc  religious  houses. 

Wc  arc  now  arrived  at  the  reign  of  king  Edward  IV.,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  the  year  1461'.  Dut  before  I  proceed  in  my  series,  I 
win  employ  the  remainder  of  this  section  infixing  the  reader's  atten- 
tion on  an  important  circumstance,  now  operating  in  its  fiill  extent,  and 
thtrcforc  purposely  reserv'ed  for  this  period,  which  greatly  contributed 
to  the  improvement  of  our  literature,  and  consequently  of  our  poetry  : 
I  tncon  the  many  translations  of  Latin  books,  especially  classics,  which 
the  French  had  been  making  for  about  the  two  last  centuries,  and 
xrcrc  still  continuing  to  make,  into  their  own  language.  In  order  to  do 
this  mo't  clfcciually,  I  will  collect  into  one  view  the  most  distinguished 
oi  these  '■■-(sions  :  not  solicitous  about  those  notices  on  this  subject 
Willcb  have  iKfore  occurred  incidentally  ;  nor  scrupulous  about  the 
durgc  of  anticipation,  which,  to  prepare  the  reader,  I  shall  perhaps 
tocnr  by  lenglliening  this  enquiry,  for  the  sake  of  comprehension, 
btjfond  the  limits  of  the  period  just  assigned.  In  the  mean  time  it 
may  be  pertinent  to  premise,  that  from  the  close  communication  which 
fbtmerly  subsisted  between  England  and  France,  manuscript  copies  of 
nuny  of  these  translations,  elegantly  written,  and  often  embellished 
trith  the  most  splendid  illuminations  and  airious  miniatures,  were 
presented  by  the  translators  or  their  patrons  to  the  kings  of  England  ; 
«ad  tliat  ihry  accordingly  appear  at  present  among  the  royal  manu- 
kcripts  m  the  British  Museum.  Some  of  these,  however,  were  tran- 
scr  '  '  ■'  t  translated,  by  command  of  our  kings  ;  and  others  brought 
in:  I,  and    placed   in  the  royal   librarj-,    by  John   duke  ot 

It.  '  nt  of  France. 

'.  'insistent  with  tny  design,  to  emuneratethe  Latin  legends, 

iiuiiiastic  rules,  chronicles,  and  historical  parts  of  the  bible, 
the  Book  uf  Kincs  and  the  Maccabees,  which  were  looked 
^^Krn  as  histories  of  chivali7'',  translated  by  the  French  before  the 
year  r2c».  These  soon  became  obsolete:  and  arc,  besides,  too 
dcrply  tinctured  with  the  deplor.ibic  superstition  and  barbarity  of  their 
age,  to  bc.ir  a  recital'.  1  will  therefore  Ijcgin  with  the  thirteenth  ccn- 
Uiry.  In  tlie  year  1210,  I'eter  Comestor's' Historia  Scholastica. 
■  sort  of  bieviary  of  the  old  and  new  testament,  accompanied  with 

*  I  Vtiow  n^l  i^lirttirr  it  U  wortli  mcnl*  'iilnir.  tliat  a  metrical  /^/.r.'.vw  hd'iVfnC.^i  tinj  tJU 


1  Dicuuu.  V.  VuAiti- 

.115  et  Asayriens,  ftc, 
B.-.-  '   7- 

rir  L^riOAritr,  a  poem  on  firec'ious  tionn.  from  ihe  Latin  oi 
%tt  KV,  A  »et  of  meirtcu  fablct,  fnun  tiia  Ijtin  (jop.    'I'he»o  bow- 

•vtt  •ju^iti  (w  U;  I01.L..U  ii(<»i.  4«  clfortA  ol  their  caHy  poetry,  nthcf  (baa  tmn^laiiflUfc 
«  Or  2tf  Hitoftiir,  Ixuuue  be  lumami  ihc  icripcurek 
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elaborate  expositions  from  joscphus  and  many  pagan  writers,  a  work 
compiled  at  Paris  about  the  year  1 175.  and  so  popular,  as  not  only  to 
be  taught  in  schools,  but  even  to  be  publicly  read  in  the  churches  with 
its  glosses,  was  translated  into  French"  by  Guiart  des  Moulins,  a 
canon  of  Aire'.  About  the  same  time,  some  of  the  old  translations  into 
French  made  in  the  eleventh  century  by  Thibaud  de  Vernon,  canoo 
of  Rouen,  were  retouched ;  and  the  Latin  lepcnds  of  saints,  particularly  of 
s.iint  George,  of  TJiomas  a  Beckett,  and  the  martydom  of  saint  Hugh, 
a  child  murthcrcd  in  i3o6  by  a  Jew  at  Lincoln',  were  reduced  into 
French  verse.  These  pieces,  to  which  I  must  add  a  metrical  version 
of  the  bible  from  Genesis  to  Hczckiah,  by  being  written  in  rhyme,  and 
easy  to  be  sung,  soon  became  popuLir,  and  produced  the  desired  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  people'.  They  were  soon  followed  by 
tlie  version  of  .iiiciDIUS  DE  RiGIMINE  I'RINi-IPLM*,  by  Henri  de 
Cauchi.  Uares  Phr)gius,  The  SEVEN  SACKS  OF  Rome  by  Hebers, 
Eutropius',  and  Aristotle's  Secretum  SecRETORUM",  appeared  about 
the  same  time  in  Frencli.  To  say  nothing  of  voluminous  versions  of 
Pandects  and  feudal  Coutumes',  .Michael  de  Harncs  translated 
Turpin's  CH.VRI.EMAGNE  in  the  year  1207'.  It  was  into  prose,  in 
opposition  to  the  practice  which  had  long  prevailed  of  turning  Latin 
prose  into  French  rhymes.  This  piece,  in  compliance  with  an  age 
addicted  to  romantic  fiction,  our  translator  undoubtedly  preferred  to 
the  more  rational  and  sober  Latin  hiitoriiins  of  Charlemagne  and  of 
France,  such  as  Gregory  of  Tours,  ot  Fredegaire,  and  EginharL  In  the 
year  1245,  the  SPECULUM  Mundi,  a  system  of  Theology,  the  sc»'cn 
sciences,  geography,  and  natural  philosophy',  was  translated  at  the 
instance  of  the  duke  of  Berry  and  Auvcrgne'".  Among  the  royal  MSS., 
is  a  sort  of  system  of  pious  tracts,  partly  of  ritual  offices,  compiled  in 
Latin  by  the  confessors  of  Philip  in  1279,  translated  into   French"  j 

I   Ttir     IV,  nrl,   „Tv;    Cnl   p„\  V.    f,r,f     i.h),„.,I     ,1-,!.-    ,i.     .:i,,-     in     1  ,>  r,    I,    niri         \\n!,    ,,l,1u-/»4. 

>  ,  -.,    ... uiul 

>    Mu»Cum.       UUC  uf  tllVlll.  Willi  cju|ut. 

I  IV.  Mt  Bruges,  nja.    MSS.  Reg.  tj 

inicularly  of  tome  of  ih*  diviDc  OlSoct  aa» 
Autl  lijid.  19  li.  i.    And  it>id.  19  A.  xx.     '  Siephjuius  Pona 

I  int.,  (ifrtk  at  Conilatilinople. 

<l   li.  iv      J. 

rr-  'lux.  MSS.  RcE.  mD.  U.  X  3.    A  MSS.  before  i«n, 

*  I  •  i   1  nr    (ii.,   «i      ,  .S; 

"Jc  FMncli.    TTie  Latin 
-    _   -.     ,-  .- — ..  -'.  inuice,  in  Ji7^     l*nt  » 

'  ~ial.  14&4.  t<A, 

~  Hcf.  19  A.  ii.    T1>U  *«nl«o  wu  IraosUted  into  Ehcibh,  umI  priai«k 
'it'liiiiuii  Uuxum  MSS.  Reg.  ■»  C  iL 
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i  queen  Isabel  ordered  to  be  placed  in  the  Omrch  of 
I'aris,  for  llie  use  of  the  people, 
ccnturj-  was  much  more  fertile  in  French  translation. 
.  _.iution,  and  indeed  of  this  species  of  curiosity,  raised 
Louis,  after  a  short  intermission,  rekindled  under  king  John 
rl«  \'.  I  pass  over  the  prose  and  metrical  translations  of  the 
Me  in  the  years  1343  and  1380,  by  Mace,  and  Raoul  dc 
Under  tliose  reigns,  St.  Austin,  Cassiamis,  and  Gregory  the 
were  translated  into  French  ;  and  they  are  the  first  of  the 
I  that  appeared  in  a  modern  tongue.  St  Gregory's  HOMEllES 
an  anoni)'mous  translator".  His  DIALOGUES  were  probably 
hsiftlcdbyan  English  ecclesiastic'.  St.  Auslin'sDECrviTATEDElwas 
»ted  by  Raoul  dc  Prcslcs,who  acted  professedly  both  as  confessor 
I  translator  to  Charles  V*.,  about  the  year  1374.  During  the  work  he 
vcd  a  yearly  pension  of  600  livres  from  th.it  liberal  monarch,  the 
founder  of  a  royal  library  in  France,  at  whose  command  it  was 
ken.  It  is  accompanied  with  a  prolix  commentar)',  valuable 
flfeljr  at  present  as  preser\'ing  anecdotes  of  the  opinions,  manners,  and 
Kteraturc,  of  the  writer's  age  ;  and  from  which  I  am  tempted  to  give 
tim  fuUowing  specimen,  as  it  strongly  illustrates  the  ancient  state  of 
the  Frcjjch  stage,  and  demonstrably  proves  that  comedy  and  tragedy 
were  now  known  only  by  name  in  France.  He  observes,  that 
omnedics  arc  so  denominated  from  a  room  of  Entertainment,  or 
firam  tliosc  places,  in  which  banquets  were  accustomed  to  be  closed 
/,  caUed  in  Greek  CONIAS  :  that  they  were  like  those _/<rj/jr 
ich  the  minstrel,  /e  ChanUur,  exhibits  in  halls  or  other 
{^  s,  at  a  fcist :  and  that  they  were  properly  styled  Inter- 

ti  cing  presented  between  the  two  courses.    Tragedies,  he 

■dU>,  iw  tc  spectacles,  resembling  those  personages  which  at  this  day 
*c  sec  :"-'ing  in  the  LIFE  and  Passion  of  a  martyr*.  This  shews  that 
0  ligious  drama  now  subsisted  in  France.     But  to  proceed, 

<,.■  ■  CoLLATioNEs  Patrum,  or  the  Conference,  was  trans- 

lated b}'  John  Goulain,  a  Carmelite  monk,  about  1363.  Two 
tnnfclalions  of  that  theological  romance  Bocthius's  CONSOLATION, 
one  by  the  celebrated  Jean  de  Mcun,  author  of  the  ROMANCE  OF  THE 
Ro&E,  existed  before  year  1340.  Others  of  the  Latin  Christian  writers 
«crc  ordered  to  be  turned  Into  French  by  queen  Jane,  about  1332. 

MSS  Reg  15  P  V.  I,  J.  «i 

•cd  liial  ihcy  *•««  rendered  by  ..  " 


.^1  4    French  ■* 

I   F  D,  from  En^i  "' 

u>  uiMlify  4  M-fMiV  L.-^M.iuitu,  with  whom  aiie  u.i»  ui  lu\  c.  -uiil 

iiadEngUth.     Fuiclielt,  RtCVIIL,  lujd*.  p.  iSj.  ctUt  tjSi.     I 

M:x>,*Kc^.  17  P.  lu.    With  pictures.    And  14  D.  L 
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Bat  finding  that  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  who  was  commissioned  to 
execute  this  ardous  task,  did  not  understand  Latin,  she  employed  a 
mendicant  friar.  About  the  same  period,  and  under  the  same  patron- 
age, the  Legenda  AtREA,  written  by  James  dc  V'oragine,  archbishop 
of  Genoa,  about  the  year  1260,  that  inexhaustible  repository  of 
religious  fable',  was  translated  by  Jehan  de  Vignay,  a  monk  hospitular*. 
The  same  translator  gave  also  a  version  of  a  famous  ritual  entitled 
Speculum  Ecclesi^  or  the  Mirrour  or  the  Church,  of  Chess 
MORALISED,  written  by  Jacobus  de  Casulis' :  and  of  Odoricus's 
Voyage  into  the  East'.  Thomas  Benoit,  a  prior  of  St.  Genevieve 
gratified  the  religious  with  a  translation  into  a  more  intelligible 
language  of  some  Latin  liturgic  pieces  about  the  year  133a  But  his 
chief  pcrfonnance  was  a  translation  into  French  verse  of  the  RULE  or 
St.  Austin.  This  he  undertook  merely  on  a  principle  of  affection 
and  charity,  for  the  edification  of  his  pious  brethren  who  did  not 
undctstand  Latin. 

Pour  Tamour  de  vous,  tres  chers  frcres, 
En  Kr.^ncois  ai  traduit  cc  Latin. 

And  in  the  preface  he  says,  '  Or  scai-je  quk  plusieurs  de  vours  n' 
*  entcndfHt  pas  bien  Latin  auquel  il  fut  chose  necessaire  dc  la 
ricule  [regie]  entendre!  Benoit's  successour  in  the  priorate  of  SL 
Genevieve  was  not  equally  attentive  to  the  discipline  and  piety  of 
of  his  monks.  Instead  of  translating  monkish  Latin,  and  enforcing 
the  salutary  regulations  of  St.  Austin,  he  wrote  a  system  of  rules  for 
Ballad-writing,  L'Art  de  dictier  Ballade  et  RoNDELS,thefirst 
Art  of  poetry  that  ever  appeared  in  France. 

Among  the  moral  books  now  translated,  I  must  not  omit  the 
Spirituelle  Amitie  of  John  of  Meun,  from  the  Latin  of  Aldred 
an  English  monk*.  In  tlie  same  style  of  mystic  piety  was  the 
treatise  of  Consolation,  written  in  Latin,  by  Vincent  de  Bcauvais. 
and  sent  to  St  Louis,  transLiied  in  the  year  1374.  In  the  year 
1340,  Henri  de  Suson,  a  Gcmian  dominican  and  a  mystic  doctor, 
wrote  a  most  comprehensive  trcitise  called  Horologicm  Sapienti.*. 
This  was  translated  into  French  by  a  monk  of  St.  Francois*. 
Even  the  officers  of  the  court  of  Charles  V.  were  seized  with  the 
ardour  of  translating  religious  pieces,  nof  less  than  the  ecclesiastics. 
The  most  elegant  tract  of  moral   Latinity  translated  into   Frcnt^ 

Ml-  f'r^nied  Qaud.  E«pcn«  U--1-  I'xtScni 

forc^  ^FA.    ThuAn.  5ub.  .inn.  L.  i    *W* 

ihf      '  'U  pruiuii^,  SVuiutulunl 

Arutv'  r. 

•  r  .  .  .uiUatcd  in  EoglUlt,  sad 
prim  n;)^ 
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«33  tlie  celebiated  book  of  our  countryman  John  of  Salisbury,  db 
Xrai3  CvKiKUVii.  This  version  was  made  by  Denis  Soulechart,  a 
Icstmcd  Cordelier,  about  the  year  1360.  Notwithstanding  the 
of  Abclard  and  EloUa,  not  only  from  the  celebrity  of 
as  a  Parisiaa  theologist,  but  on  account  of  the  interesting 
Iristorr  of  that  unfortunate  pair,  must  have  been  as  commonly 
bMnm,  asd  as  likely  to  be  read  in  the  original,  as  any  Latin  book 
ia  France,  they  were  translated  into  French  in  this  century,  by  John 
of  Mcim  ;  who  prostituted  his  abilities  when  he  relinquished  his 
own  noble  inventions,  to  interpret  the  pedantries  of  monks,  school- 
oien,  and  proscribed  classics.  I  think  be  also  translated  V^etius, 
lAa  nil]  occur  again*,  in  the  hbrary  of  St  Genevieve,  there  is,  in  a 
wet  of  system  of  reiigion,  a  piece  called  Jerarchie,  translated  from 
I  ttin  into  French  at  the  conunand  of  our  queen  Elinor  in  the  year 
,  by  a  French  friar'.  I  must  not  however  forget,  that  amidst 
sioa  of  treatises  of  religion  and  instruction,  civil  history 
Is  {dace.  That  immense  chaos  of  events  real  and  fictitious,  the 
ICAL  MiKROlTR  of  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  was  translated  by 
dc  Vignay  above  mentioned^  One  is  not  surprised  that 
translator  of  the  Golden  Legend  should  have  made  no 
'beOa'  choice. 

The  desolation  produced  in  France*  by  the  victorious  armies  of  the 
Eoj^h,  was  instantly  succeeded  by  a  flourishing  state  of  letters. 
IGog  John,  having  indulged  his  devotion,  and  satisfied  his  conscience, 
by  procuring  numerous  versions  of  books  written  on  sacred  subjects, 
at  length  turned  his  attention  to  the  classics.  His  ignorance  of  Latin 
wu  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  it  produced  a  curiosity  to  know  the 
muniies  of  Latin  literatur&  He  employed  Peter  Bercheur,  prior  of 
St>  Eloi  at  Paris,  an  eminent  theologist,to  translate  Livy  into  French*; 
■fpCirithstanding  that  author  had  been  anathematised  by  pope  Gregory. 
Bat  10  judicious  a  choice  was  undoubtedly  dictated  by  Petrarch,  who 
Rgftrded  Livy  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  who  was  now  resident  at 
Ibe  court  of  France,  and  who  perhaps  condescended  to  direct  and  su- 
'  pemtend  the  translation.  The  translator  in  his  Latin  work  called  Re- 
'FEBTORiLTH,  a  sort  of  general  dictionary,  in  which  all  things  are  proved 
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STkcn  b  1  amy  writLm  io  19S4  [i]94.1  tJric  M119.  MSS.  Reg.  w  B,  ST.    Often,  ilwL 
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fri^  mt  MB9&]i>  retiimii3£  from  his  cavUvity  in  EnjjEand,  in  pusio^  tlirough  Picardy,  was 
jHlietf  to  make  a  pecuaiary  bir^pin  wuh  ihe  numerott^  rxjbben  that  infested  chat  country,  to 
^^ra«l  unnnloied-    Vie  Pirr*,  iu.  543. 
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to  be  allegorica],  and  reduced  to  a  moral  meaning,  under  tUe 
Roma,  records  this  great  attempt  in  the  following  manner.    'Tf 
'  LlVIl'M,  ad  requisitionem  domini  Johannis  inclvti   Francoruri  regl 
*  rton  iinf  labore  el  sudoribm;  in  lingiiam  Gallicara  transtuli'.'     To  tli 
translation  we  must  join  those  of  Sallust,  Lucan,  and  Cesar  :  all  whi^ 
seem  to  have  been  finished  before  the  year  1365.     This  revival  of] 
taste  for  Roman  historj',  most  probably  introduced  and  pr" 
Petrarch  during  his  short  slay  in  the  French  court,  immci. 
duccd  a  Latin  historical  compilation  called  RoMULEON,  by  an  anoud 
mous  gentleman  of  France  :  who  soon  fuund  it  necessary  to  trans 
his  work  into  the  vernacular  language.     Valerius  Maximus  cciaM 
remain  long  untranslated.    A  version  of  that  favourite  author,  I 
by  Simon  de  Hcsdin,  a  monk,  in  1364,  was  fmishcd  by  Nicolas  ( 
nessc,  a  master  in  theolog)',  1401".     Under  the  last-mentioned  I 
Ovid's  Meliunorphoses  MORALISE!)'  were  translated  by  GuiJlail 
Nangps  :  and  the  same  poem  was  translated  into  French  verse,  i 
request  of  Jane  dc  Bourbonne,  aftenvards  the  consort  of  Charles  ' 
by  Philip  de  Vitri,  bishop  of  Mcaux,  Petrarch's  friend,  who  was  Uvij) 
in  1361'.    A  bishop  would  not  have  undertaken  this  work,  had  he  nq 
perceived  much  moral  doctrine  couched  under  the  pagan  stones.   Jea 
le  Fevre,  by  command  of  Charles  V.,  translated  the  poem  tiK  N'tTtri 
falsely  ascribed  to  Ovid'.     Cicero's  Rhf.torica  appeared  in   Fl 
by  master  John  de  Antiochc,  at  the  request  of  one  friar  William,! 
the  year  1383.    About  the  same  time,  some  of  Aristotle's  prccc^ 
transl.'ited  from  Latin  ;  his  PROBLEMS  by  Evrard  dc  Conti,  phj 
to  Charles  V. :  and  his  Ethics  and  Politics  by  Nicholas  d'Oresn 
while  canon  of  Rouen.     This  was  the  most  learned  man  in  France,  t 
tutor  to  Charles  V. ;  who,  in  consetjuence  of  his  instructions,  ubtan 
a  competent  skill  in  Latin,  and  in  the  rules  of  the  grammar".     Olli 
Greek  classics,  which  now  began  to  be  known  by  being  Iransl.Ucd  in 
Latin,  became  still  more  familiarised,  especially  to  general  readers,  I 

S  ThU  vn&  the  tran&tatioa  of  Livy.  which,  with  other  books,  the  duke  of  Rcdfortt.  i^s 
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being  turned  iiitci  French.  Thus  P.iggius  Floreminus's  recent  Latin 
ur^i'M   of  Xc.'iophon's  CVROPEDIA  was  translated  into  French  by 

dc  Lncerie,  1370'.    The  Tactics  of  Vcgctius,  an  author  who 
atly  confounds  the  milit.iry  practices  of  his  own  .igc  with  those 
quity,  appeared  under  the  title  of  LiVkES  Di.s  Fais  u'Armls 
1EVALLER1E,  by  Christina  of  Pisa'.     Petr^irch  DE   REMtDlls 

jt'E  FortuNjK,  a  set  of  Latin  dialogues,  was  translated,  not 
Nicholas  d'Oresme,  but  by  two  of  the  oflicers  of  the  royai 
hoiischold',  in  compliment  to  Petrarch  at  his  leaving  France'.  Many 
philosoiihical  pieces,  particularly  in  astrology,  of  which  Charles  V.,  was 
iwnark.ilily  fond,  were  translated  before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  ccn- 
t,:-  ng  these,  I  must  not  pass  over  the  QirADRiPARirri'M  of 

J'  Nicholas  d'Oresme;  the  AGRICULTURE*,  or  Llimi  RURA- 

L  lODORf.M,  of  Peter  dc  Crescentiis,  a  physician  of  Bonunia, 

a!  car  1285,  by  a  nameless  fri.ir  preacher";  and  the  book  DE 

PRol'Rtfci'AriBUS  RERL'M  of  Barlholomcw  Anglicus,  the  Pliny  of  the 
monks,  by  John  Corbichon,  an  Augustine  monk^  I  have  seen  a  French 
manuscript  of  Guido  de  Colonna's  Trojan  romance,  the  hand-writing 
of  which  belongs  to  this  century". 

In  the  fifteenth  centur)-  it  became  fashionable  among  the  French,  to 
polish  and  reform  their  old  rude  translations  made  two  hundred  years 
before  ;  and  to  reduce  many  of  their  metrical  versions  into  prose.  Al 
the  same  time,  the  rage  of  translating  ecclesiastical  tracts  began  to 
decrease.  The  Litter  circumstance  was  partly  owing  to  the  iniroduc- 
xioa  of  better  books,  and  partly  to  the  invention  of  printing.  Instead 
of  prooiring  laborious  and  expensive  translations  of  the  ancient 
bthcrs,  the  printers,  who  multiplied  greatly  towards  the  close  of  this 
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centurj',  found  their  advantage  in  publishing  new  translations  of  more 
ajjrco.ible  books,  or  in  giving  ancient  versions  in  a  modern  dress'.  Yel 
in  this  century  some  of  the  more  recent  doctors  of  the  churcJi  were 
translated.  Not  to  mention  the  epistles  of  saint  Jerom,  which 
Antoinc  Dufour,  a  Dominican  friar,  presented  in  French  to  Anne  de 
Brctagnc,  consort  to  king  Charles  VIII.,  we  find  st.  Anselm's  CVK 
Deus  Homo',  Lamentations  of  st.  Bernard,  Sum  of  Theologv 
of  /Ubertus  Magnus,  The  Prick  OF  DIVINE  Love  '  of  st.  Bonavcn- 
ture  a  seraphic  doctor',  with  other  pieces  of  the  kind,  exhibited  in  the 
French  language  before  the  year  1480,  at  the  petition  and  under  the 
patronage  of  many  devout  duchesses.  Yet  in  the  mean  time,  the  lives 
of  saints  and  sacred  history  gave  way  to  a  species  of  narrative  more 
entertaining  and  not  less  fabulous.  Little  more  than  Josephus,  and  a 
few  Mart^'RDOMS,  were  now  translated  from  Latin  into  French. 

The  truth  is,  the  French  translators  of  this  century  were  chiefly  Ctll- 
ploycd  on  profane  authors.  At  its  commencement,  a  French  abridge- 
ment of  the  three  first  dccads  of  Livy  was  produced  by  Henri  Ronuin 
a  canon  of  Tournay.  In  the  year  1416,  Jean  de  Courci,  a  knight  of 
Normandy,  gave  a  translation  of  some  Latin  chronicle,  a  HiSTOKVOF 
THE  Greeics  and  ROMANS,  entitled  BouQUASSiERE.  In  1403,  Jean 
de  Courteauissc,  a  doctor  in  theology  at  Paris,  translated  Senccca  on 
the  Four  Cardinal  Virtues'.  Under  the  reign  ofking  Charles  VII. 
JcanCossa  translated  the  Chronology  ofMatiheus  Palmeriusa  learned 
Florentine,  and  a  writer  of  Italian  poetry  in  imitation  of  Danlc  In 
the  dedication  to  Jane  HI.,  queen  ofjei-usalem,  and  among  otlicr  titles 
countess  of  Provence,  the  translator  apologises  for  supposing  her  high- 
ness to  be  ignorant  of  Latin ;  when  at  the  same  time  he  is  fully  con- 
vinced, that  a  lady  endowed  with  so  much  natural  grace,  must  be  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  that  language.    '  Mais  pour  sc  que  le  vulgar 

I  I  take  this  opportunity  ofob^rvine,  that  one  of  these  w«  the  rom.incc  r.f  *ir  f .  wcnoT 
f  r  1-AC,  IranilalcJ  froin  the  I>ttlin  by  KDbcrt  de  Uorron.  at  tlic  I     or 

III.     'J  liis  new    LANCtujT.    I  believe,  is  the  "iimc  wllich  \  fly 
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'  Fnuicoys  est  plus  commun,  j'  ai  pris  peine  y  translaicr  Lidite  ocuvre.' 
Two  Dllicr  translations  were  offered  to  Charles  VII.  in  the  year  1445. 
One,  of  the  first  funic  war  of  Leonard  of  Arezto,  an  anonymous 
writer,  who  docs  not  chusc  to  publish  his  name  a  cause  de  sa  pf/iletxe ; 
and  the  Stratagems  of  Frontinus,  often  cited  by  John  of  Salisbury, 
and  mentioned  in  the  Epistles  of  Peter  of  Blois,[Epist.  94.]  by  Jean  de 
Rouroy,  a  Parisian  theologist.  Under  Louis  XL,  Sebasti.in  Mamcrot 
Soissons,  in  the  year  1466,  attempted  a  new  translation  of  the  Ro- 
LEON  :  and  he  professes,  that  he  undertook  it  solely  with  a  view  of 
Mnproving  or  decorating  the  French  language'. 

Many  French  versions  of  classics  appeared  in  this  century.  A  trans- 
lation of  Quintus  Curtius  is  dedicated  to  Charles  duke  of  Burgimdy, 
in  1468*.  Six  years  afterwards,  the  same  liberal  patron  commanded 
Cirvir's  Commentaries  to  be  translated  by  Jean  du  Chesne-"". 
Terence  was  made  French  by  Guillaume  Rippe,  the  king's  secretary, 
in  the  year  1466.  The  following  year  a  new  translation  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  was  executed  by  an  ecclesiastic  of  Normandy*.  But 
much  earlier  in  the  century,  Laurence  Premierfait,  mentioned  above, 
tntnslated,  I  suppose  from  the  Latin,  the  Oeconomics  of  Aristotle,  and 
Tully's  DE  Amicitia  and  de  Senectute,  before  the  year  14:6*.  He 
is  samI  idso  to  have  translated  some  pieces,  perhaps  the  Epistles,  of 
Seneca'.  Encouraged  by  this  example,  Jean  de  Luxembourgh, 
Laurence's  cotcmporar)',  translated  Tull/s  Oration  against  Vcrres. 
t  must  not  forget,  that  Hippocrates  .ind  Galen  were  translated  from 
tin  into  French  in  the  year  1429.  The  translator  was  Jean  Tonrtier, 
Bieon  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  then  regent  of  France  ;  and  he  humbly 
Rauotil  Palvin,  confessor  and  physician  to  the  duchess,  and 
J  r,  first  physician    to  the  duke,  and   graduate  en  Pestude 

f.'  V,  and  master  Roullan,  physician  and  astronomer  of  the 

Ui  "f  Paris,  amicably  to  amend  the  faults' of  this  translation, 

which  is  intended  to  place  the  science  and  practice  of  medicine  on  a 


i;id  of  our 

■■, ...;.._.   ,,.^,...^j.     MS& 

'     M11&.     ibu!.  L'M  liit  J<titts  dn  Ram*uu,  in  ico  books. 

Rtg.  19  E  \  i 

.  -^-  Keg.  17  F.  i.     .". lul  ptclures. 

-cum  MbS.  Reg.  i6  i>  vu»     With  picturti>    Another  appeared  by  Robert 
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new  foundation.     I  presume  it  was  from  a  Latin  version  that  the  ILIAD, 
alxiut  this  period,  was  translated  into  Krcnch  rriL'tre. 

AiiKiog  oilier  pieces  that  might  be  enumerated  in  this  centur\',  in 
tlic  year  141:,  Guillaume  de  Tignonvillc,  provost  of  Paris  IranO.ucd 
the  Dicta  PmLOior'UOKl'M':  as  did  Jean  Gallopes  dean  nf  the  col- 
legiate church  of  St.  Louis,  of  Salsoyc,  in  Normandy,  the  iTKK  ViTA 
HUMAN.tof  Guillaume  prior  of  Chalis^  This  version,  entitled  LE 
Pei.erinage  »e  i.A  Vie  Hu-Maine,  is  dedicated  to  Jean  queen  of 
Sicily,  above  mentioned  ;  a  duchess  of  Anjou  and  a  countess  of  Pro- 
vence :  who,  without  any  sort  of  difficulty,  could  make  a  transition 
Irom  the  Life  of  sir  Lancelot  to  that  of  st.  Austin,  and  who  sometimes 
quitted  the  tribunal  of  the  Coi;rt  of  Love  to  confer  with  learned 
ecclesiastics,  in  an  age  when  gallantry  and  religion  were  of  equal  im- 
portance. He  also  translated,  from  the  same  author,  a  composition  of 
the  same  ideal  and  contemplative  cast,  called  Le  Pei.ERIN  DE  L'AME, 
highly  esteemed  by  those  visionaries  who  preferred  religious  allegory 
to  romance,  which  was  dedicitcd  to  the  duke  of  Bedford'.  In  H<-nnel 
college  librar>-  at  C:unbridge,  there  is  an  elegant  illuminai  if 

Bonavtnlure's  Life  of  Christ,  translated  by  Gallopes;  1  •  a 

curious  picture  of  the  tr.ansIalor  presenting  his  version  toon  ,  '. 

About  the  same  time,  but  before   1427,  Jean  de  Guerre  .1 

Latin  compilation  of  all  that  was  marvellous  in  Pliny,  .'^  nl 

Otia  Imperialia,  a  book  abounding  in  wonders,  of  our  •  in 

Gervais  of  Tilburj-*.  The  French  romance,  entitled  L'  ASSAILLAMTi 
was  now  translated  from  the  Latin  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Cologne: 
and  the  Latin  tract  UE  BONIS  Moribl'S  of  Jacobus  Magnus,  confessor 
to  Charles  Vll.,  about  the  year  1422,  was  made  French*.  Ratlicr 
earlier,  Jean  de  Premierfait  tianslated  BOCCACIO  DE  Casibus  VmoRUM 
ILLUSTRIUM'.  Nor  shall  I  be  thought  to  deviate  too  far  from  mjf 
detail,  which  is  confined  to  Latin  originals,  when  I  mention  bciea 
book,  the  translation  of  which  into  French  conduced  in  an  cminciU 
degree  to  circulate  materials  for  poetry :  this  is  Boccacio's  DECAMLttOX, 
which  Premierfait  also  translated,  at  the  command  of  queen  Jane  of 
Navarre,  who  seems  to  have  made  no  kind  of  conditions  about  su|>- 
pressing  the  licentious  stories,  in  the  year  1414'. 

1  Prit   Afii;  MS?  Kecy  TO  A-  viii,  Sxpius  ibid    Tliis  vtraion  was  traDshted  into  Eoflfall 

'"  ■"'■.. 

<  it,  336.    Oudin.  iii.  976.    GutlUumc  UwtJ  Atiout 
:  r-<  eupp.:>5e^  t^T,  to  tjc  ft  lalin  |W<«.      tt  t*  Ivjv* 

>[  SowtK,  an  EncU^ttm- 
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x>  K  iv.    EnslUlMd 

^.    T    t.cticvc,   u    Jofca 
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"am  Dot  exactly  informed,  wlicn  the  EnilIP  of  Virj^il  was  trnnslatcd 
Jntn  n  sort  of  metrical  romance  or  history  of  Eneas  under  the  title  of 
I  ■  IS  oiMl^lLE  PAR  VlkGILE,  by  Guillaumc  de  Roy.    But 

ti.  A, IS  printed  at  Lyons  in  14S3,  and  appears  to  have  been 

iinisbcd  not  mnny  years  before.  Among  the  translators  historical 
additions,  arc  the  description  of  the  first  foundation  of  Troy  by  F'riatn, 
aod  the  succession  of  Ascanius  and  his  descendants  after  the  death  of 
Tumus.  He  intiToduces  a  digression  upon  Boccacio,  for  giving  in  his 
Faix  of  Pri  VCKS  an  account  of  the  death  of  Dido,  different  from  that 
in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Eneid.  Among  his  omissions,  he  p.isses 
over  Encas's  descent  into  hell,  as  a  tale  manifestly  forged,  and  not  to 
be  believed  by  any  rational  reader:  as  if  many  other  parts  of  thetraa- 
siator's  story  were  not  ecjually  fictitious  and  incretiibic'. 

The  conclusion  intended  to  be  diawn  from  this  long  digression  is 
obvious.  By  means  of  these  French  translations,  our  countrymen, 
who  undcrstocxl  French  much  better  than  Latin,  became  acquainted 
with  many  useful  books  which  they  would  not  olhonvise  have  known. 
With  such  .issistanccs,  a  commodious  access  to  the  classics  was  opened, 
and  the  knowledge  of  ancient  literature  facilitated  and  familiarised  in 
England,  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  is  imagined  ;  and  at  a  lime, 
when  little  more  than  the  productions  of  speculative  monks,  and  irrc- 
fragmble  doctors,  could  be  obtained  or  were  studied.  Very  few 
Englishmen,  I  will  venture  to  pronounce,  had  read  Livy  before  the 
Uaasl.ition  of  Bcrcheur  was  imported  by  the  regent  duke  of  Bedford. 
It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  Roman  poets  and  historians  were  now 
read  in  Engbnd,  in  the  original.  But  the  Latin  language  was  for  the 
most  part  confmed  to  a  few  ecclesiastics.  When  these  authors,  there- 
fore, appeared  in  a  language  almost  as  intelligible  as  the  English,  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  illiterate  and  common  readers,  and  contributed 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  national  erudition,  and  to  form  a  popular  tnstc. 
£ven  the  French  versions  of  the  religious,  philosophical,  historical, 
and  allegorical  compositions  of  those  more  enlightened  Latin  writers 
who  llouiished  in  the  middle  ages,  had  their  use,  till  better  books  came 
into  \'ogue:  pregnant  as  they  were  with  absurdities,  they  communicated 
instruction  on  various  and  new  subjects,  enlarged  the  field  of  informa- 
tion, and  promoted  the  love  of  reading,  by  gratifying   that  growing 
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literar)' curiosity  which  now  began  to  want  nnaterials  for  ''  ';'• 

of  its  operations.     How  greatly  our  poets  in  general  availcl  s 

of  these  treasures,  we  may  collect  from  this  circunislanC'.  a 

such  writers  as  Chaucer  and  Lydgate,  men  of  education  ai  .•, 

when  they  translate  a  Latin  author,  appear  to  execute  their  work 
through  the  medium  of  a  French  version.  It  is  needless  to  pursue  this 
history  of  French  translation  any  farther.  I  have  given  my  reason  for 
introducing  it  at  all.  In  the  next  age,  a  great  and  universal  revolu- 
tion in  literature  ensued  ;  and  the  EngUsh  themselves  began  to  torn 
their  thoii;;hls  to  translation. 

These  French  versions  enabled  Caxton,  our  first  printer,  to  enrich 
the  state  of  letters  in  this  country  with  many  valuable  publications.  He 
found  it  no  difficult  task,  either  by  himself,  or  the  help  of  his  friends, 
to  turn  a  considerable  number  of  these  pieces  into  Enghsh,  which  he 
printed.  Ancient  learning  had  as  yet  made  too  little  progress  among 
us,  tu  encourage  this  enterprising  and  industrious  artist  to  publish  the 
Roman  authors  in  their  original  language* :  and  had  not  the  Frcndi 
furnished  him  with  these  materials,  it  is  not  likely,  that  Virgil,  Ovid, 
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cero,  and  many  other  good  writers,  would  by  the  means  of  his  press 
»ve  been  circulated  in  the  English  tongue,  so  early  as  the  close  of  ibe 
fifteenth  century. 


SECTION    XXV. 


The  first  poet  that  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  is  John  Harding'. 
He  was  of  northern  extraction,  and  educated  in  the  family  of  lord 
Henry  Percy'  :  and,  at  twenty-five  years  of  age  hazarded  his  fortunes 
as  a  volunteer  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  fought  against  iJje 
Scots  in  ilic  year  1403.  He  appears  to  have  been  indefatigable  in  ex- 
amining original  records,  chiefly  with  a  design  of  ascertaining  the 
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fcalt)'  due  from  ihc  Scottish  kings  to  the  crown  of  i  he 

cnrricd  many  instruments  from  Scotland,  for  the  ■_  ns 

important  enquir)',  nt  tlie  hninrd  of  his  life,  which  lit  dc-livcic^i  «t 
diflcrent  times  to  the  V.  and  VI.  Henry,  and  to  Kdward  IV.  These 
investigations  seem  to  have  fixed  his  mind  on  the  study  of  our  nAtunil 
anti(|uities  and  history.  At  length  he  cloathcd  his  researches  in  rhyme, 
which  he  dcdic.itcd  under  that  form  to  Edward  IV.,  and  with  the  lido 
of  Tlu  Chronicle  of  England  unto  the  reigjtc  of  king  Ed'otard  IV,  in 
vers^.  The  copy  prob-ibly  presented  to  the  king,  although  it  exhibits 
at  the  end  tlic  arms  of  Henry  Percy  earl  of  Northumbcrbind,  most 
elegantly  transcribed  on  vellum,  and  adorned  with  superb  illuminations, 
is  preserved  among  Selden's  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library'.  Our 
author  is  concise  and  compendious  in  his  narrative  of  events  from 
IJrutus  to  the  reign  of  king  Henry  IV.  :  he  is  much  more  minute  and 
diffuse  in  relating  those  affairs  of  which,  for  more  than  the  space  of 
sixty  years,  he  was  a  living  witness,  and  which  occurred  from  that 
jKrriod  to  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  poem  seems  to  h.ive  been 
completed  about  the  year  r 470.     In  his  final  chapter  he  lie 

king,  to  recall  his  rival  king  Henry  VI.  and  to  restore  the  1  ^  of 

that  unhappy  prince. 

This  work  is  almost  beneath  criticism,  and  lit  only  for  the  attention 
of  an  antiquary.  Harding  may  be  pronounced  to  be  the  most  impa> 
lent  ot  our  metrical  histori.ins,  especially  when  we  recollect  the  great 
improvements  which  English  poetry  had  now  received.  I  will  not  even 
except  Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  lived  in  the  infancy  of  taste  and  ver- 
sification. The  chronicle  of  this  authentic  and  l.iborious  annalist  has 
hardly  those  more  modest  graces,  which  could  properly  recommend 
and  adorn  a  detail  of  the  British  story  in  prose.  He  has  left  some 
pieces  in  prose :  and  Winstanly  says,  '  as  his  prose  was  very  uscfull, 
'  so  was  his  poetry  as  much  dclightfuU."  I  am  of  opinion,  th.it  both 
his  prose  and  poetry  are  equ.iUy  useful  and  delightful  What  can  be 
more  frigid  and  unanimated  than  these  lines  .' 

Kyng  .\rthur  tlicn  in  .\vaIon  so  dyed. 
Where  he  was  burjcd  in  a  chiipel  fayre 

>  Henry  VI-  granted  immiinilic%  to  Hanlin^  in  MVcnil  pRCenu  Icr  prixnirinf  the  Bood 
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Which  nowe  is  made,  and  fully  edifyed, 

The  mynstcr  church,  this  day  of  great  repayre 

Of  Glastenbury.  where  nowc  he  hath  his  layre  ; 

Cut  then  it  was  called  the  blackc  chapell 

Of  crur  lady,  as  chronit'-es  can  tell. 

Where  Gcryn  carle  of  Chartres  then  abode 

Besyde  his  lombc,  for  whole  devocion, 

Whither  Lancelot  de  Lake  came,  as  he  rode 

Upon  the  chase,  with  trompet  and  claryon  ; 

And  Geryn  told  hym,  ther  all  up  and  downe 

How  Arthur  was  there  layd  in  sepulture 

For  which  with  hym  to  abydc  he  hyght  ful  sure*. 

Fuller  affirms  our  author  to  have  'drunk  as  deep  a  draught  of 
*  Helicon  as  any  of  his  age.'  An  assertion  partly  true  :  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  diction  and  im.igery  of  our  poetic  composition 
would  have  reuuiincd  in  just  the  same  state  had  Harding  never 
wrote. 

In  this  reign,  the  first  mention  of  the  king's  poet,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  LaUrkaTE,  occurs.  John  Kay  was  appointed  poet 
Liiunrate  to  Edward  IV.  It  is  extraordinary,  that  he  should  have 
left  no  pieces  of  poetry  to  prove  his  pretensions  in  some  degree  to 
this  office,  with  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  invested  by  the 
Idng,  at  his  return  from  Italy.  The  only  composition  he  has  trans- 
mittrd  to  posterity  is  a  prose  English  translation  of  a  Latin  history 
of  Uic  liiege  of  Rhodes'  :  in  the  dedication  addressed  to  king 
Edward,  or  rather  in  the  title,  he  styles  himself  hys  humble  potte 
toMtraif.  Although  this  our  laureate  furnishes  us  with  no  materials 
■s  a  poet,  yet  his  office,  which  here  occurs  for  the  first  time  under 
this  dciKcmination,  must  not  pass  unnoticed  in  the  annals  of  English 
poctT)',  and  will  produce  a  short  digression. 

Grcit  confusion  has  entered  into  this  subject,  on  account  of  the 
degrees   in   grammar,    which   included  rhetoric    and  versification*, 
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'  anciently  taken  in  our  universities,  particularly  at  Oxford  :  on  wlu'cb 
I'occasion,  a  wrcuh  of  laurel  was  presented  to  the  new  graduate,  who 
was  afterwards  usually  styled  /icdfa   laurtntus^.      These   scholastic 
laureatiims,  however,  seem  to  liave  given  rise  to  the  nppelUiion  in 
^<]uestirin.     I  will  give  some  instances  at  Oxford,  which  at  the  some 
'lime  will  explain  the  nature  of  the  studies  for  which  our  accadcmical 
philologists  received  Uicir  rewards.     About  the  year   1470,  one  John 
Watson,  a  student  in  grammar,  obtained  a  concession    to  be  gra- 
duated and   luurcatcd  in  that  science ;   on  condition  that  he  com- 
posed one  hundred  Latin  verses  in  praise  of  the  university,  and  « 
Latin  comedy'.    Another  grammarian   was    distinguished  with  the 
ssanv  badge,  after  having  stipulated,  that,  at  the  next  pv:'         ^-r.  he 
wuuld  aftix  the  same  number  of  hexameters  on  the  gre.  St 

Mary's  church,  that  they  might  be  seen  by  the  whole  univcr^f^v.  ihi* 
u-as  at  that  period  the  most  convenient  mode  of  publication.  [VtiA 
foJ.  162.]    About  the  same  time,  one   Maurice  Byrchens.  '    lar 

in  rhetoric,  supplicated  to  be  admitted  to  read  lectures, '.:  .  Jx 

L»  degree,  in  that   faculty  ;  and  his  petition  was  gianlcd,  v..th  *  pciv 
Ivisinn,  that  he  should  write  one  hundred  verses  on  the  glorj-  of  the  ani- 
^  d  not  suffer  Ovids  ART   OF  LovE.  and  the  Elcgjc*  d 

1  :^\  to  be  studied  in  his  auditory*.     Not  long  aiicrv;tnii<  ooe 

Uuiman,  another  rhetorician,  having  complied  with  the  tcm> 
iiposcd,  of  cxpl.iining  the  first  book  of  TuUy's  Of  ncES,  aad  Lkewise 
be  first  of  his  EriSIXES,  without  xay  pecuniary  emolument,  was  gtadl»- 
1  in  rhetoric  :  and  a  crown  of  laurel  was  pubhdy  phccd  ca  hk 
ItfHA  by  the  hands  of  the  cbacccllor  of  the  uaircr&itjr'.  AbcAl  lh> 
year  1489",  Skelton  was  laurcatcd  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  rcu  i4)J.»as 
permitted  to  wear  his  laurel  at  Cambridge'.    Roben  XMuttiagtai 

I  Vkai  aa|r  of  tkcsc  cndand  ^naaMram  «ac  i<liii««l  (a  tack  b^ik  arr  «•■ 
jjbMir  !■■»>«««<  in  tke  CcmvowK^OMC  wWk  •  t«d  nd  fsael  K^iii  Cm.*.  Owm 
QM  r»  •- 

gM>aH>  <•  tbe  laanad  Mr    .S'raMn,  lt>n>r  cf  Ike  Ardans  u 
ifMSI  nA  fria  anvs  to  the  KieiiMn  «(  tw 


TIM 


tL:, 


1  CHitftl 

Oiil*«i««^  riMinc  two.  ><«.    , 

I  ikMvlkM*  H  nee'  W  tW  ttmm  m 

,  h  ^^t  piiftd  la  ti^^a^* K»»tjo«,i 

riMi^ia*  MMfeo  Sk«tMa'< 
MiUUbL  IftK  <»« 

NiySMtoBwcMlkci 
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ifds  xhc  last  instance  of  a  rhetorical  degree  at  Ox/brd.     He  was  a 
.1,  and  eminent  for  his  various  treatises  in  grammar,  and 
:yin  Latin  poetry  :  having  exercised  his  art  many  years,  and 
to  the  customary  demand  of  an  hundred  verses,  he  was 
>,.v..^.j  rtith  the  laurel  in  the  year  1512'.     This  title  is  prefixed  to 
of  his  grammatical    s>stems.     'ROBERTl  Whittintoni   LicA- 
'■'■'■  ■■■  GrammaitcesAfagistri,'PKOTO\'\'TisAnglia!,  injlormtissima 
AchaJilllia  Laureati,  ue  Octo  Partibus  Orationis^' 
IP  Jii>  lAMiGYRlC  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  he  mentious  his  laurel, 

Suscipe  LAI'RICOMI  Munuscula  parva  Roberti'. 

With  regard  to  the  Poet  Laureate  of  the  kings  of  England,  an 
OftCCT  of  ibc  court  remaining  under  that  title  to  this  day,  he  is  un- 
doubtedly the  same  that  is  styled  the  King's  Versifier,  and  to  whom 
one  hundred  shillings  were  paid  as  his  annual  stipend,  in  the  year 
13$  t.      But  when  or  how  that    title  commenced,   and  whether  this 
officer  was  ever  solemnly  [crowned  with  laurel  at  his  first  investiture, 
1   fi  in  not  pretend  to  determine,  after  the  searches  of  the  learned 
I  on  tliis  question  have  proved   unsuccessful.     It  seems  most 
jle,  that   tlie  barbarous  and  inglorious  name  of  Versifier 
Bully  gave  place  to  an  appellation  of  more  elegance  and  dignity  :  or 
ilbcr,  Uiat  at  length,  those  only  were  in  general  invited  to  this  appoint- 
ment, u'bo    had  received  accadcmical  sanction,    and  bad  merited  a 
—    ■  n  of  laurel  in  the  universities  for  their  abilities  in  Latin  compo- 
particularly  Latin  versification.    Thus  the  king's  Laureate  was 
pming  more  th.xn  '?l  graduated  rhetorician  employed  in  the  service 
the  Icing.'    That  he  originally  wrote  in   Latin,  appears  from  the 
Tmcicnttitlc7WJt^t<i/(3r  .-and  maybcmoreover  collected  from  the  two  Latin 
pocmss,  which  Daston  and  Guliehnus,  who  appear  to  have  respectively 
m  the  capacity  of  royal  poets  to  Richard  I.  and  Edward  IL 
'v  composed  on    Richard's  crusade,  and   Edward's  siege    of 
istle*. 

ilernard,  successively  poet  laureate  of  Henry  VH.,  affords 

_;er  proof  that  this  officer  was  a  Latin  Scholar.     He  was  a 

i:__        .  1  uoulousc,andan  Augustine  monk.    He  wasnotonly  the  king's 

I  Rcci'lr.  t'niv   Oyon,  tii  «upr.  G.  fTJ.  b>  187.  Ik 

•ttintnn)  In  florefltimimA  Ottwieoii  achad«mia  laurcall.* 

■,  .F.,    •  F.vf  1;.  iiiiil    t-'...'.(:nt   Wlntlinh.ni  fVt..  r.ii  r.r..u.\-alis 


C.lli.-.l    AMIIif'P..  .->■.      llu.   l-.-.l>    1.  M- 

o.,  (ihI  Kme  other  collccton.    Tboc  pieces 


<  Uy  llu  «>;,  Iluiuu  u  tailed  by  U.tlc  '  A/vrnr/au  afitd  OMminutM.'    Cent  n.  ca|k  9b 
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poet  Laurentc',  as  it  is  supposed, but  his  historiographer*, .' 
in   grammer  to  prince   Arthur.      He    obtained    many 
preferments  in  England.'    All  the  pieces  now  to  be  foun    . 
wrote  in  the  character  of  poet  laureate,  are  in  Latin*.     11; 
AdiiRESS  to  Henry  tlu  tiglil for  the  most  auspicious 
t<nlh  year  of  his  reign,  with   an  EpitiialA-MIUN  o" 
Francis  the  Dauphin  of  France  wit/l  the  i'in^s  ditti^Mier^. 


al 

..     .  be 

•    .  OH 

.-ke 
A  New 


Year's  Gift  for  the  year  1515*.    And  verses  wishinij  prnsivi mv  to 
his  majesty's  thirteenth  year'.     He  has  left  some  Latin  I  nd 

many  of  his  Latin  prose  pieces,  which  he  wrote  in  ilw  i,^-...,  of 
historiographer  to  both  inonarchs  are  remaining*. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  customary  for  the  royal  l.-itirvate  to 
write  in  English,  till  the  reformation  of  religion  had  begun  tudiuiinisb 
the  veneration  for  the  Latin  language :  or  rather,  till  the  love  cil'nwelt)-, 
and  a  better  sense  of  things,  had  banished  the  narrow  pedantries  of 
monastic  erudition,  and  taught  us  to  cultivate  our  native  tongue  In 
the  mean  time  it  is  to  be  wished,  that  another  change  mi'^hi  at  least 
be  suffered  to  t.ike  place  in  the  execution  of  this  institu'  •  13 

confessedly   Gothic,   and  unaccommodated   to   modem  ] 

mean,  that  the  more  than  annual  return  of  a  composition  va  a  (rile 


^  See  an  iu&tni 
tv  idc  way.  (1; 


:U. 


I  Lheir  whole  uppuct  as  gliueiliig  triih  the  richest  pi  ^ 
They  wanted  nutlxinK  but  the  LAirnKtt. 


Afterwards,  however,  there   U  the  nibric   Attiulfr  Cf»ahcrr,  l^tftSATK  Av£r  t* 

\V,.tL>.  ,.,  .,    .. 

-  A[.u-i>il'>  /  V  net  and  histcmo^Tspher  to  hi*  imperial  mAicMy.     ^dww 

to  1m,,,     II  c  ihnt  Petrarch  waA  burcAtcd  rf^  [M^t  And  ht%l':'M  til 

r->hip  of  Si.    LcouArd'ft  licnpititl  ctt  ficdfurd,  m  ' 
I  iidcra  of  Brascng&e  coUcj^c,  Oxford,  to  the  yc 


thrka 

.:.    If 

IX 


fAUc  iiuantily  in  (he  fir^i  lijic, 

Inrtii'    I'"" 

*  And  a  Latin  life  of  .St.  A 

*  A  chronicle  of  the  life  an 
MS^.  Coilrm    liOMITlAN     A-    ^  ^  :u 

king.     IbiiL  Jtti.  A.  4.  Jut.  A  ], 


Martin  de  Palfintve. 

.8;. 

»  A.  x-    Tlic  copy  presented.     In  poper.    There  U  t  tin 


iVrVin  WatMk. 
the  rctfiU  uir  l&At 
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Bent  would  lie  no  longer  required.  I  am  conscious  1  say  this  at  a 
,  when  the  best  of  kin^s  affords  the  most  just  and  copious  theme 
fcf  panegyric:  but  Ispeakitata  time,  when  the  department  is  honourably 
filled  bj-  a  poet  of  taste  and  genius,  which  arc  idly  wasted  on  the 
most  splendid  subjects,  when  they  are  imposed  by  constraint,  and 
perjjctually  repeated. 

To  what  is  here  incidentally  collected  on  an  article  more  curious 
Uian  important,  I  add  an  observation,  which  shews  that  the  practice 
of  other  nations  in  this  respert  altogether  correspond  with  that  of  our 
04m.  Wlicn  we  read  of  the  laurcated  poets  of  Italy  and  Germany,  we 
arc  to  remember,  that  they  most  commonly  received  this  honour  from 
the  state,  or  some  university  ;  seldom  at  least  not  immediately,  from 
ibc  prince  :  and  if  we  find  any  of  these  professedly  employed  in  the 
department  of  a  court-poet,  that  they  were  not,  in  consequence  of  that 
peculiar  situation,  styled  poets  laureate.  The  destinction,  at  least  in 
general,  was  previously  conferred'. 

John  Scogan  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  Chancer,  but  this  is  a  mistake*.  He  was  educated  at  Oriel  college 
in  Oxford  :  and  being  an  excellent  mimic,  and  of  great  pleasantry  in 
ooB%-crsation,  became  the  favorite  buffoon  of  the  court  of  Kdward 
1  v.,  in  which  he  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his  life.  Bale  inaccu- 
rately calls  Scogan,  the  Jocmji.atc)R  of  Edward  IV. :  by  which  word 
he  seems  simply  to  understand  the  king's  JoKER,  for  he  certainly 
could  not  moan  that  Scogan  was  his  majesty's  MlNSTRFX'.  Andrew 
Boirde  a  tnad  physician  and  a  dull  poet  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V'lll., 
published  his  jtSTs,  under  the  title  of  Scogin's  Jests*,  which  are  with- 
out humour  or  invention  ;  and  gii-c  us  no  very  favour.ible  idea  of  the 
delicacy  of  the  king  and  courtiers,  who  could  be  exhilarated  by  the 
merriinents  of  such  a  \sTiter.    A  Moral  Balade,  printed  in  Chaucer's 


J  Tfce  reader  who  re.' 
burraf  jno  <>f  f ^v;ls,  :•  i  < 


«lll. 


form  of  the  creation  of  ihr 
m  ihe  year  ton.     '  I  cr. 
UurcJ  and  iv)',  and  weannjs  a  nni>  of 


r«h 


,  Pout  LAi'iutATB.  in  the 

'  ron.  iii.  f.  710.     It  U  liner' 
.ly  written  by  the  former,  .'- 


.if 
...  ■■-    •( 

of  the  Holy  Ttinily,  the  father,  «an,  And  lioly 

I  tie  poem  addreiwd  by  ChAl*c«r  CO 
xvi. 


■  !«»»»  thur  h?  »*rM  nf  Ori*l  crtllfji? :  for  he  tiwtVt  of  tetirinf, 

'    '  ■->«,  while  the  pluffiie  irx«  41  04f.jvil    TTtes* 

nothioc  boidea?  /*r.  'On  a  time  is  Ldil,' 
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works,  addressed  to  the  dukes  of  Cbrencc,  Bedford,  and  Glouctstcr, 
and  sent  from  a  tavern  in  the  V'intry  at  London,  is  attributed  to 
Scogan'.  But  our  jocular  Ixird  evidently  mistakes  his  talents  when  he 
attcnxpts  to  give  advice.  This  piece  is  the  dullest  sermon  that  ever 
was  written  in  the  octave  stania.  B;ilc  mentions  his  CoMEDLES,[xi.70.) 
which  certainly  mean  nolhiiijj  dramatic,  and  are  perhaps  only  bis 
jEsr5  above-mentioned.  He  seems  to  have  Boiirishcd  atxHil  the 
year  1480. 

Two  didactic  poets  on  chemistr>' appeared  in  this  reign,  John  Norton 
and  George  Ripley.  Norton  was  a  native  of  Bristol",  and  the  most 
skilful  alchemist  of  his  agc^  His  poem  is  called  the  ORniNAL,  or  a 
manual  of  the  chemical  art'.  It  was  presented  to  Nevil  archbishop  of 
York,  who  was  a  great  patron  of  the  hermetic  philosophers'  ;  which 
were  lately  grown  so  numerous  in  England,  as  to  occasion  an  act  of 
parliament  against  the  transmutation  of  metals.  Norton's  reason  for 
treating  his  subject  in  English  rh>Tne,  was  to  circulate  the  principles 
of  a  science  of  the  most  consummate  utility  among  the  luilcwncd. 
[Pag  106.]  This  poem  is  totally  void  of  every  poetical  elegance. 
The  only  wonder  which  it  relates,  belonging  to  an  art,  so 
fertile  in  striking  inventions,  and  contributing  to  enrich  the 
store-house    of    Ar.ibian    romance    with    so    many    '  int 

imageries,  is   that   of  an    alchemist,  who  projected  a  1j  ,..1(1 

over  the  river  Thames  ne.ir  London,  crowned  with  pinnacles  01  gotil, 
which  being  studied  with  carbuncles,  diffused  a  blaze  of  light  in 
the  dark.  [Page  26.]  1  will  add  a  few  lines  only,  as  a  specimen 
of  his  versification. 

Wherefore  he  would  set  up  in  higth 
That  bridge,  for  a  wondcrfull  sight. 
With  pinnacles  guilt,  shininge  as  goulde, 
A  glorious  thing  for  men  to  bchoulde. 
Then  he  remembered  of  the  ncwe, 
Howe  greater  fame  shuldc  him  purscwc, 
If  he  mought  make  that  bridge  so  brightc. 
Thai  it  mought  shine  alsoe  by  night: 


1  It  ra>y  ret  V    ''-^    '':-■'•   ■" 

heyfM  Mi7 
riplrU.  unacF 
OHMS.      Tbctn;iL-  pit'  c,  i.nnicn  A^  (   ,i;r.i"-r  ■  i  i  i  r  -rii    |'    s,,-    |'..»il':ij  I  l.Kf 

I  expressly  given  ia  bcogui,  and  cAllcd  I'XLiviucutLU  Jua»hi5  Skogan.  M> 
ilU'       •       '••         r    -<",■"--.- -.-       ■..__..     ___.    ,    , 

of  Bn 
iPi..  list 

(s6tB-  4(0.     Norton  »n>tc  otticr  dieiuii.al  picrcs. 

4  Ohoin.  p.  9.  10.     Nurtuii  iJeclarcfc,  thai  he  leameU  hu  art  In  ^u  ilAy*.  «S  >A  j^u»  %£  «g& 
^  Ibid.  p.  33.  8a. 

*  A&hmolo,  ubi  lupr.  p.  455.     AV/ci. 
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And  SO  continCTve  and  not  breakc, 

Then  all  the  londe  of  him  would  spcakc,  &c.    [Page  26,] 

Norton's  heroes  in  the  occult  sciences  are  Bacon,  Albertus  Magnus, 

arid   Tv'.rM!iuiid   Lully,  to  whose  specious  promises  of  supplying  ihe 

:    England  with  inexhaustible  mines  of  philosophical  gold, 

ird  III.  became  an  illustrious  dupe'. 

C«orgc  Ripley,  Norton's  contemporary,  was  accomplished  in  many 

ts  of  erudition  ;  and  still  maintains  his  reputation  as  a  teamed 

bcmist  of  the  lower  ages.     He  was  a  canon  regular  of  the  monastcr)- 

Bridlington  in  Yorkshire,  a  great  traveller',  and  studied  both  in 

franoe  and   Italy.     At  his  return  from  abroad,  pope  Innocent  the 

jhlh  absolved  him  from  iheobscrvanceoflhe  rules  of  his  order,  that  he 

jltght   prosecute  his   studies   with   more   convenience  and  freedom. 

at  his  convent  not  concurring  with   this  very  liberal  induljjcnce,  he 

■nicd  Carmelite  at  St.  Uotolph's  in  Lincolnshire, and  died  ananchohtc 

I  that  fraternity  in  the  year  149&'.     His  chemical  poems  are  nothing 

ore  than    the  doctrines  of  alchemy  cloathed    in  plain   Unguage, 

a  very  rugged  versification.      The  capital  performance  is  THE 

DMI-OUND    OF    Alchemie,    written     in     the  year    1471*.     It  is 

the    octave  metre  and   dedicated  to    Edward    IV.     Ripley   has 

a  few  other  conif)ositions  on   his    favorite   science,  printed  by 

Ashmole,  who  was  an  enthusiast  in  this  abused  species  of  philosophy". 

^ne  of  them,  the  Medulla,  written  in  1476, is  dedicated  to  archbishop 

levQ^.    These  pieces  have  no  other  merit,  than  that  of  serving  to 

Hoi.  iibi  nipr,  p.  A43.  467.     And  Camden's  Rem.  p.^  H3.  edit.  1674.     Dy  the  way. 
1  tully  U  uid  to  nave  died  At  eighty  years  of  age,  in  the  year  1315.     WWt.  Art. 

li.tt  Rtplcy,  durine  hia  long  stay  at  Rh(V5cft,  cave  the  tcnighLs  of  Malta 
iMartl«  maintaininc  the  v^ar  aj^init  the  Turk^     Ubi  tu|ir.  p.  458      Ash- 

'  -  ■'■    ,  M.I- ,„^^_  withotil  iupDounffa  drrunutancc  equally  ii>- 

ihc  Philojiopner's  stone. 

'■'?■ 
, , ..  <_,,,  .,,  y  ..,,.    i.  -...-  ...I  ijnntcd  in  i5oi_.4t0-    Reprinted  by  Ashmole. 
ut  supr.  p.  icr.     It  has  been  thrice  transtalcu  into  Ijitin,  Axhro.  lit  supr.  p 
ftd.  110. 192.     Most  of  Ripley's  Latin  works  were  printed  by  LiuL  CoiulMChim, 

Ftamo. 

*  He  meiilioot  Ihe  abbey  church  at  Westminster  ai  uoliimhed.    Paf.  154.  «.  ty.  P.  156.  and 
M  y 

no 
iilii 

.i.d 
he 


.1  467.    Compare  Widmorc's  tint.  Wt^sraiiJtsTBit-Ajuiinr.  p.  174.  mii.  cdil.  >7$a.  4iu. 
'  Alba.  p.  J8^    See  also  p  J74.  leq. 


ho 
.  .111. 


But  a  w-ant  of  genius  will  be  no  longer  imputed  to  this  period  of  oor 
poetical  history,  if  the  poems  lately  discovered  Jt  Bristol,  and  wid  to 
have  been  WTiltcn  by  Thomas  Rowlie,  a  secular  pricat  of  that  plact, 
about  the  year  1470,  are  genuine. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  there  are  some  circumstances  which 
incline  us  to  suspect  these  pieces  to  be  a  modem  forgery.  On  the 
other  band,  as  there  is  some  degree  of  plausibility  in  tlie  history  of 
their  discovery,  as  they  possess  considerable  merit,  and  are  held  to  be 
the  real  productions  of  Rowlie  by  many  respectable  critics  ;  it  is  my 
duty  to  give  them  a  place  in  this  series  of  our  poetry,  if  it  was  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  world  might  be  furnished  with  an  opportunity 
of  examining  their  authenticity.  By  exhibiting  therefore  the  most 
specious  evidences,  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  brought  to  Iight\  and  by  producing  such 
specimens,  as  in  another  respect  cannot  be  deemed  unacceptable  ;  I 
will  endeavour,  not  only  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  public  on  a 
subject  that  has  long  engaged  the  general  attention,  and  has  never  yet 
been  fairly  or  fully  stated,  but  to  supply  the  more  inquisitive  reader 
with  every  argument,  both  external  and  internal,  for  determining  the 
merits  of  this  interesting  controversy.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  .Mid 
my  own  opinion,  on  a  point  at  least  doubtful :  but  with  the  greatest 
deference  to  decisions  of  much  higher  authority. 

About  the  year  1470,  William  Cannynge,  an  opulent  merchant  and 
an  alderman  of  Bristol,  afterwards  an  ecclesiastic,  and  dean  of  West- 
bury  college,  erected  the  magnificent  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Rcdcijfle^ 

iiiic;i;  ■       -      ■  :    ■  ,    -  ^     ■  '  ......      •    •:    _. 

Osbern  I  1 


UiUc 

The    pClTTl 


.M^^.  (J.  V  i,  11.  p    ;-,    .>  > 

edit    1770.  I  of  kivcrt,  . 

.   Tke  morair  i  .  rystyttt  of  J'}  y 

iv'.L.  >hcct5  in  fulio.      i  i.i    \^-.  3  ci'ufilct , 
vailleth  goc'd  example  lo  sec  For  him  thai  »oIc  not  the  contnirie  floe 
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nr  R.idclifr.  near  Bristol'.  In  a  muniment-room  over  the  northern 
af  the  church,  the  founder  placed  .nn  iron  chest,  secured  by  six 
^.^iit  locks';  which  seems  to  have  been  principally  intended  to  re- 
ceive instruments  relating  to  his  new  sinicture,  and  perhaps  to  his 
Mhrr  charilics',  inventories  of  vestments  and  ornaments*,  accompts  of 
church- ward  ens,  and  other  parochial  evidences.  He  is  said  to  have 
directed,  that  this  venerable  chest  should  be  annually  visited  and 
opened  by  the  mayor  and  other  chief  magistrates  of  Bristol,  attended 
b\  ■  .ind  church-wardens  of  the  parish :  and  that  a  feast  should 
b.  !  every  year,  on  the  day  of  visitation.  But  this  order,  that 
pan  ;it  least  which  relates  to  the  inspection  of  the  chest,  was  soon 
neglected. 

In  llie  year  1768,  when  the  present  new  bridge  at  Bristol  was  finished 
and  opened  for  passengers,  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  obscn'ed  on 
occjiinri  of  opening  the  old  bridge,  appeared  in  one  of  the  Bristol 
Joum.ils  ;  taken,  as  it  was  declared,  from  an  ancient  manuscript' 
Curiosity  was  naturally  raised  to  know  from  whence  it  came.     At 

.gth,  after  much  enquiry-  concerning  the  person  who  sent  this  singular 
,olt  to  the  ncwsp.^per,  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  a  youth  about 

itntccn  years  old,  whose  name  was  Chatterton  ;  and  whose  father 
had  been  sexton  of  Radcliffe  church  for  many  years,  and  also  master 
of  a  writing-school  in  that  parish,  of  which  the  church-wardens  were 
trustees.  The  father  however  was  now  dead :  and  the  son  was  at  first 
onu  illing  to  acknowledge,  from  whom,  or  by  what  means,  he  had  pro- 
cured so  valuable  an  original.  But  after  many  promises,  and  some 
threats,  he  confessed  that  he  received  a  MSS.  on  parchment  containing 
the  narrative  above-mentioned,  together  with  many  other  MSS.  on 
parchment,  from  his  father ;  who  had  found  them  in  an  iron  chest,  the 
same  that  1  have  mentioned,  placed  in  a  room  situated  over  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  church. 

It  ipin-ir;  that  the  father  became  possessed  of  these  MSS.  in  the 
For  in  that  year,  he  was  permitted,  by  the  church-wardens 
i|  ■  church,  to  take  from  this  chest  several  written  pieces  ol 

poTChtncnt,  supposed  to  be  illegible  and  useless,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 


V.UI  IVJ 


but  thU  u  m  ortnittistance  uT  no  etmscqueucc. 

r,  Jul  i,  i<7»,  fomierly 

I'^alTOL,  MSS.  A/ctuv. 

i-r. 
y«ir  1755,  Icfl  hy  wilt  to  the  Bodleun  libmry,  Urj*  cntl<*rlloo«, 
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4IO       THE  TALENTS  OF  CHATTERTON,  HIS  POETIC  FORGERIES. 

verting  them  into  covers  for  the  WTJting-boolcs  of  his  scholars.  It  is 
impossible  to  ascertain,  what,  or  how  tn.iny,  writings  were  dcslro>'cd, 
in  consequence  of  this  unwarrantable  indulgence.  Our  school-master, 
howrvcr,  whose  accomplishments  were  much  above  his  station,  and 
who  was  not  totally  destitute  of  a  taste  for  poetr>',  found,  as  it  is  said, 
in  this  immense  heap  of  obsolete  MSS.,  many  poems  written  by 
Thomas  Rowlie  alx)ve  mentioned,  priest  of  St.  John's  church  in 
Bristol,  and  the  confessor  of  alderman  Cannynge,  which  he  carefully 
preserved.  These  at  his  death,  of  course  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
son  of  Cannynge. 

Of  the  extraordinary  talents  of  this  young  man  more  will  be  said 
hercifter.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  at  present,  that  he  saw  tile 
merit  and  value  of  these  poems,  which  he  diligently  transcribed.  In 
the  year  1770,  he  went  to  London,  carrying  with  him  these  transcripts, 
and  many  originals,  in  hopes  of  turning  so  inestimable  a  treasure  to  his 
great  advantage.  But  from  these  flattering  expectations,  falling  into 
a  dissipated  course  of  life,  which  ill  suited  with  his  narrow  circum- 
st.Tnccs,  and  finding  that  a  writer  of  the  most  distinguished  taste  and 
judgment,  Mr.  Walpole,  had  pronounced  the  poems  to  be  suspicious, 
in  a  fit  of  despair,  arising  from  distress  and  disappointment,  he  de^ 
slroyed  all  his  papers,  and  poisoned  himself.  Some  of  the  poems 
however,  both  transcripts  and  originals,  he  had  previously  sold,  cither 
to  Mr.  Catcott,  a  merchant  of  Bristol,  or  to  Mr.  Barrett,  an  eminent 
surgeon  of  the  same  place,  and  an  ingenious  antiquary,  with  whom  they 
now  remain'.  But  it  appears,  that  among  these  there  were  but  very 
few  of  parchment:  most  of  the  poems  which  they  purchased  were 
poems  in  his  own  hand.  He  was  always  averse  to  give  any  distina  or 
satisfactory  account  of  what  he  possessed:  but  from  time  to  time,  as 
his  necessities  required,  he  produced  copies  of  his  originals,  which 
were  bought  by  these  gentlemen.  The  originals,  one  or  two  only 
excepted,  he  chose  to  retain  in  his  possession. 

The  chief  of  these  poems  are,  the  Tragedy  of  Ella,  the  Execu- 
tion of  sir  Charles  Bawdwin,  Ode  to  Ella,  the  Battle  of 
Hastings,  the  Tournament, one  or  two  Dlalogues,  and  a  Descrip- 
tion of  Cannvnge's  Feast. 

llie  Tragedy  of  Ella  has  six  characters  ;  one  of  which  is  a  lady, 
named  Birtha.  It  has  a  chorus  consisting  of  minstrels,  whose  songs 
are  often  introduced.  Ella  was  governor  of  the  castle  of  Bristol,  and 
a  puiss.inf  champion  against  the  Danes,  .nbout  the  year  920.  The 
story  seems  to  be  the  poet's  invention.  The  tragedy  is  opened  with 
the  following  soliloquy. 

Celmonde  aite  Bryslow*. 
Before  yonne  roddie  sonne  has  droovc  hys  wayne 

1  Mr  BBrrett,  to  whom  I  am  i^ailjr  oblignl  for  hi>  unrevt>«d  and  liberal  t^hnauim  OB 
thu  Hilijea,  u  luiw  engaged  in  writuig  the  Amtkjl'itiis  vi  Umstoi. 
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''  ilf  hys  joomie,  dyghtc  yn  giles  of  gowldc, 

?■-.  ?s  ine,  he  wylle  a  wictch  bchowldc, 

My3<.lfc,  Uiid  allc  Ihalts  myne,  bounde  yn  Myschaunche's  chayne  1 

Ah  Bynlia,  whic  dydde  nature  franii;  thee  fayre, 

Whie  art  Ihou  allc  that  poynlelle'  canne  bewrtcnc? 

Whie  art  thou  notte  as  coarse  as  odbers  are  ? 

Uoitc  tlicnne  thie  soughle'  woulde  throwe  thie  vysage  shecne, 

Yailc''  sheiTircs*  onne  thie  comlic  scinlykcenc', 

Or  scarlctte  with  waylde  lynnen  clothe", 

Lykc  would  thie  sprite'  [shine]  upon  thie  x-ysage: 

This  daic  brave  Ella  dothe  thyne  honde  and  harte 
CUyme  its  hys  owne  to  bee,  whychc  nee'  from  hys  moste  parte. 

And  cann  I  lynnc  to  see  herre  with  anere"? 

Yttc  cannottc,  must  notte,  naic  ytte  shall  nottc  bee! 

Thys  n)ght  Hie  putt  strong  poysonne  yn  the  becre, 

And  hymme,  herre,  and  mysclfe  attones'"  «7lle  slca. 

Assyst,  me  hcUe,  lette  de\'yllcs  roundc  me  tende. 
To  slca  mysclfe,  my  love,  and  eke  my  doughhtic  friende  I 

The  following  beautiful  descriptions  of  Spring,  Autumn,  and 
Morning,  arc  supposed  to  be  sung  in  the  tragedy,  by  the  chorus  of 
minstrels. 

Spring. 

The  boddyng  flowrcftcs  bloshcs  at  the  lyhte. 

The  mces  be  sprinjjcde"  with  tlic  ycllowe  hue, 

Yn  d.iiseyed  mantclls  ys  the  monniayne  dyghte, 

The  ncshc*^  younge  cowslcpe  bendethe  W7thc  the  dewe ; 

The  trees  enleafedc,  into  heaven  straught", 
\Vhannc  gentle  wyndes  doe  blowe,  to  whcsllynge  dynne  ys'*  brougbL 

The  evenyngc  commcs,  and  brynges  the  dewe  alonge, 

The  rodie  welkynne  sheencth  toe  the  cyne, 

Ari-.imde  the  alestake""  mynstrelles  synge  the  songe, 

Yonj^c  ivie  roundc  the  doorc-post  doth  entwync  ; 

1  laie  mee  on  the  grassc :  yette  to  mie  wtIIc, 
Albcytle  alle  ys  fayre,  iheere  lackethc  sommcthyngc  styUe. 

Autumn. 

WTiannc  Autumnc,  blake,  and  sonne-brente  doe  appere, 
Wythe  hys  goulde  honde,  guylteynjje  the  falleynge  lefe, 
Bryngeynge  oppe  Wynterre  to  folfyllc  theyere, 
Bcavynge  uponne  hys  backe  the  ripcd  shefe ; 

>  Pemfl.  » Sritt.  «  TAat.  *  Glimnwi*.  •  Stfmliiua.    Bduty. 

*  Per^ap*  v«  ijiould  read. 

Or  «rarlctt«  Vailed  wuh  *  linnen  dotbe. 
»Soiil  «,V/w.  »Aiu»tr.  V>Alt<«f. 

U  The  mudoin  »r«  •i«inUed.  &t  >»  Tender. 

W  Stretching.     Suetchcd.  1*  i.e.     Ax*, 

U  A  ftijpi-pokt  before  vi  alehotite     In  Chaucer,  the  TTostb  cajrs, 

Here  at  ihu  altA*Mif-n<iM.  I  wol  both  drink*,  and  elln  ofa  cake. 

WOKDU  Host.  v.  18^5.    Urr.  p  tji.    And  in  the  Siiir  o»  Fciouts,  fol  j,  a  edit.  1370. 

By  the  *Jf-ftMJu  iLixnre  we  the  ale-hoiue.        And  e^vie  inoe  t»  knowen  by  the  iigne. 
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Wh.mne  allc  the  hylls  wylhe  woddic  scede  islvhytc, 
Wh.innc  levynne  fyres,  andc  leincs,  do  mete  frommc  fair  the  sygbtc 

VVhnnne  the  fayre  apple,  rudde  as  even  skie. 

Doc  bonde  the  tree  untue  I  he  fructyle  grounde, 

Whanne  joicie  percs,  and  l>crryes  of  blacke  die, 

Doc  dauncc  >'nne  ayre,  nnd  calle  the  cyne  arounde: 

Thannc,  bee  the  even  fowlc,  or  even  fayre, 
Mccthynckes  mic  hartys  joie  ys  stcyncd  withe  somme  care. 

Morning. 
Bryghte  sonne  han  ynne  hys  roddic  robes  byn  dyghte. 
Fro  the  rcdde  easte  hce  flytted  »-ythc  hj-s  trayne ; 
The  howers  drawe  awaie  the  geetc  of  nyghte, 
Herre  sable  tapistrie  was  rente  ynne  twayiic : 
The  dauncynge  strcakes  bedeckedd  hcavenne's  playne, 
And  onne  the  dewe  dydd  smyle  wythc  shemrynge'  eie. 
Lyche  gottcs-  of  bloddc  whyche  doc  blacke  armoure  stcyuc, 
Sheenynge  uponne  the  borne  whyche  stondcthe  bye: — 
The  souldycrrs  sloode  uponne  the  hyllis  sydc, 
Lyche  yonge  cnlefed  trees  whych  ynne  a  forrcste  byde*. 

But  the  following  ode,  belonging  to  the  same  tragedy,  has  much 
more  of  the  choral  or  lyric  strain. 

I.  O  !  syngc  unto  mic  roundclaic,    O  !  drop  the  bryny  tear  with  me, 
Daunce  ne  moe  aitc  hallie  day,    Lyke  a  running  river  bee. 

My  love  is  deddc.  Gone  to  his  death  bedde, 

Al  under  the  willowe  tree. 

II.  Blacke  his  crync*  as  the  w^ntere  night, 
Whyte  his  rode*  as  summer  snowe, 
Roddc  his  face  as  morning  lyght.     Cold  he  lies  in  the  grave  below, 
My  love  is  dedde,  &c 

III.  Swolc  his  tounge  as  ilie  throstle's  note, 
Quyckc  in  daunce  as  thought  can  be, 

Deft  his  tabor,  codgcUe  stotc,  Oh  !  he  lies  by  the  willowe  tret 

My  love  is  dcddc,  Sec. 

IV.  Hark  !  the  raven  flaps  his  wyngc, 
In  the  bricr'd  delle  bciowc  ; 
Hark  !  the  dcthe  owl  loud  doth  sing 
To  the  night  marcs  as  they  go. 

My  love  is  dcddc,  &c. 


*  Gnmmcring. 

'  TUcre  u  a  dcscripuou  of  momiiis  in  another  part  of  the  trnj^cdy. 


*  Otofk. 


X))tTklui|;  the  IvrSic  dues  ua  the  water*  plaie  . 
The  fevntc  n->{':!-  '  -'    - '■-  -^■■■cr  I 

the  iLiie, 
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The  mpmjoific  ey"c*  alonge  the  e.irt  to  •heene. 

The  feyntc  rvK':!-  ' '   - '■-  -"■■■cr  the  lecu^ 

Til  rla«*  the  i. 
Su  in  Hriv  thr  ' 

T!-      '■-   '-■■ 

Or  BMSTOwi't  woUed  cownc     l/jUnayteUc  foUove  mee. 

•  Mcdb 
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V.  Sec  the  white  moon  shccncs  on  hie  I 
VVhylcr  is  my  true  love's  shrowde, 
Ter  than  tl>e  morning  sl\ic,        Whytor  than  the  evening  cloud. 
M  y  love  is  deddc,  &c. 

VI.  Here  upon  my  true  love's  gruve 
Shall  llic  gaicn'  fleurs  be  byde: 
Nc  one  hallie  saynic  to  save  Al  the  cclness  of  a  mnyde 

My  love  is  dcdde,  &c. 

VII.  With  my  honiies  I'll  dentc*  the  briercs, 
Round  his  hallie  cotsc  to  l^c^ 
Ouphftntc'  faeries,  light  your  fyrcs,    Here  my  bodie  still  shall  bee. 
My  love  is  dedde,  &c, 

VIII.  Come  with  acome-cup,  and  thome, 
Drain  mic  harty's  Uloddc  awaic : 
Lyfc  and  all  its  Koodes  I  scorne,       Oaunce  by  night,  or  feast  by  day, 
My  love  is  dcdde,  &c. 

IX.  Waterc  wytchcs  crowndc  with  rcytcs'. 
Cere  mc  to  your  leihale  tyde  ; 
I  die — 1  come — My  true  love  waytes  ! 
Thus  the  darascllc  spake,  and  dy'd. 

According  to  the  date  assigned  to  this  tragedy,  it  is  the  first  drama 
extant  in  our  language.  In  an  Epistle  prefixed  to  his  patron  Cannyn^^v, 
the  autlior  thus  censures  the  MYSTERIES,  or  religious  interludes,  uhicb 
were  the  only  plays  tlien  c::isting. 

Plaies  made  from  HALLIE"  TALES  I  hold  unincte; 
Let  some  ^^iif  story  of  a  man  be  songc ; 
Whannc,  as  a  man,  wc  Goddc  and  Jesus  tretc, 
Ynne  mic  poorc  myndc  we  doe  the  godhead  wronge. 

The  Ode  to  Ella  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Rowlie  in  the  year 
1468,  as  a  specimen  of  his  poetic.il  abilities,  to  his  intimate  friend  .inil 
coiemporary  Lydgaie,  who  had  challenged  him  to  write  verses.  The 
subject  is  a  victor)'  obtained  by  Ella  over  ilie  Danes,  at  Watchctt  near 
Bristol'.     I  will  give  this  piece  at  length. 
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414  CASTLE  or  BRISTOUT:.— BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS.— TOURNAMENT. 

SONCE  TO  AELLE  LORDE  OF  TUE  CAS1LE  OK  BRJSTOWS 
yniu  djiks  of  yore. 

Oh !  thou  (orr  whatt  rcmaynes  of  thee) 

Eallk  ihc  d.irl)T]ge  of  futuritic  ! 
Lette  thys  mie  songc  bolcle  as  thie  courage  bee, 

As  everlastyngc  to  posteritic  ! 
WTinnne  Dacya's  sonncs,  whose  hayrcs  of  bloude  redde  hue, 
I.ychc  kynge  cuppcs  brastynge  wythe  the  momyngc  due, 

Arraung'd  ynn  drcare  arraie, 

Uppone  the  lethale  daie, 
Spredde  fair  and  wydc  onn  Watchett's  shore : 

Thenn  dyddst  thou  fur>'ouse  stondc, 

And  bie  thie  brondcous  honde 
Beesprengcdd  all  the  mees  witli  gore. 

Draniic  bic  thyne  anlace  fellc',         Downe  to  the  deptlie  of  helle, 
Thous.ondes  of  Dacyanns  wenle  ;     Brystowanncs  mcnnc  of  myghte, 
Ydar'd  the  bloudie  fyghte,  And  actcdd  dccdes  full  qucntc. 

Oh  !  thou,  where'er  fthie  bfincs  att  reste) 

Thie  sprjte  to  liaunt  dclyghteth  bcstc, 
Whytherr  upponn  the  bloude-cmbrewcdd  pleyne, 

Orr  whore  thou  kennst  fromme  farre 

The  dysni.iUe  crie  of  warre, 
Orr  sceste  somme  mountayne  made  of  corse  of  sicyne: 

Orr  secste  the  harnessd  steede, 

Yprauncyngc  o'er  the  mcedc. 
And  neighc  to  bee  amonge  the  poynaedd  speeres  ; 

Orr  ynn  blackc  armnure  stauike  arounde 

EmbatteU'd  Bryslowe,  once  thie  groundc, 
And  glowe  ardorous  onn  the  castell  slecres  : 

Orr  fierie  munde  the  mynstcr*  glare : 

Lette  Bryslowe  stylJe  bee  made  thie  care, 
Guarde  ytte  fromme  foemcnne  and  consumynge  fyre, 

Lyche  Avone  streme  ensyrke  ytt  rounde  ; 

Ne  Ictt  a  flame  enharme  the  grounde, 
'Tyll  ynne  one  flame  all  the  whole  worldc  expyres. 

The  Battle  or  Hastings  is  called  a  transUition  from  the  Saxon: 
and  contains  a  minute  description  of  the  persons,  arms,  and  character* 
of  many  of  the  chiefs,  who  fought  in  that  important  action.  In  this 
poem,  Stonehengc  is  described  as  a  Uraidical  temple. 

The  poem  called  the  Tournament,  is  dramatically  conducted, among 
others,  by  the  characters  of  a  herald,  a  knight,  a  minstrel,  and  a  king, 
who  .ire  introduced  speaking, 

lie  is  oddly  coupled  with  Chaucer  in  another  respect,  for  he  wrote  only  some  Latin  cK 

Jlc-i.!cs    l.\.1i;i'-e  niti^t    lir-vc   In-cn  >iifT"u-ip-inlv  .i^-ginint,:-!  with  f'hmcer**  .tj;v  ;  f.r  ti« 


fiToyrj  ili;^  liiile  i'i^itc  &  fur^ci y 


^SMTord. 


*  Tbe  monastery.    Now  the  cathednL 
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Be  follawing  piece  is  a  description  of  an  alderman's  feast  at  Bristol ; 
or,  as  it  is  entitled,  AcCuUNTE  at  W.  Cannynge'S  FtAsr 

Thorowc  the  hall  the  belle  han  sounde, 

ISyalccoyle'  doc  the  grave  beseemc  ; 

The  caldcrnienne  doc  sytte  arounde. 
And  snotTcUe''  opp  the  cheortc  stecme. 
Lykc  asses  wylde  in  descrte  waste 
Swotcly  the  morneynge  doe  taste, 
Sykc  kcne  thei  ale:  the  niynstrells  plaie, 
The  dynne  of  an^clles  doc  thei  kepc : 
Thei  stylle':  the  t;ucslcs  ha  nc  to  saie. 
But  noddc  iher  ih.inkcs,  and  falle  aslcepe, 
Thos  echconc  daic  bee  I  to  deenc', 
Cy^  Rowley,  Iscbamm,  or  Tybb  Gorges,  be  ne  seen, 
But  a  dialogue  between  two  ladies,  whose  knights,  or  husbands, 
served  in  the  wars  between  V'ork  and  Lancaster,  and  were  now  light- 
ing at  the  battle  of  Saint  Albans,  will  be  more  interesting  to  many 
readers.    This  battle   happened   in   the   reign   of  Edward  V^  about 
ihe  year  1471. 

E  n  N  o  u  R   and   J  u  G  A. 
Anne  Ruddebome"  bank  twa  pynynge  maydcns  sate 
Theinc  tcarcs  faste  dryppcynge  to  the  watcrrc  clecre  ; 
Echone  bcnientynge"  for  her  absente  mate, 
Wlio  rtite  Scyncte  Albonns  shouke  the  morthynge'  speare. 
The  nottcbniwne  Ellynor  to  Juga  fayre, 
Dydde  spckc  acroolc*,  with  langxiyshmente  of  cync, 
Lyke  droppcs  of  pearlie  dcwc,  Icnied"  the  quyvrynge  brine. 

EUNOfR.— O  gentle  Juga  !  hear  niic  dernic'"  plainte. 
To  fyghtc  for  Yorkc  mic  love  is  dyght"  in  stele  ; 
O  mai  ne  sangucn  steine  the  whytc  rose  peyncte, 

■>od  Seyncte  Cuthberte  watch  syrre  Robynnc  wde  I 

iioe  tliannc  death  in  phanlasic  1  feclle  ; 
;>ui.-  :  sec  !  upon  the  grounde  he  blccdyngc  lies  ! 
InhiJd"  some  joice'-'  of  life,  or  else  my  deare  love  dies. 

JUCA.— Systcrs  in  sorrowe  on  thys  daisc  ey'd  banke, 
Where  moLmcholych  broods,  we  wylle  lamente  : 
Be  wcttc  with  momynge  dewe  and  cvene  dankc  ; 
Lychc  Icvyhde"  okes  in  cche  Ihe  odcr  bcntc  : 
Oi  '  '      '     '  '       '' '    Mos  of  mcrrienicnte, 
^^  -  holdc  the  traine  of  fryglite'^, 

\\  In  n  iciii.m.     i.iMii>  bark,  and  owlets  wake  the  nyghte. 

No  ino  the  miskyncttc'"  shalle  wake  the  momc, 

'  '  !<.    A  pemnacc  !o  Chiunr's  Rom.  R.  v,  •9S4,  ftc.  i.e.   Ktsn  WKLOoac. 

*  Tl-.'-  niiivireU  cease-  4  /)/«/. 
S&BOfi«  rcd'v                      '^^  Suitt  AltjaiK. 

•  Fiuuily,  »  Cli*icne<L 

' '                   :  uucU                     19  lafuae.  **  Juice 

"  Fojiil-tu.                     "  Ruin«.  ir  Fo»r. 


inL 


I  Utadlx,  or  dulh-lmUne. 


^  A  small  l«cpipe. 


4r6  BATTLE  OF  ST.  ALBANS.— KNIGHTS  SLADT. 

'I'ho  minstrellc  daunce,  good  chcere,  and  raorryce  plaie  ; 

No  mo  the  amblyiigc  palfiic  and  the  home, 

Sliall  from  the  lesscl'  rouze  the  foxc  awaic  : 

111  scke  the  forcste  aUc  the  lyve-longe  daie  : 

Allc  nclc  aincnge  llie  gravdc  chcrche'  glebe  w>'fl  goe, 

And  to  the  passante  spryyhtcs  lecture"  mic  tale  of  woe. 

Whan  mokie*  cloutics  do  hangc  upon  the  lemc 
<lf  Icdcn''  moon,  ynn  sylver  mantels  dyghle  : 
The  tryppcynge  faeries  weve  the  golden  drcmc 
Of  sclyncss",  whychc  flyelhe  with  the  nyghte  ; 
Thenne  (but  the  seynctcs  forbyddc)  gif  to  a  spryghte 
Syrre  Rychardcs  forme  is  lypcd  ;  I'll  holde  dystraughte 
Mis  bledejTige  clai-coldc  corse,  and  die  eche  dale  yn  thoughtc. 

ELtNOUR. — Ah,  woe-bementynge  wordes  ;  what  wordcs  can  showc ! 

Thou  limed'  river,  on  thie  linche'  mai  blecde 

Cliampjons,  whose  blonde  wylle  wythe  thie  waterres  flowc, 

And  Rudbomc  strecnie  be  rudbomc  strecmc  indccde  ! 

Haste  gentle  Juga,  irippe  ytle  o'ere  the  mcadc 

To  know  or  whedcr  wee  mustc  waileagayne, 

Or  whyihe  oure  fallen  knyghtc  be  mengcd  onne  the  plaiit. 

So  saicing,  lykc  twa  levyn-blasted  trees, 
Or  twain  of  cloudcs  that  holdcth  stormic  raine, 
Thcic  moved  gentle  o'ere  the  dewe  mees*  j 
To  where  Scynctc  Albon's  holie  shrynes  rcm.iyne. 
There  dyd  thcyc  findc  that  bothe  their  knyghlcs  were  sleyne ; 
Dislraughte"*,  theie  wandered  to  swollen  Rudbornc's  syde, 
Yelled  theyre  leathallc  knelle,  sonke  in  the  waves  and  dyde. 

In  a  Dlalogue,  or  EcxcxaUE,  spoken  by  two  ladies,  are  these 
lines. 

.Sprytes  of  the  Waste,  the  pious  Nygellc  feddc 
Powre  oute  your  pleasaunce  on  mie  fadres  hcdde. 
Richard  of  lyonn's  harte  to  fyghte  is  gonne, 
Uppon  the  broad  sea  doe  the  banners  gleme  ; 
The  aminuscdd  natyons  be  astonn 
To  ken  sykc"  large  a  slcte,  syke  fync,  syke  bremc" : 
The  barkis  hcfoods  coupe  the  lymcd'^  streme  : 
Oundes"  synkyng  oundes  uppon  the  hard  ake"  rise  ; 
The  waters  slughonies  wyth  a  swoty  clcmc 
Conteke'"  the  dynningc"  avTe,  and  rechc"  the  skies. 
Sprytes  of  the  blaste,  on  gouldcnn  trones  asteddt' 
Powrc  oute  your  pleasaunce  on  mic  fadres  hedde  '. 

1  am  of  opinion,  that  none  of  these  pieces  are  genuine.    The  EXB- 1 
CUTJON  of  Sir  Charles  Baudvvin  is  now  allowed  to  be  modern,  even 

t  In  K  confined  »cTi<.f-  ^  in-h  or  hedfe.  though  somctimea  lurd  as  a  forest 
'  aiun-li-yii  J.  f.  'Rclalt  'Black.  » D«rr«iil>J 

'  Hapiiiiici».  Cliii  '  iii  815.  ^Olasiy.  »  IXuil 

» Mf.ifli  _         -ltd.  "Sa  UFicTcc 

uri,i,>hed.  Brliifat.  H  Wjiicn.  i»OaJk.    Shin  UCaawnd  wiih. 

"Nouy.  UJtfac*.  u-ieawd. 
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lose  who  maintain  all  the  other  poems  to  be  ancient'.  The  Ode 
and  the  Epistlh  to  Lydgate,  with  his  .\nswer,  were 
:ttcii  on  one  piece  of  parchment ;  and.  as  pretended,  in  Rowlie'si 
hand.  This  was  shewn  to  .-in  ingenious  critic  and  JntclUgcntl 
antiqu-iry  of  my  acquaintance  ;  who  assures  me,  that  the  writing  was 
a  gross  and  palpable  forgery.  It  was  not  even  skilfully  counterfeited. 
The  form  of  the  letters,  .although  artfully  contrived  to  wear  an  anti- 
quated appearance,  diflTcred  very  essentially  from  every  one  of  our 
early  alphabets.  Nor  were  the  characters  uniform  and  consistent  : 
partof  the  same  manuscript  exhibiting  some  letters  shaped  according 
to  the  present  round  hand,  while  others  were  traced  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  court  and  text  hands.  The  parchment  was  old ;  and  that  it 
might  look  still  older,  was  stained  on  the  outside  willi  ochre,  which 
was  easily  rubbed  off  with  a  linen  cloth.  Care  had  also  been  evidently 
taken  to  tincture  the  ink  with  a  yellow  cast.  To  communicate  a 
ftrongcr  stamp  of  rude  antiquity,  the  Ode  was  \vrittcn  like  prose  :  no 
distmciion,  or  termination,  being  made  between  the  several  verses. 
Lydgatc's  Answer,  which  makes  a  part  of  tliis  MSS.,  and  is  written 
by  the  same  hand,  I  have  already  proved  to  be  a  manifest  imposition. 
This  parchment  has  since  been  unfortunately  lost'^.  I  have  myself 
carefully  examined  the  original  MSS.,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  little  piece  en- 
titled, ACCOUNTE  OF  W.  Cannvnge'S  Feast.  It  is  likewise  on  parch- 
mcnt-  .ind  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  writing  betrays  all  the  suspicious 
.s  which  were  observed  in  that  of  the  Ode  to  Ella.  I  have 
.v,,^..;^Uly  and  diligently  compared  it  with  three  or  four  authentic 
MSS.  of  the  timeof  Edward  IV.,  to  all  which  I  h.-ive  found  it  totally  un- 


VS'aiucr,  above    tjuulcil,  U  evidcully  wiuii;  In  Uwi 


4lS  PROOFS  THAT  ROWLIE  POEMS  WERE  FORGF.HIES  Or  CHATTERTOH. 

like.    Among  other  smaller  vestiges  of  forgerj-,  whicli  .  'so 

easily  described  and  explained  here,  at  the  bottom  ar-  ir»k 

two  coats  of  arms,  containing  empalements  of  Cannyngc  ind  of  Uis 
friends  or  relations,  with  family-names,  appaiently  delineated  by  the 
same  pen  which  wrote  the  verses.  Even  the  style  and  the  drawing  of 
the  armorial  bearings  discover  the  hand  of  a  modem  herald.  This,  I 
believe,  is  the  only  pretended  original  of  the  poetry  of  Rowlie, 
now  remaining. 

As  to  internal  arguments,  an  imnatural  affectation  of  ancient  spell- 
ing and  of  obsolete  words,  not  belonging  to  the  period  assigned  to  the 
poems,  strikes  us  at  first  sight  On  these  old  words  combinations  are 
frequently  formed,  which  never  yet  existed  in  the  unpoUshed  state  of 
tlic  English  language  :  and  sometimes  the  antiquated  diction  is 
inartificially  misapplied,  by  an  improper  contexture  with  the  preseat 
modes  of  speech.  The  attentive  reader  will  also  discern,  that  our  poet 
sometimes  forgets  his  assumed  character,  and  docs  not  ahvays  act  his 
part  with  consistency  :  for  the  chorus,  or  interlude,  of  the  damsel  who 
drowns  herself,  which  I  have  cited  at  length  from  the  Tragedy  of 
Ella,  is  much  more  intelligible,  and  free  from  uncouth  expressions, 
tlian  the  general  phraseology  of  these  compositions.  In  the  Battle 
OF  Hastings,  said  to  be  translated  from  the  Saxon,  Stonehcnge  is 
called  a  Druidical  temple.  The  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought  in  the 
year  1066.  We  will  grant  the  Saxon  original  to  have  been  u-ritten 
soon  afterAs-ards  :  about  which  time,  no  other  notion  prevailed  con- 
cerning this  miraculous  monument,  than  the  supposition  which  had 
been  delivered  down  by  long  and  constant  tradition,  that  it  was 
erected  in  memory  of  Hengist's  massacre.  This  was  the  established 
and  uniform  opinion  of  the  Welsh  and  Armorican  bards,  who  most 
probably  received  it  from  the  Saxon  minstrels  :  and  that  this  >V3» 
the  popular  belief  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  appcirs 
from  the  evidence  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  wrote  his  his- 
tory not  more  tlian  eighty  years  after  that  memorable  event.  And  in 
this  doctrine  Robert  of  Gloucester  and  all  the  monkish  chroniclers 
agree.  That  the  Druids  constructed  this  stupendous  pile  for  a  place 
of  worship,  was  a  discovery  reser\'ed  for  the  sagacity  of  a  wiser  age, 
and  the  laborious  discussion  of  modern  antiquaries.  In  the  EPISTLE 
to  Lydgate,  prefixed  to  the  Tragedy,  our  poet  condemns  the 
absurdity  and  impropriety  of  the  religious  dramas,  and  recommends 

SOME    GREAT    STORY    OF    HUMAN    MANNERS,    as    most    suitable    (x 

theatrical  representation.  But  this  idea  is  the  result  of  that  taste  and 
discrimination,  which  could  only  belong  to  a  more  advanced  period 
of  society.' 

1  It  would  b«  tedious  and  trifling  to  descend  to  minute  particubrs.  But  1  will  raentiaa  flo* 
or  two.  la  the  Odb  to  Ella,  the  poet  supposes,  ihjl  the  spectre  of  Elb  •i-.nielifAe«  appon 
in  the  mjnultr,  that  ii  Btistol.cathe(lral.    i3ut  when  Rowlie  U  luppoced  to  iara  Una,  (to 
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But,  above  all,  the  crafl  of  thought,  the  complexion  of  the  scnci> 
ments,  and  tlie  structure  of  the  composition,  evidently  prove  iliese 
pieces  not  ancient  The  Ode  to  Ella,  for  instance,  has  exactly  the 
air  of  modem  poetry  ;  such,  I  mean,  as  is  written  at  this  day,  only 
disguised  with  antique  spelling  and  phraseology.  That  Rowlic  was 
an  accomplished  hterary  character,  a  scholar,  an  historian,  and  an 
antiquarian,  if  contended  for,  I  will  not  deny'.  Nor  is  it  impossible 
that  he  might  write  English  poetrj-.  But  that  he  is  the  WTiter  of  the 
poems  which  I  have  here  cited,  and  which  have  been  so  confidently 
ascribed  to  him,  I  am  not  yet  convinced. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  these  poems  were  com- 
posed by  the  son  of  the  school-master  before  mentioned ;  who  inherited 
the  inestimable  treasures  of  Cann)Tige's  chest  in  Radcliffe-church,  as 
I  have  already  related  at  large.  This  youth,  who  died  at  eighteen,  was 
a  prodigy  of  genius:  and  would  have  proved  the  first  of  English  poets, 
had  he  reached  a  maturer  age.  From  his  childhood,  he  was  fond  of 
reading  and  writing  verses:  and  some  of  his  early  compositions,  which 
he  wrote  without  any  design  to  deceive,  have  been  judged  to  be  most 
astonishing  productions  by  the  first  critic  of  the  present  age.  From 
his  situation  and  connections,  he  became  a  skilful  practitioner  in  various 
kinds  of  hand-writing.  Availing  himself  therefore  of  his  poetical 
talent,  and  his  facility  in  the  graphic  art,  to  a  miscellany  of  obscure  and 
neglected  p.-uchments,  which  were  commodiously  placed  in  his  own 

fir«4«nt  cat^f^rlra]  of  Bristol  was  nochinff  more  thjin  an  Augustine  monastery,  in  which  Henry 
Vli'  '■'it  long   afterwards  a  Dtshop,  and  a  dean  and  chapter,  10  the  year   i«s. 

At.  <rd  almost  appropriated  10  Cathedra]^:  and   I  will  venture  to  sa>.  Iliat  the 

cl.  -  -.•naxtcry,  before  the  present  foundation  t>3ok  place,  never  was  cUteu  Brttiol- 

mln.trt ,  .  r    J  .If  fmiiuter.    The  inattention  to  this  circumstance,  his  produced  another  unfor- 
anaclironiam  in  some  of  Rowlie's  papers.    Where,  in  his  panegyric  onCaiinynite  lie 


m 


Mvv  "The  ftvcuryte  of  gfyiflr,  (hr  fr>*cnfir  of  the  chyrchc,  the  componyonoe  of  kyngc*.  and 
'toeladTi     ' '  I  (I  good  Wyllyimmc  Cuiynge.'    Bristol  was  never 

•tyled  A  I  .^kin  1543.     WilUVi  Notit.  Pari-i.vment,  p.  43. 

Loud.    17  for  crr:i!in5  the  bL>h-.[:.rick  of  Bri*i-.-l.  in  Hymer, 

dM.   Jun.  4,    A  1'.    i^t-'     M\     j<rg.      ■,  ■      _   onier*.  'AcquotI  to'.  -ra 

'  BriuolliiE  fsnunc  ci  d^inccfi  iinr» '  ipiamquc  Civitat;  e 

*»pfv?11aH  et  nr>minin,  rolumu*  et  ■  I  '-ILD.   torn.  xv.    p.    7.;  v* 

/#.  HcttT.   Vii!    .M>.s.    v\;*nnirr.  ut  supr.     In  whicn  -»t 

y.  -t  t&um.     I  have  observed,  but  for  what  reason  I  it 

Jvi  .\^  r.illcd  the  mr/iu/irr.    1,  however,  iuspect  th.i.  n; 

with  his  acctuioroed  misappliciiion  of  01a  ^^or,;-,  *;-  .t- 
.  Tdu.     But  I  do  not  think  this  wu  a  common  .ippelbtion 
c  OF  Saint  Aldan,  Mimter  is  used  in  its  lim  sioiple 
BCvcp'.iU.is.^n      .'^l:>~'>.  (..ull.   liin.  (.•xon.  Num.  kjonriii.  foL  19. 

Seynt  Alboac       Of  Uial  mymtnt  Icyde  the  fim  stooe. 


T-    ■'        "  ''^ry. 

.:r'*  featt.  Ucallctl  on  AccounteoT  Caknvhcb**  fhx«t.    \  At> 

»x  ■■  y.-.tr  1470,  the  nktml  Accffunieh^  lost  its  titcrajand  original 

;  f<r  jk  f^i--  >i,  and  was  iised  in  a  looser  acceptation  for  i».t.mr/rrv  or 

"    Kor  hu  ime  spelling  aaompi^  in  which  iu  proper  and  pnnuiy 

uion  U 1  ^                                           , 

■  Hots  al»o  (  il  meclumc  and  mathematician.     I  am  iftformeo, 

tbtt  on«  of  Rov  iinynge's  iron  chest,  was  a  plan  for  sitpponins  the 

Wvet  of  the  Tci  <  ii  lad  greatly  declined  frum  tt>  perpendicular.    In 

A  hit  fcpuvOon  uf  that  church.  v.-mc  lubternukcoo*  work*  w«rc  (buod,  mioutdy  corrcBpaod- 
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possession,  he  was  tempted  to  add  others  of  a  more  interesting  nature, 
.md  such  as  he  was  enabled  to  forge,  under  these  circumstances,  with- 
out the  fear  of  detection.  A3  to  his  knowledge  of  the  old  English 
literature,  which  is  rarely  the  study  of  a  young  poet,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  obsolete  words  and  phrases  were  readily  attainable  from  the  glossary 
to  Chaucer,  and  to  Percy's  Ballads.  It  is  confessed,  that  this  youth 
wrote  the  Execution  of  sir  Charles  Bawdwin  :and  he  who  coald 
forge  that  poem,  might  easily  forge  all  the  rest. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  will  allow,  that  some  pieces  of  poetry  written 
by  Rowlie  might  have  been  preserved  in  Cannyngc's  chest :  and  that 
these  were  enlarged  and  improved  by  young  Chatterton.  But  if  this 
was  the  case,  they  were  so  much  altered  as  to  become  entirely  new 
compositions.  The  poem  which  bids  the  fairest  to  be  one  of  these 
originals  is  CANNyNGE's  Feast.  But  the  parchment  MSS.  of  this 
little  poem  has  already  been  proved  to  be  a  forgery.  A  circumstance 
which  is  perhaps  alone  sufficient  to  make  us  suspect  that  no  origiaals 
ever  existed. 

It  will  be  asked,  for  what  end  or  purpose  did  he  contrive  such  an  im- 
posture ?  I  answer,  from  lucrative  views  ;  or  perhaps  from  the  pleasure 
of  deceiving  the  world,  a  motive  which,  in  many  minds,  operates  more 
powerfully  than  the  hopes  of  gain.  He  probably  promised  himself 
greater  emoluments  from  this  indirect  mode  of  exercising  his  abilities: 
or,  he  might  have  sacrificed  even  the  vanity  of  appearing  in  tlic  cha- 
racter of  an  applauded  original  author,  to  the  private  enjoyment  oftbe 
success  of  his  invention  and  dexterity. 

I  have  obser^'ed  above,  that  Cnnnynge  ordered  his  iron  chest  in 
Radclifie-diurch  to  be  solemnly  visited  once  in  every  year,  and  that  an 
annual  entertainment  should  be  provided  for  the  visitors.  In  the 
notices  relating  to  this  matter,  which  some  of  the  chief  patrons  of 
Rowlie's  poetry  have  lately  sent  me  from  Bristol,  it  is  affirmed,  thai 
this  order  is  contained  in  Cannyngc's  will :  and  that  he  specifies 
therein,  that  not  only  his  MSS.  evidences  above-mentioned,  but  that 
the  POEMS  of  HIS  CONFESSOR  RowLI  E,  which  likewise  heh  J 

in  the  aforesaid  iron  chest,  were  also  to  be  submitted  to  til  1  a- 

spection.  This  circumstance  at  first  strongly  Inclinetl  mc  to  iluok 
favourably  of  the  authenticity  of  these  pieces.  At  least  it  proved, 
that  Rowlie  had  left  some  performances  in  verse.  But  on  examining 
Cannyngc's  will,  no  such  order  appears.  All  his  bequests  relating  to 
Radcliflfe-church,  of  every  kind,  arc  the  following.  He  leaves  legacies 
to  the  vicar,  and  the  three  clerks,of  the  said  church :  to  the  two  ch.Tntry- 
priests,  or  chaplains,  of  his  foundation :  to  the  keeper  of  the  PVXIS 
OBLATIONUM,  in  the  north  door:  and  to  the  (ntemity  commfmaracioMt't 
martirum.  Also  vestments  to  the  alt.ars  of  Saint  Catherine,  and  saint 
George.  He  mentions  his  tomb  built  near  the  altarof  St,  Catherine,  whwc 
his  late  wife  is  interred.    He  gives  augmentations  to  the  endowment 
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of  histwo  chantries',  at  thealtarsof  St.  Catherine  and  St.  George,  above- 
mcniioned.  To  the  choir,  he  leaves  two  service-books,  called  Lingers, 
to  be  used  there,  on  cither  side,  by  his  two  chantry-priests.  He  directs, 
that  his  funeral  shall  be  celebrated  in  the  said  church  wth  a  montVs 
mind,  and  the  usual  solemnities*. 

Very  few  anecdotes  of  Rowlie's  life  have  descended  to  posterity. 
The  following  Memoirs  of  his  life  are  said  to  have  been  wxitten 
byhimself  intheyear  i46o,and  to  have  been  discovered  with  his  poetry: 
which  perhaps  to  many  readers  will   appear  equally  spurious. 

*  I  was  fadre  confessour  to  masteres  Robcrte  and  mastrc  William 
Cannings.  Mastre  Roberte  was  a  man  after  his  fadre's  own  hartc, 
grecdie  of  gaynes  and  sparying  of  alms  dcedes  ;  but  master  William 
was  mickle  courteous,  and  gas'e  me  many  m.irks  in  my  needs.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two  years  deceasd  master  Roberte,  and  by  master 
William's  de-s\Te,  bequeathed  me  one  hundred  marks ;  I  went  to  thank 
master  William  for  his  mickle  courtesie,  and  to  make  tender  of  my 
selfc  to  him.— Fadre,  quod  he,  I  have  a  crotchett  in  my  brayne  that 
will  need  your  aide.  Master  William,  said  I,  if  you  command  me  I 
will  go  to  Roome  for  you  ;  not  so  farr  distant,  said  he :  I  ken  you  for  a 
mickle  leamd  priest,  if  you  will  leave  the  parysh  ofourladie,  and  travel 
for  mee,  it  shall  be  mickle  to  your  profits. 

'  I  gave  my  hands,  and  he  told  mee  I  must  goe  to  aU  the  abbies  and 
pryorys,  and  gather  together  auncicnt  drawyings*,  if  of  anie  account  at 
any  price.  Consented  1  to  the  samc,and  pursuant  sett  out  the  Mundaic 

%f  ITR   Ann.  iL  88. 

•J  Nov.   13,1474.    Proved  Not.  55,     Itvnum:>  iry 

Rcgixtr.  Wattis,  quatem.  xvii.  foL  135.     fi<>:  .ls 

'    >  V'i;^cte3  10  all  the  unoas,  the  chaplains  aod  ■-■■  rhe 

^■e.     To  the  six  priesta.  six  alnurocn  and  si.\  almiWomcD, 
ry  b>r  Carpenter,  buhop  of  Worcester.     To  roafiy  ol  the 
I'- fabric  of  the  church  of  that  college,  xU.     To  rcDuildiag 
thiW'.h  ''I'  Lumptoa  Gtaynefield,  xl#.     He  olao  makes  bequests  to  (its  ahu^ 
•'•J,  and  to  tlie  corporation  of  th.tt  town.     He  remembers  some  of  the  religiotis 
rHv  ihe  mendicants,  at  Bristol.     He  styles  lumsclf,  nuprr  tmreatar  viltm 
'.iiucollfftiS.  Trin.  dr  Wtitbwfj.    The  subdeao  of  Wcstbury  coUege 
i'  In  this  will  the  name  of  Rowus  is  not  fnentii>i)e>l    Compare  Tanner, 

■*■  4  ^4.    And  Ailtyns's  Gtot'CESTUtsH.  p.  Jm. 

t-rr.  about  the  year  1^60,  was  a  consideriDlc  benefactor  to  Weubury  oaUc|^ 
>  the  old  college,  '  and  m  the  new  building,  enlarged  it  very  much,  compassing 
■      .  u  strong  w.\!!  criiKtitlcd,  .iJJir.;;  a  fairc  gate  with  dj«ers  towers,  more  like  unto 
'  a  cattle  iban  a  colleil  .xl  land  for  augmcniins  tlie  revenew 

*ef  ibe  nine.'    Godv  lit.    1,  ut  suijr.     And  Leisnd  speJts 

■tich  to  the  same  piir^-  >Ue^,  quoa  crat  Wcitberuc,  itowiiin 

'f  i.s   aus.it,  jjtliio  j.jiinatj  riiuru.   ;- rt.t, -jt  tumbus,  instar  cattellL'     ItIN.  vol, 

>i'  And  hence  it  appears  to  be  a  micake,  that  Cannvnee,  who  was  indeed  dean 

'  ctioni  took  place,  rebuilt  the  college.     As  Dugii  WAJiwicKStl.  p.  634,  edit. 
j.sTrnsil.  p.  for,  supr,  ciuL  p.  140^ 
I  ■■■  '^  word  nuw  existed,  ui  the  modern,  or  any,  sense.     Indeed,  the  phrue 

-:i![  has«  been  now  known  ;  but  10  drw.  in  iu  present  uncombined  use, 
d  this  meaning.  So  laic  as  the  reign  of  James  I.,  a  Painter  was  oAen 
I,..',  t  ,  /-.  .' '.  ^r  liramer.  In  ancient  inventories  of  furiulure,  a  .^nisviw/-  never  occurs  as  any 
?j>c..-:'  '.f  []•  .-^iaction  cf  the  in  of  i^.  i^TTiing  :  it  became  a  technical  and  distmguishiny  tefm 
when  that  art  began  t  -i  maturity.     Picturrt,  although  thi-<  word  is  now 

CooftnW  to  a  precise  si  -  bivc  l^een  imoropcr  here.     Vet  the  word  Pkhtrr. 

«••  Me  anci«nlly  utcu  1 .  and  manner :  but,  a  tutmrt  milk  a  cltlA,  *  iMt 
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fidknring  for  the  minster  of  our  ladie*  and  St.  Goodwyne,  where  a  draW' 
ing  of  a  steeple,  conlryvd  for  the  belles  when  rungc  to  sivaie  out  of 
sydc  into  tlic  ayrc,  hail  I  thence,  it  was  done  hy  syr  Symon  dc  M. 
brie',  who  in  the  troublesomme  rayne  of  kyng  Stephen  devoted  hitn- 
selfc,  and  was  shome. 

'  Hawkes  showd  me  a  manuscript'  in  Saxonne,  but  I  was  onlcy  to 
bargaync  for  drawyngs. — The  next  draw>'ings  I  metten  with  was  a 
church  to  be  rcard,  so  as  in  form  of  a  cross,  the  end  standing  in  the 
ground,  a  long  MSS.  was  annexd.  Master  Canning  thought  no  work- 
man ciild  be  found  handie  enough  to  do  iL — The  tale  of  the  draiiers 
dcscr\'cth  relation. — Thomas  de  Blundervillc,  a  preeste,  although  the 
preeste  had  no  allows,  lovd  a  fair  maydcn.  and  on  her  begett  a  sonn. 
Thomas  educated  his  sonn  ;  at  sixteen  years  he  went  into  the  warrs, 
and  nccr  did  return  for  five  years. — His  mother  was  married  to  a  knight, 
and  bare  a  daughter,  then  sixteen,  who  was  seen  and  lovd  by  ThomaSi 
son  of  Thomas,  and  m.T.rricd  to  him  unknown  to  her  mother,  by  Ralph 
dc  Mcschinjj,  of  the  Minster,  who  invited,  as  custom  was,  two  of 
brothers,  Thomas  de  Blundervillc  and  John  Heschammc.  Thoi 
nevertheless  had  not  seen  his  sonn  for  five  years,  kenning  him  in- 
stauntly;  and  learning  tlic  name  of  the  bryde,  toke  him  asyde  and  dis- 
closd  to  him  that  he  was  his  sonn,  and  was  weded  to  his  own  sistrc — 
Yoyng  Thomas  toke  on  so  that  he  was  shome. 

'  He  drew  manie  fine  drawings  on  glass. 

'  The  abbot  of  the  minster  of  Peterburrow  sold  it  mc,  he  might  have 
barg.iynd  twenty  marks  better,  but  master  William  would  not  depart 
with  it.  The  prior  of  Covcntree  did  sell  me  a  picture  of  great  account, 
made  by  Dadilian  Y'aJlyannc,  who  did  Ij-vc  in  the  rayne  of  kyng  Hcnrie 
I.,  a  mann  of  fickle  temper,  havyng  been  tendred  syx  pounds  of  silver 
for  it,  to  which  he  said  naic,  and  afterwards  did  give  it  to  the  then 
abbotl*  of  Covcnlriee.  In  brief,  I  gathered  together  manic  marks 
value  of  fine  draivyings,  all  the  works  of  mickle  cunning. — Matter 
William  culld  tlie  moist  choise  parts,  but  hearing  of  a  drawying  in 
Durham  church  hec  did  send  me. 

'  Fadree  you  have  done  mickle  well,  all  the  chatills  are  more  woftb 
than  you  gave  ;  take  this  for  your  payncss :  so  saying,  he  did  pot  into 
my  hands  a  purse  of  two  hundreds  good  pounds,  and  did  say  that  I 
should  note  be  in  need,  I  did  thank  him  most  heartily. — The  choise 
drawyng,  when  his  fadre  did  dye,  was  begunn  to  be  put  up,  and  somme 
houses  ncer  the  old  church  erased  ;  it  was  drawn  by  A^lema,  precsi  of 

>  I  tuppaK,  Wareata  caihtdnL  <  Or  ktalmabary. 

*  Thiv  w»  nni  an  EnglMi  word  at  thu  eu4y  pcHod  :  ii  wu  aM  aacd,  tad  far  ab*Mn>  i«» 
Mttk  tiU  After  (he  raventioa  of  piuitiag.    So  anin  ««  ham  htUm,  'clw  "  * 

TKr^,  zi  !^;>  tima.  irouU  hsim  Deea  gkIM  hmtt, 

'  h»»«  beoi  iV*»-.    Aa  •**»*  mu  oem  the  dile  of  «h»  i  . 

c  I1I9I  or  CuiUIIU  man  hate  been  a  digniury  odKkaowa  \if  *al 

W  ..not. 
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St.  Cutchburts,  and  offerd  as  a  drawyng  for  Westminster,  but  cast 
asyde,  being  the  tender  did  not  speak  French. 

'  I  had  now  mickle  of  ryches,  and  lyvd  in  a  house  on  the  hyll,  often 
repayring  to  mastcre  William,  who  was  now  lord  of  the  house.  I  sent 
hiin  my  verses  touching  bis  church,  for  which  he  did  send  me  mickle 
good  things. 

'  In  the  year  kyng  Edward  came  to  Bristow,  Master  Cannings  send 
for  me  to  avoid  a  marriage  which  the  kyng  was  bent  upon  between 
him  and  a  ladie  he  neer  had  seen,  of  the  familec  of  the  Winddivilles, 
the  danger  where  nigh,  unless  avoided  by  one  remidee,  an  holie  one, 
which  was,  to  be  ordained  a  sonn  of  holy  church,  beyng  franke  from 
the  power  of  kynges  in  that  cause,  and  can  be  wedded. — Mr.  Cannings 
instauntly  sent  me  to  Carpenter,  his  good  friend,  bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  the  Fryday  following  was  prepaird  and  ordaynd  the  next  day,  the 
daie  of  St  Mathcw,  and  on  Sunday  sung  his  first  mass  in  the  church 
of  our  ladie',  to  the  astonishing  of  kyng  Edward,  who  was  so  furiously 
rnadd  and  ravyngs  withall,  that  master  Cannings  was  wyling  to  give 
him  three  thousand  markcs,  which  made  him  peace  again,  and  he  was 
adm>'ted  to  the  presence  of  the  kyng,  staid  in  Bristow,  partook  of  all 
his  pleasures  and  pastimes  till  he  departed  the  next  year. 

'  I  gave  master  Cannings  my  Bristow  tragedy',  for  which  he  gave  me 
in  hands  twentie  pound,  and  did  praise  it  more  than  I  did  think  myself 
did  deserve,  for  I  can  say  in  trolli  I  was  never  proud  of  my  verses 
since  I  did  read  master  Chaucer  ;  and  now  haveing  nought  to  do,  and 
not  wyling  to  be  ydic,  I  went  to  the  minster  of  our  Ladie  and  St.  Good- 
win, and  then  did  purchase  the  Saxon  manuscripts,  and  sett  myself 
diligently  to  translate  and  wordc  it  in  English  metre,  which  in  one 
year  1  pcrformd  and  settled  in  the  Battle  of  Hastyngs  ;  master  William 
did  hai^'in  for  one  to  be  manuscript,  and  John  Pclham,  an  esquire,  of 
Asble>-,  for  another. — Master  William  did  praise  it  muckle  greatly, 
Irat  advisd  mc  to  tender  it  to  no  man,  beying  the  mann  whose  name 
where  therein  mentioned  would  be  offended.  He  gave  me  twenty 
markes,  and  I  did  go  to  Ashley,  to  master  Pclham,  to  be  payd  of  him 
far  the  other  one  I  left  with  him. 

'  But  his  ladie  being  of  the  family  of  the  Fiscamps*,  of  whom  some 
things  are  said,  he  told  me  he  had  burnt  it,  and  would  have  me  burnt 
too  if  I  did  not  avaunt.  Dureing  this  dinn  his  wife  did  come  out,  and 
made  a  dinn  to  speake  by  a  figure  would  have  over  founded  the  bcUs 
of  our  Ladie  of  the  ClilTc ;  and  I  was  fain  content  to  gctt  away 
is  a  safe  skin. 


■i 


*  Mott  pTDbAbly  Worcester  cathednl 

SThat  i«,  the  poem  called  ihe  Execution  or  an  Chaklu  Bawdwin,  mentioned  ftbov* 
P-  '53>  What  it  there  said  concerninf  this  poem,  j^reatly  in«aiIi(ljUcs  the  aathenlidiy  pftbcM 
MEMOiis.  RowUe  mijjht  Indeed  write  a  poem  oo  this  subject :  but  not  the  pocju  whtcll  wtM 
orcutaied  u  his. 

S  A  Normao  Caimly. 


*  1  wrote  my  Justice  of  Peace*,  which  master  Canning?  advjsd  me 
secrett  to  keep,  which  I  did  ;  and  now  being  grown  auncicnt  I  was 
seird  with  great  pains,  which  did  cost  me  mickle  of  marks  to  be  mrcd 
off.— Master  VVilHam  offered  me  a  canon's  place  in  VVcs-  je, 

which  gladly  had  I  accepted,  but  my  pains  made  me  to  ;.;  me. 

After  this  mischance  I  livd  in  a  house  by  the  Tower,  which  has  not 
been  repaird  since  Robert  Consul!  of  Gloucester  rcpayrd  the  castle  and 
wall ;  here  I  livd  warm,  but  in  my  house  on  the  hyll  the  ayrc  was 
mickle  keen,  some  marks  it  cost  mc  to  put  it  in  repair  my  new  boitse, 
and  brynging  my  chattels  from  the  ould  ;  it  ^vas  a  fine  house,  and  I 
much  marville  it  was  untenanted.  A  person  greedy  of  gains  was  the 
then  possessour,  and  of  him  I  did  buy  it  at  a  very  small  rate,  having 
lookd  on  the  ground  works  and  mayne  supports,  and  fynding  them 
staunch,  and  repayrs  no  need  wanting,  I  did  buy  of  the  owner,  Geoffry 
Coombc,  on  a  repayring  lease  for  ninety-nine  years',  he  thinkying  it 
would  fall  down  everie  day  ;  but  with  a  few  marks  expense  did  put  h 
up  in  a  manner  neat,  and  therein  I  lyv'd.' 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  find  myself  obliged  to  pronotincc  Rowlic's 
poems  to  be  spurious.  Ancient  remains  of  English  poetry,  unex- 
pectedly discovered,  and  fortunately  rescued  from  a  long  oblivion,  are 
contemplated  with  a  degree  of  fond  enthusiasm  :  exclusive  of  any  re»l 
or  intrinsic  excellence,  they  afford  those  pleasures,  arising  froro  the 
idea  of  antiquity,  which  deeply  interest  the  imagination.  With  tbese 
pleasures  we  are  unwilling  to  part  But  there  is  a  more  solid  satisTo^ 
lion,  resulting  from  the  detection  of  artifice  and  imposture. 

What  is  here  said  of  Rowlie,  was  not  only  written,  but  printed,  almost 
twoyears  before  the  correct  and  complete  edition  ofhis  Poems  appeared. 
Had  I  been  apprised  of  that  publication,  I  should  have  been  mach  mott 
sparing  in  my  specimens  of  these  forgeries,  which  had  been  comnw- 
nicated  to  mc  in  MSS.,  and  which  I  imagined  I  was  imp  Try 

readers  as  curiosities.     I  had  as  yet  seen  only  a  few  exu .>e 

poems  ;  nor  were  those  transcripts  which  I  received,  always  exact 
Circumstances  which  I  mention  here,  to  shew  the  inconveniences  under 
which  I  laboured,  both  with  regard  to  ray  citations  and  my  criticisms. 
These  scanty  materials,  however,  contained  sufficient  evidence  to  con- 
vince me,  that  the  pieces  were  not  genuine. 

The  entire  and  accurate  collection  of  Rowlie's  now  bid  before  til* 
public,  has  been  so  little  instrumental  in  inducing  me  to  change  my 
opinion,  that  it  has  served  to  exemplify  and  confirm  every  argumetit 
which  I  have  produced  in  support  of  my  suspicions  of  an  imposition. 
It  has  likewise  afforded  some  new  proofs. 

Those  who  have  been  conversant  in  the  works  even  of  the  best  of 

'  I  know  DOthing  of  tliis  piece. 

^  I  very  much  que&uan.  wheiiier  Uus  tcrhniral  Uw-tem^  cr  evca  Ibis  mode  cf 
ejmtcd  in  the  year  146a. 
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our  old  English  poets,  well  know,  that  one  of  their  leading  character- 
istics is  inequality.  In  these  writers,  splendid  descriptions,  orna- 
mental comparisons,  poetical  images,  and  striking  thoughts,  occur  but 
rarely  :  for  many  pages  together,  they  are  tedious,  prosaic,  and  un- 
interesting. On  the  contrary,  the  poems  before  us  arc  every  where 
supported  ;  they  are  throughout,  poetical  and  animated.  They  have 
no  imbecilities  of  style  or  sentiment.  Our  old  English  bards  abound 
in  unnatural  conceptions,  strange  imaginations,  and  even  the  most 
ridiculous  absurdities.  But  Rowlie's  poems  present  us  with  no  incon- 
gruous combinations,  no  mixture  of  manners,  institutions,  customs,  and 
characters.  They  appear  to  have  been  composed  after  ideas  of  dis- 
crimination had  taken  place  ;  and  when  even  common  writers  had 
begun  to  conceive,  on  most  subjects,  with  precision  and  propriety. 
There  are  indeed,  in  the  Rattle  of  Hastings,  some  great  anachro- 
nisms ;  and  practices  arc  mentioned  which  did  not  exist  till  aftl•^^vards. 
But  these  are  such  inconsistencies,  as  proceeded  from  fraud  as  well  as 
ignorance :  they  are  such  as  no  old  poet  could  have  possibly  fallen 
into,  and  which  only  betray  an  unskilful  imitation  of  ancient  manners. 
The  verses  of  Lydgate  and  his  immediate  successors  are  often  rugged 
and  urunusical :  but  Rowlie's  poetry  sustains  one  uniform  tone  of  har- 
mony ;  and,  if  wc  brush  away  the  asperities  of  the  antiquated  spelling, 
conveys  its  cultivated  imagery  in  a  f)olished  and  agreeable  strain  of 
versification,  Chattcrton  seems  to  have  thought,  that  the  distinction 
of  old  from  modem  poetry  consisted  only  in  the  use  of  old  words.  In 
counterfeiting  the  coins  of  a  rude  age,  he  did  not  forget  the  usual  ap- 
plication of  an  artilicial  rust :  but  this  disguise  was  not  sufficient  to 
concMl  the  elegance  of  the  workmanship. 

TLE  ok  Hastings,  just  mentioned,  might  be  proved  to  be 
a  ,  irgery  for  many  other  reasons.     It  is  said  to  be  translated 

from  the  baxon  of  Turgot.  But  Turgot  died  in  101 5,  and  the  battle  of 
Hastings  was  fought  in  1066.  We  will,  however,  allow,  that  Turgot 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror.  But,  on  that  supposition,  is  it  not 
«xtraordin.iry,  that  a  conicreporary  writer  should  mention  no  circum- 
stances of  this  action  which  wc  did  not  know  before,  and  which  arc 
not  to  be  found  in  Malmesburj',  Ordericus  Vitalis,  and  other  ancient 
dtroniclers  f  Especially  as  Turgot's  description  of  this  battle  was  pro- 
fessedly a  detached  and  separate  performance,  and  at  least,  on  that 
JKCOUnt,  n-ould  be  a  minute  circumstantial.  An  original  and  a  co- 
tctnporary  writer,  describing  this  battle,  would  not  only  have  told  us 
something  new,  but  would  olhenvise  have  been  full  of  particuLirities. 
The  poet  before  us  dwells  on  incidents  common  to  all  battles,  and 
such  35  were  easily  to  be  had  from  Pope's  Homer.  Wc  may  add, 
Ih'  i  e  not  only  detects  itself,  but  demonstrates  the  spiirious- 

Dt,  . iu  rest.     Chattcrton  himself  allowed  the  first  part  of  it  to 

be  a  turnery  of  his  own.    The  second  part,  &om  what  lias  been  said, 
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could  not  be  genuine.  And  he  who  could  write  the  seoood  peut  was 
aUe  to  vrrxtc  every  line  in  the  whole  collection.  But  while  I  amspeak> 
ing  of  this  poem,  I  cannot  help  exposing  the  futility  of  an  aiponient 
which  h.ns  been  brought  as  a  decisive  evidence  of  its  originahty.  It  ts 
urged,  that  the  names  of  the  chiefs  who  accompanied  the  Conqueror, 
correspond  with  the  Roll  of  Battlc-Abbe>-.  As  if  a  modem  forger 
could  not  have  seen  this  venerable  record.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is 
printed  in  Hollinshead's  Chronicle. 

It  is  said  that  Chatterton,  on  account  of  his  youth  and  education, 
could  not  \vrite  these  poems.  This  may  be  true  ;  but  it  is  no  prool 
that  they  arc  not  forged.  Who  was  their  author,  on  the  hypothesis 
that  Rowlie  was  not,  is  a  new  and  another  question.  I  am,  hotnttr, 
of  opinion  that  it  was  Chatterton.     For  if  we  attend  onK  of 

the  pieces  now  extant  in  a  periodical  magazine,  which  }i  .jcl 

under  his  own  signature,  and  which  are  confessedly  of  his  composi- 
tion, to  his  letters  now  remaining  in  MSS.,  and  to  the  testimony  of  those 
that  were  acquainted  with  his  conversation,  he  will  appear  to  have 
been  a  singular  instance  of  a  prematurity  of  abilities  j  to  have  acquired 
a  store  of  general  information  far  exceeding  his  years,  and  to  have 
possessed  that  comprehension  of  mind,  and  activity  of  undcrsLanding, 
which  predominated  over  his  situations  in  life,  and  his  opportunities  of 
instruction.    Some  of  his  publications  in  the  magazines  discover  ako 
his  propensity  to  forgery,  and  more  in  the  walk  of  ancient  manners, 
which  seem  greatly  to  have  struck  his  imagination.    These,  amoi^ 
others,  are  Ethelcar,  a  Saron  point  in  prose ;  Kexrick,  tramtUtlti 
from  the  Saxon;  Cerdich,  translated  from  the  Saxon  ;  GODkCU  Cn/y 
VAN  a  Poem,  composed  by  Doihnel  Syrric  king  of  the  isle  of  iism : 
The  HiRLAS,  composed  by  Blythyn,  prince  of  North  IVr. 
\vmiV>,  translated  from  the  Saxon;  ANECDOTE  OF  CitAi 
the  A.\TiQUiTy  of  Christmas  Games.    The  latter  piece, 
quotes  a  register  of  Keinsham  nunnery,  which  was  a  pric 
canons,  and  advances  many  imaginary  facts,  strongly  she 
of  reading,  and  his  fondness  for  antiquarian  imagery.     In  ;i 
collection  he  inserted  ideal  drawings  of  six  achievements  ol 
hcraldrj',  of  an  incditcd  coin  of  queen  Sexburgco,  wife  of  l;in  ■ 
walch,  and  of  a  Saxon  amulet ;  with  explanations  equally  1' 
arbitrar)'.     From  RowUe's  pretended  parchments  he  produ,.^.. 
heraldic  delineations.     He  also  exhibited  a    draught  by  Ro 
Bristol  castle  in  its  perfect  state.     I  very  much  doubt  U  thisiuu^.^ 
was  not  almost  totally  ruinous  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.    This 
draught,  however,  was  that  of  an  edifice  evidently  fictitious.     It  wju 
exceedingly  ingenious  ;  but  it  was  the  representation  of  a  building 
which  never  existed,  in  a  capricious  and  affected  style  of  Gothic  ardli* 
lecture,  reducible  to  no  period  or  system. 
To  the  whole  that  is  here  suggested  on  this  subject,  let  us  add  Chafr 
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terton's  inducements  and  qualifications  for  forging  these  poems,  arising 
from  bis  character,  and  way  of  living.  He  was  an  adventurer,  a  pro- 
fessed hireling  in  the  trade  of  literature,  full  of  projects  and  inventions, 
artful,  enterprising,  unprincipled,  indigent,  and  compelled  to  subsist 
by  expedients 


SECTION      XXVII. 


Tub  subsequent  reigns  of  Richard  III.,  Edward  V.,  and  Henry  VII,, 
Abounded  in  obscure  versifiers. 

A  mutilated  poem  which  occurs  among  the  Cotton  MMS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  principally  contains  a  satire  on  the  nuns,  who 
not  less  from  the  nature  of  their  establishment,  than  from  the  usual 
degeneracy  which  attends  all  institutions,  had  at  length  lost  their 
originally  purit)-,  seems  to  belong  to  this  period'.  It  is  without  wit, 
and  almost  without  number.  It  was  written  by  one  Bertram  Walton, 
-vvhosc  name  now  first  appears  in  the  catalogue  of  English  poets  ;  and 
vrbose  life  I  calmly  resign  to  the  researches  of  some  more  laborious 
and  more  patient  antiquary. 

About  the  year  1480,  or  rather  before,  Benedict  Burgh,  a  master  of 
arts  of  Oxford,  among  other  promotions  in  the  Church,  archdeacon  of 
Colchester,  prebendary  of  St  Paul's  and  canon  of  St  Stephen's 
chapel  at  Westminster*,  translated  Cato's  Morals  into  the  royal 
stanzas,  for  the  use  of  his  pupil  lord  Bouchier  son  of  the  carl  of  Essex*. 

I  ptsadvBntaftona  sotpicions  ogviut  l)ie  chastity  oT  the  female  religious  were /rrZ/stdSn/ ill 
cafticf  times.  About  the  year  1350,  a  bishop  of  Liocoln  visited  the  Duonencs  01  his  diocese  ; 
oa  vliich  occasion,  says  the  coiitinualor  of  Matthew  Paris,  'ad  domos  retigiosaruro  venieos, 
'fecit  BXraiWI  HAMll.t.A5  caniDdem,  ut  sic  ^kysicf,  si  esset  inter  eas  comiptela,  eipcrire- 
*■«.'  Matt.  Paris.  Hist.  p.  789.  Me-hucvs  lii.  edit.  Tig.  1589.  fol.  An  anecdote,  which 
the  kisiohaa  relates  with  indignation  ;  not  on  account  of  the  nuns,  but  of  the  bishop. 

•  Nrweoun,  Repertor.  i.  90.  ii  517.  The  university  seajed  his  letters  testimoiuaL  iul.  j. 
A.D.  U33-  Registr.  Univ.  Oxoo.  supr  citat.  T.  f.  37.  b.  He  died  ad.  148 j.  In  the 
*  BrtliairMttseuin,  there  is  a  poem  entitled,  A  CRtSTEsiAssE  Gasib  modi  tf  maisttr  Bknst 
•*      tCtdAimichlyityfd  la  kU  afituteiys  andKktoH  cf  Ikfmwtrr  kaftUtt  nnJ natu  knem 


I7  m«iittr  Biiut  is  Benedict   Durgh.    MSS.  Haku  7333.     This  is  saint  Raul's 

Doclour  of  gentiles,  a  perfilc  Paule, 
Ily  ci«oe  oonvertid  from  thy  grrte  entwre, 
Aiuf  craelle.  changed  to  Paulc  from  Saule, 
Of  &yth  and  troutli  most  perfyte  prechoure, 
Slayne  at  Rome  undir  thilwe  emperoure 
Cuisyd  Nero,  Faulc  syt  down  iu  thy  place 
To  l&e  oriayned  by  purveauncc  (^  grace. 

_   I M^  tliat  'rithoie  royal  is  a  verse  of  ten  syllables,  and  ten  such  verses  mikM  ft 

Ac'    Imtrmtinu /tr  vim,  &c     Sign.  D.  i.  ad  calc  Woiikes,  1587      Bui(is's 

>  fc«ra  called  baUuU  mu//;  by  whii-h,   I   believe,  is  commwiy  %ignihed  ttie  atUmt 

Ail  dwst  pieoM  in  Quucer,  called   CtrtiUHf  Sail.uis,  arc  in  ihu  measure.      lis 

f%  LaCBISD  or  ISOOD  Wombk,  writlen  in  l<'>nif  vcnc,  a  song  of  three  octave  slansas  is 

xd  ;  }mi^taaa%,  Hi^  A^tffiem  tMjf £UU  ti\'s .:   ./.t-,^  «.  .^.^  p.  j^  I'rr.     AXtcrvrartls. 
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Encouraged  by  the  example  and  authority  of  so  vcaCTaMe  ind 
ecclesiastic,  and  tempted  probably  by  the  convenient  u  of 

pilfering  phraseology  from  a  prccedessor  in  the  same  j..^..  _,  :^ik, 
Caxton  translated  the  same  Latin  work  ;  but  from  the  French  venioa 
of  a  Latin  paraphrase,  and  into  English  prose,  which  he  printed  in 
the  year  1483.  He  calls,  in  his  preface,  the  measure,  used  by  I3ur]:h, 
the  Balad  ROYAI-.  Caxton's  translation,  which  superseded  Burgh's 
work,  and  with  which  it  is  confounded,  is  divided  into  four  books,  whidi 
comprehended  seventy-two  heads. 

I  do  not  mean  to  affront  my  readers,  when  I  inform  them,  wrthoat 
any  apolog>',  that  the  Latin  original  of  this  piece  was  not  written  by 
Cato  the  censor,  nor  by  Cato  Uticcnsis'  :  although  it  is  perfectly  in 
the  character  of  the  former,  and  Aulus  Gellius  has  quoted  Cam's  poem 
DE  MoRlBUS*.  Nor  have  I  the  gravity  of  the  learned  Boxhornius, 
who  in  a  prolix  and  elaborate  dissertation  has  endeavoured  to  demon- 
strate, that  these  distichs  are  undoubtedly  supposititious,  and  that 
they  could  not  possibly  be  written  by  the  very  venerable  Roman 
whose  name  they  bear.  The  title  is  Disticha  de  Moribus  ad  rtUUM, 
which  are  distributed  into  four  books,  under  the  name  of  Dionysitn 
Cato.    But  he  is  frequently  called  Magnus  Cato. 

This  work  has  been  absurdly  attiibuted  by  some  critics  to  Scncca,uid 
by  others  to  Ausonius'.  It  is,  however,  more  ancient  than  the  time  of 
the  eraperour  Valentinian  1 1 1.,  who  died  in  455*.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  written  after  the  appearance  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  as  the  author, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  book,  commends  Virgil,  Maccr*,  Ovid, 
and  Lucan.  The  name  of  Cato  probably  became  prefixed  to  these 
distichs,  in  a  lower  age,  by  the  officious  ignorance  of  transcribers,  and 
from  the  acquiescence  of  readers  equally  ignorant,  as  Marcus  Cato 

a  ful  grcte  negli^eDCe 

Wa$  it  10  thee,  that  ilke  lime  ihou  made. 
Hide  Absffton  tAy  trrtsis,  IN  ualade. 

to  the  British  Museum  there  is  n  .'.  .  ' :  e  Ar  Aw  Jtim 

L^t<tlr  imrnkt  c/ Bury.     Thlt  i  ^  h.    Pie  ludtf 

Will  observe,  tliat  whether  liicre  ;i:  ;ic  .v/«^  tfojrtt. 

Lydnte  lias,  most  Ofinmciiily,  only  icvcn  hue::.  A-  ui  hu;  pociii  ^u  i -uy  cjrl  of  H'arvkk. 
MSb.  Laud.  D.  31.  foL  64.  Hm  giiuutk  Iht  lyjr 0/ Guy  i-f  Wamiyk  Pr  tnwi  Cntt'' 
1>ii%h  cooiplcai  nine  100  yerc]  He  is  spealuAS  of  Ciuy'^  comoftt  with  the  lAusuli  giiOA  Cii* 
bnuid,  at  XVinchester. 

Without  the  gale  remembered  as  I  rede.  The  place  ddlyd  of  antiquytxc 

la  lAglysb  lon^  uajscd  kytit  mede.  Or  ellis  dttumoKk  nat  fax  troia  tbc  CfiH 

Meeting  to  sedr«,  there  men  myeht  see 
Tcrryble  itrokys,  lyk  the  dent  of  thonder ;  SpaiiJyt  owt  o(  ihar  harayi,  ftc. 

'  Vigiiol   Marville.  MisccIL  torn.  L  p.  56.  '  Noct.  Att  »i.  «, 

•  It  was  printed  under  the  name  of  Ausonius,  Roiloch.  XS7«.  8va 

«  K«  K|juiol.  VuiJiciiini  Medici,  ad  Valent  They  are  mentioned  by  Nodcnui  «l* 
flourished  in  the  tenth  century,  among  the  Afttrorum,  HymnarMnt,  £/%frama^4w^l^m 
^amiitortt.     Cap.  vL  Dh  Illustbiu.  Vllt  etc  primed  by  Fabnc-  M.  LJtt.  v.  p.  90^ 

**  The  poem  dk  Vturi'Tiuv^  HcKnAntM,  nniicr  the  name  of  Macer,  no*  ««tan^  ••i 
written  by  Odo,  or  Odoboii LI  I        i.  irainsialcd  inlo  CMttA 

liy  John  Leiarmoner,  or  1-  ui  the  year  jit>     J»S5t 

Sloane.  jj.  Priau.     'Apiu.,  ^        ;  .     ...Jirr't  tlM*ti&i^  «1 

thji  seems  to  have  been  [ii-mtca   see  Aiiios.  p.  15b'. 
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had  wriitcn  a  set  of  moral  distidis.  Whoever  was  the  author,  this 
metrical  system  of  ethics  had  attained  the  highest  degree  of  csiima- 
rion  in  the  barbarous  ages.  Among  Langbain's  MMS.  bequeathed  10 
the  uiuvcreity  of  Oxford  by  Antony  Wood,  it  is  accompanied  with  a 
Saxon  paraphrased  John  of  Salisbury,  in  his  POLYCRATICON,  mentions 
it  as  the  iavorite  and  established  manual  in  the  education  of  boys'-*. 

I  Cod  x>.  r86i5.1 

t  I'l.-^.  ...  ^  ip  --.  ^,i:.  T  ri^J.  Bat.  1595.  It  is  cited,  ibid.  p.  iifi,  331,  5x3.  In  tho 
A  ,  •  cm,  writtca  by  Ebcrhardus  Bethunicnsis,  about  the  year 

I  -  which  all  ihc  clauics  of  thai  age  arc  rcdicd  ;  or  the  best 

mi..  .       '   *."■  .  -'■"  "i'v^^t  he  recommenda  to  be  taught  to  youth.     (Leyier  Poet. 

Mt::  ^  V  ;  ,>,J5  J  J  hey  are,  l^to  the  moniist.  Theoollus,  the  author  or  a  leonine 
IlcI   ^.>        .    juluruc  between  Truth  and   FaUebood.  written  in  the  tenth  ccniury,  printed 

mm^*)i,  ';       '        ^'    and  by  Goldaxtus,  Man.     Bibl.  i6m.  8vo.  MSS.  Harl.  3093.  ^ 

WjriJi>:  ihU  piece  under  the  title  of  T'A^wt/iVi  Ubcr,  cxim  cammfftti/ SAta 

^TjfiJ.'  Anglici  qui   mwlta    Angticama   ubigu4  utiscuit.   isis-  4to.     Ic 

itna  fj^i..  .    V  K-:  T  oGUES,  beginnini;  .^MM>^Mm  trrras,  that  Field,  masterof 

F-'''  ■  '     '      \ '  .ir  14B0,  sef/tr  iAr  vmu  ef  th4  heck  ct\uUid  /Eihiopum 

tcT    ■    ■'   t    -  ■'■''.■.-,  ,     ihfiptn  vrry  Heath.     Leland.  Itin.  L  fol.  5.  fp.  7.  edit. 

i-j      '      '  1    in   a   window   cl  the   new  and  beami!"''!  -'      '  ■"    '-lilc 

it  '-.a  writer  of  Latin  fables,  or  apologues.  !  -  ,1, 

f  ■  I nnied  amontt  the  OcTO  SIorales,  Lug*  .'a 

'^  '  ^.itcu  about  the  ceventh  century,  pass  ui  of 

:  and   in  a  manner,    which   snews  his  lot 

Court  op  1*  v.   ^<i%.     *  Maximinian  r  th 

.  .        ..,.,1.  ..  of  the  hcjsametrical  pocni  >  i<| 

\\--  -,  published  by  Goldastu  :J. 

I  I  ho  ha&  lefl  a  traecdy  on  M  '.  \xk 
I ..  ..>.,  ;  .-^...1  vw...  *...l;.._  t-it.  p.  187,  Dakcs  I'>!  -lie 
4'  Mackjl  Marhodeus,  a  Latin  poet  on  Cfmi.  P»  % 
*  >e  Aurora,  or  the  HUtary  t]f  the  BibU  ail^erised,  :  -s, 
»  K.  .,->^  ».^.  rrver  prinicil  entire.  He  has  left  also  S/  ./, 
»  y.  He  flouruhed  about  the  year  j :  % 
J'  ETHius,  Alants  authorofthe  Vnticl:.  io 
f<  '  --Tt  of  Claudxan-  Vihiih^  Horaci  ,  t, 
V'                                                                       HANvti.i.E,  an  Engluhman.  who  ^                        iii- 

I I  ■xametcr  jKxm  in  mne  boclcs.     Pii  -■  J, 

C-'  period,   the  Alcxakdkbid,  an  I. , .    ■■.  oti 

/•  -.'jNTHiuc,    a  German    Latin  poet,  auchor  of  the 

y  .  our  countryman,  whose  Nova  Poittria  waft  in 

h...  .                                                                     •'■'■      \<     'TM^us,  of  Ven-'  ■■"■'   -  ^'—  •>- -rar 

m:  ;                                                                                    trotn  the  Lj':                                    hi, 

%!<>'  BDAID,  and  .                                      liO 

<•  '■■■  -•■'■'INALE,  ,>i       ..^ ,..,    ,.,     ,    .,...mO 

*'  printed  at  Venice,  i.jL   M73- 

^  ■■  or,  and  also  wrote  the  Aittii- 

»'  i  VIS  hejtameten.     Willi  »'>nie 

i<:  the  marriacx  op  MKncukV 

K  .,  an  Englishman,  a  i>:<c  and 

IT"  '0«  eminent  -^f  *- '   '■ -''^os 

I-  -LAUIUM  0H  i  ''y 

t-  \J%  TBiL'Mri'  ,  in 


.  nd 

.itcd  by  ch.i  L. 

or  TusooAi  s, 

^    Hirl.  3093.  J. ;ro 

o  PuvsioLocus.  on  ehe  samo 
___,_.  have  supposed  lo  tie  Ptiny. 

•F«r  Pn  :^;7.        SiDONU"      -.1-.^   ^*  r.>ltf  » 

mKXtio^f  ^isuan  on  both  the  i'estaments.     /'-  % 

pvrfaapi  /     To  these  our  author  add&  hU  f. 

«3»  »  "•■  , ^ramuiar  ;  which,  OA  Du  Cang«  ll't--     :^-  _.-■!*- 

manual  in  the  ociiunarics  of  France,  twu,  i  wj^ 
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To  enumerate  no  Others,  it  is  much  applauded  by  Isiil'       '      '"  ilo- 

gisl',Alcuine',and  Abelard':  and  we  must  acknowk'  er, 

exclusively  of  lhc|utiiityof  his  precepts, posscssesthe  intiil  ol  a  utrvous 
and  elegant  brevity.  It  is  perpetually  quoted  by  Chaucer.  In  the 
Miller's  Tale,  he  reproaches  the  simple  carpenter  for  having  never 
read  in  Cato,  that  a  man  should  marrj- his  own  likeness,  fV.  J-J7.) 
And  in  the  Marchaunt's  Tale,  liavinfj  quoted  Seneca  to  provr  (hat 
no  blessing  is  cqu.il  to  an  humble  wife,  he  adds  Cato's  precept  el 
prudently  bearing  a  scolding  wife  with  patience.  [V.  9261.]  It  «a* 
translated  into  Creek  at  Constantinople  by  Maxinius  Plinudcs,  wtw 
has  the  merit  of  hating  familiarised  to  his  countrymen  many  Latin 
classics  of  the  lower  empire,  by  meiaphrastic  version* :  and  at  tlie 
restoration  of  learning  in  Europe,  illustrated  with  a  commentary  by 
Erasmus,  which  is  much  extolled  by  Luther.  [Colloqu.  ^T — ---•  '  ',7,J 
There    are  two   or  three   French  translations'.    That  .  -.ac 

Corderoy  is  dedicated  to  Robert  Stephens.  In  the  BriiiMi  .mistum, 
there  is  a  French  translation  by  Helis  de  Guincestre,  or  Winchester ; 
made,  perhaps,  at  the  time  when  our  countrjmcn  affected  to  write 
more  in  French  than  English".  Chaucer  constantly  calls  this  writer 
Catov  or  Cathon,  which  shews  that  he  was  more  familar  in  French 
than  in  Latin.  Caxton  in  the  preface  to  his  aforesaid  translation 
affirms,  that  Poggius  Florintinus,  whose  library  was  furnished  with 
the  most  valuable  authors,  esteemed  Cathon  CLOSED,  that  is,  Cato 
with  notes,  to  be  the  best  book  in  his  collection'.  The  glossarist  I 
take  to  be  Philip  de  Pcrgamo,  a  prior  at  Padua ;  who  wrote  a 
most  elaborate  MORALISATION  on  Cato,  under  the  title  of  SPECin.Cl* 
Rkciminis,  so  early  as  the  year  1380'.  In  the  same  preface,  Caxtoo 
observes,  that  it  is  tht  bate  boke/or  to  be  taught  to  yoHgf  ckUdrrm  it 
scoU.  But  he  supposes  the  author  to  be  Marcus  Cato,  whom  he 
duly  celebrates  with  the  two  Scipios  and  other  nobU  Rti/iia/nes.    A 


kind  of  supplement  to  this  work,  and  often  its  companif 
title  of  Cato  Parvus,  or  Facetus,  or  Urbnitus,  was  wrin 
Churche,  or  Ecclesicnsis,  a  domestic  in  the  court  of  iit.iir> 
learned  prince  and  a  patron  of  scholars,  about  the  year  tiS<A 


the 

r.iel 
ti.,  a 
TUs 


>  Eiymol.  V.  OrnarsKDA. 


Thcol.  Christ,  p,  1183. 

fften  among  the  KarrtccUn  MSS, 


s  Contra  EUpaniL  lih.  ii.  p  ^^ 


ttymol 
«  Lib.  L 

«  It  nrr.ir-,  nftcn  among  theHamocuin  MS<5  .   r>:M    ri...ll    vJ.  ^>.    -.    1.;, 
I  T'  H  of  Cato,  soon  fullowed  by  ni:iT: 

edition  i&  that  of  Chriu.    Da 

V. ,  :iruei  of   Maximus  Planudc*.  Jj;.-,..  .; ... 

Myltu&,  a  i^cfman  version  liy  Martinu]^  Apiciut,  with  annul  Ct 

was  before  truiulaled  into  German  rhymes  by  .^braham  Mor(  jlk 

1500.  Bvo. 
*  One  by  Peter  Grosner,  Let  mptt  tl^^rnt  du  t.-Ji^r  Catcm.  Paris,  1541. 
<  MSS.    Harl.   4]S1     This  MSS.  is  AUer  ihiiii   140a.     Du   C'dntv  qoolM  *  CtTO  in 
French  rhymes.     Gl  Ijt  V.  Lecatoh.     MSS.  Ashm  .1    -'1    ->    f/...i     I..    f>«-,.  ,..il«»i 
library,  there  is  a  ojpy  of  the  French  Cato  by  He  w 

317.      It  IS  entitled  and  begins  thus.    L«s  Dutukn  .'  ,«^ 

Uciis  lie  Guyncestre. 

Ki  rout  taver  U  laitemeot  Ki  Calun  a  lua  fit  a  prtnv 
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also  aaiMtalwi  by  Bui:^ ;  and  in  the  British  museum,  both 

I  CaTCS  of  his  vemon  occur,  as  rormtng  ooe  and  the  same  work^ 

■  £Mer  Minoris  Catouis,  et  Majoris,  transMut  a  Latino  m 

Angltctim  p^r  Mag.    Bentt  Borugl^.    Burghc's  pcrfonnanceSiistoo 

:  for  the  transcription  ;  and,  I  suspect,  would  not  have  afforded  a 

'  splendid  extract,  had  even  the  Latin  possessed  any  spaiks  of 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  only  critical  excellence  of  the  original, 

I  consist  of  a  terse  conciseness  of  sentences,  although  not  always 

;  in  the  purest  latinity,  wiU  not  easily  bear  to  be  transfiised. 

but  without  sufficient  foundation,  is  said  to  have  finwhtd 

e'S  GOVERNAUNCE  OF  PRINCIS*. 

About  the  year  1481,  Julian  Barnes,  more  properly  Bemets,  sister  of 
Bidiard  lord  Bemers,  and  prioress  of  the  nunnery  of  Sopewell,  wrote 
!  English  tracts  on  Hawking,  ffuniing,  and  Armory,  or  Heraldry, 
vlndi  were  sowi  afterwards  printed  in  the  neighbouring'  monastery 
of  St.  Alban's*.    From  an  abbess  disposed  to  turn  author,  we  might 

S  ^  1b£ii  Bel  )et  esjtendre^  Jd  1e  pot  en  rumainzl  aprendxe^ 

Cum  Hd]£  de  GuTn«*tre 
Rj  deu  net  a  se  destrc  _  La  tranalatft  v  fatemeBte. 

CccL  jambrajr  4La.  Tbe_  uun^cript  u  of  tbc  fourteenth  cuntuiy .  Compare  Verdicr,  BiBL. 
V^uiMC  toBLm.  pb  al&cdit  1773.  In  the  Latin  ChroDide  of  AnonymusSalenutanus,  written 
about  the  jnear  9BCb  tin  writer  mentions  a  description  in  Latin  vetM  of  the  palace  of  the  dty  of 
Salens  hot  bmeats  that  it  was  rendered  illegible  through  length  of  time  ;  '  Nam  si  unam 
*fnf"*"'  fiiiwwmin  nacti,  ccmpararc  illos  [versus]  profecto  potuissemus  Maroni  in  vobtmt- 
'mSmt,  Catohiqub,  sitc  proiecto  aliis  Svfkulis,'  cap.  zxviii.  coL  19s,  B.  torn.  iL  P.  ii 
Smrroa.  Rm.  Ital.  Mediolaa  1716. 

T  ICaBX  of  the  gUutd  manuscripts^  so  common  in  the  libraries,  were  thccopieswith  wfaidi 
lapft  IB  dM  tuttvenity  attended  their  readers,  or  lecturers  ;  from  whose  mouths  pharaphras- 
me  inUrUntd  os  written  in  the  margin,  by  the  more  diligent  hearers.  In  a  Latin 
1  of  some  of  Aristotle's  philosophical  works,  once  belonging  to  Rochester  prioty, 
xUlcd  about  the  ^ear  1350,  one  Henry  de  Rcwham  is  said  to  be  the  writer  ;  and  to 
ksPB/dsiartf  the  book,  during  the  time  he  heaiYl  it  explained  by  a  public  reader  in  the  schools 
rfOnord.  'Et  atidivU  in  scholis  Oxonie,  et  cmendavit  et  closavit  audienja.'  MSS. 
B«K  sa  G.  it  4ta  lo  the  mean  time,  1  am  of  opinion,  that  the  word  'reader'  originally 
tMfc  te  riae  from  a  paucity  of  books :  when  there  was  only  okb  book  to  be  had,  which  a  prt>- 
ftHor  or  lecturer  leoted  to  a  large  audience. 

'  Mated  Aug.  1475.  In  Exeter  college  Ubrary,  there  is  Cato  Uoralisatvs,  HSS.  37 
nn.)  And  anin  at  All  Souls,  MSS.  9.  (i4ia)  Compare  MSS.  More,  35.  [gaat.]  And 
■H.  Coo.  Tria.  Dublb.  651.  14.    And  USS.  Hari.  6194. 

•  TUB.  Con.  Trin.  Dublin.  175.  And  Dibl.  Eccles.  Vigom  sub  Tit  Urbahus,  USS.  147. 
Om  Tcdbaldns,  of  the  same  age,  is  called  the  author,  from  a  MSil.  cited,  Giornal.  Lett. 
ithaSL  iV'  ^  sSx.    In  Lewis's  Caxton,  in  a  collection  of  Chaucer's  and  Lydgate's  poems  by 

" ,  wobout  date,  are  recited  3.  Fakvus  Catho.     4.  Magnus  Catk  p.   104.    What 

iBBslatiotis  are  I  know  not  Besides  Caxton's  Cato,  mentioned  abore,  there  is  a 
•  wtak  by  Caxton,  'Hie  incipit  Pasvis  Catok,'  in  English  and  Latin.  No  date. 
■9(37  leaves  in  4to.  I  find  Fakvvs  Cato  in  English  rhyme,  MSS.  Vemon.  Bibl. 
,  fgL  ccob  The  Latin  of  the  lesser  Cato  is  printed  among  Auctokes  Octo  Moralss, 
SSjBL  Compare  MSS.  Harl.  3351.  ill.  fof.  174.  ila.  foL  175.  A  translation  into 
of  both  CATji.  perhaps  by  Lydgate.    MSS.  Coll.  Trin.  Dublin.  V.  651.    The 


VfeoraaHA  Catonis  are  a  diOcrent  work  from  either  of  these,  written  ia  hexaiaeteis  1^ 
■■llicillllll  Opp.  Hildebert.  p.  1634.    Paris  170S.  fol. 

*  MSS.  Hail  116.  a.    See  also.  971.  a. 

■Ttee  is  a  translation  of  the  Ifji  Cato,  and  /^mp't  Fatlet,  into  English  dogrell,  by  one 
mlia  BuBoker,  for  Edm.  BoUilant  1585.  This  W.  BoUoker  wrote  »  Pam/hltt/tr  gmm- 
aMRibr  the  same,  158&  iima 

*nBCW«aa  stnog  connection  between  the  two  monasteiies.  In  that  of  St  Alhan's  a 
»Hlfc  ms  asBuaOy  appointed,  with  the  title  of  Ctatia  tiumialium  dt  Bofrwtltc.  Registr. 
tUbH.  WlOnglorn,  [Sub.  an.  14J0.]  MS-<.  Bibl.  Bodl.  MSS.  Tanner. 

*lBtk*f«*ri4Hi,  foL     Again,  at  Westminster,  by  W.  de  Worde.  1496,  4ta    Thebtf 
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more  reasonably  have  expected  a  manual  of  meditations  for  the  clottt, 
or  select  niles  for  making  salves,  or  distilling  strong  waters.  But  the 
diversions  of  the  field  were  not  thought  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  a  religious  lady  of  this  eminent  rank,  who  resembled  an  abbot  in 
respect  of  exercising  an  extensive  manorial  jurisdiction  ;  and  who 
hawked  and  hunted  in  common  with  other  ladies  of  distinction'.  This 
work, however,  is  here  mentioned,  because  the  second  of  these  treatises 
is  written  in  rhyme.  It  is  spoken  in  her  own  person  ;  in  which,  being 
otherwise  a  woman  of  authority,  she  assumes  the  title  of  dame.  I  sus- 
pect the  whole  to  be  a  translation  from  the  French  and  Latin'. 

barism  of  the  limes  Krongly  apptirs  in  the  indelicate  enprtsilonf  which  the  often  met  ;  anil 
whic)i  are  equally  incompalihfe  with  her  i^x  and  profcitiou.    The  poem  be£^  ih«t«    n  | 
chbcframssood  USS.  Kawlint.  Uibl.  Bodl.  luipyr.  folj 

Mi  dere  sonet,  where  yef^re,  by  ff' "  ,  ' 'f.l 

Take  cood  bede  in  histymehon'   i  (dl; 

How  many  mancr  be'tf^  r  f  vrr.r- 
Listener  now  to  onr  I  ^  iicrc 

Kfuwre  nianer  best' 

*rhe  fir^t  nf  h''m  i-^  ,\  i  iu  hare; 

The  I  .;';>, 

The  ^. 

Ait-J  V  '  ,:n  in  plnjr'nr  in  place, 

.Michaca: 

I  ihe  wilJcroo; 

Ain\  ',c  ^hii;;,  my  'l.r.:  ^,^'itl_-..  <  [tier  be^tcs  all. 
Where !.«  ye  hem  finde,  rascall  hem  call, 
tn  fritN  MT  in  f^lj, 
(  .  let!. 

ficrt,  if  ye  wil  hit !««, 
■  Ifr  .It  tnr  flr^:  v^re; 

1 


'llic  t.l.li  ycio  a  t;'ul.j 


,  luy  lijuc-  LutlT  1  c 


AmoneCryiics'tboolMfoii.  41a.  BihL  Brail )  ihero  i<  n  bl.  lett.  copy  of  ihii  !>>«*•  *!«>• 

•'iwyntcd  at  l-om1on  i-    "     '■  ■'■■  ' '-' "--   •'    '   '     » '-  •'V.ii,  ..r,  <  v^U^ 

nlltoul  date,  '  The  i  "«• 

i'd^Ovne*  thnt  are  nt  .'I* 

(--,■•-■■■■'   ^       ---        :    .,ii.-..L-   urru  iM  -.1    t;'— i:;'j    :ii-.i    II11--   " -^^ 

iMcman.     The  same  title  i?  in  W.  I'owel  ■  • 

A'JADRMV.  or  the  book  of  St.  Albans.  cc:t>.  '•» 
410. 

•  mairi.iffc  rjf  the  princess  M.ipfaret  with  Jarae^  IV    ol  Scralani),  m 
!s  the  new  queen,  'a  grett  tame  Ran,  for  to  hi«  a  eonr."  IxljnJ.  Cull. 

.Vrrii:..  '     177O. 

•J  Till                        ;  urt  of  the  colophon  nt  the  end  of  ihe  Sf  tf^ 

'nowr,                            of  blasvnsj  of  armys  traniLitvt  3nd  cri  '• 


!  the  followin.;: 

,  :h,  come  Hii. 

1.-.-    cif  whtiiii  K..IW  .  ■.  .,,■■-...<  /.I-- .... -.    ■ 

'.'ftheland  of  jude  and  oi  Jue5,<rrtr;/ww»i  by  ' 

N  i-^iH  ...-.  ..  t'L...i,  ..bove mentioned,  wa?  a  fellow  of  NewcoTIeffe  Oaf  '  . ., 
He  had  many  iligniticn  in  the  church.  He  wu  patronited  by  Hiuniihiey  « 
to  whom  he  (leditatet  hit  book. 


>WoodorGeliL 


*  Sir  Tristram.  See  0»Btcv.\T.  Prcxi  L  ft  at. 


;  a  Cil 


yt»r««jfc 
iloiKTtm', 


*nibk 
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Tn  this  period  1  refer  WiUiam  of  Nassyngton,  a  proctor  or  advocate 
in  thn  ecclesiastical  court  at  York.  He  translated  into  English  rhymes, 
»«.  lie,  about  the  year  1480,3  theological  tract,  entitled  A 

tTi.  ;  ■     -.^  Trinity  and  Unity  with  a  declaration  of  Cod's  IVorJts 

AHdof  the  Passion  of  "Jesus  Christ,  written  by  John  of  Waldenby,  an 
Augustine  frier  of  Yorkshire,  a  student  in  the  Augustine  convent  at 
Oxford,  the  provincial  of  his  order  in  England,  and  a  strenuous  champion 
against  the  doctrines  of  Wiccliffe'.  1  once  saw  a  MSS.  ofNassyngton's 
translation  in  the  library  of  Lincoln  cathedral';  and  was  tempted  to 
transcribe  the  few  following  lines  from  the  prologue,  as  they  convey  an 
idea  of  our  poet's  character,  record  the  titles  of  some  old  popular  ro- 
mances, and  discover  ancient  modes  of  public  amuscmenL 

I  wame  you  firstc  at  the  bcgynnynge, 
That  1  will  make  no  vaync  carpyngc. 
Of  dedcs  of  armes,  nc  of  amours. 
As  does  MVNSTRELXIS  and  GESTOURS, 
That  makcth  carpynge  in  many  a  place 
Of  OCTOVIANE  and  ISENBRACE, 
And  of  many  other  CESTES, 
And  namely  when  they  come  to  fcstcs ; 
Nc  of  the  lyf  of  Bevys  OF  Hamptouxe, 
That  was  a  knyght  of  grctc  renoune : 
Ne  of  syr  Gye  of  Warwyke,  &c 

Our  translator  in  these  verses  formally  declares  his  intention  of  giving 
his  reader  no  entertainment;  and  disavows  all  concern  with  secular 
%'anities,  especially  those  unedifying  tales  of  love  and  amis,  which 
were  the  customary  themes  of  other  poets,  and  the  delight  of  an  idle 
age.  The  romances  of  Octavian,  sir  Bevis,  and  sir  GUY,  have  al- 
ready been  discussed  at  large.  That  of  sir  ISEMHRAS  was  similiar  in 
the  time  of  Chaucer,  and  occurs  in  the  RiME  of  Sir  Thopas.    Id 


1  Wood,  Ani.  Univ,  Oton.  L  T17. 

*  MS^  Rc$   IT  C.  viil  p.  s.  But  the  same  Itoet  occur  In  the  Prolo^e  to  H«npole's  B^tcu- 

/*"•  ''■'-   ■■•  ^'" '•  ■  '■  '  "'    -'  :t  ha*.  bc<a  called,   wmten  about  the  year  iijo.     ISee 

M^  And  iLid- JUSS.  t-AMCfi.  j.  f).  64.]     1' ram  wntvh.  thftt 

iK^-  >'  may  make  a  Canher  oompiruon  of  the  two  Proluguci, 

I    » .,     „t;u^ 

''-'I*-         I"  none  Bot  thaw  that  it  oTscolehane  tane, 

^■-     '      -  ■  tlm  Thai  Iijitcs  vscd  i-Mvitr;  and  i-IwclJcd  tbrryn, 

.•arty  Hi:.- 

■dy'  Tl).  :  ;,, 

i.o  i'ounge        All  ^ 

r)iou        To '  imankonne. 

The 


Tfci«p>er.i 
Lerd'tPT 
«»)r-    -- 

T).. 


:  ncde,     Kfur  . 


*  rede,  ftc. 


.  :>d  venies  be^^ns  with  the  ipiritual  advantages  of  thd 

'.;ir  effecu,  &c  Sc     And  cadi  with  the  leven  tteoti- 

I  uc.-..-  irc  tlic  two  concluilins  liacL 

v\  bryng  That  on  the  OOMC  forv*  all  wulde  hjni^ 

'  ->.  i.iion  from  a  Latin  tract,  aftcfwards  printed  at  Cbloffne.  1536* 

!ictltcr  Hampolewaa  the  traaaUtor.     11  li.  however,  mo»t  pro* 
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Mr.  Carrick's  curious  library  of  chivalry,  which  his  frir 
common  with  himself,  tliere  is  an  edition  by  Copland,  cxti\  .  cnl 

Irom  the  manuscript  copies  preserved  at  Cambridge',  and  ii.  die  Cotton 
collection.  [Calig.  A.  12.  f.  128.]  I  believe  it  to  be  originally  a  French 
romance,  yet  not  of  very  high  antiquity.  It  is  written  in  the  slania  of 
Chauccrs  sir  Tkopas.  [Percy's  B.\L1«  i.  306.]  The  incidents  arc  for 
the  most  part  those  trite  eipcdicnts,  which  almost  constantly  form  the 
plan  of  these  metrical  narratives. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  the  MINSTRELS,  who  m 
this  prologue  of  Nassyngton  are  named  separately  from  the  liESTOURS, 
or  tale-tellers,  were  sometimes  distinguished  from  the  harpers.  In  the 
year  1374,  six  Minstrels,  accompanied  witli  four  Harpers,  on  the  atuii- 
vcrsary  of  Alwynethe  bishop,  f:r/onnedth.c\T  niinslnlsies,  at  dinner, 
in  the  hall  of  the  convent  of  St.  Swithin  at  Winchester:  and  during 
supper,  sung  the  same  Gest,  or  tale,  in  the  great  arched  chamber  of 
the  prior:  on  which  solemn  occasion,  the  said  chamber  was  hung  with 
the  arras,  or  tapesly,  of  THE  three  kings  OF  Cologne'.  Thcw 
minstrels  and  harpers  belonged,  partly  to  the  royal  household  m  Win- 
chester castle,  and  partly  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  There  was 
an  annual  mass  at  the  shrine  or  tomb  of  bishop  Alwyne  in  the  church, 
which  was  regularly  followed  by  a  feast  in  the  convent  It  is  probable, 
that  the  Gest  here  specified  was  some  poetical  legend  of  the  prelate, 
to  whose  memory  this  yearly  festival  was  instituted,  and  who  was  a 
Saxon  bishop  of  Winchester  about  tlic  year  1040^.  Although  soogs 
of  chivalry  were  equally  common,  and  I  believe  more  welcome  to  the 
monks,  at  these  solemnities.  In  an  accompt-roU  of  the  priory  of  Bi- 
cester, in  Oxfordshire,  [In  The.  Coll.  Trin.  Oxon.]  I  find  a  poraUell  ii>- 
siancc,  under  the  year  1433.   It  is  in  this  entry.    *  Dal.  sex  Ministrallis 

1  MBS.  Oiiu5  Coll.  CUa.  A.  9.  (».) 

•  Registr.  Prioral.   B.   Swithlni  Winlon.  ut  supr.  [vol.  i.  p-  89.)    *  In  fe«o  Alwjrdi 
*.  .  .  .    Et  (lunintc  pictaiicia  ia  aula  conventus,  'tx  >t:M- iralli,  cum  qi 

*  TORiDUS,  ridclarit  minUtrulcias  iuas.      Et  ji  ni-iffita  canr 

•  Priorii^  cantah^Ht  idem  oestum,  in  qua  came.  .ir,  ut  mori.. 
*ialc  Prions,  habcns  ptclurastrium  rcgura  ColciM                         1  it-^m  dir.:!  i.. 
*doraini  regis,  ct  ex  familia  cpi^copi  -  .  .  .'     Tl.o  rot  U  uiui:h  obli' 
hardly  diwrcmible.     Amonff  ihc  Harleian  5ISJ>.  Ihere  is  an  ancicur 
of  Cologne,  in  which  llic  wTmir  .inrv    ,1'  ih.-tt  favorite  roni-in.  t:  k  it 
2407.  13  fol.     Wynkyn  dc  '\^                       '■  \\\\i  rom.incc 
il.foL^g.  b.  Impcrf  Cull.  ''.                        '.'.  651.   14.  [C 

in  other  places.     Uarclay,   .  ;  ^,    mentions  \  , 

painted  on  the  walla  of  a  church*  tiat^UmU'  Ecu  t.  Sifiiai.  D.  ii.  aj  1 
edit.  1570. 

And  the  rtiYJt/jffrr,  with  .•^!' ■'"""  "~~"ny,         Their  r-    '"  ■ - 

With  their  prcsente*  and  £1.  All  li 

In  an  TiiVL'niory  of  omani                          '  ij  !li-?  tliur                                                                    Ji 

I"                     H,  wcfind  ihii  aiULlt:.     ' /.'  *r. 

;.ii3«  these  c<Mls  were  f^^  .:  .<  ia 

.1  on  the  Nat  IVI 1  V.      ^r  ;  (Jte 

/  "^ 

i!  .   .  htr 

uU:>w  itfi  KuoiM  Hoouti  uuuij..     1  aupi,"j^t  fjt  a^^iiiih  irjt^rluijc,  Ai'Lit-TUU  VuL  U^A 
'  lie  ia  bttried  to  the  nt>rth  wall  of  the  probytcry,  with  an  iuicnpttoit. 


warton's  history  or  English  poetry. 


f<r' "T  '  ham  cantantibus  in  rcfeclorio  Martvtuum  SEPTEM  D0R« 
•  >.;  in  ffcsto  epiphanit,  iv  j.'    That  is,  the  treasurer  of  the 

muiiablciy  gave  four  shillings  to  six  minslrch  from  Buckingham,  for 
singing  in  the  refectory  a  legend  called  the  MAJtTiRUOM  of  the 
SEVEN"  sleepers',  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany.  In  the  Cotton 
library,  there  is  a  Norman  pwcm  in  Saxon  characters  on  this  subject* ; 
which  was  probably  translated  afterwards  into  English  rhyme.  The 
original  is  a  Greek  legend',  never  printed  ;  but  which,  in  the  dark  ages, 
went  about  in  a  barbarous  Latin  translation,  by  one  Syrus ;  [Apud 
Sorium,  ad  Tj  Jul.]  or  in  a  narrative  framed  from  thence  by  Gregory 
of  Tours*. 

Henry  Bradshaw  has  rather  larger  pretensions  to  poetical  fame  than 
William  of  Nassington,  altliough  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of  an 
original  writer  in  any  respecL  He  was  a  native  of  Chester,  educated 
at  Gloucester  college  in  Oxford,  and  at  length  a  Benedictine  monk  of 
saint  Wcrburgh's  abbey  in  his  native  place.    [Athcn.   Oxon.  i.  p.  9. 

'  In  (lie  ri>urdi  century,  bctiis  indowd  in  a  cave  at  EphesuA  by  the  cmpcrour  Decius  37J 
yean,  they  were  afurrwardi  fotitid  tlccpinr,  andalive. 
'  MSS.  Colt  Cauc  a.  U.  iii.  foL  313,  b.    '  JciawimuMa  b  rtr  be  Semt  dannani.' 

Jm  nertu  t>eo  ini  rar  lup  1  bnro         E  trr  lurai  ept  cerceme  epure. 

*  MSS.  Ljunbecc.  Tiii,  p. 
lUi  Creel:  IcfenJ,  Bil ' 
anocijc  the  Arabioni. 
tiaiu,  which  tScvciTiV 
4«Uy  •:' 
Ouun   . 


Photius.  without  naming  the  aulhnr,  pvn  the  nibstance  ot 
HI.  pas.  i39q.  edit.  1591.  fol.  This  ttory  wa»  common 
■  ni  burrowed  mairy  wonderful  narratives  Trom  the  chris- 

, It.  w  fiction'.      Tlicy  prot'^nd  l^at  a  do^,   uhirh    u-a-=  -lod- 


»^'»? 


<    rfilli    lUetr:. 
p.  17.     In  III- 
11  mtstn  Jlu 
It  bcgiiu  thiu. 


Allc  mvzhry  crnl  yn  Tn-nyie, 


That  bow  ih  [bought]  man  on  rode  dcre ; 
A  lyty!  wylc  tlut  yc  wyllc  me  here. 

''stirdlcgendhul  aUoa  Gre<k  origin*!?    Tt  was  tak.«H,  T  donoc 

,  AjMXTj-phol  ruLTTalive  ascribed  lo  Si.  Tbomos  ihc  aposdc,  but 

ty   ilKn'iUi  liracUlw,  aod  cmlJcd,  A^yos  iis  tA  iroiJuci  irai  >it7aA«ra 

TftiT^pof  tlAtwi^'IqfToO  XpiO'TOt',  LiitrJ^ /Hfriiiatt mitAi-uiis  Uoimini,  Sec 


■tr  Aivirmr.     Jur,  Cv^.  t)i$- 
:  ere  he  censures  u  suppjAiti 

<i  soon  after  therUe  of  Mjho- 

'-  iNf^NTir,  Arab,  ct  Latin. 

'l  doctors,  io  as- 

I  a  MIRACLXSof 

..  Geniunpoem, 


nin  in  CofnwalU  wtiu 
crifaer,  f  rvmot  »v.  > 
ikons  tocttf  Sj*' 

aUribuirJ  to  S 


t:li»h  lyvnn  *u\  ih(«  MiSj^ct  above  rite'!.  i«  (he  f"?I"wifip  r«>»ric, 


•Qod 


trpk    rn 


toouL 


lininio.'    See  what  i 

Pari*.   »5ii     4.0 
'Cgory  Kimxlf  £>f  . 
.  .     .^ucadcU  by  die  old  cl--- 
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Pits.  690.]  Before  the  year  ijcx),  he  wTote  the  un:  OF  saint  Wer- 
RURCii,  fl  daughter  of  a  king  of  the  Mercians,  in  English  verse'. 
This  poem,  beside  the  devout  deeds  and  passion  of  the  poet's  patroness 
saint,  comprehends  a  variety  of  other  subjects  ;  as  a  description  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Mercians,  [Lib,  i.  c.  ii.]  the  lives  of  St.  Eiheldred  and 
St.  Sexburgh  [Lib.  i,  cap.  xviii.  xix.]  the  foundation  of  the  city  of 
Chester,  [Lib.  i.  cap.  iii.]  and  a  chronicle  of  our  kings^.  It  is  collected 
from  Bcde,  Alfred  of  Beverly,  Malmcsbury,  Girardus  Cambrensis, 
Higdcn's  Polychronicon,  and  the  passionaries  of  the  female  saints, 
Wcrburgb,  Etheldred,  and  Sexburgh,  which  were  kept  for  public  cdifi- 

1  He  declarer,  ih.it  he  doe*  not  mean  to  rival  CTimcer,  I.ydgritc  .'■;•-■.■.'' 
r  BarklAy,  anc  .-  '    ^<Tn.     The  two 

I     ■  Lib.  iL  i--'  '  -shion  of  wr:^ 

jtrew  very  ftsi  ^.century.     M 

out  they  arc  iiJ<"-:ly  m-i.-  genealogical  dcdiip.n>i:a.      H'  irnc  !:..t,  j-itui'!-!, 

office,  a  t'Enr.iittKK  of  our  k-inc^,  from  Willum  the  conqiicrgr  to  Henry  VI.  wriuea  to  141B. 

[ArrKN.  lo  Rob.  Glouccatr.  vol.  il  p.  585.  p.  588.]    Tliwii  ^  *pecimcft. 


■    C.   *4- 
-a  •'/  FmrUmd 
-til  for  the  hanil 

friMn  tha  K^nbta 


Then  rcgnyd  Harry  nought  full  w>*sc. 
In  hyii  ivme  then  >c*v"i  Thomias 

Hehcl^n-       -       '  -^      '-■   n. 
At  \Vc  Me  a  toure, 

And  ill.  :  -irJierd, 

He  wciicu  uif  i>  I.]'-  .111^  w  viC 
And  siihen  he  was  *hi«ien,  alas  I 
Auc  Fonte  Evcrardc  he  Ilihc  there  : 
In  Johncis  tynic,  a*;  y  imdcrsiotidc. 
He  waifullc  wrothe  axid^^rym,  , 


The  son  of  Mold  [Maudlthe  emperyse^ 
At  Caunterhury  msneryd  Wa*, 

''-  ' ■   ' "■  •"■  "  ■'"     iMocn  : 


forprestiuwoul 


jbyiQJ 


LvJcalc  1i:l^  Tcfl    tl.,-    h--t    Jir 


.dt  of  llic  V:nd.    .in.\ 


M- 


;  uf  t^C   ST  III  f  I       llL&s.  B«A 


«to.     ''I'ta*  myiiUiy  WylijAUi  dukcuf  Noruiand>.'    'llua  i 
B.  3.  1999.  6.J 

RicAKDus  rxmus. 

Rychord  ihc  next  by  5ucce«m>ti,  Fir^t  of  thai  name,  ttrong,  hardy,  aixl  tiotabl^ 

Was  crouned  kvnge,  called  Lurde  lyon.        With  Saryzonys  hcdyt  served  aitt  tji»Ia; 
Sleyn  ai  GaJard  by  death  full  lanicntahle  :      The  space  rcgncd  fully  ix  ycre ; 

Hi&hert  buo'cd  la  Roon,  attc  highe  auiere. 
Compare  M  S3.  Harl.  372.  5.     llierc  waspartly  a  r-jKucil  <,\kv.-  in  ih-^-^'i  i!'?dfit-ti.->n<  •  ti  a«rn^ 
tain  lite  right  of  our  kings  to  the  crowni  of  Franco  :  ,.1^, 

8cc  MSS,  Harl.  336.  a.— 116,  11.  fol.  142.      1  kn  '.«* 

about  this  time  a  practice  prevailed  of  con«tructiii_  IV 

gne  of  our  Icinf^.     Of  ihii  kind  i»  tixc  /^^tii^rt*  0/  llnii^h  i.  .'/. 

written  aboutthe  year  1450.  by  kogcr  Alban,  a  Carmelite fria  i- 

•sidcrans  chronicorura  prolLvii-iicm.'     'llie  orijnaal  copy,   pi  t^ 

compiler,  is  now  in  Queen's  college  library  at  Oxford.  «« 

copies  in  Winchester  college  htrar>',  and  another  in  1 '  :  r'l 

M  jS.  there  is  a  parchment-roll  of  the  Pedij^tc-  of  nur  a 

French,  with  pictures  of  the  seven!  roon:i'  .a 

Pedigreie  from  Harold  to  Henry  IV,  wr  'Ht 

lage  of  gencalogising.  AU^n  alwvcmcnlioii  ^m 

through  the  Levi tical  and  regal  tribes,  the  jc^. 
priesu.  The  original  roll,  as  it  seems,  on  vcllun. 
ut  supr.  495,  But  this  was  partly  copied  from  P 
the  year  1 170,  who,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poca 
method  of  forniing  and  reducing  into  parchment  i 
Alberic  in  C'hron.  p.  ^41.     Sec  MSS,  Dcnb.  16:7  r 

As  lo  Uradiluw  a  history  of  llic  foundation  ol'i 
TiON  OR^  THE  Aiincv  OP  Gloi/cesteh,  a  poem 
1534,  by  the  last  abbot  William  Malvcme,  priiitr  .1 

is  mentioned  by  Hamsfield.  Htsr.  Ecllbs.  Ancl.  p.  364.  Piuap.    '  iusuiiUiii:  u)e 
*of  axiiit|uiiie'     MSS.  Harl.  ^jg,  14.  fot  xii. 


Ihc    rnvt    C: 

L  Tftuis  of  I 


u4 


cation  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  our  poet's  monastery'.  Bradshaw 
is  not  so  fond  of  relating  visions  and  miracles  as  his  argument  seems 
to  promise.  Although  concerned  with  three  saints,  he  deals  more  in 
plain  facts  than  in  the  fictions  of  religious  romance;  and,  on  the  whole, 
his  performance  is  rather  historical  than  legendary.  This  is  remark- 
able, in  an  age,  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  turn  history  into  legend'. 
His  fabulous  origin  of  Chester  is  not  so  much  to  be  imputed  to  his  own 
want  of  veracity,  as  to  the  authority  of  his  voucher  Ranulph  Higden, 
a  celebrated  chronicler,  his  countryman,  and  a  monk  ofhis  own  abbey'. 


monastery. 


lib.  i.  C  viL  Bipiat.  C  u.     AnU  .i^-im.  ibiJ. 

I  folow  the  legend  and  iniehUiury        After  an  humble  uile  and  from  it  lyiell  vary. 
And  in  the  Ptolofue,  Ub.  i,  Sicnat.  A  lltL 

Untoo  thii  rude  worlce  myne  auctors  these. 
Pint  the  uue  LcecDtl^,  and  the  vencmble  Bcde« 
Mayiter  Alfrydui.  and  Wyltyam  Malmttsbury, 
UynixJ,  Pulychronicon,  uid  other  mo  indeed. 


t  Evtn 

of  Amo  . 
Vcnion. 


Jlony  wyntcr  witerly 

A  rich  I  yr^.  hirte  AHASWEjte, 


But 

Th- 
Bcf 
A" 


1! 
IV 

about  tJu;  y 


■Tory  was  turned  into  rotnaocc     The  story  of  Esther  and  Ahastienu.  or 
'd  iLxKDOCHKUS  or  U^r^cai,  was  formed  into  a  UbtUous  potin.  MS3. 

Of  AuoH  and  Maboocii>17!l 

Or  Crist  wcore  boren  of  vie  ladi. 
That  sttf  was  on  stade  and  stere  ; 
He  livede  muchel  in  weolre  ant  bits, 
Howlange  hit  wcore  to  >cncwc  hil  nou; 
I  wol  lou  telle,  gif  J<  wol  here. 
That  he  commaunded  men  should  knele 
Over  at]  thcr  men  mihte  him  meete; 
On  him  fell  muchel  worldus  schoroe. 
Was  moche  foike  of  Jewcs  wooande, 
A  qwene  iow)ve  as  telleth  the  Lok<  &c 
)'.  .1  l<^ng^  commentiuouf  narrative  of  the  Crtatwn  pf  Adttm, 
-'ifattce,  Ih\ifA  and  BttriaL  MSS.  HarL  1704.  5.  fol.   t8. 
:ic  subject,  ibid.  495.  ti.  fo).  43-  imperf      in  the  English. 
:/j,  author  of  the  histaria  sckaUsturm,  who   flourished 
U  quoud.  fuL  36.     Hut  he  is  not  mentioned  to  the  Latio,  at  foL  49, 


'S-^S,  I  WIS, 

:  telle  2DU, 
heih  lo  TTC  matere 
■■  kntght  so  wclct 
'  a  sireetc, 
*  'f^  nmoc, 
mle 
yin  tok 


In  Chaucer's  Millcji'sTale^  we  have  this  pas^ge,  r.  3538. 

Haftt  thou  not  herd,  t:]uod  Nicholas  also. 
The  sorwe  of  Noc  with  his  fclaw^ip. 
Or  thai  he  might  get  hi*  wif  loship? 


I  bsownoi  whe'^ 
It  occurs,  ho»' 

cuabluhc-i   li' ; 

rr.i  ■     ' 

». 

ti 

fcT 


K 


an- 
of- 


•  lUsii 


-ILl     iil^i-.-. 


ih  is  in  any  similar  supposititious  booV  of  Ceoesis. 

^n  Flikyes.  where  the  author?,  aarording  to  lite 

.   poru,   perhaps  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to 

H^rl.    ?oi3.     This  alterciUion  betweea  Noah  and  his 

f'i^aunt  of  these  interludes.     Noah,  having  repr>a<iied 

icini^er,  at  last  conjure*  her  10  cum«  on  board  ihe  *rk- 

'«  sailing  withuiii  her  ;  and  swears  by  Chritt  um 

-ine  of  her  old  female  cmnpauioiu  arc  ready  to  go 

:.urrY.  he  may  sail  atone,  and  fetch  himself  a  ncir 

''iers,  forces  her  into  the  vc&sel;  and  whiltt 

V  e»  him  a  boi  on  the  ear. 

f  Adam  from  Paradise,  and  of  Selh's  pil- 

!.Ci.lcy.  Ciiiicdr.  Wiiiton.  4. 

lUat  Ralph  Uigoin,  hitherto  known  as  a  grave  historian 

CVj.'/r  //.M-.r.  nicnti-ncd  above,  voL  i.  p.  14^      In  o«e 

'ming  these  plays  in  the  year 

:c  of  the  Chester  aniiquancft* 

'  .  uie  these  playes  were  wriilcs 

uwckc  of  Liicucr  :iLLcy,  ^^'    fa  a  Prologue  to  these  pl&)rs> 


k  they  were  presented  ui  the  year  tSoo,  are  these  hoes,  ibid.  a. 
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He  supposes  that  Chester,  called  by  the  ancient  Britons  Cair 
Lelon,  or  ilu  city  of  Legiom,  was  founded  by  Leon  Gaur,  a  giant,  cor- 
niptcd  from  Leon  Vaur,  or  \}cvtgr£at  legion. 

The  founder  of  this  citic,  as  sayth  Polychronicon, 
Was  Leon  Gaur,  a  myghte  strongegyaunt, 
Which  buildid  caves  and  dongeons  manic  a  one^ 
No  goodlie  build>'ng,  nc  proper,  ne  pleasant. 

He  adds,  with  an  equal  attention  to  etymology: 

But  kinge  Lcir  a  Britan  fine  and  valiaunt. 

Was  founder  of  Chester  by  pleasaunt  buildyng. 

And  was  named  Guar  Leir  by  the  kyng.  [Lib.  ii.  c.  iii.] 

But  a  greater  degree  of  credulity  would  perhaps  have  afforded  hinv 
a  better  claim  to  the  character  of  a  poet :  and,  at  least,  we  should 
have  conceived  a  more  advantageous  opinion  of  his  imagination,  had 
he  been  less  frugal  of  those  traditionary  fables,  in  which  ignorance  and 
superstition  had  cloathed  every  part  of  his  argument.  This  piece  was 
first  printed  by  Pinson  in  the  year  1521.  'Here  begynneth  the  holy 
*  lyfe  of  Saynt  Werburce,  very  fnitefuU  for  all  cristen  people  to  rcdc^. 
He  traces  the  genealogy  of  Su  Werburg  with  much  historical  ac- 
curacy^. 

That  some  tymes  thcr  was  mayorof  this  dlie 

Sir  Johii  Arnway  knight :  who  most  worthiUc 

I  Cunicnted  hymselfc  lo  selt  out  in  *^»iw. 

The  Dcviu  of  ime  Dene  Ronoall,  Moonke  of  CTiciter  abbayc* 

2)^mf  Itmddfla  Dan  (domiDus)  Kandal,    In  another  of  the  Harle'un  copies  of  the 
■  written  the  year  1607,  this  note  appears,   secminRly  wiiitcn  in  the  year  i 
aia^.J     '  The  Whitsun  playes  first  made  by  one  Ooh  RatuiU  H*grrtut^  a  : 
'  aboey :  who  was  ihrisc  at  Rome  before  he  could  obiaine  leave  01  the  p<:>;- 
'the  English  tongue.'    Our  chronicler's  name  in  the  text,  sometuncs  wri ' 
HiggrdeH,  was  easily  corrupted  into  liigxtnett  or  Htgrriitt:  and  Rah^ 
Randolph,  RaifM.      He  died,  having  been  a  moo k  of  Chester  abbey  64  v 
s^j.     In  Piers  Plowman,  a  frier  says,  that  he  U  well  aofuainted  with  nm/j  uf  Ranl*a 
CuKSTeit,'  fol.  36,  edit    155a     I  take  this  pos&aze  to  allude  to  thL-i  very  per^ob,  ami  1 
compositions  of  this  kind,  for  which  he  waf  pruhably  soon  famous.     In  an  anonymntu  Cll 
CON,  he  is  styled  Ranulphtu  CrttrnuU,  which  is  nothing  more  than   Ramiialj..  or  CmksWL  ' 
MSS.  Ric.  James,  xi.  B.  Uihl.  Bodl.     And  apain  we  have.  RAXULfiii  Ckstukksu  * ar$  1 
^atunJi  trrmanrs.'    MSS.  Hodl.  sup.  N.  a.  Art.  10.     And  in  many  other  places. 

By  the  wav,  if  it  be  true  that  thc&e  Mysteries  were  composed  in  the  year  1  jaS,  and  ittov 
was  so  much  difficulty  in  ohtainmg  the  pope's  permission  that  iher  might  be  preacxite>i  oi  < 
English,  a  presumptive  proof  ari<.es,  ihat  all  our  Mystceie.-;  before  that  period  were  lA  LatiA> 
These  plays  will  therefore  have  the  merit  of  being  the  fin>t  English  interlude*. 

I  In  ocL  With  a  wooden  cut  of  the  Saint  Princip.  '  When  Phebus  had  romie  his  cosn  in 
'  Sagittari'  At  the  beginning  is  an  Eoglish  copy  of  verses,  hy  J.  T.  And  at  the  «^ 
two  others. 

*  A  detcrypoyon  i^ tMt  fftnaiUpgy  ^ SKYHT  WxRAtniC^  Av. 
This  noble  prynces,  the  douchter  of  Sytui,  The  floure  of  vertu,  and  ryrgyn  gloryiM^ 

Bleued  saynt  Werburge,  full  of  devocyon.  Descended  byaiinceiry.  and  tyllcG 

Of  foure  mv^hty  kynge*,  noble  and  vyctoryus,       Reynynge  in  his  lande,  by  true  s 


Atherlyfehi^toryall'.  makeih  dedaracyon. 
Fjrue  hundrclh  joiii.  and  liii  score, 


The  yeareofourlordej  Jram  the 
Whan  Atistyn  was : 


To  conuert  this  regyoo,  unto  our  (auyoure 
The  noble  kyng  Cryda  than  reygned  with  honourc 
Upon  the  Mercyens,  whiche  kynge  was  faUicr 
llnio  kynge  Wybba,  and  Quadrihurge  his  sister. 


e,  from  the  oa<rBj«« 


1  Thai  is,  her  l^cgcod. 
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be  roost  splendid  passage  of  this  poem,  is  the  following  description 

!ie  feast  made  by  king  LTlpher  in  the  hall  of  the  abbey  of  Ely, 

his   daughter  Wcrburgh  was   admitted   to  the  veil   in  that 

astcry.    Among  other  curious  anecdotes  of  ancient  manners,  the 

bjects  of  the  tapestry,  with  which  the  hall  was  hung,  and  of  the  songs 

;  by  the  minstrels,  on  this  solemn  occasion,  are  given  at  large*. 

Kynge  Wulfer  her  father  at  this  ghostly  spousage 
Prepared  great  tr>'umphes,  and  solempnyte  ; 
Made  a  royall  fecst,  as  custome  is  of  maryage, 
Sendc  for  his  frendes,  after  good  humanyte 
Kepte  a  noble  housholde,  shewed  great  lyberalyte 
Both  to  r>'chc  and  poore,  that  to  this  fecst  woldc  come, 
No  man  was  dcnycd,  every  man  was  wellcome. 

Her  uncles  and  auntcs,  were  present  there  all 

Ethclred  and  Merwalde,  and  MerceUy  also 

Thrc  blessed  kyngcs,  whome  sayntes  we  do  call 

Saint  Kencswyd,  saint  Keneburg,  their  sisters  both  two 

And  of  her  noble  I)'nagc,  many  other  mo 

Were  rcdy  that  season,  with  reverence  and  honour 

At  this  noble  tryumphe,  to  do  all  theyr  devour. 

Tho  kyngcs  mette  them,  with  their  company, 

Egbryct  kynge  of  Kent,  brother  to  the  quene ; 

The  second  was  Aldulphc  kynge  of  the  east  party, 

Brother  to  saynt  Aiidr>',  wyfe  and  mayde  serene  ; 

With  divers  of  theyr  progeny,  and  nobles  as  I  wene, 

Dukes,  erles,  barons,  and  lordes  ferre  and  ncrc. 

In  theyr  best  array,  were  present  all  in  fere.    [Together] 

It  were  full  tcdyous,  to  make  descrypcyon 

Of  the  great  tryumphes,  and  solempne  royalte, 

Belong>'nge  to  the  feest,  the  honour  and  provysyon. 

By  plaync  declaracyon,  upon  every  partye  ; 

But  the  sothe  to  say,  withoutcn  ambyguyte, 

AH  herbcs  and  flowres,  fragraunt,  fayre  and  swete, 

Were  strawcd  in  halles,  and  layd  under  theyr  fete. 

Clothes  of  golde  and  arras,  were  hanged  in  the  hall 
Dcpaynted  with  pycturcs,  and  hystoryes  manyfolde, 
Well  wroughtc  and  craftely,  with  precious  stones  all 
Glyterynge  as  Phebus,  and  the  beten  golde, 
Lyke  an  erthly  paradysc,  pleasaunt  to  beholde: 

Thii  Wvbbi  c>le  Penda,  kynce  of  McrcTCU, 
Which  rcnda  subdued,  f^uc  kynffaof  im»  rtgyoa 
Reys^ynf  e  ihyny  yere.  m  wor^hyp  And  reucrcns 
Vfu  p^unl&tner  to  Werburze,  br  lynyidl  succcvyos 
By  hx%  quene  Kyneawil  h,  baa  a  noble  genentcy  on 
Fyuo  ralcant  prvncc*,  Pcnda  and  kynge  Wulfer. 
Kynge  EUhclied.  saynt  Maroeyl,  taynt  Marwaldc  in  fcrc'. 

^•Of  ihe  freat  «olcmpnyie  kynge  Wulfcr  made  at  the  ghostly  mar)-age  of  Saynl  VftAarf^ 
'  'hit  dovij^htcT.  to  aii  his  lovcn,  cotyol.  and  frendei.'    Ci-  xvu  L.  L 

*  Edit  FSia.  ijn. 
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As  for  the  sayd  moyncs',  was  not  them  amonge. 
But  prayengc  in  her  cell,  as  done  all  novice  yongc. 

The  story  of  Adam,  there  was  goodly  wrought 

And  of  his  wyfc  Eve,  bytwene  them  the  serpent, 

How  they  were  deceyved,  and  to  theyT  peynes  brought ; 

There  was  Cayn  and  Abell,  offeryngc  theyr  present. 

The  facrj'fyce  of  Abell,  accepte  lull  evydent : 

Tuball  and  Tubalcain,  were  purtrayed  in  that  place 

The  inventours  of  musykc,  and  crafte  by  great  grace. 

Noe  and  his  sh>'ppe,  was  made  there  curyously 
Sendynge  (orthe  a  raven,  whiche  never  came  again  ; 
And  how  the  dove  returned,  with  a  braunche  hasiely, 
A  token  of  comforte  and  peace,  to  man  certayne : 
Abraham  there  was,  standing  upon  the  mount  playne 
To  offer  in  sacrifice,  Isaac  his  dere  sone. 
And  how  the  shepe  for  hym  was  offered  in  oblacyou. 

The  twelve  sones  of  Jacob,  there  were  in  piirtrayture 

And  how  into  Egypt,  yongc  Joseph  was  solde. 

There  was  imprisoned,  by  a  false  conjectour, 

After  in  all  Egypte,  was  ruler  (as  is  tolde). 

There  was  in  pycture,  Moses  %vyse  and  bolde, 

Our  Lord  apperynge,  in  bushe  flammyngc  as  fyre 

Andnothingthcrcofbrcnt,lefe,trce,norspyre-  [Twig.  BrancLJ 

The  ten  plages  of  Egypt,  were  well  embost 

The  chyldren  of  Israel,  passyng  the  reed  sec, 

Kynge  Pharoo  drowned,  with  all  his  proudc  hoost, 

And  how  the  two  table,  at  the  mounte  S)'naye 

Were  gyven  to  Moyscs,  and  how  soon  to  idolatry 

The  people  were  prone,  and  punyshed  were  therefore, 

How  Datan  and  Abyron,  for  pryde  were  full  youre.    [Buisl] 

Duke  Josue  Avas  joyned,  after  them  in  pycture, 
Ledyngc  the  Isrehcl>'tcs  to  the  land  of  prorayssyon, 
And  how  the  said  land  was  divided  by  mesure 
To  the  people  of  Cod,  by  equall  sundry  porcyon : 
The  judges  and  bysshops  were  there  evcrychone, 
Theyr  noble  actes,  and  tryumphes  marcyall. 
Freshly  were  browdred  in  these  clothes  royall. 

Nexte  to  the  greatc  lorde,  appered  fayre  and  bryght 

Kynge  SauU  and  David,  and  prudent  Solomon, 

Roboas  succedynge,  whiche  soone  lost  his  myght. 

The  good  kynge  Esechyas,  and  his  generacyon. 

And  so  to  the  Machabees,  and  dyvers  other  nacyon. 

All  these  sayd  storyes,  so  rychely  done  and  wrought 

Belongyng  to  kyng  Wulfer,  agayn  that  tyme  were  brought^ 

But  over  the  hye  desse  [Seat],  in  the  pryncypall  place 

>  Nun  t  e.  The  Indy  Wtrbtirs. 

*  All  thi*  upeuiy,   bdoogiug  to  king  Wulfer,  wu  brougbt  to  Ely  moouwty  aa  ttM 
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Where  the  sayd  thre  kynges  sate  crowned  all, 

The  best  hallynge  [tapestry]  hanged,  as  reason  was, 

Whereon  were  wrought  the  ix.  orders  angelicall 
'  Dyvj-dcd  in  thre  ierarchyses,  not  ccssynge  to  call 
'  Sancfus,  santltis,  sane/us,  blessed  be  the  Trynile, 

Domiuus  Dcus  Sabaoth,  thre  persons  in  one  dc)-tc. 

Next  in  order  sujtigc  [following],  sette  in  goodly  purtrayttirc 

Was  our  blessed  lady,  flowrc  of  fcmynyte. 

With  the  twelve  Apostles,  echeonc  in  his  figure, 

And  the  foure  Evangelystes,  wrought  most  curyously; 

Also  the  Dyscyples  of  Christ  in  theyr  dcgre 

Prcchynge  and  tech)-nge,  unto  every  nacyon. 

The  faythtcs  [feats]  of  holy  chyrche,  for  their  salvacyon. 

Martyrs  than  folowed,  right  manifoldc : 

The  holy  Innocentes,  whom  Henode  had  slayne, 

Blessed  Saynt  Stephen,  the  prothomartyr  truly, 

Saynt  Laurence,  Saynt  Vyncent,  sufferynge  great  payne; 

With  many  other  mo,  than  here  ben  now  certayne, 

Of  which  sayd  martyrs  exsamplewe  may  take, 

Pacyence  to  observe,  in  hertc,  for  Chrj-stes  sake. 

Confcssours  approchcd,  right  convenient, 

Fresscly  cnbrodred  in  ryche  tysshewe  and  fyne  ; 

Saynt  Nycholas,  Saynt  Benedycte,  and  his  covent, 

Saynt  Jerom,  Basylyus,  and  Saynt  Augustine, 

Gregory  the  great  doctour,  Ambrose  and  Saynt  Martyne: 

AH  these  were  sette  in  goodly  purtrayture. 

Them  to  beholdc  was  a  heavenly  pleasure- 

Vyrgyns  them  folowed,  crowned  with  the  lyly, 
Among  whome  our  lady  chefe  president  was  ; 
Some  crowned  with  rooses  for  their  great  vyctory : 
Saynt  Katheryne,  Saynt  Margcrette,  Saynt  Agathas, 
■Saynt  Cycyly,  Saynt  Agnes,  and  Saynt  Charytas, 
;  Saynt  Lucye,  Saynt  Wcnefrj-de,  and  Saynt  Apolyn  ; 
All  there  were  brothered  [embroidered],  the  clothes  of  goldc  within. 

Upon  the  other  syde  of  the  hall  sette  were 

Noble  auncyent  storycs,  and  how  the  stronge  Sampson 

Subdued  his  enemyes  by  his  myghty  power ; 

Ot  Hector  of  Troye,  slayne  by  fals  treason  ; 

Of  noble  Arthur,  kynge  of  this  regyon  ; 

With  many  other  mo,  which  it  is  to  longe 

Playnly  to  expresse  this  tjTne  you  amonge. 

The  tables  were  covered  with  clothes  of  dyaper, 

Rychcly  enlarged  with  silver  and  with  goldc. 

The  cupborde  with  plate  shynyng  fayre  and  clere^ 

Marshallcs  thejT  offyces  fulfyllcd  manyfolde : 

Of  myghty  wne  plenty,  both  newe  and  olde, 

All  mancr  kynde  of  meetcs  delycatc 

(Whan  grace  was  sayd)  to  them  was  preparate.  ' 
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To  this  noble  fecst  there  was  suche  ordioauncc, 

That  nothynge  wnntcd  that  goten  mj-ght  be 

On  see  and  landc,  but  there  was  habundaxice 

Of  all  maner  pleasures  to  be  had  for  monye  ; 

The  hordes  all  charged  full  of  meet  plente, 

And  dyvers  subtylles'  prepared  sothly  were. 

With  cordyall  and  spyces,  the)T  gucstcs  for  to  cherc 

The  joyful!  wordes  and  sweet  communycacyon 

Spoken  at  the  table,  it  were  harde  to  tell  ; 

Eche  man  at  lybertc,  without  intcrrupcyon, 

Bolhe  sadncs  and  myrthes,  also  pr)'ve  cocinsell, 

Some  adulacyon,  some  the  truth  dyd  tell, 

But  the  great  astates  [kings]  spake  of  theyr  rcg)-ons, 

Knyghtes  of  their  chyvalry,  of  craftes  the  comons. 

Certa)'nc  at  eclic  cours  of  service  in  the  hall, 
Trumpettes  blewc  up,  shalmes  and  claryons, 
Shewynge  theyr  melody,  with  toynes  [tunes]  musycall, 
Dyvers  other  mynstrclles,  in  crafty  proporcyons. 
Mad  swete  concordauncc  and  lusty  dyvysyons: 
An  hevenly  pleasure,  suche  armony  to  here, 
Rcjoysynge  the  hertes  of  the  audyence  full  clere. 

A  singuler  Mynstrell,  all  other  fcrrc  passynge, 
Toyned  [tuned]  his  instrument  in  plcasauntc  armony, 
And  sang  moost  swetely,  the  company  gladynge, 
Of  myghly  conqucrours,  the  famous  vyctory  : 
Whcnvith  was  ravysshed  thejT  sprj-tes  and  mcinorj' : 
Spccyally  he  sange  of  the  great  Alcxandcre, 
Of  his  tryumphcs  and  honours  endurynge  xii  ycrc. 

Solemply  he  songe  the  scale  of  the  Romans, 

Ruled  under  kynges  by  policy  and  wyscdorac. 

Of  theyr  hye  justice  and  r)'ghtful  ordinauns 

Dayly  encreasynge  in  worshyp  and  renowne, 

Tyll  Tarquyne  the  proudc  kyngc,  with  that  great  confusion. 

Oppressed  dame  Lucrece,  the  wyfc  of  Colatync, 

Kynges  never  rcyncd  in  Rome  syth  that  tyme. 

Also  how  the  Romayns,  under  thre  dyctatours, 
Governed  all  rcgyons  of  the  worlde  ryght  wysely, 
Tyll  Julyus  Cesar,  cxcellynge  all  conquerours, 
Subdued  Pompcius,  and  toke  the  hole  monarchy 
And  the  rule  of  Rome  to  hym  selfe  manfully  ; 
But  Cassius  Brutus,  the  fals  conspyratour, 
Caused  to  be  slayne  the  sayd  noble  empcrour. 

After  the  sayd  Julius,  succeeded  his  syster  sonc, 
Called  Octavianus,  in  the  impcr)-all  see, 
And  by  his  preceple  was  made  descrypcyon 
To  every  rcgyon,  lande,  shyre',  and  cytee, 

I  Dishes  of  cimou*  cookery,  «»  called. 

'  Tliis  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  Shirks,  ia  ouf  Tranrittriflo  of  the  Bibte^  among  ihe  offixn 
of  the  kinjilom  of  Babylon,  Dak.  iiL  s. 
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A  tribute  to  pay  unto  his  di^yte  : 

That  tyme  was  universal  peas  and  honour, 

In  whichc  tjine  was  borne  our  blessed  Savyoure. 

All  these  hystorycs,  noble  and  auncyent, 

Rcjoysynge  the  audyence,  he  sangc  with  pleasucr  ; 

And  many  other  mo  of  the  Newe  Testament, 

Plcasaunt  and  profytabic  for  their  souicscurc, 

Whiche  be  omytted,  now  not  put  in  ure' : 

The  mynystcrs  were  ready,  theyr  offyce  to  fullfyD, 

To  take  up  the  tables  at  their  lordes  w)'ll. 

Whan  this  noble  feest  and  great  solempnyfc, 

Dayly  endurynge  a  longc  tyrae  and  space, 

Was  royally  ended  with  honour  and  royalte, 

Eche  kynge  at  other  lysence  taken  hace, 

And  so  departed  from  thens  to  the>T  place  : 

Kyng  Wulfer  retoumcd,  with  worshyp  and  renowT.e, 

From  the  house  [monastery]  of  Elly  to  his  owne  mansyon 

If  there  be  any  merit  of  imagination  or  invention,  to  which  the  poet 
has  a  claim  in  tliis  description,  it  altogether  consists  in  the  applica- 
tion. The  circumstances  themselves  are  faithfully  copied  by  Drad- 
shaw,  from  what  his  own  age  actually  presented.  In  this  respect,  I 
mean  as  a  picture  of  ancient  life,  the  passage  is  interesting  ;  and  for 
no  other  reasoa.  The  versification  is  infinitely  inferior  to  Lydgatc's 
worst  manner. 

Bradshaw  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church,  to  which  his  convent 
was  annexed,  in  the  year  1513  [Ath.  Oxon.  i.  9.]  Bale,  a  violent  re- 
former, observes,  that  our  poet  was  a  person  remarkably  pious  for 
the  times  in  which  he  flourished.  [Cent.  ut.  Numb.  17.]  This  is  an 
indirect  satire  on  the  monks,  and  on  the  period  which  preceded  the 
reformation.  I  believe  it  will  readily  be  granted,  that  our  author  bad 
more  piety  than  poetry.  His  Prologue  contains  the  following  humble 
professions  of  his  inability  to  treat  lofty  subjects,  and  to  please  light 
readers. 

To  descrybe  hye  hystoryes  I  dare  not  be  so  boldc, 

Syth  it  is  a  matter  for  cicrkes  convcnyent  ; 

As  of  the  seven  ages,  and  of  our  parentes  olde, 

Or  of  the  four  empyres  whilom  most  excellent ; 

Knowyng  my  leming  thereto  insuffycicnt : 

As  for  baudy  balades  you  shall  have  none  of  me, 

To  cxcytelyghthertes  to  pleasure  and  vanity.  [Prol.  libi.  Sig.  A.  iiLj 

A  great  translator  of  the  lives  of  the  Saxon  saints,  from  the  Saxon, 
in  which  language  only  they  were  then  extant,  into  Latin  was  Gosce- 
linus,  a  monk  of  St.  Austin's  at  Canterbury,  who  passed  from  France 
into  England,  with  Herman,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  about  the  year  1058' 

>  Not  racntioned  berv. 

*W.  lUlmcsbw.  lib.  iv.  uU  iair. GosocUn.  m  Piahu.  ad  Vu.  S.  Aoguitiiii.    Set 

MiMInn,  Acr.  Bm.  Sac  i  p.  499- 
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As  the  Saxon  language  was  at  this  time  but  little  undcrstnod.  thttC 
translations  opened  anew  and  ample  treasure  of  religious  1 
were  they  acquisitions  only  to  the  religion,  but  to   the    i 
thai  era.     Among  the  rest,  were  the  lives  of  St.  Werburgh^.  Sr 
drcd',  and  Sl  Sexburgh',  most   probably  the  legends,  xwhi^'. 
Bradshaw's  originals.     Usher  observes  that  Goscelinus  also  tr.i 
into  Latin  the  ancient  Catalogue  of  the  Saxon  saints  buried  iii  i-..^- 
land*.     In  the  register  of  Ely  it  is  recorded,  that  he  was  the  most 
eloquent  writer  of  his  age  ;  and  that  he  circulated  all  over  England, 
the  lives,  miracles,  and  GESTS,  of  the  saints  of  both  sexes,  which  he 
reduced  into  prose-histories\     The  words  of  the  Latin  deserve  our 
attention.     *  In  historiis  in/>r(7Jfl  dictando  mutavit.'     Hence  we  may 
perhaps  infer,  that  they  were  not  before  in  prose,  and  that  he  took  ihcni 
from  old  metrical  legends  :  this  is  a  presumptive  proof,  thnt  ihc  livr? 
of  the  saints  were  at  first  extant  in  verse".     In  the  same   ^ 
to  understand  the  words  which   immediately  follow.     * 
Prcsam  sancta?  Etheldredoe^*    Where  the  Prose  of  St.  Eihcl 
opposed  to  her  poetical  legend*.     By   mutavit  diclando^  we 

1  Pfinlcd,  Act.  Sancton.  BolUmd.  torn.  L  fefaniar.  p.  386.    A  port  in  Lekmd,  CotL  a.  \^ 

Comiar-  M^S.  C  C  C  Cant  J.  aiil 
'  ut  infr. 


Compare  ihc  Lives  of  S.  EOicldred.  S.  Wcrhurjti^  ud  S.  Se»- 


153  , 

bii'  i<-  Hi<^toria'avkea  of  John  of  Tinmouth,  MSS.  Lambeth' 

do:  uli(.:ticr  Uicy  nuke  %  part  of  hu  famous  Sanctilocil'U.    Juhu  of  Ttnmouih 
about  the  vur  1380. 

*  AnikiuiV  tJriU  c  il  p.  15.    Leland's  CoIL  Ui.  66.  seq.    And  HickcT.    Hie  saur  ' 
86.  1^6.  S08. 

0  Cap,  X.  Vit.  Ethel. 

•  The  pa.<.«ion  for  vcnify'me  evcr^  thing  was  camed  to  nich  a  heighth  In  the  mMtll  ■ 
ihat  hcfpre  the  year  1300,  Jusiinwn  s  Insiituics,  and  the  code  of  Kr#i-' 
tntt»lated  into  French  rhyincv      I'hcrc  ii  a  vrry  ancient  edition  of  t 
ptooe,  or  tyiKigrapher,  &ata  to  be  corrected  j*>ir/rwj/rnrj  ^liTc/rMn  and 
wluch  are  iuck  Imc&, 

J*  ay.  par  paresse,  demoure  Trop  longucmeiit  a  cocomenccr 

Pour  Institutes  r^mimctT. 

See  Menace,  Ons.  nir  l«  Laog.  Fit.  P.  prem  ch.  3.     Verdier  and  La  Croix,  w,  %iiL  i*.  fi» 

55*.  s6o'  Biuu  Fn,  edit.  1773. 

'  Whicli  i(  cxiant  In  thi£  Ely  register,  and  contains  54  heads. 

fl  And  these  improved  pro»c-QarTativc&  were  often  turned  back  again  into  verse,  rvcti  ■»  Use 
as  in  the  age  before  us  :  to  which,  among  otbert  1  could  mention,  we  may  may^rctar  tfat 
legend  of  be  Eustaihius,  MSS.  Cotton.  Cauo.  A.  9. 

Seynt  Zustact,  a  nobull  knyrte,  Of  hethen  law  h«  wfti : 

And  ere  than  he  cry^tened  was  Menc  rallyd  him  /*/«inkdtu. 

}le  was  with  Trajan  thcmpcror,  Slc 

A  Latin  IcfEcnd  on  this  s^t  is  in  MSS.  Harl.  3316.  43. 

ConccnunK  legend-makers,  there  is  a  curious  story  ia   '  '  '    ' 

Lancastr.  num.   39.    vol.   40]  Bihl   Bodl.     Ctlbert  d- 

flour'islicd  about  the  year  ijEo,  was  solicited  by  the  moiu 

the  hfc  i'f  their  (tatron  Kuot.     Stone  applying  to  these  mt^u* 

that  they  had  none  in  their  monastery.     iJpon  which  he  dec!:t 

wort  jiitr  n-.  c.-i^ily  m  ithout  any  materials  at  all  :  and  that  he  vt^  . 

Ick!-  ".vrof  the  leeeud  of  i'homas  a  Uecket^  }!■: 

<!'  ind  wems  to  liave  done  ihc  same  piece  of  ser^:' 

Ka-,  limrc';.      From  his   EriSTlT-",  it  .ip;',c.irs  ttia' 

(K'//-i.//.  n.iir  '11  L'f  II.  .ions  regular    ■' 

which  he  dedicated  t.'  mm  dc  MaU 

Sup,  D  1.  Art.  I33-I     I  ft  secretory  in 

legend*  or  a  letter  with  Clonal  lacthty.     His  epistles  r>rc   i^j  in  numbci       i 
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oaderstand,  that  he  translated  or  refornud,  or,  in  the  most  general 
tense  wrote  anew  in  Latin,  these  antiquated  lives.  His  principal 
objects  were  the  more  recent  saints,  especially  those  of  this  island. 
Malnicsbury  says,  "  Inniimeras  Sanctorum  Vitas  Rece.vtium 
'  itylo  extitlii,  veterum  vel  amissas,  vcl  in/ormiler  edittu,  comptius 
'  retwvavit^."  In  this  respect,  the  labours  of  Goscelin  partly  resembled 
those  of  Symeon  Metaphrastes,  a  celebrated  Constantinopolitan 
writer  of  the  tenth  century  :  who  obtained  the  distinguishing  appela- 
tion  of  the  Metaphrast,  because,  at  the  command,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  Conslantinc  PorphjTOgenitus,  he  modernised  the  more 
ancient  narratives  of  the  miracles  and  martyrdoms  of  the  most  emi- 
nent eastern  and  westeni  saints,  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  church  :  or 
rather  digested,  from  detached,  imperfect,  or  obsolete  books  on  the 
subject,  a  new  and  more  commodious  body  of  sacred  biography. 

Among  the  many  striking  contrasts  between  the  manners  and  cha- 
racters of  ancient  and  modem  life,  which  these  annals  present,  we 
must  not  be  surprised  to  find  a  mercer,  a  sheriff,  and  an  .nlderman  of 
London,  descending  from  his  important  occupations,  to  write  verses. 
This  is  Robert  Fabyan,  who  yet  is  generally  better  known  as  an  his- 
torian, than  as  a  |>oet  He  was  (.slcemcd,  not  only  the  most  facetious, 
but  the  most  learned,  of  all  the  mercers,  sheriffs,  and  aldermen,  of  his 
time :  and  no  layman  of  that  age  is  said  to  have  been  better  skilled  in 
the  Latin  language.  He  flourished  about  the  year  1494.  In  his 
Chronicle,  or  Concordance  0/ histories,  from  Brutus  to  the  year  1485, 
it  is  his  usual  practice,  at  the  dinsion  of  the  books,  to  insert  metrical 
prologues,  and  other  pieces  in  verse.  The  best  of  his  metres  is  the 
Complaint  of  Edward  II.  :  who  like  the  personages  in  Boccacio's 
Fall  of  Princes,  is  very  dramatically  introduced,  reciting  his  own 
misfortunes'.     But  this  soliloquy  is  nothing  more  than  a  translation 


«n  which  he  V  ^tileij  ch-ancrlhur  t.-<  thf  huhtfi  pf  Wimcktst€r,  b  to  the  orchbifthop  of  Culler^ 
Jair'        r  '    (^ottou.  V1TILUL.  £.  X.  17.J    Tht&  buhop  of  Wtncbcater 


1  of  thi^  Uind.  if  wc  consider,  amonjE  other  circmmlances, 

had  maue  some  progre^i,  and 

tat  min>cle«,  more  cipccially 

HEM.V   VI       It   • 

.--■fd,  «■/.-.      I' 

I  copy  iijtu  1 

-ctnm.Tr.d  rl 


ipcctally 

r7ii:rlcif, 


:  »:uch. 
. -cti.    Al 


&aJ*«,  nulcs  preciose,  Kex  Hennoe  gcnenMe,  &C. 

llainfCOfiM  prtt  havr  Hrrn  a  complete  ttint  without  hi»  legend.  MSS,  Harl.  43 j.  t.     And 
USS.  K'.  shall  we  think  of  the  judgment  and  abUiliea  of  the  dignified 

ly  patrunike  10  hdiculoui  a  narrative! 


i  Hi< 


ii... 

cor.! 
•41" 


■  Al-vj  cliililren  ucp-  I  Iirlsftiitii   llt.jr.,'ii 

itc*pl  luchCr  Ac*  lotn.  ifc.  t».  yx  c»>l,  a. 


*  Another 


una. 


44^  ROBERT  FABVAN,  CITIZEN  OP  LONDON,  CHRONICLER  AND  POET. 

from  a  short  and  a  very  poor  Latin  poem  attributed  to  that  moDarch, 
but  probably  wTiiten  by  William  of  Worcester,  which  is  preserved 
among  the  MSS.  of  the  college  of  arms,  and  entitled,  Lamcntatio 
gloriosi  regis  Edvardi  de  Karnarvon  quam  tdilit  teinpon  suiz  iiuixr- 
certiiionis.  Our  author's  transitions  from  prose  to  verse,  In  the  course 
of  a  proUx  narrative,  seem  to  be  made  with  much  ease  ;  and,  when  he 
begins  to  versify,  the  historian  disappears  only  by  the  addition  of 
rhyme  and  slanxa.  In  the  first  edition  of  his  CHRONICLE,  by  way  of 
epilogues  to  his  seven  books,  he  has  given  us  The  le^ien  Joys  of  tin 
Blessed  Virgin  in  English  Rime.  And  under  the  year  1325,  there  is 
a  poem  to  the  virgin  ;  and  another  on  one  Hadby,  a  LoUard,  under  the 
year  1409.  [Edit.  Lond.  1516.  fol.]  These  are  suppressed  in  the  later 
editions^  He  has  likewise  left  a  panegyric  on  the  city  of  London  ;  but 
despairs  of  doing  justice  to  so  noble  a  subject  for  verse,  even  if  he  hail 
iJie  eloquence  of  TuUy,  the  morality  of  Seneca,  and  the  harmony  of 
that  /aire  Lady  CaUiopc.  [Fol.  2.  torn.  ii.  ut  supr.]  The  reader  will 
thank  mc  for  citing  only  one  stanza  from  king  Ed»vard's  CoilPLAiNT. 

Wlien  Salurne,  with  his  cold  and  isye  face. 

The  ground,  with  his  frosles,  turncth  grene  to  white  j 

The  time  winter,  which  trees  doth  deface. 

And  causcth  all  verdure  to  avoyde  quite: 

Then  fortune,  which  sharpe  was,  with  stormes  not  lite 

Hath  me  assaulted  with  her  froward  \v)M, 

And  me  beclipped  with  daungers  rj-ght  yll'. 

As  an  historian,  our  author  is  the  dullest  of  compilers.  He  is 
equally  attentive  to  the  succession  of  the  mayors  of  London,  and  of 
the  monarchs  of  England  :  and  seems  to  have  tliought  the  dinners 
at  Guildhall,  and  the  p.igeantries  of  the  city  companies,  more  interest- 
ing transactions,  than  our  victories  in  France,  and  our  struggles  for 

'vhich  uccftailis  Uiit  reading  of  the  controverted  passage  in  Hami.vt.  occurs  in  the  ronunca 
'of  MoKTE  Anrn'.'i;.     \V)ieu  jir  Lancelot  \vx-  i]-.  ini.,  '  whAn  he  was  kcutfi*J%nArmtitJ,tgA 
>  •nr/it  i«  >"<'•  l<Uliup,  iliai  hi<  (clowas  nighl  ban 

t.sc'    B.  • 

.:  ttiere  is  a  T ':!>jcct.  and  in  the  same  iCKuaL     K5S. 

liail.  ;3<y3  4to.  1.  '1  Itc  ^liii^t  of  Edwara  ll.,u^  here,  is  tntrciiluced»peakin(.  It  is  a>l4f«9acd 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  as  appears,  among  other  passages,  from  st.  90.  34s.  243,  305.  li  btglM 
thuk 


I 


Wilie  should  a  wuted  spirit  spent  in  woe 
Di&clooe  the  wounds  rcoey\'ea  wiiMn  hts  bre«tT 


'  r  was  dead  before  the  rcigii  of  Jjme»  ;  nor  bftj  tlu»  piece  i^-<i  at 

?[  III.     It  bcsui&  thiu. 

1  i>ing  il;y  u(l  disaster,  faial  luag,  Carnarvon  Edw.ird.  f": 

Thi?  T^'vrm  en  this  *(iH"^'  ^n  'h*^  S'Wiiion  lo  th*?  MtwRAtrp  of  M 
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public  liberty  at  home.  One  of  Fabyan's  historical  anecdotes,  under 
the  important  reign  of  Henry  V.  is,  that  a  new  weathercock  was  placed 
an  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's  steeple  It  is  said,  that  Cardinal  Wolsey 
coinmanded  many  copies  of  this  chronicle  to  be  committed  to  the 
Aaxdcs,  because  it  made  too  ample  a  discovery  of  the  excessive 
revenues  of  tlic  clcn3:y.  The  earlier  chapters  of  these  childish  annals 
uUy  record  all  those  fabulous  traditions,  which  generally 
Jy  the  place  of  historic  monument  in  describing  the  origin  of  a 
It  nation. 
Another  poet  of  this  period  is  John  Watson,  a  priest.  He  wrote  a 
Latin  theological  tract  inlitlcd  Speculcm  Christam,  which  is  a 
:  of  paraphrase  on  the  decalogue  and  the  creeds  But  it  is  inter- 
scd  with  a  great  numljcr  of  wretched  Englished  rhymes  :  among 
hich»  is  the  following  hymn  to  the  virgin  Mary*. 
Mary  Moder,  wel  thou  be  ;  Mary  mother  tbenkc  on  mce  : 

ISS.     I«iu(l  G.    1-2.    MSS.  Thore^b,   530.    There  a  an 
i  '.'ISO.  vo.    with  the  dale  1477.      This  u  raiher  beyond 

■-■oL  I.  p,   3:4.     Maihew  pjris  relatu,  that 

I  in  a  tolituy  wild  on  the  Lanlu  ^>f  Uie  river 

, „.^  a  ..,. —  ^^ y,  of  iLc  virgin  Mar)',  who  lau^t  him  lhi» 


danc  riixine. 


1  ti  nunc  mod. 


Moder  Jesu  Qirtstc  Naiarine, 
On  QiDg  brinee  hacli  widh  the  iogode 
Maidcnes  cicnhad,  modercs  flur, 
Biiof  e  me  to  winne  widh  t-eU*  ipod. 


iijp-  115.  edit.  Ti£.  1589. 

-itiy  very  ancient  nyroiu  to  the  holy  nrg^  occur. 
■   ax  h. 

filesscd  be  )}oa  [ihoo]  Icvcdy,  ful  of  heowne  Uiue, 

Swctc  flur  of  p«ray<,  modrr  of  mildcnesse, 

I*rayc  jo  Jhcau  py  [ihy)  vL»nr  Jjat  [ihaij  he  me  rede  and  vym 

So  niy  wey  for  to  con,  |>at  he  mc  nevere  myve. 

b. 

As  y  ree  rod  {jis  endcr  day. 

By  crcue  wode  10  seche  play, 

Mia  hartc  y  J>..liic  al  cii  a  May  fMaid], 

Swctcst  uf  al  )>inse  1 
l.ybe,  and  ich  ou  telle  nttiy  al  of  ^a  iwctc  |rti^o 

la  French  and  EnaUfth. 

Froii:  *4ilamalftitmi^ 

r(K  I  '^f  mwa  da  I 

I.).  ,  ,    x,j  ^N/riM0Mn, 


rich. 


MSS. 


Se«  «Ho  ibid  40 
In  the  library 
of  hymtn  and  .  - 
and  1  CxRuiu*  I 
in  the  ufne  )• 
am.  IVm<  - 
h»   ttTs,   he   1' 


MfTf  arr,  or  were  btcfy,  a  oollfctioo 

an  frier. 

'  'sntainal 

n'Ch 


■;tj  hoin-'Mt*.^  ai'tl  Miu  5U  dutM'jiUiiJied  ah  object  ui  o<i"i;xiji^  ui 


44^  CAXTON,  rorr  axd  puktxs.— the  uuniuuj^  K>T.Fm«M. 

Majrdco  aod  moder  was  newer  aoae 
Togeder,  Udy,  safe  tbou  aBooc*. 
Sii«tc  Udjr,  nMvden  deoc, 
Schildc  me  £ro  ilic,  scfaanc,  and  Cene^ 
And  out  of  dettc,  for  cbariiee,  &c^. 

Caxton,  the  celebrated  printer,  was  likewise  a  poet ;  aod  beside  the 

rh    •  Hiictiona   and  epilogues     uilh    which    he    freqDcntljr 

>ks,  has  left  a  poem  of  considerable  length,  entitled  the 
\iiE.vcE'.    It  comprehends,  not  only  aa  allegorical 
■I  •.■.'I  '    ri'rrr;:,/  1  i/c  two  courts  of  the  castle  of  Sapience,  is  which 
I  f  'R,  but  a  system  of  natural  philosophy,  grammar, 

I  iry,  astronomy,  theology,  and  other  topics  of  the 

!  Caxton  appears  to  be  the  author,  by  the  pro- 

I  1 1  probable,  that  he  might  on  this  occasion  employ 
r.ii:  vcisificr,  at  least  as  an  assistant,  to  prepare  a  new 
]>■  '  '  poetry  for  his  press.  The  writer's  design,  is  to 
1 '                                  r  wisdom  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  :  and 

II  y  u{  knowledge  or  Jeaming.  In  a  vision,  he 
meets  the  goddess  Sai'IENCE  in  a  delightful  meadow  ;  who  conducts 
him  to  her  c-xMle,  or  mansion,  and  there  displays  all  her  miraculous 
operations.  Caxton,  in  the  poem  invokes  the  gylttd  gotidess  and 
moost  facundyous  lady  Clio,  apologises  to  those  makers  who  delight 
in  temui  gay,  for  the  inelcgancics  of  language  which  as  a  foreigner  he 
could  not  avoid,  and  modestly  declares,  that  he  neither  means  to 
rival  or  envy  (iowcr  and  Chaucer, 

Among  the  anonymous  pieces  of  poctr>'  belonging  to  this  period, 
which  arc  very  numerous,  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  KaL£NDAR  df 
'-;.     It  seems  to  liavc  been  translated  into  English  about  the 
>  iiom  a  French  book  entitled  Kalen'DRJER  DES  Bergfjis*. 

Il  viA;  |ji lilted  by  Wynkyn  dc  Worde  in  the  year  1497*.  This  piece 
wns  r;ilriilatcd  for  the  purpose  of  a  perpetual  almanac  ;  and  seems  to 
1;  :  lie  univcrs.il  magazine  of  every  article  of  salutarj- and  useful 

\.-  .     It  is  a  medley  of  verse  and  prose  ;  and  contains,  among 

many  other  curious  particulars,  the  saints  of  the  whole  year,  the 
movc.iblc  feasts,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  properties  of  the  twelve 
momhs,  rules forblood-lclting,acollection of  proverbs,a  system  of  ethics, 
poUtics,  divinity,  phisiognomy,  medicine,  astrology,  and  geography*. 

>  Thefce  four  UnCT  Bf*  in  iSe  exordiun.  af  a  tirnyer  \o  (he  virgin,  MSS.  HmH.  «38».  (4I&.)  J. 

f-'   "    '  '' '■•""■    »t     '-i  or  M»chlina.    Without  date. 


or  Machlina. 
0  leavH 


-.  4I0.  In  the  prolucue 
r  that  at  I  he  ccvt  v^H 
i  Dili  fto  faahTiilIv  a»  tnc 


1  ni% 


onewiof  I 


In  the  Brjiiili  Muwiim  there  it  m  ArmoLOO* 
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Bong  other  authors,  Callion  Uu  great  clarkt,  [Epilogue.]  Solomon, 
PUltmuus  thf  prince  of  astronomy,  and  Aristotle's  Kpistlc  to  Alexander, 
are  quoted.  [Cap.  4^.]  Every  month  is  introduced  respectively 
speaking,  in  a  stanza  of  dalad  royal,  its  own  panegyric,  This  is  ihc 
speech  of  May.     [  Cap.  3.] 

Of  all  monthes  in  the  yeare  I  am  kinge, 
Flourishing  in  beauty  excellently  ; 
For,  in  my  time,  in  virtue  is  all  thingc, 
Fieldes  and  medes  spredc  most  beautiously, 
And  birdes  singe  with  swcete  harmony  ; 
Rejoysing  lovers  with  hot  love  endewed, 
With  fragrant  flowers  all  about  renewed. 

In  the  theological  part,  the  terrors  and  certainty  of  death  arc 
described,  by  the  introduction  of  Death,  seated  on  the  pale  horse  of 
the  Apocalypse,  and  speaking  thus.    [Cap.  XIX.] 

Upon  this  horse,  blacke  and  hideous 
Death  1  am,  that  fiercely  doth  siltc  : 
There  is  no  faircncsse,  but  sight  tedious, 
All  gay  colours  I  do  hittc. 
My  norse  runneth  by  dales  and  hilles. 
And  many  he  smiteth  dead  and  killcs. 
In  my  trap  I  take  some  by  every  way, 
By  town  [and]  castles  I  take  my  rent 
I  will  not  respite  one  an  houre  of  a  dayc, 
Before  me  they  must  necdes  be  present. 
I  sica  all  with  my  mortall  knife.  And  of  dutcy  I  take  the  life 

Hell  knoweth  well  my  killing, 
I  sleepc  never,  but  wake  and  warke  ; 
It  [Hf.LL,]  followeth  me  ever  running. 
With  my  darte  I  slea  weake  and  starkc  : 
A  great  number  it  hath  of  me, 
Paradysc  hath  not  the  fourth  parte,  &c. 
In  the  eighth  chapter  of  our  Kalender  arc  described  the  seven 
visions,  or  the  punishments  in  hell  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  which 
Laianis  saw  between  his  death  and  resurrection.    These  punishments 
arc  imagined  with  great  strength  of  fancy,  and  accompanied    with 
wooden  cuts  boldly  touched,  and  which'  the  printer  Wynkyn  de  Wordc 


ibiu. 


ITe  |>*l  wol  hcrVyn  of  »it 
t 


pat  jn  wiinnt  in  holy  <«T>t, 
'"le.  Of  a  «ory  vKhal  cow  Idle, 

cnandtosyllc.     In  boke  as  hyt  y&  y  fowodc 

■v  l!ie  !!:iTr  nf  qiiarkfn'.   3<tr.-.l.-;r>-,  f^rniiic-I*rl?in':,  mi4- 


n:  .'  r,r.'  I  ;u'uut(^  ..11.1  hvc  1.1. 1. c^  .-1  .[i  .liltv,  \*h,-.^;  f.Am.s  AT-   n.^ ..' i   ii?.!  :  jl   vi 

t>gwk  «  golilet>,  called  MiKcr  and  Ciiaiutv,  were  briakly  circuUied,  fot.  4S. 
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450       HELL  OF  THE  GOTHIC  EDDA.— THE  SOUt  OF  TURKUiU. 

probably  procured  from  some  German  engraver  at  the  infancy  of  ihc 
art'.  The  PROUD  are  bound  by  hooks  of  iron  to  vast  whech,  like 
mills,  placed  between  craggy  precipices,  which  are  incessAnity 
whirling  with  the  most  violent  impetuosity,  and  sound  like 
thunder.  The  ENVIOUS  are  plunged  in  a  lake  half  frozen,  from  which 
as  they  attempt  to  emerge  for  case,  their  naked  limbs  are  instantly 
smote  \vith  a  blast  of  such  intolerable  keenness,  as  they  are  compelled 
to  dive  again  into  the  lake.  To  the  Wrathfull  is  assigned  a 
gloomy  cavern,  in  which  tlicir  bodies  are  butchered,  and  ilieir  limbs 
mangled  by  demons  with  various  weapons.  The  Slothfoll  are 
tormented  in  a  horrible  hall  dark  and  tenebrous,  swarming  with 
innumerable  flying  serpents  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  which  sting 
to  the  heart.  This,  I  think,  is  the  Hell  of  the  Gothic  Edda.  The 
Covetous  are  dipped  in  cauldrons  filled  with  boiling  metals.  The 
Gluttonus  arc  placed  in  a  vale  near  a  loathsome  pool,  abounding 
with  venomous  creatures,  on  whose  banks  tables  arc  spread,  from 
which  they  are  perpetually  crammed  with  toads  by  devils. 
Concupiscence  is  punished  in  a  field  full  of  immense  pits  or  wells, 
overflowing  with  fire  and  sulphur.  This  visionary  scene  of  the 
infernal  punishments  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  a  legend  related  by 
Matthew  Paris,  under  the  reign  of  king  John  :  in  which  the  soul  of 
one  Turkhill,  a  native  of  Tidstude  in  Essex  is  conveyed  by  St.  Julian 
from  his  body,  when  laid  asleep,  into  hell  and  heaven.  In  hell  he  his 
a  fight  of  the  torments  of  the  damned,  which  are  presented  imdcr  the 
form  and  name  of  the  Infernal  Pageants,  and  greatly  resemble 
the  fictions  I  have  just  described.  Among  the  tormented,  is  a  knight, 
who  had  passed  his  life  in  shedding  much  innocent  blood  at  tilts  and 
tournaments.  He  is  introduced,  completely  armed,  on  horseback; 
and  couches  his  lance  against  the  demon,  who  is  commissioned  to 
seize  andtodraghimtohis  ctcmaldestiny.  There  is  likewise  a  prieslwho 
never  said  mass,  and  a  baron  of  the  E.xchequer  who  took  bribes. 
Turkill  is  tlicn  conducted  into  the  mansions  of  the  blessed,  which  are 
painted  with  strong  oriental  colouring  :   and  in  ParadI-  !  n 

replenished withthe  most  delicious  fruits,and  the  most  exq:  ly 

trees,  plants,  and  flowers,  he  sees  Adam,  a  personage  of  ;  i> 

portion,  but  the  most  beautiful   sj-mmetry,  reclined  on  tli  ;  a 

foimtain  which  sent  forth  four  streams  of  different  wat<:r  and 
colour,  and  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  of  immense  size  and  hcigtkt, 
laden  with  fi-uits  of  every  kind,  and  breathing  the  richest  odoonb 
Aftenvards  St.  Julian  conveys  the  soul  of  Turkhill  back  to  his  body : 
and  when  awakened,  he  relates  this  vision   to  his  parish.priesA 

I  CnnpaK  Ihc  lormoiu  of  Dante's  h»!l.    Imitirm.  Cint.  t.  vi.  Kij. 

*  Mi»i.  TarU.  Hist.  x*t  >^.  *c4.  Edit.  Ti^.  Much  the  Euna  sort  of  fcUr  i*  raUt«d,  bal 
p.  <;8.  Vf\.  There  is  an  old  poeia  oo  ttui  mbjeci,  callol  OwAVMS  Ma^  U66.  Cbc& 
Cauc.  a.  u,  f  jo, 
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is  a  story  of  a  similar  cast  in  the  venerable  Bede^,  which 
'  mentioned  before^ 
Aa  Ihc  ideas  of  raagniiiccncc  and  elegance  were  enlarijcd,  the  public 
pageants  of  this  period  were  much  improved :  and  bc^^iuuing  now  to 

1 DCAD  Mak*5  5»okg  leemj  to  be  more  immediaiely  ial(«n  from  this  fict)'>fi  as  it  itancb  in 
oar  SuKPHftko's  ICALBJ^uEa.  It  is  cDtuled,  'i  lie  Dlau  Man's  Song,  wA***/  £>vreUtmr  nxu 
MMT  BaJiHghali  in  London.  Wood**  Uallads,  Mus.  Aihool.  Oxou.  Il  is  worthy  of  doctor 
Any**  caicdllent  collection,  and  bosint  duo. 

Sore  wJce,  d««r  frienw,  lone  lyme  I  wm,  And  weekly  bud  in  bed.  Ac 
Sec  aUo  Ihe  l«;gcnd  of  uiac  Patrick'*  cavc.  Malt.  Paris,  p.  8^  And  MSS.  Ilvl  93Bs«.8s> 
D*  cmcdam  f'ftct^  ruirrt  f^HtUi  Inffrni.  fol.  56,  b.  The^c  highly  tainted  infernal  punish- 
''  VifadiM!,  are  not  the  invention  of  the  author  of  tne  KALeKORiiu.  Thev 
,  M.  Vxns  and  from  Henrv  of  SaliryS  Description  of  saint  Pamck* 
in  114",  3nd  primed  l<y  Rfesaingham  in  hi*  Florilbcium  Insula 
'  '  cap-  vi.  &C.  p.  loi.  See  Uibi.  Bodl.  MSS.  Bodl.  »a 
\\xs  connected  the  two  accoiinu  of  M.  Paris  and  H  dc 
:;i»  own.  This  adventure  appears  in  various  maouscripcs. 
<;  juvc  1^11:1  ^uI[ca  ihc  devotion  and  thccreduhiy  uf  the  dark  afcx 
ihrow  together  in  the  Note^  many  other  anonymous  pieces  bcTongiof  to  this 
:  ii^ich  arc  too  minute  to  be  formally  considered  in  the  series  of  otir  poetrf, 
L  or  H0K01.E,  primed  in  410.  by  Wynkvn  tic  Worde,  1506.  l*he  Pakuvaiubct 
Of  Dlivvi-t:ts.  Princip.  '  As  >fary  was  great  witn  Gabriel,  &c.'  For  the  mnc,  in  4I0., 
xjg^.  The  HifTOiasor  Jacom  and  iiisTwei.vB  sons.  In  stanzas.  For  the  same,  without 
datL  1  believe  about  150a  I'miup.  '  Al  yooge  and  old  iha:  lyst  to  here.*  A  lvtbl 
TitKAmc  ctf /iM  tkt  Dyt^Mtmcjfon  erCom^l.tvni  **f  tht  Htart  thcrugkg  f^emed  with  the 
XaJryur  0/  tim  tw.  Fot  the  same,  in  410.,  perhaps  before  1500.  Ttic  4nl  >Uaa.u  elcganl^ 
and  moves  to  be  uanscnbcd. 

In  the  fiyr^t  weke  of  the  season  of  Maye, 
Wlian  that  the  wodcs  be  covered  in  crcne. 
In  which  ihc  nygtiiynE-t'  •  ■  I'layo 

To  khewe  hi*  voys  amm,  -erne. 

Them  to  rcjoyco  which  1  a^  bene. 

Which  fro  ^1  comfonc  ihyn'u-;  them  fast  behyiul: 
My  pleasyr  was  as  it  was  after  sene 
For  ray  dysport  to  chase  the  harte  and  hyode. 
Tbe  V,vn  Of  saint  Jostrn  or  Ahimatkea.  For  Ptnson,  in  4to.  i5».  The  ltfb  or 
PuTunwvt-UA.  In  ttanjus,  for  the  «ame,  without  date,  in  4I0  The  Castuk  of  LAftorpi. 
1b  •Uuns.  for  the  arne,  in  4(0  ,  without  date,  with  neat  wooden  cuts.  The  Lvn  or  SAUfT 
Radkcunha.  In  4to.,  for  the  ^•nic.  The  A.B.CE.  or  AlttSTOTilxs,  MSS.  Hail  1304,  4. 
ProTfTbial  vcr*c»  tn  iIm  alliterative  laaoner,  vtiu 

Wow.  will  be  wise  and  worship  destrcdl, 
Lett  him  leme  one  leitcr,  and  lokc  on  another,  ftc 
iWl   541.    ly.    fol.  an.     r<'.  n.[.^rr.    i:.!'!     .>j  ■     j-.    f..!,    15.    I.  11.  fol    15.  b.)      Sotao 

'      '  ..-  cnJfrt,  Sadrntg^ 

"I  tm  i^rfM,  &C. 

L  Lai  in  poem  hi 

icces  on  soDiC  of 

:w  pieces  writzva 

I     Undoubtedly 

■A.  jrmLcJ  uu'J  il'5^-,iiuvc  eicaped  my  enquiries,  but 

rcffckid  the  research. 

i5  a  i^dctn,  of  c^naidcraUe  I«n9tb,  on  tho  antiquity  ot  the 


ftUyiical  lUIUdswntien  by  / 
tkt  WkiU  Frutn  of  Drvg 
MRS.    Tr;u]      .;,.v    3-  fwl.     7 

t)' 

I) 

ln.Lay  oUicT   pDclui  '-1 

whicn,  \i  diacovcnJ.  v 
Aoipof  KAwliason'. 

Suakyuaulj,  bcsiauiii^  tU< 

I  cnunJe  with  tmc  rrporte  (o  pnb* 

The  valinunl?  .-irt(r<  ^'(  \hr  ^tnutaSlaad«hii, 

Ffrom  wti'- 

I«  fleow  dewn  lower  thin  Thomi 

VII.       Thl.  blclM...!     m,  ,„,l.„,l       ,• 

writer  inenttot'. 
afaWiUiavri 


1 


To  tlw  fcicn  > 


vM  e»<cui«I  in  ibe  reipi  of  Henry 
i«  wriifrn  iLout  that  time.     Riit  tho 
I  will  onir  Slid  put 
St.  .,.TK) 

H  ift, 

Jy».       H*>  Jo  I 

Jfro  refcr^A  P?^'"  urin-.n   i-y--,,^   iCichanl  S«llyltg, 


nAwm  ■»»<  >•  Dot  in  siiy  of  stir  bio^npbcti.    MSS.  ILtiti.  f.  3I  il    It  i»  cuUlleU  uul  b^pia 
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be  celebrated  with  new  splendour,  reccu'cd,  among  other  -, 

the   addition    of   speaking    PERSONAGES.     These    spcci  ;   > 

famished  with  speakers,  characteristically  habited,  and  accompaniol 
with  proper  scener>',  co-operated  with  the  MVSTERIES,  of  whose  nature 
they  partook  at  first,  in  introducing  the  dr.'xmx  It  was  custom.'uy  to 
prepare  these  shews  at  the  reception  of  a  prince,  or  any  other  solcronity 
of  a.  similar  kind :  and  they  were  presented  on  moveable  theatres,  or 
occasional  stages,  erected  in  the  streets.  The  speeches  were  in  verse ; 
and  as  the  procession  moved  forward,  the  speakers,  who  constantly 
bore  some  allusion  to  the  ceremony,  cither  conversed  together  in  the 
fonn  of  a  dialogue,  or  addressed  the  noble  person  whose  presence 
occasioned  the  celebrity.  Speakers  seem  to  have  been  admitted  into 
our  pageants  about  the  reign  of  Henry  V'l. 

In  the  year  1432,  when  Henry  VI.,  after  his  coronation  at  Paris, 
made  a  triumphal  entry  into  London,  many  stanzas,  very  probably 
written  by  Lydgate,  were  addressed  to  his  majesty,  amidst  a  series  of 
the  most  allegorical  spectacles,  by  a  giant  representing  religious 
fortitude,  Enoch  and  Eli,  the  holy  Trinity,  two  yudi;es  and  eight 
Serjeants  of  the  coife^  dame  Cleunesse,  Mercy,  Truth,  and  other  person- 
ages of  a  like  nature*. 

In  the  year  1456,  when  Margaret,  wife  of  Henry  VI.,  with  her  little 
son  Edward,  came  to  Coventry,  on  the  feast  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
holy  cross,  she  was  received  with  the  presentation  of  pageants,  in  one 
of  which  king  Edward  the  Confessor,  St.  John  the  Ev.ingclist,  and  St. 
Margaret,  each  speak  to  the  queen  and  the  prince  in  verse".     In  the 

Ihuv  '  Evittou  10  be  ware  uid  gode  covnsayle  nuiie  now  laie  by  that  hooomUe  <j]ukr 
Jtichanl  Sellyng.* 

Loo  this  is  but  a  symplc  tngcdie,  Ne  thing  lyche  un  to  hmi  of  Lumh«r<J]r«, 

Which  that  Storax  wrote  unto  Pompeic,     StIijrHg  makcth  this  in  his  mancrc. 
And  to  John  Shirley  now  sent  it  is  Ffor  to  amende  where  it  is  amine. 

He  calls  himself  an  old  man.  Of  this  'honovrable  squier'  I  cnn  give  no  hirihcr  acC'innL 
John  Shirley,  here  mentioned,   lived  about  the  year   1440      He  was  a  ecn'  -^ 

family,  and  a  great  traveller-     He  collected,  and  transcnbcd  in  several  voluni  n 

Stowc  had  seen,  many  pieces  of  Cliain.tr,  Lvl^ate,  and  other  English  p.--'  '.- 

molcan  Museum,  there  is,  '  A  twLe  <.'■  ■  iraclc  Hrcvyare  cum  -*, 

'roundels,  viriUy*,  tragedyes,  en^  ts,   moralities,  ston  w.c 

'dcvj-ied  and  ymagincd,  as  it  shewed  ■.  yng,  collected  by  J  ■» 

ii.     In  Thorcsby's  library  was  a  MbS.,  once  belonging  to  the  cob-  -  r 

'  pyteotu  CTOnycIc  of  Ihornbil  dclhcof  James  Slewarde,  late  kynge  ■  :  <£ 

'•gone  prisoner  yn  Englandc  yn  the  t\iii^>  nf  tlie  kynges  Heiin' ^  ':'- 

'slated  out  of  Latine  into  oure  mot'  long  bi  your  r' 

AUo,  '  The  bokc  clepyd  Z.«  ^^««  r/  •.douluf  Kr-:  >e 

'John  Shirley  of  Lcindon,  MCCCfXI..,  >        ,  v  partes.   The:,-  iir 

'that  is  agaynst  the  icvyn  deadly  uttw     a.   lhcc5t.ileof  holy  chuT'.  ^d 

*  lordes  lemporall     4.  {>f  comooe  people.     $.  Of  dcth  and  univervkl  ■-  ^ 

ftUlion  of  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  dtc    Ducat.  Lbmd.  p.   53a     A  ;  r« 

and  Lydgate'f)  worlu  deserved  iheu  notice*.    I'he  Late  hlr.  Amcv  the   tuil.  oC 

llic  History  of  PtUNTiMi,  had  in  his  ptis^c«iou  a  fulio  volume  oi  Engluh  1  -^^ 

composed  or  collected  by  one  John  Lucas  about  the  year  14^0. 

t  Fabyan,  ubi  supr,  fol.  39s.  seq. 

(  LnET'Dooi:  of  the  city  of  Coventry.  MSS.  fol.  t6S.  Stowe  says,  th.al  at  the  rvcsplMaaf 
this  queen  in  l^ndon,  in  the  year  >445,  several  pageatmts  were  exhibited  at  Pttyft^ntft  ^■■N'^ 
verier  written  by  Lydgate,  on  the  folfowing  lemmata.  '  loffrediroini  et  ivpletc  Terrom.  Kan 
uuplius  irascar  super  terram.     Madam  Grace  chancellor  ue  dtcu.     Five  wuc  and  five  loOteh 
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next  reign  in  the  year  1474,  another  prince  Edward,  son  of  Edward  IV,, 

vit,.tcd  Coventry,  and  was  honoured  with  the  same  sjxcies  of  shew: 

was  first  welcomed,  in  an  octave  stanza,  by  Edward  the  Confessor  ; 

id  afterwards  addressed  by  St.  George,  completely  armed :  a  king's 
daughter  holding  a  lamb,  and  supplicating  his  assistance  to  protect 
her  from  a  terrible  dragon,  the  lady's  father  and  mother,  standing  in  a 
lower  above,  the  conduit  on  which  the  champion  was  placed, '  rcnning 
wine  in  four  places,  and  minstralcy  of  organ  playing.  [Fol.  221.] 
Undoubtedly  the  Franciscan  friers  of  Coventry,  whose  sacred  inter- 
ludes, presented  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  in  that  city,  and  at  other 
places,  make  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  history  of  the  English 
drama',  were  employed  in  the  management  of  these  devices :  and  that 
the  Coventry  men  were  famous  for  the  arts  of  exhibition,  appears  from 
the  share  they  took  in  the  gallant  entertainment  of  queen  Elizabeth  at 
Kcnilworth  castle,  before  whom  they  played  their  alii  storial  show. 

At  length,  personages  of  another  cast  were  added  ;  and  this  species 
spectacle,  about  the  period  with  which  wc  are  concerned,  was  cn- 
ivencd  by  the  admission  of  new  characters,  drawn  either  from  profane 
tor)-,  or  from  profane  allegor)'',  in  the  application  of  which,  some 
degree  of  learning  and  invention  appeared. 

I  have  observed  in  a  former  work,  and  it  is  a  topic  which  will  again 
be  considered  in  its  proper  place,  that  the  frequent  and  familiar  use  of 
allegorical  personifications  in  the  pubUc  pageants,  I  mean  the  general 
use  of  them,  greatly  contributed  to  form  the  school  of  Spenser*.    But 

oreovcr  from  what  is  here  said,  it  seems  probable,  that  the  Pace- 
iDNTS,  which  being  shewn  on  civil  occasions,  derived  great  part  of 

leir  decorations  and  actors  from  historical  fact,  and  consequently 
Tiiiidc  profane  characters  the  subject  of  public  exhibition,  dictated  ideas 
of  a  regular  drama,  much  sooner  than  the  MYSTERIES  ;  which  being 
confined  to  scripture  stories,  or  rather  the  legendary  miracles  of  sainted 
martyrs,  and  tlie  no  less  ideal  personifications  of  the  christian  virtues, 

•viretav  or  Saint  Margirei,'&c  Hist  Em:i.  pai{.  3S5.  edit.  Howes.  1  know  not  whether 
Umbc  pocmi  were  xfokcH,  or  oaly  a/Tixed  tn  the  tmgciiiintii.  Fahyan  sxy%,  that  in  tho»e  pag«- 
anaca  there  was 'resemblance  of  dyvir^c  old  hvkturyes.  1  suppose  upcstiy.  Cron.  tQm.  u. 
M-  3^,  edit.  151}.  Sec  Che  ccrcmooies  at  the  cofouation  of  Henry  Vl.,  in  1430.  Fatx 
iNd   ful   tf*. 

>  The  fncn  thetnsclres  were  the  adoriL     But  this  |]ractice  beine  productive  of  some  enor* 

jnitic.  3nA  ihc  laity  erowine  as  wi**-  a^  thr  .  liT.'v  .it   Ir-A-ii  .1^  wtll  qualified  10  act  plays  I 

-'lunction  in  the  Mev:  :i  the  year  '580.  to  pro- 

from  playing  in  ih-^  lsti-Dav.     '  Neque  in 

_.  ..    .-iOnam  o.-.i'    r/t.,m   :■::_.:__ _ _  ..ROSANCT.  COKCIU  foL 

|icr  l^blx  bttta.  XV.  p  >:tv   1O7S. 

'  PmAuic  allegory  •<!  liecn  applied   in  pageants,  snmewhat  earlier.  ^  Tn  the 

Bafeanta,  above-metUi    ........    ncd  to  Henry  VI-   il.r  w^.m  llLrrjl  *.ri^iic^  c«r.«niifi<d  are 

Imroduocd,  in  a  ta^mtuU  tj  mrwul  wrie,  'tr<  -i'*  *jxaia 

verves.     At  entering  the  dty  he  i^  met,  and  salu:  .taaiU  i% 

^»Wf««./ nM^r  w  ith  .  .IF.  ii^t*.  who  suddenly  is5i-.  : _ ..       :h  the  mnat 

cpleodid  arra'  :Se  Dames,  Naturb,  GjtAva,  AAii  k-UMTUMa.     1  Ab>aA«  tiX  supr- 

iol-  ]0»-  sc<q      I  .re  instance  so  early. 

iOb..   tA...-.     ^.  ,-r^ 
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were  not  calculated  to  make  so  quick  and  easy  a  transition  to  the  re» 
presentations  of  real  life  and  rational  action. 

In  the  year  i$oi,  when  the  princess  Catharine  of  Spr'  ;d 

London,  to  be  married  to  Prince  Arthur,  her  procession  le 

city  was  very  magnificent.  The  pageants  were  numerous,  and 
superbly  furnished  ;  in  which  the  principal  actors,  or  speakers,  were 
not  only  God  the  father,  Sl  Catharine,  and  St  Ursula,  but  king 
Alpbonstis  the  astronomer  and  an  ancestor  of  the  princess,  a  Senatci^ 
an  Angel,  Job,  Boeihius,  Nobility,  and  Virtue.  These  personages 
sustained  a  sort  of  action,  at  least  of  dialogue.  The  lady  was  compared 
to  Hesperus,  and  the  prince  to  Arcturus ;  and  Alphonsus,  from  his  skill 
in  the  stars,  was  introduced  to  be  the  fortune-teller  of  the  match.  [Chroa. 
MSS.]  These  machineries  were  contrived  and  directed  by  an  cedes* 
astic  of  great  eminence,  bishop  Fox  ;  who,  says  Bacon,  '  was  not  oaljr 
'  a  grave  counsellor  for  war  or  peace,  but  also  a  good  sur\'cyor  of  works, 
'  and  a  good  master  of  ceremonies,  and  anything  else  that  was  fit  for 
'  the  active  part,  belonging  to  the  service  of  court,  or  state  of  a  great 
'  king.'  It  is  probable,  that  this  prelate's  dexterity  and  address  in  the 
conduct  of  a  court-rarecshow  procured  him  more  interest,  than  the 
gravity  of  his  counsels,  and  the  depth  of  his  political  knowledge:  at 
least  liis  emplojinent  in  this  business  presents  a  striking  picture  of  the 
importance  of  those  popular  talents,  which  even  in  an  age  of  blind 
devotion,  and  in  the  reign  of  a  superstitious  raon.irch,  were  instrumental 
in  paWng  the  way  to  the  most  opulent  dignities  of  the  church.  '  Who. 
'soever,  adds  the  same  pcncti^ating  historian,  had  these  toys  in  conv- 
'  piling,  they  were  not  altogether  pf.dantic.\l'.'  About  the  year  1487, 
Henry  VII.  went  a  progress  into  the  north;  and  at  eve--  -'---  of 
distinction  ivas  received  with  a  page.int ;  in  which  he  was  a 

poetical  oration,  not  always  religious,  as,  at  York  by  Luranvt:,  a 
British  king  and  the  founder  of  the  city,  as  well  as  by  the  holy  virgin, 
and  king  David:  at  Worcester  by  Henry  VI.  his  uncle:  at  Uenrford 
by  St.  George,  and  king  Ethclbcrt,  at  entering  the  cathedral  there :  at 
Bristol,  by  king  Bremmius,  Prudence,  and  Justice.  The  two  latter 
characters  were  personated  by  young  girls'. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  to  be  granted,  that  profane  ch.i:  re 

personated  in  our  pageants,  before  the  close  of  the  fourtec;.  r/. 

Stowe  relates,  that  in  the  year  1377,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  ywag 
prince  Richard,  son  of  Edward  llie  black  prince,  130  citizens  rode  dis- 
guised from  Newgate  to  Kennington  where  the  court  resided,  attended 
with  an  innumerable  •multitude  of  waxen  torches,  and  van-"-^  i..;.»t»- 
ments  of  music,  in  the  evening  of  the  Sunday  preceding  Can  v. 

In  the  first  rank  were  48,  habited  like  esquires,  witli  visoi  3  ,  .um  m 

1  Bacsn's  Menrv  VII.    Court..  Hist  Engl.  vol.  i.  p.  6a8. 

'  From  a  MSS.  id  the  Cotton  library,  piinud  in  t-rlaril.    CnuxCTA.'r.  od  <alo  voL  (<  lEj- 
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[the  second  the  same  number,  in  the  character  of  knights.  *  The: 
fotlow'cU  one  riclUy  arrayed  like  an  Emperor,  and  after  him,  at  somi 
*  distance,  one  staiely-tyrcd  lilcc  a  Pope,  whom  followed  iwcniy-foi 
*CARniNAi-LS,  and  after  them  eyght  or  icnne  with  blacfce  visors  ni 
•amiable,  as  if  I  hey  had  been  Legates  from  some  forrain  princcsj 
But  lliis  parade  was  nothing  more  than  a  DUMP  SHEW,  unaccompanici 
with  any  kind  of  interlocution.  Tliis  appears  from  what  follows.  F 
our  chronicler  adds,  that  when  they  entered  the  hall  of  the  palace,  the] 
were  met  by  the  prince,  the  queen,  and  the  lords  ;  "  whom  the  sail 

*  mumers  did  salute.  shcxutMg  by  a  pair  of  dice  their  dtsir^  (o  play  wiii 

*  tJu princi,*  wliich  they  managed  with  so  much  compliance  and  ski: 
that  the  prince  won  of  ihcm  a  bowl,  a  cup,  and  a  ring  of  gold,  and  thi 
qitccn  and  lords,  eacli,  a  ring  of  gold.     Afterwards,  having  been  feasted 
"witli  a   sumptuous    banquet,   they  had  the   honour  of  dancing  with, 
the  young  prince  and  the  nobility,  and  so  the  ceremony  was  coi 
eluded^      Matthew    Paris    infonns    us,    that   at    the    ma^miticei 
marriage  of  Henry   HI.    with  Eleanor  of  Provence,    in    the  year 
1236,    certain   strange   p.igeanls,   and  wonderful  devices,  were   dii 
played  in  the  city  of  London  ;  and  that  the  number  of  Histriones  01 
this  occasion  was   in^nite*.     But   the  word  uistrio,  in  the  Lai 

|;v.     but  tJic^c  af 
I  ves  a  curious  spc<  i 
,,^  ,,..-...^  . —  .  ..  :  Uien  in  iu  iiifoiu . 
Ikli  MA  WhxJi  occurs  m  history,  at  Ici^t  to  early  as  the  i  ■ 
VrniMvtp  who  wji&oee  of  the  :ipcclauirL     U  was  one  oi 
irapee  otnueea  Itabell  into  Pons,  In  the  year  i^S-?     ^) 
fialiilin      1  *riU  sive  the  pAsnge  from  lord  llemcf^'s    ' 
'XlhBD  after.  DDOcr  the  myustcr  of  the  Trinyie,  in  il 
''    '-ng  on  the  stage  there  woA  L. 
t  sooons  :  the  cmten  men  < 
'■^lu,  m  Penoiiaee&,  aJI  ih< 
' "  ^"V  featcs  of  annci  a: 
icy  than  used.     An 
.'c  and  the  twelve   1 

.  ".,1. ^  French  qucnes  lyttci  --.  ^....^  . 

jaoo.     Tbcnne  the  Penonascs  on  the  stage  of  kyn^>. 
<nd  went  to  the  Frcncfae  kynge,  and  demaunded  lyc> 
,  .  aud  ihe  ItTBfi^  gave  hym  (them)  leave.     T  K-^r.,,:^  l-.-., 
'iirelvc  oonmaoyaiis.    Thajone  they  oil  bctte  them 
*aiwytod  Auhuyiie  and  Ibe  Samzins.       Then   ui 

he  ineoiu  I'htlip  of  t  nince.  and  < 
u     U  is  olMeT%aDlc,  that  the  tupt: 

»  1                          pacn|«  more  at  large,  and  in  the  words  of  the  oricinnl.  '  Con^-^nerun 
*aat;                      .  coaVTTutm  iraptiale  tanta  nobiUum  inuItitu«fM  u*nii<^|iir  5f-*<i*,  tnnca  rvit 

*gic»'.<Tuni  iiwrntTTmiai,  Lanta  plebium  iMjpuloAitas,  tanta  ir;    '  d  '  ' 
*«(M  avita«  Londoniarum  wiu  &uo  caf<aci  comprehender-; - 

•ok*eri(is  et  venlU«»  coronis  et   p:^Uh*:,  c^rrw  et  lamr"-  ;i*miB'^ 

* in^itnifi  et ^Smtu,  *v '    Hi  "                            '"  y  ihe 

way,  the  expression   Varirtas   i  iteral 
n»*«nmif  o^  th?  word   Hiex*io 


'  (nr^L/n   dri(«tic  T«i  moDasuci-v 


iMfpen.  ftod  jugkn,  wen  aoiorioiuly  penniitcd  la  the  Aoiuutehea.    We  cai.' 
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writers  of  the  barbarous  ages*,  generally  comprehends  the  nti*r 

U'il>c  of  mimics,  juglers,  dancers,  tumblers,  musicians,  minsirc! 
the  like  public  practitioners  of  the  recreative  arts,  with  which 
ages  abounded :  nor  do  I  recollect  a  single  instance  in  which 
cisely  bears  the  restrained  modem  interpretation. 

As  our  thoughts  arc  here  incidentally  turned  to  the  rudiments  of  the 
English  stage,  I  must  not  omit  an  anecdote,  entirely  new,  with  regard 
to  the  mode  of  playing  the  MYSTERIES  at  this  period,  which  yet  1% 
perhaps  of  much  higher  antiquity.  In  the  year  1487,  while  Henry  VII. 
kept  his  residence  at  the  castle  of  Winchester,  on  occasion  of  the 
birth  of  prince  Arthur,  on  a  Sunday,  during  the  time  of  dinner,  he  was 


whether  LuDi  here  means  clays,  then  on\y  religious;  Luoi  iJkea/rales  la  chui 
churchyanis,  on  vigils  aod  rc&tivals.  nre  forbidden  in  in  the  Synod  of  Exeter.  d^L  ; 
iiii.    CoNCii^  Magn.  BniT.  r-' ^*►''"  •■''    •■r^   ••   -    •-'    --■•    •   -■' •    •-"-  <"  ' 

I  caniiiA  omit  tlie  opportuh: 
of  speech,  pcrmiltcd  to  ihes'- 
^f.j....i}i     ■ ->  --ing  some  liriiL   -w 
lh>  I'lani  at  Paris  ;  at   •■■ 

F:.  ..irrc,  and  all  the  !■ 

ovc.  •■...!  --"w.njj  which  «'.»■-  ;.....   -^v  ■.  ^    iv„.,ijii,  ,-      ,,^-^  .■• 

lOCt•UA^ '  -I,    accosicd  king  Henry    thus.       'My  lord,  v 

maiiv   1  fcAsl  with  you  in  this  hall  7    llehold.  there  i-i  i 

•  th-  *^  .^  ^...^  of  England  !— All  the  Fr-"  ^^ —  ■  '--wini  wm  .  ..l 
*r  mg  ! '  Ma(t-  Paris,  p.  871.  sub.  ^!  Tigtir.  l^8g 
thi                         ncertcd  cumjilimcnt,  previously  i'                            '•:  Line  ul   !■  ■. 

i&c<j  iur.>   ..  f.ouf  of  the  fanuUoriiy  uilb  which  lu^  ..^..^..i.....  were  allowed  i>7  ^nw.*^ 
most  eminent  pcrsooages. 

1  There  is  a  pasuse  in  J-^Hn  of  ^li^bMry  mnch  to  wir  purpose,  which  1  am  oWi;jw}  to  - 
in  Latin,    'At  cam  (li.  -   _   .    ,,,^1;      Admi^-. . 

'CULA,  ct  infmita  len.  .    id  soiiar.. 

'fht'iiitt'-rt,  fttrttrita  .  i   qiifxiii'?   in 

"  t.      ■  ,  'redit.      ijiinriiiii  ;iuru  t-ir^ir  iiiv:iii:(i,  lu  a  ^nr.: 

'  r  ictrnis  fkirtibia  c»fjVn>,  0cu/is  omnium  cam  i 

't;  ■:  vel  cynicui,     (juodquc  iiufis  mircre,  nee  /-. 

•  C'LT  t  .\Mi>.  i\Kfinius  crrfiro  scmiiu  aerrm  j'trtiant,  ttturfittr    im^i . 
'  Vcruntamcn  quid  in  singulis  pouic  aiit  deccat,  animus  iapicnti«  u 
*i«fugit,  aut  NAUCATiONKs,  aui  uiiiEcimquc  ai^ECiACULA,  uum  vir:.,: 
4ib.  |i.  cap.  viii,   p,  aS.  eilit,  Lugd.  Pat.  1595.     Here,  Gigxadii,  a  »■>;. 
Cutceia  signifies  wrestlers,  or  the  perfonncri  of  athletic  exercises :  for  . 
iot gymnasium  xn  the  liarbaroui  Latiniiy.     By  if>y/*'^/,  we  are  pcrh   > 
all-  L  '  .■  or  fahlc,  such  a*  were  common  in  the  Prov'        ' 

. /;.  ■  Mvalry :  both  wJiich  were  recited  at  futivoli  hy  f 

1  1,  .  au  ;  but  here  «^fni»  to  be  pointed  out  the  whol 

or  eiuciT.iniincnt.     I  rv  i         '  '   .      tlicr  pertinent  passage  from  iin-.  \*  nur,  . 

will  recollect  to  have  r!  ;  t   the  year  114a     '  Non  facile  tamen  ci 

•  quentquam    impcUi    \  rem,    u t    h  tSTni>!iKEM    profiieatur.  — G  > 
*iucriilMUNT«  rvrum  uu>)[.iir  liodHLia.'     Ibid.  lib.   Viii.  cap.  xii.   p.   514.  (Comiur - 
Akt.  TEKt'ltES,  p.  II.  Hemingstos.) 

Wlrh  rfenrd  !•:<  Apomoi,  mentioned  above,  I   hare  further  to  observe,  th»t   i' 
tiv  !  '     '  '  ''  "'       ' 'fk  a^c».  are  probably  tran&laiions  from  1' ■     " 

<M  i.Cl'Lt'M   SrULTOkUM,   or    lUiHNtLL'S    A 

i'  I  .'1  ow,  wolf,  aod  fox,  ore  introducctt.  c  ; 

^  ju.ii,  vc:\  \crit,  p.  903.  edit  1556.  In  the  Briii-->t. 
-  volume  on  vellum,  caoiainiug  upwonU  of  aoo  thr.n 
Iso  cl.!^«  mider  ihc  Afi«f«x;i  titrt  menti-^nrd  by   To!" 


luc  5U'r>'  01 


j\fffHttnt,'rui/i,   lU  -)C     1 1  j!  L 
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entertained  with  a  religious  dmma  called  Christi  Descensus  ad 
iNftkos,  or  ClirisCs  litscent  into  htJl^.  It  was  represented  by  the 
PutKl  liLEEMOS^'JJARlI,  or  choir-boys,  of  Hyde  abbey,  and  St. 
Swithin's  priory,  two  large  monasteries  at  Winchester.  This  is  the 
only  proofl  have  ever  seen  of  choir-boys  acting  in  the  old  Mvsteries  : 
nor  do  I  recollect  any  other  instance  of  a  royal  dinner,  even  on  a 
festival,  accompanied  with  this  species  of  diversion-.  The  story  of 
this  interlude,  in  which  the  chief  characters  were  Christ,  Adam,  Eve, 
Abrah;im,  and  John  the  Baptist,  was  not  uncommon  in  the  ancient  re- 
ligious drama,  and  I  believe  made  a  part  of  what  is  called  the  Li;ous 
PaschaUIS,  or  Easter  Play^.  It  occurs  in  the  Coventry  plays  acted 
on  Corpus  Christi  day*;  and  in  the  Whitsun-plays  at  Chester,  where 
it  is  called  the  Harrowing  ok  Hell".  The  representation  is  Christ 
entering  hell  triumphantly,  delivering  our  first  parents,  and  the  most 
sacred  characters  of  the  old  and  new  testaments,  from  the  dominion 
of  Satan,  and  conveying  them  into  Paradise.  There  is  an  ancient 
poem,  perhaps  an  interlude,  on  the  same  subject,  among  the  Harleian 
MSS.;  containing  our  Saviour's  di.ilogues  in  hell  with  S.ithanas,  the 
Janitor,  or  porter  of  hell,  Adam,  Eve,  Habrah.-im,  David,  Johan  Dap- 
titl,  and  Moyscs.    It  begins, 

Alle  hcrkncp  to  mc  nou  :  A  sfrif  wolle  y  tellcn  ou 

Of  Jhcsu  ant  of  Satlian  po  Jhesus  was  to  hell  y-gan*. 

The  composers  of  the  Mysteries  did  not  think  the  plain  and  pro- 
bable events  of  the  new  testament  sufficiently  m.arvellous  for  an  audience 
who  wanted  only  to  be  surprised.  They  frequently  selected  tlieir  ma- 
terials from  books  which  had  more  of  the  air  of  romance.  The  subject 
of  the  .Mysteries  just-mentioned  was  borrowed  from  the  Pseudo- 
EVANGELIUM,  or  the  FABULOUS  GosPEL,  ascribed  to  Nicodemus":  a 


J  R' 

s    I 

*!: 

•I, 
•■* 
•I 
Ai 

T- 

•A 


rrl'iral    '^.  SwWItin      'Winton   MSJ^.  ul  supr- 


Ijcyng  logader  in  h>T  f;rctt  chamber,  j  ...t 

ta  the  year  1503.    Apud  LcUnd  coli.   :  .    >  .   ^       -  ,-^. 

J  (hat  Ihey  ban  a  Li'DDS  Pakhauas  as  old  a>  the  tweinii  century. 
.   i      Vh  Jiifiria  tUt  Tni/n*,  ***"•.  prefixed,  p.  ii.  Veron.  1733.  unin. 
-,    et   veaict   aniaia   Chruii  de  inlcmo  cum  Adam  ct  £t-a, 


\UNT  rn\.  fol.  J3B, 
.14.:>:>  U.ut  --ij'  •<   ''^  ss-  b.     There  it  a  poem  oa  thia  nibject.  MSS.  Oodl.  168;. 
Biiw  jesilf  ('risl  ltar,nttfj  httt  Of  bartU  je«lfr(  ich  wiile  tell*. 


•  1 

Oil   .     ,         . 

a  very   otO    t  iv.kcU  vcr-luil,   Mb^.    HaiI.    :js 

gy^I^K  >cfMf  about  the  fourteeolh  century. 


U. 


-c  a  iraw^..- 
I  jlyn  inio  fr 
ic  NVgnle,   i ;  t 

b.      There  u  a  Lr.i(i£la 


,.    ,    wi.   33.    -         

MbS.  UarL  4196.  x.  Ibl.  ao6.    Sec  aiao,  149 
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book,  which,  together  with  the  numerous  apocryphal  narratives,  con- 
taining infinite  innovations  of  the  evangelical  history,  nr'  '"  -  ;  at 
Constantinople  by  the  early  writers  of  the  Greek  church,  •  tft 

an  endless  variety  of  legends  concerning  the  life  of  Chiist  arid  hi* 
apostles';  and  which,  in  the  barbarous  ages,  was  better  esteemed 
than  the  genuine  gospel,  on  account  of  its  improbabilities  aad 
its  absurdities. 

But  whatever  was  the  sourceof  these  exhibitions,  they  were  tliousht 
to  contribute  so  much  to  the  information  and  instruction  of  the  people 
on  the  "most  important  subjects  of  religion,  that  one  of  the  popes 
granted  a  pardon  of  one  thousand  days  to  every  person  vrho  resorted 
peaceably  to  the  plays  performed  in  the  Whilsun  week  at  Chester,  be- 
ginning with  the  creation,  and  ending  with  the  general  judgrncnt :  and 
this  indulgence  was  seconded  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  grantrd 
forty  days  of  pardon :  the  pope  at  the  same  time  denouncing  the  sen- 
tence of  damnation  on  all  those  incorrigible  sinners,  who  presumed  M 
disturb  or  interrupt  the  due  celebration  of  these  pious  sports,  [MSSL 
HarL  2124.  2013.]  It  is  certain  that  they  had  their  use,  not  only  tA 
teaching  the  great  truths  of  scripture  to  men  who  could  not  read  Hit 
Bible,  but  in  abolishing  the  barbarous  attachment  to  military  gamov 
and  the  bloody  contentions  of  the  tournament,  which  had  so  Uiag  pre- 
vailed as  the  sole  species  of  popular  amusement.  Rude  and  cvm  iv 
diculous  as  they  were,  they  softened  the  manners  of  ihc  p': 
diverting  the  public  attention  to  spectacles  in  which  the  m 
concerned,  and  by  creating  a  regard  for  other  arts  than  those  of  boiiii^ 
strcDgtli  and  savage  valour. 

5.  fol.  S54,  b.    And  MS3.  colL  Sion.  17.    The  title  of  Uie  original  i<.  Kirnnrvi  rvOTCI 


1 

■*TiVMi.'  fol.  13B,  ul  supr.     IJciice  the  fmt  line  ia  the  old  interlude,  calico 
Uliutntcd. 

Now  Jesu  the  genr>'ll  tliat  iimt^ht  Adam  from  Ml. 

TTtef*  i«  ft  Greek  homily  on  St.  Johk's  Dbscext  imto  Hct.i.,  hy  Fu«rVn*  ,%fm»)Aa 
T*       ^    '      :iotion  Uiat  St.  John  wai  our  Saviour's  precifrwr,  not  ■  j  '     ' 
1  ■    dc  hbr.  ecclci.  Grxcor.  p.   303.  scq.     Ct-mpare  tmp  1 

t  '  ENT  IN'TO  HELI.,  PiLATHS  EXILK,  &C.      MSS,  BodL  1 

'  In  ttje  :^ibS.  recister  of  Su  Swithin's  priory  at  Winchester,  it  u  rc.:..T'ift],  ciur  I 
^loshop  ot  Exctrr,  about  the  year  1150.  ^ve  to  the  convent,  a  book  called  CasTA  I 
L'UMI  AposiOLi  Pirrm  cum  Gi.osa.  Tm»  is  pr^b^ibly  r^n*;  M  ihe*-  romm^nThfirn  f 
THy  ihe  way,  the  same  Lcofnc  was  .t  great  b<-     ■     ■  '      '      -     * 

tjimcng  others,  he  gave  Boirm  Lirrji  Akgl(> 
'■^irrri'-F  nr^CRim'S.     What  wtis   this  tran^!.; 

'     "        '  ""  '' '      '.'.  10  dcrcmiinc,  vmkii  w.-.^  ; 

period.     The  grant  is  in  S 
..loKAST.  torn.  i.  p.    2ffa. 
n  V,  j,.j!  ...'c,  'Boerier  boc  on  cnjlirsi:. — Aus  1,  ir.jvtlia 
1  {unsmn  on  leod);iran  jepop^r. 
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SECTION   xxvrir. 

only  writer  deserving  ihc  name  of  a  poet  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI  I.,  is  Stephen  Hawes.  He  was  patronised  by  that  monarch,  who 
pofiMSSed  some  tincture  of  Utcraturc,  and  is  said  by  Bacon  to  have  con- 
fined a  Lollard  in  a  public  disputation  at  Canterbury'. 

''  '"       '  "ltd  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century;  and  was 

k.  [Wood,  Ath.  Oxon.  i.  5,]  After  an  academical 
cducuuon  at  (J.'iford,  he  travelled  much  in  P'rancc;  and  became  a 
complete  master  of  the  French  and  Italian  poetry.  His  polite  accom- 
plishments quickly  procured  him  an  establishment  in  the  household  of 
the  king  ;  who  struck  with  tlie  liveliness  of  his  conversation,  and  be- 
cause he  could  repeat  by  memory  most  of  the  old  English  poets,  es- 
pecially Lydgate,  made  him  groom  of  the  privy  chamber'.  His  fa- 
cility in  the  French  tongue  was  a  qualification,  which  might  strongly 
recommend  him  to  the  favour  of  Henr>'  VII.,  who  was  fond  of  study- 
ing the  French  books  then  in  vogue.    [Bacon,  ut  supr.  p.  637.] 

Hawes  has  left  many  poems,  which  are  now  but  imperfectly  known, 
and  scarcely  remembered.  These  arc,  the  Temple  of  Gl.\sse.  The 
CONA'ERSION  OF  SWERERS',  in  octave  stanzas,  with  Latin  lemmata, 
printed  by  de  Worde  in  1509*.  A  JOYFL'LL  Meditation  of  all 
Englond,  or  the  Coronacvon  of  our  most  natural  sovereign 
LORD  KiNG  Henry  the  eicth  in  verse.  By  tl>e  same,  and  without 
date ;  but  probably  it  was  printed  soon  after  the  ceremony  which  it 
celebrates.  These  coron.^tion  carols  were  customary.  There  is 
one  by  Lydgate".  The  CONSOLATION  OF  LovERS.  The  Exemplar 
OF  ViRTCK.  The  Delight  of  the  Soul.  Of  the  Prince's 
Marriacf.  The  Alphabet  of  Birds.  Some  of  the  five  latter  pieces. 
Banc  of  which  I  have  seen,  and  which  perhaps  were  never  printed. 
Slid  by  Wood  to  be  in  Latin,  and  seem  to  be  in  prose. 

The  best  of  Hawcs's  poems,  hitherto  enumerated,  is  the  TEMPLE  OF 
Glasse*.  On  a  comparison,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  copy  of  the  HOUSE 


c. 


•  A  r. 


MSS    (,  ATM     I'll  r.vc'>    [.  1  S'»*__  L-jLL.  KEi.sl.  i;ast. 

lull  lie  Wiu  called  by  tiio  king  'ab  ioteiioriauiKiaatlpriraluia  cuUcuIum' 

'  *  an  J  cooi{*yle<!  by  Scepben  Hawes,  groomm  at  tbe 
iry  VI L' 

-  S-\y  ff  kit  (iwviM/lEaat.   Princ.     '  MuM  n«b!e 

:  •-  !  ITixrirO^TrMrrrnfOi  A'*?. tinc!^  Ac  I5»n» 

.'s'fa  the 

(Ames, 
,-  uomcdir 
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t)F  Fame  of  Chaucer,  in  which  that  poet  sees  in  a  vision  a  temple  ol 
glass,  on  the  walls  of  which  were  engraved  stories  from  Virgil's  Eneid 
and  Ovid's  Epistles.  It  .ilso  strongly  resembles  that  part  of  Chaucer's 
Assembly  of  FcjULES,  in  which  there  is  the  fiction  of  a  temple  of 
brass,  built  on  pillars  of  jasper,  whose  walls  are  painted  with  tlic  stories 
of  unfortunate  lovers.  [V,  290.]  And  in  his  ASSEMBLY  of  Ladies,  in 
a  chamber  made  of  beryl  and  cr^'stal,  belonging  to  the  sumptuous 
castle  of  Plasaunt  Regard^  the  walls  are  decorated  with  historical 
sculptures  of  the  same  kind.  [V.  451.]  The  situation  of  Hawes*s 
Temple  on  a  craggy  rock  of  ice,  is  evidently  taken  from  that  of 
Chaucer's  HuUSE  of  Fajhe.  In  Chaucer's  Dreame,  the  poet  is  tran- 
sported into  an  island,  where  luall  and yate  "ujos  all  0/ glasse,  [V.  72.] 
These  structures  of  glass  have  their  origin  in  the  chemistty  of  the  dark 
ages.     This  is  Hawes's  exordium. 

Mc  dyd  oppressc  a  sodayne,  dcdely  slepe: 

ihe  author,  with  ihi«  colophon.  *  Tlius  endcth  the  temple  of eUHc  Emprimed  at  London.  10 
•  H'/t'-vir^t'-.  in  the  house  of  Thomas  Berthclcttc,  near  to  the  cundite.  at  the  Sfgne  erf  the 

■71  iirivilcgio.'     I  will  give  the  beginning,  with  the  title. 

!ludtht  TctH^U  1^ £ia*sft    is   in   many  fUxex  amended^  <imd  late dUiftt^fy 


^  List  wiih  Plicbtiv  in  Atjuar)*, 

I\     _  ■    ■  ■  iiiIto.  ^'.^■.ll  r.f  T:iiiiiaiy 

Tlicrc  be  La.-  -c  ; 

And  dcrkc  I '  ihj-ng  dcre, 

Hydde  her  \-'-  y  cioudet 

Within  my  bcUi^c  i^i  l^IJu  ^hu  lao&hroude  : 
AM  desolate  for  con^traynt  rif  my  wo. 
The  long  night  waJawyng  to  and  fro, 
TyU  ai  lost,  or  I  gan  take  kcpe,  &c. 

71ii«<^it.  trnmrntinncd  by  Ame5,  U  in  lUbl,  Bodl.  Oxon.  C.  39.  Art  Seld.  4t&     In  thti 
V  -         'V  '■     copies  of  this  poem.   MSS.  Fairfax,  xvi.  membran.  without  a  n 

In  the  first  leaf  of  the   Fairfax  MSS.  i*  this  entry.     '  1  bou;;ht  this  at 

1650,  intending  to  exchange  it  for  a  better  boke.  F/airfttx,*     And  at  the 

v  iijii'J.     'Here  lacWeth  seven  leaves  that  arc  in  Joseph  hottand's  boke.'    Thi« 

■,  cont:iinta5  much  as  Ucrihelctt'i  edition.     Lew i.?^  mentions  the  TemJ>U  t^Ct*»tt 

•tf,  in  Caxion's  second  edit,  of  Chai  cer,  (Likk  Ch.  p.  104.     Sec  a)*o  Middle- 

--■'-')     Hut  no  Mich  poem  appears  in  thai  edit,  in  ot.  Juhn's  cullcge  lil>niry 

Ti'dlcian  MSs.  (Bodl.  6.iS.)  this  poem,  wish  manifot  impropriety,  is  cn- 

IJRAS.     It  there  appears  in  the  mid&t  of  many  of  Chaucer'*  poems.     Hut 

iLi-^rciwu)  ■"jm^byLvdgnlc.TiiECHAUNSBorTHEDvsF-.andR.^CMAV"  '    1'    ■■      ■»n..l.I 

■-,  one  or  twomorc  of  Lydgaies'  poems  an:  intcnntxcd.  It  is  a  raiiCcH  _  liih 

.    rhicfly  by  Chancer:  t«ii  none  of  the  pieces  are  respectively   disin  the 

T*      *r^-    ■    -    -:)y  on  paper  and  partly  on  vellum,  and  scciiir^  nj  m.i»^  L<«n 

■  Uice«me!o  rivc  thispoemtoHawcs^and  not  to  Lydfate,  tiL 

■■-•'■   '   -  ---IP,  by  Wynk-yn  dc  \V  -•'-      »    '- alio 
.vNT  in  one  book,      i  v«, 

[liat  isfn>m  llawes  .  re- 

.-.,  ii.  iiic  J /x^iiP.i:.  vr  i  L.ii..-.3t  Kii, says  thus*  (ch.  xiv.  c^xi.    »;.^j 


G.  iiiL  ut  infr.J 

AnJil 


c  t)ine  to  pa»e  0/lffvt  he  made  the  br)'gl^t  tfm/^  ofgSasH. 

:  lilt*  piece  i«  exprciOy  recited  in  the  lirge  cjialogiic  of  LyOpite*> 
^\  ITiinne.  in  Spenbt's  edit,  of  Chaucer,  printed  1607.  fol.  37ft.  Vist  on 
liiLS  point  iiill  doubtful  :   and  I  leave  it  to  be  determined  by  the  reader. 


And  I  : 

v.>rki. 

ijic  wl:"i'-,   i 

ticfutu  whom  Ihe  evidence  on  both  tideai  is  laid  at  Urge 
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/ilbin  the  whiche,  methought  that  I  u-as 
|iR.ivyshcd  in  spyritc  into  a  TEMPLE  OF  Gl_VS, 
I  nc  wyst  howc  ful  fcrre  in  wyldcrncsse, 
That  founded  was,  all  by  lyckelyncsse, 
Nat  upon  stele,  but  on  a  craggy  roche 
Lykc  ysc  yfroze:  and  as  I  dyd  approchc, 
Againc  the  sonnc  that  shone,  methought,  so  cicrc 
As  any  cristall ;  and  ever,  nere  and  nere, 

As  1  gan  nyghe  this  griscly  dredefull  place, 

1  wext  astonycd,  the  lyght  so  in  my  face 

Began  to  smytc,  so  persyng  ever  in  one. 

On  e\'cry  part  where  that  I  dydc  gon. 

That  I  ne  mighte  nothing  as  I  woldc 

About  my  consydre,and  beholde. 

The  wondre  esters',  for  brightnesse  of  the  sonnc  : 

Tyll  at  the  laste.  certaync  skyes  donnc'' 

With  wynde^  ychased,  han  their  course  j-wcnt, 
IScforc  the  stremcs  of  Titan  and  iblent*, 
rSo  that  I  myght  within  and  without, 
fAVhcre  so  I  woldc,  beheldcn  me  about, 

For  to  report  the  facyon  and  mancrc 

Of  all  this  place,  that  was  circuJer, 

In  cumpace-wyse  roundc  by  yntale  ywrought : 

And  whan  1  had  longe  goon,  and  well  sought, 

I  founde  a  wicket,  and  entrcd  yn  as  faste 

Into  the  temple,  and  myne  eyen  caste 

On  every  side,  &c'. 

The  walls  of  this  wonderful  temple  were  richly  pictured  with  the 
lUowing  historical  portraitures  ;  from  Virgil,  Ovid,  king  Arthur's 
ncc,  and  Chaucer. 

I  sawe  depeynted  upon  a  wall*, 

From  est  to  west  ful  many  a  fa)Te  ymage. 

Of  sondry  lovers,  lyke  as  they  were  of  age 

I  set  in  ordre  after  they  were  true ; 

With  lyfely  colours,  wonders  frcshe  of  hcwc. 

And  as  methought  I  saw  som  syt  and  som  stande, 

And  some  knclyng,  with  bylles'  in  ihcyr  handc, 

An  some  with  complaynt  woful  and  piiious. 

With  doleful!  cherc,  to  put  to  Venus, 

So  as  she  sate  fletyngc  in  the  see, 

Upon  theyr  wo  for  to  have  pile. 

.'Vnd  fyrst  of  all  I  sawe  there  of  Cartage 
Dido  the  qucne,  so  goodly  of  visage, 
Tliat  gan  complayne  her  aucnlurc  and  caas. 
How  she  disccyucd  was  of  Aeneas, 

^  woodaful  diuibcn  of  ihit  lem'-le.  >  DuH.    OuL 

k  Colltctcd.  <  SUmitnl.  (krkencJ  the  tun. 

I  \m  ii  pvun  from  ll<nheleu'«  *Jit.  cJlaicd  with  M^.  FmirCi*.  »vl. 
I  Pr.  Cop.  uti  MSS.  Fairt  »vL  u  bcfura.  r  UilU  of  eamplauit 


^ 
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For  all  his  hestcs  and  his  olhes  sworoe. 

And  sayd  hclas  that  she  was  borne, 

Whan  she  sawe  that  dcdc  she  must  be. 
And  next  her  I  sawe  the  complaynt  of  Mcdcc, 

Howe  tliat  she  was  falscd  of  Jason. 

And  nygh  by  \'enus  sawe  1  syt  Addon, 

And  all  the  niancr  howc  the  bore  hym  sloushc^ 

Eor  whom  she  wepte  and  had  pite  inougbc. 
There  sawe  I  also  howe  Penelope, 

For  she  so  long  ne  myght  her  lordc  se, 

Was  of  colour  both  pale  and  grcnc. 
And  alder  next  was  the  freshe  quene  ; 

I  mean  Alcest,  the  noble  true  wife. 

And  for  Admete  howe  she  lost  her  lyfe; 

And  for  her  trouthe,  If  1  shall  nat  lye, 

Howe  she  was  turned  into  a  daysye. 
There  was  also  Grisildis  innocence, 

And  all  hir  mekenesse  and  hir  pacience. 
There  was  eke  Ysaude,  and  many  other  mo, 

And  all  the  tourment  and  all  the  cruell  wo 

That  she  had  for  Tristram  all  her  lyue  ; 

And  howe  that  Tysbc  her  hcrt  dyd  ryue 

With  thylke  swerdc  of  syr  Pyramus. 
And  sjl  mancr,  howe  that  Theseus 

The  minolaure  slewe,  amyd  die  hous 

That  was  forvvrynked  by  craft  of  Dcdalus, 

Whan  that  he  was  in  prison  shyt  in  Crete,  &c. 
And  uppcrmore  men  depeinten  might  see, 

Howc  with  her  ring  goodlic  Canacc 

Of  every  soule  the  Icden'  and  the  song 

Could  understand,  as  she  hem  walkt  among  : 

And  how  her  brother  so  often  holpen  was 

In  his  mischefc  by  the  stcdc  of  brass'. 
We  must  acknowledge,  that  all  the  picturesque  invention  which  Xf- 
pears  in  this  composition,  entirely  belongs  to  Chaucer.  Yet  ihoc 
was  some  merit  in  daring  to  depart  from  the  dull  taste  of  the  time*, 
and  in  chusing  Chaucer  for  a  model,  after  his  sublime  fancies  hii 
been  so  long  forgotten,  .ind  had  given  place  for  almost  a  cor.tiirr, 
to  legends,  homilies,  and  chronicles  in  verse.  In  the  mi 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  Chaucer  himself  cop 
imageries  from  the  romance  of  Gijigemar,  one  of  the  w. 
or  Lais,  of  Bretagne',  translated  from  the  .'^rmoricjit  „  ! 
French,  by  Marie,  a  French  poetess,  about  the  thirteenth  ccnl 
in  which  llic  walls  of  a  chamber  arc  painted  with  Vcntis,  and 
Art  of  Love  from   Ovid*.    Although,  perhaps,  Chaucer  might  0* 

1  Languase.  -~  "    '       ik's  Talc  - --  -  ._._.. 

^  A  pAsaaj;c  in  O'  -his  concerning  A 

alluded  to  by  a  troll >  .;.idour,  who  lived  al- 

OAD.  |i.  27.  11ii»  Muii-i    :miii..':  i-.ilh,    '  Uiitriit  d'enidiiion  iintji'.!!-;!  .him 
k  itoi.  however,  impossible,  thai  be  might  get  ttiij  fiction  from  some  of  > 
about  Troy. 
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look  further  than  the  temples  in  Boccacio's  Theseid  for  these  orna- 
tncnts.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  imngina- 
tjon  of  these  old  poets  must  have  been  assisted  in  this  respect,  from 
the  mode  which  anciently  prevailed,  of  entirely  covering  the  walls 
of  the  more  magnificent  apartments,  in  castles,  and  palaces,  with 
stories  from  scripture,  history,  the  classics,  and  romance.  I  have 
already  given  instances  of  this  practice,  and  I  will  here  add  more'. 
In  the  year  1277,  Otho,  duke  of  Milan,  having  restored  the  peace  of 
Ihat  city  by  a  signal  victory,  built  a  noble  castle,  in  which  he  ordered 
every  particular  circumstance  of  that  victory  to  be  painted.  Paulus 
Joritis  relates,  that  these  paintings  remained,  in  the  great  vaulted 
chamber  of  the  castle,  fresh  and  unimpaired,  so  late  as  the  year 
1547.  'Extantque  adhuc  in  maxima  tesludinatoque  conclaviy  incor- 
'niptx  YrxMoToxa  c\im  veris  ducum  vultibui  imagines,  LatinU  elt^is 
'  singula  rerum  elogia  indicantibus'.'  That  the  castles  and  palaces  of 
England  were  thus  ornamented  at  a  very  early  period,  and  in  the 
most  splendid  style,  appears  from  the  following  notices.  Langton, 
bishop  of  Litchfield,  commanded  the  coronation,  marriages,  wars,  and 
funeral,  of  his  patron  Edw.-ird  I.  to  be  painted  in  the  great  hall  of  his 
episcopal  palace,  which  he  had  newly  built'.  This  must  have  been 
about  the  year  1312.  The  following  anecdote  relating  to  the  old 
royal  palace  at  Westminster,  never  yet  was  published.  In  the  year 
132;,  one  Symeon,  a  friar  minor,  and  a  doctor  in  theology,  wTote  an 
Itinerary,  in  which  is  this  curious  passage.  He  is  speaking  of 
\i,".-«..riinstcr  Abbey.  '  Eidcm  monasterio  quasi  immediate  conjun- 
lUud  faraosissimum  palatium  regium  Anglorum,  in  quo  ilia 
VTA  CAMERA,  in  cujus  parittibiis  sunt  onrncs  HlSTORIyE 
lOe  TOTius  BiblIjB  ineffabiliter  dfpictee,  atque  in  Gallico  com- 
liciissime  ct  perfectissime  constantcr  conscriptae,  in  non  modica  in- 
tium  admiratione,  ct  maxima  regali  m.agnificenta'.'  '  Near  this 
stcry  stands  the  most  famous  royal  palace  of  England  ;  in  which 
that  celebrated  chamber,  on  whose  walls  all  the  warlike  histories 
•"of  the  whole  Bible  are  painted  with  inexpressible  skill,  and  ex- 
'  plained  by  a  regular  and  complete  scries  of  texts,  beautifully 
'written  in  French  over  each  battle,  to  the  no  small  admiration  of 

I T*  Ai jMBtxts  from  Cluucer  tlieso  may  be  «d<lcd,  Ciuucn's  DuMs.  ».  ijxx 

U  a  Chamber >««/  Foil  tXtUrm  »UatiA  divtn. 

IbU.  V.  »<;. 

tm  llMn  u'as  no  kdjr  ne  cretim.  Save  on  i)ie  wal<  Mtartrailxn 

or  hononeii,  hawlcii,  and  hoiindo,  &c 

Ctm  'H  Duor'i  Pr»CATO»rf>,  c.  x.  pig.  105.  scq-  ria.  Aid. 
^^a Vk.  VioKcn  -    >'-!    1—   "'iiM.{i.  ;& edit.  Paris.  IS49.  41a 

ISniawiAc 

~f^^  Mcrrw*.n.'      M>'^    t^ .   t  .  » i-   Lantabr    G.    6.    Pnncip.     'Culniuw  honuiis  i^irttu.'     It 
COfl^/rcbcuda  »  jouITwy  through  England,  and  docnbca  many  cunu<iuca  now  lost. 
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'  llic  Ijeholdcr,  and  the  increase  of  royal  magnificence'.'  Tliis  orn»-i 
mcnt  of  a  royal  palace,  while  it  conveys  a  curious  history  of  the 
arts,  admirably    exemplifies   the   chivalry  and   the  Hi  i  the 

times,  united.    That  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  ind.  i  ns 

cords  the  Jewish  wars,  was  almost  regarded  as  a  book  of  thivilxj  : 
and  their  chief  heroes,  Joshua  and  David,  the  latter  of  nhixa 
killed  a  giant,  arc  often  recited  among  the  champions  of  romance 
In  France  the  battles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  with  the  Philistines  and  Ai- 
sjTians,  were  wrought  into  a  grand  volume,  under  the  title  of  '  Pimtuurt 
Jjalailics,  dcs  roys  if  Israel  en  contre  les  Philistines  et  AssyrUm^. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  Hawes's  poem,  I  am  of  opinion,  tbal 
Visions,  which  arc  so  common  in  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ^cs, 
partly  took  ilieir  rise  from  Tully's  SoMNiUM  Scii'io.vis.  Had  tbif 
composition  descended  to  posterity  among  Tully's  six  books  dc 
Repuiiuca,  to  the  last  of  which  it  originally  belonged,  perhaps  ic 
would  have  been  overlooked  and  neglected^  But  being  preserved, 
and  illustrated  with  a  prolix  commentary,  by  Macrobius,  it  quickly  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  readers,  who  were  fond  of  the  marxtl"  ■■■.ith 
whom  Macrobius  was  a  moreadmired  classic  tlian  Tully.  1  ;  :<lt 
subjoined  to  Tully's  Offices;  in  the  infancy  of  the  typograpluc  .i.:\.\  I, 
was  translated  into  Greek  by  Maximus  Planudcs* ;  and  is  f/cquouljr 
quoted  by  Chaucer*.    Particularly  in  the  Assemblvof  Foulks,  he  sup- 

'Thr^-'- -■  ronsumed  by  fire  in  1999.  tut  immediately  rcl«ii''    ^  "'.iirt 

].,  Stti"                        p.  379,  387.  ediL  1599      So  that  thc*e  paintings'  W- 

Iwecni:                       .,  and  133a.     It  w:i&  again  dc^l^uvcd  by  Tire  in  i-.!  -^rdj 

re.cdllic.i,      >u)Mc.    iL.id.  pag,    389.     Abnut  ihc  year  I5»j,  the  wntll.  '--i   ■-  ■ry\ 

chape),  built  by  prior  billccstede,  in  the  c:athcdraf  of  Winchester,  were  clc^  I  ..idl 

the  iniraclcs,  and  other  stories,  of  the  New  Xcitameot.  insmaU  bgutei  ,  nu .  i<a 

of  which  now  remain. 

Falcandus.  the  old  hiftorian  of  Sicily,  who  wrote  abotit  the  year  iroo,  vm,  that  the  chapel 
in  the  n.yal  p.il.i.re  at  Palermo,  had  Its  wall*  decorated   '  de  lapinuti«qiiadrt«.  p*iTtim  anmi, 

V  '"  '"   '  ■    -  icoloribijs  vcterit  ac  novi'J'''-*' — '-rictam  historic ^  '       '  <',.,il, 

!■                          lit.  Pari*.  1^50.410.     Hut                             c  work,  w!-.i  y 

t                          \.d<  communicated  to  all  J-.^                        ;o   from  the   1  .uid 

!1  the  churches,  and  other  ).ul....,  ttiutLv^  at   Conituiun'  p  ,^ 

!                           lAliAT.  Vet- et  Nov.    Roma;,   p.    ns.  Man-  Cliryiolor-     L,;  ,y^ 

I                           abbots  of  (Ja»ino  in  Italy,  in  the  eleventh  century,  sent  m  ..«- 

^iJ..Ll..,.l..c.  vj  linngover  artiticer*  in  Mosaic,  to  ornament   the  church   .1  Ty, 

»iLcr  Kume  or  Italy  had  loM  that  art  for  tive  hundred  ycarv      He  colli   Rotri  x'J- 

Hitxu.  Chron.  CJit^m.  lib.  iii  c  87.  Compare  Muratori,  Aktich.  Italian.  1 .  -.ii' 

1       -       "■ :--i. 

Mull  19  C  7.  fol.    Amonj  the  Harlcian  manUKripu,  there  l»  an  Al». 
)  !ic  psalms  of  David,  with  an  adduional  psaUn,  on  the  tiaurhtcr  of  llw 

f-'"i  ' »■■    .".-.. ^    iiarl.  5476.  8cc  above- 

*  lltit  Ibcy  were  extant  about  the  year  tooo,  for  they  arc  cited  by  t^  V-^A 
by  I'ctcr  of  Poitou,  who  died  in  S107.  Barth.  Adverv  Kxxii.  5.  5S-  I  ,l]y 
de  kKrl'Di-iCA  was  consume<l  by  fire,  among  other  bo»'tk*,  in  the  libr-ny  ■■>  »  m  t  n  ^cuMfc 
a  learned  abbot  of  St-  Au^ttn^  at  Canterbury,  who  dietl  in  S494.  ScJctlT.  CAj.Li3(c;t;s. 

*  Vend.  1472.  fol.  .^J/ud.  Vindel  Spirara. 
B  Lambccuus  mentions  a  Cr«ck  MSS.   of  Julian,  a  eaidi--'   ■ ''  '^     *  — '       O  1 

rov  'XKortiavot  5-  p.  153.    The  DlsptUATIO  of  Favonius  EIok' 

and  a  disciple  of  St  Austin,  on  the  SoMNIl'M  Scii'luNii,  •*»> , 

iClj.  4tOL 
» ItoM.  Ross.  lib.  i  V.  7.  (&c  ] 

An  author  thothight  llACTOmi,  That  h.ib-:  r.cr  orcii.i*  i,i'< : 

Dut  undoth  us  the  avision  That  wlalgai  luei  KIKC  (.'in 
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TSoscshimsclftofallasIccpafterrcadingthe  SOMNIUM  SciPlONis,  and  that 
Scipio  shewed  him  the  beautiful  vision  which  is  the  subject  of  that 
pocm^.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that,  not  only  the  form,  but  the  first  idea 
of  Dante's  Inferno,  was  suggested  by  this  favourite  apologue  ;  which, 
in  Chaucer's  words,  treats 

■ Of  heaven,  and  hell. 

And  yearth,  and  souls,  that  therein  dwell.    [Ibid  v.  32.] 

Not  to  insist  on  Dante's  subject,  he  uses  the  shade  of  Virgil  for  a 
tnystagoguc  ;  as  TuUy  supposes  Scipio  to  have  shewn  the  other  world 
to  bis  ancestor  Africanus. 

But  Hawes's  capital  performance  is  a  poem  entitled, '  The  Passe- 
'TYMEOF  Pleasure,  or  the  Historieof  Gr.\unde  Amoure  and 
'  LA  Bal  I'UCEL  :  conlayning  the  knowledge  of  the  seven  sciences,  and 

*  the   course  of  man's  lyfc  in   this  worlde.      Invented    by  Stephen 

*  Hawes,  groome  of  kyng  Henry  the  seventh  hys  chambre*.'  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  king,  and  it  was  finished  about  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1506. 

If  the  poems  of  Rowlie  are  not  genuine,  the  Pastime  of  Pleasure 
is  almost  the  only  effort  of  imagination  and  invention  which  had  yet 
appeared  in  our  poetry  since  Chaucer.  This  poem  contains  no  common 
(ouches  of  romantic  and  allegoric  fiction.  The  personifications  are 
often  happily  sustained,  and  indicate  the  wTiter's  familiarity  with  the 
Provencal  schiol.  The  model  of  his  versification  and  phraseology  is 
that  irapro\'ed  harmony  of  numbers,  and  facility  of  diction,  with  which 
predecessor  Lydgate  adorned  our  octave  stanza.  But  Hawes  has 
ed  new  graces  to  Lydgate's  manner.  Antony  Wood,  with  the  real 
of  a  true  antiquary,  laments,  that '  such  is  the  fate  of  poetr>-,  that  this 
'  book,  which  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  seventh  and  eighth  was  taken 
'  into  the  hands  of  all  ingenious  men,  is  now  thought  but  worthy  of  a 
ballad-monger's  stall !'  The  truth  is,  such  is  the  good  fortune  of 
poetry,  and  such  the  improvement  of  taste,  that  much  better  books  arc 
become  fashionable.  It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  ibis  poem 
has  been  unjustly  neglected :  and  on  that  account,  an  apology  will  be 

Noxxcs  Pr.  Tale,  t.  ujS,  Urr. 

Uaciu>i>ii.'s  (lut  wriiitli  th'  AVisiOM  In  Affruke,  of  the  worthy  SciriON. 

Ouvc  Ch.  y.  &94.  He  mentions  ihU  a»  ihe  most  wondcrfbt  of  dreaiiL&.  HorsB  F.  v.  40^. 
lib.  i  He  tSochtict  a  prokpcct  more  CAtcnuve  and  various  than  thai  which  Scipio  saw  in  bis 
dicam. 

That  cswe  in  dreme,  at  poini  deiris^  Bevcn,  ind  eilb,  hell,  aad  laradiK 

And  in  other  places. 
A  Ue  makes  r^dpio  say  to  him,  v.  iiOk 

Thou  hast  the  to  wcl  borne  In  ttK>king  of  mine  old  book  a]  to  torse, 

or  which  Macsohie  raughl  not  a  liic,  &c 

in  ifii/.  4to.  with  wooden  cuts.    A  secood  edition  (tallowed  ia 
I-  4IC1!     A  third,  in  410,  by  John  Waley,  in  isa-     See  a  poem 

«.  .  .  .;  LintTanda  "Jay.  by  one  Thomas  FeylJe.  printed  by  Wynkyn 

«!'  >c.  I'rot.   *Thoiighe  laureate  poetes  in  the  old  antiquitc.*     This  OUKUIC 

l^>,  .^iitioned,  as  he  has  an  aUusioa  co  his  ooumpgrary  Uawca. 
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less  necessary  for  giving  the  reader  a  circumstantial  analysis  of  its 
substance  and  design. 

Graundk  Amoure,  the  hero  of  the  poem,  and  who  speaks  in  his 
own  person*,  is  r>;presenled  walking  in  a  delicious  meadow.  Here  he 
discovers  a  path  which  conducts  him  to  a  glorious  image,  both  whose 
hands  arc  stretched  out  and  pointing  to  two  highways  ;  one  of  which 
is  the  path  of  Contemplation,  the  other  of  Active  Life,  leading  to 
the  Tower  of  Beauty.  He  chuses  the  last-mcnlioncd  path,  yet  Is  often 
tempted  to  turn  aside  into  a  variety  of  bye-paths,  which  seemed  more 
pleasant:  but  proceeding  directly  fonvard,  he  sees  afar  oft*  another 
image,  on  whose  breast  is  written, '  This  is  the  road  to  the  Tower  of 
'  Doctrine,  he  that  would  arrive  there  must  avoid  slotli,  &c.'  The 
evening  being  far  advanced,  he  sits  down  at  tlie  feet  of  the  image,  and 
falls  into  a  profound  sleep  ;  when,  towards  the  morning,  lie  is  suddenly 
awakened  by  the  loud  blast  of  a  horn.  He  looks  forward  through  a 
\*alley,  and  perceives  a  beautiful  lady  on  a  palfrey,  swift  as  the  wind, 
riding  towards  him,  encircled  with  tongues  of  fiie'.  Her  name  was 
Fame,  and  with  her  ran  two  milk-white  greyhounds,  on  whose  golden 
collars  were  inscribed  in  diamond    letters  Grace  and  Gi>V€rftauHc^* 


1  There  is  ftomething  dramatic  in  this  arcitnutance.      Ralmond  Vtdal  de 

tTotibadnur  of  Provence,  wl)-^  a     ,  .t-t    .v    ,..  .1.-  ..-,-  ._^.    »,-..   .....-.,.  .t.  1 

lOAUC  form  10  one  of  hii  cc- 
Castile,  whose  court   was   fn : . 

"N'-'  ■    cime  his  queen  Eleanor,  covered  with  a  veil,  and 

<:'  _r,  adorned  with  the  hUsonof  a  f;c>li]en  lion  ;  who 

-.:■■  :.i-.i  ..I  -..'iiii.  liipiancc  from  the  king,     h'   •'■-'■  "   ■ -•  — '  •  '■ 

1  irewcd  him  thus.     'Oldnff,  empcroor  1' 

' .  riix.'     The  kioE,  under  pAto  of  disgrace. 

r»i|,'v  Tilt  ui.:iiuvl  in  what  he  inould  say.    The  minstrel  .i.i_i  ■. 
to  recite  an  adventure  which  had  happened  to  a  baron  01  .\ 
Alphon&us  :  and  he  now  proceeds  to  lell  no  unoiTecting  itory 
Al  ilie  dose,  the  minsircl  humbly  rcnucsis  the  king  an  J  ■"■     - 
from  ihcir  dominioQK.     The  king  replied,  'Minstiul,  - 
'  vou  slioll  be  rewarded.     Hut  to  show   you  still  furih- 

•  ^  •    '-~^"  •  -'i.Tt  henceforth  your  tale  sliall  be  called  I.t  j  ^.^.i  -%  -^ .. '  ■ .. .      '  -  -■  i...... 

1  '  nlivcDcd  by  thcftc  accompuiimcntSf  and  by   ita  being  itirovni  uit^  ib« 

-  t  .    .i...Kt:j^carc.  RcMOCR  is  painicdyW// .y/t^^<T     T»  ■'  ■■    -  >' —  ■»-  ^- * 

^  Greyhounds  were  anciently  olmon  sji  great  favourii 
hunting  10  a  science  ;  and  have  left  lar^e  treatises  on  1] 

connected   with  their     ■   •-     *"  1-''  '   -     -        V- 

lately,  among  the  &1  S 

•  nsVeNRitiB,  le  qutl 

•  f._.       .--_,  i.„  :iiiirei-' 


J 


:.ify,  tbu  book  occurs  m  klnglish  under  t: 
,  robably  a  traosbtion  from  the  French  Ct  : 
Princ. 'TwKTV  now  will  V'-  ' 


-I  on  ihis  subject,  called  ti 
y.  aiYcrwards  Hcnr>'  V  ,  i^  1 


,1.11-iL-  i.i-.  ''Mii/nr  Tvurwr  h.u  been  Ion-  ......ii-i...>j  m  i:.ii- ,.i.nj  .   ^m>.  i.uu   - 

main*.     The  tatter  was  an  oflicer  of  hiyh  dii;ajty  in  the  t>reaan  cotirt  of  i 
early  period,  under  the  style  of  irp»TOtr/>aicapiOT.     Pachym.  Ub.  i  c 


1  JI. 
^iD 

:    3d 

lift. 


fthicM-,.     And   Hedilbcrt,  a 
aeiid  lum  two  falcons  which 
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Her  palfrey  is  Pc^^asus  ;  and  the  burning  tongues  denote  her  ofiicc  of 
nsigning  the  names  of  illustrious  personages  to  posterity ;  among 
ch  she  mentions  a  lady  of  matchless  accumplishmcnis,  named  La. 
ELL  PUCELL,  who  lives  within  a  tower  seated  in  a  delightful  island  j 
but  which  no  person  can  enter,  witliout  surmounting  many  dangers. 
She  then  informs  our  hero,  that  before  he  engages  in  this  enterprise, 
he  must  go  to  the  Tower  of  Doctrine,  in  which  he  will  sec  the  Seven 
Sciences*:  and  that  there,  in  the  turret,  or  chamber,  of  Music»  he  will 
have  the  first  sight  of  La  Bell  Pucell.  Fame  departs,  but  leaves  with 
him  her  two  greyhounds,  Graunde  Amoure  now  arrives  at  the  Tower, 
or  rather  castle,  of  DOCTRINE,  framed  of  fmc  copper,  and  situated  od 
a  cmg:^  rock:  it  shone  so  bright,  that  he  could  distinctly  discern  the 
form  of  the  building  ;  till  at  length,  the  sky  being  covered  wiih  clouds^ 
he  more  visibly  perceives  its  walls  decorated  wiih  figures  of  beasts  in 
gold,  and  its  lofty  turrets  crowned  witli  golden  images'*.     He  is  ad- 

Mogtint.  1^5.  1C49.    And  in  Bibl.  Patr.  lom.  vi.  and  torn.  xuL  p.  70.    J^'a/cmrry,  or  a  right 
upon  with  Cftlcotu,  it  mentioned  so  early  as  the  year  9S6.     Ouut.   Ottonis  lii.     Inu-n.iuir. 
gt6.  amxl  Ughell-  de  EpUcop.  Januen^.     A  charter  of  Kcnulf,  kuig  <  :  a^ 

ed  to  she  abbey  of  Abingdon,  and  daicd  B^i,   prrihibits  all  persons  cu:  or 

.'..  !'•  rrei.|>au  on  the  lands  of  (he  monkt.   Dugd.  Mun^«L  i.  p.  too-     1  _ai^ 

^'  t  ihe  year  is5,  i&  ihe  fint  Latin  authur  who  mentiuns  hawic.  .<3( 

u  I'^ALO).  Mathcs.   lib-  v.  c   7-  viL  c   4.     Hawking  ii  often  !■<  'li# 

r-»j  '  iJic  eighth  and  ninth  ccnturici.    TUt  j^aHfJ/anLrmHi^r  of  ^ra.i\-  _.accr 

oi  ^cAl  cuiutciice.  Hif  salary  was  ^000  Horini :  he  was  attended  by  a  rcttnuc  ol  50  ^cutie- 
aicn  aod  50  oMislanl  faiconen,  and  allowed  to  keep  300  tiawlu.  He  licensed  every  vender  of 
^coni  in  Frjr.c! .  .mJ  rcct-jved  a  tribute  for  every  bird  that  was  sold  in  that  kingdom,  even 
w  ^  The  king  of  France  ocvcr  nxle  out,  on  any  occaaioo,  wuhcNiC 

^        „  r  tn&intiatrs,  thai  the  panion  (or  hun'.inr.  wlilc]\  at  tins  Jav  siih- 

sian  ^»  a  U>wui)tc  tkoA  fiuhionable  spciries  of  diverhion  in  >''  -   d 

£orope,  is  a  strt'ng  indicacioa  of  our  coiluc  origin,  and  is  one  '  re- 

Ibrnked,  of  our  nonhem  anccston.     Perhaps  there  n  too  m>  uk. 

Tlie  pleasures  of  the  duoe  wem  to  have  been  implanted  by  oaluic  ;  and.  uaJcr  due  r^uh^ 
tioo,  if  pursued  as  a  tnatter  cd  mere  relixaiion  and  not  of  eoipluymcnt,  ore  by  no  meaas 
iacumt^uLk  M  iih  L^te  toodes  of  polished  Ufe. 

'  >f  the  Tkcsor,  a  troubadour,  gives  the  folloiniie  account  of  hi5  own  vyfiem 

O'  >-h  may  not  be  inapplicatle  here     He  means  to  shew  I         " 


f 


It 


iwh  may  not  be  inapplicatle  here  He  means  to  shew  himself  a  pn>fr>und  and 
'  ■■•"i  professes  to  understand  the  seven  liberal  orti,  grammar,  the  LMin 
'  creta's  of  Gratian,  music  according  to  Boethius  and  Guy  Arrtin,  aritj^ 
lonomy,  the  cccIcMaitic  coinputaiion,  medicine,  pharmacv.  «urceiy, 
y,  mstgic,  divination,  and  r?" ''''-■■"  ^.-'f^--  •' ...  />-»  .-./  j  .'....■--,  ji^ 
^  of  iwbes,  Troy,  Rome,  i  'O, 

cook  Tenualcm.  and  tht  1  !  v- 

.'  .,  ..f  auv-.„j..r    who  C,yi,-^  ......  ....  -..,...-. ^  hi* 

r<ing  the  transactioiu  of  Clovis,  convened  by  saM 
nths;  king  Pepin,  Charlema^iw  and  KolantJ,  ami 
"  'Toavor  Enguand,  which  comprehends  tbe 
^\\e  jpmxiX  Corineus,  the  prophcsiw  of  Mcr* 
•:<i  or  Gawaiae.  and  the  amours  of  TristraM 
.  t..<f  r.^,  which  our  author  seems  to  think 
-Kxs  from  the  ratriarchs  down  to  Iho 
'•iHne  more  of  his  fashionable  icoonq^ 

, ^iL.int.  in  Mn^ng  to  the  lute,  in  makvc 

orau,  amorous  ind  pleasant  poesies,  and  tn  dancing:  that  he  is  beloved  bjr 
iti^his.  ladies,  citizens.  minMxcls*  squires,  &c.  llic  author  of  this  Thsasvc^ 
1  hcicacc.  metitioned  above,  is  Pierre  dc  Corbian,  who  lived  about  the  y«v 
cui  says  thai  this  Tkssok  furnished  materials  of  a  similar  compilation  ia 
UeoDetf  Oantc's  master ;  and  of  another  io  Fivnch  prose.    Jul  ^in^zs  »Sofepu 

.it  the  UUU  turrrU  had  for  weathercocks  or  fani,  imfM  of  lokl.  ^hifilv 
: .  wiiul,  played  a  ume.    So  Chaucer^  La.  Duaua«  v.  f$. 


•.  tn  Kocianti, 
d  death  of  -^ 


li  mirtKluce>i 

:c  of  the  wh<i! 

:.c  is  skilled  iu  ; 


468     TOWER  OF  LA  BELL  FUCELL. — DOCTRINE  AND  DAUGHTERS. 

mittcd  by  CoUNTE>fANCE  the  portress,  who  leads  him  into  a  couit, 
where  he  drinks  water  of  a  most  transcendent  fragrance,  (ram  » 
magnificent  fountain,  whence  flow  four  rivers,  clearer  than  NDus, 
Ganges,  Tigris,  or  Euphrates'.  He  next  enters  the  hall  fnuned  of 
jasper,  its  windows  crystal,  and  its  roof  overspread  with  a  goltlctt 
vine,  whose  grapes  are  represented  by  rubies':  the  floor  is  paved  with 
beryl,  and  the  walls  hung  with  rich  tapestr>',  on  which  our  hero's 
future  expedition  to  the  Tower  of  La  Bell  Pucell  was  gloriously  wrought*. 
The  marshall  of  this  castle  is  Reason,  the  sewer  Ouservaxce,  the 
cook  Temperance,  ilie  high-steward  Liberality-,  &c  He  then 
explains  to  DOCTRINE  his  name  and  intended  adventure ;  and  she 
atcrtains  him  at  a  solemn  feasL  He  visits  her  seven  daughters,  who 
side  in  the  castle.  First  he  is  conducted  to  Grammar,  who  delivers 
a  learned  harangue  on  the  utility  of  her  science :  next  to  Logic,  who 
dismisses  him  with  a  grave  exhortation:  then  to  RHETORIC,  *ho 
crowned  with  laurel,  and  seated  in  a  stately  chamber,  strewed  with 
flowers,  and  adorned  with  the  clear  mirrours  of  speculation,  explains 
her  five  parts  in  a  laboured  oration.  Graundc  Amoure  rcsoh-es  to 
pursue  their  lessons  with  vigour ;  and  animates  himself,  in  tia.% 
<lifficult  task,  with  the  examples  of  Gower,  Chaucer,  and  Lyxlgaic*, 


For  ererie  j-ate  (tower)  of  fine  ?nM 
A  thousand  fanis,  ftie  himing,  _  Sn/nr 

IJivcr^.  and  on  cchc  fanr  a  patre,  Witl. 

And  ofa  autc  were  all  the  luurc&;  And  ti. 

Again,  iu  the  cattle  of  plbasaL'NT  RSCAr.D,  the  fans  on  the  high  towers  are  '"^ntfMVfll  i 
circumstance  of  pleasure  and  beauty.     Assuunt,  Lad.  v.  160. 

The  towri*  hie  full  pleasant  shall  he  fmde.         Wilh  fhanis fmht,  turning  vUk 

And  our  autnor  again,  ch.  x.\xviii. 
Aloft  the  tower«  the  golden  fanes  gc^vlc  Dyde  with  the  w)'ndc  nuke  full  s»«etc 

Them  for  to  hearc  it  wa&  great  melody. 


raticocalM*    1 


0«r  author  here  ps!nl^  frr.m  tl 
u  one  of  the  c!-   - 
at  itkheightli. 

1  TIk-  Cni^>: 
their  pwn.     .^t 
|>lcwc  hU  miMi 
Aiid  Titr'i..      ) ;  .! 


lifi!.     An  excessive  agglomeration  of  turrefs*  wiih  tllcir  Cut* 

I  the  florid  muUe  of  nrcfaitecture,  which  was  now  alai9 

■cc^  of  Nonesuch  iud  Kichniond. 

i;i  rivcr3  more  famous  amiHi^  thu  Kurxji-i-Tn;  iIiaa  tny«/ 

I   truiilddDur  of  the  thirteenth  (.'_  ' ■  *<l  railxf 

■"-s  all  ihc  dominion.^  which  jtc  Mouuicr, 

'•■    p.  ^85.     The  ojmplimcnt  would  ,  .    ij  cxagti^ 

i  tu  fcotnc  of  the  riven  of  ht>  own  touniry. 

l.iundcvillc's  Tkaveus.      'In  the  h;dt.  is  a  vine  nuule  of  OLOk  i3mi 
hall ,  and  ic  Iiaih  many  branches  of  ^raD«s,  some  arc  while,  4c,    JUI 
:  Riav  iuc  of  ki;iiii:.s,  &C.'  ch.  Uvii.     PauIiK  Silcnttarius,  in  Kis  dcscnptioa  of  inc  cluntll 
.  Sophia  ai  Coaaaniinopic,  mcntioiu  such  an  omaineat.  it.  335. 

KA'}fta0'i  xP^^OKOfioUTt  trtpiZpofiot  o^irfAof  ipwti^  &c. 
Pahaitihui  auricotnU  circumcurrtHS  vitis  terj>it. 


■  In  the  ctevcnih  book  of  noccacio's  Tmbseid,  after  Arcite  U  dead,   P 

nwpt'ft'  itnij.li:  in  huiKur  ...f  Mill,  ill   ^hith  hiA  whole  hisiory  U  pdinled.     'I' 
ihi  'cni  uf  Ihc^  preceding  part  of  the  potin. 

'       ,  boci 


'1  • 

.:af 

,     _  _.  -._.-  ,    ----     iUwca'i 

^inntDg  of  the  piece,  bocituc  U  pr«:lti4e«  «jiyffr- 


r 
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who  arc  pancg>'rised  with  great  propriety.  He  is  afterwards  admitted 
to  Arithmetic,  who  wears  a  golden  w€de^\  and,  last  of  all,  is  led 
to  the  Tower  of  Music^,  which  was  composed  of  crystal,  in  eager 
expectation  of  obtaining  a  view  of  La  Bell  Pucell,  according  to  Fame's 
prediction.  Music  was  playing  on  an  organ,  before  a  solemn  assembly; 
in  the  midst  of  which,  at  length  he  discovers  La  BcII  PuccU,  is  instantJy 
captivated  with  her  beauty,  and  almost  as  soon  tcUs  her  his  name,  and 
discloses  his  passion^  She  is  more  beautiful  than  Helen,  Proserpine, 
Cressida,  queen  Hyppolita,  Medea,  Dido,  Polyxcna,  Alcmcna,  Mena- 
lippa,  or  even /j/r /?£7j-<2w//;///.  The  solemnity  being  finished,  Music 
and  La  Bell  Pucell  go  forth  into  a  stalely  temple,  whither  they  are 
followed  by  our  hero.  Here  MUSIC  seats  herself  amidst  a  concert  of 
all  kinds  of  instruments*.    She  explains  the  principles  of  harmony.    A 

'clad'  and  'mcTTT.*  The  'pytou5  dolour* or  Trovlus  and  Cke$sida,  and  'many  Olher 
•  boke*.* 

AmofijT  Lvdrate's  wcrV«.  bf  recites  the  Life  of  our  Ladv.      St.  Edmund's  Lifk. 

;■'  1  r  Re,vj,«:.ns.    The  Ciiorlk  and  thk  Uird.    ThcTsov 

lUrl.  3351,63.  fol.  93.1    The  Temple  OP  Glamb.    The 

Thii  Gut,   I  suppose,  is  The  Banket  op  Gods  and 

'  ihe  Choxlr  and  thb  Bird  our  author  calU  a  '  pamSete.*    Lyd£ate  himself 
inflated  this  ule  f nam  a  '  pomtlcLe  in  Frensclte,    si.   5.     It  wx>  tint  primed 
HAUCEK.     Afterward*  by  Wynkyn  de  Wordc,  before  1500,  in  quarto, 
jnd-     Afchmole  has  printed  it  under  the  title  of  Heb>(Ej's  Uiru,  and 
-I  wrritim  r-rit^naUy  by  KjUTnund  Lully  :  or  at  least  made  Enclish  by 
f    ■  'olar.    TiiBATB.  Chem.  p.  ai3.  467,  ^Cj.     Lyd^io 

-:cas  a  'trinilacyon  owie  of  the  Frrn*he.'    But 
,  I'etrxis  AJphiUUHM,  a  writer  of  the  lurclflh  century, 
eicnujii  JM:.  .j.iM;.i.   r.c\cr  printed. 

in  hit  recital  of  Chaucer's    piecc4,  calls  the    Legckde  or  cooo  WAuiot 

jiocntly  a  serious  narrative  in  vene  was  ailed  a  'iragcdy.'    And  itUob- 

_    _  he  mentions  '  xtx  Udys*  belonging  to  ibis  legend.     Only  'nine'  appcu  at 

riT»eoc.     *NtDeteea'  was  the  number  intended,  a;S  we  may  collect  from  Lydg^te's  Kali. 

Pa    Pro],  and  ibid    1    i.  c  6.     Oimpare  M av  <^f  1,   T.  Prol.  v.  60,  Urr.     Where  eiahl  more 

k  than  aic   .      '  ut  'leccndc'   .  1.     This  piece  is  called  the  'kficmlis 

f  Ik  snod  w  FairC  xvi.     '  .-If  sa^s,  '  1  sawc  comin^c  of  Ltdyes 

iVinctecn'  ii>  •  -.  3S3,  Urr.     i  T.  Lit.  p.  314.  coL  i. 

walls  ui   ncr  cna.mcier  arc  piainica  tn  i;.>ia  ^^itb  the  three  fundameotaj  rules  of 
hmctic 

In  the  Titr«wi»  of  PJfrre  dc  Corbian,  cited  al  large  ab«ve.  Mu*!-*.  according  t->  1V*<hnu 

'   :'.u  seven  liberal  sciences.     ^-   f  •.'■'-»-    -     •     ■   -  1  ic, 

Ti  academical  icicnce,  arc  .11  ri>- 

;CA.     In  a  pu);caut,  at  tl:  >1C 

:'ir.;  mc  seven  science*.      Leland- C'>i<    .\rrh  ^u.  nv   71;.  ^'ir.    i7;>j 

fher  person,  whidi  is  very  elegant,  and  consists  of  tl»rec»ian»ii'.  there 
she  gancrcd  wel  her  hose'  ch.  xxx.    Chancer  has  this  drcum»taocc  in 
oeicni'ioj;  ii»e  *»  tje cf  Batk,  l*n>l.  v.  45^ 


Hire  hotco  wercn  of  fine  scarlet  rede 


Pul  itraitt  fityed.- 


;jtours,  trump  ■ 

-      T-.nT, 

>-mphansld^ 

At 

t  James  of  S 

"S 

((.tc  hyr  to  play  <■: 

.4 

nifDK  sir  Edward 

"i 

teinc  tOfjfether,  ' 

■  '\ 

BBonhuknee  :> 

■1. 

■kle's  poem,  c : 

■  *, 

^Kents  aod  fior: . 

I'o 

•  nrtuoos.')    'Here   iclicir>i!i 

(lie  auclur    the 

'.!VNSi 

■;AL'.\::.     lli-i 

t   Vtf-'^   in  thft 

Of  al  muicr  niynstralcye 

Vila  lliere  were  rotys  of  Almtjme, 


That  any  man  luui  tpecifj^ : 
And  clce  of  AmgoD  ukI  :>payne  : 
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dance  is  plaid',  and  Graundc  Amourc  dances  with  La  Bell  PucclL   He 
retires,  deeply  in  love.     He  is  met  by  Counsell,  who  consoles  and 
conducts  him  to  his  repose  in  a  stately  chamber  of  the  castle.     In  tbe 
morning'.  Counsels  and  our  hero  both  together  visit  La  Rell  Puceft. 
At  the  gate  of  the  garden  of  the  castle  they  arc  informed  by  the  portrrss 
CdRTESV,  that  the  lady  was  sitting  alone  in  an  arbour  weaving  a  gar- 
land of  various  flowers.     The  garden  is  described  as  very-  dcbcioas. 
and  they  find  the  lady  in  the  arbour  near  a  stately  fountain,  amcngtkt 
flourfs  of  aromatyke  Jiime.     After  a  long  dialogue,  in  which  for  some 
time  she  seems  to  reject  his  suit,  at  last  she  resigns  her  heart     but 
withal  acquaints  her  lover,  that  he  has  many  monsters  to  cni: 
and  many  dangers   to  conquer,  before  he  can  obtain  her.     1.-   .. 
plies,  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  these  difficulties  ;  and  declare% 
that,   after  having  received  instructions  from    Astronomy,  he  wiD 
go    to   the  Tower  of  Chivalry,  in   order  to  be  more   completely 
qualified  to  succeed  in  this  hazardous  enterprise.    They  take  leare 
with    tears ;     and   the    lady  is    received    into    a   ship,   which    is  to 
carry   her    into    the    island  where   her   Tower    stood.      QoMr  '  ' 
consoles    Amourc*,   and    leaves    him    to    attend    other    desp 
lovers.     Our  hero  bids  adieu  in  pathetic  terms  to  the  Tower  of  ^ 
where  he  first  saw   Pucel.     Next  he  proceeds  to  the   Towi 
Geometry,  which  is  wonderfully  built  and  .idomed.     From  : 
he  seeks  Astronomy,  who  resides  in  a  gorgeous  pavilion  pit' 
a  fragrant  and  flowery  meadow  :  she  delivers  a  prolix  lecture 
several  operations  of  the  mind,  and  parts  ot  the   body'.     He- 
accompanied  with  his  greyhounds,  enter  aaentensive  plaia  oven;;      :. 

^L  'launm,  Dtvcn  plenle  of  plesaunces  ; 

^1  '  cwc  Of  swiche  folkc  at  lovid  trewe: 

^■^v,  l!  cxcellc.  Many  moo  than  1  kan  telle : 

^^^nn<)  J  ckc  rotys.  Well  acxordiiiK  with  her notys, 

^^^^^VB,  ;clcmcs  More  fgr  ciCatys  than  tafemcs; 

^^^^Hby- .  :- -'tiacordys. There  were  trumpcs,  and  tnunpctte^ 

Lowde  shallys,  and  doticettes. 

Ref«  nerntttKR.  is  acnJiTTAR,  which,  with  cvTOLis,  has  its  origin  in  cithasa.     FyrH.ux»ir 

vwz---     '^■■■ri.TS,  I  believe,  (ihouid  be  siialmiiu,  or  suawus.    OftCUTs  is  ojtc-*.r       ?' 
ss  i>-  &TAT£s,  or  solemn  aMembties- 

'  nd*  her  MVNsrRp.uLES  to  play  the  dance,  which  was  called  M  ^^f'- 

SM  -  rviil  mamaRe  jusi  mentioned, 'The  MyKsTiutLt.Es  be, 

*1-  -r  thi^  done.  THEY  plaid  a  rownde,  the  whidi  was  ■ 

*K'  '-'t  said  quccne.^Aficr  the  dinner  incontynent  Tll»  w. 

'Tt  -t)  bc£an  topliyand  theudaunced  the  qucnc,  &c.'    Lci.uiu. 

till 

-  '  (he  example*  of  Troilus  and  Crcisida,  and  of  Pontine  Bft.i 

Of  Li...  .....:;,...  ■    •'■---  •    --     '■  '■■ '^  -  -r --.:,' Le  Runvir.   '         '' 

*fiUUu  roy  de  I .  ;c  Bretagne' 

leUcr.     4I0     It  1  See  Lenc.i 

And  among  the   *.-^>^  •-    ..1.-.',   u;  ■'    -■   '  ,   *' 

*thus.*    15  E.  Ti.  6.     i  thmk  there  .1 

calls  him  'the  famous  kiivirht   vcly; 

Pi>-' '  -        ■  ■    ■  .'.f  Jiunc,  l,,.,.^,l^,  .,    i.,,,.i.j,  ,„  ,„c    ii-it;..  vi    .i.,vc..  .   . 

An.  first  printed  by  Wynit\*n  de  Worde,  "The  hysiory  of  »' 

*a;.  :  me.'    With  wooden  cuLs.  1511.410. 

^  J.i  ......... i-.i., . I.  t. >  i  lie  astronomer  is  here  introduced,  witli  a  qtiadnml :  antl  i  !.u^ 

Ibe  conyngt  aiKl/amna  cltrkt,  a  dted. 
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ilh  flowers ;  and  lookiog  forward,  sees  a  Samiog  star  over  a  tower. 
Going  forward,  he  perceives  that  this  tower  stands  on  a  rough  preci- 
pice of  stccI,  decorated  with  beasts  of  various  figures.  As  he  advances 
low.Trds  it,  he  comes  to  a  mighty  fortress,  at  tlie  g.aie  of  which  were 
hanging  a  shield  and  hcUnet,  with  a  marvellous  horn.  He  blows  the 
horn  with  a  blast  that  shook  tlie  tower,  when  a  knight  appears ;  who, 
asking  his  business,  is  answered,  that  his  n.-unc  is  Graundc  Amour, 
and  that  he  was  just  arrived  from  the  tower  of  Doctrine.  He  is  wel- 
come by  the  knight,  and  admitted.  This  is  llic  castle  of  Chilvalry. 
The  ne.\t  morning  he  is  conducted  by  the  porter  Stedfastness  into 
the  base  court,  where  stood  a  lower  of  prodigious  height,  made  of 
jasper:  on  its  summit  were  four  images  of  armed  knights  on  horses  of 
steel,  which,  on  moving  a  secret  spring,  could  represent  a  tumcy. 
Near  this  tower  was  an  ancient  temple  of  Mars  :  within  it  was  his 
statue,  or  picture,  of  gold,  with  the  figure  of  FORTUNE  on  her  wheel ; 
and  the  walls  were  painted  with  the  siege  of  Troy'.  He  supplicates 
Mars,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  subdue  the  monster  which  obstructs 
his  passage  to  tlie  Tower  of  Pucell.  Mars  promises  him  assistance  ; 
but  advises  him  first  to  invoke  Venus  in  her  temple.  Forti;ne 
reproves  Mars  for  presuming  to  promise  assistance :  and  declares 
that  all  human  glory  is  in  the  power  of  herself  alone.  Amourc  is  then 
led"''  by  Minerva  to  king  Mclyzus',  the  inventor  of  tilts  and  tourna- 
ments who  dubs  him  a  knight.  He  leaves  the  castle  of  CHIVALRY,  and 
on  theroad  meets  aperson,  habited  likea Fool, named  Godfrey  Gobilive*, 

*  Tfcis  wTii  a  r--Tnmon  tubjcct  of  tap«tT^',  at  I  hav«  Ixfore  ob«er»«d  :  but  as  it  w«»  the  rooft 
fmuru  'ject  of  the  dark  ac«,   is  here  introduced  «wlh  pecuii*r  pncriety. 

C3>ati«'  icrol  popularity  of  the  iioiy,  has  made  it  a  subject  for  pauuM  (wiL 

DuattC.--   -       ^.-  p- 406.     UtT.  coL.s- 

—    and  with  gtas  Were  al  the  wlodowes  wel  ysUsed 

Ful  dere,  and  nai  an  hole  ycraitd.  That  10  beholde  it  wa»  (firte  joy  : 

For  wholly  all  the  rterr  1/  Trvy  Was  in  lb«  tlaismf'  ywTought  thitf, 

01  Hoeur,  and  king  Priamtu,  Achilles,  &c 

la  our  autL.ir'i  dcuiiniion  of  the  palan  oT  PuoelL  'ihere  was  enamaled  with  fisures  rarions 
tl0  tttr  ii-     Sign.  A.  iii.  edit.  1555.    The  ami  w«»  the  tjHft  </  TMnt. 

S|i4.    In  was  al»o  *  the  Mce  of  Thebes  depaynled  layn  and  cJcre '  oa  lh« 


I 


>ThT  '  I  all  of  the  culle.  which  is  painted  with  the  .S'mxvc/' ^-^^^  Atid 

«keni'  njai  chess.                                _ 

lA  f.  .-.wt...  I  thinlc,  is  mentioned  m  Caxlon  <  Re.'Vm  ■•?   tiib 

HrstTr-t  'at  is,  in  the  year  1471.     Our  uutl' -  il>t« 

MMBaacc.  .  />t*^,  as  an  authentic  voucher  i.r.  '  la 

UUnirs  '  1:  .,  L>oo:ac>o'>CBtiEAi.ocv  or  THE  Uv.  a  us 
tlii*  twiMnc  <i  Ttiin,  Ii.  i<.  di.  i..^ 

*  His  father  is  Daw  DstJNKKH  mi.c, 
\i\vo  never  ilranke  hut  in  a  layre  Nack»  fntU 

tfm*  h*  seemi  »  aDnd*  to  L^-dinte's  poem,  called  0/  7sci  tyai  UuU  couU fuU  O/ tlnimg  tut 
^mUmdkMl  '"^^  >.i  ..  1  ...  „  .,  li.  MSS.  llarl.  JJ51.  la.  fol  14.  OntjMkll-irrm 
tta  mmt  ton  'is  ibus  described  in  Lydgaie's  T^  ifjrward 


>\  _  '  never  to  thryy^ 

liu  uivuUi  WGci  wccL,  lu»  alcvis  iihi  ihxcUbafe  1 
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who  enters  into  a  long  discourse  on  the  falsehood  of  woman'.  They 
both  go  together  into  the  temple  of  Venus,  who  was  now  holding  a 
solemn  assembly,  or  court,  for  the  redress  of  lovers.  Here  he  meets 
with  Sapience,  who  draws  up  a  supplication  for  him,  which  he  pre- 
sents to  Venus.  Venus  after  having  exhorted  him  to  be  constant, 
writes  a  letter  to  Pucell,  which  she  sends  by  Cupid.  After  offering  i 
turtle,  he  departs  with  Godfrey  Gobilivet  who  is  crt-ertaken  by  a  lady 
on  a  palfrey,  with  a  knotted  whip  in  her  hand,  which  she  frequently 
exercises  on  Godfrey.^  Amoure  asks  her  name,  which,  she  answers,  is 
Correction  :  that  she  lived  in  the  tower  of  Chastity,  and  that  he 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Godfrey  Gobilive  was  False  Report,  who 
had  just  escaped  from  her  prison,  and  disguised  himself  in  a  fool's 
coat.  She  invites  Amoure  to  her  Tower,  where  they  are  admitted  by 
Dame  Measure  ;  and  led  into  a  hall  with  a  golden  roof,  in  the  midst 
of  which  was  a  carbuncle  of  a  prodigious  size,  which  illuminated  the 
room^    They  are  next  introduced  to  a  fair  chamber  ;  where  they  arc 

A  tumebroche,  [turn-spit]  a  boy  for  ho^ge  of  ware^ 
Wiib  louring  (ace  noddyns  And  ^' 


Of 


I  tlumberyng, 
Red  JaLkc  Horr, 


crystened,  and  c 
Wliichc  of  a  6cli  cui  ftukk^  cut  the  lynyng. 

Tb«e  two  piec«s  of  Lydgate  appear  to  be  the  same. 

1  He  rclatet,  how  An&toiIc,^rr  allhix  cUrgy,  wax  so  infatuated  with  love,  that  he  ni9«rvl 
the  ludy^  who  only  laughed  at  his  pauion^  to  oridle  and  ride  him  atwut  hia     '  ~~ 

story  is  m  Gowcfi  CoNf.  Auant.  lib.  viii.  foL  clxxxix.  b.  edit,  ut  supr. 


ctoabor.    Ute 


1  saw  there  Amtote  also 


Whom  thai  the  quene  of  Greoe  a 
Italh  bridcled,  &c 


Then  follows  a  long  and  ridiculous  iiory  about  \'in?il,  not  the  poet,  but  a  necromanctr  f 
in  the  dark  ages,  who  is  deceived  I"''!"  .  .t-  .t    .  i  .-k.  ,r  .k-  .-..,..,  r.t  R -tmc  ;  oa  wlizw^, 
however,  her  paramour  takes  amp'-  \\.  xxXx.     \  tk«T* 

mentioned  this  Virgil  Ijcforc,  wli'  ,    ,:t      ThUfteUi* 

u  aisoiLlludcd  to  by  Gowcr,  and  au^...  .^ .....^ ^..^  ...^  <.'-*>-^4eiOr  ihe  poiftr 

of  love  over  the  wisest  men- 


And  eke  Vtrfile  of  acqucintance 
Vp'hich  was  cnc  daughter,  as  men  said. 


I  sijh  ^^aw]  where  he  the  maiden  prald 
Of  themperour  whilom  of  Koitte. 


There  is  an  old  book,  printed  in  1510,  entitled,  '  ViKCii.irs. 


Thisbokc  trei\tcih  of  theMcc/ 
*  »(^u>ui,  (uiu  vt  iiu  u^.ul.  Kiiu  ituuij  UH»  •«j  iw  %<•«•  .i^  uiu  111  hi9  lyfctyme  by  "'"''"  '^  1^^ 
'oif^r^unansy,  ihurouhff  the  help  of  the  devylb  of  hell.'     Coloph.     *  Thus  c. 
*VirgiIiii5,  with  many  oyvcrs  consaytes  thai  he  dyd.     EmprynltdiH  tht  cyi 
* hy  ftf  John  DoethorcHe^  dveUyng^ at  tJtr  Camrr  Portf  '     \K^i\^  --..•--    .^.  .-.- 
V  cst's  library.      VirxittLi/e'xs,  mcniionedby  Laneham 
C.xxtU'.  p.   ;t4.  edit.  1575.  i»o.     This  fictitious  per^onag 
C-'  ' '  \'.r-.i    K.-.  ..T.^   f,,-.,-,  tK^  .,,1.;..,,   ,  f  V\<,  eighth  ^^wi,^-,  »^  ..^  ^-.^  ,  ■    -.. 


1  to  ride  on  a  marc.    \Vhcn  i:hi>-i!r\' 

ji    ..^. i  i-.,.w.  .i  ..^,  ,t  ii.^a.^t-t.  iv  .U.J  ,-crsDn»  not  bcluw  tUc  decree  ol  a  ,^\iitl<:i 

rtdf  ■•/!  .1  tftttfY, 

-  Fr.-m  Ch.iucer,  Rom 
cosiUctt  gcmA, 

nut  all  before  full  subtilty 

The  stone  so  clcAre  was  and  bright.  xnat  al  so  soiK  ai  il  was  iiiclil, 

Mco  mishliu  scDc  to  go  for  nedc  A  mile  or  two  in  leogsh  audbrodc. 

Such  light  ysprange  out  of  that  stone. 

Hut  this  is  not  i ■ '■ 1      .      ._  ■  ■  »     .,,,..  ^  ,.      . 

ChaMI'IDHS,  ;i 

ing  fcorac  of  t). 

'iheir  left  hands  whereon  ihey  wore  maTvttioux gv>Mt  and jim  thnm^ndt^  Uuit  fiavc  so 


w?i9  It 

Ross,  V.  iiao.  ITrr.  p.  aij,  a.    RiciiESSs  U  ciuwuctl  wtib  tfar 

A  fine  carbonclc  sel  sawe  I. 
That  al  so  sone  ai  ii  was  iiicbl. 


I 
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lomed  by  many  famous  women  of  antiquity,  Helen  fuene  Proscr- 
!)tnc,  the  laiiy  Mfi/use,  Penthesilea,  &c.  The  next  morning  CORREC- 
noN  shews  our  hero  a  marvellous  dungeon  of  which  Sham  fastness 
Is  the  keeper  j  and  here  FALSE  Report  is  severely  punished.  He 
now  continues  his  expedition,  and  near  a  fountain  observes  a  shield 
and  a  horn  hanging.  On  the  shield  was  a  lion  rampant  of  gold  in  a 
silver  field,  with  an  inscription,  importing,  that  this  was  the  way  to  La 
Bel]  Pucell's  habitation,  and  that  whoever  blows  the  horn  will  be 
as&auUc-d  by  a  most  formidable  giant.  He  sounds  the  horn  :  when 
instantly  the  giant  appeared,  twelve  feet  high,  armed  in  brass,  with 
ihrcc  heatls,  on  each  of  which  was  a  streamer,  with  the  inscription 
Falsehood,  Imagination,  Perjury.  After  an  obstinate  combat,  he  cuts 
off  the  giant's  three  beads  with  his  sword  Clarapriidcnce.  He  next 
meets  three  fair  ladies,  Vanity,  Good-operation,  Fidelity.  They 
conduct  him  to  their  castle  with  music  :  where,  being  admitted  by  the 
portress  OBSERVANCE,  he  is  healed  of  his  wounds  by  them.  He 
proceeds  and  meets  Perseverance,  who  acquaints  him,  that  Puccll 
continued  still  to  love :  that,  after  she  had  read  Venus's  letter 
Strangeness  and  Disdain  came  to  her,  to  dissuade  her  from  loving 
him  ;  but  that  soon  after.  Peace  and  Mercy'  arrived,  who  soon  undid 
all  that  Disdain  and  Strangeness  had  said,  advising  her  to  send 
Perseverance  to  him  with  a  shield.    This  shield  Perseverance 

presents,  ajid  invites  him  to  repose  lliat  night  with  her  cousin 

iRT,  who  lived  in  a  moated  manor-place  under  the  side  of  a 

ibouhng  wood^    Here  he  is  ushered  into  ^chamber prccioits,  per- 

I*  Ufik/f  UuU  ihey  mi^t  /lain/jr  sft  &II  thing*  that  were  in  the  hall,  the  which  was  verv  (reat 
"*  xa^  Hid'-,  and  upon  the  walk  were  paint exl  the  figures  of  many  furious  fiends, &c.*    Sic  P. 

■  I  la  Maun<lc»illc'*  Tkavells,  '  The  eroperour  hath  in  his  chamberapillarorgold. 

'  a  ruby  aod  carbuncle  a  foot  long,  which  lighteth  all  his  chamber  by  oifiht,  &c. 

'  n  divinity  in  the  love-5)*stem  of  the  troubadours.     M.  Millot's  Hl5T. 

'    L  n.  i8i.  Par   1774. 

It  of  a  magnificent  mnner-^hcf,  curiotts  for  il«  antiquity,  in  an  Aid 

-  year  1 100,  entitled  a  Oixjhit.ition  bytwrme  it  Cryxtfm  ntam  tiH*i  /i 

from  the  French,  MSS.  Vcniaa.  fol  >ji,  ut  supr.     [C«rp<alicr*» 

"    KAOlMBnc] 


a.  V. 

»  cnten  on  the  fTcId 
et  1.^)  IS  a  schcld  O, 

,1      .       r.,..rly 

->L  •..L^  mete 

;  ^'rouht 


^ -y  ^nf, 

t  lenfte  wolde  ton^ 
[)n  vchr  a  •)de  of  the  huUc. 
%*yndtrwt»  in  liie  wallo 


ToanhuK- 

Oil  the  -: 

The, ; 

V. 
Qerr 

W i....> inf. 

With  h.ill«  lieiic  upp^.m  (")  loft, 

Ai  p.fr.tdvs  ihc  (*")  dene. 
Much  -•  ■-   -  • 

1  "^.i: 

Pou.,  i.dlc: 

V,  -J  T,  i.-i,uti ,.  \—i ,  rt  ruuht  ; 


JThrr.  OHill.  One«-r.|. 

)P  "'  '■ .  --rn  a<cent.  "' "      '" 

HtMM  (f ' 

("0  nright,  . 
i!ic  ^-j:ki>  i«i  un  cadi  tide  of  the  \\x.\.  <  i-'..i)i'.'.i  in  lui^ 
(U^  WuciUcrfully  wrought. 


f«>  Shield. 

'.  or  crav*!. 

(>I)  Foot*,  bink. 
ia.'>.  or  nmiiM,  aad  riebs 


s , , , . ,  ,  .x-Ess^   Amorous  ~VuR.i 
'  E,  Good  Report,  Amh 
tUc  castle  on  white  palfries.     These 
been  exiled  from  La  Pucell  by  Disi 
for  one  whole  year,  by  the  giant 
attend   him  on  his  journey,  and   t 
fuU  of  wild  beasts  :  at  length  tJiey  dis 
region,  where  stood  a  stately 'pa]a4 
'  That,  says  Perseverance,  is  the 
discover,  in  the  island  before  ihea 
thunder,  and  breatJxing  flame,  wljid 
The  fyre  was  greet,  it  mad© 
Perseverance  tells  our  hero,  that 
witches  Strangeness  and  Disdaini 
having  banished  them  from  her  prcseni 
the  seven  metals,  and  within  it  a  demon 
a  neighbouring  temple  of  Pallas  ;  wh( 

He 


There  %^,  n  1)  ,!o5-r>  on  the  (^  <!«», 


T),. 


J  Jll  r 

Siicl, 
The  :' 

Ffill: 
AlHl   ., 

Sum 

Hit  uj 


f  thatO«)fol<Ie, 
■II  ffrcne, 

.:l  sriijllc. 


'  i''Ic  good, 
'".•tip 

under  uilt 


HI 

Hi 
A* 


ToreDicr  »iili  wme  of  hii  expn^ciions,  I  do  noi  al] 
jnm.,u.„,s.  whKl.  ha„  p-c.-,,  »l,rui.i,.c«.     1„  whir 
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'    Tnation  of  this  monster,  and  gives  him  a  box  of  wonderful 
Tliey  walk  on  ihc  sea-shore,  and  espy  two  ladies  rowing  to- 
rn ;  who  land,  and  having  told  Amoure  that  they  are  sent  by 
1  to  enquire  his  name,  receive  him  and  his  company  into  the 
1  ECTNESS.     They  arrive  in  the  island;  and  Amoure  discovers 
■:er  near  a   rock,  whom  he  now  examines  more  distinctly, 
lace  of  the  monster  resembled  a  virgin's,  and  was  of  gold  ;  his 
of  silver  ;  his  breast  of  steel  ;  his  forelegs,  armed  with  strong 
cms,  of  laten  ;  his  back  of  copper  ;  his  tail  of  lead,  fi:c     Amoure, 
imitation  of  Jason,  anoints  his  sword  and  armour  with  the  unguent 
Pallas  ;  which,  at  the  first  onset,  preserves  liim  from  the  voluminous 
nt  of  fire  and  smoke  issuing  from  the  monster's  mouth.   At  length 
is  killed  ;  and  from  his  body  (lew  out  tl/ouU  ethiope,  or  black 
accoiropanied  with  such  a  smoke  that  all  the  island  was  darkened, 
loud  thunder-claps  ensued.     When  this  spirit  was  entirely  va- 
d,  the  air  grew  serene  ;  and  our  hero  now  plainly  beheld  the  mag- 
ificpnt  castle  of  La  Pucell,  walled  with  silver,  and  many  a  story  upon 
\t  enameled  royally^.     He  rejoins  his  company ;  and  entering 

,1  of  the  castle,  is  solemnly  received  by   Peace,   Mekcv, 

Jusiict,  Reason,  Grace,  and  Memory.  He  is  then  led  by  the  por- 
tress COUVTENAUNCE  into  the  base  court ;  where,  into  a  conduit  of 
gold,  dragons  spouted  water  of  the  richest  odour.  The  gravel  of  the 
tourt  is  like  gold,  and  the  hall  and  chambers  are  most  superbly  de- 
corated. Amoure  and  La  Pucell  sit  down  and  converse  together. 
Venus  intervenes,  attended  by  Cupid  cloathed  in  a  blue  mantle  em- 
broidcru-d  with  golden  hearts  pierced  with  arrows,  which  he  throws 
bbout  the  lovers,  declaring  that  they  should  soon  be  joined  in  marriage. 
A  sudden  transition  is  here  made  from  the  pagan  to  the  christian 
f  "^     '  The  next  morning  tliey  are  married,  according  to  the  ca- 

T  lal,  by  Lex  ECCLESI.B  ;  and  in  the  wooden  print  prefixed  to 

s  chapter,  the  lovers  are  represented  as  joining  hands  at  the  western 
al  of  a  great  church,  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  ancient  marriages.' 
solemn  feast  is  then  held  in  honour  of  the  nuptials'*. 


^  T  l^tipu  nrit  frc'21  wli.it  rrirn.i 


■  Tbt  c 


.-.  iJa»t 


ry  of  the  crusadet,  Richard   Tfhnion  took  tljc  &t- 
7m' at  Damisca^,  h.  1 1  - 

•-:'  with  as  many  Uori. 
Die  wonj  emimrii-v 

'ND.  p.  359.  cjit.  IS<>i,  '  ihc  i:c_il  U.H  Ljw;r. 
::iast  cunoui  piece  uf  workmaniluppe,  ftavcn. 
:  uf  the  aiic,  and  poaijjgc  alt  other  that  1  Uxvm 


NVith  nobit  ttOTft^ 

'   Mr  Ihc  mmanrr  of  ArroLVK^  ch.  xxxiii 
died  thtu.  ch.  XJ.1X. 


Made  all  of  giilde,  cvoMfi/n/ abonto 


Why  should  I  tary  hy  I'-nj  coniinuance 


or  Ihc  fosl,  &e. 


■  dkeuae  tfunnrr  Chaucer  p.-u,e^  over  the  ftarticularities  of  CanihtitcaJi'*  fewt,  SQt7.  T.  V, 

t,  Vn     And  of  'ITieiCTH'i  fea-i.  Kx.  T.  •  ji.«     AIm  M  >N  'ir  I.. T.  v  7u<.    And  bfwiua'* 

wurt  Qi;.  T.  iii.  ^    And  Mtilhew  Parii,  in  dcicriliuij;  Ihc  nu^nifcciil  maiTUt«  uxl 


476     AVARICE,  OLD  AGE,  AND  DEATH  OF  GUAUXDE  AMOURU 

Here  the  poem  should  have  ended.  But  the  poet  has  thought  it  nc^ 
cessnn'  to  extend  his  allegory  to  the  death  and  burial  of  his  henx 
Graund  ^Vmoure  having  lived  in  consummate  happiness  with  his  ami* 
able  bride  for  many  years,  saw  one  morning  an  old  mnn  entrr  his 
chamber,  carr>'ing  a  staff,  with  which  he  strikes  Amour.  -if* 

ing,  Ol>ey^  Sec     His  name  is  Old  Age.     Not  long  after  .iCT 

or  Cunning,  and  AVARICF-.  Amoure  now  begins  to  abandon  his 
triumphal  shows  and  splendid  carousals,  and  to  be  intent  on  oma^^ng 
riches.  At  last  arrived  Death,  who  peremptorily  announces  thai  he 
must  prepare  to  quit  his  wealth  and  the  world.  AAer  this  fatal  ad- 
monition, came  CoNTRtTiON  and  Conscience,  and  he  dies.  His  body 
is  interred  by  MERCY  and  Charity  ;  and  while  his  epitaph  is  writtm 
by  Remembrance,  Fame  appears  ;  promising  that  she  will  enroll  his 
name  with  those  of  Hector,  Joshua,  Judas  Maccabeus,  king  DavkP, 
Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Cesar,  Arthur^  Charlemagne^,  and  Godfrry 

tion  of  queen  Eleanor  in  1336,  uses  exactly  the  same  rormuLtr^',  and  o<> 
'Quid  ill  ccclesia  scHcm  enaTTcm  dto,  ut  dccuit,  reverenter  miniseTantiur  • 
'dapium  ci  divcr»orum  libaininum  dci.cribamfcriiIiiatcmrcdiindantciT.  *  '^ 
'abundantiaml"  Piscium\'aricutem }  Joculatomm  voluptatem?  M 
'etc*     HtsT.  Ancl.  tub.  Hdn.  lii.  p.  ^oC-  edit.  Tig,  ui  supr.     C*. ' 

frilw-.!  in  tl,c  'flmc  chronicle,  rauch  after  the  same  manner;  and  wh^-. 

T  !  than  any  feasl  celebraitcd  in  the  time  of  Ahasuenu*  lunjg  Anhur 

871. 

ready  .lU  :  an  ochi'  ■ 

SOf  ■    exploits  ar-: 

•i—f.  .: .iic  bad  n.-»w  i- 

ji  '■  icnch  romant:es ou  -\ 

I  ■  '-"  been  known  to  O'.r 

fv..      ..,  ».—  ......  ...  ,—......>..-..;  Chaucer,   Hawes  luc. ,  ... ^..^„„.^_„.... 

tion,  ihoi  hu  works  were  prutcd.  ch.  xiiii. 

WhoK  name  In  PftiNTKO  bolces  doib  nm»jn*  m  Clbb- 

TliU  wa?  n.ntural  at  tht  beginning  of  the  typographic  art.  Many  of  Chaucer'*  poem  buU^ 
recently  printed  by  Coxton. 

Wliii  rcL^r.rd  to  Maillonc'&  boolc,  much,  if  not  mt>st«  of  it,  I  bolkx  e.  is  taLc-.  (r-jrn  rh*  z^xu 
1  ere  of  Lascelot,  translated  from   l^iin  into  f > 

I  '.  metrical  Encliih  version  of  which  is  now  in  U'" 

;.    .  .  Mr.  Naaimiui's  curious  catalogue,  p.  54)     I  h.i 

J  tii:Uiy  III.  who  ordered  ihis  romance  to  be  trau^Uted  into  I  -J^ 

rUie  pmob  there  suggested,  in  favour  of  that  hypoihcbi«,  it  yH 

KgrcAt  altcndons  to  ihew  compositions,  from  thc  folluwing  c  ;  ,        ,        ^^J^ 

kwhich  throws  new  light  on  that  monarch's  chxracter, 

r  Arnaud  I>aniel,  a  troubadour,  highly  celebrated  by  Dante  and  Pecrarnh*  about  tW  pft 
Ftoio  fiind'-  ^  voyage  into  England,  where,  in  the  court  of  Henrv  III  he  c-i  .1  r^i:i»"-;-  ••• 
'  r'      '  I'vi  at  difficult  rhymtS'     Thc  chaJIeni^  was  arr^ 

i  ii>'al  bards  were  «hut  up  in  separaie  chamber:^ 

I  p,  .  ive  much  interested  himself  in  I'le  .J:Ti.ui<:r.  allow  ■  -  ■ ". 

Lsiid  live  more  for  Uaryiin£  to  titc,  their  cc*  ;  af;cj  v* 

ffcis  performance  in  the  presence  of  his  t;  third  (Liy.    1 

lOunccd  that  he  was  ready.     The  troul  .>  X  he  had  ivit 

Ad  tried,  and  oriuld  not  as  ycl  put  two  wurd»  to^ciiicr.  Thc 
he  miostrel  praciiting  his  i/utruon  to  himself.  The  next  <! 
r  the  same  :i  nn.  aTii!  Icinicd  thc  air  and  words.  At  tib 
\rua«d  dciircd  to  suig  first.  Tht-  > 
,  suddenly  cried  out,  C  est  nut  r-- 
Thc  mmsir.'I  i-iil  ill^!s;':li  iii>  ■  ; 
[  ,  iwU  the  whole  afTai:- 

1  the  wager  to  be   ' 

u    -      ,,  -1  .Vmaitd   10  give  a  <:  i  , 

Ivui.  ii.  p.  4yi. 
In  the  mean  time  I  would  not  be  understood  to  deny,  thix  Heny  IL 
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of  Bulloign*.  Afterwards  TIME,  and  Eternitie  clothed  in  a  white 
fcsunent  and  crowned  with  a  triple  diadem  of  gold,  etiter  the  temple, 
nd  pronounce  an  exhortation.  Last  follows  an  cpiJoguc,  in  which  the 
poet  apologises  for  his  hardiness  in  attempting  to  Jeign  and  to 
deviu  this  fable. 

The  reader  readily  perceives,  that  this  poetical  apologue  is  intended 
to  shadow  the  education  of  a  complete  gentleman  ;  or  rather  to  point 
out    those  accomplishments  which    constitute  the   character  of  true 
gallantr>',  and  most  justly  deserve  the   reward  of  beauty.     It   is  not 
pretended,  that  the  personifications  display  that  force  of  colouring,  and 
nncss  of  delineation,  which  anim.ite  the  ideal  portraits  of  John 
-iin.     But  we  must  acknowledge,  that  Hawes  has  shewn  no  in- 
Cua:>iderable  share  of  imagination,  if  not  in  inventing  romantic  action, 
at  least  in  applying  and  enriching  the  general  incidents  of  the  Gothic 
Cable.     In  the  creation  of  allegoric  imagery  he  has  exceeded  Lydgate. 
That  he  is  greatly  superior  to  many  of  his  immediate  predecessors  and 
cotemporarics,  in  harmonious  versification,  and  clear  expression,  will 
appiear  from  the  following  stanza. 
^^  Bcsydcs  this  gyaunt,  upon  every  tree 

^^^  I  d>^  sec  h.inging  many  a  goodly  shielde 

^^B  Of  noble  knygtcs,  that  were  of  hie  degree, 

^^B  Whiche  he  had  sl.iyne  and  murdrcd  in  the  fieldc: 

^^K  From  farre  this  gyaunt  I  ryght  wel  bchclde  ; 

^F  And  towarde  hym  as  I  rode  on  my  way, 

On  his  first  heade  I  saw  a  banner  gay.     [Ch.  xxxv.] 
To  this  poem  a  dedication  of  eight  octave  stanzas  is  prefixed,  ad- 
dressed to  Henry  VII. :  in  which  our  author  professes  to  follow  the 
manner  of  his  inaister  Lydgate. 

«ieo»:   for  i!  p.irilv  j[>[.«ri.  that  Guiltcr  MapM.  archdeacon  of  Oxford,   (tt-hJ,!..,!    fr.^ni 

l^lio  «)'  ■  '  ti.ce  of  Saint  Ckaal,  at  the  tiuunce  ■  :                   'to 

**«»  '•'  .If  1160.     Sec  MSS.   Reff.   so  D.  iii.  a   ■                         -r- 

yP*  "*^  -  if  >■•   the  i)rii.-it.j!  copy  presenled  lollic  J .....«ier 

Pf »u>t.  t  :rt.nucd   by  ihu  monaj^h,  at  whtvic 

**•■**"■  ■  OK  NoRMAKDV  :  in  which  arrcilcd 

""•'"'■  T7i7- 1   <ra  ydhim.     >-^  f  .1    '-    \ni. 

^^  •  :   roinanlic  mjltcr :                             I « 

f" '  ET   ACTIS  paiMOK'                                I  4 

'■  .     -   '.    -     .  1  Jl.  QiUDIoo'i  andpi.;.. : ^  Uu 

f '■  p.  *j-  eJ'i-    •''■y.     MiUaler   Ilcuoit  endl  with  our    Henry   I, 

'  ■    "r  twelve   peen,  aiooog   which  he  mentions   Rowland   and 

Ouvci 
J  Theje  are  the  Nish  WonTiim  :  to  whom  Shakespeare  klludes  in  Lov«"s  Lao.  Lost. 

*  lltin  l«    l.V-  I.I  Ik:  J   i;<H)d  pi«»ence  .--'f  WwnTliIt..        He  rrr..^.-n(<    1 1  r-.-(,.r  .  ,f    I,.-..-.    1'),e  SWiijn 

,''■  I  he  patBh-CTu  •  ped«nu 

J  >-■      Act.  V  .Unit  iha 

yi  ■  -  i...rl,„n   ,  I  .,f  M^. 

»»■■  of 


|7»»" 


mdrcoiGu . 


'"^"n  fat  wui,  i»i.'    MiUvl,  Ui>t.  Lttt.  dcaliiui/iuu>.  took  i.  p-jMw 


,  ,.:  le 
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To  folowe  the  trace  and  all  the  perfytness 

Of  ray  maister  Lydgate,  with  due  exercise. 

Such  fayned  talcs  I  do  fyndc  [Invent]  and  devyse: 

For  under  coloure  a  truthe  may  arysc, 

As  was  the  guyse,  in  old  antiquitie. 

Of  the  poetes  olde  a  tale  to  sunnyse, 

To  cloaKc  the  truthe. 

Tn  the  course  of  the  poem  he  complains,  that  since  Lydgale,  Ai 
most  dulcet  sprynge  of  famous  r/uloryhe,  that  species  of  poetry  whicb 
deals  in  fiction  and  allegoric  fable,  had  been  entirely  lost  and  ncjjlecteil. 
He  allows,  that  some  of  Lydgate's  successors  had  been  skilful  versifiers 
in  the  balaJe  royall  or  octave  stanza,  which  Lydgatc  carried  to  such 
perfecticn  :  but  adds  this  remarkable  restriction, 

They  fayne  no  fables  picasaunt  and  covert : — 
Makyng  baladcs  of  fervent  araytie, 
As  gestcs  and  tryfles'. 

These  lines,  in  a  small  compass,  display  the  general  state  of  poetiy 
which  now  prevailed. 

Coeval  with  Hawes  was  William  Walter,  a  retainer  to  sir  Heaiy 
Mamey,  chanccllour  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster :  an  unknown  and 
obscure  writer  whom  I  should  not  have  named,  but  that  he  versified,  in 
the  octave  stanza,  Boccacio's  story,  so  beautifully  paraphrased  bjr 
Dryden,  of  Sigismonda  and  Guiscard.  This  poem,  I  think,  vvas  prioud 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  afterwards  reprinted  in  tlie  year  1597, 
under  the  title  of  The  Stately  Tragedy  of  Guiscard  axd  Si- 
GiSMCiND*.  It  is  in  two  books.  He  also  wrote  a  dialogue  in  vene, 
called  tlie  Spectacle  of  Lover^,  and  the  History  of  Titus  and  Ctsippas, 
a  translation  from  a  Latin  romance  concerning  the  siege  of  Jcrus-ilcm. 

About  the  year  1490,  Henry  Mcdwall,  chaplain  to  Morton  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbur)-,  composed  an  interlude,  called  Nature,  which 
'<«'as  afterwards  translated  into  Latin.  It  is  not  improbable,  th.it  it  \Tas 
played  before  the  archbishop.  It  was  the  business  of  chapLims  io 
great  houses  to  compose  interludes  for  the  family.  This  pii-cc  was 
printed  by  Rastel,  in  1538,  and  entitled,  'Nature,  a  goodly  iniurlude 
'of  nature,  compylyd  by  mayster  Henry  Medwall,  chaplayn  to  the 
'  right  reverent  father  in  God,  Johan  Morton,  somctyme  cardyaall,  and 
archebyshop  of  Canterbury.' 

>  d\.  xiv.  So  Barlcla-/,  in  the  Ship  or  FooLia,  finidied  in  ijoS,  Tol.  iS.  a.  cdiL  i5;a  U* 
is  spcAking  nf  the  profane  and  improper  coovcnation  of  pnests  m  uie  choir. 

And  all  of  fables  aaijattx  of  Robin  Hood,  Or  other  trijTtt.    —    —    — 

'Vlt  *Certainc  wortiiyc  MSS.  poetni  of  great  antiqultc.  reaervetl  \un^  in  the  slutlie  "f  4.^ 

*  N.Mi.'if  .11.,- •.'<-M!cinan,  now  first  pubUihed  by  J.  S.  Lond.  K.  l.t.  i- .-!.  i.tiii  In  iL*.  .--ui. 
t-  '   SioisMtiKDA,  mentioned  in  thi;  text,  tb. 

*  'Me  yeaie*  before  tlie  death  of  G.   Chjln. 
1..                   ...    _  .'Jicatcd  to  the  worthtc*!  Poet  MaIJTE*  t. 

^  Ue(ui>  tile  J-'kuu.>giir,  '  FoT^umuche  33  ydelneu  is  rote  of  aii  \vl*^'    '£iu*  auti  Um  fal»^*  J 
h\g  piece  are  aUo  priocfld  io  quarto,  by  WyiuuD  tic  W oniflb 


wajiton's  history  or  encush  porniy. 

the  year  1497,  Laurence  Wade,  a  Betiediciinc  monk  of  Cantcr- 
1^',  translated,  into  English  rhymes,  THE  Life  OF  Thomas  A 
Br.CKETT,  written  about  the  year  1 180,  in  Latin',  by  Herbert  Bosbam'. 
The  manuscript,  which  will  not  bear  a  citation,  is  preserved  in  Benet 
college  in  Cambridge^.  The  original  had  been  translated  into  French 
verse  by  Peter  Langloft*.  Bosham  was  Becket's  secrctar)-,  and  present 
at  his  martyrdom. 


SECTION   xxrx. 


1  PLACE  AltTcander  Barklay  within  the  ytar  1500,  as  his  SHIP  OF 
Fools  appxmrs  to  have  been  projected  about  that  period.  He  was 
educated  at  Oriel  college  in  Oxford',  accomplished  his  academical 
studies  by  travelling,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  priests,  or  pre- 
bendaries, of  the  college  of  St.  Mary  Ottery  in  Devonshire".  After- 
wards he  became  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Ely  monastery' ;  and  at 
length  took  the  habit  of  the  Franciscans  at  Canterbur)-.  [MSS.  Bole, 
Sloan,  f.  68 J.  He  temporised  with  the  changes  of  religion ;  for  he  pos- 
sessed some  church  preferments  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI'.  He  died, 
•very  old,  at  Croydon,  in  Surre)-",  in  the  year  1552. 

i!ie  T«r  ii«7.     Catai.  iVm».  Canl.  inter  MSS  C.  C.  C  C.  K.  7. 

^  cKftTjK  luoM.c  Ei-iscoFi  Camtuajucmsu,  publubcd  in  die  Quaariiocvs 

C     irt.    C^t.    ccarcvn.    i.    Begiim-    ProL     *0  ye  vertuoui  soTemyns 

'  have  vpent  Mine  lime  at  Cambridge,  EcLoc  i.  SI^naL  A.  iii 
.mhriiJt^e  I  hcani  a  &o:)ller  ny.  One  of  the  «iiinc  that  go  10  OOfei  ay. 

-    ....  ^....  i..Alron  '■''  '  ■-  .....i>^-.  ijtpcors  to  have  been  Thoniai  Comiah,  prcnt»t  of  Oriel 

fattc^  and  tsufTnear.  .<;,  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  WclU  ;  to  whom  he  dedt. 

OMl^  a  *  ba«4aolDe   ^  ,  his  Ship  ok  Foot.s.      but  in  the  poem,  he  mentions 

'^^^<n.   ^......^  .,..t^ie\i  'his  tnie  scrvilour,  his  chaplayne,  and  l^de-man.* 

Some  bibgrapben  Kippo&e  Uirklay  to  have  been  a  native  of  Scutlano. 
..IS  a  lone  and  laboured  encomium  on  James  IV.,  liing  o(  Scotland; 

b^  , ^..^^  (or  hifl  bravery,  prudence,  and  other  eminent  vinuc».      One  of  llie 

maama  of  ihta  pancm'ric  is  an  acn»iic  on  Jacu&us.  foL  306,  x    Ue  most  probably  was  of 
"PM—Ilin  er  GJoaoestex«hire. 

y  In  the  title  t"  k;.  ..^^.t^tioo  from  Mancinnt,  called  the  MlsROUB  of  Go"r^  V  .v.-ir><:_ 
•  He  *f»*  ill.  h  Badcw  m  E»»e«,  in  t^(r.     Newcotin,  Rid  ;  to 

Woiocy  in  Soipr  '.\mc  year.     Kcgisir.  Wcllens.     IK- had  also  i.  .\U 

Sainfs,  ia  Loinu....  .......  ^,  London,  on  the  prescnutioa  of  liic  dean  and  dt..,-...  w.   ;.  .;,(cr> 

barr.  wfcich  was  vacant  by  hu  death,  Aug.  shi,  1553:     Newcoun,  ut  supr. 

'  Kc  fr«i|innt)y  mentiuos  Croydon  in  tua  £ct.oocs.    He  was  buried  in  Croydon  chtircb, 
KcL  LSicmu.  A.  iii 

And  as  in  CitonMN  I  heard  the  Collier  p««iehe. 
Asdo,  iUd. 

While  I  in  youth  in  C>oii»x  lowne  did  dwell 
Acain.  iUd. 

He  halh  no  felowe  betwene  this  and  CnnitMN 

Ho  mmtinns  the  cDlli<- : 

.-  J ,  I'.he*  the  eettitr  1*11  Ikee  eao: 

Abe,ifaidL 

As  the  licfae  fthepbeard  Uut  woaed  in  Mtriiait, 


♦My  Mi-i- 
l«  ia  ce- 


48o    BARK  LAV'S  SHIP  OP  FOOLS.— ITS  SCOPE  AMD  CHARACTER. 

Barklay's  principal  work  is  the  SHIP  OF  FoOLES,  abovc-ment 
About  the  year  1470,  Sebastian   Urandt,  a  learned  civilian  of 
and  an  eminent  philologist,  published  a  satire   in  German  with  tUil 
title'.    The  design   was  to  ridicule  the  reigning  vices  n-ul   fillies 
every  rank  and  profession,  under  the  allegory  of  a  Ship  t  NithJ 

Fools  of  all  kinds,  but  without  any  variety  of  incident,  or ^, ..,;/  ofl 

fable;  yet  although  the  poem  is  destitute  of  plot,  and  the  voyage  ofl 
adventures,  a  composition  of  such  a  nature  became  extremely  popular,  f 
It  was  translated  into  French'  and,  in  tlie  year  1488  into  tolerable LatJD  ! 
verse,  by  James  Locher,  a  German,  and  a  scholar  of  the  iniTntor 
Brandt.     [See  THE    PROLOGUE.]      From  the   original,  and  the  tiro 
translations,   Barklay  formed  a  large  English   poem,  in  the   babde 
or  octave  stanza,  with  considerable  additions  gleaned  from  the  follies 
of  his  countrymen.     It  was  printed  by  Pinson  in  1509,  whose  naae 
occurs  in  the  poem. 

Howbcit  the  charge  PiNSON  has  on  me  laydc 
With  many  foolcs  our  navy  not  to  charge*. 

It  was  finished  in  the  year  1 508,  and  in  the  college  of  St.  Mary  ( 
SIS  appears  by   this  rubric,    '  The  Shyp  OF  FOLYS,  translated  i 
'  colege  of  saynt  Mary  Otterj-,  in  the  counte  of  Devonshyrc,  oa 
*  Laten,  Frcnche,  and  Doch,  into  Englishe  tonge,  by  Alexander  B^^ 
clay,  prcslc  and  chaplcninthc  sayd  colledge  M.CCCCC.Vlll*.  Our  authori 
stan7.a  is  verbose,  prosaic,  and  tedious  :  and  for  many  pages  toge 
his  poetry  is  little  belter  than  a  trite  homily  in  verse.     The  title] 
mises  much  character  and  pleasantry  :  but  we  shall  be  disappoU 
if  we  exi>ccl  to  find  the  foibles  of  the  crew  of  our  ship  touched  by 
hand  of  the  author  of  the   CANTERBURY  TALES,   or  exposed  in  ] 
rough  yet  strong  satire  of  Pierce   Plowman.     He   sometimes 


1  J  presunir  t!tt«  is  (he  same  Sebastian  Brandt,  to  whom  Thomas  Acnpariui.  t^-v^t } 


•1', 


>r  Pocgii»*t  works,  Argcntorat.    1513,  foL     He  is  lir 
:  S.  P.  Q.    Argcnuiienus  caoceliariiu.'    'fbe  deUicf 

p.  703. 
Paris,  1497.    In  verse.     From  which  the  French  prose 


1  i;y  J,.,  c  i:..1.:, 
made  tlie  next  year. 

*  With  this  title,  'Setdsiiani  Brandt  Nm'js  Srft.TiprT'A. 
"vtilgari  icrmone  in  Lalinum  conscnttta,   per     T 
'Sticvunj  cum  figiirin.      I*cr  Jacjlnim  Zachoiii  d( 
it  i_^  vsid  to  h.-;vr  ii'-cti   *  j.imprtiieiD  tmducta'  frui 
t'  "    '  vva*  rcviicd   by  the  invent.  i 
1  1I    or  Locher's  Latin  wa-s  [jh 
i.                                -non  by  Jehan  Drouyn,  at    I 
I'-n^,  ilicri:  I.   a  r-dnuu*  copy  of  Uarklay  s  Eni^L 
with  Ibc  tvoudcut^  :  a  rarity  not,  I  believe,  to  be  fu-. 

*  FoL   iS.      It)  anitlhcr  place  he  complains  tlui 
cottnt  of  Ule  'printers  not  perfect  in  science.'    And  add^  tluiC, 

The  printers  in  their  busyncs 

Do  all  their  workes  speedicly  and  in  haste   f-^1 

*  In  folia  A  second  ediL,  from  which  I  cite,  was  printed  with  Ids 
15*0.  by  Cawood,  in  folio.  wit!i  ftjnV,u_s  wooden  cuts,  takrn  frorn  1 
'IncSiiicop  l-'ooLt-'..  wh';i  I  the  folly  of  .   ' 

'joined  tc  the  jninw.  ice."      1  l.iliriandL; 

Wurdc,  leuitcs  ''J'hcbhipDi  t  .  NVorld,' 410.  i. 


lrir-,iUJ--s« 


M.irtnlinm.    n 


!         1-.-. 

Lvs,  r.)  t 

1.    ,i..nd 

r    Ml     l:u 

'words'  .. 

i 


WARTON'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

Stroke  of  humour  :  ns  in  tl>e  following  stanza,  where  he  wishes  to  take 
0(i  board  ibe  eight  sccond.iries,  or  minor  canons,  of  his  college. 
^AUxamier  Barclay  ad  Fatuos,  ut  dent  locum  ocm  SecundaKIIS 
*btat(t  A f aria  de  Ottery,  qui  quidem  prima  hujus  ratis  transtra 
•«»«-rt»/«r'[FoL68.] 

Softc,  Foolis,  softe,  a  liile  slacke  your  pace, 

Till  I  have  space  you  to'  order  by  degree  , 

I  have  eyght  ncyghbours,  that  first  shall  have  a  place 

Within  this  my  sliyp,  for  they  most  worthy  be  : 

They  may  their  learning  rcceyve  costles  and  free 

Their  wallcs  abutting  and  joining  to  the  schooles' ; 

Nothing  they  can  [know]  yet  nought  will  they  learn  nor  see, 

Therefore  shall  they  guide  this  one  ship  of  fooles. 

The  ignorance  of  the  English  clergy  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his 
animadversion.     He  says  [fol.  3.] 

For  if  one  can  flatter,  and  beare  a  hawkc  on  his  fist. 
He  shalbe  made  parson  of  Honington  or  of  Clift. 

These  were  rich  benefices  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Mary  Ottcry. 
He  discla'uns  the  profane  and  petty  talcs  of  the  times. 

I  write  no  jcstc  nc  tale  of  Robin  Hood  [foL  23,] 
Nor  sowe  no  sparkles,  ne  sede  of  riciousness  ; 
Wise  men  love  vertue,  wilde  people  wantonnes, 
It  longcth  not  my  science  nor  cuning. 
For  Philip  the  sparrow  the  dirige  to  sing. 

The  last  line  is  a  ridicule  on  his  colemporary  Skelton,  who  wrote  a 
LiTLE  OoKE  OF  PHILIP  SPARROW,  or  a  Dirge, 
For  the  soule  of  Philip  Sparrow      That  was  late  slaine  at  Carow,  Ac*. 
And  in  another  place,  he  thus  censures  the  fashionable  reading  of  his 
age;  much  in  the  tone  of  his  predecessor  Hawcs. 

For  goodly  scripture  is  not  worth  an  hawe, 
But  tales  are  loved  ground  of  ribaudry, 
And  many  are  so  blinded  with  their  foly. 
That  no  scriptur  thinke  they  so  true  nor  gode 
As  is  a  foolish  Jest  of  Robin  hodc.     [Fol.  23.] 

A*  a  specimen  of  his  general  manner,  I  insert  his  character  of  the 
Student,  or  Bookworm  :  whom  he  supposes  to  be  the  First  Fool  in  the 
iresscL 

That'  in  this  ship  the  chicfe  place  I  govcme, 

I  To  Ui«  ooll«^te  church  of  St   Mary  Otiery  «  fchool  was  anoexed,  by  the  munificent 

,'"--■'    —    'tshop  of  Exeter.     ThU  colfe^  was  founded  in  ihe  year  1337. 
•■  j:^.  p  ais   edit- f7j*4,     Thii  will  be  meridoned  ftg^n,  below. 

ftl';  .->  froui  which  he  trauj^tc*.  that  the  reader  may  juttfc  buw  much  it  our 

rtown.  tol    I   a 

Pnmii*  in  ercelto  teneo  qtind  nave  r\idenles, 
Sliilliva|£vM<|iie  M4)iior  co>i((cs  per  diiniina  vasia, 
Ko«  ntione  vacat  certa.  •en»iii)ue  Ulenti :  C"i>g««ti»  clenim  tiuhui  cmfitSo  lihcUit : 

Spera  qiMquc,  ncc  parvajo.  coa£eala  volumioa  prvbeui- 

3> 


48j        the  bookworm  the  fjkst  rout  m  the  vesseu 

By  this  wide  sc.i  with  foolis  wandering, 
The  cause  is  plainc  and  easy  to  disccme  ; 
Still  am  I  busy  boukes  assembling. 
For  to  have  plentie  it  is  a  picasaunt  thing, 
In  my  conceyt,  to  have  them  ay  in  hand  ; 
But  what  they  mcanc  do  I  not  understande. 

But  yet  I  have  them  in  great  reverence 

And  honour,  saving  them  from  tilth  and  ordure  ; 

By  often  brusshing  and  much  diligence. 

Full  goodly  bounde  in  pleasaunt  coverture 

Of  damas,  sattin,  or  els  of  velvet  pure'  : 

I  keep  them  sure  fearing  least  they  should  be  lost 

For  in  them  is  the  cunnmg  wherein  I  me  boast. 

But  if  it  fortune  that  any  learned  man 

Within  my  house  fall  to  disputation, 

1  drawe  the  curtaynes  to  shewe  my  bokes  then, 

That  they  of  my  cunning  should  make  probation : 

I  love  not  to  fall  in  alterication  : 

And  while  the  commen,  my  bookes  I  tumc  and  winde, 

For  all  is  in  ihcm,  and  nothing  in  my  minde. 

Ptolomeus'  the  riche  caused,  longe  agonc, 
Over  all  the  worlde  good  bookes  to  be  sought. 
Done  was  his  commandement,  &c. 

******  * 

Lo  in  likewise  of  bookes  I  have  store, 

But  few  I  reade,  and  fewer  understande ; 

I  folowc  not  their  doctrine,  nor  their  lore, 

It  is  enough  to  beare  a  booke  in  hande  : 

It  were  too  much  to  be  in  such  a  lande ; 

For  to  be  bounde  to  loke  wiihin  the  booke 

I  am  content  on  the  fayre  coveryng  to  looke. 

Eche  is  not  lettred  that  nowe  is  made  a  lorde. 

For  eche  a  cicrke  that  hath  a  benefice  ; 

They  are  not  all  lawyers  that  pices  do  recorde, 

Calico  Dec  verimm,  nee  libri  ^cntio  meniem :  Atumen  in  ma^o  per  me  servaaliit  fci 
Pulvcris  etcariem  pltimnii*  r-ri^f.  fl.ibcllis.  Aat  ubi  declrinx  cerumen  volvihjr,  ' — 
■lidibiu  ill  Do&tru    '  *■-.-. 


f," 


Ut  tibroft  loto  qusc&i  • 
NoQ  tamenarcaux 


fjcllex  Emiiici,  et  cturtu  vlvg  coateaius  opCftHi 

oraii*.  juvat  et  tnc  cujiia  sola. 
Inn  dtvci    Fi'tIom<-ii's.  h-ibTret 

li<--»urM  esae  puuWi : 


1 


Pftuca  lego,  viridi  con i rn t 
Aui  tarn  somciiuanimum  ' 
Spu  si'i 

Et  possum  ftudio  iocium  u  (,mi  j  ri,  nv:  ■ 

Aut  si  cum  dodu  venor,  .  Omiiu,  nc  coi, 

I  Students  and  mr>nl;s\\'  ;    l.iiJiLrs  •  f  lo  ■'. .. 

nf  Concubranui,  t).' 
'  Monac  S.  Motiwcn 

"  A.D.    MUXVll.'      M  - 

word  CouJuDCiio  iv  //i;M/.vr.i.     The  li.>u\.  i-*  mucli  uidcr  ilwu  1)1.*  cittty. 
S  Plolomeiu  PhiljKlelphu&,  for  whoin  lie  quotes  JoMphuii,  UU  aii> 


N  iix  dtspooere  cumn 

UkneCnequentL 
'iiUus  eta 


WARTOM'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY. 


AH  that  arc  promoted  are  not  fully  wise ; 
On  suche  chance  now  fortune  throwes  her  dice : 
That  though  one  knowe  but  the  yrishe  game 
Yet  would  he  have  a  genllemans  name. 

So  in  likewise,  I  am  in  such  a  case, 

Though  I  nought  can  [knowj  I  would  be  called  wise; 

Also  I  may  set  another  in  my  place 

Which  may  for  me  my  bookes  exercise  : 

Or  cIs  I  will  ensue  the  common  guise, 

And  say  contedo  to  every  argument 

Lest  by  much  speech  my  Latin  should  be  spent  [foL  a.] 

In  one  part  of  the  poem,  Protlicus's  apologue,  of  Hercules  meeting 
Virtue  and  Pleasure,  is  introduced.  In  the  speech  of  Pleasure, 
Orur  author  changes  his  metre  :  and  breaks  forth  into  a  lyrical  strain, 
not  totally  void  of  elegance  and  delicacy,  and  ia  a  rhythmical  ar- 
raugement  adopted  by  Gray. 

All  ray  vesture  is  of  golde  pure,        My  gay  chaplct  with  stones  set, 
With  ctiuvcrture  of  fine  asure,  In  silver  net  my  haire  upknet, 

Softe  silke  bctwenc,  lest  it  might  fret  ; 
My  purple  pall  ocrcovcrclh  all  Cleare  as  cristall,  no  thing  egall. — 

With  harpe  in  handc,  alway  I  stande, 
P.<ssing  eche  houre,  in  swete  pleasour  ; 
A  wanton  bande,  of  every  lande,        Arc  in  my  towre,  me  to  honour, 
Some  of  valour,  some  bare  and  poore  ; 
Kingcs  in  their  pride  sit  by  my  side  : 
Every  freshe  floure,  of  swete  odoure. 
To  them  I  provide,  that  with  me  bide. — 
>\Tioccr  they  be,  that  folowc  me,         And  gl.idly  flee  to  my  standarde. 
They  shall  be  free,  nor  sickc,  nor  see 
Adversitie,  and  paynes  harde. 
No  poynt  of  payne  shall  he  sustayne, 
But  joy  soveraync,  while  he  is  here  ; 
No  frost  nc  rayne  there  shall  distayne 
His  face  by  payne,  ne  hurt  his  chere. 
He  shall  his  hcde  cast  to  no  drede 
To  get  the  medc  [reward]  and  lawde  of  wane  ; 
^^_  Nor  yet  have  node,  for  to  take  hede, 

^^H  How  battaylcs  spcde,  but  stande  afarre. 

^^H  Nor  yet  be  bounde  to  care  the  sounde 

^^1  Of  man  orgiounde,  or  trompct  shrill ; 

^^f  Strokes  that  redound  shall  not  confnunde, 

Nor  his  minde  wounde,  but  if  he  will,  S:c.  [fol.  241.] 

An  ancicTtt  satirical  writings,  even  those  of  an  inferior  cast,  have 
their  merit,  and  de3er\'c  attention,  as  they  transmit  pictures  of  familiar 
manners,  and  preserve  popular  customs.  In  this  light,  at  least,  B-irk- 
lay's  Ship  op  Fools,  which  is  a  general  satire  on  the  limes,  will  be 
found  entertaining.  Nor  must  it  be  denied,  that  his  Lingu.igc  is  more 
cultivated  than  that  of  many  of  bis  colcmporaries,  and  that  he  con* 


484  darklay's  mirroor  or  good  manners,  and  eclogues. 

tributed  his  share  to  the  improvement  of  the  English  phraseolcgf. 
His  author,  Sebastian  Brandt,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  uatveral 
erudition  ;  and  his  work,  for  the  most  part,  is  a  tissue  of  citations  from 
the  ancient  poets  and  historians. 

Borklay's  other  pieces  are  the  MiRROUR  OF  GOOD  Manners,  and 
five  EcLOGES". 

The  MlRROUR  is  a  translation  from  a  Latin  elegiac  poem,  whtten 
in  the  year  15 16,  by  Dominic  Mancini  De  QUATUOR  Virtutibus.  It 
is  in  the  ballad-stanza^.  Our  translator,  as  appears  by  the  address 
prefixed,  had  been  requested  by  Sir  Giles  Alyngton  to  abridge,  or 
modernise,  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis.  But  the  poet  declined  this 
undertaking,  as  unsuitable  to  his  age,  infinnities,  and  profession  ;  and 
chose  rather  to  oblige  his  patron  with  a  grave  system  of  ethics.  It  if 
certain  that  he  made  a  prudent  choice.  The  performance  shews  how 
little  qualified  he  was  to  correct  Gower. 

Our  author's  Egloges,  I  believe,  are  the  first  that  appeared  in  \be 


'He  also  wrote,  *  The  figure  of  our  mr*' 
nrifHetJ  for  Pinvjn,  410. — '  Aiijwier  10  John 

*  Mttr,;aret,  and  bt.  Ethddrcd.' -' Ttic  I-i. 

W«l  iiishoj)  of  Ely.  and  written  while  our  ;*utiioi  w.ti  .. 

*  (J.tllica-'  John 'PaUfiT^ve,  a  jioliic  scholar,  and  an  i 
pii  lizi  .;)■  iiK  []ic  rriLft  ■  f  I!cin\  \'l  1 1  .  Liuvi  oiic  of  the  f 
I'  '  ■    lanijuagc, 

.  VIll  ,  ard   . 
a-  j'-'^t  at  the  i:  /r 

*'I"hc  UiituUk  Crwtyclc  ul  i'itc  Waifc  u)tit.U  the  K 

*  kyngdoin  of  Nuniidy:  which  crctnvclc  is  com, 
•SuHusl'     And  Iranalaled  into  Engli^hc  h\  ^'. 
i.i  r  the  hyc  Aod  mighty  jin 

I  work,  both  in  f'tho.  and  in  ' 

li -'.  ,  !  touclhcr.     'I'hf  1-itni  i. 

■  t^-dlliiU'  ll..ilcld  rcijii  (/,-   } 

out  the  Ljlin  and  the  two 

VAttlct.— I>E  riDE  tjKTnoti-  ■ 

a  iKtcrn  (ranshiled  fromltte  I'icitLh,  ..^IcU  1  he  CA^llit  ut'  Lah 

and  honor.      It   is   of  some   length,    and    att   aJIcgr>r>*  ;  in  u 

Despair,   Poverty,  and  other  c\ii^.  whili   .lurtnl  .1  u-n.r   in  ir.  . 

begiiiii,  '  Ve  mortal  people  th 


•wiih  mcwaiiionc.'     P 
t.ut  Jnlc.  4(0.      In    >cvLr 
attonyrnous.      1 
h'rchch  pi-cm  ' 

rini' 

■I'tfr 

.   Lishofi,  aiid 
y       ■  I 

into  Fr>ncli   -»; 
*CMi*r.  auquci 

u.^H!  ii..;.-l..'i: 

-  of  Sy 

i 

en. 

\  i:       Lr 

Luc    *^ltiC 

SvOM  :  in  tf 
iyt«  ami  tiro 
r>'ntcd  .1' 

1519-*     1 

-tr.J  Sm- 

w 

And  often  bcfurc     I-»«.lly,  . 

Hcli-^i^iAtl.  1 601  ■  8 vex    Thc^  .' 

fitii  apjicarcti  u  Leip«ic,  1516.     bee  iuLhciiuoi,  cwucenuutf  itaoiLcj  wit  Lu  imcu*'*  ^a 

J?g/aMifitUii*mfni,  cap.  995, 
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language'.  They  are,  like  Petrarch's  and  Mantuan's',  of  the 
moral  and  satirical  kind  ;  and  contain  but  few  touches  of  rural  de- 
scription and  bucolic  imagery.  They  seen^  to  have  been  written  about 
the  year  1514'.  The  three  first  are  paraphrased,  with  very  large 
additions,  from  the  MiSERl^E  CURIALIUM  of  Eneas  Sylvius*,  and  treat 
of  the  Miscryes  of  CourtUrs  and  Courtcs  of  all  Princes  in  general.  The 
fourth,  in  which  is  introduced  a  long  poem  in  stanzas,  called  the  Terser 
of  Vcrtiu  and  Honout^^  of  the  behaviour  of  riche  men  agaynst  poeles. 
The  fifth,  of  the  disputation  of  citizens  and  men  oftiie  country.  These 
pastorals,  if  they  deserve  the  name,  contain  many  allusions  to  the  times. 
The  poet  is  prolix  in  his  praises  of  Alcock  bishop  of  Ely,  and  founder 
of  Jesus  college  in  Cambridge**. 

Yes  since  his  dayes  a  cockc  was  in  the  fen,  [The  isle  of  Ely] 

I  knowc  his  voyce  among  a  thousand  men: 

He  laught,  he  preached,  he  mended  every  wrong ; 

But,  Coridon,  alas  no  good  thing  bideth  long  ! 

He  All  was  a  Cock  [Alcock],  he  wakened  us  from  slepe. 

And  while  we  slumbered,  he  did  our  foldes  kepe. 

No  cur,  no  foxes,  nor  butchers  dogges  wood. 

Could  hurtc  our  fouldes,  his  watching  was  so  good. 

The  hungry  wolves,  which  that  lime  did  aboundc, 

\Vhat  lime  he  crowed^,  abashed  at  the  sounde. 

(  ninied  u  ftbove»  1570.  fol- 
Petfittn  about  tsso- 

*  Whom  he  mentions,  speaking  of  Ecloces.     Ecloc.  i. 

And  in  like  maoer,  now?  Utclv  in  our  dayes,     Hath  other  poets  attempted  the  sun«  WBy«l| 

As  ihe  most  fjunous  Baptist  Mantuan  The  best  of  ihat  sort  since  poets  fine  begaOt 

And  Frauncis  Fctrarke  .lUo  in  Italy,  &c. 

'  Because  he  praitec  *  noble  Henry  which  now  dtfarted  latr.'  Afterwards  he  &IIs  into  % 
long  puicfrnc  on  his  tacccMor  Henry  VIII.  Ecloc.  i-  As  he  does  in  the  Ship  or  Fqolks, 
M-  ao^  a.  where  he  sayv 

Hus  noble  prince  besinneth  venuously        By  justice  and  pttie  his  realme  to  mayntaync. 
He  then  wishes  he  may  retake  Jerubialcm  from  the  Turks  ;  and  comparer  him  to  Hercule*, 
Achtlle*.  frc 

A'l'hai  is  pone  Pr's  II.,  who  died  in  1464.  This  piece  is  among  his  Epistlrs,  som«  of 
vttidfa  are  c&llcd  Tnicis      EriST.  clvi. 

*  It  u  properly  an  elccy  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  lord  high  admiral 

*  litis  %«n'  learned  and  ronitificcni  prelate  deservedly  poisesMd  some  of  the  1ii^hr*.r  dlin^i- 
riet  in  church  and  stale.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  Ely  in  i4Sti.  He<l>'  <  N. 
l,«M.  Whart.  Amoi-  Sack.  I  675.  Sot-  381.  Roue  tays^tliat  he  wu  tutor  !•'  '  ^, 
■mrwardk  V 


First,  I  believe,  by  Humfrfirey  Powell    4(0.    Without  date. 
P»ou 


k  Fulward  v.,  bit 


UMorian  who  recortl^ 
V  Among  Wren's  M 
BoOlt,)ll.'-  r.-II'  wint; 
Mary's  .: 

inccpit 
•ddfVM  I 

tat  <x\^' 


vrd  by  the  king's  uncle  Richard.     Roue,  1  1 


Hist    Reo,  Angl,  p.  aia.  edit.  Heam. 

IIS,  Regisir.  parv,  ConlUtOTii  Eliensi^  called  the  Black 

-■tnl,  cofirrmitii;  a  I'»ni;  'nrrni'^n  it'M'  hv-I  )'V  Alc^zk  at   St. 

'  I.  AJco.:lc,  ,.M- 

scrmonrrii  iui 

11-in  cl  dur  J  ■  1  Aa 

•  ••nwctl,  under  dic  tide  oi  Galu  cANTUi  itJi.^-njr.i:r<rx  ruM 

ly  Sept.  1498.     To  which  is  annexed  his  Constitutiok 

!    *.cc.     Printed  for  Pinson,  1498.  410.     In  the  beginninjff 

ricrgy.  with  two  cttcks  on  each  *i<Je.     And  there  a 

k  wrote  many  other  pieces.     The  Hill  or  P«K- 

4ti       F  ir  WviiVyn  de  VVorde,  i4'j7   4tn      Ajjabi, 

>r  that  shall  ^nd 

'  ^enty  and  nii  'V. 

.   Iiut  before  i^.-  ■     di« 

end,  '  TLu*  cndoOi  wtiliout  bf-L,  1  Uc' Abu>    <ji*  the  hoii  c^m.'     (MSS.   HarL  j^;?    >    -1704. 

9.  loL   3a.  bi     And  U6&  C  C   C  Oxon.     155.     And   MSS.   MoJic.   191.)    SroUMGI    or 


is.ai.    4tb. 
clear  eonscic' 
1511.  ^10      .\ 
idotli  *-  * 
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This  cocke  was  no  more  abashed  of  the  foxe, 
Than  is  a  lion  abashed  of  an  oxc. 
When  he  went,  faded  the  floure  of  al  the  fen  ; 
I  boldly  sweare  this  cocke  trode  never  hen  ! 

Alcock,  while  living,  erected  a  beautiful  sepulchral  chapel  in  hi* 
cathedral,  still  remaining,  but  miserably  defaced.  To  which  the 
shepherd  alludes  in  the  lines  that  follow : 

This  was  the  father  of  thinges  pastorall, 

And  that  well  sheweth  his  cathedral!, 

There  was  I  lately,  aboute  the  midst  of  May: 

Coridon,  his  church  is  twenty  sith  more  gay 

Then  all  the  churches  between  the  same  and  Kent ; 

There  sawe  I  his  tombe  and  chapel  excellent. 

Our  parishe  cliurch  is  but  a  dongeon 

To  that  gay  churche  in  comparison. — 

When  I  sawe  his  figure  lye  in  the  chapel  side,  &c\ 

In  another  place  he  thus  represents  the  general  lamentation  for  tl>e 
deaili  of  this  worthy  prelate:  and  he  rises  above  himself  in  describing 
the  s>Tnpathy  of  the  towers,  arches,  vaults,  and  images,  of  Ely 
monastery. 

The  pratie  palace  by  him  made  in  the  fen*, 

The  maidcs,  widowes,  the  wives,  and  the  men, 

With  deadly  dolour  were  pearsed  to  the  hearte. 

When  death  constraynd  this  shepherd  to  departc 

Come,  grasse,  and  fieldes,  mourned  for  wo  and  pay  ac. 

For  oft  his  prayer  for  them  obtayned  rayne. 

The  pleasaunt  floures  for  him  faded  eche  one. — 

The  okes,  elmcs :  every  sortc  of  dere* 

Shrunke  under  shadowcs,  .ibating  all  their  cherc. 

The  mightic  walles  of  Ely  monastery, 

The  stones,  rockes,  and  towres  semblably, 

The  marble  pillours,  and  im.igcs  cche  one. 

Swete  all  for  sorrowe,  when  this  cocke  was  gone,  &c.  [EcL 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  these  pastorals  were  probably  written 
while  our  poet  was  a  monk  of  Ely:  and  although  .alcock  was  then 
dead,  yet  the  memory  of  his  muniiicence  and  piety  was  recent  in  the 
monastery*. 

A    VmciH    TO    ChBIST,    148S.   ItO.     BOMCLIS  VDLCAICS.     McOITATIomt    PUB.     A  liif 

iTiMii  iif  a  cr.mmr;ni  upon  tha  Sxvem  Puiitsntml  PsaUU,  io  Engliah  vcnc,  i>  •< 
ti.  I."  liy  lii.li i.p  Altoct.  MSS.  Harl.  1704.  4.  fol.  ij. 

'  Eci,'  rf-,,  i.  Sig11.11 .  A.  iii. 

*  lie  rebuilt,  or  jfrealty  improved,  the  episcopal  pAlace  al  CI7. 

I  Beo&u,  quadrupeds  of  all  kinds.    So  in  tlie  romauce  of  Svftt  Bxvia,  Sipuil  F.  iia. 

Rattes  and  myse  and  iuch  smal  Jrrt  Wa-i  his  meaie  that  leven  Ten. 

Whence  ShaVcspcare  took,  as  Dr.  Percy  has  observed,  ihc  wcll-knovu  <lisciJi  of  ihm 
in  King  I.ilar,  Act  iii.  Sc.  4. 

Mice  and  rau  and  nich  imall  oesnR  Have  been  Toin*A  food  for  <' 

II  cannot  now  he  dotibted,  that  Slialecspeare  is  this  p.\>saf[e  wrote  betu,  u. 
CHKjtK,  which  have  been  conjecturally  siihstilijici)  liy  his  cx>oimcouiurv 
'  He  Abo  coftipUmcats  Alcock's  prcdeoes&otir  Morctoti,  afterwards  archbi&Iiop  of 
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Speaking  of  the  dignity  and  antiquity  of  shepherds,  and  particularly 
of  Christ  at  his  birth  being  first  seen  by  shepherds,  he  seems  to  describe 
some  large  and  splendid  picture  of  the  Nativitj-  painted  on  the  waUs  of 
Ely  cathedral 

I  sawe  them  myselfe  well  paynted  on  the  wall, 

Late  gasing  upon  our  churchecathedrall: 

1  saw  great  wethers,  in  picture,  and  small  lambes, 

Daunsing,  some  sleping,  some  sucking  of  tlieir  dams  ; 

And  some  on  the  groundc,  mesemed,  lying  still; 

Then  sawe  1  horsemen  appendant  of  an  hill ; 

And  the  three  kings  with  all  their  company 

Their  crownes  glittering  bright  and  oricntly, 

With  their  presents  andgiftcs  misticall: 

All  this  behelde  1  in  picture  on  the  wall.  [EcL  5.] 

Virgil's  poems  are  thus  characterised,  in  some  of  the  best  turned 
fines  we  find  in  these  pastorals : 

He  sunge  of  fieldcs,  and  tilling  of  the  grounde. 
Of  shepe  and  oxen,  and  battaylc  did  he  sounde ; 
So  shrille  he  sounded  in  termes  eloquent 
I  trowe  his  tunes  went  to  the  firmament.    [Eel.  4.] 

He  gives  us  the  following  idea  of  the  sports,  spectacles,  and  pleasures, 
of  his  age. 

Some  men  delitcfh  beholding  men  to  fight, 

Or  goodly  knighu-s  in  plcasaunt  apparayle, 

Orsturdie  souldicrs  in  bright  h.ames  and  rnale*. — 

Some  glad  is  to  see  these  ladies  beauteous, 

Goodly  appoynted  in  clothing  sumpteous: 

A  number  of  people  appoynted  in  like  wise* 

In  costly  clothing,  .after  tlie  newest  gise : 

Sportcs,  disgising',  faj-re  coursers  mount  and  praunce, 

Or  goodly  ladies  and  knightcs  sing  and  daunce: 

To  see  fayre  houses,  and  curious  picture. 

Or  pleasaunt  h.inging',  or  sumpteous  vesture, 

Of  silke,  of  purpure,  or  golde  moste  orient, 

And  other  clothing  divers  and  excellent: 

Hye  curious  buildmges,  or  palaces  royall, 

Or  chapels,  temples  fnyre  and  substanciall. 

Images  graven,  or  vaultss  curious'; 

Gardcyns,  and  mcadowes,  or  places'  delicious, 

burr:  not  withmit  an  alliiuon  to  his  trouLIcSr  and  rcstontioa  (o  favour,  under  Richard  IIL 
and  Henry  VII  Ecu  iii. 


hr  diirtt  nfti  appears, 
'  ■  'f  hi*  chttc ; 


And  ilicphord  Mnnrrov,  wht 
Howe  his  oldc  »cn 
In  loyne  and  pir.i 

I'll!  gi^cc  a^ync  c;  :'cc. 

And  ncib.  Ecu  iiPi. 

Mioen«  (MeooniJi)  and  ^toRKTOK  be  deade  and  gone  certain*. 

t  clcbr^ted  as  a  pieacher,  ibid. 


A*k 


•  1  .>;<c«r) 


^'  Ivoofi,  curtouily  %aullcd. 


*  Houses,  Seal* 
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Forests  and  parlccs  well  furnished  with  derc. 
Cold  pleausant  sucaTDcs,  or  wcllcs  fayrc  and  clere. 
Curious  cundytes,  Sic\ 

Wc  have  before  seen,  that  our  author  and  Skelton  were  rivals.    He 

1  Egi-  tl     I  shall  here  throw  together  in  Notes,  sntne  tr»u  in  these  Eclogues  of  the 
customs  and  manoers  of  the  times.     A  fthcEkherd.  after  mejiiionutg  his  ikiUin  ibootio^ 
wilb  •  bow,  says.  Ecu  I 

No  shepbearde,  throwetb  the  axlxtrbk  so  Cure. 

A  gallant  is  thus  described.  Kgl.  u. 

For  womim  use  to  love  them  most  of  oil, 
Whic-h  baldly  bo«tath,  or  that  an  ^ing  and  jet ; 
Whiche  liath  the  nioistry  oftiines  lu  t<>uriitinienr. 
Or  that  can  gambauld,  or  dance  feai  and  gcnL 

The  following  sorts  of  wine  arc  recited,  Cci-  it. 

As  muscadell.  caprike,  rtnnneyt  and  malinesy. 
From  Gcnoe  brought.  Cram  Gfcece*  or  Hungary. 

As  art  the  dainties  of  the  table,  ibid. 

A  shepherd  at  court  must  not  ihtnk  to  eat, 
Swanne,  nor  heron,  Curlcwe.  nor 


Acam,ibid. 

What  Ashe  is  of  favour  swete  and  delicious,-* 

Rjosted  or  sodden  in  swete  herbe^  or  wine  ; 
Or  fned  in  oylc,  most  uporous  and  fine. — 

—  The  parties  of  a  h-irt. 

The  crane,  the  icsaunt,  the  peciKk,  and  curlew% 
The  pannche,  plover,  bittom,  and  Iteronsewe  : 
Seasoned  so  well  in  Iicour  redolecit. 
That  the  halt  is  full  of  pleasant  smell  and  scnL 

At  a  feast  at  court,  ibid. 

Slowe  be  the  Mwers  in  wrving  in  alway. 
But  swin  be  they  after,  talciiti^  the  meate  awajps 
A  spcciail  cimom  U  nsed  them  aniongc, 
No  good  dii^he  lo  suffer  on  horde  to  be  long : 
]f  the  dt'^hc  be  plra-saunt.  eyther  flcshe  or  nshe. 
Ten  handed  at  once  swarmc  in  the  dishe  ; 
And  if  it  be  flc--hc  icn  knives  dull  ihoii  <iee 
MjngliiiR  the  ilestie.  and  in  the  pUtter  flee  : 
lo  tuii  there  thy  h.tnde^  U  pcrill  with'7Ut  fayle^ 
Without  J  gauntlet  ur  els  a  glove  of  mayle. 

7*be  two  last  lines  remind  us  of  a  saying  of  Quin.  who  rIecUred  it  was  not  safe  to  lot  down 
Co  a  turtle-fea&t  in  one  of  the  cityh:ilU,  without  a  basket  litJ  ted  knife  and  fork.  Not  t2ui  I 
suppose  Ouin  borrowed  his  bon  mois  from  black  letter  books. 

Tht  following  lines  point  out  some  of  the  festive  tales  of  our  ancestors.     Ecu  sr. 

Yet  would  I  cladly  1 

Of  Maydc  Marian, 

Or  Bentley 's  Ale  u  h  i  .lood,  | 

Of  Perte  of  Norwich,  -jr  sauce  of  \\  ilucrton, 

Or  buckish  Toby  well-stuflTed  as  a  ion. 

He  mentions  Bentley's  AU,  wAich  mnkttft  me  to  winke,  Er.u  ti- 

Some  of  our  andcnt  domestic  pastimes  and  amusements  arc  recorded,  Ect*  iv> 

Thtu  it  it  plcTi-ur--  iht-  yotn^i-  m.'jydens  amonge 
To  waiche  by  ■-  MLihtes  long;— — 

And  in  the  a^-.  >  m.irkc. 

To  cover  ward  of  other  warke  ; 

To  io*te  white  -Vjcvrr^  snj  !-•  make  prophitroles s 
And.  astir  talking,  ufumcs  to  hll  the  bowles,  && 

He  mentions  some  musical  inttnimenls,  Eci~  it* 

— Alethinkes  no  mtrth  b  KWit» 
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I  to  Skdion,  who  had  been  laureated  at  Oxford,  in  the  follow* 
i^Unes. 

Tlien  is  he  decked  asfoet  laureate, 

IVhen  stinking  Thais  made  him  htx  graduate t— 

If  they  have  smelled  the  artes  trivieul. 

They  count  them  poets  Ayv  am/ ^roMi/Z,    [Ed.  iv.] 

The  TowsR  of  Vertue  and  Honour,  introduced  as  a  song  of  one 
«f  tiie  sbeidietds  into  these  pastorals,  exhibits  no  very  masterly  strokes 
ola  nUime  and  inventive  fancy.  It  has  much  of  the  trite  imagery 
■vmStf  appUed  in  the  fabrication  of  these  ideal  edifices.  It,  however, 
ahews  our  author  in  a  new  walk  of  poetry.  This  magnificent  tower, 
or  casde,  u  built  on  inaccessible  cliffs  of  flint :  the  vralls  are  of  gold, 
tel^it  as  the  sun,  and  decorated  with  olde  historyes  and  futures 
ummjffUt:  the  turrets  are  beautifully  shaped.  Among  its  heroic 
inlHibitants  are  Henry  VIII.,  Howard  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  eari  of 
Shrewsbury.  Labour  is  the  porter  at  the  gate,  and  Virtue  governs 
die  house.    Labour  is  thus  pictured,  with  some  degree  of  spirit 

Feaifiill  is  Labour,  without  favour  at  all, 
Dieadfiil  of  visage,  a  monster  intractable  : 
ISat  Cerberus  lying  at  gates  infemall ; 
To  some  men  his  looke  is  halfe  intollerable. 
His  shoulders  large  for  burden  strong  and  able, 
His  bodie  bristled,  his  necke  mightie  and  stifle ; 
By  sturdie  sinewes  his  joynts  strong  and  stable, 
Like  marble  stones  his  handes  be  as  stiffe. 

Here  must  man  vanquish  the  dragon  of  Cadmus, 
Gainst  the  Chimera  here  stoutly  must  he  fight ; 
Here  must  he  vanquish  the  fearfiiU  Pegasus, 
For  the  golden  flece  here  must  he  shewe  his  might : 
If  Labour  gainsay,  he  can  nothing  be  right : 
This  monster  Labour  oft  changeth  bis  figure. 
Sometime  an  oxe,  a  bore,  or  lion  wight, 
Playndy  he  seemcth  thus  changethhis  nature. 

Like  as  Protheus  ofle  changeth  his  stature. 

•       **«*•«« 

Under  his  browes  he  dreadfully  doth  lowre 

Where  no  rejoysinff  of  minstrelsie  doth  want : 
The  bagpipe  or  Bdole  to  tu  is  delectable,  ftc- 

AaJ  <ht  uiMtJiilitf  fffimmodititf  of  different  countries  and  cities.  EcL.  1^ 
England  hath  cloth.  Dordeus  hath  store  of  wine. 
Comwalle  hath  tinne.  and  Lynuter  wooles  fine* 
LottdoQ  hath  scarlet,  and  Bnstowe  pleaaautt  ted.  tee. 

Of  nafiatfaui*.  Ect-ir. 

When  year  &t  dishes  smoke  hot  upon  jtxa  table, 
Then  laude  ye  songes  and  balades  magnifie. 
If  they  be  merrv,  or  written  craftely. 
Ye  dappe  ytnir  handes  and  to  the  makinge  harke. 
And  one  say  to  another,  lo  hen  a  proper  warke. 
Bl  m*  Iknt  Binamis  and  singen  are  highly  fisraured  at  court,  cspectally  thoae  «f  ih* 
J»MBli*(,  lou  B.    AlK>>iwr<rr>aa<l/<^m.&>i.i*. 
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With  glistering  eyes,  and  sidc-dcpendanl  beard. 
For  thirst  and  hunger  alway  his  uherc  is  sourc, 
His  homed  forehead  doth  make  faynt  hearts  afeafd. 

Alway  he  drinlceth,  and  yet  alway  is  drye, 

The  sweat  distilling  with  droppes  abundant,  &c 

The  poet  adds,  that  when  the  noble  Howard  had  long  boldly  con- 
tended with  this  hideous  monster,  had  broken  the  bars  and  doors  of 
the  castle,  had  bound  the  porter,  and  was  now  preparing  to  ascend  the 
tower  of  Virtue  and  Honour,  Fortune  and  Death  appeared,  and 
interrupted  his  prop-ess.  [Egl.  IV.] 

The  first  modem  Latin  Bucolics  are  those  of  Petrarch,  in  number 
twelve,  written  about  the  year  1350'.  The  Eclogues  of  Mantuan,  our 
author's  model,  appeared  about  the  year  1400,  and  were  followed  by 
many  others.  Their  number  multiplied  so  soon,  that  a  collection  of 
thirty-eight  modem  bucolic  poets  in  Latin  was  printed  at  Basil,  in  the 
year  1546'.  These  writers  judged  this  indirect  and  disguised  mode  of 
dialogue,  consisting  of  simple  characters  which  spoke  freely  and  plainly, 
the  most  safe  and  convenient  vehicle  for  abusing  the  corn  1  rhe 

church,     Mantuan  became  so  popular,  as  to  acquire  the  ■  1  cf 

a  classic,  and  to  be  taught  in  schools.  Nothing  better  proves  the  r^ 
putation  in  which  this  writer  was  held,  than  a  speech  of  Shakcspcaie^i 
pedant,  the  pedagogue  Holofcmes.  '■  Faustt,  pncor,  gelida  qmnid* 
^ ptcus  onnu  sub  ulmcfl,  and  so  forth.  Ah,  good  old  Mantuan  !  I  tnay 
'  speak  of  thee,  as  the  traveller  doth  of  Venice,  Vwegia,  y$tif^t.a,  ch 
'  m>n  (e  vcdi,  ei  non  te ptegia.  Old  Mantuan  !  Old  Mantuan  !  Who 
'  understandeth  thee  not,  loveth  thee  not'.'  But  although  BarkUy 
copies  Mantuan,  the  recent  and  separate  publication  in  England  of 
Virgil's  bucoUcs,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde*,  might  partly  suggest  the  new 
idea  of  this  kind  of  poetry. 

With  what  avidity  the  Italian  and  French  poets,  in  their  respcctiv* 
languages,  entered  into  this  species  of  composition,  when  the  rage  of 
Latin  versification  had  subsided,  and  for  the  purposes  .ibove-mentioncd, 
is  an  inquiry  reserved  for  a  future  period.  I  shall  only  add  here,  tku 
before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Virgil's  bucolics  were  translated 
into  Italian",  by  Bernardo  Pulci,  Fossa  de  Cremona,  Bcnivicni,  and 
Fiorini  Buoninsegni. 

1  BucoucoRUM  fjcijaoit  xii.  *  Vii.  xxxviiL  Authorcs  Bucouct,  Ba>ile.  1S4&  tva 

■One  of  die  Manluan's  Unci.  rani.-»by  in  hi*  >*ref.i.  c  in  .^'irl.il   ^\  ..  ih.tr,    Fai'wtk 

PBECoR    cKLinA.   w:is   too   i!  1  toAXMAVI!'                                 '                                     r4i 

htick  letter  translation   of  >   Engti>h.      .'^                                                              <«« 

auii  tnjLc:*  by  J  '  l^j*ti':>  Lau.  L.    A*li,  i 

*  IWcOLiCA  1  iA#ri.      At   tii«  end,   AtJ 
Mavokiaki  CI}                                                          o  vui.    At'Ktus.   ^to.     An^ 
juirttej  by  the  mine,  1514.^1  J  1^:6. 

*  Vix.  La  Uucouca  01  Vibgilio  per  Fr^iem  Evftiig«llsuxD  FottA  (1«  Oenonoi  oid.  «r** 
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SECTION     XXX. 


It  is  not  the  plan  of  this  work  to  comprehend  the  Scottish  poetry. 
But  when  I  consider  the  close  and  national  connection  between  England 
and  Scotland  in  the  progress  of  manners  and  literature,  I  am  sensible 
I  should  be  guilty  of  a  partial  and  defective  representation  of  the  poetry 
of  the  former,  was  I  to  omit  in  my  series  a  few  Scottish  writers,  who 
h*vc  adorned  the  present  f)eriod,  with  a  degree  of  sentiment  and  spirit, 
a  command  of  phraseology,  and  a  fertility  of  imagination,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  English  poet  since  Chaucer  and  Lydgatc  :  more  espe- 
cially as  they  have  left  striking  specimens  of  allegorical  invention,  a 
species  of  composition  which  appears  to  have  been  for  some  time 
almost  totally  extinguished  in  England. 

The  first  I  shall  mention  is  William  Dunbar,  a  native  of  Salton  in 
East  Lothian,  about  tlie  year  147a  His  most  celebrated  poems  arc 
The  Thistle  and  the  Rose,  and  the  Golden  Teroe. 

The  Thistle  and  the  Rose  was  occasioned  by  the  marriage  of 
James  IV.,  king  of  Scotland,  with  Margaret  Tudor,  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.,  king  of  England  :  an  event,  in  which  the  whole  furure 
political  sLile  of  both  nations  was  vit.nlly  interested,  and  which  ultimately 
produced  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  and  kingdoms.  It  ^N-as  finished 
on  the  ninth  day  of  May  in  the  year  1 503,  nearly  three  months  before 
the  arrival  of  the  queen  in  Scotland  :  whose  progress  from  Richmond 
to  Edinburgh  was  attended  with  a  greater  magnificence  of  parade,  pro- 
cessions, and  spectacles,  than  I  c%'er  remember  to  have  seen  on  any 
similaj  occasion*.    It  may  be  pertinent  to  premise,  that  Margaret  was 

varum  !n  Vtmciri.  t^*j4  4^^,  But  ihineen  vMr?  earlier  w?  find.  Pemardo  Ptarr  nell» 
Wvo^uif  ■  '  '  -        1:1  : 

(Surrf.   '  >cf 
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a  singular  patroness  of  the  Scottish  poetry,  now  beginning  to  flourish. 
Her  bounty  is  thus  celebrated  by  Stewart  of  Lome,  in  a  Scotch  pocin, 
called  Lerges  of  this  New  yeir  day,  written  in  the  year  1527. 

Grit  god  relief  Margaret  our  quene  ! 
For  and  scho  war  and  scho  has  bene^ 

Scho  wold  be  larger  of  lufray' 
Than  all  the  laif  that  I  of  mene*, 

For  lerges'  of  this  new-yeir  day". 

Dunbar's  Thistle  and  Rose  is  opened  with  the  following  stan 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  descriptive  and  picturesque  beauties. 

Quhen'  Merche  was  with  variand  windis  past. 
And  Appen'll  had  with  her  silver  shouris 
Tanc  leif  of  Nature,  with  anc  orient  blast. 
And  lusty  May,  that  miiddir"  is  of  flouris 
Had  maid  the  birdis  to  begjn  thair  houris"*, 
Amang  the  tendir  odouris  rcid  and  quhyt, 
Quhois  harmony  to  heir  it  was  delyt  : 

In  bed  at  morrow  sleiping  as  I  lay, 

Method  Aurora,  with  her  cristall  ene 

In  at  the  window  lukit"  by  the  day. 

And  halsit"  me  with  visage  pale  and  grene  ; 

On  quhois  hand  a  lark  sang,  fro  the  splene", 

'Awak,  luvaris",  out  of  your  slemering", 

'Sc  how  the  lusty  morrow  doth  upspring  !* 

Method  freshe  May  befoir  my  bed  upstude. 
In  wcid'*  depaynt  of  mony  diverse  hew. 
Sober,  benygn,  and  full  of  mansuetude. 
In  bright  alteir  of  flouris  forgit  new", 
Hcvinly  of  color,  quhyt,  reid,  brown,  and  blew, 

Chaucer,  ni.  'Un  Noi'mitpr.  ccc,  livr.— It.  un  riche  nouchil  — In 
'  cjenu  niArcj ' — In  the   Clbkke's  Talk.   (>rL>ilde    h.u  a   crowu    'i 
aouUc.*     The  late  editor  actpialntA  uy  that  the  Lc^t   tn.isiii^cnptj  n:a>' 
Notc,  Far  ■  a  coldcn  cup,  Kfi.\D  *  a  collar  of  gi.!  ' 
1  Great  god  help,  &c.  ^  '  i  to  do  as  «he  ' 

•  Bounty.     Vx  L'Offrr.  <  Any  other!  :  of.  »I  Mity. 

•  St.  X  '  WTicn.     C""  '"«  t*"^  f"'"  "f  "  "  taken  I^art.  "  MotkK 
to  Mattin  ortJrfin*      From  /fprtr  in  the   mivut.     So  afptin   in  the  GotnEM  Terci,    51.  1& 

Where  he  also  calls  the  birtb  the  thapel-iiiirkfs  o{  Venu»,  St.  tii.  In  the  CouaTm  O^  Lcftri, 
Chaucer  ituroduces  the  birdi  &in£in(;  a  mala  in  honour  of  May.  Edit,  Urr.  pL  570,  c  S0^ 
•cq. 

On  May-tlay,  when  the  tarke  began  to  ryse.        To  MA-rrtMS  went  the  lusue  nichbigi^ 

He  begin*   the  service  wilh  Vominf  labia.     The  eagle  sings  the    Vtnitf.     The   popiaCIV 

C-tii  f'l-^*--.^':!.  Ilie  \^ A' <.>ti\t.  DettttMus  rrgnavit.  Tnc  owl  Benttli.^l--  'V\^r  TV  Dtitmn 
,  .  I  nisrs,  and  sung  by  the  thrush,  &c.  &c     ^  .<-ltotcltc 

1  ;l,e  missal,  in  supposing  v,iri<:>us  (Arts  of  ><  s  NittIj^  p 

2.  Much  the  sanie  sort  of  fiction  occurs  > >  ;  l.ytKlaaJPf 

CuMI-UVVNT  UF  THK  i'.M  ^  NGO,  ediL  ut.  tnfr.     SiCNAT.  11.  iii. 

Suppose  the  geix  and  hennis  sold  cry  alarum. 
Anil  we  sail  serve  %t£Umdiim  urum,  Surjim,  dY. 

U  Ixniud.  19  Hailed.  13  Wiihgood  wia     LouiUr. 

**  Lovers,  **  Slumherioj.  !•  Acxirc. 

"  From  Chaucer,  Millkh's  Talb,  v.  147,  p.  aj.  Urr. 

Full  brightir  was  the  shining  of  hit  hewe  Than  ia  ibe  Town  Ibc  aobk  /"ft  * 
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Balmit  in  dew,  and  gilt  with  Phcbus'  bemys ; 
Quihil  al  the  house  iUumynit  of  her  lemys'. 

MaV  then  rebukes  the  poet,  for  not  rising  early,  according  to  his 
annual  custom,  to  celebrate  the  approach  of  the  spring  ;  especially  as 
the  lark  has  now  announced  the  dawn  of  day,  and  his  heart  in  former 
years  had  always, 

glaid  and  blissful  bene 

Sangis'  to  mak  undir  the  levis  grene*. 

The  poet  replies,  that  the  spring  of  the  present  year  was  unpromising 
and  iingenial  ;  unattended  with  the  usual  song  of  birds,  and  serenity 
of  sky  :  and  that  stonns  and  showers,  and  the  loud  blasts  of  the  horn 
of  lord  Eolus,  had  usurped  her  mild  dominion,  and  hitherto  prevented 
him  from  wandering  at  leisure  under  the  vernal  branches.  May  rejects 
his  excuse,  and  with  a  smile  of  majesty  commands  him  to  arise,  and 
lo  perform  his  annual  homage  to  the  tlowers,  the  birds,  and  the  sun. 
They  both  enter  a  delicious  garden,  filled  with  the  richest  colours  and 
odours.  The  sun  suddenly  appears  in  all  his  glory,  and  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  luminous  langu.ige  of  Dunbar. 

The  purpour  sone,  with  tendir  bcmys  rcid, 

In  orient  bricht  as  angell  did  appeir, 
_  Thorow  goldin  skyis  putting  up  his  heid, 

^b  Quhois  gilt  tressis  schone  so  wondir  cleir, 

V  That  all  the  world  take  comfort  far  and  neir*. 

Immediately  the  birds,  like  the  morning-stars,  singing  together,  hail 
the  unusual  appearance  of  the  sun-shine. 

And,  as  the  blissful  sone  of  cherarchy*. 

The  fowlis  sung  throw  comfort  of  the  licht ; 

The  burddis  did  with  oppin  voices  cry, 
^^^_^  'O  luvaris,  fu  away  throw  dully  nicht, 

^^^k  '  And  welcum  day  that  comfortis  every  wichL 

^^^r  •  Hail  May,  hall  Flora,  hail  Aurora  schene, 

'  Hail  princes  Nature,  hail  Venus  luvis  quene*. 

Nature  is  then  introduced,  issuing  her  interdict,  that  the  progress  of 
the  spring  should  be  no  longer  interrupted,  and  that  Neptune  and  Eolus 
should  cease  from  disturbing  the  waters  and  air. 

Dame  Nature  gaif  an  inhlbitioun  thair, 
^_  To  fers  Neptune,  and  Eolus  the  b.^uld^ 

^F  Nocht  to  perturb  the  wattir  nor  the  air  ; 

And  that  no  schouris'  nor  blastis  cawld 

S  BriffhtncM  '  SongK 

•  Sl  iv.    S«e  Chaucer's  Rniciit's  Tazj^  v.  ia4x  p.  9.  Urr. 

C3ie  w»»  uikin.  ind  aU  rvdic  dighi,  For  May  will  Iiavc  no  sluggvdjr  annlcht ; 

Tbo  seaMin  prikkicli  CYcry  gcnliU  hcrtc  ; 
Anil  oukhb  it  out  of  hii  tlepe  to  uene,  And  uyth,  ^ry^.  ^nid  do  May  obacnrftunoe,  Ac 

•  Si  vui. 

•  Thchiomrdiy.    Sec  Jott,  ch.  sxtviu.  t.  y.    The  momine-iiar*  singing  loseiher. 
«  St.  a.  '  Bold.  •  Read  Scki-trru 
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Effray  suld'  floris,  nor  fowlis  on  the  fauld  ; 
Scho  bad  eke  Junogoddes  of  the  sky 
That  scho  the  hevin  suld  atnene  and  dry'. 

This  preparation  and  suspense  arc  judicious  and  ingenious,  as  they 
give  dignity  to  the  subject  of  the  poem,  awaken  our  curiosity,  and 
introduce  many  poetical  circumstances.  NATURE  immediately  conv- 
mands  every  bird,  beast,  and  flower,  to  appear  in  her  presence,  and,  as 
they  had  been  used  to  do  every  May-morning,  to  acknowledge  her 
universal  sovereignty.  She  sends  thcroe  to  bring  the  beasts,  the  swiiUow 
to  collect  the  birds,  and  the  yarrow^  to  summon  the  flowers.  They  are 
assembled  before  her  in  an  instant.  The  lion  advances  first,  whose 
figure  is  drawn  with  great  force  and  expression. 

This  awefull  beist  full  terrible  was  of  cheir, 
Persing  of  luke,  and  stout  of  countenance, 
Ryght  strong  of  corps,  of  fassoun  fair  but  feir*. 
Lusty  of  shaip,  lycht  of  deliverance, 
Rcid  of  his  cullour  as  the  ruby  glance, 
In  field  of  gold  he  stude  full  mychtely, 
With  floure  de  lucis  sirculit'  lustely*. 

This  is  an  elegant  and  ingenious  mode  of  blazoning  the  Scottish 
arms,  which  are  a  lion  with  a  border,  or  tressure,  adorned  with  flower 
de  luces.  We  should  remember.that  heraldry  wasnow  a  science  of  high 
importance  and  esteem.  Nature  lifting  up  his  cluvis  cleir,  or 
shining  claws,  and  suflTering  him  to  rest  on  her  knee,  crowns  him  with  a 
radiant  diadem  of  precious  stones,  and  creates  him  the  king  of  beasts: 
at  the  same  time  she  injoins  him  to  exercise  justice  with  mercy,  and 
not  to  suffer  his  subjects  of  the  smallest  size  or  degree,  to  be  oppressed 
by  those  of  superior  strength  and  dignity.  This  part  of  Nature's 
charge  to  the  lion  is  closed  with  the  following  beautiful  stroke,  which 
indicates  the   moral  tenderness  of  the  poet's  heart. 

And  lat  no  bowgle  with  his  busieous'  homis 
The  mcik  pluch  ox'  oppress  for  all  hys  pryd, 
Bot  in  the  yok  go  peciable  him  besj'd". 

She  next  crowns  the  eagle  king  of  fowls  ;  and  sharpening  his  talons 
like  darts  of  steeJ,  orders  him  to  govern  great  and  small,  the  wren  or 
the  peacock,  with  an  uniform  and  equal  imp.irtiality.  1  need  not  point 
out  to  my  reader  the  political  lessons  couched  under  these  commands. 
Nature  now  calls  the  flowers;  and  observing  the  thistle  to  be 
surrounded  with  a  busn  of  spears,  and  therefore  qualified  for  war,  gives 

'  Should  hurt.  «  St  x. 

■  The  *,:arTow  is  AekifUa,  or  Millefolium,  commonly  called  SnetTwari.    The>«  is  no  nMB0 

frr  --' ':■'  ;  '--Ti  10  £0  OH  Q  Hicsvige  CO  thc  flowcR  ;_  hul  that  il$  name  f".-  ' •■■■'-^«d 

I  r.'ti',  ticiiic  held  a  remedy  for  hcalini:  wouodj  inflicic':  I'ofi. 

t  :  'z  for  his  Ixildnc&s  in  pexsunifying  a  plant,  luu  added.  coo* 

'  i ''    !"■  .--i-      »!'■ 

*  !•  i«tce.  •  Encircled.  •  Sl  lti», 

'  Bcutetoui.  Suxnc.  I  Pluusl>.(UI.  *  St  in. 
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him  a  crown  of  rubies,  and  says, '  In  field  go  forth  and  fend  the  laif  *,' 
The  port  continues  clesantly  to  picture  other  parts  of  the  royal  arms  : 
in  ordering  the  thistle,  who  is  now  king  of  vegetables,  to  prefer  all 
herbs  or  flowers,  of  rare  virtue,  and  rich  odour :  nor  ever  to  permit 
the  nettle  to  associate  with  the  flour  de  lys,  nor  any  ignoble  weed  to 
be  ranked  in  competition  with  the  lily.  In  the  next  stanza,  where 
Nature  directs  the  thistle  to  honour  the  rose  above  all  other  flowers, 
exclusive  of  the  heraldic  meaning,  our  author  with  much  address 
insinuates  to  king  James  IV.  an  exhortation  to  conjugal  fidelity,  drawn 
from  the  high  birth,  beauty,  and  amiable  accomplishments,  of  the 
foyal  briUc  the  princess  Margaret'. 

Nor  hald  no  udir  flower  in  sic  denty* 

As  the  fresche  ROSE  of  cullour  reid  and  quhyt; 

For  gif  thou  dois*,  hurt  is  thyne  honesty, 

Considdering  that  no  flour  is  so  perfyi, 

So  full  of  vertew,  pleasans,  and  delyt, 

So  ful   of  blisfuU  angclick  bewty. 

Imperial  birth,  honour,  and  dignite*. 

Nature  then  addresses  the  rose,  whom  she  calls, '  O  lusty  daughter 
'  most  bcnyng,'  and  whose  lineage  she  exalts  above  that  of  the  lily. 
This  was  a  preference  of  Tudor  to  Valois.  She  crowns  the  rose  with 
clarffitii  gems,  the  lustre  of  which  illumines  all  the  land.  The  rose  is 
bailed  queen  by  the  flowers.  Last,  her  praises  are  sung  by  the 
uiiiversal  chorus  of  birds,  the  sound  of  which  awakens  the  poet 
from  his  delightful  dream.  Tlte  fairy  scene  is  vanished,  and  he 
calls  to  the  muse  to  perpetuate  in  verse  the  wonders  of  the  splendid 
vision. 

Although  much  fine  invention  and  sublime  fabling  are  displayed  in  the 
allegorical  visions  of  our  old  poets,  yet  this  mode  of  composition,  b« 
dealing  only  in  imaginary  personages,  and  by  excluding  real  charactera 
and  human  actions,  necessarily  fails  in  that  chief  source  of  enter- 
tainment which  we  seek  in  ancient  poetry,  the  representation  of 
ancient  manners. 

Anotlicr  general  observation,  immediately  resulting  from  the  subject 
of  this  poem,  m.iy  be  here  added,  which  illustrates  the  present  and 
future  stale  of  the  Scottish  poetry.  The  marriage  of  a  princess  ot 
England  with  a  king  of  Scotland,  from  the  new  communication  and 
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V  exhitiitu)  at  Edinburgh  in  honour  of  the  niipliolj,  ihe  w^i  compU- 

•  iiL'    iLi.'<u>    in.xluir    uf  rl.4vSl^.Ll  .ii)d  SLii:  iEmt^I  lii-.l.ir\'        *\'s    I.>ili4| 


•  If  tJtou  UocM. 


•St.  Hi. 
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intercourse  opened  between  the  two  courts  and  kingdoms  by  such  a 
connection,  must  have  greatly  contributed  to  polish  the  rude  manners, 
and  to  improve  the  language,  literature,  and  arts  of  Scotland, 

The  design  of  Dunbar's  GoLUEN  TiiRGE,  is  to  shew  the  gradual 
and  imperceptible  influence  of  love,  when  too  far  indulged,  over  reason. 
The  discerning  reader  will  observe,  that  the  cast  of  this  poem  is 
tinctured  with  the  morality  and  imagery  of  the  RoMAUNT  OF  THE 
Rose,  and  the  Floure  and  Leafe,  of  Chaucer. 

The  poet  walks  forth  at  the  dawn  of  a  bright  day.  The  effect*  of 
the  rising  sun  on  a  vernal  landscape,  with  its  accompaniments,  are 
thus  delineated  in  the  manner  of  I.ydgate,  yet  with  more  strength, 
distinctness,  and  exuberance  of  ornament. 

Richte  as  the  starre  of  day  began  to  schyoei 
When  gone  to  bed  was  Vesper  and  Lucyne, 
1  raise,  and  by  a  rosier'  did  me  test : 
L  Upsprang  the  golden  candle  malutyne, 

I  With  cleir  depuril^  bemys  chr>'stallyne, 

■  Glading  the  mirry  fowlis  in  thair  nest : 
I  Or  Phebus  was  in  purpour  kaip*  revest, 
I  Upsprang  the  lark,  the  hcvenis  mcnstral  syne*, 
I  In  May  intill  a  morrow  mirthfuUcsL 

L  Full  angelyk  the  bird  is  sang  thair  houris, 

■  Within  thair  courtings'  grene,  within  thair  bouris 
K  ApparrcUit  quhaite  and  reid  with  blumys  sweit : 
K  Ennamelit  was  the  fcild  with  all  cullouris, 

■  The  perlit  droppis  schuke  as  in  silver  schouris*, 

■  While  al  in  balme  did  branche  and  levis  fleit 
I  Dcpairt  from  Phebus,  did  Aurora  greit 
M  Hir  chrystall  teiris  I  saw  hing  on  the  flouris, 
»  Quhilk  be  for  lufe  all  drank  up  with  his  heit 

W  For  mirth  of  May,  with  skippis  and  with  boppis, 

B  The  birdis  sang  upon  the  tendir  croppis', 

n  With  curious  notes,  as  Venus'  chapeli-clarkes  : 

■  The  rosis  reid,  now  spreiding  of  their  knoppis', 
B  Were  powderit'  bricht  with  heavenly  beryl-droppis, 

■  Throw  bemys  reid  lemyng  as  ruby  sparks  ; 

■  The  skyis  rang  with  schoutyng  of  the  larks, 

■  The  purpour  hevin  owreskaJit  in  silver  sloppis*" 
M  Owregilt  the  treis,  branchis,  levis  and  barks. 

■  Down  thnich  the  ryss"  ane  revir  ran  with  stremJs 

■  tRote^tree.  sPunfied-  'Cape.    Ere  Phebus  wa<  drcsMd  in  hts  pit*  i 
I  'llien,            &  Cun.itns.             '  The  pearled  dru{H  fdl  from  the  uccs  like  silver  ' 

■  '  Hranthe^  *  Knobs.     Biids. 
K  *  Besprinkled.     An  heraldic  term.     Obsekv.  on  ihe  Fairv  QukBN,  iL  p.  15S.  «eq. 

■  JO  Covered  with  tlreaV*,  J/'/i.  uf  silver. 
r  '^  Through  the  bu^lIC^.  ^he  trees,     liice,  or  /fit,  is  prrtpcrty  a  long  branch.     ThU  • 

till  used  in  the  west  of  England.     Chaucer,  MlLLltx's  Talb,  v.  »t5.  p  jtt  Urr.  cviil. 
Aad  thereupoo  be  had  a  fair  surplice  As  wliite  «  ia  the  bloMMne  00  ihc  nUiL 
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So  lustely  upoun  the  lykand'  lemis, 

That  all  the  lake  as  lamp  did  leme  of  licht, 

Quhilk  Shaddowit  all  about  with  twynklyng  glemis' 

The  bewis'  baithit  war  in  secound  bemis, 

Through  the  reflex  of  Phebus  visage  bricht 

On  every  side  the  cge  raise  on  hichl* : 

TTie  bank  was  grene,  the  son  was  full  of  bemis, 

The  strcimeirs  clcir  as  starres  in  frostie  nicht. 

The  crystal!  cleir,  the  sapheir  furoament, 
The  ruby  skyies  of  the  rcid  orient, 
Kest*  beryl  bemis  on  emerault  bewis  grene, 
The  rosy  garth*,  depaynt,  and  redolent, 
With  purpour,  asure,  gold,  and  gowlis^  gent, 
Arrayit  was,  by  dame  Flora  the  quenc 
Sa  nobilly,  that  joy  was  for  to  sene  : 
The  rocke',  agane  the  river  resplendent. 
As  low  illuminate  all  the  Icvis  schene*. 

Otir  author,  lulled  by  the  music  of  the  birds,  and  the  murmuring  of 
Uic  vpatcT,  falls  asleep  on  the  flowers,  which  he  calls  Flora's  mantill. 
In  a  vision,  he  sees  a  ship  approach,  whose  sails  are  like  the  blossom. 
tipon  Ikt  tpray,  and  whose  masts  are  of  gold  bnght  as  Xhcslaro/day^". 
She  glides  swiftly  through  a  christal  bay  ;  and  lands  in  the  blooming 
meadows,  among  the  green  rushes  and  reeds,  an  hundred  ladies  clad  in 
rich  but  loose  attire.  They  are  clothed  in  green  kirtles  ;  their  golden 
tresses,  tied  only  with  glittering  threads,  flow  to  the  ground  ;  and  their 
snowy  bosoms  are  unveiled 

So  In  *  Sconuh  poem  by  Alcnodcr  Sco<l,  wrilien  1561.  Akcikmt  Scottuh  Pokms,  CdioU 
ijT»  p.  •»4- 

Welcum  oure  ruti«nt  rou  [row]  upon  the  ricti 
So  alio  Lyd]{ate,  in  hi»  poem  called  Ix)mdo>  Lickfcnnv,  MSS.  Harl.  367. 

Hotpcacode  own  [one]  bewail  to  crye,  Strjbcrys  rype,  ami  chrrryft  m  ths  mvsk. 

Hk&f  H.  ■•  he  p**«ed  throufih  London  &lrecls,  (hey  criett.   hoc  pease,  ripe  Mrawbeme«,  and 
-n  ■  htm{k,  or  iwig  '  I'lcx-anL 

'  .Iter  bla/cj  Itlce  a  lamp,  and  threw  altotit  tt  vhadowy  (la 
*'nic  hiftll  raifcfd  cdjjc*.  or  tanic 
'ic  term  for  rctl. 
.  with  the  reflection  of  the  river,  illuminated  as  with  &te  all  ihc  faricbt 


of  twinkling  light - 
>(.'aM.  •iJaid 


»C««. 


Oaidea. 


Uawi. 
»8t.  1 

The 

AikI  ■ 
A»«l 

It  ..  .^ 


c  Chaucer'*  Morning,  in  the  Knight's  Talk,  v.  1493.  p  la,  Urr- 
-<?n^re  M  the  day.       Salewiih  10  her  tonji  Ihe  morowe  gmy  ; 


11  U  iUMgU' 

u  of  the  com 

^ti  were   p^t 


•  -\  dcscrip- 

frei^uentty  read  of  thipt  iiiperbty  decorated.     Thii 

■  .-1  llic  rtTTii^li  iU.;i  lit  i-,.5T,  |,i.,-i.ji..-d  f  i(  i^.e  in- 


u.Ji  ^^;ii     ^i-,-tiii  L(!t;i,r.   1;  li    p.  C)6.  cJit.  tCiu     M-uiy 
!it  Iroffl  ancient  ounutura*  and  illuminntiooa. 
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Als  frcschc  as  flours  that  in  the  May  upsprcids 
In  kirtills  grene,  withoulin  kell'  or  bands 
Their  bricht  hair  hung  glittering  on  the  strand 
In  tresis  cleir.  wypil"  with  golden  thrcidis  ; 
With  pawpys'  whs-t,  and  middilis  small  as  wands* 

In  this  brilliant  assembly,  the  poet  sees  NATURE,  dame  Venus  quent, 
the  fresc/ii  AUKOVLK,  May,  Itidy  Flora  schene,  Juno,  Latona,  Proser- 
pine, Diana  goddess  of  the  chase  and  -woodis  grene,  liufy  QJo, 
Minerva,  Fortune,  and  Lucina.  These  michty  quents  are  crowned 
with  diadems,  glittering  like  the  morning-star.  They  enter  a  garden. 
May,  the  queen  of  mirthful  otuw/Aj,  is  supported  between  her  sisters 
April  and  June  :  as  she  walks  up  and  down  the  garden,  the  birds 
begin  to  sing,  and  NATURE  gives  her  a  gorgeous  robe  adorned  vrilh 
every  colour  under  heaven. 

Thair  sawc  I  Nature  present  till'  her  a  gown 
Richc  to  bcholde,  and  noble  of  renounc. 
Of  everie  hew  that  undir  the  hevin  has  bene 
Dcpaint  and  braid"  by  gud  proportioun^. 

The  vegetable  tribes  then  do  their  obeisance  to  Natitre,  in  ihof 
polished  and  elegant  verses. 

And  every  blome  on  branche,  and  eik  on  bank, 
Opnit,  and  spred  their  balmy  levis  dank, 
Full  law  mclyne  and  to  thair  queen  full  cleir, 
Whom  for  their  noble  nurissing  thay  thank*. 

Immediately  another  court,  or  groupe,  appears.     Here  Cupid 
king  presides  : 

—     —    —     a  bow  in  hand  ay  bent, 
And  dreadfuU  arrowis  groundin  scherp  and  squhair. 
Thair  sawe  1  Mars  the  god  armipotent 
Awcfull  and  stimc,  strong  and  corpulent. 
Tliair  sawe  I  crabit"  S.iturne,  auld  and  Iwir'", 
His  look  was  lyk  for  to  perturb  the  air. 
Thair  was  Mcrcurius,  wise  and  eloquent, 
Of  rctorik  th.it  fund"  the  tloris  fair". 

These  arc  attended  with  other  pagan  divinities,  Janus,  P-  ' x\ 

BTi.ci.\\\\s\\\egliidero/'l/ietnble,ATiA  Pluto.  They  are  all  arr.i;  ■; 

and  singing  amorous ditticstotheharpand  lute,invitcthe  ladies  i 
The  poet  quits  his  ambush  under  the  trees,  and  pressing  foi      .  . 
g.-iin  a  more  perfect  view  of  this  tempting  spectacle,  is  espied  by  Vetwi 
She  bids  her  keen  archers  arrest  the  intruder.      Her   aitcnr!  "■"  ^ 
groupe  of  fair  ladies,  instantly  drop  their  green  manllcs,  and  . 
covers  a  huge  bow.  They  form  themselves  in  battle-array,  and  .luv.i.n^ 
against  the  pocL 

'  Giul.  » Bound  >  P»p<.  '  St.  vii  To  lici  ' 

TSt.  X.  "St.  JO.  •CraoUd.  ><>Hau.  u  FounJ 
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And  first  of  all,  with  bow  in  hand  ay  bent, 

Came  dame  Beautv,  richt  as  scho  wald  me  schent ; 

Syne  followit  all  her  damosalls  in  feir, 

With  many  divers  awfull  instrument* : 

Into  the  praiss  Fair  Having'  with  her  went : 

Syne*  Portrator,  Plesance,  and  lusty  Cheir, 

Than  came  Ressoun,  with  Schield  of  golde  so  deir, 

In  plait  of  mail,  as  Mars  armipotent, 

Defendit  me  that  noble*  cheveliet*. 

Beauty  is  assisted  by  tender  Youth  with  her  virgins  ying,  cresn 
IMNOCENCE,  Modesty,  and  Obedience  :  but  their  resistance  was 
bat  feeble  against  the  golden  target  of  Reason.  Womanhood  then 
kads  on  Patience,  Discretion,  Stedfastness,  Benicne  Look, 
Mylde  Cheir,  and  Honest  Business. 

Bot  Ressoun  bare  the  Terge  with  sic  Constance, 
Tbair  scharp  essay  might  do  me  no  deirance*, 
For  all  thair  praiss  and  awfull'  ordinance*. 

The  attack  is  renewed  by  Dignity,  Renown,  Riches,  Nobility. 
and  Honour.  These,  after  displaying  their  high  banner,  and  shoot- 
ing a  cloud  of  arrows,  are  soon  obliged  to  retreat  Venus,  perceiving 
the  rout,  orders  Dissemblance  to  make  an  attempt  to  pierce  the 
Golden  Shield.  Dissemblance,  or  Dissimulation,  chuses  for  her 
archers  Presence,  Fair  Calling,  and  Cherishing.  These  bring 
back  Beauty  to  the  charge.    A  new  and  obstinate  conflict  ensues. 

Thik  was  the  schott  of  grindin  arrowis  kene, 
Bot  Ressoun,  with  the  Schield  of  Gold  so  schene, 
Weirly*  defendit  quhosocir  assayit : 
The  awfull  schour  he  manly  did  sustene***. 

At  length  Presence  by  whom  the  poet  understands  that  irresistible 
incentive  accruing  to  the  passion  of  love  by  society,  by  being  often  ad- 
mitted to  the  company  of  the  beloved  object,  throws  a  magical  powder 
into  the  eyes  of  Reason  ;  who  is  suddenly  deprived  of  all  his 
powers,  and  reels  like  a  drunken  man.  Immediately  the  poet  receives 
a  deadly  wound,  and  is  taken  prisoner  by  Beauty  ;  who  now  assumes 
a  more  engaging  air,  as  the  clear  eye  of  Reason  is  growing  dim  by  • 
intoxication.  Dissimulation  then  tries  all  her  arts  on  the  poet : 
Fair  Calling  smiles  upon  him :  Cherishing  soothes  him  with  soft 
q)eeches  :  New  Acquaintance  embraces  him  awhile,  but  soon  takes 
her  leave,  and  is  never  seen  afterwards.  At  last  Danger  delivers  him 
to  the  custody  of  Grief. 

By  this  time  '  God  Eolus  his  bugle  blew.'    The  leaves  are  torn 
with  the  blast :  in  a  moment  the  pageant  disappears,  and  nothing  re- 

IFofmidableweapoiu.  (Behaviour.  >Nezt  ^Wairior. 

•  ST.jnii.       (lAiiuy.  rWomoaa!  (ST.ac.       tWarily. 
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mains  but  the  forest,  Uie  birds,  the  banks,  and  the  brook'.  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  they  return  to  the  ship ;  and  unfurling  the  sails, 
and  stemming  the  sea  with  a  rapid  course,  celebrate  their  triumph 
with  a  discharge  of  ordinance.  This  was  now  a  new  topic  for  poetical 
description.  The  smoke  rises  to  the  firmament,  and  the  roar  is  re- 
echoed by  the  rocks,  with  a  sound  as  if  the  rain-bow  had  been  broken. 

And  as  I  did  awak  of  this  swowning', 
The  joyfull  fowlis  merrily  did  sing 
For  mirth  of  Phebus  tendir  bcmis  schenc. 
Sweit  was  the  vapours,  soft  the  morrowing, 
Hailsum  the  vailr  depaynt  with  flours  ying. 
The  air  intemperit  sober  and  amene ; 
In  whit  and  red  was  al  the  erd  besene, 
Throw  Naturis  nobill  fresch  cnnameling 
In  mirthfull  May  of  every  moneth  quenc*. 

Our  author  then  breaks  out  into  a  laboured  encomium  on  Chaocer, 
Cower,  and  Lydgaie.  This  I  chuse  to  recite  at  large,  as  it  shews  the 
peculiar  distinction  anciently  paid  to  those  fathers  of  verse  ;  and  tJle 
high  ideas  which  now  prevailed,  even  in  Scotland,  of  the  improvements 
introduced  by  their  writings  into  the  British  poetry,  language,  and 
literature*. 

O  reverend  Chausyr,  rose  of  rhetouris  all, 
As  in  our  tonge  ane  flour*  imperial 
That  raise  in  Britain  ever,  quha  reidis  richt^, 
Tho  bciris  of  makin"  the  triumphs  royall, 
The  freschc  cnamilit  termes  celcstiall  : 
This  mater  couth  half  illuminit  full  bricht*  : 
W.is  thou  nocht  of  our  English  all  the  Ucht, 
Surmounting  every  toung  terrestriall 
As  far  as  Mayis  morrow  dois  midnycht 

O  moral  Gower,  and  Lvdgate  laureat. 
Your  suggarit'"  tonguis,  and"  lippis  aureat. 
Bene  till  our"  ens  cause  of  grel  delyte ; 
Your  angelic  mouth  most  mellifluate 
Our  rude  language  has  deir  illumynat. 
And  has  owregilt  our  speiche,  that  imperfyte 
Stude,  or  your  goldin  pcnnis  schup  to  wryt", 
This  yle  befoir  was  bair  and  dissolat" 
Of  rhetorik,  or  lusty  fresche"  indyte". 

This  panegyric,  and  the  poem,  is  closed  with  an  apology,  couched 


•  St.  ixvi.  •  Drmm.  *  Vato.  •  St.  uvfli 
'  Other  instances  occur  in  the  ddcr  Scotch  poet&                    '  Ouc  llowcc. 

•  Ever  rt»c,  or  iprung,  in  Briuin,  whoio  reads  right 

•  Thou  bcarc4l  of  poclL 

3<)  1'hiK  subject  would  have  appeared  tn  tome  advantage,  had  not,  Ac- 

U  Sugared  II  Vi\n. 

^  To  our  cajv  •*  Kre  your  coMen  pen*  w€n  ihaped  to  wril& 

^  Bare  aiuj  desolate.  '^  V.\c^nv  cnaxvoaitioo,  r  St.  ua 
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T*Tg»'»*  iaet;4>hors,  for  his  own  comparative  humility  of  style     He 
i  the  poem,  which  he  calls  a  litill  quair. 

O  know  quhat  thou  of  rhetoric  has  spent  ; 

Of  hir  lusty  rosis  redolent 

Is  nanc  into  thy  garland  sett  on  hicht'. 

O  schame*  thairfor,  and  draw  the  out  of  ficht  s 

Rude  is  thy  weid',  destitute,  bair,  and  rent, 

Weill  aucht  thou  be  affeirit  of  the  licht* ' 

■'s  Daunce  has  very  great  merit  in  the  comic  style  ol  paint- 
It  exhibits  a  group  of  figures  touched  with  the  capricious  but 
spirited  pencil  of  Callot.  On  the  eve  of  Lent,  a  general  day  of  con- 
r^Kxinrt^  the  poet  in  a  dream  sees  a  display  of  heaven  and  helL 
JAaboUKl*,  or  the  deWl,  commands  a  dance  to  be  performed  by  a  select 
paity  of  fiends  particularly  by  those,  who  in  the  other  world  had  never 
made  coocession  to  the  priest,  and  had  consequently  never  received 
absotutioo.  Immediately  the  Seven  deadly  Sins  appear  ;  and  pre- 
sent a  mask,  or  mummer)',  with  the  newest  gambols  just  imported 
from  France*.  The  nrst  is  Pkide,  who  properly  takes  place  of  aD  the 
rest,  u  by  that  SlN  fell  the  angels.  He  is  described  in  the  fashioiv- 
able  and  pUiant  dress  of  those  times  :  in  a  botmet  and  gown,  his  hair 
tinown  bade,  his  cap  awr>-,  and  his  gown  affectedly  flowing  to  his  feet 
ia  laige  Colds. 

Let  se,  quoth  he'',  now  quha  beginis  ? 
With  that  the  fowl!  Deadly  Sinnis 

Begouth  to  leip  attanis'. 
And  first  of  all  in  dance  was  Prvd, 
With  hair  wtM  bak,  bonet  on  syde, 

Lyk  to  make  vaistie  wanis  ; 
And  round  about  him  as  a  quheill*. 
Hang  all  in  rumpillis^*  to  the  hcill. 

His  kethat"  for  the  nanis". 
Many  proud  trumpour"  with  him  trippit, 
Throw  skaldan**  f>T  ay  as  they  sldppit 

Thej'  gimd  with  hyddous"  granis". 

'  Ttii  IliJlBil  fiiiiiM  iim  I  if  iliiiwii  111  iiliiiil  111  lii|ti  ill  ilij  iiili*! 

t  Ba  ^MBaA  >  Weed.    Dro*.  «  3t.  xxs. 

■Mahaa  SoadiwiwriiMm  Uahoaa.  or  Ibhoiiad.  Mil  Para.  ;»>(».  ad  Ma  mt. 
Aatf  Oa  fiiMi.  Lm.  Oloa.  V.  UAaroM.  The ekn«a«e  in  the  osuelcs  vera  aocoMoMed  » 
bear  ibe  S«BoeM  ewor  fay  ikeir  prafiiMi  Mthnmrf:  «k>ch  ikcaoe  beeeav  ik  Eonp*  aaMlMr 
MiMteikdenL 

*  TW  ■ritinel  a  J«i  tmtaUa.  Ia  the  ItoDoir,  andabo«t,O0BacniM<k*  pngfCHaf  the 
.  we  hew  llw  fctlii  ■  iiag  fnata.    'Thelerdof  NonAai 


■RaD^B  Mwnnt  orto  Sooelaa^  i  _ 

'laadaade  &drmir,  at  ibe  depart  ya«e.  ttgmmtmlti'  aad  ilqyk,  Oeapi,)  m  did  Kfcivicc  A« 
**aedSa«r«>«fc'>g. aad—ayotWiittM  wi<ieaada«Yi»e.M»  «i<|%  M»r,f%ii.  jl  d*. 
*  llilti—i  •  Bcna  to  duce  *i  ooce.  •Wheel  >•  Raiulea. 


U  CMaqoc,  CtmA.  u  Nooce.  Defi«acdly. 

a  niiimii.  See  Speaeei't  Sia  Taoariurr.  Or  pcrhepeaa  empty  Utom,  • 
^^tm^mm  May  he  tntmfftrr,  a*  ia  Cfaaaoer'a  Kamrr't  Tale,  v,  tAjy  See 
CaaraBarn  Tauh^  oak  ibc  Nom  cd  tke  toy  jariirinni  aad  iinreiiiiii  adk 

'^"w  ilgi^  KTheyffiMadUdaoady.  aSr.  & 


..,  _.—  t.« way- Drown  are 
Scotland.  The  latter  is  perhaps  on 
Scotland  by  the  name  of  Brownie. 
Anger  is  drawn  with  great  force, ; 
feigned.  His  hand  is  always  upon 
pairs,  by  boasters,  threateners,  and  < 
battle,  and  perpetually  wounding  one 

Than  Yre  come  in  v 
His  hand  was  ay  upc 

He  brandeist  lyk 
Bostaris,  braggarists, 
Efler  hym  passit  in  ) 

All  bodin  in  feir  < 
In  jakkis,  stryppis,  an 
Thair  leggis  wer  chey 

Frawart  was  than 
Sum  upom  uder  with  brands  beft'*. 

With  knyvis  that 

Envy  is  equal  to  the  rest    Under 
sion  to  lament,  with  an  honest  indigr 
should  still  give  admittance  and  encc 
idle  and  injurious  reports*'. 

Next  in  the  dance  followit  Invy,      Fi 

Hid  malyce  and  d 

For  pryvie  haterit"  th 

Him  followit  mony  fre 

With  feynit  word: 

*  St.  iu.  •  Haiiiht*  •!»•••  * 


WAJCToai^  UBttKr  or  cxcusa  roencr.  s<>3 

Aad  llBllefCfis  Into  m«B9  &cis,        Afidbadc-byttuts^cf  ssadrrncU, 

To  ]ej*  thakt  IbmI  ddyte. 
With  nioiuiis^offiis  lesiagis*:       AJiace !  diat  cocitis  of  noMe  kingis 

Of  iliaa  cm  nerir  be  <|a]rte* ! 

AVAKICK  is  ttihered  in  lif  a  troop  of  extordooexs,  and  oth«T  miv 
crcants,  p^trocUed  by  the  magician  Warlock,  or  the  dcmoa  of  the 
covetous  :  «'bo  vomit  oq  esich  other  torrents  of  melted  gold,  bluing 
fike  vild-hre :  and  as  the>-  are  emptied  at  every  discharge,  the  devils 
rtpicnijb  their  throats  with  fresh  supplies  of  the  liquefied  metal*. 

Si  jji'H  does  not  join  the  dance  till  he  is  called  twice :  and  his  com- 
psnioas  are  so  slow  of  tnotioo,  that  they  cannot  keep  up  nith  the  rest, 
udess  they  are  roused  from  their  lethargy  by  being  sometimes  trarmcd 
«iU>  a  gtitnpse  ofhcll-fitc'. 

Syne  Swirnes,  at  the  seccound  bidditig, 
Come  I)k  a  sow  out  of  a  midding*, 

Full  sicpy  was  his  grunyic'. 
Mony  sweir  bumbard  belly-huddroun", 
Mony  slute  daw  and  slcpy  duddroun'', 

Him  servii  ay  with  sounyic". 
He  drew  tliam  forth  intill  a  chcnyic", 
And  BelliaU,  with  a  brydill  reynic", 

Evir  lascht  on  the  lunyie". 
1  daunce  they  were  so  slow  of  feit        That  gail  them  in  the  fyre  a  hcit 

And  maid  tham  quicker  of  conyie'*. 

LvsT  enters,  neighing  like  a  horse",  and  is  led  by  Idleness.  When 
)i-  iiiociatcs  mingle  in  the  dance,  their  visages  burn  red  like  the 
stone".  The  remainder  of  the  stanza,  although  highly  cbarac- 
;_:  ,  al,  is  too  obscene  to  be  transcribed.  But  this  gave  no  offence. 
Their  manners  were  too  indcUcate  to  be  shocked  at  any  indecency.  I 
do  not  mean  that  these  manners  had  lost  tlicir  delicacy,  but  that  they 
lud  not  yet  acquired  the  sensibility  arising  from  civilisation.  In  one 
of  the  Scoilish  interludes  of  this  age,  written  by  a  fashionable  court- 
pod,  among  other  ridiculous  obscenities,  the  trying  on  of  a  Spanish 
padlock  in  public  makes  a  part  of  theatrical  representation. 

GurrryNV  brings  up  the  tear  ;  whose  insatiable  rout  are  incessantly 
calling  out  for  meat  and  drink,  and  .ilihougli  they  arc  drenched  by  the 
dcviU  with  draughts  of  mclicd  lead,  they  still  ask  for  more. 

I  fUckbiicn.  '  I.ye- 

'  *^'    -nden,    whi»{>m.    To  rmtiit  in  M#  Htr,  or  kitnply    to    roamJ,  <$n%  to  wltiipn 

:ie%.  'Free.  *  St.  vi 

•  DiineMn  »St-'..„      v..,«,  I»  lily.  JnmkcnilOM* 

.Me,  tpcUTC.  ^  '  im  wilh  lafT. 

n.  1'  TluMig  of  Uatker. 

in  on  tbclowL  ^^   s  .         

ks  ■  tacU  lunc'  The  t'ri:..'..!  ..i.>.,'i>  i.c-:J  uutbcujiUiimL 


Dnnk,  ay  thay  cryirv 

The  feynds  gave  them 

Thair  lovcry*  was 

At  this  infernal  dance  no  minstreU  d 

ever  went  to  hell ;  except  one  who  c 

TJZo  'Vk"  '"^'"'""^'^  in  hell  iy  M 

ftclo  .     This  circumstance  seems  an  J 

The    concluding    stanza   is    entirttl- 

Dunbar,  as  I  have  already  obser%ed.  ^ 

^Z    TT;   7'^'= -""'"al  antipathy  be 
U^c    Highlanders  was    excessive,  and 

Mahoun,  or  Mahomet,  having  a  desir 
fiend  is  commissioned  to  fetch   Madi 

ttrHTK^""^'''"'^^^-  ^^^°°"»» 
to  publish  his  sumnions,  he  gathers  ab 
t.rslu  pun  J  who  soon  took  up  great  tt 
Umiagants  began  to  chatter  like  rooks 
barous  language:  and  the  devil  is  so  s 
that  he  throws  them  down  to  his 
with  smoke. 

Than  cryd  Mahoun  kor  i 
Syn  ran  a  feynd  to  fetch 

Farnorthwart  inan 
Be  he  the  correnoth  had 
trsche  men  so  gadderit  1 

In  hell  grit  rume  tha; 

'  Hot  lead  lodfiKt  ..  i.r^    ^H 


i    so  3 
;  (]m| 
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Thac  turmagantis*  with  tag  and  tatter 
FuU  loud  in  Ersche  begout  to  clatter, 

And  rowp*  lyk  revin  and  ruke. 
The  devil  sa  devit^  wes  with  thair  yell 
That  in  the  deepest  pot  of  hell 

He  smorit  them  with  smoke*. 

'I  hare  been  prolix  in  my'citations  and  explanations  of  this  poem, 
because  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  imagination  of  Dunbar  is  not  less 
suited  to  satirical  than  to  sublime  allegory :  and  that  he  is  the  first 
poet  who  has  appeau-ed  with  any  degree  of  spirit  in  this  way  of  writing 
since  Pierce  Plowman.  His  Thistle  and  Rose,  and  GOLDEN 
Terge,  arc  generally  and  justly  mentioned  as  his  capital  works:  but 
the  natural  complexion  of  his  genius  is  of  the  moral  and  didactic  cast. 
The  measure  of  this  poem  is  partly  that  of  Sir  Thopas  in  Chaucer : 
and  hence  we  may  gather  by  the  way,  that  Sir  Thopas  was  anciently 
vi«wed  in  the  light  of  a  ludicrous  comptosition.  It  is  certain  that  the 
pageants  and  interludes  of  Dunbar's  age  must  have  quickened  his  in- 
vention to  form  those  grotesque  groupes.  The  exhibition  of  MORALITIES 
was  now  in  high  vogue  among  the  Scotish.  A  morality  was  played  at 
the  marriage  of  James  IV.  and  the  princess  Margaret.  Mummeries, 
which  they  call  Gvsarts,  composed  of  moral  personifications,  are  still 
known  in  Scotland:  and  even  till  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
especially  among  the  festivities  of  Christmas,  itinerant  maskers  were 
admitted  into  the  houses  of  the  Scottish  nobUity 


■ 


SECTION      XXXI 

Another  of  the  distinguished  luminaries,  that  marked  the  restora- 
tion of  letters  in  Scotland  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
centur>',  not  only  by  a  general  eminence  in  elegant  erudition,  but  by  a 
cultivation  of  the  vernacular  poetry  of  his  country,  is  Gawain  Douglas. 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  bom  in  the  year  1475*. 
According  to  the  practice  of  that  age,  especially  in  Scotland,  his  edu- 
cation perhaps  commenced  in  a  grammar-school  of  one  of  the  mo- 
l^tcries;    there  is  undoubted  proof,  that    it    was   finished  at  the 


I  I>«rS-   - 


^.  .1,.-.  „..t  n.^.ii  flic  common  idea  .innCAfd  to  .'.rwi.Ti-iin/,      nf  ir.nte^l 

ic»  of  wiMli  •n<l 

ailed  i.'  '  '•     'I""  l"^  ■  ?f 

(lieir  cou>»>  t  .".•.■      -" -- ^iii  of  ihi*  p^-;i.  .  vf^ 

•Icou  e<l«or  ol  Anchkt  scottism  tutMS,  Uicly  puUiJ^J  liyiu  Lor<l  IljinlJuiU  >  Mi-S. 
i3  u>  whom  I  Rcummeod  «  luk,  for  which  he  is  »iU  qualified.  The  Uutury  of  Scotuih 
Poetry 

>  Cti^lcreJ  hoarvly.  »    Ocsfcncd. 

>  llunic.  Hisr.  t>ovci.  |k  (If. 


«ST.»i. 


1  Funnipn.— A.  U. 
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university  of  Paris.  It  is  probable,  as  he  was  intended  for  the  sacred 
function,  that  he  was  sent  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
canon  law  :  in  consequence  of  a  decree  promulgated  by  James  I.,  vbich 
tended  in  some  degree  to  reform  the  illiteracy  of  the  ck-rj^,  as  It  in- 
joined,  that  no  ecclesiastic  of  Scotland  should  be  preferred  to  a  prebend 
of  any  value  without  a  competent  skill  in  that  science*.  Among  other 
high  promotions  in  the  churcli,  which  his  very  singular  accoiapluh- 
ments  obtained,  he  was  provost  of  the  collegiate  church  r>f  St  Giles 
at  Edinburgh,  abbot  of  the  opulent  convent  of  Abbe r I  -md 

bishop  of  Dunkeld.     He  appears  also  to  have  been  noiu  ,  ihc 

queen  regent  to  the  archblshoprick,  either  of  Glasgow,  or  of  Sl  An- 
drew's :  but  the  appointment  was  repudiated  by  the  pope'.  In  the  year 
1513,  to  avoid  the  persecutions  of  the  duke  of  .Mbany,  he  fled  from 
Scotland  into  England,  and  wasmost  graciously  received  by  Henry  VIII. 
who,  in  consideration  of  his  literary  merit,  allowed  him  a  liberal  pen- 
sion'. In  England  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Polydorc  Virgil, 
one  of  the  classical  scholars  of  Henry's  court'.  He  died  of  the  plague 
in  London,  and  was  buried  in  the  Savoy  church,  in  the  year  1 521'. 

In  his  early  years  he  translated  Ovid's  ART  OF  LoVE,  the  favorite 
Latin  system  of  the  science  of  gallantry,  into  Scottish  metre,  which  is 
now  lost'.  In  the  year  1513,  and  in  tlie  space  of  sixteen  months',  he 
translated  into  Scottish  heroics  the  Eneid  of  Virgil,  with  the  additional 
thirteenth  book  by  Maphcus  Vcgius,  at  the  request  of  his  noble  patroo 
Henry  earl  of  Sinclair*.  Hut  it  was  projected  so  early  as  the  year  1 501. 
For  in  one  of  his  poems  written  that  year",  he  promises  to  Venus  a 
translation  of  Virgil,  in  atonement  for  a  ballad  he  had  published  against 
her  court :  and  when  the  work  was  finished,  he  tells  Lord  Sinclair,  that 
he  had  now  made  his  peace  with  Venus,  by  translating  the  poem  which 
celebrated  the  actions  of  her  son  Eneas'".  No  metrical  version  of  a 
classic  had  yet  appcaticd  in  English  ;  except  of  Boethius,  who  scarcely 
deserves  that  appellation.  Virgil  was  hitherto  commonly  known, 
only  by  Caxton's  romance  on  the  subject  of  the  Eneid  ;  vhich, 
our  author  says,  no  more  resembles  Virgil,  than  the  devil  is  like 
St.  Austin". 

I  l*sc  Reb.  Crst.  Scot.  Lib.  ix. 

•  Tliynr.e,  Continuat.  Hiir.  Scot.  455. 

>  Hollintli.  Scots.  307.— iii.  879.  •  Bale,  xW.  58. 

8  Weever.  FuK.  MoH.  p.  446.     And  Slillincfl-  Oric.  DniT.  p.  54- 

*  £(1il.  Ivdinb.  fal.  17IU.  p.  481.     In  the  tCKi^lLX,  ur  ti'tU)Gt;&,  to  L.ord  Sindaire.      I  beficv* 

ih t....r'.  ..  trnc  is  KoDRRT  KiteEOAiKK.  a  Scotchman.    Thia  tratuUtion  woi  fira  pnuicii  t* 

I  4ta.  U.  Iclt. 

Ghst.  Scot.  IiTj.  ix.j).  370.  Rora-  1675. 

, .„   I ,  ut  iupr.  '  The  I'alick  of  HuNoim.  ad  calcem. 

10  trti-  ui  «upr. 

•1  Pdoi-oouii  to  tlie  TraiuUlion.  ti  5.    Tlie  MSS.  irotei  wriien  in  ttic  iiurtin  tiT  •  copf  •> 
the  old  qlo.   f.i:...  .,  ..f  .■,..  i,,.„.  i.,i.,,m    V>v    l-,.r,..l,    l„,.,.,>    >.;.„  I,    l.,0„.,.   N., ..!...„    Ill.n 

'•"»■  P  5!?,' 

a  410.     Thr 
Sa.  Jtuj.  114.  O'-j  / —  —    ■ —  -— --    ' -,-.— ^^...  ,. — 
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Ins  translation  is  executed  with  equal  spirit  and  fidelity  :  and  is  a 
proof,  that  the  lowland  Scotch  and  English  languages  were  now  nearly 
the  same.  I  mean  the  style  of  composition ;  more  especially  in  the 
gtaring  affectation  of  anglicising  Latin  words.  The  several  books  arc 
introduced  with  metrical  prologties,  which  arc  often  highly  poetical  ; 
and  shew  that  Dnui^las's  proper  walk  was  original  poetry.  In  the  pro- 
logue to  the  sixth  book,  he  wishes  for  the  Sybill's  golden  bough,  to 
enable  him  to  follow  his  master  Virgil  through  the  dark  and  dangerous 
labyrinth  of  the  infernal  regions'.  But  the  most  conspicuous  of  these 
prologues  is  a  description  of  May.  The  greater  part  of  which  1  will 
insen*. 

As  fresche  Aurore,  to  mychty  Tithonc  spous, 
Ischit'  of  her  saffron  bed,  and  euyr*  hous, 
In  crammesy*  cl.id  and  granite  violate, 
H  With  sanguync  cape,  the  selvage"  purpurate  ; 

H  Unschet'  the  wyndois  of  hir  large  hall, 

^M  Spred  all  with  rosis,  and  full  of  balmc  royalL 

B  And  eik  the  hevinly  portis  cristallyne 

awarpis  brade,  the  warlde  till  iUumyne. 
:  twynkling  stremouris'  of  the  orient 
H  Sched  purpour  sprayngis  with  gold  and  asure  ment'. 

H  Eous  the  stede,  with  ruby  hammys  rede, 

H  Abouf  the  se^-is  hftis  funh  his  hede 

H  Of  culloure  sore,  and  somedele  broun  as  bcry, 

^M  For  to  alichtin  and  glad  our  emispcry  ; 

H  The  flambc  out  brastin  at  the  ncis  thirlis.— 

H  Quhil  schortlic.  with  the  blesand'*  tc»rche  of  day, 

H  Abulzeii"  in  his  lemand'-  fresche  array, 

H  Furth  of  his  palice  ryall  ischit  Phcbus, 

^1  With  golden  croim  and  visage  glorious, 

^M  Crisp  hari$'\  bricht  as  chrissolitc  or  thopas; 

H  For  quhais  hew'*  mycht  nane  behold  his  lace: 

^1  The  fine  sp.irkis  brasting  from  his  ene, 

H  To  purge  the  air,  and  gilt  the  tender  grene.— 

^1  The  auriat  phanis"  of  his  irone  soveranc 

H  With  ghtterand  glance  oversprcd  the  octiane"; 

H  The  large  fludis,  lemand  all  of  licht, 

H  Bot  with  ane  bicnk"  of  his  supernal  sicht, 

H  For  to  behald,  it  was  ane  glore  to  sc 

H  The  stabillyt'*  wyndis.  and  the  calmyt  se ; 

H  The  soft  scssoun'",  the  firmament  serene ; 

^  The  loune  illuminate  arc*,  atid  lirlh'"  amcne : 

>  la  the  Pmloqus  10  the  eighth  book,  the  sUitendve  nunau  of  Pierot  Pl< 

'ngc^iio.  *Iuu0l  <  Ivory.  *Ciiui>0lk 

*  Soce*  r  Unhurt,  i  e.  opened.  <l  Strcamesm. 

•  5«tr«-jW  m'lngtd  with,  ftc.  1"  ni  - .'    ■ 
■    "  '                       QoaUiol 

^L^'   * .  .  .  *  jne*.  nf  ipoUL  •'■  i.-   

^mlf  Uxly  oiib  oac  (kuix.  >•  Scttloi,  cainwd. 

"■  •»  Aif  wUhoat  wind,  &c  «•  Frilk. 


Under  the  fete  of  Phobus? 
Wod  and  forest  obumbrat^ 

Withschaddoisschenesdi, 

Ofkirkis,  easterns,  and  ilk 
Stude  payntit,  evckr  fan-  „' 

tL  f  ."'  """'^  f^'astis  havS 
Wifh  Ti*  "°PP'*'  ^nd  the 

Kend^-ng  sum  place  the  J^ 
AlsferascataJtheJangsS^ 

And  blyssful  blossomys  inX 

-n:  '^'"^.  rank  ouerspred  th*. 
The  blomit  hauthornc  cled  hi. 
FuxthoffreschebuTgeouS^^ 

'  Sand,  ginyel 

jS^;*''"-  "•'^•'7?H-o-«  ™te;5S 

'  Portrayed.  JSS  »i'innl>«id<«d  witi,  »t^ 
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Endlanp  the  trarileys'  dyd  on  twistis  hing, 
The  loukit'  buttouns  on  the  gemyt  treis 
Outrspredand  leuis  of  naturis  tapestryis. 
Soft  ^resy  verdoure  eftir  balmy  schouris. 
On  curland  stalkis  s)inland  to  thare  flowris: 
Bchaldand  thame  sa  mony  divers  hew 
Sum  piers',  sum  pale,  sum  burnet,  and  sum  blew, 
Sum  gres,  sum  gowlis,  sum  purpure,  sum  san^^ane, 
i  Blanchit  or  broun,  fauch  zallow  mony  ane, 
ISum  heuinly  colourit  in  celestial  gre, 
^Suin'  watty  hewii  as  the  haw  wally*  se. 
And  sum  departe  in  freklis  rede  and  quhytc, 
Sum  bricht  as  gold  with  aureate  leuis  l)ie. 
iThcdasy  didon*  crede  hir  crownel  smalc, 
f  And  eucry  flour  unlappit  in  the  dale, 
In  battil  gers'  burgeouns,  the  banwart  wyld, 
The  clauir,  catcluke,  and  the  cammomylde; 
.The  llourdelyce  furth  sprede  his  heuynly  hew, 
■  Floure  damas,  and  columbe  blak  and  blew, 
'  Sere  downis  smal  on  dentilioun',  sprang, 
[The  zoung  grcnc"  blomit  strabery  leus  ninang, 
ICimp  jereflouris'"  thareon  leuis  unschet. 
j  Fresche  prymrois,  and  the  pourpour  violet, 
The  rois  knoppis,  tctand  furth  thare  hede. 
Can  chyp,  and  kyth  thare  vernale  lippis  rede, 
Crysp  skarlet  leuis  sum  schedd  and  baith  at  attanis, 
Kcst"  fragrant  smel  amyd  fra  goldin  granis", 
Heuinlic  lyllyis,  with  lokker  and  toppis  quhvte, 
Opynnit  and  schew  thare  creistis  redemyte'-'. 
The  balmy  vapour  from  thare  sylkyn  croppis 
Distilland  halesum  sugurat  hony  droj^pis, 
And  sylvcr  schakeris"  gran  fra  leuis  hing. 
With  chrystal  sprayngis  on  the  verdure  zing : 
The  plane  pouaerit  with  semelie  seitis  sound, 
ficdyit  ful  of  dewy  pcirlys  round  ; 
[So  that  ilk  burgeon,  syon,  herbc,  or  floure, 
'Wox  all  cnbalmit  of  thefresche  liquour. 
And  baithit  hait  did  in  dulce  humouris  tlete, 
Quhareof  the  beis  wrocht  thare  hony  swetc.— 


£*(aliers  for  vine*. 
EnckjHd.     Gcmmcd- 


B  and  wmvy. 


•  Unbnid. 


>  Red.  »  W/iichet. 

r  Gnus  cinbaitcllciL 
•  Young  wcol*. 
TTit  S^..iiii  »..i,i  is  Btaxtt 
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Swannis'  souchis  throw  out  i'  ij'  redis, 

Ouer  all  the  lorhis''  ami  lln; 
Sersand  by  kyiid  anc  place  qi....ii..  i,.cy  suld  lay; 
Phcbus  rede  foiile  his  turale  crcist  can  stere, 
Oft  strelcandfurthhis  hckkil  crawand  clerc 
Amyd  the  wortis.  and  the  rutis  Rent. 
Pickland  hys  racte  in  alayis  quharc  he  went. 
His  wyftis  T oppa  and  Partolet  hym  by, 
As  bind  al  t)ine  that  hantis  byframy ; 
The  payntit  puwne*  paysand  with  plumys  gym, 
Kcst  up  his  tale  ane  proud  picsand  quhile  rym*, 
Ischrowdit  in  his  fedderane  britht  and  schene, 
Schapand  the  prent  of  Argois  hiindreth  enc  ; 
Ainang  the  bronys"  of  the  olyue  twisiis. 
Sere  smale  floulis,  wirkand  crafty  nestis, 
Endlang  the  hcdgeis  thik,  and  on  rank  akis^ 
Ilk  bird  rciosand  withtharc  mirthful  makis  : 
In  corncris  and  clcre  fenestcris  of  glas 
Full  bescly  Arachne  wcuand  was, 
To  kn>t  hyr  ncttis  and  hyr  wobbis  sle, 
Tharcwith  to  cauch  the  litil  migc'  or  tie: 
Under  the  bcwis  bene  in  lufcly  valis. 
Within  fermance  and  parkis  clois  of  palis, 
The  bustuous  bukkis  rakis  furth  on  raw, 
Heirdis  of  hertis  throw  the  thyck  wod  schaw. 
The  zoung  fownys  followand  the  dun  davs", 
Kiddis  skippand  throw  ronnys  cftir  rais'', 
In  lesuris"  and  on  Icyis  litill  lammcs 
Full  tail  and  trig  socht  bletand  to  thare  daiiunes. 
On  salt  strcmes  wolk  Dorida  and  Thetis, 
By  rj-nnand  strandis,  njTnphs  and  naiades, 
Sic  as  we  cicpe  wcnschis  and  damysscllis. 
In  gersy  grauis  wandcrand  by  spring  wcllis, 
Of  blomcd  branchis  and  flouris  quhyte  and  rede 
PIcltand  their  lusty  chaplcttis  for  thare  hcdc: 
Sum  sang  ring  sangis,  Icdis,  and  roundis. 
With  vocis  sthil,  quhil  all  the  dale  resoundis. — 
Dame  naturismenstralis  on  that  uthyr  parte, 
Thare  blissful  bay  intonyng  euery  arte, 

I  That  Milton  had  hi«  eye  upon  lhi»  pi^uge  is  plain,  from  hii  defcribine  the  «w«fi«  lh«a 
■od  neacock,  in  this  uMct,  and  with  acvecml  of  the  attribulea  that  our  auUior  ha*  givcB  C 
Sm  I'akad,  L>  vii.  438.  K<|. 


The  Swan  with  airlied  neck 

<-'  "t.itr  w n.,!!,-."  '....'■Mly,  row* 


J\- 


'  rion  soundi 
,:ay  train 


Of  rautbow*  Afiil  tuirry  eyca. 
(ling.  *  tAVt*. 

sock.  » Wtied-rim.  •  Branches.  '  Oaln. 
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To  bete  ihare  amouris  of  thare  nychlis  bale, 

The  nicrlc.  the  iriauys,  and  the  nychtingalc, 

\'    ■'         -        ;i5  myrlhfuUy  funh  brisl, 
j  1  II  qiiha  miclu  do  chnk  it  best  : 

'1  iiv  ,.,.>,,>  ,....^.i'  croudis  and  pykkis  on  the  ryse. 

The  stirhngchangisdiuet^  steiiynnys  nyse*, 

The  sparrow  chirmis  in  the  walhs  clyft, 

Goldspiiik  and  Hntqiihite  fordynnand  the  Iyft\ 

The  gukkow  gahs*,  and  so  quhittcris  the  quale, 

Quhil  ryvcris  reirdil',  schawis,  and  euery  dale, 

And  tcndir  iwistis  trj-mblit  on  the  trcis. 

For  birdis  sang,  and  bemyng  of  tlie  beis, 

In  werbhs  dulce  of  heuinlie  annonyis. 

The  larkisloude  releischand"  in  the  skyis, 

Louis  thare  lege'  with  lonys  curious  ; 
■  Bayth  to  dame  Natur,  and  the  fresche  Venus, 
LKcndring  hie  laudis  in  thare  obseniancc, 
rOuhais  suggourit  throttis*  made  glade  hartis  dance, 
lAnd  al  smal  foulis  singis  on  the  spray  ; 

Wdcum  the  lord  of  licht,  and  lampc  of  day, 
SWelcum  foslerare  of  tcndir  herbis  grcnc, 
iJN'clcura  quhikkynnar  of  flurist  tlouris  schenc, 
Vclcum  support  of  eucry  nite  and  vane, 
/clcum  confort  of  al  kind  frutcand  granc, 
/dcuni  the  birdis  bcild'-'  apoun  the  brerc, 
/clcuni  maister  and  rculare  of  the  zcrc, 

Wclcum  welcfare  of  husbandis  at  the  plewis", 

VVflcum  rcparare  of  woddis,  treis,  and  bcwis, 

Wclcum  dcpayntcr  of  the  blomyt  medis, 

Welcum  ihc  lyffe  of  eucry  thing  that  sprcdis, 

Welcum  storare"  of  all  kynd  bestial, 

Welcum  be  thy  bricht  bcmcs  gladand  al". 

■-  luncv  lu  Chauocr'tCocKOWE  A>(oNioiiTin:AL«,thelaaeriiaidiociin>i,  v.  ijs. 

And  chat  tor  ihat  «kit  ocy  ocy  I  CKSM. 
,  /  try.    luL  Cruf,i/w,    The  word  is  uft<il  wiib  more  proprtecy,  in  Adam  Davic't 
r  Ai,nAi<CK>,  wriiicii  111  «3i>-  f»l-  55-  ^<^  '■    |S«  ""pt  i  m>  J 

lltaeorjr,  and  loflgiih  (hcday,  Ladia  lovca  tolas  and  play, 

Swaynn  JuctU.  liiyjtij  turtiay, 
Syngiih  the  nyjtyngale,  cscutTii  th«  Jay. 

rOiaocer  of  the  nijshiincalc     Cocit.  U  *.  1317. 

Dm  DOMINI  \.i.tm  B*i>  he  ciic  and  calk. 

iFriar  u  taid  to  tnlr,  Wira  Of  B.  Paou  v.  8jj.  •  Rfrwwndcd. 

■tins.  '  I'niicd  ilKit  Lddy  NArvxc 

i«d  Throau.  »  Who  bufld.  w  rioughi. 

rtof«f 

I  la  Uw  laii.ntcalioncd  cxcdlenc  old  poem,  Auiumii  Ea  umchcd  wtih  these  circum^taoeea, 

• •  ; ~  •,  Per—  '"  '  i-i-  > -1 '.im. 

Ill' 

,,^,,,     na.,..  T^   ,„     ,...-    .,>■.,.  1T,C...,„.  ,.., ., «, 

I  h*  «eni  ten  Into  VndB  Moo  iu<r«ayi<a  lar  to  (yodc^ 
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The  poetical  beauties  of  this  specimen  will  be  relished  by  every 
reader  who  is  fond  of  lively  touches  of  fancy,  and  rural  imagerj-.  But 
the  verses  will  have  another  merit  with  those  critics  who  love  to  con- 
template the  progress  of  composition,  and  to  mark  the  original  work- 
ings of  genuine  nature  ;  as  they  are  the  effusion  of  a  mind  not  overlaid 
by  the  descriptions  of  other  poets,  but  operating,  by  its  own  force  and 
bias,  in  the  delineation  of  a  vernal  landscape,  on  such  objects  as  really 
occurred.  On  this  account,  they  deserve  to  be  better  understood  ;  and 
1  have  therefore  translated  them  into  plain  modem  English  prose.  In 
the  meantime,  this  experiment  will  serve  to  prove  their  native  excel- 
lence. Divested  of  poetic  numbers  and  expression,  they  still  retain 
their  poetry ;  and,  to  use  the  comparison  of  an  elegant  writer  on  a 
like  occasion,  appear  like  Ulysses,  still  a  king  and  conqueror  although 
disguised  like  a  peasant,  and  lodged  in  the  cottage  of  the  herdsman 
Eumacus. 

'  Fresh  Aurora,  the  wife  of  Tithonus,  issued  frotn  her  saffron  bed, 
'  and  ivory  house.  She  was  cloathed  in  a  robe  of  crimson  and  violet- 
'  colour  ;  the  cape  vcnnilion,  and  the  border  purple  :  she  opened  the 
'  windows  of  her  ample  hall,  overspread  with  roses,  and  tilled  with 
'  balm,  or  nard.  At  the  same  time,  the  crystal  gates  of  heaven  were 
'  thrown  open,  to  illumine  the  world.  The  glittering  streamers  of  the 
'  orient  diffused  purple  streaks  mingled  with  gold  and  azure. — The 
'  steeds  of  the  sun,  in  red  harness  of  rubies,  of  colour  brown  as  the 
'  berr)',  lifted  their  heads  above  the  sea,  to  glad  our  hemisphere:  ihc 
'  flames  burst  from  their  nostrils  : — WTiile  shortly,  apparelled  in  bis 
'  luminous  array,  Phebus,  bearing  the  blazing  torch  of  day,  issued  fiwa 
'  his  royal  palace  ;  with  a  golden  crown,  glorious  visage,  curled  lodes 
'  bright  as  the  chrysoUte  or  topaz,  and  with  a  radiance  intolerable — 
'  The  ticry  sparks,  bursting  from  his  eyes,  p\irged  the  air,  and  gilded 
'  the  new  verdure. — The  golden  vanes  of  his  throne  covered  llic  ocean 
'  with  a  glittering  glance,  and  the  broad  waters  were  all  in  a  blaze,  at 
'  the  first  glimpse  of  his  ap|>earance.  It  was  glorious  to  sec  the  winds 
'  appeased,  the  sea  becalmed,  the  soft  season,  the  serene  firmnmcnt, 
'  the  still  air,  and  the  beauty  of  the  watery  scene.  The  silvrr-sr.ded 
'  fishes,  on  the  gravel,  gliding  hastily,  as  it  were  from  ih  ^n, 

'through  clear  streams,  with  fins    shining  brown   as  <-  nd 

'  chissel-tails,  darted  here  and  there.  The  new  lustre,  cnliglucning 
'all  the  land,  beamed  on  the  small  pebbles  on  the  sides  of  rivers,  and 
'  on  the  strands,  which  looked  like  beryl :  while  the  reflection  of  the 
'  rays  played  on  the  banks  in  variegated  gleams  ;  and  Flora  threw 
'  forth  her  blooms  under  the  feet  of  the  sun's  brilliant  horses.  The 
'  bladcd  soil  was  embroidered  with  various  hues.  Both  wood  and 
'  forest  were  darkened  with  boughs  ;  which,  reflected  from  the  ground, 
'  gave  a  shadowy  lustre  to  tlie  red  rocks.  Towers,  turrets,  battlements, 
'and  lii^h  pinnacles,  of  churches,  castles,  and  every  fair  city,  seemed 
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p:iimcd  ;  and,  together  with  every  bastion  and  story,  expressed 

*  ihcir  own  shape  on  the  plains.     The  glebe,  fearless  of  the   northern 

*  blasts,  spread  her  broad  bosom. — The  corn-crops,  and  the  new-sprung 

*  barley,  recloathcd  the  earth  with  a  gladsome  garment. — The  varie- 
'  gated  vesture  of  the  valley  covered  the  cloven  furrow  ;  and  the  barley- 

*  lands  were  diversified  with  flowery  weeds.  The  meadow  was  be- 
' sprinkled  with  rivulets:  and  the  fresh  moisture  of  the  de\v>'  night 
'  restored  tlie  herbage  which  the  cattle  had  cropped  in  the  day.  The 
'  blossoms  in  the  blowing  garden  trusted  their  heads  to  the  protection 
'of  the  young  sun.  Rank  ix'y-leaves  overspread  the  wall  of  the  ram- 
*pait.  The  blooming  hawthorn  cloathcd  all  his  thorns  in  flowers. 
'The  budding  clusters  of  the  tender  grapes  bung  end-long,  by  their 
'tendrils,  from  the  trellises.    The  gems  of  the  trees  unlocking,  cx- 

*  ponded  themselves  into  the  foliage  of  Nature's  tajjcstry.    There  was 

*  a  soft  verdure  after  balmy  showers.  The  flowers  smiled  in  various 
'  colours  on  the  bending  stalks.    Some  red,  &c.    Others,  ^vatchet,  Lkc 

*  ihe  blue  and  wavy  sea  ;  speckled  with  red  and  white  ;  or,  bright  as 
•gold.  The  daisy  unbraided  her  little  coronet.  The  grass  stood  em- 
'  battclled,  with  banewort,  &c.  The  seeded  down  flewfrom  thedandclion. 

*  Young  weeds  appeared  among  the  leaves  of  the  strawberries.  Gay 
'  gilliflowers,  &c.  The  rose  buds,  putting  forth,  offered  their  red  vernal 
'  lips  to  be  kissed  ;  and  diflJ'used  fragrance  from  the  crisp  scarlet  that 
'  surrounded  their  golden    seeds.       Lilies,  with  white   curling   tops, 

*  shewed  tiieir  crests  open.     The  odorous  vapour  moistened  the  silver 

*  webs  that  hung  from  the  leaves.     The  plain  was  powdered  with  round 

*  dewy  pearls.     From  every  bud,  scyon,  herb,  and  flower,  bathed  in 

*  liquid  fragrance,  the  bee  sucked  sweet  honey. — The  swans  clamoured 
'  amid  the  rustling  reeds  ;  and  searched  all  the  lakes  and  gray  rivers 
'  where  to  build  their  nests.  The  red  bird  of  the  sun  lifted  his  coral 
'  crest,  crowing  clear  among  the  plants  and  rJ//«  ^«7r/,  picking  his  food 
'  from  cverj"  path,  and  attended  by  his  wives  Toppa  and  Partlet.  The 
'  painted  peacock  with  gaudy  plumes,  unfolded  his  tail  like  a  bright 
'  wheel,  inshroudcd  in  his  shining  feathers,  resembling  the  marks  of 
'  the  hundred  eyes  of  Argus.  Among  the  boughs  of  the  twisted  olive, 
'  the  small  birds  framed  their  artful  nests,  or  along  the  thick  hedges,  or 
'  rejoiced  with  their  merrj'  mates  on  the  tall  oaks.  In  the  secret  nook, 
'  or  in  the  clear  windows  of  glass,  the  spider  full  busily  wove  her  sly 
'  Dct,  to  ensnare  the  little  gnat  or  fly.     Under  the  boughs  that  screen 

*  the  valley,  or  within  the  pnle-inclosed  park,  the  nimble  deer  trooped 

*  in  runks,  the  h.irts  wandered  through  the  thick  woody  shaws,  and 

*  the  young  fawns  followed  the  dappled  does.  Kids  skipped  through 
'  the  briers  .iftcr  the  rocs  ;  and  in  the  pastures  and  leas,  the  Iambs, 
'/////  //>A/  and  trig,  bleated  to  their  dams.  Doris  and  Thetis  walked 
'  on  the  salt  ocean  ;  and  Nymphs  and  Naiads,  wandering  by  spring- 

*  wells  in  the  grassy  jjrovcs,  plaited  lusty  chaplets  for  their  ha.«^  <it 
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'  blooming  branches,  or  of  flowers  red  and  white.    They  sung,  and 

*  danced,  &c. — Meantime,  dame  Nature's  minstrels  raise  their  amorous 
'  notes,  the  ring-dove  coos  and  pitches  on  the  tall  copse,  the  starling 
'  whistles  her  varied  descant,  the  sparrow  chirps  in  the  clcftcd  wall ; 

*  the  goldfinch  and  linnet  filled  the  skies,  the  cuckow  cried,  die  quail 
•twittered;  while  rivers,  shaws,  and  every  dale  resounded;  and  the 
•tender  branches  trembled  on  the  trees  at  the  song  of  the  bitds,  and 

*  the  buzzing  of  the  bees,  &c.' 

This  Landscape  may  be  finely  contrasted  with  a  description  of 
Winter,  from  the  Prologue  to  the  seventh  book',  a  part  of  which  I 
will  give  in  literal  prose. 

'  The  fern  withered  on  the  miry  fallows  !  the  brown  moors  assumed 
'  a  barren  mossy  hue  :  banks,  sides  of  hills,  and  bottoms,  grew  white 
'and  bare:  the  cattle  looked  hoary  from  the  dank  weather:  the  wind 
'  tnade  the  red  weed  waver  on  the  dike:  from  crags  and  tlie  foreheads 
'  of  the  ycUow  rocks  hung  great  icicles,  in  length  like  a  spear:  the  soQ 
'  was  dusky  and  gray,  bereft  of  flowers,  herbs,  and  grass  :  in  every  hott 
'  and  forest,  the  woods  were  stripped  of  their  array.  Boreas  blew  his 
'  bugle  liom  so  loud,  that  the  solitarj'  deer  withdrew  to  the  dales  ;  the 
'  small  birds  flocked  to  the  thick  briers,  shunning  the  tempestuous 
'  blasts,  and  changing  their  loud  notes  to  chirping  :  the  cataracts 
'  roared,  and  every  linden-tree  whistled  and  brayed  to  the  sounding  of 
'  the  wind.  The  poor  labourers  •nieitt  wet  and  iveary^  dra^^Ud  in  tke 
'ffn.  The  sheep  and  shepherds  lurked  under  the  hanging  banks,  or 
'wild    broom.— Warm  from   the   chimney-side,  and   refreshed  with 

*  generwis  cheer.  I  stole  to  my  bed,  and  laid  down  to  sleep  ;  when  I 
'  saw  the  moon,  shed  through  the  windows  her  twinkling  glances,  and 
'  watery  light :    I  heard   the   homed  bird,  the    night-owl,  shrieking 

*  horribly  with  crooked  bill  from  her  cavern  :  I  heard  the  wild-geese, 
'  with  screaming  cries,  fly  over  the  city  through  the  silent  night.  I  was 
'soon  lulled  asleep;  till  the  cock  clapping  his  wings,  crowed  tliricc, 
•and  the  day  peeped.  I  waked  and  saw  the  moon  disappear,  and 
'  heard  the  jack-daws  cackle  on  the  roof  of  the  house.  The  cranes, 
"  prognosticating  tempests,  in  a  firm  phalanx,  pierced  the  air  with  voices 
'  sounding  like  a  trumpet    The  kite,  perched  on  an  old  tree,  fast  by 

*  my  chamber,  cried  lamentably,  a  sign  of  the  dawning  day.  I  rose, 
'and  half-opening  my  window,  perceived  the  morning,  livid,  wan, and 
'  hoary  ;  the  air  overwhelmed  with  vapour  and  cloud  ;  the  ground  stiff, 
'  gray,  and  rough  ;  the  branches  rattling  ;  the  sides  of  the  hills  looking 

*  black  and  hard  with  the  driving  blasts  ;  the  dew-drops  congealed  on 
'  the  stubble  and  rind  of  trees ;  the  sharp  hail-stones,  deadly  cold, 
'  hopping  on  the  thatch  and  the  neighbouring  causeway,  &c' 

B:Ue,  whose  titles  of  English  books  are  often  obscured  by  being  put 
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an,  recites  amon;'  ' 
aurea,  anJ   Com^ 
£.«,  our  author  sctms  to    b(jeak 
scd  to  his  patron  lord  Sinclair'. 


rioclical  wrorks,  his  Xarra 

Of  his  Narkatione 

the    EPItOGUE   to  VlRGlI 


1  have  also  a  strange  coantnand  [comment]  compyld. 
To  expone  strange  hystorycs  and  tcrmes  wild. 

erhaps  these  tales  were  the  fictions  of  ancient  raylhology.    VVhcihi 
He  C0MOEDI.E  were  sacred  interludes,  or  Mv.sturies,  for  the  stagi 
ronly  iacrcd  narratives;,  I  cannot  determine.     Another  of  his  origuu 
[poems  is  the  Palice  OF  Honour,  a  moral  vision,  written  in  the  y 
1501,  planned  on  the  design  of  the  Tablet  of  Ccbes,  and  imitatexl  i 
tbe  ck-gant  Latin  dialogue /?;  Tranpiilli/atf  Animi  oi  his  countryman 
^Florence  Wilson,  or  Florcntius  Volusenus',     It  was  first  printed 
iLondon,  in  i  ;53*.     The  object  of  this  allegory,  is  to  shew  the  instabilit; 
Fand  insufficiency  of  worldly  pomp,  and  to  prove,  that  a  constant  an 
I  ■undcviating   habit   of  virtue   is   the  only  way  to  true    Honour  am 
Happiness,  who  reside  in  a  magnificent  palace,  situated  on  the  summit 
cf  a  liigh  and  inaccessible  mountain.     The  allegory  is  illustrated  by  a 
,  variety  of  examples  of  illustrious  personages  ;  not  only  of  those,  who 
by  a  regular  perseverance  in  honourable  deeds  gained  admittance  into 
I  this  sjilendid  liabitation,  but  of  those,  who  were  excluded  from  it,  by 
[debasing  the  dignity  of  their  eminent  stations  with  a  vicious  and  un-, 
»nly  behaviour.    It  is  addressed,  as  an  apologue  for  the  conduct  of 

^,  to  Jxmcs  IV.;   is  adorned  with  many  pleasing  incidents 
iventurcs,  and  abounds  with  genius  and  learning. 


in 

I 

lit      I 


SECTION    XXXII. 


IWiTU  Dunbar  and  Douglass  I  join  sir  David  Lindesay,  although  perJ 
Haps  in  strictness  he  should  not  be  placed  so  early  as  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  appears  to  have  been  employed  in  several  offices ' 
about  tlie  person  of  James  V.,  from  the  infancy  of  that  monarch,  by 
•whom  he  was  much  beloved  ;  and  at  length,  on  account  of  his  singula 
skill  in  heraldry,  a  science  then  in  high  estimation  and  .-imong  tbfl 
most  polite  accomplishments,  he  was  knighted  and  appointed  Lioi 


Daa,; 

»l>»c:-....-. 


ixkiui  of  divuiuy,  pnnxoi  w  J>Jui  M^v*  Cww 
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king  of  arms  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Notwithstanding  these 
situations,  he  was  an  excellent  scholar^ 

Lyiidcsay's  principal  perfonnanccs  arc  'Hie  Dreme,  and  The 
MONARCHIE.  In  the  address  to  James  V.  prefixed  to  the  Droie,  he 
thus,  with  much  tenderness  and  elegance,  speaks  of  the  attention  he 
paid  to  his  majesty  when  a  child, 

When  thou  wes  young,  I  bare  thee  in  myne  armc 
Full  tenderlie,  till  thow  bcgouth  to  jcang-  ; 
And  in  thy  bed  oft  lappit  thee  full  wannc 
W'iih  lute  in  hand,  sync^  sweillie  to  ihce  sang. 

He  adds,  that  he  often  entertained  the  young  prince  with  various 
dances  and  gesticulations,  and  by  dressing  himself  in  feigned  charac- 
ters, as  in  an  interlude*.  A  new  proof  that  theatrical  diversions  were 
DOW  common  in  Scotland. 

Sumtyme  in  dansing  feirelie  I  flang, 

And  sumtyme  playand  fairsis*  on  the  flure  : 

And  sumtyme  lyke  ane  fcind"  transfigunilc. 
And  bumtyme  lyke  the  grieslie  gaist  of  Gy', 
In  divers  formis  oftymes  disfiguratc. 
And  sumtyme  dissagist  full  plesandlic^ 


1  \ , 

&c. 


^0 


\'JD  WORTHir  K 
.1  :ate  from  il>' 
itn  prinicd     1 


>Thcn. 
MI-LA v«T  (if  tJU  /Tinfu  CnTCt.  SiCMAT.  E.  ill. 

I  b\irc  (hy  grace  upon  my  b.ik : 
rirtii&tttd  Willi  many  bciid  iiiid  bck.— 
Th.in  I  licbiiftt  lonby  ihcfulc  — 
Kor  now  »onie  u  yte  dou  hir  pitic  ma 

f  Id  ifae  shape  ofs  fiend. 


—  ■—  As  itnc  cliapman  btircs  his  pak. 
And  sometimev  fttndlingis  cm  my  iiek, 

A-  ' '    'i  ihow  come  from  ibe  scule, 

I  It  ntc  better  ibaji 


t  1  -.  frolica. 

'lliL  ;:.'iciJy  i;hc.»»of  Guy  carl  of  Warwick. 
^IH^^uikJ,    oiuked*   to  nunkc  s\>on.    Sicxat.  D,    l 
tetctt  abuvc. 

So  ten  thy  birth  I  have  contLntinlUc 

And  siinuyme  Sew;ir,  Coppar,  and  Carrovr- 


Uc  adds,  what   Illustrates  the 


Den  occupyit,  and  ay  to  thy  plesour, 
That  ii,  •ewcff  and  cumvr  or  bullcr.     He  iTit 
and  eki^Cuhatlari    AlXerwards  he  enumc:-. 

^  have  at  lenlh  the 

''~''  ■*  '    '  '    '  nttii  Julius, 


'itlf  the  king's  stcrtit  Tkeutumr, 
II  own  worlo. 


'■CMth. 


^bk: 


And 


ilic  ijrixiw  and  ilicjc'j', 

Mailing, 
:  rcid  Liiii.  and  ('■ 


111-'  i^ai  Rymour,  venerable  Bedc,  and  Mc  wot  i. 

p.   7'.    ..  '    ''"1-    337- *■]     Thonia*  ihc   RiMOVR,  or 'i  i         iv.nilh  of 

£tc<eluvu(s  ^^i:i^  i^  ba^c  wrwie  a  pgcm  on  Sir  Trutiam-  KoU  UUMMfHi  kay*  lUu  aiory 
would  cxoecii  all  othcn. 

If  men  yt  ayd  a<  made  Thomas. 

Tful  if,  •  If  men  recited  tt  according  lo  the  original  composition  of  TTiomas  Erc*Idpun,  or  th« 
•RiMOi'ft.'  litnctcn**  Chron.  Append.  Prcf-  p.  loo.  vol.  i.  edit.  Heame.  Oxon.  jjjj.  BWu 
H«  floutisbed  about  i9&o.     1  do  not  uodentaod  the  vbio  Etiit,  and  the  CTtk  CATUTtc  *  but 
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n  Jlie  Prologue  to  the  Dreme,  our  niithor  discovers  strong  Lnlcnts 
for  high  clc-5crifition  and  rich  imagery.  In  a  morning  of  the  month  of 
January,  the  poet  quits  the  copse  and  the  bank,  now  destitute  of  ver- 
dure and  flowers,  and  walks  towards  the  sea-beach.  The  dawn  of  day 
is  exprc!iscd  by  a  bcauiifwl  and  brilliant  metaphor. 

By  this,  fair  Titan  with  his  lemis  licht 
Oer  all  the  land  had  sprcd  his  banner  bricht. 

In  his  walk,  musing  on  the  desolations  of  the  winter,  and  the  distance 
of  spring,  he  meets  Flora  disguised  in  a  sable  robe'. 

1  met  dame  Flora  in  dulc  wcid  dissgysit', 

I Quhilk  into  May  was  duke  and  delcctabill, 

^^^  With  stalwart'  storms  her  swcitncss  war  supprist, 

^^B  Her  hevinlie  hewis  war  turnid  into  sabill, 

^^M  Quhilk  umquihlc*  war  to  luflaris  amiabilj. 

^^H  Fled  from  the  frost  the  tender  flouris  I  saw 

^i  Under  dame  N,\tlris  mantill  lurking  law'. 

I       The  birds  arc  tlien  represented,  flocking  round  NATURE,  complaining 
severity  of  the  season,  and  calling  for  the  genial  warmth  of 
lor.    The  expostulation  of  the  lark  with  Aurora,  the  sun,  and  the 

kuonths,  is  conceived  and  conducted  in  the  true  spirit  of  poetry. 
'  Allacc,  AURORE,  tlic  syllic  lark  gan  cry, 
I  '  Quhare  has  thou  left  thy  balmy  liquour  swcit 

I  'That  us  rejoysit,  mounting  in  the  skyc? 

I  'Thy  sylvcr  dropps  are  tumit  into  slcit! 

'  O  fair  Phebus  where  is  thy  holsum  heit  ? 
I  »»♦♦•♦ 

i  *  Quh-iir  art  thou,  MaV,  with  Jitne  thy  sister  schcne, 

1  '  Weill  bordourit  with  dasyis  of  delyte  ? 

'  'And  gentiU  luun,  with  thy  mantill  grcnc 

'  Enainilit  with  rosis  rcid  and  quhytc .'' 

The  praet  ascends  the  clifls  on  the  sea-shore,  and  entering  a 
cavern  /iij;A  in  tht  crags,  sits  down  to  rej^isler  in  rhyme  somt  nttry 
mattr  of  antiqttitie.  He  compares  the  fluctuation  of  the  sea  with 
the  instability  of  human  affairs  ;  and  at  length,  being  comfortabi)' 
shrouded  from  the  fiUling  sleet  by  the  closeness  of  his  cavern,  ii 
lulicil  asleep  by  the  whistling  of  the  winds  among  the  rocks,  and 
the  besting  of  the  tide.    He  then  has  the  following  vision. 

He  sees  n  lady  of  great  beauty,  and  benignity  of  .ispcct ;  who 
s.iys,  blie  funics  to  sooth  his  melancholy  by  shewing  him  some 
new  -sjiouic I ■.••,.     Hcrcamc  is  Rememer-vxce.     Instantaneously  she 

I*  b  a  ma^uc  or  ma^qtienide.     Many  of  Lyiflffoy**  InterlmJe*  are  amnn|[  lyvi]  llytut* 

«•»  M>S   .rs,-  .i^l,  i...:i  ,,  .■n.1.,rr<..-i.i:i..K  ,.:.s.  .•„.-     (h CI  vi.i..   .VI  \l..»>i  itru. 


<ie«.  «  Once,  ene  wh>l«,  *  t«*. 


-~m — T^  -•»»,.- 


:x  ,„***, '^."'--fij 


iisll 


.   -T«  _^MEv«b    <ie  see*  nivr 

^"JTcr  for  pride  and  aXf.cS 
purgatory'.  "uiicry. 

Greund,„4;,„--„y< 
yuhat  phcc  ,s  tl.js,  a.,od  I 

yiiuilk  purgis  saulis  or  they 

andthcIiir"„Vh'"sU"T"'^ 
is  placed  in  a  vi  ,1      i  "'^ '"''" 

'Hfu,h.,;e\U;s'''rt^,rfh^7f 
ncics  ofthf  pa^j,       .""-'-^"n-     In  I 

-ur,tti;xrttr::tS'.-^-'-'' 

LlfcO  an  «M    C-^        .  '' 


!M»Uo«aoldFrenc),, 
IJlTCcstcorcr.  arc,,.' 
■  1  have  mcoticii-.l 
I-udcnj,..  a  „,on;: 
imh  lui.gl,,  oil;, , 
«ul>.   ann.   u,,    j 

^Cl'l;   ;,.,:       11.     . 
V  '■     11.      III. 

'•'I.  or  Tun 


Ao] 

OD  MoNDs,  cr 
'Ire  en  M  noble 


/■» 
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Qucnc  of  the  sea,  and  bcautic  of  the  nicht. 

I  Eun  1$  then  described,  with  great  force. 

Tlian  past  we  to  the  spheir  of  Phcbus  bricht, 
That  lusty  lamp  and  lantcme  of  the  hcvin  : 
And  gl.idcr  of  the  stcrris  with  his  hcht ; 
And  principal  of  all  the  planets  sevin, 
And  sate  in  myddis  of  ihamc  all  full  cvin  : 
As  roy'  royall  rolling  in  his  sphair 
Full  plesandlic  into  his  goldin  chair. — 

For  to  discrjTe  his  diademe  royall, 
Bordourit  about  svilh  stonis  schyning  bricht, 
His  goldin  car,  or  throne  iraperiall, 
The  four  stedis  that  drawiih  it  full  richt,  &c'. 
iThey  now  arrive  at  that  part  of  heaven  which  is  called  the  Chrys- 
rAUJN'E',  and  are  admitted  to  the  Empyreal,  or  heaven  of  heavens. 
Here  they  view  the  throne  of  God,  surrounded  by  the  nine  orders  of 
.ilh  ineffable  harmony*.     Neict  the  throne  is  the  Virgin 
II  of  queens,  'well  cumpanyit  with  ladyis  of  delyte.' 

^  iii.  The  twelve  si^iM  of  ihciodiac 

'  ■  r  ;  \'\2,  Satum,   Jupiier.  Man,   Sol, 

^  .     '  '.J  in  ihc  centre  of  univenal  uature. 

S  .  ii>  Uircc  elcmcnury  <phcre«,  fire,  air,  and 

■*■■  ^  rAin   Inkant,  niaites  a  very  t>oetic.il  luc 

c!  .                                              ipiues  iliat  the  wul  oi  the  child  haven. 

•  AWo  that  liigh  riBST  HOTixc  (niea*. 


f: 

39-      ■ 

I'ahI,   1 

^flMxr- 

■P' 

Ot  in  lit'  Elyiuui  fields,  &c 

^.  iii.  -483- 
-l>itally. 

:    —    '    '-ly  bontured  fi '~  *'" 

.    Lyndcsav  u  [ 

M'.ament  wniLf, 

,  v^u    lui    i>.      iuf>  idea  is  takcii 

x\\.  ».    llic  umc  system  U  iii  1 

GltK.  LlO.   C.  lA.  St.   60.  iCfJ.      Ai: 

They  pus  the  planets  seven,  and  pOiJi  llic  HxcU* 
And  iIlai  cry»uIUitc  .*-i<Lcre,  &c 


»  Sick  AT.  E.  I 


mJc 

'.  \    \-      ■  '.'    Ji  "I  ^itnt 
Ii':  Afchuigcl  Michdd 
I'ARAD.  L.  iii.  481. 


grmf4*  ffKtf  Oii  n//. 


OtC     I'ulUC,    I    Af 


Hid 
■■•■-.    .    .  i,;.l^tn 

-I  bcller  liffure  in 

:>ve  the  intluence 

ia»3^/  ...vi.nwM»  among  L*» 


Tftv  rotTK  <^QCADitR,  et  ognt  s<iuadr3  mitrutla 
la  mo  OKMNi  gira,  Kc 

Om.  Lltt  zyiii.  '96.  And  Spcnr.ef  yjicalts  <»r  l>ie  ntigel*  tinctnc  tn  Aeir  TwtKALL  TRtrLf- 
anw*.  Fjuft  Ul'.  i,  Itii.  ».  And  again,  in  his  Hymne  vf  Mlt.>v«nLY  LuVK.  See  tka 
riui,  UkPakt.  VmoiK.  iii.  *4t.  MiJioii  peilu|i*  ii  the  hut  psct  who  ka*  uttd  Ibis 
japitar  theory.     PaltAt).  I.,  v.  748. 

Re;:!.-      •• "-  ' 

Of 

I  great  digitiiy  i" 


'-  recencies 
'>")1'hren«>, 

,i'a\  amy. 


Otan,  rall'd, 

Innumcraitlis  bel..(e  ih'  ^ViuugUty'l  throng 


Yet  I  had  rather,  if  I  were 
Thy  service  in  some  grave: 
Such  as  may  make  thee  se. 
Before  thou  clothe  my  fane 
Such,  when  the  deep-trans] 
Above  the  wheeling  poles  ; 
Look  in,  and  see  each  bUsfi 
How  he  before  the  thunden 
Listening  to  what  unshorn  a 
To  th'  touch  of  golden  wires 
Immortal  nectar  to  her  king 
Then  passing  through  the  s] 
And  mistie  regions  of  wide  a 
And  hills  of  snow,  and  lofts  > 
May  tell  at  length  how  greer 
In  heaven's  defiance  musteri 

Remembrance  and  the  poet,  leavi. 
earth,  which  is  divided  into  three  parti 
recently  discovered,  would  have  been 
graphy ;  as  that  quarter  of  the  glob 
Ptolemy'.  The  most  famous  cities  a 
next  desires  a  view  of  Paradise  ;  tha 
every  flower.    It  is  represented  as  eleA 

Forthwith  from  all  the  endi 
Under  their  Hkikaschibs 
Ten  thouiand  thousand  en 
Standards  and  ywfalons,  t 
Stream  in  the  air^  and  for  < 
Of  HiBAacHiEs,  of  Oaon 
Such  splendid  and  «nHi">-  '— ' 
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air,  h\  3  climate  of  perpetual  serenity*.  From  a  /at'r  fountain,  spring- 
ing in  the  midst  of  this  ambrosial  garden,  descend  four  rivers,  which 
water  all  the  cast.  It  is  inclosed  with  walls  of  fire,  and  guarded  by  an 
aagel 

The  cuntre  closit  is  about  full  richt, 
With  wallis  hie  of  hotc  and  birnyng  fyre, 
And  straitly  kepit  by  and  angell  bricht*. 

From  Paradise  a  very  rapid  transition  is  made  to  Scotland.  Here 
the  poet  takes  occasion  to  lament,  that  in  a  country  so  fertile,  and 
filled  with  inhabitants  so  ingenious  and  active,  universal  poverty, 
and  every  national  disorder,  should  abound.  It  is  very  probable,  that 
the  poem  \ns  written  solely  with  a  view  of  introducing  this  complaint. 
After  an  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  these  infelicities,  which  are  referred 
to  political  mismanagement,  and  the  defective  administration  of 
justice,  the  Co.mmokweai.th  of  Scotland  appears,  whose  figure 
is  thus  delineated. 

Wc  saw  a  bustcous  heme'  cum  oer  the  bent*. 
But'  hors  on  futc,  als  fast  as  he  micht  go ; 
Quhose  raynient  was  all  r.iggit,  rcwin",  and  rent, 
With  visage  leync,  as  he  had  fastit  Lent  : 
And  fordwart  last  his  w.iyis  he  did  advance, 
^^^^^L         With  ane  richt  mclaucholious  countenance : 

mWleie 


With  scrip  on  hip,  and  pyikstaff  in  his  hand. 
As  he  had  bene  purposit  to  pas  fra  hame. 
Quod,  I,  glide  man,  1  wald  fane  understand, 
Gcvc  that  ye  pleisit',  to  wit'  quhat  wcr  your  name  1 
Quod  he,  my  sonc,  of  that  I  think  grcit  schamc. 
Bot  sen  thow  wald  of  my  naine  have  ane  feill, 
Forswith  they  call  me'  Johne  tin  Comoitn  ■tudlP^, 


ply  ot  SvR  CoMMONWHAi.TH  to  our  poet's  question,  is  a  long 
aeml  satire  on  the  corrupt  state  of  Scotland.  The  spiritual 
plclatcs,  he  says,  have  sent  away  Devotion  to  the  mendicant  fri.vs  : 
and  ATc  more  fond  of  describing  the  dishes  at  a  least,  than  of  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  their  own  establishment 

Sensual  Pleasure  has  banished  Chastity, 
Liberality,  Loyalty,  and  Knightly  V'alour,  .ire  fled, 
And  Cowardice  with  lords  is  laureate. 

From   this  Sketch  of  Scotland,  here  given  by  Lyndesay,  under  the 
tcJgn  of  James  V.,  who  acted  as  a  viceroy  to  France,  a  Scottish 

tAntx  est  altiiuditiu,  flUQ*!  cil  inAcccisilitlU  cecundum  Bcdata ;  cl  l^m  ftlcui, 
.1  regioncin[K.r:;i_,.ii.  fee'  CHcart,  Nt'O,  u(  ^wyx  f.  viiL  tx 
tA/   1l- iii.  '  '  :!'<w  4,  B^Vul^o•4t. 

J  f 

tafm\aX  lauon  I  .  i^  m  nameol  ::  .  iiii«iiipi imnutt roodtm 

Kt.  V.  i. 


«»w»«»s  and  asperity.  Most  ^TThl 
bcou.sh  poets  are  satires  instead  of  i 

I  have  not  at  present  either  leisa 
^m,nute  enquiry,  how  far  our  authffl 
Tullys  Dream  of  Sawo,  and  the  1 
H  EAVEN,  of  Dante*.  * 

Lyndesay's  poem,  called  MonarcI 
famous  monarchies  that  have  flourishe 
Gothic  prosc-hislories,  or  chronicled 
jec.,.t  begins  with  thJ  creation  of  S 

P;/"''^^''  ^f>"<^'^'nuch]car„iS 
^  ween  Experience  and  a  courtier!^ 
raiixe  by  means  of  an  imaginary  ■ 
Boeth.us.  A  descriptive  proIo?ue!To„ 
the  poem  m  which  the  poet  enters  a  dc" 
h.s  embrmdcrcd  mantle,  brigther  than 
gu|shcs  the  /,or„.a^«,,„  of  „i^/u,  wh 
vcl.    Immediately  Flora  b4anfo«^ 

i-        ,     ■       *■  ■■"  'Ttt-.,  irom  grear  -- 
f^Nn,  it  is 
tlic  JJauphii, 
I'M..  .  i.il.-     , 


■  X^-Ji^Sr  "•'"""''' ^"' 
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—        —        hir  t.ipistry 
Wrocht  \yy  dame  Naturk  ciueynt  and  ctiriouslic, 
bepnynt  with  many  hundreui  hevenlie  hcwis. 

Mcuiwiiilc,   Eolus   and   Neptune    restrain  their  fury,  that   no  rude 

sounds  might  mar  the  melody  of  the  birds  which  echoed  among 

the  rocks'. 

In  tlic  park  our  poet,  under  the  character  of  a  courtier,  meets 

EXPERIKNCE,  reposing  under  the  shadoof  a  holly.    This  pourtrait  is 

touched  with  uncommon  elegance  and  expression. 
Into  that  park  I  saw  appcir 
One  afit  man,  quhilk  drew  me  ncir ; 
Qiihose  herd  was  wi-ii  thrc  quarters  lang, 
His  h;iir  doun  ocr  his  schulders  hung, 
The  qhylke  as  ony  snawe  was  whyte, 
fi,,i,,,nn:  to  bcholdc  1  thocht  dclyte. 

His  habit  .'  •!'  hew  Of  colour  lyke  the  saphcir  blew  : 

Under  an  h. ....,  ;.-  icposit. —  To  sit  down  he  requeslit  me 

Under  the  schaddow  of  that  tre. 
To  saif  me  from  the  sonnis  hcit, 
Amanges  the  flouris  soft  and  swcit.    [Sicn'AT.  B,  i.] 

In  the  midst  of  edifying  conversation  concerning  the  fall  of  man 
jind  the  origin  of  human  misery,  our  author,  before  he  proceeds  to 
bis  main  subject,  thinks  it  necessary  to  deliver  a  formal  apology  for 
writting  in  the  \-uIgar  tongue.  He  declares  that  his  intention  is  to 
inatmct  and  to  be  understood,  and  that  he  Avrites  to  the  people*. 
Moses,  be  says,  did  not  give  the  Judiac  law  on  mount  Sinai  in  Greek 
or  Latin.  Aristotle  and  Plato  did  not  communicate  their  philosophy 
in  Dutch  or  Italian.  Virgil  and  Cicero  did  not  wTitc  in  Chaldee  or 
Hebrew.  St.  Jerom,  it  is  true,  translated  the  bible  into  Latin,  his 
own  natur.1l  language  ;  but  had  St.  Jcrom  been  bom  in  Argylcshire, 
be  would  have  translated  into  Erse.  King  David  wrote  the  psalter  in 
Hebrew,  because  he  was  a  Jew.  Hence  he  very  sensibly  takes  occa- 
sion to  recommend  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  publishing  the 
scriptures    and    the  missal,  and   of  composing   all   books  intended 

1  ItniCftd  of  ramautis  he  chu«e«  mount  Cftlvary,  and  his  Helicon  h  the  stream  vhlch 

tfow-cd    iicjn    -iin    -^MiiiTi   >i'Jc   I'tl    the   tM.< 

I 

1. 

I.! 

«  • 

I 

liaagitms.     H  <-  t'  C«arca,  and  10  have  lulVrrvd 

vanyidom.      '  i    ppi  St.  0^1.     AnU  Fabric 

y^f.-.  .     v....    ■:  r.r  ..."  r..'-..i- cff...  .,,s.:    the 

t  ■  •  re- 

u  J. 

C3.    ■ i  ..—    .  ■ ..    i... -^ ,     .-•.    ••    J-.-  -—■  ir";l- 

*w,  4CO.    iigOinan.     l.uic.  L  mvhcesal.  Coktinuat.  iu  Voc-  torn.  1.  p.  1036.  cm.  ».  1 
<&!>  foL 

I  Quharcfbve  4o  colvcarit.  carteris,  asd  to  ctilds. 
To  yai  and  Hiooie,  my  O'™'  '^  he  derectit. — BlcKAT.  C.  L 


-11    !:,: 

^.ii   \v...iniJ.:.l 

V     I.nnu-UK, 

'Urn 

ur    -S, 

■r't 

not: 

ir. 

vn  \c 

ri-.--   I 

.  Of 
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Quhirlyng  about  w; 
He  dad  the  erth  v 

When  hevin,  and  er 
Were  endit,  with  th; 
Than,  last  of  all,  th 

Notofthelfer^^tr'*' 

To  !?"'">  made  fl 

That  man  shuld  noc 
And  m  himself  no  ti 
But  matter  of  humili 

JoAesemaybeaddedthedisZ 

With  soimd  of  trumpe 
He  entcnt  in  that  grei 
Ihare  was  nocht  ells  1 
For  the;,ce  mi^ht  no 
The  stranirs  of  blude  r 

Auld  W).don.is  in  ih^  „ 
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and  in  a  style  of  correctness  and  harmony,  of  which  few  specimens 

were  then  seen. 

As  fire  flaucht  hastily  glansing', 
DiscL-nd  shall  the  most  hcvinly  king; 

As  Phcbus  in  the  orient  Lichinis-  in  haist  to  Occident, 

So  plcsancllic  he  shall  appeir  Among  the  hevinlic  cloudis  cleir. — 

The  angdlis  of  the  ordours  nync     Inviron  shall  his  throne  divync. — 
In  his  presence  tharc  salbc  borne 
The  signis^  of  cros,  and  croun  of  thornc. 
Pillar,  nailis,  scurgis,  and  speir, 
With  everilk  thing  that  did  hym  deir*. 

The  tymc  of  his  gryni  passioun :    And,  for  our  consolatioun, 
Appeir  sail,  in  his  hands  and  feit. 
And  in  his  syde  the  print  complcit 

Of  his  fyve  woundis  precious  Sciiyning  lykc  rubies  radious. 

WTicn  Christ  is  seated  at  the  tribunal  of  judging  the  world,  he  adds, 

Tharc  sail  ane  angell  blawe  a  blast 
Quhilk  sail  raakc  all  the  warld  agast'. 

Among  the  monarchies,  our  author  describes  the  papal  see:  whose 
innovations,  impostures,  and  errors,  he  attacks  with  much  good  sense, 
solid  argument,  and  satirical  humour  ;  and  whose  imperceptible  in- 
crease, from  simple  and  humble  beginnings  to  an  enormity  of  spiritual 
tyranny,  he  traces  through  a  gradation  of  various  corruptions  and 
Abuses,  with  great  penetration,  and  knowledge  of  history*. 

Among  ancient  peculiar  customs  now  lost,  he  mentions  a  supersti- 
tious idol  annually  carried  about  the  streets  of  Edinburgh. 

Of  Edinburgh  the  great  idolatrie, 
And  manifest  abominatioun  ! 
On  thare  feist  day,  all  creature  may  see, 
Thay  beir  anc  aid  sfok-image^  throw  the  toun. 
With  talbrone',  trumpet,  shalme,  and  clarioun, 
Quhilk  has  bene  usit  mony  one  yeir  bigone, 
With  pricstis,  and  freris,  into  proccssioun, 
Siclykc"  as  Bal  was  borne  through  Babilon'". 

He  also  speaks  of  the  people  flocking  to  be  cured  of  various  iniinuitics^ 
to  the  aulilrudc,  or  cross,  of  KciTail". 


*  t-ii-htciu. 

•  Si  .-(AT.  P.  iiL 
»  '1  -  ■    -r. 


•rmettt. 
iiiaile  ofa  itock  or  wood. 

;aiii3  may  b«  cited,  which  I  d0 


.  FvP.- 


'  Kcprc&onuiuons  *  r 

•  SitXAT.  Bi.  iii  " 

'  S-i  J-.  If'  .- 

•'  '■  rmt  of  lhi«  kind  ihe  lull j.vi 

»£'l  AT.    H.    iii. 

Ti  ,  .'i:Ti'.nai»r,  Quhrti  I'll  il 

^  itiairTOyase       In  A 

T !.  Con,  Wir. 

C..>  .        _  FarlKM.:  ic 

1  «tJ  licrc  ulc  m.i...^.>u  la  <U|>Um  two  lines,  SlCliAT.  I.  iii. 

Knr  ^t  the  Cttr  oudin  nf  France  D&nter  of  IngHsh  ordinance; 

T>  '   Arc,  who  lo  oficn  itt^unltitm  defeated  the  Enelish  army.    To  tlu  lura!ii» 

^  ^,  Ke  coiii(«are*  Semiramtj. 


^in  fomiam  cronicis  figuratum  usq, 
t,atz  de  Seltztat  impressumi^ 
Chro.vicon  Mundi,  wriuen  hM 
at  Nuremburgh,  and  from  which  d| 
sophy  m  his  Dkeme,  was  printed 
was  a  tnost  popular  compilation,  an 
those  who  are  fond  of  history  in  the 
conveyed  in  the  black  letter  and  wo 
much  more  rational  and  elegant  w 

about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
eminent  mathematican,  and  improv 
Of  Orosius,  a  wretched  but  admiral 
m  Latin  a  scries  of  universal  ann 
tury,  he  cites  a  translation. 

The  translatour  of  Orosius  i, 

1  know  of  no  Engh'sh  translation  of 
version  by  king  Alfred,  and  which 
more  difficult  to  Lyndesay  than  the! 
yet  Orosius  was  early  translated  intt 
s^oi-y  of  Alexander  Uie  Great,  our 

^»ork,  which  I  never  remember  to  ha, 

although  deserving  to  be  printed,  onl 
tlie  one  in  the  library  of  Lincoln's  ■*' 
library  at  Oxford. 

Alexander  the  conqu' 
Oeve  thnii  nf  ■ • 


Imired 

"1 
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WARTON'S  history  of  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

He  acquaints  us,  yet  not  from  his  own  knowledge,  but  on  the  testimony 
of  other  writers,  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  were  the  inventors  in  Grecec, 
of  poetry,  medicine,  music,  and  astronomy*. 

Experience  departs  from  the  poet,  and  the  dialogue  is  ended,  at 
the  appro.'xch  of  the  evening  ;  which  is  described  with  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

Behald,  quhow  Phcbus  downwart  dois  discend, 
Toward  his  palice  in  the  Occident ! — 
The  dew  now  donkis'  the  rosis  redolent : 
The  mariguldis,  that  M  day  wcr  tcjoysit 
Of  Phcbus  heit,  now  craftily  ar  closif*. — 
The  cornccraick  in  the  croft,  I  heir  hir  cry  ; 
The  bat,  the  howlatt*,  fecbill  of  thare  cis, 
For  tharc  pastymc,  now  in  the  cvinning  tiics. 
The  nichtingaill  with  mwthfull  melody 
Her  natural!  nolis,  pcirsit  throuch  the  sky*. 

Many  other  passages  in  Lyndcsay's  poems  deserve  attention.  Mag- 
dalene of  France,  married  to  James  V.  of  Scotl.-md",  did  not  live  to 
see  the  magniticent  preparations  made  for  her  public  entrj-  into  Edin- 
burgh. In  a  poem,  called  the  Deith  of  quene  Magdalene,  our 
author,  by  a  most  striking  and  lively  prosopopei.i,  an  expostulation  with 
Death,  describes  the  whole  order  of  the  procession.  I  will  give  a  few 
of  the  stanzas. 

THEIEF,  saw  thou  not  tliegrcit  preparativis 
Of  Edinburgh,  the  nobill  famous  toun? 
Thow  sawe  the  pcplc  labouring  for  tliare  livis, 
To  make  tryumph  wiih  trumpc  and  clarioun ! — 

*»*♦#»»* 

Thow  sawe  makand'  rycht  costly  scaffolding, 

Depayntyt  weill  witli  goldc  and  asure  fync, 

Reddie  preparit  for  the  upsetting. 

With  fountanis  flowing  water  cleir  and  wyne : 

Disagysit*  (olkis  lyke  creaturis  divync, 

On  ilk  scaffold  to  play  anc  sundrie  stone*: 

Bot  all  in  greittingl"  turnit  thow  that  glorie. 

Tliow  saw  mony  anc  lustie  fresche  galland 
Weill  ordourit  for  resaiving  of  thair  ciucne. 
Ilk  craftisman  with  bent  bowe  in  his  hand, 
Ful  gaJjcartlie  in  schort  clothing  of  grene,  Ac- 


Sync  next  in  ordour  passing  throw  the  toun, 
Tliou  suld  have  herd  tlie  din  of  instrumcntis, 


'*.  !iL 


'  Moutens. 
0*1. 


•  OwIcL    0*1.  »Sir.»AT.  R. 

iiily,  he  campares  J»me»  makinc  frequetil  iiwl  ilin^troui  voyages  into  Fraaes 
iijt  (inoocct,  to  Xxander  swimming  lnroil£;h  the  Ucltopont  10  Hcn>. 


'  MaIuiix-  *  lien, /u'/^rr  discuiKd 

•  Ptey>  and  |ai(auiu  aewd  OB  noveaUc  KaffelcU. 


[>pon(  I 
w  To  pvd. 


Thow  suld'  have  sene  her  i 
In  the  fair  abbay  of  the  hi 
In  presence  of  ane  myrthf 

Sic  bankctting,  sic  aw-full  t 
On  hors  and  futc,  that  tym 
Sic  chapcll  royall  with  sic  i 
And  craftie  musick,  &c*. — 

Exclusive  of  this  artificial  and  ve 
description  of  these  splendid  specta^ 
the  queen's  death  prevented  the  sup< 
attended  her  coronation,  these  stai 
transmitting  the  ideas  of  the  times 
tcrtainment'. 

Our  author's  Complaynt  contain: 
Dreme,  of  the  miserable  policy  by  w 
James  V.  But  he  diversifies  and  ei 
the  public  felicity  which  would  take  f 
evil  counsellors  were  removed  from  tl 
striking  and  picturesque  personificatii 

Justice  holds  her  swetd  on  hie,  V 
Dame  Prudence  has  the 
And  Temperance  dois  t 

I  see  dame  Force  mak  assistance,    £ 

And  lusty  lady  Chastitie  t 

Dame  Riches  takes  on ' 
I  pray  God  that  she  loni 

That  Poverte  dar  nocht  be  sene       Ii 

IB.,,  /„  .1.--  -    - 


warton's  history  of  evclish  poetry. 

Enow  not  whether  it  be  worth  obscr\ing,  that  phiying  ai  cards  is 
mentioned    in  this  poem,  among    the  divctiions,  or  games,  of  Uic 

court. 

Thar  was  no  play  but  CARTis  and  dice* . 

And  it  is  mentioned  as  an  accomplishment  in  the  character  of  a. 
bishop. 

Dot  geve  they  can  play  at  the  CAIRTis'. 
Thus,  in  the  year  1503,  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  at  an  interview  with 
the  princess  Margaret  in  the  castle  of  Newbaitlc,  finds  her  playing  at 
cards.     *  The  kynge  came  prively  to  the  said  castcll,  and  entrcd  within 

•  tlic  chammcr  [chamber]  with  a  bmall  cumpzmy,  whare  he  foundc  the 
'  ciiicnc  pli^ying  ai  the  CardesV 

IVophccics of  apparent  impossibilities  were  common  in  Scotland: 

TlitiB  Robert  of  Eninne.  in  lus  chronicle*  ipeaking  of  Kioff  Arthur  kccninjr  Chruuiuu  at 

On  ^ole  day  mad  he  fc»t  VTitfa  many  harons  of  hU  g'ntfr 

H<«*T**'*  R'^o^  Ctntir  vi.l.  ii-  p.  67ft.     And  Ldand'i  Itih.  vol  il   p.   116.     In  the  oortli  wF 

111.  '    .  I  -    .         ,  -,  ,j,^  ^gy  j^  called  uU  y^it,  or  jronU.     DIcmiiu  iiys,  *  in  ihe  nurthcm 

•;  I  old  cuMom,  afur  sermon  or  service  cm  Christmas-day  :  the  people  will, 

*  -  ,  cry  arA",  mU,  as  a  token  bf  KJoyciog,  and  the  o^auoun  iuit  run  about 

'Ulk,  Uue,  Ui  1.  Three  puddtD^  In  a  pule, 

'Crack nuts,  andcry  Ulr.' 

liecTioK.  Voc  UuL     In  Saxoa  the  word  is  jchul,  jchol,  or  jeot    In  the  W*  .  .^ry 

•otnt'tday  is  the  IP'yi.  or  (7rt*/.  ortlial  uint :  cither  irom  a  UnttUi  word  fi^i.  i^^ 

or  frrmt  the   I-jtin    I  iftiia,  Vifiil,   taken   in  a   more  extended  sense.     In  \.  .l....  ..>..„.>,  or 


rr»^/- 


gufjiiiMH  badoUg,  ugnibet  the  Ckrutttuu  hohday&,  uhere  wyta  or^'jf/iau  is  the  plural  oitvyS 

•U  oppoTtnnit^' of  oUcrrinj.  that  the  court  of  the  Roman  pontiff  «ra«  cxliibi- 
r  1  ne  uope'k  ftHjl  was  in  Kniflaud  in  iijo^  and  received ftitty  KhilUnf*  of  Henry 

1 1  it.    MSS.  Jamc»,  xxviii.  p.  190. 

«SlCMAT.  G.  i. 

<M.  p.  3S4.  ut  Hipr.     In  our  iiuthor^s  TitACRDrB  of  Cardinal. 
t  sy  trie  canlinal,  he  >«  nude  to  declare,  that  lie  pUvcd  with  the 

* .  Ill  one  night,  At  cxrtiM  and  dice.    S(gkat.  I.   U.    1  ncy  are  ako 

I"  .  Scotch  poem,  (y  CovKTicB.    Ano  &c  P.  ut  supr.  p.  :6&. 

i.t 

H;i;i.u.^,  I.iiiuinj,  ar.j  swift  horse  rynnmp,      Arechangitall  in  irran^tu  wyanins  > 
'Iliar  is  no  play  Lk:*!  carfit  and  Jyce. 
W'h**-.-   I, I-  ili*^  «-Tv    l.'.r-.^.n- ill,,  u   /•  ^i.,,,!,-ro,(  Tin  ,M,T  thc  Ubcra]  sports,  such  at  hAwkinj^ 
M  :46.  «t.  V 

n  ML  cap-  ij.    That  u.  in  X4Q&,     Do- 

<  -'  '^  •    -f  ''"  - -■<  — -!-rn 

<•'  m* 

1.1  .cr 


are  10  be  whip^-cd  o^ikrd  tlnou^ili 
am.  lorn.  ti.     King  Kithaid  i»  d< 
...     ,   ,'> 

And  kyof  Rychard  uode  and  pbye 


■     - — 1*»- 

ihrco  day*,  tec.     Vrr.  Kic.  1, 
;  at  che^a  in  this  csprduwau 


Alt  theche&se  iu  his  gaUeyr. 


^^ 


uiiu  (ti  noniniiBl 

happily  avails  himself  of 

Quhen  KirJcman  zan«, 
Nor  wyffis  no  soverani 
The  minority  of  James  V.  was  dis 
caiion  most  industriously  neglected 
by  his  preceptors.     His  unguarded  \ 
most  alluring  temptations'".     It  was 
Scotland  began  to  frequent  the  court 
of  all  those  idle  amusements  which  ■ 
tention  of  a  young  king.     All  these 
with  an  honest  unreser\ed  indignatioi 
be  forgotten,  that  James  possessed  c 
tcraiure  :  nor  is  it  beside  our  present 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  ballij 
•Gri;kn«.  ^ 

The  COMPLAY.NT  OF  THE  PaPINCO 

In  the  Prologue,  there  is  a  curious  an. 
poets  who  flourished  about  the  fourtee 
•uncs.  .-Vs  the  names  and  works  of  n: 
for:.;oitcn,  and  as  it  may  contribute  to 
'Hylccted  history  of  the  Scotch  poetry 
passage  at  large,  with  a  few  ilhistratio 
iJic  poets  of  his  own  age  dare  not  asr 
English  iwets,  Chaucer,  Gower,  and 


But  he 
s.itire. 


°l 


WARTON'S  UtSTOkr  OF  EifGUSU  POETKY. 

tdca,  makes  a  transition  to  the  most  distinguished  poets,  who 
fonncrly  llounshcd  in  Scotland. 

Or  qiiho  can  now  the  workis  contrcfait' 
Of  KliSNEDIE^  with  termis  aurcait  ? 
Or  of  Dunbar,  quha  language  had  at  large, 
As  may  be  senc  intyll  hiscouJiN  targe'? 

QuiNTYN*,  Merseu'-,  Rowt.",  HENDERSON'',  HAv'.and  Holland! 

Tbocht  ihay  be  deid,  thair  h'bellis  bene  livand", 

Quhilk  to  reheirs  makis  rcdaris  to  rcjoise, 

Allacc  for  one  quhilk  lamp  was  of  this  land, 

Of  eloquence  the  flowand  balmy  strand*', 

And  in  our  Inglis  rhetorick  the  rose. 

As  of  rubcis  the  carbuncle  bene  chose. 

And  as  I'hebus  dois  Cynthic  precell  i 

So  Gawin  Dowglas,  bischop  of  Dunkcll. 

Had.  qnhcn  he  was  into  this  land  on  lyve, 

Above  vvilgar  poetis  prorogatyvc. 

Doth  in  practick  and  speculatioun. 

1  say  no  more :  gude  redaris  may  discryvc 

His  ivorthy  workis,  in  noumer  mo  than  fyvc 

And  speciallie  the  trew  translalioun 

Of  V'irj^ill,  quhilk  bene  consol.uioun 

To  cunnyng  men  to  knawe  his  greit  ingj-ne, 

As  Weill  in  science  naturall  as  devync. 

And  in  the  court  bene  present  in  their  dayis, 
That  ballatis  brevis'^  lustally  and  layis, 


>  Imiuxc 

t  I  tn.^vrt-^  WnUcT  KennedTe,  who  wrote  a  poem  in  Seoltisb  oirter,  whether  printed  1 
MSS.  Coll.  Grcsham,  lM.    Son'     '  Iripoem* 

i-ng  between  Dunbar  and  Kcnnct! '.  i  NCfteAti. 

I<.  >74.     And  Kcnnetly's  Paris  oi  ..  ,>    189.    He 

I  .kr  in  smoolhneu  of  venification. 
c.  p  ^i^ 
^  .;  vmr  nao.    He  wa«  driven  frnm  Froiland  nndcr  th«  dfvasla- 

■^   \  at  Parii.     He  vrr.  :  .lied  the  Csmflaatl  isf 

Mii'-  '!  Pari<.  151 1.      I> 

McT    •  •.  hAMBJiTTOSTIlt  i  I    MAKKAXUOrPom. 

Amc.  >■■  ■   :  I  isit  J'ocais,  n:  stj].r.  p.  77. 

So  schor1«  so  quick,  of  testcnt  ttie. 

liou'll  of  ContofpUne,  'Mm  beitir  Cdlowfc 

d'ft  MS8.  [p.  10^,  J.)  Jt  poem  is  fDentinocda 

V  u>  oil  aliusioD  10  Uus  piece  to  pope  Alexander 


"HiAi  tlij  "m  luve»o  lyPy  wr^'le, 


"Mr,  ahi  rx\yT    p,   77      An-I  thM.   p,  c^.  ^Kfi. 


Tn  MSa. 

•,n|. 


.rj 


!i»  wrote  a  i 
thr  lln— r  . 


iu,.;I:t.J  llic  m*-U  t^aril.  h-i 


Ijvng. 


t*n  !  .1,1.;  III. 

"Write. 


I  ordinal  Beaton, 
from  t»reck  into 

■^   of  Ijce'l  llyud- 
vncijk  the  tpcc- 
yur  M5J. 


Into  that  an,  arcraftieofi"™^ 

One  cunnynK  Clarke,  quhilkwryii 
One  plant  of  poets  cill.t  Balleni 
Quhose  ornate  uorkis  my  wit  can 

Oct  he  into  the  court  auctore'" 
He  Will  prccell  Quintyn  and  K^ 

The  Scotch,  from   that  philosoj 
characterises  their  national  genius 

,?n™n  °T!'°"  °^  "^"8'°"  t''-n  ll 
pomp  and  elegance  of  the  Catholic 
people,  whose  devotion  sought  only 

no  notion  that  the  interposition  of  tl 
be  admitted  to  co-operate  in  an  c« 
pealed  to  reason  alone,  and  seemc 
«>on.  It  was  natural  that  such  a 
refinement,  should  warmly  prefer 
and  It  IS  from  this  principle,  that 

«pu.c  in  .hercirof  &«lL7-  ''""'""'  "»'  '* 
^  1  pt  in  kjiowinc.  s  o 

Wdc.  by  Tho^n^  ^X"^^'^/ >  ^ojt'yf-/  f^r.. 
9  oorponne  at  P^*..     r*    .  jaoiflH 


warton's  uistory  of  exgusu  poetry. 

in  of  learning,  taking  all  occasions  of  censuring  the  absurdities 
with  an  unusual  degree  of  abhorrence  and  asperity. 
'  In  the  course  of  the  poem  before  us,  an  allegory  on  the  corruptions 
of  the  church  is  introduced,  not  destitute  of  invention,  humour,  and 
elegance ;  but  founded  on  one  of  the  weak  theories  of  Wickliffc,  wlio 
not  considering  religion  as  reduced  to  a  civil  establishment,  and  because 
Qirist  and  his  apostles  were  poor,  imagined  that  secular  possessions 
were  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel. 

In  the  primitive  and  pure  ages  of  Christianity,  the  fwet  supposes, 
that  the  Church  married  Poverty,  whose  children  were  Chastity  and 
Devotion.  The  erapcrour  Constantine  soon  after>vards  divorced  this 
sober  and  decent  couple ;  and  without  obtaining  or  asking  a  dispensa- 
tion, married  the  Church  with  great  solemnity  to  Property.  I'opc 
Silvester  ratified  the  marriage :  and  Devotion  retired  to  a  hermitage. 
They  had  two  daughters,  liiches  and  Sensuality ;  who  were  very 
beautiful,  and  soon  attracted  such  great  and  universal  regard,  that  ihcy 
acquired  the  chief  ascendancy  in  all  spiritu.ij  affairs.  Such  was  the 
influence  of  Sensuality  in  particular,  that  Chastity,  the  daughter  of  the 
Cliurch  by  Poverty,  was  exiled :  she  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  gain  pro- 
tection in  Italy  and  France.  Her  success  was  equally  bad  in  England. 
She  strove  to  take  refuge  in  the  court  of  Scotland :  but  they  diove  her 
from  the  court  to  the  clergy.  The  bishops  were  alarmed  at  her  ap- 
pearance, and  protested  they  would  harbour  no  rebel  to  the  See  of 
Jlomc.  They  sent  her  to  the  nuns,  who  received  her  in  form,  with 
processions  and  other  honours.  But  news  being  immediately  dis- 
patched to  Sensuality  and  Riches,  of  her  friendly  reception  among  the 
TiuRs,  she  was  again  compelled  to  turn  fugitive.  She  next  fled  to  the 
mendicant  friers,  who  declared  they  could  not  take  charge  of  ladies. 
At  last  she  was  found  secreted  in  the  nunnery  of  the  Burrowmoor  near 
lidinbiirgh,  where  she  had  met  her  mother  Poverty  and  her  sister 
1.  Sensuality  attempts  to  besiege  this  religious  house,  but 
effect.    The  pious  sisters  were  armed  at  all  points,  and  kept 

uicsistiblc  piece  of  artiller\',  called  Doinint  custodi  nos. 

Within  quhosc  schot,  thare  darno  enemies 
Approche  ihcir  places  for  dre.id  of  dyntis  dour' ; 
BoitU  nichl  and  day  they  work  lykc  besic  btis'. 
For  thar  defence  reddic  to  stand  in  stour: 
And  keip  sic  watchls  on  their  utter  tour. 
That  dame  Sensuall  with  seige  dar  not  assailc, 
Nor  cum  within  tlie  schot  of  thare  artaile'. 

not  whether  this   chaste  sisterhood  had   the  delicacy  to 

strictly  the  injunctions  prescribed  to  a  society  of  nuns  in 

d  J  who,  to  preserve  a  cool  habit,  were  ordered  to  be  regularly 

ed  three  times  every  year,  but  not  by  a  secular  person,  and 

1  UndaioU.  *Ciitybcc*.  'AniUcry.  StCKXT.CVt. 
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S"^i"<?e^e^thaygoum^ 

J^ttoktliatdekfcitwasyest 
The  mome  h-j-U  counierfi.t, 

Anemurehnd"  Mag  that  m 
f'^pt'Svith  day  above  ih 

Without  her  kyrtill  taiU  bcs. 
They  waist  more  daith  fdoi 

Thanwaldclaithfyitiesco« 


>  MSS.  James,  ^vv: 
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female  tails  was  prohibited  in  the  same  statute, '  That  na  woman  wear 

•  tails  unfit  in  length.'  The  legitimate  length  of  these  tails  is  not,  how- 
ever, determined  in  this  statute  ;  a  circumstance  which  wc  may  collect 
from  a  mandate  issued  by  a  papal  legate  in  Germany,  in  the  fourteenth 
cetwurj'.  '  It  is  decreed,  that  the  apparel  of  women,  which  ought  to  be 
'  consistent  with  modesty,  but  now,  through  their  foolishness,  is  dc- 

*  generated  into  wantonness  and  extravagance,  more  particidarly  the 

*  immoderate  length  of  their  petticoats,  with  which  they  sweep  the 
'ground,  be  restrained  to  a  moderate  fashion,  .-igreeably  to  the  decency 
'of  the  sex,  under  pain  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication'.'  The 
orthodoxy  of  petticoats  is  not  precisely  ascertained  in  this  salutary 
edict :  but  as  it  excommunicates  those  female  tails,  which,  in  our 
auithors  phnise,  i^fp  ihe  kirk  and  causey  cliaii,  and  allows  such  a 
tnoderatc  standard  to  the  petticoat,  as  is  compatible  with  female 
delicacy,  it  may  be  concluded,  that,  the  ladies  who  covered  their  feet 
were  looked  upon  as  very  laudable  conformists :  an  inch  or  two  less 
would  have  been  avowed  immodesty  ;  an  inch  or  two  more  an  affecla- 
lion  bordering  upon  heresy.  What  good  effects  followed  from  this 
ecclesiastical  censure,  I  do  not  find :  it  is,  howe\'er,  evident,  that  the 
Scottish  act  of  parliament  against  long  tails  was  as  little  observed,  as 
that  against  muzzling.  Probably  the  force  of  the  poet's  satire  effected 
a  more  speedy  reformation  of  such  abuses,  than  the  menaces  of  the 
church,  or  the  laws  of  the  land.  But  these  capricious  vanities  were 
not  confined  to  Scotland  alone.  In  England,  as  wc  are  informed  by 
several  antiquaries,  the  women  of  quality  first  wore  trains  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  1 1. :  a  novelty  which  induced  a  well  meaning  divine,  of  those 
times,  to  write  a  tract  Contra  cauiias  domiitarum^  against  the  Tails  ol 
the  Ladies'.  Whether  or  no  this  remonstrance  operated  so  far,  as  to 
occasion  the  contrary  extreme,  and  even  to  have  been  the  distant  cause 
of  producing  the  short  petticoats  of  the  present  age,  I  cannot  say.  As 
an  apology,  however,  for  the  English  ladies,  in  adopting  this  fashion, 
wc  should  in  justice  remember,  as  was  the  case  of  the  Scotch,  that  it 
was  countenanced  by  Anne,  Richard's  queen-  a  lady  not  less  enter- 
prising than  successful  in  her  attacks  on  established  forms  ;  and  whose 
antbority  and  example  were  so  powerful,  as  to  abolish,  even  in  defiance 
of  France,  the  safe,  the  commodious,  and  the  natural  mode  of  riding 
oo  horseback,  hitherto  practised  by  the  women  of  England,  and  to 
iitttodacc  side-saddles. 

'  'Vdamina  cliam  multenim,  niiAc  ad  verrCMndiam  disigruindttm  eU  sunt  cmictm,  acd 

•  rrnnf  rirr  .r,.i..,,-,,t ,-, m  .-  ..i,,n.  in  utftdvurm  ct  Iu!niriara<?xcn:vemni,  et  immiiJ^rrttif  im^iuj0 
' '  '  "rvrrw  trahHttt,  ad  modcnitum  Uium.  sjciil  itKtt  rrmtiHptt^m 
**•  lis  acntcntiani  cohibeautur.*  Ludcwi£,  KELitjUC  DlPtx»l%TIC 
!■:■ 

<;ca.    ex   DicnoM.    MS3.    lltomz  Gucoign.     Apud    ttiame'i   WL 
]l 
■  — - , -.i,  hjj  Wif»  Of  Batii  m  liiJliij  w\\h  «  r*'''  "^ 'I'""     1'kou  ».  <jj.  f, 

AatI  on  ha  fccle  a  pairc  of  ipurm  ihaipc> 


a  will*     Tn  ri,„    X'  ""^'=^  ine  loi 

Mymaijterhousholdwasl- 

AndCovaucewaschamberi 

Then  Rn^hr"^"^  wunsabu,;^ 
:™  Kobbene,  the  pccpill  t 

jJnri  It-^^f'^  had  hira  ay  at 
And  Th.ft  bmcht  Lautie^nli 

AndCrueir^'l-pt^Pn 
f^huill  Innocence  was  miuthu 

.  >  For  the  use  of  thij  Mss  t . ..     . 
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TTian  Falslicid  said,  he  maid  my  house  richt  Strang, 
And  fiirnist  wci|l  with  meikill  wrangiis  gcir', 
And  bad  me  neither  god  nor  man  to  feir'. 

At  length,  in  consequence  of  repeated  enormities  and  violations  of 
justice,  Duncane  supposes  himself  to  be  imprisoned,  and  about  to  suffer 
the  ciitrcme  sentence  of  the  law.  He  therefore  very  providently  makes 
bis  last  will,  which  contains  the  following  witty  bequests. 

To  my  Curat  Negligence  I  resignc, 
Thairwith  his  parochmaris'  to  tcchc  ; 
Aneathcrgift  1  Icif  him  als  condignc', 
.Slouth  and  Ignorance  sendill'  for  to  prcche  : 
The  saullis  he  commitiis  for  to  blciche' 
In  purgatorie.  quhill'  thaie  be  waschin  clenc, 
Pure  religion  thairbic  to  susicne. 

To  the  VlC^R  I  leif  Diligence  and  Care 
To  talc  the  upmost  claith  and  the  kirk  kow*, 
Mair  nor"  to  put  the  corps  in  sepulture: 
Have  pouir  wad  six  gryis  and  anc  sow'", 
He  will  have  ane  to  fill  his  bcllie  fowe"- 
His  Ihocht  is  mair  upon  the  pasche  fynis, 
Nor  the  saullis  in  purgaiorie  that  pynis", 

Opprcssioun  the  Persone  1  leif  untill'', 
Pouir  mens  corne  to  hald  upon  the  rig'*, 
Quhill  he  get  the  teynd  alhail  at  his  will": 
Suppois  the  barins  thair  bread  suld  30  thig'*, 
His  purpois  is  na  kirkis  for  to  bi;;"'. 
Sa  fair  an  barne-lyme"  god  i:as  him  scndin. 
This  seven  years  the  queir  will  ly  unmcndin'". 

I  Icif  unto  the  Dean  Dignite,  bot  failP, 
With  Greit  Attcndcnce  quilk  he  sail  not  miss, 


)  Furniihed  it  well  with  much  ill-i;oUen  weahh. 


»V.  IS 


•  I'aKj.hioncfV  ^Aseood.  BS<!(lAni, 

^^'>litencd,  or  purified.  ^  I'ill  ihey  be  washed  dean. 

' .  ct)  OS  3  f«  at  fuuerala*    The  Kt'rA-kjw,  or  caw,  u  an  ccclniufital  pe  r- 
L  ujidcnlaud. 

WTf  the  poor  have  six  pi£^  and  one  sow. 
iIL     BcLI-Y  was  not  yet  prtftcribcd  as  a  coarse  indelicate  word,     hofterncmr* 
■n  of  the  Piblc  ;  ann  ih  n^cd,   »oinewh.it  ^n;^ibrly,  in  a  chlptcr-i''t  rf  Weth 
■     ■  'I-  ■  -        ■  ■  im 


more  of  his  Easter^oflferings,  than  of  the  souh  in  puT^j^atory.    Piuchc  a/iuAU. 

"        'S.  the  proprietor  of  the  great,  or  reclorial,  t>lb«». 
'  ihc  rt/-,  or  rick.    IFurrvtv. — X  M.] 


:d  bog  their  bread. 
lich,  af  ihc  rector,  I 


la  >«p*ir.    The  more 


rc(.iri\x>,  trie  !cv^  trilling  he  is,  to  return  a  uuc  proportion  of  it  ta  Ihc  dMntb 


«WijKiii(deubc 


Nor  an  the  bible  ane  chal 
Vit  ar  thai  wyis  and  subtil 
i-enzcisthainepouir».  and 
And  takith  wolth  away  wit 

'j?'^  the  Abbot  Pride  and 
With  trappit  mules  in  the  c 

Not  in  the  closicr  to  make 
it  IS  na  honoure  thair  for  hi 
«ut  ever  for  anc  bischoprik 
Forwcllycwatancpouirl 
ui  ten  thousand  markis'^n 

TotheBiscHophisFrecwi 
Becaus  thair  [isjna  man  hii 
tra  secular  men  he  will  hin 
And  Weill  ye  wat  tlje  pape  i- 
To  prcich  the  -ospcll  he  thti 
(Supposis  sum  tym  it  was  hil 
Kather  nor  for  to  sit  upoajf 

Spclm»n  Olid  iJufrcHic   in  VV  "hcno 

...  C.'1'6T  ^'"  '  ""'"  """^  '''*    Chaucer  «y,j 

He  wpuld  suffer  for  a  qnm  of  wine 
.^uJn'pi,"""  "■*"■  "''"    "■«•   =""»«i 

I'  'vMpoor.  "Tonadcaiecb 
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I  leif  my  Flattcric,  and  FaU  Dissembling, 

Unto  tlic  FUERIS,  thai  sa  weill  cnn  n.ii,  Iir-1, 

With  mair  profit  throwe  anc  man ;  ,' 

Nor  all  the  lentranc'  in  the  kirk  t'>  j 

Thai  gloiss'  the  scripture,  c\'er  quhcn  thai  tcachc, 

Moer  in  intent  the  auditouris  to  pleiss, 

Nor  the  trcw  wonde  of  god  for  toappeis*. 

Thir*  gifts  that  dame  Nature  has  me  lent 

I  have  disponit'  heir,  as  ye  may  sec  : 

It  nevir  was,  nor  yit  is,  my  intent, 

That  trcw  kirkmcn  get  acht  belongis  to  me": 

Dutthat  haulis"  Huredorae  and  Harlottric, 

Gluttony,  Invy,  Covaticc,  and  Prydc, 

My  cxccutouris  I  mak  tham  at  this  tyde. 

Adcw  all  friends,  quhill'"  after  that  we  meit, 
I  cannot  tell  yow  quhair,  nor  in  quhat  place  ; 
But  as  the  lord  dispousis  for  my  spreit, 
Quher  is  the  well  of  mcrcie  and  of  grace. 
That  I  may  [stand]  bcfoirr  his  godlic  face : 
Unto  the  dcvill  I  Icif  my  synnis"  all, 
Fra  him  thai  came,  to  him  aganc  theifall"". 

Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  of  opinion,  that  Macgregor  was  one 
of  those  Scottish  lairds,  who  lived  professedly  by  rapine  and  pillage  : 
a.  practice  greatly  focilitated,  and  even  supported,  by  the  feudal  sysiem- 
f  Of  this  sort  was  Adorn  o'Gordon,  whose  attack  on  the  castle  of  Dunse 
is  recorded  by  the  Scottish  minstrels,  in  a  pathetic  ballad,  which  begins 
thus. 

It  fell  about  the  Martinmas, 

Qhcn  tlie  wind  blew  schril  and  cauld. 
Said  Adorn  o'Gordon  to  his  men, 
We  maun  draw  to  a  hauld  : 

And  quhat  a  hauld  sail  we  draw  to^ 

My  mirry  men  and  me  ? 
\Vc  wul  gac  to  the  house  o'  the  Rhodes, 

To  sec  that  fair  ladie". 

Other  parts  of  Europe,  from  tlie  same  situations  in  life,  afiTord  in- 

•  Ttnm.  5  Or,  L«niino,    T^nt 

^VTho  get  more  by  nutanc;  one  match,  llan  by  preaching  a  whole  Lent    Tbc  mrntiicanl* 
^~*     1  an  ettabttthmetil  ia  unuUa,  ami  were  consulted  and  gftvo  their  adviec  in  all  cams. 
a'*  FiinaB 
tJxd  nud  TiiU  manic  a  mairiaec  Of  yons  women,  &c.       PxoL.  V.  aift 

*  Expound. 

P  H^r-bin      The  mendicants  not  onfy  prr^•cT^r^  iTic  p!.iin.-r»  tcvrr  i->r  scripture  t^  cnvrr  tVctr 
lit  purposes,  I 
grand  anta.' 
1  [called]  masi'  ■ 
.  sei*drn  out  idiots  full  cf 


,  10  (ilcac  the  pc(>le,  uul  : 


ir:,  n'i(  liir  jp>^;iei,  I. lit  ctiroruclci,  (.ii'lt»,  au4 
Lewis'*  Lirsor  Wicct.  |k  at.  atit. 
__  _  Defltidihcd. 

Into  churOuiUfl,a  christian  on  ilic  rclurmed  plan,  sltall  never  fct .:.. 
lonUL  » Whole.  •"TiH. 

U  Sia*.  »  V.  309.  to).  U  Percy's  BfcU-  '<.  \  - 


lokf  f '■"/""^'dorable  sun,.  Froissan  in 

pa  nuh.s  system  of  depredation,  the  L 

•ind  tn,v-e  hns  of  those  days.     '  Wha,  a  fc 

.  =>' ^''^^'^'urc,  and  somtyme  found  by  the 

chaunt,  or  a  route  of  mulettcs,  of  Monti 

Z7: 1  '"""''"'''  "'  Tholous  or  o    Ca 
Brusselles.  or  pel.re  ware  com>-nge  fror^ 


'<n,„  „  '     "■"=■'  "'  '•■'s  raunsomed  a 

gate  newe  money;  and  the  vvllavnes  oJ 
'davlv  Drnwrfnr?    ,„j  1 .  .  -      ■"'^^  °1 


„  — ■■*"■"-/.  'ina  ine  vvllavnes 

r^dy  bakcn,  otes  for  our  horses  and  lyU 
rattemottnn.:   TM.IU .       .,     '"  ■>" 


i  /•  „ "''•='  '"f  our  norses  and  Ivt 

fane  mottons,  pullayne,  and  .v>-ldc  fouli.. 
though  we  h..d  been  kings.  Whan  we  J 
^cmblcd  for  feare.     All  was  oures,  goy„| 

^e  Carlastc,  I  and  the  Bourge  of  Comn 

cas tell  of  Marquell  pertayninge  to  tl>e  ci 

'franker      \%''  ^"'  '  ""='y'"^  ^^^  «•  "J 

•S     •  ^i^f°^g^^<^  one  thousand,  fori 

chyldren.     By  my  ftithe,  this  was  a  fayr^ 

But  on  the  whole  I  am  indined  to  think  t 

-<-         V      ,  •    "  '°  '■"I'lire  this  indi 

■K!^   *or  ilic  same  reason.  I  believe  ihM 
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adds,  tliat  he  cannot  vouch  for  the  credibility  of  those  talcs  which  the 
batils  were  accustomed  to  sing  for  hire  in  the  castles  of  the  nol>iIity'. 
1  nill  tjivc  his  own  words.  '  Integrum  librum  Guhclmi  Wallace) 
'  Hcnncus,  a  nativitale  luminibus  captus,  mex  infanti;c:  tempore  cudit : 
'  ct  quae  vulgo  diccbantur  carmine  vulgari,  in  quo  pcrilus  cnif,  con- 
'  scrip&it.  Ego  autem  talibus  scriptis  solum  in  parte  lidem  impcrtior  ; 
•  quippe  qui  HiSTORiARUM  recitatione  coram  principibus  victuni 
'  et  vestitum,  quo  dignus  erat,  nactus  cstV  And  that,  in  this  pocra, 
Blind  Harry  has  intcrmued  much  fable  with  true  history,  will  appear 
from  some  proofs  collected  by  sir  David  Ualrymple,  in  his  judicious 
and  accurate  annals  of  Scotland,  lately  published^ 

I  cannot  return  to  the  English  poets  without  a  hint,  that  a  well- 
executed  history  of  the  Scottish  poetry  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
would  be  a  valuable  accession  to  the  general  literary  history  of  Britain. 
The  subject  is  pregnant  with  much  curious  and  instructive  information. 
is  highly  deserving  of  a  minute  and  regular  research,  has  never  yet 
been  uniformly  examined  in  its  full  extent,  and  the  materials  .ire  both 
accessililc  and  ample.  Even  the  bare  lives  of  the  vernacular  poets  of 
Scotland  have  never  yet  been  written  with  tolerable  care  ;  .ind  at  pre- 
sent arc  only  tnown  from  the  meagre  outlines  of  Dempster  and  Mac- 
kenzie. The  Scotch  appear  to  have  had  an  early  propensity  to  tlicatricrti 
representations  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  in  the  prosecution  of  such  .1 
design,  among  several  other  interesting  and  unexpected  discoveries, 
many  anecdotes,  conducting  to  illustrate  the  rise  and  progress  of  our 
ancient  drama,  might  be  drawn  from  obscurity. 


SECTION    XXXIII. 

Most  of  the  poems  of  John  Skelton  were  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI H.  But  as  he  was  laureatcd  at  Oxford  about  the  year  1489,  I 
consider  him  as  belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

Skelton,  having  studied  in  both  our  universities,  w.as  prnmotcd  to 
the  rectory  of  Diss  in  Norfolk*.     But  for  his  bufiboncrics  in  the  pulpit, 

•  Ttic  jotm  u  now  «jilu<t  hat  protaMy  been  ttfomtcd  onil  modeniiacd. 
■  t!  ■-    M  M.N   !1riT<v  I.,  ir.  c.  XV.  r.  74.  a.  edit.  Ascca,.  ijii   41a.    Conparo  HoUkuh 
S  .....    ^^^^  L  433.     Demprt.  Ub.  vui.  p.  34^ 
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dving  to  attack  the  dignity  of  cardinal  Wolsey,  he  was  closely  pursued 
by  die  ofiScers  of  that  powerful  minister ;  anc^  taking  shelter  in  the 
amctnaiy  of  Westminster  abbey,  was  kindly  entertained  and  protected 
hf  abbot  IsUp*,  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  died,  and  was  buried  in 
the  neighbouring  church  of  St  Margaret,  in  the  year  1529. 

Skdton  was  patronised  by  Henry  Algemoon  Percy,  the  fifth  earl  of 
Koithnmberland,  who  deserves  particular  notice  here ;  as  he  loved 
Iteatnze  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  nobility  of  England  could  hardly 
nad  or  write  their  names,  and  was  the  general  patron  of  such  genius 
as  his  age  produced.  He  encouraged  Skelton,  almost  the  only  pro- 
fened  poet  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  to  write  an  elegy  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  which  is  yet  extant  But  still  stronger  proofs  of  his 
Ihaaty  turn,  especially  of  his  singular  passion  for  poetry,  may  be  coU 
kcted  firom  a  very  si^endid  MSS.,  which  formerly  belonged  to  this 
very  distinguished  peer,  and  is  at  present  preserved  in  the  British 
Muaenm*.  It  contains  a  large  collection  of  English  poems,  elegantly 
engrossed  on  vellum,  and  superbly  illuminated,  which  had  been 
thus  somptuonsly  transcribed  for  his  use.  The  pieces  are  chiefly  those 
of  Lydgate,  after  which  follow  the  aforesaid  Elegy  of  Skelton,  and 
some  smaller  compositions.  Among  the  latter  are  a  metrical  history 
of  the  &mily  of  Percy,  presented  to  him  by  one  of  his  own  chaplains ; 
and  a  prolix  series  of  poetical  inscriptions,  which  he  caused  to  be 
srritten  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  principal  apartments  of  his 
castles  of  Lekinficld  and  Wrcssil'.     His  cultivation  of  the  arts  of 

1  Bit  latin  epiaph  or  elegy  on  the  Death  of  Heniy  the  Serenllv  is  addtesMd  to  Idip. 
A.O.  151a,  p.  185. 

t  mIs  Rce.  iBD.  If. 

*  MSS.  C.  C.  C  Cant  i6g-  Three  of  theapartmenU  in  Waicssin  Castle,  now  dutioyml, 
VCK  adonied  with  Poctical  iHSCRirrioNS.  These  are  called  in  the  MSS.  abovementicned, 
'PROVBRBBsin  theLoDciNcs  in  WxRssiLL,' 

s.-~'The  proverbes  in  the  tydis  of  the  inncie  chamber  at  WressilL*  This  is  a  poem  of  34 
I"  ■■■■_  each  containing  7  lines,  beginning  thus, 

'  When  it  is  tyme  of  coste  and  greate  expens, 
V  •  Itcware  of  waste  and  spende  by  measure ; 

^  *  Who  that  outrageously  makithe  his  dispens, 

'  Causythe  his  goodes  not  long  to  endure,  &c 

•^"The  connsell  of  Ariiitotill,  whiche  he  gayfc  to  Alexander,  kynge  of  Kxssydony ;  whiche 
'■re  wr^yn  in  the  syde  of  the  Utter  Chamber  above  the  house  in  the  Garden  at  WresylL' 
•      TUs  i*  ut  dittichs  of  38  lines :  beginning  thus, 

*  Punyshe  modemlly  and  discretlycorrecte, 

'As  well  to  mercy  as  to  justice  havynge  a  respecte,  &c. 
jk— 'The  prorerbis  in  the  syde  of  th'  Utier  Chamber  above  of  the  hous  in  the  gaid^ng  at 
WicqrU-'    A  poem  of  y>  stanas,  chiefly  of  four  tines,  viz. 

'  Remorde  thyne  ev  inwardly, 

*  Fyx  not  thy  mynde  on  Fortune,  that  driythe  dyversly,  &c. 
TteMlowing  apartments  in  Lekinficld  bad  poetical  inscriptions :  as  mentioned  in  the  said 

BEBS.    '  Pnovp.Riis  in  the  Looci.scs  at  LBKiKcriELD.' 

f..— "The  provcrbis  of  the  garrctt  over  the  Bayne  nt  Lek^'ngfelde*'  This  isadialogtKJn^  3a 
f*ff**— ,  of finir lines,  between  'the  Parte  Senvatyve,'  and  'the  Part  Intellectyve :'  containing 
a  poetical  comparison  between  sensual  and  intellectual  pleasures. 

s. — "The  proverbln  in  the  garet  at  the  new  lodge  in  he  parke  of  Lekincfelde.*  This  is  a 
seem  of  33  stanzas,  of  four  Unes,  being  a  di!>cant  en  Harmony,  as  also  on  the  manner  of  Sing- 
sng;  and  playing  on  most  of  the  instruments  then  used :  i.e.  the  Harps,  Claricordes,  Lute^ 


;  A  S.IAW.MJ  makiihe  a  sweeli 
li  Dimmtiihcnonohv,  bati 
.{clyfutwblownrv    ■, 
"nuliiUieii  lonii 
^  *7 '  ^'  P"?»erl>w  in  ihe  rooffc  of  lli 

'  Ei/tmniut  tH  DytH.  ^B 

'  En  Dim  ei/rraHce,  ^| 

'*'>""•'•"  in  Ihe  worldo?  nay  ' 

'^iAni»«f<-in<uilucionofhonou«f    j 
Efftruuut  io  blooJ,  and  higho  lynagef  j 

The  coiicludinf  i 

I!c  thou  conlcnie  and  thou  ate  ,1 

,i;A^,        ''">"^'^''"  '"  '•■«  n>uf«or  mvlord.   I> 
d^lop.c  c.m.o„>,ngins,rucl,o,„  for  y^Kt^,.A 

•  An,i       >^°  \^"  ""'^•''  f-'f  <he  pul 
If  ye  be  niovede  w.tl,  :,„g„  ar  hL 
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Studious  employments,  occurs  in  his  HousEHOLO-BOOK,  dated  151?, 
yet  nrmainmjj ;  in  which  the  Libraries  of  this  carl  and  of  his  lady 
are  specified':  and  in  the  same  curious  monument  of  ancient  manners 
h  jsordcTcd,  that  one  of  his  chaplains  should  be  a  M^KCK  OK  Inter- 
LlTtCS*.  With  so  much  boldness  did  this  liberal  nohlcman  abandon 
the  rvamplc  of  his  brother  peers,  whose  principal  occupations  were 
hawkmg  and  tilting;  and  who  despised  learning,  as  an  ignoble  and 
petty  accomplishment,  lit  only  for  the  purposes  of  laborious  and  indigent 
ccclesi.astics.  Nor  was  he  totally  given  up  to  the  pursuits  of  leisure 
and  peace:  he  was,  in  the  year  1497,  one  of  the  leaders  who  com- 
manrletl  at  the  battle  of  Blackheath  against  lord  Audley  and  his 
partisans  ;  and  was  often  engaged,  from  his  early  years,  in  other  public 
services  of  trust  and  honour.  But  Skclton  did  hardly  deserve  such 
a  noble  patronage^. 

It  is  m  x-ain  to  apologise  for  the  coarseness,  obscenity,  and  scurrility 
of  Skclton,  by  saying  that  his  poetry  is  tinctured  with  the  manners  of 
his  age.  Skelton  would  have  been  a  wnter  without  decorum  at  any 
period.  The  m.anners  of  Chaucer's  age  were  undoubtedly  more  rough 
and  unpolished  than  those  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Yet  Chaucer, 
a  poet  abounding  in  humour,  and  often  employed  in  describing  the 
vices  and  follies  of  the  world,  writes  with  a  degree  of  delicacy,  when 
compared  with  Skelton.  That  Skclton's  manner  is  gross  and  illiberal, 
was  the  opinion  of  his  cotemporaries  ;  at  least  of  those  critics  who 
lived  but  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  while  his  poems  yet  continued 
in  vogue.  Puttcnham,  the  author  of  the  ARTE  OF  ENGLISH  PuESlE, 
published  in  the  year  1 589,  speaking  of  the  species  of  short  metre  used 
in  the  minstrel-romances,  for  the  convenience  of  being  sung  to  the 
harp  at  feasts,  and  in  CAROLS  and  Rot'NDS,  'and  such  other  light  or 
'  lascivious  [K>enis  which  are  commonly  more  conmiodiously  uttered  by 
'  those  biilToons  or  Vices  in  pl.iyes  than  by  any  other  person,'  and  in 
which  the  sudden  return  of  the  rhyme  fatigues  the  ear,  immediately 
subjoins:  'Such  were  the  rimes  of  Skclton,  being  indeed  but  a  rude 
'  rayling  rimer,  .ind  all  his  doings  ridiculous ;  he  used  both  short 
'  distaunccs  and  short  measures,  pleasing  only  the  popular  care*.'    And 

It.,.       .  ,       T.     f  .^ 

'Iclitrd  10  Dr.  PcTc^  far  iJl  lh«  notices  tvlaUns  10  (his  earl-     Sec  hi* 

r  >I'>LD    bouK,  pMf.  XSl.    l£q, 

iiotp  inonertf  Mr  1^'  -'in 

c  '                                                   Thi«  I  bcticvc  I.;.  10 
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HI*  nana- ftyh,,  versification.  On  ij 
suited  to  low  burlesque,  than  to  Ubeji 
posed  by  Caxton,  that  he  improved  ( 
aflects  obscurity,  and  sometimes  adoa 
of  the  common  people. 

He  thus  describes,  in  the  BoKE 
houses  of  the  clergy. 

Building  royally 
With  turrettcs  and  wfh  toures, 
Slrcching  to  the  starrcs  ; 
Hangyng  about  the  walles 
Arras  of  rychc  arraye, 

in  nurriage.  with  an  ample  dower     Bon-  n«..„ 

Myld  Titus  and  Oesippm 
SoHC«s  a«d  8o«™tts  wnucn  by  E.  G.    Ai  the  oU 
O  fricndihip  flour    '" 
O  »acrcd  bond  oi 
Scipio  inth  Lcliii 

And  wiib  Mcnelhus  wnnc  AchiU  1^ 
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Willi  dame  D>'aria  t.alccl ; 
And  bfJivc  Cupiilc  shakcd 
For  to  shotc  a  crowe 
And  hoiv  fans  of  Troye 
Made  luslye  sjiorte  und  t'lVC 
\Viih  suclie  storycsby  dccn', 
W'itlilriumphes  of  Ccinr,  vie. — 
How  ihi/v  rydo  in  goodly  chares 
With  I '  Imtcs; 

With  :.  \  homes  ; 

jS'    '  -  ai  riding, 

r  of  csunc 

Im.  1.1  .. ..i.iJIy  wanlnnncs, 


Mow  lystw  Venus  qu.ilced 

His  d.irtc,  and  bciite  bis  bowc. 

At  her  tyrly  lyrlowc  : 

Daunccd  a UfretU  may. 

With  d.imc  iTclyn  the  quecne: 
Their  chainbres  wcl  be  scene 

Now-*  all  the  world  stares 

Conveyed  by  olyphantcs 
And  by  unycorncs 
Upon  these  beastes  riding 
With  wanton  wenches  winkyng, — 
Their  Courage  to  abate  ; 
Their  chambers  thus  lo  drvs 
And  all  such  holynes. 
Their  churches  cathedrall'. 


With  such  parfytncss, 
How  bcii  they  Icli  down  fall 

These  lines  are  in  the  best  manner  of  his  petty  measure ;  which 
is  made  still  more  disgusting  by  the  repetition  of  the  rhymes.  We 
should  observe,  that  the  satire  is  here  pointed  at  the  subject  of  these 
tapestries.  TTie  graver  ecclesiastics,  who  did  not  follow  the  levities  of 
tlic  world,  were  contented  with  religious  subjects,  or  such  as  were 
merely  historical  Ross  of  Warwick,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1460, 
relates,  thathcsawin  the  abbot 'shall  at  St.  Alban'sabbey  a  suite  of  arras, 
containing  a  long  train  of  incidents  belonging  to  most  romantic  and 
pathetic  stor.-  in  the  life  of  the  Saxon  king  Ofia,  which  that  historian 
recites  at  large*. 

IBTibedotem.  *Thiib  idU  a  descripdanoriapcsOT. 

»  r*»  B»it  f/CiJim  Climtt,  ti  »<«.  wo. 
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Hath  s.i  his  hart  in  hold,  &c  — 
Adew  Theologia  ! 
With  dame  Castimcrgia" 
Swcte  ipocr.is    and  swetc'meate' 
in  i-cntc,  for  his  repaste 
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Fcsaunt  and  partriche  mewed  : — 
Spartth  ncyihcr  inayd  ne  wife,       This  is  a  postel's  life* ! 

The  poem  called  the  BouGE  OF  COVRT,  or  the  Rirwards  of  a  court, 
is  in  the  manner  of  a  p.igeaunt,  consisting  of  seven  personifications 
Here  our  authorin  adopting  the  more  grave  and  stately  movcmcntofthe 
seven  lined  stanza',  has  shewn  himself  not  always  incapable  of 
rxliibiting  allegorical  imagery  with  spirit  and  dignity.  But  his  comic 
vein  predominates 
RvoTl'E  is  thus  forcibly  and  humourously  pictured. 

With  that  came  Ryotte  rushing  al  at  ones, 
A-rustie  fjalandc-',  to  ragged  and  to  rente*  ; 
And  on  the  borde  he  whirled  a  paire  of  bones*, 
Qiuitfr  lifye  dews  he  clattered  as  he  went : 
Nowe  have  at  all  by  St.  Thomas  of  Kcnte*, 
And  ever  he  threwe,  and  kyst'  I  wote  nere  what : 
His  here  was  growen  thorowe  out  of  his  hat. 

Than  I  behylde  how  he  dysgy'sed  was  ; 
His  hcdd  was  hcax-y  for  watchinge  over  night. 
His  even  blercd,  his  face  shone  like  a  glas; 
His  gowne  so  shorte,  that  it  ne  cover  myght 
His  rompe,  he  went  so  all  for  somer  light ; 
His  hose  was  gardyd  with  a  lyste  of  grene', 
Yet  at  the  knee  they  broken  were  I  ween. 

His  cote  was  checkerd  with  patches  rede  and  blewe. 
Of  Kyrkbye  Kendall'  was  his  short  demye^* ; 

'  ■'*.  p.  147.      lit     '  '                                  -                        :he 

:  And  inat  i>.i  ■», 

Q  much  incti':  ^cr 

175.      hi    (f)c   U.'ki  ■•/  C,\in  CUttl^  he  iiicriuons    Ihc   (jftliii-ili   iiiul«. 

.pped.'p.  iB8. 

'  >  .  -  ne  ftomcittnet  relapcM  into  the  absunlitin  of  hU  Cavouriie  fiyte  of 

ooa>ptniiM.in.      Kor  in»taDc«.  in  Sfkakb  Pakkot,  p.  97. 

AlbcftiM  il«  modo  gugnificaodi.  And  DonatiM,  be  dryven  out  of  «choIe  ; 

^Waiu  bed  broken  now  handy  dandy.  And  lHttr^iJAJit\9t*u  is  returned  for  a  fnle : 

Alexander  a  gander  of  Men^nder**  f'e, 
With  ^  CtKMilrr  is  cast  out  of  the  eatc.  And  dit  Ratu'naUt  dare  not  «how  bij  jate. 

II-  ->(,  he  perhaps  •  'Vi 
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*  •...U:.t.                 *                                                             '  Diirt  •  I' 
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*  The**  »a*  an  alTeii'ii  ■  fi  •  f  ^iii,ir[.ir-.%  in  ii,r  tmining  (^f  hit  ho*e.  Vrt,  i^k 

*  KturtAH -aniat,  in  the  Clouary  lu  tihaiiovcarT,  edit.  1771.  I"  Duublel.    JaduC 


Thaninhishodelsawe 
1  hat  one  was  lene  and  Ij 
That  other  lokcd  as  he  ^l 
And  to  me  ward  as  he  k 
Whan  that  he  was  even  a 
Isawe  a  knyfe  hid  in  his 
Whereon  was  wryten  this 

And  in  his  other  sieve  me 
Asponeofgolde.fullofh, 
To  feed  a  fole,  and  for  to 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  fig 

He  looked  hawtie,  he  sette 
^i?^S?«',<?y  garment  with  • 
With  indignacyon  lyned  w 
He  frowned  as  he  wolde  s\ 

Hebote',heIyppe,heIokc 
His  face  was  bcljinmed,  a. 
It  was  no  t>'me  with  h™  t. 
Enyye  hath  wasted  his  lyv, 

DlSDAVM3,lwene,tJ,iscor 

|i^«'>'»'*'>emadeonmea 
With  scomfuU  loke  movyd  i 
He  wente  about  to  take  me 


'  His  coat-slceTc  was  «>  .ho- 
•Page  70.    ThedevuSSh 


—  <i«nce  in  hit  nrm 
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He  fround,  he  stared,  he  stamped  where  he  stoode  : 

I  loke  on  hym,  I  wcndc'  lie  had  be  woode'  : 
He  set  the  anne  proudly  under  the  sydc. 
And  in  this  wyse  he  gan  with  mc  chydc^. 

I  the  Crow.ve  of  Lawrell  our  author  attempts  the  higher  poetry ; 
;  he  canuot  long  support  the  tone  of  solemn  description.    These  are 
pme  of  the  most  ornamented  and  poetical  stanzas.     He  is  describing 
den  bclonipng  to  the  superb  palace  of  Fame. 

In  an  hcrber  I  sawe  brought  where  I  was  ; 
The  byrdes  on  the  brere  sange  on  every  sydc, 
With  alcys  cnsandyd  about  in  compas, 
1'l\c  bitnkes  cnturfcd  with  sinj^iiLir  solas', 
Enrailcd  with  rosers',  and  vines  cngrapcd  ; 

II  was  a  new  comfort  of  sorrowes  escaped. 

In  the  middes  a  cunditc,  that  curiously  was  cast 
With  pypcs  of  goldc,  engushing  out  streanics 
Of  crisiall.  the  clcrcncs  these  waters  far  past, 
Enswimininge  with  roches,  barbillcs,  and  breames. 
Whose  sValcs  ensilvered  again  the  son  beames, 
Engliscerd  ..... 


Where  1  s-iwe  growyng  a  goodly  InurcU  tre, 
Envealurcd  with  leave,  continually  grenc ; 
Above  in  ll>c  top  a  byrdc  of  Araby, 
Men  call  a  phcnix  :  hcs  wingcs  bylwcne 
She  bet  up  a  fyrc  with  the  sparkos  full  kcne, 
With  braunches  and  bowcs  of  the  svvcte  olyvc, 
Whose  fragraunt  llower  was  chcfe  preservative 

Ageynsl  all  infections  with  rancour  cnflamcd  : 

It  passed  all  baumes  that  ever  were  named. 
Or  gummes  of  Saby,  so  dctely  that  be  solde  : 
There  blcwe  in  that  garden  a  soft  piplynge  coli!e, 
Enbrething  of  Zephirus,  with  his  ple.isaunt  wyndc  ; 
Al  frutes  and  flowers  grew  there  in  their  kynde. 

Dryndcs  there  daunsed  upon  that  goodly  soile, 
With  the  nyne  Muses,  Pierides  by  name  ; 
Phillis  and  Testelis,  there  tresses  with  oyle 
Were  newly  enbibed  :  .^nd,  round  about  the  sane 
Grenc  tre  of  laurcll,  moche  solacious  game 
They  made,  with  chaplettes  and  garlandcs  grene ; 
And  forniosi  of  al  dame  Flora  the  ijucnc  ; 

Of  somcr  so  formally  she  fotcd  the  daiinccs  ; 

There  Cinthius  sat,  twinklyng  upon  his  harpcsJringcs  i 


1  WwDcO.  Thmiehi.  >  Mad. 

*  It  wa.  tiiiTuuiiticiJ  with  iand.«ttlk>, 

*  Uj^c-tvvfM*    Chiuccr'»  Rou.  R.  V.  1^51.  Mq. 

The  nulily  >*MCi 


<P.«». 


Tbe  (ireny  roMmary,  eie. 


The  buyldyng  thereof  was 
Whereon  stode  a  lybbard  c 
Terrible  of  continaunce  an 
As  quickly'  touched  as  it  wi 
As  ghastly  that  glaris*.  as  g 
As  fiersely  frownyng  as  he 
And  with  firme  fote  he  shok 

Skelton,  in  the  course  of  his 
laureate,  or  learned  men,  of  all  nal 
This  groupe  shews  the  authors,  bott 
Some  of  them  are  quaintly  char 
Quintilian,  not  with  his  Institutes  o. 
tions :      Theocritus,   with    his    bt 
Icononucar^  :  Homer,  the  freske  hL 
Cicero  :    Sallust,  who  Mrrote  both  tt 
Ovid,   enshryned   with  the  Musys 
of  A  chilleidos  :    Persius,  with  proMe 
Ennius,  who  wrote   of  marciall  wi 
historiar:   Horace,  with    his  New 
famous  comicar,  with  Plautus :   Se 
Maximian,  with  his  madde  dities  i 
young  foljfi  :    Boccacio,  with  his  v. 
Macrobius,  who  treated  of  Scipion 

I  With  »  much  life.  *GIaR>^ 

^  The  following  passaRe  occun  in  Lydgate's  P 

hUssid  Martyr  uynt  Atboon  [Alban]  and  s*yn. 

Trin-  Oxon,  Num.  xxxviii,  fol.  i.  a.    [Never  n"n 
1  not  acQuevnr^H  «"•»•  *' 
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witli  many  a  mtut  tate* :  a  friar  of  France  lyr  Gaguinc,  wlio 
frowned  on  mc  /////  angrily^ :  Plutarch  and  Peirarch,  two  famoHs 
cla'kts  :  Lucilius,  Valerius  Maximus,  Propcrtius  PisandcH,  and  Vin- 
centius  ItcUovaccnsis,  who  wrote  the  SPECULUM  HisTORiALE.  The 
ntalojcue  is  closed  by  Cower,  Chaucer,  and  Lydgate,  who  first 
a<iome<l  the  English  language*:  in  allusion  to  which  part  of  their 
daractcrs,  their  apparel  is  said  to  shine  beyond  the  power  of  descrip- 
liun,  and  their  tabards  lo  be  studded  with  diamonds  and  rubies. 
Thai  only  tliesc  three  English  poets  are  here  mentioned,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  proof,  that  only  these  three  were  yet  tliougbt  to  descn-c 
the  name. 

No  writer  is  more  tmcqual  than  Skelton.  In  the  midst  of  a  page 
of  the  most  wretched  ribaldry,  we  soinctimes  are  surprized  with  three 
or  four  nervous  and  manly  lines,  like  these. 

Ryott  and  Revcll  be  in  your  court  roules, 
Ma\-ntcnaunce  and  Mischefe  these  be  men  of  myght, 
Extorcyon  is  counted  with  you  for  a  knyght. 

Skelton's  modulation  in  the  octave  stanias  is  rough  and  inhar- 
tnonius.  The  following  arc  the  smoothest  lines  in  the  poem  before 
us  ;  which  yet  do  not  equal  the  liquid  melody  of  Lydgate,  whom  he 
here  manifestly  attempts  to  imitate. 

Lykc  as  the  larkc  upon  ilie  somcrs  daye, 
\Vhen  Titan  radiant  burnishcth  his  bcmes  bright, 
Mountethon  hyc,  with  her  melodious  lave. 
Of  the  son  shync  cngladed  with  the  light. 

The  following  little  ode  dcscr\'es  notice  ;  at  least  as  a  specimen 
of  the  structure  and  phraseology  of  a  love-sonnet  about  the  dose 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 


^  tlmn'.tirr!  .■vtviii*  I'l^ 


pi-    hU  .,.,->  I 


h 


L«liniix.      l-'uggius's  InvcciiVA.     invcciiva  in   Laurent.    VaiUjn.  t.  is,   U 


.-rr      a-. 


lin   »  r:,. 


-.1  .-.f  ii,,  \i,i., 


----,..         . ..- ..:...: , ; _      ^n 

>.  A»  amLiajiador  iiam  the  kinj  ol  k  ranCc,  in  1490.     Kc  WAt  *  ))«rticul«r 

.'.ic  oamc  of  Piiandcr,  a  Greek  poet,  from  Macrottit»,  who  cites  «  few  of 

y  PAi/i/  S/^nnv,  he  «v»,  C^or^M  Ettth*^*  if  *A<  trtil  ihw  0*»«f«r'« 

.1.7.  :j.,/-    tif    ..;,1-     ih.i     1a,1...io    wMt..    ..r.''r    .,»  I.^-r  ,..l,    -.,,.1  i  K.l  K..  K^* 


ha 

.   !l>e 


. .  ..,.  „utigerain  gentill, 
Embrawdcrcd  the  mantill 

For  the  same  reason  this  Stan 
Ilusscy  deserves  notice. 

Mirry  Margaret 
Gentyll  as  faucon, 

As  do  the  following  flowery  lyr 
Jsabell  Penncl. 

—    —    Vour  colowre 
After  the  April  showre, 
The  blossome  on  the  spraye, 
Madenly  demure, 

But  Skclton  most  commonly  9\ 
and  to  write  in  a  forced  charactei 
native  vein  of  satire  and  jocularity 
mentioned  :  which  he  mars  by  a  n 
trary  abbreviations  of  the  verse,  c 
words  newly-coined,  and  patch> 
anomalous  and  motley  mode  of  v< 
be  peculiar  to  our  author*.  I  am  m 
ginated  with  Skelton. 

About  the  year  1512,  Martin  Co 
was  Theophilo  Folengio,  a  Benedic 
a  poem  entitled  Phantaslg  Mac 
parts.    This  is  a  burlesque  Latin 
with  Italian  and  Tuscan  words,  anc 
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not  destitute  of  prosodical  hnmony.  Tt  is  totally  satirical,  and  has 
some  degree  of  drollery  ;  but  the  ridicule  is  too  frequently  founded  on 
obscene  or  vulgar  idc.ns.  Prefixed  is  a  similar  burlesque  poem  called 
ZanitoneLLA,  ortlie  Amours  of  Tonellus  and  Zanin.i' :  and  n  piece  is 
subjoined,  with  the  title  of  MOSCHEA,  or  the  War  with  the  Flies  and 
the  Ants.  The  author  died  in  1 544*,  but  these  poems,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  epistles  and  epigrams,  in  the  same  style,  did  not,  I  be- 
lieve, appear  in  print  before  the  year  1554''.  Coccaic  is  often  cited  by 
Rabelais,  a  writer  of  a  cogenial  cast*.  The  three  last  books,  containing 
a  description  of  hell,  are  a  parody  on  part  of  Dante's  INFERXO.  In 
the  preface  of  Apologetica,  our  author  gives  an  account  of  this  new 
species  of  poetry,  since  called  the  Macaronic,  which  I  must  give  in 
bis  own  words.     'Ars  ista  poetica  nuncupatur  Ars  Macaroxica,  a 

*  Macaronibus  dcrivata ;  qui  Macnroius  sunt  quoddam  pulmentum, 
'  farina,  caseo,  buiyro  compaginatum,   grossum,  rude,  et  rusticanum, 

*  Ideo  Macaronica,  nil  nisi  grosscdinem,  ruditatem  et  VocABtJLAZZOS, 
'debet  in  se  conlinere*.'  Vavassor  observes,  that  Coccaie  in  Italy, 
and  Antonius  de  Arena  in  France,  were  the  two  first,  at  least  the  chief, 
authors  of  the  semi-Iaiin  burlesque  poetry".  As  to  Antonius  de  Arena, 
he  was  a  civilian  of  Avignon;  and  wrote,  in  the  year  i;i9,  a  Latin 
poem  in  elegiac  verses,  ridiculously  interlarded  with  French  words  and 
phrases.  It  is  addressed  to  his  fellow-students,  or,  in  his  own  words, 
' .  <■  7  w/ -i .  ,,,r.'-'^-)iones  stiiiiiantes,  gut  sunt  de  penonafriiintis,  basstu, 

*  I.' V  1.  .//  :  .:,',:iui  stilo  bisognatas,  cum  gucrra  Romana,  to'um  ad 
'  /()iil;u>/i  sine  require,  et  cum  guerra  Niapi'lifiina,  et  aim  m'olufa 
'  Ciiiuffui,  et  g-uerra  Aiienionensi^efepislola  ad  falotissinuim  garsam 
'  pro  passando  to  tempos'.^  I  h.ive  gone  out  of  my  way,  to  mention 
these  two  obscure  writers'  with  so  much  particul.irity,  in  order  to  ob- 
serve, that  Skelton,  their  colemporary,  probably  copied  their  m.-uincr; 
St  least  to  shew,  that  this  singular  mode  of  versification  was  at  this 

t  rrr!or«  f.-.im?J  ri..m  ^nni.  or  Giovanni,  a  fooliih  chancier  on  the  lulian  ta^/u    Rku>- 
■1- 

P»l«v,  1644.  410J>.  Tt. 
Vnd,  itiiv  Svo.    Tneic  are  the  only  editiniu  I  have  Mei 
f'  ^.j^ihc  fin.1  ediuon  Mas  in  IJ17.     See  bis  curious  caul'^^lc  of 

1  .'i-MiT,  VulfainmtHt afpttUt  MACABOtllQC«»  BlUU  iNiTICUCT. 

\-  >cq. 

u  Oaio.  Lang.  Fnsc  edit.  1694.11.  4C«' V.  MacAXOm.    AitJ 

O  '^  P"    r.  1,1  I'll.  [.  i\\. 


,  I'l'nim as  (rritinc in  thii  way.  Piv.^O'Tii  i.  p.  iKo. 
...  ^ui!:  l..>ctu.  ui  lUuuiui.  .^  Un-li !-»% c  A roiAimc of  tha  Greeit  aaU  I ai in Uncuajco  '•  aad 
ochcn  hare  imitated,  in  German  and  Laiin. 


But  I  must  not  here  forget,  that  Dunb 
own  acfc,  already  mentioned,  wrote  in  th 
Maistkr  Andro  Kknnedy,  which  re 
idle  dissolute  scholar,  and  ridicules  th 
Romish  communion,  has  almost  every  : 
formularies  of  a  Latin  Will,  and  shreds 
what  the  French  call  Latin  de  cuisin^.  ' 
from  these  burlesque  applications,  in  the 

In  die  meoe  sepultura, 
I  will  have  nane  but  our  aw 
Et  duos  rusticosde  rurt, 
Berand  ane  barrel!  on  a  sta 
Drinkand  and  playand  cap 
Sicul  (gomet  soUbam; 
Singand  and  greitand  with 
Polum  meum  cum  JUtu  mii 

I  will  no  priestis  for  me  sing,  J) 

Nar  yet  no  bellis  for  me  ring  Si 

But  a  bag-pyp  to  play  a  spring,  £i 

Instead  of  torchis,  forte  bring,  Qt 

1  Printed  at  Oxford  by  Joseph  Barnes,  X5S9.  4ta  S( 
imitation  of  Skclton,  introduced  intoBnnme'c  Shkphbi 
this  way  of  writing  is  ridiculed  by  Shakespeare,  Meri 
FaUuue  says,  '  1  wilt  not  say.  Pity  me,  'tis  not  a  sold 

'Thine  ovm  true  knight,  by  day  or  night,         dr  a 
'With  thee  to  fight.- 

See  also  the  Interlude  of  Pjmama  and  ThuU,  In  the  '. 
printed  separately  m  qto,  as  a  droU  for  Bartholomew 
Weaver.    Skclton.  however,  seems  to  have  retaine 
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Within  tlic  grajf  to  ntt.  fit  thing,       In  moJum  cruciajuxta  ttu. 
To  lie  the  ll-yndis',  then  hardly  sing 
De  terra  pLuinasti  me*. 

Wc  must,  however,  acknowledge,  that  Skelton,  notwithstanding  his 
scurrility,  was  a  classical  scholar;  and  in  that  capacity,  he  was  tutor  to 
prince  Henry,  afterwards  king  Henry  VIII.:  at  whose  accession  to 
the  throne,  ho  was  appointed  the  royal  orator.  He  is  styled  by  Eras- 
mus, '  13riltannicarum  literatum  decus  et  lumen*.  His  Latin  elegiacs 
are  pure,  and  often  unmixed  with  the  monastic  phraseology  ;  and  they 
prove,  that  if  his  natural  propensity  to  the  ridiculous  had  not  more  fre- 
quently seduced  him  to  follow  tiie  whimsies  of  W.ilter  Mapcs  and 
Golias*,  than  to  copy  the  elegancies  of  Ovid,  he  would  have  appeared 
among  the  first  writers  of  Latin  poetry  in  England  at  the  general  re- 
storation of  literature.  Skelton  could  not  avoid  acting  as  a  butfoon  in 
any  langu.ige,  or  any  character. 

1  cannot  quit  Skelton,  of  whom  I  yet  fear  too  much  has  been  already 
said,  without  restoring  to  the  public  notice  a  play,  or  MORALITY, 
written  by  him,  not  recited  in  any  catalogue  of  his  works,  or  annals  of 
English  t)pography  ;  and,  I  believe,  at  present  totally  unknown  to  the 
antiquarians  in  this  sort  of  literature.  It  is.  The  NiGRAMANSIR,  a 
nwrall  En TERLUDE  and  apithie  written  by  Maister  SkbLTOS  laureate 
and  plaid  before  the  king  and  other  eslatys  at  Wooilstoke  on  Palme 
Sunday.  It  was  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde  in  a  thin  quarto,  in  the 
year  1504'.     It  must  have  been  presented  before  king  Henry  VI L,  at 

•  Intlead  of »  ctom  on  my  irarc  10  Veep  oiT  the  devil. 

•  .^  vCT^e  in  thr  Pi.i1m*      Sec  r.t!i(rr  i:i-!j/R.e>  in   Punhar.  i*-'.!.  p.  71.     In  Cf^Ptr  Rmim- 

t;  .    ■    "■  ■■                       '  ■  ■                                               ■  .ipro- 

I  I  ■ «» 

.-•lof 
■  i-..        !  -.ij- IM.-.  <!iin.u.c     en.l  .'-.jr.. ,.,,,,. y,,r_  f^ri  IWU;   or  tjll  ii;^  iJ"    JO^i^i  ^1    OriluUUO'j 

curse  lor  the  imller'i  (do  I  hat  were  ilulna 

•Al!.        ,.-.     .    .       ,.-        ..--•     --.-3_ 

*A  iicretOk 


Se«  1  pnem  ««  IWcket'*  nunyn<L>in,  in   W»««S  Btm.  I.itul  Num.  I  P.  39.  lood.  i7»». 

41..      11.1)....  t...  I,....,  refer  the  ul(! ''--"--- -*-   "      ■       "-\D,   Hcur^le'*^rICIlJO&    ail  Gul 

S  ...  I.    7*J.      ^ 

MKltLUKic  1.. 


. 


he  French  rrrs  DK  Axxars 

4-  wiiv. 


ad 


'  e  retnemhereil  while  any  lmac 

'"  -"v     i-(K.     1.  1  .re    liw 

■  be 

•-  CO 


w  ..w  son  oi  propnety  in  ca 

the  only  business  and  use  of  this  c 
long  prologue,  to  evoke  the  devil, ; 
kicks  the  necromancer,  for  wakin 
proof,  that  this  drama  was  perfom 
chapel  of  the  palace.    A  variety  oi 
French,  is  used  :  but  the  devil  spe 
the  stage-directions  is,  Enter  Balsi 
both  frightful  and  ridiculous,  the  d« 
on  the  stage,  wearing  a  visard  with 

the  service  of  Makound,  who  is  called  Sanum 
reads  a  Lesson  from  the  AJcoian,  consisting  of 
SVelton.     MSS.  Dieb.  J33. 

1  Simony  is  introduced  as  tLptnoa  in  Sib  PB^ 
Stewart  01  Lome.    A.init»r  ScoTTiftU  PoESiS. 

So  wily  can  syr  Peter  wink. 

That  now  U£r^ 

And  again*  in  an  ancient  anonymoiu  Scottish  | 
disorderly  persons  are  invited,  among  the  rest  an 

And  twa  lerit  men  thairby, 

That  is,  nr  tJsury  and  sir  Simony.  Simony  is  a] 
Pass.  sec.  fol.  viii.  b.  edit  i^jo.  Wickliffe,  who  I 
the  state  of  Simony  in  ills  time.  '  Some  lords,  t 
*  themselves  but  keverchiefs  for  the  lady,  or  a  paX 
'  wolden  present  a  good  man  and  able,  for  love  oi 
'  means  to  have  a  dancer,  a  tripper  on  tapits,  or  h 
pamene^,  &t"  MSS.  C  C  C  Cant.  O.  i6i.  14a 
Bodl.  48. 

'  Kubert  Crowley,  a  great  reformer,  of  whom  r 
'CVRIA  tite great gigant  <fCnat  BritaiH,  what 
*/0r  his  provision,  &'c.'  1551.  4to. 

'Thus  in  Turpm's  HisTORV  or  Crablbmaci 
'  BARBATAS,  comutas,  DxMONiBUS  consimiles.' 
old  Flench  romance  of  Philit*  ««.-»—- 


'  tjwJtM  Seneca  and  St.  Austin  :  and  .Simony  offers  the  devil  a  bribe. 
The  devil  rejects  her  offer  with  much  indignation  :  and  swears  by  the 
foule  EitmeniiUs,  and  the  hoar>'  beard  of  Charon,  that  she  shall  be 
well  fried  and  roasted  in  the  unfathomable  sulphur  of  Cocytus,  together 
with  .Mahomet,  Pbntius  Pilate,  the  traitor  Judas,  and  king  Herod.  The 
last  scene  is  closed  n-tth  a  view  of  hell,  and  a  dance  between  die  devil 
and  the  necromancer.  The  dance  ended,  the  devil  trips  up  tlic  ne- 
cromancer's heels,  and  disappears  in  fire  and  smoke' .  Great  roust 
have  been  the  edification  and  entertainment  which  Henry  VII.  and 
his  court  derived  from  the  exhibition  of  so  elegant  and  rational  a 
drama  !  The  royal  taste  for  dramatic  representation  seems  to  have 
sulTered  a  very  rapid  transition  :  for  in  the  year  1520,  a  goodlU  comeiiit 
0/  I'la^lus  yia.s  played  before  Henry  VI 11.  at  Greenwich*.  1  have 
before  menlioned  Skelton's  play  of  MaCNIKICE.N'CE^ 

'  The   only  copy  of  Skelton's   moral  comedy  of  Magnificencs 

CO  hare  been  more  rieidly  observed  than  in   France^     M^Imeibury  aay».  thai  kinf 

vcr.!    s;.ie^  tnti  IluVc    \\'.II;imi\  L.imp  :  w  fiu  rcj'.iri'-tl,  that 
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■Hint  of  the 


,1..  J-.,.     M.-,ny   .,r.l.;,,3l 
c.     In  the  yrxt   1542,  it    - 
ciilii.c  in  l!ic  Ji;ill      In  1 ;, 


;  .iiij  rvcr\ 
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^^h  :  under  |-. 


ti^  m-r^vcsiii'^  t'CT.!,  bcipnninjjto  spread,  in  ly.-j  it  >*•> -**;iced 

•  '  cfore  that  ume  made,  t-mckiitg  Bkakds,  thouTd  be  vud  luJ  re- 

ry  if   M\kv   MAnDAi.«.VB,  JU--1  menlionctl.  00c  o(  the  flaje>^Jir»r;;  .1    i#^ 
(Neprynsc  of  the  devylU  in  a  atuge,   with  bcU  ondemeth  ttte  «tai£«.*     '..i-s 

k'l  valuable  collection.     No  date.  410.     Itawkios,  in  the  HtiToKv  or 
M  'la  Song  written  by  Skellon,  alluded  to  in  the  CZkownk  of  Lawl^ll, 

And  'ct  [>•  I'i'i'ic  \>\  NN'ilham  Comiahe,  a  muucian  ofthi«  chapel rayal  tinder  Henry  Vll.  D.  1. 
c^  i.  vol.  iii.  \}.  y  Lond.  1776.    It  bei^ins. 

Ah,  bohrcw  you,  by  my  (ay,  Theie  vranton  cLulies  are  nice  alway.  &c 

9%ft  ttnt  diiiccnt  and  inj^cnious  inijuirer  has  ha[>i)ily  illustrated  a  paswge  in  Skelluo'l  dc*- 
rr%<fein  of  Kiot.    Ibid.  It.  iii.  ch.  tx.  vol  ii.  p.  ^54. 

Counter  he  f»uldc  O  l.vx  upon  a  potte. 

Tlul  t».  Ihi*  dr\inkrri  di'-^^ril-  ilv  f.  lli>\»  ■■iii!.!  |.!,iv   tlir  l>.-ciri'ini;.'  ■  f  ihr  'tvmn.  O  Lt'x  frmiA 
7'-  '•- ancitmtly  com- 

;iu)  ■I'.sL.rkon"! 

V  or 


««»M^  l\*H4  r.f  \ii.  ;i.hu  UjKxtut,  p.  517.    Mutlcy  tuaaaai^ucd  t..wuyUia  pUwc  iu  hu 
9  of  Eiigluh  muMCialUL 


^,uKya  i,oiusion,  Courtly  Abus 
and  robbed  by  Adversyte^  by  w 
Povcrie.     He  is  next  delivered  t 
a  knife  and  a  halter.     He  snatc. 
stabbing  himself ;  when  Good  Hi 
him  to  take  the  rubarbe  of  repent 
kvdramntes  oidevocyon.  He  boo 
and  Perseverance,  follows  their  d 
a  state  of  penitence  and  contritioi 
there  in  the  dialogue,  but  the  allu: 
hardly  ever  aims  at  allegorical  pai 
thus  drawn,  fol.  xxiii.  a. 

A,  my  bonys  ake,  my  lyn 
A  lasse  I  haue  the  cyatyi 
A  lasse  where  is  youth  th 
I  am  lowsy,  and  vnlykyn{ 
My  coloure  is  tawny-colot 
I  am  POVERTIE  that  all  n 
I  am  baytyd  with  doggys 
I  am  raggyd  and  rent,  as ; 
Full  few  but  they  have  er 
Nowc  must  I  this  carcase 
He  dyned  with  Delyte,  ' 

The  stage-direction  then  is, 'Hie  ac 
'  It  is  not  impossible,  that  Despar] 
might  give  a  distant  hint  to  Spen< 
marked  with  Skelton's  manner,  ani 


Ihis  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  a  Morality-Maker  was  a  pro- 
fessed occupation  at  Paris.  Pierre  Gringoire  is  called,  according  to 
ihc  style  of  his  age.  Compositeur,  Historicn  tt  Fact(urdt  .Mysteres,  ou 
Coitutiift,  in  which  he  was  also  a  performer.  His  principal  piece, 
written  at  the  command  of  Louis  XII.,  in  consequence  of  a  qu.irrel 
with  the  pope  and  the  states  of  Venice,  is  entitled,  Le  ]1\i  du  Prince 
d*  Sots  et  Min  Solte,  jout  mix  IlalUs  de  Paris.  It  was  printed  at 
Paris  in  tjil.  See  Mons.  IvVbbe  Goujel,  BlliL.  FRANC  torn.  xi.  p.212. 
Moralities  seem  to  have  arrived  at  their  heighth  about  the  dose  of 
Henry  VI  I's  reign.  This  sort  of  spectacle  was  now  so  fashionable,  that 
John  Rastall,  a  learned  typographer,  brother  in  law  to  sir  Thomas 
More,  extended  its  pro\'incc,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined,  either 
to  monil  allegory,  or  to  religion  blended  with  buffoonery,  and  conceived 
a  design  of  making  it  the  vehicle  of  science  and  philosophy.  With 
Uus  view  he  published,  A  urai  Interlude  ami  a  mery,  of  the  naturt 
of  the  an  EUmtiUs,  dtclaringe  many  proper  points  of  philosophy 
naturall  and  dyvers  straunge  landys,  6^4'.  In  the  cosmographical 
part  of  the  play,  in  which  the  poet  professes  to  treat  of  dyvers  straunge 
rfgyoHS,  and  of  the  new  foumie  lamlys,  the  tracts  of  America  recently 
discovered,  and  the  m.inners  of  the  natives,  are  described.  The  cha- 
s  are,  a  Messenger  who  speaks  the  prologue.  Nature,  Humanity, 
IS  Desire,  Sensual  Appetite,  a.  Taverncr,  Experience,  and 
Ignorance*. 


^"  '"'    vol.  3,     It  »Ti»  writ*.  ■ 

:  iiltder  whu.h  till*. 
.'',  jK  8.  edlL  I7<7.     ^■ 

I  iiic  1  ■ll'j.Mii^  lines, 


.  or  rather 
:.:ly  men- 
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—    Wiihio  ilit«  4x  yerc  Weirwjrde  be  founde  new  Uiide«, 

'niMl  wc  never  turdc  tell  of  bcfons  thi*. 

Indiu  were  f]i'j:->veri:d  hy  ('oluinbu«  in  I49>. 

^Vf.  ,.f  r,.rM'--.  t,  .,  I  will  hfrrr  n.-'i'rfi  --ime  rirw^ rtf  Fa^tnU'i  jnerri;     He  «tm  a 
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spectacles,  ideal  beings  became  comm 
emblematic  imagery,  which  at  present 
retired  readers  in  the  obsolete  pages  of 
to  the  general  eye. 


SECTION    X 

In  a  work  of  this  general  and  compr 
fluctuations  of  genius  are  surveyed,  and 
of  taste  must  alike  be  noticed,  it  is  im 
subject  can  prove  equally  splendid  and 
been  toiling  for  some  time  through  mat( 
agreeable  and  edifying  nature.  But  as 
species  of  our  drama,  called  the  Mora 
our  attention  to  the  early  state  of  the  E 
fortunate  and  seasonable  on  opportunity 
weariness  of  my  reader,  by  introducing 
probable  causes  of  the  rise  of  the  Myst; 
remarked,  preceded,  and  at  length  pro 
In  this  respect  I  shall  imitate  those  ma; 
v/ho 

O'er  inhospitable  downs,       Plac 

Nor  shall  I  perhaps  fail  of  being  pard 


same  principle,  I  should  attempt  to  throw  new  light  on  the  historj-  oi 
our  theatre,  by  pursuing  this  cnquir)-  through  those  deductions  which 
it  will  naturally  and  mure  immcdi.itcly  suj,';jcst. 

About  the  eighth  ccntur>',  trade  was  principally  carried  on  by  means 
of  fails,  which  lasted  several  days.  Charlemagne  established  many 
great  marts  of  this  sort  in  France  ;  as  did  William  the  conqueror,  and 
his  Norman  successors,  in  England.  The  merchants  who  frequented 
these  fairs  in  numerous  caravans  or  companies,  employed  every  art  to 
dmw  the  people  tir^ilher.  They  were  therefore  accompanied  by  jugltrs, 
minstrels,  and  bu'ux.ns  ;  who  were  no  less  interested  in  giving  their 
attendance,  and  exerting  all  their  skill,  on  these  occasions.  As  now 
but  few  large  towns  cjtisled,  no  public  spectacles  or  popular  amuse- 
ments wcie  established  ;  and  as  the  sedentary  pleasures  of  domestic 
life  and  private  society  were  yet  unknown,  the  fair-time  was  the  season 
(or  divcMsion.  In  proportion  as  these  shews  were  attended  and  en- 
couraged, they  began  to  Ik-  set  off  with  new  decor.itions  and  improve- 
ments :  and  the  arts  of  buftoonery  being  rendered  still  more  attractive 
by  extending  their  circle  of  exhibition,  acquired  an  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  By  degrees  the  ciergy,  observing  that  the  enter- 
tainments of  (Lincing,  music,  and  mimicry,  exhibited  at  these  protracted 
annual  celebrities,  made  the  people  less  religious,  by  promoting  idle- 
ness and  a  love  of  festivity,  proscribed  these  sports,  and  cxcommuni- 
citted  the  performers.  But  linding  that  no  regard  was  p.iid  to  their 
censures,  they  changed  their  plan,  and  determined  to  take  these  recrea- 
tions into  their  own  hands.  They  turned  actors  ;  and  instead  of  pro- 
fane mummeries,  presented  stories  t.iken  from  legends  or  the  Bible. 
This  was  the  origin  of  sacred  corned/.  The  death  of  SL  Catharine, 
acted  by  themonks  of  St.  Dennis,  rivalled  the  popularity  of  the  professed 
pbvLfs.  Music  was  ailrnitted  into  the  churches,  which  served  as 
tJieatrcs  for  the  n-presciuation  of  holy  farces.  The  festivals  among 
the  French,  called  La  riui:  de  Foux,  oe  l'Ane,'  and  UES  I^nocens, 
at  length  became  greater  favorites,  .is  they  certainly  were  more  capri- 
cious and  absurd,  th.in  the  interludes  of  the  buffoons  at  the  fairs. 
These  are  tlic  idc.is  of  a  judicious  French  writer,  now  living,  who  has 


stories  from  the  old  and  new  Testament, 
was  a  religious  spectacle,  a  transition 
and  the  chorusscs  were  turned  into  Ch 
many  sacred  dramas  for  this  purpose 
inimitable  compositions  over  which  tl 
however,  his  tragedy  called  Xpurrot  ire 
still  extant*.    In  the  prologue  it  is  said 
and  that  this  is  the  first  time  the  Virj 
the  stage.    The  fashion  of  acting  spin 
due  degree  of  method  and  decorum 
adopted  from  Constantinople  by  the 
depth  of  the  dark  ages,  on  this  foundal 
theatrical  representation  called  Mysti 
which  were  soon  afterwards  received 
acquire  probability,  if  we  consider  th 
between  Italy  and  Constantinople :  and 
time  when  they  may  be  supposed  to  hav 
did  not  understand  the  Greek  language, 
consequently  could  imitate,  what  they  s 
In  defence  of  Voltaire's  hypothesis  it 
the  Feast  of  Fools  and  of  the  Ass, 
that   sort,  so    common   in    Europe,  < 
They  were  instituted,  although  perhap 
Greek  church,  about  the  year  990,  by  1 
stantinople,  probably  with  a  better  de 
ecclesiastical  annalists ;  that  of  weaninj 


*«.•  — 


Kpavyun,   TtXovfUVuiv    tuv    6(io>v   Ifivuv    oit  tin,    fura   KaraXv^iat  KOt 
avyrpiiinov  tapSint,  imep  ti]S  iifiuv  <TuTt}ptat,  ir/mo-i/ifjjfiKTiu  tf«y.      IlXrjBos 
yap  <Tv<m]<rafuvot  impptjTotv  atSpav,  kiu  <^u^j[ok  avToic(;ri(m;(r>itEt>^i>;iiov 
Ti¥a  Krnnnjv  Xeyovfifvov,  6v  avTOt  Ao/ifimicuv  TTji  tKuXijaias  npoVfiiiWfTO' 
(Oi  rat  aaJOriKat  opxi<r'^t,  •'"I  '''Ot  a(Trifinvt  Kpnvyas,  Kai  ra  f k  TpioStov  kui 
)(ttitaiTvntit»v  r]pai'urptm  iapara  rfknaOni  thi&a^tv.'     That  is,    '  Theo- 
phylact  introduced  the  practice,  which  prevails  even  to  this  day,  of 
scandalising  god  and  the  memory  of  his  saints,  on  the  most  splendid 
and  popular  festivals,  by  indecent  and  ridiculous  songs,  and  enormous 
shriutmgs,  even  in  the  midst  of  those  sacred  hymns,  which  wc  ought 
to  offer  to  the  divine  grace  with  compunction  of  heart,  for  the  sal%'a- 
tion  of  our  souls.     But  he,  having  collected  a  company  of  base  fellows, 
and  placing  over  them  one  Euthymius,  surnamed  Casnes,  whom  he 
also  appointed  the  supcrintendant  of  his  church,  admitted  into  the 
sacred  service,  diabolical  dances,  cxcLimations  of  ribaldry,  and  ballads 
borrowed  from  the  streets  and  brothels'.'    This  practice  was  subsisting 
in  the  Greek  church  3oo  years  aftcrH-ards  :  for  Bulsamon,  patriarch  of 
.■^ntioch.  complains  of  the  gross  abominations  committed  by  the  priests 
at  Christinas  and  other  festivals,  even  in  the  great  church  at  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  that  the  clergy,  on  certain  holidays,  personated  a  variety 
of  feigned  characters,  and  even  entered  the  choir  in  a  military  habit, 
and  other  enormous  disguises.^ 

I  must  however  observe  here,  what  perhaps  did  not  immediately 
occur  to  our  lively  philosopher  on  this  occasion,  that  in  the  fourth 
century  it  was  customary  to  make  christian  parodies  and  imitations 
in  Oreek,  of  the  best  Greek  classics,  for  the  use  of  the  christian 
schools.  This  practice  prevailed  much  under  the  emperor  Julian,  who 
forbade  the  p.-igan  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers,  to  be  taught  in  the 
christian  seminaries.  Apollinaris  bishop  of  Laodicc.x,  abovemcntioned, 
wrote  Greek  tragedies,  adapted  to  the  stage,  on  most  of  the  grand 
e\'cnts  recorded  in  the  old  Testament,  after  the  manner  of  Euripides. 
On  some  of  the  familiar  and  domestic  stories  of  scripture,  he  composed 
comedies  in  imitation  of  Menandcr.  He  wrote  christian  odes  on  the 
plan  of  Pindar.  In  imitation  of  Homer,  he  wrote  an  heroic  poem  on 
the  history  of  the  Bible,  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Saul,  in  twenty-four 


'  CeHrwi  CoMPmn.  Hist. 


B.  edit     P«rii.  1647. 

^:iix.  Ijiii.  SvNou.  VI.   tu  Tnilto.      Apu<l  B««T 
f^l       l«  rfium,   he  forhiH*  the  pfif***^!  ■. 


C.  ediL  PUntin.  Antw. 


Compare   Barmi.   Awkal,  wb 
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CVUt   C'l't'    cun 


^i-  ^.  fH-  ^^  «^ 


utwmuKt^  ui  tuis  uzuna  are  Moses,  Saf 

or  God  speaking  from  the  burnin;:  bush 
or  introduction,  in  a  speech  of  sixty  lim 
serpent  on  the  stage.  The  author  of  th 
is  called  '  O  tuv  lov!laiitittV  Tuaytadim>  mu 
Jews*.  The  learned  Huetius  endeavq 
at  least  before  the  christian  era'.  So 
the  seventy,  or  scptuaginl,  interpn?te 
Ptolomy  l'hil.idclphus.  I  am  of  opinio 
playafter  the  destruction  of  Jenisalen 
as  a  political  spectacle,  with  a  view  L_ 
with  the  hopes  of  a  future  deliveninc 
conduct  of  a  new  Moses,  like  that  fi 
Whether  a  theatre  subsisted  among  th< 
situation  and  circumstances  were  prevei 
their  neighbours  in  the  culture  of 
curious  speculation  :  It  sccitis  most  { 

drama  was  composed  in  imitation  of 

the  second  century,  after  the  Jews  hadi 
with  other  nations. 

Boileau  seems  to  think,  that  the 
these  sacred  exhibitions  into  France. 

Chez  nos  dcvols  ayetix  le ^ 

Fut  long-terns  dan's  la  France 
De  Pelerins,  dit  on,  une  t 
En  public  a  Paris  y  montA 


(iiM  infra)  says,  th«  he  eompned  a 
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Et  sotcTnent  arlcc  en  sa  simplicite, 
loua  les  Saints,  la  Vierok.  el  DiEU,  par  pictf. 
Lc  Savoir,  a  la  fin,  clisssi|i.int  I'lgnorancc, 
Fit  voir  dc  cc  projct  la  dcvnlc  Inipnidcncc  : 
On  chassa  ces  doclcurs  procliant  sans  mission, 
On  vit  rcnaltrc  Hector,  Andromaque,  Uion'. 

The  authority  to  which  Doilcau  alludes  in  these  nervous  and  elegant 
vrrscs  is  Mcnestricr,  an  intelligent  French  antiquary'.  The  pilgrims 
who  returned  from  Jerusalem,  St  James  of  Compostella,  St.  Bauine  of 
J'rovcncc,  St.  Reinc,  Mount  Sl  Michael,  Notre  dame  du  Puy,  and  other 
places  esteemed  holy,  composed  song's  on  their  adventures  ;  inicrTni.\- 
ing  rcdtals  of  p.-issages  in  the  life  of  Christ,  descriptions  of  his  cruci- 
fixion, of  the  day  of  judgment,  of  miracles,  and  martyrdoms.  To  these 
tales,  which  were  recommended  by  a  pathetic  chant  and  a  variety  of 
gesticulations,  the  credulity  of  the  multitude  gave  the  name  of  Visions. 
These  pious  itinerants  travelled  in  companies  ;  and  taking  their  stations 
in. the  most  public  streets,  and  singing  with  their  staves  in  their  h.inds, 
and  their  hats  and  mantles  fantastically  adorned  with  shells  and  em- 
blems painted  in  various  colours,  formed  a  sort  of  theatrical  spectacle. 
At  leni;tli  their  performances  excited  the  charity  and  compassion  of 
some  citizens  of  Paris  ;  who  erected  a  theatre,  in  which  they  might 
exhibit  their  religious  stories  in  a  more  commodious  and  advantageous 
manner,  with  the  addition  of  scenery  and  other  decorations.  At  length 
jjfofcssed  practitioners  in  the  histrionic  art  were  hired  to  perform  these 
solemn  mockeries  of  religion,  which  soon  became  the  piincipal  public 
amusement  of  a  devout  but  undiscerning  people. 

To  those  who  arc  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  great  picture  of 
human  follies,  which  the  unpolished  ages  of  Europe  hold  up  to  our 
view,  it  will  not  appear  surprising,  that  the  people,  who  were  forbidden 
to  read  the  events  of  the  sacred  history  in  the  Bible,  in  which  they 
were  faithfully  and  bcautifiilly  related,  should  at  the  same  be  permitted 
to  sec  them  represented  on  the  stage,  disgraced  with  the  grossest  ira- 
prO|)riclics,  corrupted  with  inventions  and  additions  of  the  most  ridi- 
ciJous  kind,  sullied  with  impurities,  and  expressed  in  the  language  and 
gcsticul.itions  of  the  lowest  farce. 

On  the  whole,  the  Mystekies  appear  to  have  originated  among  the 
ecclesiastics  ;  and  were  most  probably  first  acted,  at  least  with  any 
degree  of  fonn,  by  the  monks.  This  was  certainly  the  case  in  the 
Knirlish   tnonustcrics''.    1   have  already  mentioned  the  play  of  St. 
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to  scnools  and  universities,  which 
and  in  many  respects  resembled 
passage  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet 
says  to  Polonius, '  My  lord,  you  pi 
'  say.'    Polonius  answers,  that  I  d; 
'  good  actor. — I  did  enact  Julius 
Boulay  observes,  that  it  was  a  cusi 
very  high  antiquity,  vetiistissima 
comedies  in  the  university  of  Paris 
of  Navarre  at  Paris,  dated  in  the  ; 
to  perform  any  immodest  play  on  t 
Catherine.    '  In festis  sancti  Nicole 
inhonestum    fctciantV     The  trag 
two  comedies,  of  Jacques    Grevi 
elegant  poet,  of  France,  were  first  i 
Paris,  in  the  years  1558  and  1560. 
284.    La  Croix  du  Maine,  i.  p.  415. 
classics  at  the  restoration  of  ancien 
actor  of  Latin  plays  in  the  academi 
opened  a  theatre  at  Heidelberg  ;  in 
or  boys  on  the  stage,  in  the  year  u 
comedies,  written  in  trimeter  iaml 
following  lines. 

Optans  poeta  placere 
Sat  esse  adeptum  gloi 
Si  autore  se  Germanis 
Gracanids  et  Romuh 
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The  first  of  Rcuchlin's  Latin  plays,  seems  to  be  one  entitled,  Sergius, 
SEV  CAPITIS  CAPUT,  cuMOEIHA,  a  satire  on  bad  kings  or  bad  ministers, 
and  pniucd  in  150S'.  He  calts  il  his />r/>«/t-/<r.  It  consists  of  three 
acts,  and  is  professedly  written  in  imitation  of  Terence.  But  the  author 
promises,  if  this  attempt  should  please,  that  he  will  write  isteoras 
COMEDIAS,  that  is  comedies  of  five  acts'.  1  give  a  few  lines  from  the 
I'foloijuc'. 

Si  unquam  tulistis  ad  jocum  vestros  pedes, 
Aut  si  rei  aures  prxbuistis  ludicne, 
In  hac  noTii,  obsecro,  poct;c  fabula, 
Digncmini  attemiores  esse  quam  nntea; 
Non  hie  crit  lascivi;^  aut  libidini 
Merctricix,  aut  tristi  scnumcura:  locus, 
Scd  histrionum  exercitus  ct  scoinmata. 


For  Reuchlin's  other  pieces  of  a  like  nature,  the  curious  reader  is 
'erred  to  a  verj-  rare  volume  in  quarto,  Proca'MNASMATA  scenica, 
*  LUiiRiCRA  PR-tEXr.RCITAMENTA  varii  generis.  Per  Joatintm 
Peri^dH  <i<  Olfie,  1498.  An  old  biographer  affirms,  that  Conradus 
Ccltcs  was  the  first  who  introduced  into  Germany  the  fashion  of  acting 
tragedies  and  comedies  in  public  halls,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients. 
'  Primus  ,'oma-iiiiis  tt  Inxga-iiias  in  puhticis  aulis  veteruin  more  egit*.' 
Not  to  enter  into  a  controversy  concerning  the  priority  of  these  two 
obscure  theatrical  authors,  which  may  be  sufficiently  decided  for  our 
present  satisfaction  by  obsen'ing,  that  they  were  certainly  cotcmpor- 
arics ;  about  the  year  1 500,  Celtcs  wrote  a  play,  or  masque,  called  the 
Play  of  Diana,  presented  by  a  literary  society,  or  seminary  of 
scholars,  before  the  emperor  Maximilian  and  his  court.  It  was  printed 
in  1502,  at  Nurcmburg,  with  this  title,  '  Iiuipit  LUDUS  DVAN.f;, 
*eoram  Maxiiniliano  rege,  per  Sodalitatem  UtUrnriam  Damnlianam 
in  Linsic/'^  It  consists  of  the  iambic,  hexameter,  and  elegiac  measures; 
■d  has  five  acts,  but  is  contained  in  eight  quarto  pages.  The  plot,  if 
y,  is  entirely  a  compliment  to  the  emperor  ;  and  the  personages, 
wenty-four  in  numbcr,among  which  was  the  poet,  arc  Mercury,  Diana, 
Bacchus,  Silcnus  drunk  on  his  ass.  Satyrs,  Nymphs,  and  liacchana- 
liaiis.  Mercur)-,  sent  by  Diana,  spciks  the  Prologue.  In  the  middle 
of  ll>c  third  act,  the  emperor  places  a  crown  of  laurel  on  the  poet's 
head  :  at  the  conclusion  of  which  ceremony,  the  chorus  slti)^  a  pane- 
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under  the  year  1386,  the  followin; 
*  brusdato  et  pro  sex  larvis  et  bat 
broidercd  pall,  or  cloak,  and  six  v 
In  the  year  1544,  a  Latin  corned) 
Christ's  college  in  Cambridge :  wl 
by  bishop  Gardiner,  chancellor  ol 
containing  many  offensive  reflccti 
unabolished^    The  comedy  of  < 
acted  in  the  same  society  about  th 
of  the  statutes  of  Trihity  college  i 
of  the  chapters  is  entitled,  De  . 
dicitur,  under  whose  direction  a 
tragedies  are  to  be  exhibited  in  t 
SPECTACULA,  or  as  many  dialO' 
which  seems  to  be  substituted  by  : 
De  Comediis  ludisque  in  natali  1 
the  peculiar  business  and  office  of 
of  the  masters  of  arts  shall  be  plac 
for  the  regulation  of  their  game: 
festivity.    At  the  same  time,  he  is 
hall  and  chapel,  as  a  republic  comi 
of  laws,  which  be  is  to  frame  in  La 
is  to  last  during  the  twelve  days  of 

1  In  the  colleges  of  die  Jesuits  in  Italy 
Denina  says,  that  father  GranelH's  three  \ivsx 
1739  and  175X,  ch.  v.  I  91  The  tragedies 
Jesuits,  seem  intended  for  this  use.    Morhofi*, 
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same  power  on  Candlemas-day.  During  this  perioil.  he  is  to  sec  that 
six  Spf.(TACLF..s  or  Dl  AUXJUES  be  presented.  His  fee  i*  forty  shillings'. 
Prob-iljly  the  conslituticin  of  this  officer,  in  other  words,  a  Masltr  of 
Ihc  Kf-.'tts,  pive  a  I.uitude  to  some  licentious  enormities,  incompatible 
with  the  dcconmi  of  a  house  of  learning  and  religion  ;  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  restrain  these  Christmas  celebrities  to  a  more  rational 
and  sobci  plan.  The  Spkctacula  also,  and  DiaI/miues,  ortgmaliy 
appointed,  were  j;rowing  obsolete  when  the  substitution  was  made,  and 
were  giving  way  to  more  regular  representations.  I  believe  tlicse 
statutes  were  reformed  by  queen  Elizabeth's  visitors  of  the  university 
of  Camlindye,  under  the  conduct  of  archbishop  Parker,  in  the  yc«r 
1573.  John  MiXy  the  famous  occult  philosopher,  one  of  tlie  first  fellows 
of  this  noble  society,  acquaints  us,  that  by  his  advice  and  cndcavourt, 
l)oth  here,  and  in  other  colleges  at  Cambridge,  this  master  of  the 
Christmas  pl.-iys  was  tirst  lunird  and  conjirnuii  an  EMPEROR.  '  The 
'  first  w:«s  Mr.  John  Dun,  a  very  goodly  man  of  person,  habit,  and 
*  complexion,  and  well  learned  also.*"  He  also  further  informs  us,  little 
thinking  liow  important  his  buyiih  aiUmpU  and  exploits  sthotas/ical 
would  appcir  to  future  ages,  that  in  the  refectory  of  the  college,  in  the 
character  of  Greek  lecturer,  he  exhibited,  before  t'lc  whole  university, 
the  ^pnvT],  or  Pax,  of  Ari3toph.-uics,  accompanied  with  a  piece  of 
machinery,  for  which  he  was  taken  for  a  conjuror:  'with  the  pcrfor- 
'  mancc  of  the  scarabeus  his  flying  up  to  Jupiter's  palace,  with  a  man, 
'and  hisb;iskei  of  victuals,  on  her  back:  whereat  was  great  wondiring, 
'and  many  ««///  reports  spread  abroad,  of  the  means  how  that  was 
'eflTccted.'  The  tragedy  of  Jeplhah,  from  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
book  of  JirDGKS,  wriilcn  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  dedicated  ti. 
Hcnrj-  VIII.,  about  the  year  1546,  by  a  very  grave  and  Icamctl  divine, 
John  Chrisiophcrson,  another  of  the  first  fellows  of  Trinity  college  in 
Cambridge,  afterwards  master,  dean  of  Nonvich,  and  bishop  of 
Chichester,  was  most  probably  composed  as  a  Christmas  play  for  the 
same  society.  It  is  to  be  noted,  th.-it  this  pby  is  on  a  religious  subject*. 
Roger  Ascham,  while  on  his  travels  in  Flanders,  says  in  one  of  his 
Epistles,  written  about  IS5Q,  that  Uie  city  of  Antwerp  as  much  exceeds 
'  other  cities,  as  the  refectory  of  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge 
:ccds  itself,  when  furnished  at  Christm:is  with  its  theatrical  apparatus 
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the  cntenainmem  ot  tne  neaas 
doctors  dining  with  the  bursars 
comedy,  twelve  pounds,  three  si 

PrINCK,  or  LORD  OF   MISRULEj 

Cambridge  just  mentioned,  wa 
the  colleges  at  Oxford :  but  at  ' 
sermons  of  the  puritans,  in  the  i 
ritual^  The  last  article  of  th 
respectable  company  in  the  uni^ 
At  length  our  universities  adoptt 
the  scholars  by  frequent  exert 

1  There  a  « latin  tngedv,  Archipropi' 
Nicolax  Onmald,  one  of  tne  first  Studei 
acted  in  the  refectory  there.  It  is  dedii 
nrinled.  Colon.  154S.  8vo>  This  play  coii 
nad  sett  up  in  the  college. 
9  Aschjuni  EriSTOL-  p>  11&,  b^  Load.  15 
>  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.  HisL  of  Cambridge 
3ti.  In  the  court  of  Edward  VI.,  George 
office  at  Lirecnvich.  ail  the  twelve  days  oif 

*  beha\'ed  himseIC  tnat  the  king  had  great 
HollinfT^ead  says,  that  *  being  of  better 

*  cessois  had  be«»e  before,  he  received  all 

*  Maister  or  THE  king's  pastiurs.  V 
'  shew  of  sundrie  t^gi/t  and  dtvices  of  am 

*  matters  of  pastime  flmied  by  Ptrtoms^  as  n 

*  x-crie  wcU  Uked  and  allowed  by  the  cdun> 
CHRt>.'<.  itt.  p^  1067.  coL  a  la  The  appoii 
chis  department,  was  a  stroke  of  policy ;  ai 
and  to  divert  the  mind  of  the  young  king,  < 

In  some  great  fiunilies  this  officer  u-as  ca 
the  reformation  took  a  more  aerere  and  gk 
thought  worthy  to  be  iup|M  eased  l^  the  . 
land.  15U.  *  It  is  statate  and  ordained,  tl 
'chosen KoasrrHoDB»  nor Littls  John, 
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'■'jree  of  skill  and  address,  as  a  part  of  the  onlertainmc-nt  at 
1 1  . '11  of  princes  and  other  eminent  personages.     In  the  year 

1566,  queen  Elizabeth  visited  the  university  of  O.xford.    In  the  iiMgnill- 
cent  hall  of  the  college  of  Christ  Church,  she  was  entertained  with  a 
Latin  comedy  c.iUcd  Marcus  Geminus,  the  Latin  tragedy  of  Prog  ne, 
and  an  English  comedy  on   the  story  of  Chaucer's  Palamon  and 
ARCITE,  all  acted  by  thur  students  of  the  university.     The  queen's 
observations  on  the  persons  of  the  last  mentioned  piece,  deserve  notice: 
as  they  are  at  once  a  curious  picture  of  the  romantic  pedantry  of  the 
times,  and  of  the  charactcristical  turn  and  predominant  propensities 
of  the  queen's  mind.     When  the  play  was  over,  she  summoned  the 
poet  into  her  presence,  whom  she  loaded  with  thanks  and  complinirnts  : 
and  at  the  same  lime  turning  to  her  levee,  remarked,  that  P.iiaraon  was 
so  justly  drawn  as  a  lover,  that  he  certainly  must  have  been   in  love 
infU'f'l :  1h.^t  .'\rcite  was  a  n'x/il  viarliat  knight,  /iiiviiij;  a  siunrl  and 
ue,  yet  with  the  aspect  of  a  Venus  clad  in  armour :  that 
.1  was  a  virgin  of  uncorruptcd  purity  and  unblemished 
simplicuy,  and  that  althouj^h  she  sung  so  sweetly,  and  g.ithered  (lowers 
alone  in  the  garden,  she  preserved  her  chastity  imdcflowered.     The 
part  of  Emilia,  the  only  female  part  in  the  play,  was  acted  by  a  boy  of 
fourteen  years  of  age,  a  son  of  the  dean  of  Christ  Church,  habited  like 
A  young  princess  :  whose  performance  so  captivated  her  majesty,  that 
she  g.-ivc  him  a  present  of  eight  guineas*.     During  the  exhibition,  a 
cry  of  hounds,  belonging  to  Theseus,  was  counterfeited  without,  in  the 
great  square  of  the  college:  the  young  students  thought  it  a  real  chace, 
and  were  seized  with  a  sudden  transport  to  join  the  hunters:  at  which 
the  queen  cried  out  from  her  box,  '  O  excellent  I     These  lioys,  in  very 
'  truth,  arc  ready  to  leap  out  of  the  windows  to  follow  the  hounds*  T  In 
the  year  1 564,  queen  Elizabeth  honoured  the  university  of  Cambridge 
with  a  royal  visit'.     Here  she  was  present  at  the  exhibition  of  llie 
Autlil.AKlA  of  Plautus,  and  the  tragedies  of  DiDo,  and  of  Hrzkkiah, 
in  English-  which  were  played  in  tlie  body,  or  nave,  of  the  ch.i|v;l  of 
King's  college,  on  a  stage  extended  from  side  to  side,  by  a  select  com- 
pany of  scholars,  chosen  from  dilTcrent  colleges  at  the  discretion  of 
five  doctors,  'especially  appointed  to  set  forth  such  plays  as  should  be 
•exhibited   before  her  grace.'     The  ehupcJ,  on   this  oceision,  was 

t  ThU  VMiih  had  \xSan  b»n  intrnJiiceJ  to  the  qimn'i  notice,  in  her  priry  chamlier  u  har 
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Alasco,  a  Polish  prince  Palatiii' 
a  medley  of  pithy  orations,  tedio 
tions,  philosophy,  and  fire-works 
RiVAi.Eb',  and  the  tragedy  of  D 
Church  hall  by  some  of  the  sch 
college.     I  n  the  latter  play,  Didc 
were  represented  in  a  marchpant 
drove  Dido  and  Eneas  to  the  sa 
of  sugar,  a  hail-storm  of  comfits, 
year  1605,  king  James  I.  gratifie< 
university'.     He  was  present  at 
which  he  seems  to  have  regau 
parison  of  the  more  solid  deligh 
deed,  if  we   consider  this  mon 
erudition,  we  shall  not  be  surp; 
theatrical  performances,  and  th£ 
and  afternoon  with  infinite  satis 
prudence  and  theology.    The  firs 
pastoral  comedy  called  Alba  :  it 
pearing  on  the  stage  as  part  of  tl 
to  the  queen  and  the  maids  of  hoi 
was  not  easily  shocked  at  other  ti 
availing  himself  of  this  lucky  cir 
wishes  to  depart,  before  the  piece 

1  Peck,  ibid.  p.  38. 

'  Supposed  to  be  the  pmon  whom  Shake 
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wns  VBRTUMNt'S,  which  although  Itarnfdly pfHHtd  in  Latin,  and  by  a 
docror  in  divinity,  cnuld  not  keep  the  king  aw.iko,  who  was  wearied  in 
cons«:qucnce  of  having  executed  the  office  of  modcmtor  all  that  day  at 
the  disputntions  in  SL  Mary's  church'.  The  third  drama  was  the 
AjAX  of  Sophnclcs,  in  Latin,  at  which  the  siai^'e  was  varied  three 
ii  '  ':'.  'The  king  was  very  wearic  before  he  came  thither,  but  much 
'  111  ic  wearied  by  it,  and  spoke  many  words  of  dislike.'  But  I  must 
not  omit,  th.it  as  tl.o  king  entered  the  city  from  Woodstock,  he  was 
saluted  at  the  gate  of  St.  John's  colleijc  with  a  short  interlude,  which 
probably  sustjcstcd  a  hint  to  Shakespeare  to  write  a  tragedy  on  the 
subject  of  .Macbeth.  Three  youths  of  the  college,  habited  like  witches, 
advancing  towards  the  king,  declared  tliey  were  the  some  who  once 
met  the  two  chiefs  of  Scotland,  Macbeth  and  Bancho  ;  prophesying  a 
kingdom  to  the  one,  and  to  the  other  a  generation  of  monarchs :  th.it 
they  nowappwred,  a  second  lime,  to  his  m;pjesty,  who  was  descended 
from  the  slock  of  Uancho,  to  shew  the  conlirmalion  of  that  prediction^. 
I  ■       \s'  afterwards,   'Three  young  youths,  in   habit  and  attire 

'  ;jhs,  confronted  him,  representing  England,  Scotland,  .and 

'  IiclanJ  ;  and  talking  dialogue  wise,  e.ich  to  the  other,  of  theit  st.tte, 
'  and  at  last  concluded,  yielding  themselves  up  to  liis  graciaus 
'  government*.' 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  trace  this  practice  in  our  universities  to 
later  periods.  The  position  advanced  is  best  illustrated  by  proofs 
most  remote  in  point  of  time  ;  which,  on  tliat  account,  are  also  less 
obvious,  and  more  curious.  1  could  have  added  other  ancient  proofs  ; 
but  1  chose  to  select  those  which  seemed,  from  concomitant  circum- 
stances, most  likely  to  amuse. 

Many  instances  of  this  practice  in  schools,  or  in  seminaries  of  an 
inferior  nature,  may  be  enumerated.  I  have  before  mentioned  the 
play  of  Kobin  and  Maria.n,  pcrfunned  according  to  an  annu.il  cus- 
tom, by  the  schoul-boys  of  Anglers  in  France,  in  the  year  1392'.    Cut 

^  Tiic  qacen  wms  not  prcseal :  Init  next  momini;,  with  bcr  latliet.  the  vmins  prince.  Ami 
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'gant. — Interdum  etiam  exhibet  A 
'  siqiicc  hahcant  acumen  et  leporcrr 
Andrew,  the  3olh  Nov.,  the  master  i 
to  his  own  discretion,  such  Latin  sta 
convenient ;  which  the  boys  are  to  ai 
days,  before  a  public  audience,  and 
and  ornaments  usual  at  the  performs 
times  order  English  plays  ;  such  at  1 
the  year  1538,  Ralph  Radcliire,a  pol; 
eIc»:ution,  opening  a  school  at  Hitc 
grant  of  the  dissolved  friery  of  thi 
converting  the  refectory  into  a  thea 
Latin  and  English,  which  were  exh 
comedies  were  Dives  and  Lasarus,  I 
and  Gessipus,  and  Chaucer's  Melibi 
livery  of  Susannah,  the  Burning  of) 
Burning  of  Sodom,'Jonas,xcA  the  Fi 
were  seen  by  the  biographer  Bale  in 
lost^     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  r< 
liberal  exorcise  is  yet  preserved,  an 
purity    at  the  college  of  Westminst 

I  Written  in  1553,  p.  69. 

S  Supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up  about  the  ye: 
orieinal  customs  of  the  tchooL    MSB.  Rawlins.  Bi 

>  Bale  viU.  98.  Ath.  Oxon.  L  73.  I  haveieen 
composed  by  the  Master  of  Hadleigfa-school,  in  Su 
tuesday,  Feb.  7.  i6a6.  printed  1627.  8va    Fliblisht 
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these  school-plays  suggested  to  Shakespeare  the  names  of  Seneca  and 
Plautus  as  dramatic  authors  ;  where  Hamlet,  speaking  of  a  variety  of 
theatrical  performances,  says,  '  Seneca  cannot  be  too  hea%7,  nor 
'  Plautus  too  lightV  Jonson,  in  his  comedy  of  The  Staple  OF  Newes, 
has  a  satirical  allusion  to  this  practice,  yet  ironically  applied  :  where 
Censure  says,  '  For  my  part,  1  belecvc  it,  and  there  were  no  wiser 
'than  I,  I  would  have  neer  a  cunning  schoole-master  in  England  :  I 
'  mean  a  Cunning-man  a  schoolc-mastcr  ;  that  is,  a  conjurour,  or  a 
'  poet,  or  that  had  any  acquaintance  with  a  poet.  They  make  all  their 
'  schoUers  Play-lx>ycs  !  Is't  not  a  fine  sight  to  see  all  our  children 
'  made  Enterludcrs  ?  Doc  we  pay  our  money  for  this  ?  Wee  send 
•  them  to  leame  their  grammar  and  their  Terence,  and  they  leame 
'  their  play-booUcs.  Well,  they  talk  we  shall  have  no  more  parliaments, 
'  god  blessc  us  !  Dut  an  wee  have,  I  hopt  ZeaU  of  the  Land  Biizzy, 
•and  my  gossip  Rabby  Troiiblt-tnith,  viiW  start  up,  and  see  we  have 
'  painfull  good  ministers  to  kccpe  schoolc,  catechise  our  youth  ;  and 
'  not  teach  em  to  spekc  Playes,  and  act  fables  of  false  newes,  &c'.' 

In  tracing  the  history  of  our  stage,  this  early  practice  of  performing 
plays  in  schools  and  universities  has  never  heen  considered,  as  a  cir- 
cumstance instnimcntal  to  the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  drama. 
While  the  people  were  amused  with  Skelton's  Trial  of  Simony, 
Bale's  God's  Promises,  and  Christ's  Descent  into  Hell,  the 
scholars  of  the  times  were  composing  and  acting  plays  on  historical 
subjects,  and  in  imitation  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  Hence  ideas  of  a. 
legitimate  fable  must  have  been  imperceptibly  derived  to  the  popular 
and  vernacular  drama.  And  we  may  add,  while  no  settled  or  public 
theatres  were  known,  and  plays  were  chiefly  acted  by  itinerant  min- 
strels in  the  halls  of  the  nobility  at  Christmas,  these  literary  societies 
supported  some  idea  of  a  stage  :  they  afforded  the  best  accommoda- 
tion for  theatrical  exhibition,  and  were  almost  the  only,  certainly  the 
the  roost  rational,  companies  of  players  that  existed. 

But  1  mean  yet  to  trespass  on  my  reader's  patience,  by  pursuing  this 
inquiry  still  further ;  which,  for  the  sake  of  comprehension  and  con- 
nection has  already  exceeded  the  limits  of  a  digression. 

It  is  perhaps  on  this  principle,  that  we  are  to  account  for  plays 
being  acted  by  singing-boys  :  although  they  perhaps  acquired  a  turn 
for  tbealical  representation  and  the  spectacular  arts,  from  their 
annual  exhibition  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  boy-bishop  ;  which  seem  to 
have    been  common  in  almost  every  religious  community  that  was 

JErrRTou  447.     But  s*e  what  I  >«ve  said  of  More'i  Paceavn-  :-. 

And  we  arc  lold,  thai  More,  while  he  lived  a  Patfc  with  arch'  '.  > 

were  coins  on  in  the  {laUcc  during  the  chrislmu  holidays,  wwil^:   ^..  -^e 

willmut  nrcvioiu  n^^itc.  and  exhibit  a  part  of  hiiown,  which  gavemui.  '  >'-''i  than 

the  whole  ye\iom\Auce  besides.    Koper'i  Lire  amd  liCATK  or  SiK    i  ■'.  |x   ty. 

•dil.  ITJI.  Bvb. 

'  Act.  U.  St  7. 

■Act.  tit.  p.  to.edit.  fol.  iCji.    This  play  wu  fint  aclcd  !a  the  yen  tfiv 
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had  often  assisted  Ujis  year  at  several  festivals  in  the  rvld-lory  of 
tiic  convent,  and  in  the  hall  of  the  prior,  without  fee  or  gT.^liiiiy.  I 
will  give  the  article  which  is  very  circumstantial,  at  Icnjith  '  Pro 
' jentaculis  putrorum  elecmoiymr  txfunlium  ad  aulam  in  castro  ul 
y  ii/i  LUDITM  peragerenl  in  dU  rurifuatianb,  xiv  d.  Uiuit  nihil  a 
\dc>aitti  [Clinton]  Ihesaurario,  quia  scrpius  hoc  anno  miuistrallt 
'  catlri  fecerunt  ministrahiam  in  aula  convcntus  tt  Prioris  ad  ftsta 
*plnrima  sine  ullo  regnrdo^.'  That  is, '  For  the  extraordinary  brcak- 
'  fast  of  the  children  of  the  almonry.or  singing-boys  of  the  convent,  when 

*  they  went  to  the  hall  in  the  castle,  to  perform  the  Plav  on  the  feast 

*  of  the  Purification,  fourteen-pencc.     In  consideration  of  which  pcr- 

*  formance,  we  received  nothing  in  return  from  the  treasurer  of 
'  the  lord  Clinton,  because  the  minstrels  of  the  castle  had  often  this 
'  year  plaid  at  many  festivals,  both  in  the   hall  of  the  convent  and 

*  in  the  prior's  hall,  without  reward.'  So  early  as  the  year  1578,  the 
scholars,  or  choristers,  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  London,  presented 
a  petition  to  Richard  II.,  that  his  majesty  would  prohibit  some 
ignorant  and  unexperienced  persons  from  acting  the  HiSTORV  OF 
THE  OLD  Testame.NT,  to  tlie  grcit  prejudice  of  the  clergy  of  the 
church,  who  had  expended  considerable  sums  for  preparing  a  public 
piTsentalion  cif  that  play  at  the  ensuing  Christmas'.  From  Mysteries 
this  young  fraternity  proceeded  to  more  regular  drama  :  and  at  the 
commencement  of  a  theatre,  were  the  best  and  almost  only 
comedians.  Tlicy  became  at  length  so  favorite  a  set  of  players,  as 
often  to  act  at  court  :  and  on  particular  occasions  of  festivity,  were 
frequently  removed  from  London,  for  this  purpose  only,  to  the  royal 
houses  at  some  distance  from  town.  This  is  a  circumstance  in  thdx 
dramatic  history,  not  commonly  known.  In  the  year  I  $44,  while  the 
princess  Elizabeth  resided  at  Halficld-housc  in  Hertfordshire,  tinder 
the  custody  of  sir  Thomas  Pope,  she  was  visited  by  queen  Mary. 
The  next  morning,  after  mass,  they  were  entertained  with  a  grand 
cxliibition  of  bear-baiting  withwhick  their  highitesies  right  were  welt 
ccKtcitt.  In  the  evening,  the  great  chamber  was  adorned  with  a 
sumptuous  suit  of  tapestry,  call  The  Hanginge  of  Antioch  :  and  after 
supper,  a  play  was  presented  by  the  children  of  Paut^.  After  the 
play,  and  the  next  morning,  one  of  the  children  named,  Maximilian 
Poines,  sung  to  the  princc&s,  while  she  plaid  at  tAe  virgiHoU^.    Strypc, 
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•  before  night,  she  stood  at  her 
'  there  she  saw  a  Course.  At  ni 
'  Pauts  and  their  [music]  mastc 
'  banquet,  accompanied  with  dru 

*  lasted  till  three  in  the  morning. 

'  a  cupboard  of  plate'.'    In  the  y 
clerks  in  London  celebrated  one  i 
service  in  Guildhall  chapel,  they 
dinner,  a  goodly  play  was  perfonni 
abbey,  with  -waits,  aud  regals,  ai 
chapel-royal  were  also  famous  acto 
pany  of  players  by  queen  Elizabel 
Edwards,  a  musician,  and   a  wri 
tioned,  and  of  whom   niore    will 
plays,  and  many  of    Shakespeare' 
performed  by  these  boys* :  and  it  s« 
by  Jonson  to  one  of  his  comedies,  cal 
in  1605  '  by  the  children  of  her  ma 
'  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels,'  was  i 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  one  of  whose  : 

Leiand  applauds  the  dcill  ofEIiBibeth,  both  in  p 

edit  Hearn.] 

Aut  qiiic  comniesnoiciii  i]u 
Coocentui  referu  mdlifluc 

1  Ann  R£f,  vol  i.  ch.  xv.  p.  194.,  edib  1795.  i 

*  Strype's  edit,  of  Stowe'i  Su«v.  LoNS.  B.  v. 

*  Six  of  Lilly's  nine  comedies  are  entitled  cotJ 
professedly  for  this  puma*'     ""■ 


The  general  reputation  which  they  gained,  and  the  particular 
encouragement  and  countenance  which  they  received  from  the  queen, 
iccitcd  tlie  jealousy  of  the  grown  actors  at  the  theatres:  and  Shake- 
pcarc,  in  Hamllt,  endeavours  to  extenuate  the  applause  which  was 
idly  indulged  to  their  performance,  perhaps  not  always  very  just,  in 
the  following  speeches  of  Roscncrantr  and  Hamlet — '  There  is  an 
'  aicry  of  little  children,  little  eyases',  they  cry  out  on  the  top  of  the 
'  question,  and  are  most  tyrannically  clapped  for"! :  these  are  now 
*  the  fashion,  and  so  berattle  tlic  common  stages,  so  they  call  them,  that 
'  many  wearing  rapiers  are  afraid  of  goose  quills,  and  dare  scarce 
'  come  thither. — Ham.  What,  arc  they  children?  WTio  m.intains 
'them?  How  arc  they  escotcd'?  Will  they  pursue  the  Quality 
'no  longer  than  they  can  sing,  &cV  This  was  about  the  year  1599. 
The  latter  clause  means,  *  Will  they  follow  the  profffssion  of  players, 
'  no  longer  than  they  keep  the  voices  of  boys,  and  sing  in  the  choir  ?* 
So  Hamlet  afterwards  says  to  the  player,  '  Come,  give  us  a  taste  of 
'  yoMT  quality :  come,  a  passionate  speech*.'  Some  of  these,  however, 
were  distinguished  for  their  propriety  of  action,  and  became  admirable 
comedians  at  the  theatre  of  Black-friars'.  Among  the  children  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  chapel,  was  one  .Salvadore  Pavy,  who  acted  in  Jonson's 
Poetaster,  and  C\'NTHIa'3  Reve13,  and  was  inimitable  in  his 
reprcntation  of  the  character  of  an  old  man.  He  died  about  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  is  thus  elegantly  celebrated  in  one  of  lonson's 
epigrams. 

An  Epitaph  on  S.  P.  a  child  of  quten  ElisabetKt  chap<lL 

Weep  with  me  all  you  that  read 
This  Utile  story ! 

*  Nat  of  nung  luwkv  <  Paiil. 

*  Act  0.  Sc  vv    Aiiil  (icrhapt  he  (tuicM  «t  ihe  tam«  k>  of  actors  in  RoMCn  aso  JinLirr, 
Vhcn  a  play,  or  nuukc,  ia  piupotcd.    Act  L  Sc  v. 
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Old  men  so  due 

As,  sooth,  the  PARC 

He  plaid  so  true 
So,  by  errour,  to  his 

They  all  consen 
But  viewing  him  sim 

They  have  repei 
And  have  sought,  to 

In  bathes  to  ste< 
But,  being  so  much  t 

Heaven  vows  t< 

To  this  ecclesiastical  origin  of 
acted  by  the  society  of  the  pari: 
successively,  at  ClerkenweU,  whici 
sence  of  most  of  the  nobility  and ) 
1390,  and  1409.    In  the  ignorant 
might  justly  be  considered  as  a  lit 
part  of  their  profession,  not  only 
plishmcnt  almost  solely  confined  to 
seem  to  come  under  the  characte 
were  incorporated  into  a  guild,  or  f 
year  1240,  under  the  patronage  c 
customary  for  men  and  women  of 
others,  who  were  lovers  of  church  i 
poration :  and  they  gave  large  grati 
of  many  persons  in  the  practice  of 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  ^ 
singing  and  music ;  most  commoi 
Before  the  reformation,  this  society 
choir,  at  the  macmifir^nt- *— — »-  -' 
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'  college,  by  the  Masters  of  the  CLARKS  and  their  fellowship,  with  siag- 
'  ing  and  playing ;  and  the  morrow  after,  was  a  great  mass,  at  the  same 

*  place,  and  by  the  same  fraternity :  when  every  dark  offered  an  half- 

*  penny.    Tljc  mass  was  sung  by  diverse  of  the  queen's  [Mary's]  chapel 

*  and  children.  And  after  mass  done,  every  dark  went  their  procession, 
'  two  and  two  together ;  each  having  on,  a  surpUce  and  a  rich  cope,  and 
'  a  garland.  And  then  fourscore  standards,  streamers,  and  banners  ; 
'  and  each  one  that  bare  them  had  an  iUbe  or  a  surplice.  Then  came 
'in  order  the  waits  playing:  and  then,  thirty  claikes,  singing Festa 
'  DIES.  There  were  four  of  these  choirs.  Then  came  a  canopy,  borne 
'  over  the  Sacrament  by  four  of  the  masters  of  the  darkes,  with  siaffe 

*  torches  burning,  &c"  Thdr  profession,  employment,  and  character, 
naturally  dictated  to  this  spiritual  brotherhood  the  representation  of 
plays,  especially  those  of  the  scriptural  kind :  and  their  constant  prac- 
tice in  shows,  processions,  and  vocal  music,  easily  accounts  for  their 
address  in  detaining  the  best  company  which  England  afforded  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  at  a  religious  farce,  for  more  than  a  week. 

Before  I  conclude  this  inquir)-,  a  great  part  of  which  has  been  taken 
up  in  endeavouring  to  shew  the  connection,  between  places  of  educa- 
tion and  the  stage,  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the  ancient  fashion  of 
acting  plays  in  the  inns  of  court,  which  may  be  ranked  among  semi- 
naries of  instruction,  although  for  a  separate  profession,  is  deducible 
from  this  source.  The  first  representation  of  this  sort  which  occurs 
on  record,  and  is  mentioned  with  any  particular  circumstances,  w.is  at 
Gra/s-inn.  John  Roos,  or  Roo,  student  at  Grays-inn,  and  created  a 
Serjeant  .it  law  in  the  year  1511,  wrote  a  comedy  which  was  acted  at 
Christmas  in  the  hall  of  that  society,  in  the  year  1 527.  TTiis  piece, 
liably  contained  some  free  reflections  on  the  pomp  of  the 
ve  such  offence  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  that  the  author  w.is 
and  imprisoned.'  In  the  year  1550,  under  the  reign  of 
\'l.,  an  order  was  made  in  the  same  society,  that  no  comedies, 
commonly  called  Interludes,  should  be  acted  in  the  refectory  in  the 
intervals  of  vacation,  except  at  the  celebration  of  Christmas :  and  that 
then,  the  whole  body  of  students  should  jointly  contribute  towards  the 
dresses,  scenes,  and  decorations.'  In  the  year  1561,  Sack>-illc"s  and 
Norton's  tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Furrex  was  presented  before 
queen  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple.* 
In  the  year  1566,  the  St;pposES,  a  comedy,  was  acted  at  Gray's-inn, 
writtca  by  Gascoigne,  one  of  the  students.     Dckkcr,  in  his  satire 

j-'i  '  iron;..iiK.i,  ckion.  iu.  e»«. 
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jJi*     THE  D.OJCES,  MASQUES,  AND  REVELS  OV  THE  LAWTERS, 

^HBSt  Jonson  above  cited,  accuses  Jonson  for  having  stolen  some 
jokes  from  the  Christmas  plays  of  tlie  lawyers.  '  You  shall  swcare  not 
*  to  bumbast  out  a  new  play  with  the  old  Ij-ning  of  jests  stolne  from 
'tbc  Templc-revclls.''  In  the  year  1632  it  was  ordered,  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  that  no  play  should  be  continued  after  twelve  at  night,  not 
even  on  Christmas-eve.* 

But  these  societies  seem  to  have  shone  most  in  the  represcntatioin  of 
Masques,  a  branch  of  the  old  drama.  So  early  as  the  year  1431,  it 
was  ordered,  that  the  society  of  Lincoln's  inn  should  celebrate  four 
re\'els,'  on  four  grand  festivals,  every  year,  which  I  conceive  to  have 
consisted  in  great  measure  of  this  species  of  impersonation.  In  the 
year  1613,  they  presented  at  Whitehall  a  masque  before  James  1.,  in 
honour  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  the  princess  Elizabeth  with 
the  prince  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  cost  of  more  than 
one  thousand  and  eighty  pounds.*  The  poetry  was  by  Chapm.an, 
and  the  machinery  by  Jones.*  But  the  most  splendid  and  sump- 
tuous performance  of  this  kind,  plaid  by  these  societies,  was  the 
masque  which  tliey  exhibited  at  Candlemas-day,  in  the  year  1633, 
at  the  expence  of  two  thousand  pounds,  before  Charles  1,;  which 
so  pleased  the  king,  and  probably  the  queen,  that  he  invited  120 
gentlemen  of  the  law  to  a  familiar  entertainment  at  Whitehall  on 
Shrove  Tuesday  following."  It  was  called  the  TRIUMPH  of  Peace, 
and  written  by  Shirley,  then  a  student  of  Gray's-inn.  The  scenery 
was  the  invention  of  Jones,  and  the  music  was  composed  by  \\'illiam 
Lawcs  and  Simon  Ives.'    Some  curious  anecdotes  of  this  exhibition 


1   -  :i3C,  edit.  ifea.  ul  supr.  Signat.  M. 

'   cap.  57.  p.  14a  sc<i.  also  c.  6i.  205. 

>vevcr,  e-T.^ci!v  knc»-n  whether  these  revek  were  not  simply  P.^wCttJ  tbt 

DuK'Jaic  sjvs.  that  the    i                '   '  ■-.  inn  '  ancicnliy  had  DaNl'  '       *                  /MMaad 

'delifiht.*    iDip.    And                          in  the  year  1610,  the  uiv-  ■  tmfi/t 

ankf  Mrre  put  om  T-f                            decimalion,  twcaiise  they  ■  .im;oa 

C.1'1  "                          '                           r^ '.ofre/resfHt,  accoT^'u'^  v. 

IIm  ly,  called  Cupid's  Wmi:i  i., 

ch>  ,  a  law-student  is  one  of  Ui'.    1  j 

•  Liuy.      r  ..nil.  i.t,;y,  )  rcsriomber  the  firn  time  I  saw  you  «,"i^  in  <;i;.inr.ic<^-  * 

*queeae.  in  a  mich.iclm.is  tearme,  and  I  think  it  was  the  morrow  upon  merL.i  .t 

'fn*tfJ*"*  AntfR-iry'm.  I  ciniiot  IcU  which.    And  the  not  linie  I  ^aw  you  wai ,'  ;  i 

*w)  '  indyship  to  grace  mc  with  a  g:alliard  :  and  I   shall  never  [i..r_-c!  it.  tor 

'it..  ;<.antollcs]  were  stolne  away  the  whilst.'    But  this  mjiy  also  allude  CO 

111'  SiGKAT.  H.  a.  cdiL  Lend.  »6l6.  ato. 

i''>.    The  other  societies  seem  to  have  joined.     Ibid,  cap-  67.  p.  ad6b 
Fill  3.     II.  cdiL  JC56.  and  Ibid,  tr  73. 

'■  4t9      '  With  a  dc5crit}tion  of  the  whole  slttmr,  in  tlie  mnnner  of  fh^ir 

•n^  '         ijrt  from  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  hi*  htji.  •     ■ 

C!<t  '.if  the  Rolls.     Hut  we  find  a  lo&sque  o- 

aiui  ,  'he  king  and  qitccn.  called    7*14*  nuifffu 

mfM  .1'.  J  .'^v  /  vv.-r  irr/rfir,  i.y  Beaumont,  in  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  r  jciciicr. 

'  Dttgdale  ibid.  p.  346, 

'  It  wa»  pnnird,  r^nd.  i*^^-i  4»->.     The  niithor  '^T*.  that  iT  eTrre<Vd  to  i-»rietv  nnA  rifA- 
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are  preserved  by  a  cotemporarj',  a  diligent  and  critical  observer  of 
those  seemingly  insignificaiit  occurrences,  which  acquire  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  and  arc  often  of  more  vahic  than  events  of 
greater  dignity.  '  On  Monday  after  Candlemas-day,  the  gentlemen  of 
'  the  inns  of  court  performed  their  MaSQC'E  at  Court.  They  were 
'  sixteen  in  number,  who  rode  through  the  streets,'  in  four  chariots,  and 
'  two  otlicrs  to  carry  their  pages  and  musicians ;  attended  by  an  hun- 
'  died  gentlemen  on  great  horses,  as  well  clad  as  every  I  saw  any. 
'  Tliey  far  exceeded  in  bravery  [splendour]  any  Masque  lliat  had 
'  formerly  been  presented  by  those  societies,  and  performed  the  danc- 
'  ing  part  with  much  applause.  In  their  company,  was  one  Mr.  Read 
'  of  Gray's-inn ;  whom  all  the  women,  and  some  men,  cried  up  for  as 
'  handsome  a  man  as  the  duke  of  Uuckingham.  They  were  well  used 
'  at  the  court  by  the  king  and  queen.  No  disgust  given  them,  only 
'  this  one  accident  fell :  Mr.  May,  of  Gray's-inn,  a  fine  poet,  he  who 
'  translated  Lucan,  came  athwart  my  lord  chamberlain  in  the  ban- 
'  queiiing-house,'  and  he  broke  his  staff  over  his  shoulders,  not  know- 
'  ing  who  he  was;  the  king  present,  who  knew  him,  for  he  calls  him 
*  HIS  POET,  and  told  the  chamberlain  of  it,  who  sent  for  him  the  next 
'  morning,  .liid  f;urly  excused  himself  to  him,  and  gave  him  fifty  (Kiunds 
'  in  pieces.— This  riding-show  took  so  well,  that  both  king  and  queen 
'  desired  to  see  it  again,  so  that  they  invited  themselves  to  supper  to 
'  my  lord  mayor's  within  a  week  after ;  and  the  Masquers  came  in  a 
'  more  glorious  show  with  all  the  riders,  which  were  increased  twenty, 
'  to  McTchant-taylor's  Hall,  and  there  performed  again.'*    But  it  was 


ii'J.  :iti-J  i'i:ived  liy  hii  fiu^efty.  with  nuiny  of  the  nobility  and  th«Ir  sons  who  wen  boys, 
y  lni£o  Jones,  ana  Uic  music  Dy  H.  Lawcs.     It  has  been  given  co  Divenont, 

'1  .  vrliicn  hy  MicMletnn  about  the  year  t6ij,  called  Ixkbjc  TEMn.E'"MAS»50i, 

frlAjf  {tufifl,  by  the 
the  foiuidotica  of 


oc  lU.  M 
IDembcr^ 


i:OC»,  prv*ntcO  a*  an  tnttrtAinment fur  mitmy  bvrtAjf  itiJUt,  by  the 
'.y.     Friolcd,  Loudon  1640.  410.     I  believe   it   '      '      ' 


It 

•  I 

■(.!.; 
'1" 


»  At  WhitehilL 

'larrard  10  ihc  Lx-fl  Drimlv.  ,!.it    Feb.  7?.  i^-ii.  vti  i,  n. 


c  &.<y^,  Jan.   9.   1 
:  but  one  play  all 


-11  r\<bi»  uMOW 
)  i.;-ho«ia«.aadof 

L.  There  oeinji » 

tn«>Lc  in  |iru<liC«  uf  the  4UOCh  in  (mu^^ju.  wiib  otiivf  ^icut  l.uiic*,  cLi:.'  y^    t^t-     Se*  VfhllC- 
loc^.  suU  aa.  1^33.     She  was  lauo]  an  actteas  la  Llavenant'a  maMiuc  of  the  Taitrut  Qtr 


.?,»S;.yS,?;',','S:~ 


•"•,  "-JV-     i'rinu 
'■■"'i<^.  on  Shro 

""--- ,,.      -fiv,^,    1  ll'^^'cipen 


-it  among  ih 
•   ^n  ingcnii- 

jincl  rcfurnulitms  pni 

'"-    •■'   !'■■    CA-ttnirT.     t      „..    / 
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TTirice  I  charge  ihec  by  my  wand,  Thrice  with  moly  from  my  hand 
Doc  I  touch  Ulysses'  eyes,  And  with  th'  iaspis.    Then  arise 

Sagest  Greeke  !    [Pag.  135.] 

4n  praise  of  this  song  it  will  be  suflScient  to  say,  that  it  reminds  us  of 
ne  favourite  touches  in  Milton's  COMUS,  to  which  it  perhaps  gave 
ijrth.  Indeed  one  cannot  help  obser\-ing  here  in  general,  although 
the  observation  more  properly  belongs  to  another  place,  that  a  masque 
thus  recently  exhibited  on  the  story  of  Circe,  which  there  is  reason  to 
think  had  acquired  some  popularity,  suggested  to  Milton  the  hint  of 
a  masque  on  the  story  of  Comus.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  point  out 
minutely  the  absolute  similarity  of  the  two  characters  :  they  both  deal 
in  incantations  conducted  by  the  same  mode  of  operation,  and  pro- 
ducing effects  exactly  parallel. 

From  this  practice  of  performing  interludes  in  the  inns  of  court,  we 
may  explain  a  passage  in  Shakespeare  :  but  the  present  establishment 
of  the  context  embarrasses  tliat  explanation,  as  it  perplexes  the  sen- 
tence in  other  respects.  In  Part  II.  of  Henry  IV.,  Shallow  is 
boasting  to  his  cousin  Silence  of  his  heroic  exploits  when  he  studied 
the  law  at  Qement"s-inn.  '  I  was  once  at  Clement's-inn,  where  I 
'  think  they  will  talk  of  mad  Shallow  yet  Sil.  You  were  caUed  Imly 
'  Shallow  then,  cousin.  Skal.  I  was  called  any  tiling,  and  I  would 
'  have  done  any  thing,  indeed  too,  and  roundly  too.  There  was  I,  and 
'  little  John  Doit  of  Staffordshire,  &c.     You  had  not  four  such  swinge- 

*  bucklers  in  the  inns  of  court  again.  We  knew  %vhcre  all  the  Bona 
Roba's  were,  &c. —  Oh,  the  mad  days  that  I  have  spent!'  [AcriiL 
Sc  iii.]  Falstaffe  then  enters,  and  is  recognised  by  Shallow,  as  his 
brother-student  at  Clement's-inn  ;  on  which,  he  takes  occasion  to  re- 
sume the  topic  of  his  juvenile  frolics  exhibited  in  London  fifty  years 
ago.  '  She's  old,  and  had  Robin  Night  work,  before  I  came  to  Cle- 
*ment's  iim. — Ha,  cousin  Silence,  that  thou  hadst  That  that  this  knight 
'  and  I  have  seen  !  Hah,  Sir  John,  &c.'  Falstaffe's  recruits  are  next 
brought  forward  to  be  inrolled.  One  of  them  is  ordered  to  handle  his 
arras  :  when  Shallow  says,  still  dwelling  on  the  old  favourite  theme  of 
Clement's-inn,  '  He  is  not  his  craft  master,  he  doth  not  do  it  right.  I 
'  remember  at  Mile-End  Green,  when  I  lay  at  Clement's-inn,  I  was 
'  then  Sir  Dagonct  in  Arthur's  Show,  there  was  a  little  quiver 

*  fellow,  and  he  would  manage  you  his  piece  thus,  &c,'  Docs  he  mean, 
that  he  acted  sir  Dagonet  at  Milc-cnd  Green,  or  at  CIcmcnt's-inn  ? 
By  the  application  of  a  parenthesis  only,  the  passage  will  be  cleared 
from  ambiguity,  and  the  sense  1  would  assign  will  appcir  to  be  just- 
'  I  remember  at  Mile-end  Green,  (when  I  lay  at  Clcmcnts-inn,  1  was 
'  then  Sir  Dagonct  in  Arthur's  Snow),  there  was  ahttlc  quiver  fellow, 
'  &c'    That  is,  '  1   remember  when   I   was  a  very    young  man  at 

*  Clement's-inn,  and  not  fiC  to  act  any  higher  part  than  Sir  Dagooet  in 
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'  the  interludes  which  we  used  to  play  in  the  society,  that  among  the 
•soldiers  who  were  exercised  in  Mile-end  Green,  there  was  ooe  te- 
'  raarkablc  fellow,  &c'.'  The  performance  of  this  part  of  ^''-  Ti^'onet 
was  another  of  Shallow's  feats  at  Clement's-inn,  on  whi.  :itj 

to  expatiate;  a  circumstance,  in  the  mean  time,  quite  '  .he 

purpose  of  what  he  is  saying,  but  introduced,  on  ih:.  .  (o 

heighten  the  ridicule  of  his  character.    Just  aa  he  had  t.  .a 

little  before,  that   he  saw  Schoggan's  head  broke  by  F  'be 

court-gate,   '  and  the  very  same  day,  I  did  fight  with  ■  ^,jn 

'  Stockfish,  a  fruiterer,  behind  Gray's-inn.'     Not  to  mcni  :rc 

implied  in  making  Shallow  act  Sir  Dagonet,  who  was  I .  r"* 

Fool.    Ar'IHUr's  Show,  here  supposed  to  h.T.ve  been  at 

Clement's-inn,  was  probably  an  interlude,  or  masque,  u  !ly 

existed,  and  was  very  popular,  in  Shakespeare's  age  :  j.  >  to 

have  been  compiled  from  Mallor>-'s  MORTE  Arthite,  or  the  bistor)'  of 
king  Arthur,  then  recently  published,  and  the  favorite  and  the  mosl 
fashionable  romance'''. 

When  the  societies  of  the  law  performed  these  shews  within  ihdr 
own  respective  refectories,  at  Christmas,  or  any  other  fcsiiral,  • 
Christmas-prince,  or  revel-master,  was  constantly  appointed.  At  ■ 
Christmas  celebrated  in  the  hall  of  the  Middle-temple,  in  the  ytar 
1635,  the  jurisdiction,  privileges,  and  parade,  of  this  mock-monandi, 
are  thus  circumstantially  described'.  He  was  attended  by  ha  lonl 
keeper,  lord  treasurer,  with  eight  white  staves,  a  captain  of  his  band  of 
pensioners  and  of  his  guard  ;  and  with  two  chaplains,  who  were  so 
seriously  impressed  with  an  idea  of  his  real  dignity,  that  when  they 
preached  before  him  on  the  preceding  Sunday  in  the  Temple  church, 
on  ascending  the  pulpit,  they  saluted  him  with  three  low  bows.  He 
dined,  both  in  the  hall,  and  in  his  privy-chamber,  under  a  cloth  of 
estate.  The  pole-axes  for  his  gentlemen  pensioners  w^cre  borrowed  of 
lord  Salisbury.  Lord  Holland,  his  temporary  Justice  in  Eyre,  sup- 
plied him  with  venison,  on  demand  :  and  the  lord  mayor  and  slieril& 
of  London,  with  wine.  On  twelfth-day,  at  going  to  church,  he  received 
many  petitions,  which  he  gave  to  his  master  of  requests  :  And,  libs 
other  kings,  he  had  a  favourite,  whom,  with  others,  gentlemen  of  high 
quality,  he  knighted  at  returning  from  church.    His  cxpcnccs,  all 

1  In  thelcxl,  'When  I  liid  M.  Ccmenl's  iiin,'  n  t/nlnit,  m  livtd.     So  Leluul.  *Aa41 

*  manor  pUoe,  where  in  lytijes  paste  sum  of  ihe  MAiilhniy*  l-AV  fnr  tk    .t^r***  listt  m 

TT ''- •  -    '* ■    fimci.     Itin.  vol.   i    '  '      '  ■       *  -  ■-     *'  ■ —    ^'        '  -'.    n^ 

riiucli  I.MTH  there.' 

ihe  |>lacie  for  piiMir  .,% 


at  large :  who  alio  mentions,  at  Lincola'sinn,  a  Kixc  or  TifS  CocK»i . 
<l«y,  cap.  64. 


from  his  own  purse,  amounted  to  two  thousand  rounds'.  We  arc  also 
told,  tljat  in  the  year  1635,  'On  Shrovetide  at  night,  the  lady  Hatton 
'd  the  king,  queen,  and  princes,  at  her  house  in  Holbom.  The 
icsday  before,  the  PRINCE  OK  THE  TEMPLE  invited  the  Prince 
'  ILlcctor  and  a  brother  to  a  Masque  at  the  Temple',  which  was  very 
'  completely  fitted  for  the  variety  of  the  scenes,  and  excellently  wcU 
'  performed.  Thither  came  the  queen  with  three  of  her  ladies  dis- 
'guiscd,  all  clad  in  the  attire  of  citizens.— This  done,  the  PRINCE  was 
'deposed,  but  since  the  king  knighted  him  at  Whitehall'.' 

But  these  spectacles  and  entertainments  in  our  law-societies,  not  so 
much  because  they  were  romantic  and  ridiculous  in  their  mode  of  exhi- 
bition, as  that  they  were  institutions  celebrated  for  the  purposes  of 
merriment  and  festivity,  were  suppressed  or  suspended  under  the  false 
and  illiberal  ideas  of  reformation  and  religion,  which  prevailed  in  the 
fanatical  court  of  Cromwell.  The  countenance  afforded  by  a  polite 
court  to  such  entertainments,  became  the  leading  topic  of  animadver- 
sion and  abuse  in  the  miserable  declamations  of  the  puritan  thcolo- 
gists  ;  who  attempted  the  business  of  national  rcfonnation  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  society,  and  whose  censures  proceeded  not 
so  much  from  principles  of  a  purer  morality,  as  from  a  narrowness  of 
mind,  and  from  that  ignorance  of  human  alTairs  which  necessarily  ac- 
companies the  operations  of  enthusiasm. 


SECTION    XXXV. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  centurj-. 
But  before  I  proceed  to  a  formal  and  particular  examination  of  the 
poetry  of  that  centur)-,  and  of  those  that  follow,  some  preliminary  con- 
siderations of  a  more  general  nature,  and  which  will  have  a  reference 
to  all  the  remaining  part  of  our  history,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
the  reader,  and  facilitating  future  inquiries,  appear  to  be  necessary. 

On  a  retrospect  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  find  much  poetry  written 
during  the  latter  p.TTt  of  that  period.  It  is  certain,  that  the  recent  in- 
troduction into  England  of  the  art  of  typography,  to  which  our  country- 
men afforded  the  most  liberal  encouragement,  and  which  for  many 
years  was  almost  solely  confined  to  the  impression  of  English  books, 

^  '         '  i*  done,  to  Riiike  them  fit  to  gire  the 

J'  -.•»,  and  some  other  eaercues  of  wit 

..,:\  1  (jljMjHb  uf  Pjii.vcn  d*Ahoub,  written  at  their  fV<1ueA 
The  inuHC  lor  H.  and  W.  Lawes.     The  names  vf  the  ^crfur- 

•ll.Kl  (.  53J.     rii- writer  addi, 'Mn.  BaMct,  the  cmi  lance-ff 0.11111  of  ChMpnda.  iraM 
'IcitiBOU,  and  led  the  queto  bjr  the  hjuid,  &t.'    See  ibid.  p.  506. 
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the  fashion  of  translating  the  classics  from  French  ver?ton<5,  and  grow* 
ing  improvements  of  the  English  language,  and  the-  ■  of  ]eu»- 

iiigamong  the  laity,  greatly  contribiitctl  to  multiply    .  >  ompoil^ 

tion,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  These  causes,  however,  were  y« 
immature ;  nor  had  they  gatliered  a  sufiicient  degree  of  power  ami 
stability,  to  operate  on  our  literature  with  vigorous  effect. 

But  there  is  a  circumstance,  which,  among  some  others  •ilri'.i.lv  >ia^ 
ted.  impeded  that  progression  in  our  poetry,  whicli  n  iv« 

^en  expected  under  all  these  advantages.  A  revoluti.j..,  \„^  imM 
fortunate  and  important  in  most  other  respects,  .and  the  most  ieicreA- 
ing  that  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  migration  of  letters,  now  began  to 
take  place ;  which,  by  diverting  the  attention  of  ingenious  men  to  new 
modes  of  thinking,  and  the  culture  of  new  languages,  introduced  a  new 
course  of  study,  and  gave  atemporary  check  to  vernacular  cotnpositioa. 
This  was  the  revival  of  classical  learning. 

In  the  course  of  these  annals  we  must  ha\-e  frcquentlr  remafked, 
from  time  to  time,  striking  symptoms  of  a  restless  disp.  :ht 

human  mind  to  rouse  from  its  lethargic  state,  and  to  br-  r\4a 

of  barbarism.     After  many   imperfect  and   interr  (li* 

mighty  deliverance,  in  which  the  mouldering  Goth:  .lie 

religion  and  false  philosophy  fell  together,  was  not  erfectually  com- 
pleted till  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  An  event,  almoit  for- 
tuitous and  unexpected,  gave  a  direction  to  that  spirit  of  curiosity 
and  discovery,  which  had  not  yet  appeared  in  its  full  force  ami 
extent,  for  want  of  an  object  About  the  year  1453,  the  dispcrsioa 
of  the  Greeks,  after  Constantinople  had  been  occupied  by  Uk 
Turks,  became  tlic  means  of  gratifying  that  natural  love  of  novelty, 
which  has  so  frequently  led  the  way  to  the  noblest  improvcmcflftfi 
by  the  introduction  of  a  new  language  and  new  books ;  and  toCal^ 
changed  the  state  of  letters  in  Europe". 

This  great  change  commenced  in  Italy  ;  a  country,  firotn  many 
circumstances,  above  all  others  peculiarly  qualified  and  prepared  to 
adopt  such  a  deviation.  Italy,  during  the  darkest  periods  of 
monastic  ignorance,  had  always  maintained  a  greater  degree  of  re- 
finement and  knowledge  than  any  other  European  coualry.  In  the 
thirtccntli  century,  when  the  manners  of  Europe  appear  to  hare  beeo 
overwhelmed  with  every  species  of  absurdity,  its  luxuries  were  \em 
savage,  and  its  public  spectacles  more  ratiouol,  than  those  of  FraaOV 


L 


'  Riit  ic  should  be  remembered,  that  »omc  learned  Cr 
pending  over  ihcir  country,  frequented  Italy,  and  Ui>: 
Uitiug  t>i  ConiU-niinople.     Some  Grccki,  who  at;-   ^--  ■ 
turned  fur  fear  of  lUc  TurVi.  founded  the  prciei) 
year  1401.  the    Greek  emperor,  unable    to    re 

cr^r,.^  ...,.:  r.,.-!and  to  tecl:  f-'*--  ■-  •'--'■"- 

!■  V  learned  Or 

J  ibui^',  by  til' 


'  t!k« 
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England,  and  Germany.  Its  inh:ibit.int5  were  not  only  enriched, 
but  enlightened,  by  that  flourishing  state  of  commerce,  which  Its 
commodious  situation,  aided  by  the  combination  of  other  concomi- 
tant advantages,  contributed  to  support.  Even  from  the  time  of 
the  irruptions  of  tlie  northern  barbarians,  some  glinrnaerings  of  the 
ancient  enidition  still  remained  in  this  country  ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  superstition  and  false  philosophy,  repeated  efforts  were  made  iii 
Italy  to  restore  the  Roman  classics.  To  mention  no  other  instances, 
Albert!  Mussato*  of  Padua,  and  a  commander  in  the  P.iduan  army 
against  the  Veronese,  wTote  tvvo  Latin  tragedies,  EcERRiuis',  or  the 
fate  ot  the  tyrant  Ecerinus  of  Veron.i,  and  ACHILLEIS,  on  the  plan 
of  the  Greek  drama,  and  in  imitation  of  Seneca,  before  the  year 
131a  The  many  monuments  of  legitimate  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture preserved  in  Italy,  had  there  kept  alive  ideas  of  elegance  and 
grace  ;  and  the  Italians,  from  their  familiarity  with  those  precious 
remains  of  antiquity,  so  early  as  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
had  laid  the  rudiments  of  their  perfection  in  the  ancient  arts.  Another 
circumstance  which  had  a  considerable  share  in  clc.iring  tlie  way  for 
this  change,  and  which  deserves  particular  attention,  was  the  iiinova- 
tiun  introduced  into  the  Italian  poetry  by  Petrarch  :  who,  inspired 
with  the  most  elegant  of  passions,  and  cloathing  his  exalted  feelings 
on  that  delicate  subject  in  the  most  melodious  and  brilli.^m  Italian 
versification,  had  totally  eclipsed  the  barbarous  beauties  of  the  Pro- 
vcncal  troubadours  ;  and  by  this  new  and  powerful  magic,  had  in  an 
'•grec  contributed  to  reclaim,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  public 
1  '  a  love  of  Gothic  manners  and  romantic  imagery. 

Ill  t.his  country,  so  happily  calculated  for  their  favourable  reception, 

the  leamcd  fugitives  of  Greece,  when  their  empire  was  now  destroyed, 

•cr  and  protection.     Hither  they  imported,  and  here  they 

.1,  their  ancient  writers,  which  had  been  preserved  entire  at 

I  ■      '.,-mtinople.     These  being  eagerly  studied   by  the  best    Italian 

:;  i.irs,  communicated  a  taste  for  the  graces  of  genuine  poetry  and 
eloquence  ;  and  at  the  same  time  were  instrumental  in  propagating  a 
HKirc  just  and  general  relish  for  the  Roman  poets,  orators,  and  his- 
11s.  In  the  meantime  a  more  elegant  and  sublime  philosophy  was 
..,U.^ied  ;  a  philosophy  more  friendly  to  works  of  taste  and  imagina- 
tion, and  more  agreeable  to  the  sort  of  reading  which  was  now  gaining 

*  n«  *r%i  haarmreA  with  the  laurel,  and  died  1399. 

>  Prints  al    V™iM.,  i»,6     f.J     w»\\   hi»    VntTnl,tl,  FUMT.  SOUIOODIA.  ECliXja,  CUm 
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ground.  Tlic  scholastic  subtleties,  and  the  captions  logic  of  Axiste^h; 
*cre  abolished  for  the  mild  and  divine  wisdom  of  Plato. 

It  was  a  circumstance,  which  gave  the  greatest  splendour  and  im- 
portance to  this  new  mode  of  erudition,  that  it  was  encouraged  by  the 
popes :  who,  considering  die  encouragement  of  literature  as  a  Dc« 
expedient  to  establish  their  authority  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  «*>- 
joying  an  opulent  and  peaceable  dominion  in  the  voluptuous  rr^oo  o( 
Italy,  extended  tlicir  patronage  on  this  occasion  with  a  libcndity  30 
generous  and  unreserved,  tliat  the  court  of  Rome  on  a  sudden  lost  its 
austere  character,  and  became  the  seat  of  elegance  and  Hfhnnity. 
Nicholas  v.,  about  the  year  1440,  established  public  rew  ine 

for  composition    in    the  learned  languages,  appointed   1  ;  in 

humanitj-,  and  employed  intelligent  persons  to  traverse  aU  parts  of 
Europe  in  search  of  classic  manuscripts  buried  in  the  monasteries'.  It 
was  by  means  of  the  munificent  support  of  pope  Nicholas,  that  Cyriic 
ofAncona,who  may  be  considered  as  the  first  antiqiian-  nf  rnmpe 
was  enabled  to  introduce  a  taste  for  gems,  medals,  insc;  ni 

other  curious  remains  of  classical  antiquity,  which  he  c,..^. ^jh 

indefatigable  labour  in  various  parts  of  Italy  and  Greece'.  He  .'Ulowod 
Francis  Philelphus,  an  elegant  Latin  poet  of  Italy,  about  I4j0k  a 
stipend  for  translating  Homer  into  Latin'.  Leo  X.,  not  less  coiv- 
spicuous  for  his  munificence  in  restoring  letters,  descended  so  far  fiwn 
his  apostolical  dignity,  as  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  Poenulits  of  Piautus: 
which  was  performed  in  a  temporary  theatre  in  the  court  of  the  capitol, 
by  the  flower  of  the  Roman  youth,  with  the  addition  of  the  most  costljr 
decorations':    and    Leo,   while   he   was  pouring  the  tlv  tiia 

anathemas  against  the  heretical  doctrines  of  Martin  Luth  ii.-<l 

a  bull  of  excommunication  against  all  those  who  should  dare  to  censure 
the  poems  of  Ariosto.  It  was  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo,  that 
a  perpetual  indulgence  was  granted  for  rebuilding  the  church  of  t 
monaster)',  which  possessed  a  MSS.  of  Tacitus'.     It  is  obvious  10 

i  *  Domine  Georeii  Dkskbtatio  de  Nich.  quinti  tisf  Lit  ct  LltenL  Vira  VUtoebit,' 

Rom.  174?.  4to.  AOiicd  to  hit  Life. 

s  Fr.  Uiirmanni  PRvCFat.  ad  Inscription.  GnitenAn.  Amstcl.  1707.  fol  miur-  HtSCMUL 
lorn.  vi.  p.  515.  Ant.  Aiieuktiui  Diaixk:.  ds  Ni.'mis.«at.  ix.  xL  V'oss,  de  HlST">-  f  j:,  p  ho^ 
His  tTiKKHARi'JM  wai  printed  at  Florence,  by  L,  Mchus,  T7</.  8vo.     I>con.  "  -.ju 

lorn-  ii.  lib.  i-K.  p,  1^9.     And  Giornau  dy  Lttterati  tfltalin.  torn.  xxi.  p.  4 :  i« 

cif  ttucriflijus,  by  P.  Apianus,  and  £•  Aunantius,    lnguld4tat.   1634.  fol.  ...  ,.it* 

Gaditax. 

»  PliUclph.  ErisT.  x)ti».  i.  xxxvL  t.  In  the  Episn.*  of  Philclphm.  and  in  his  10  boobrf 
Satipf'.  ill  Lrititi  ,crjc,  are  many  curious  portiailars  relating  to  the  literary  hl^t^.ry  c.ri}iM« 
t:i-  His  Nicol.At'S,  or  two  boolcs  of  Lyrics,  is  a  panegj'r!  ..34 

r  HIS,  on  occasion  of  Julius  Medici,*,  Tc.-.'s  hn.t'icr.  1,  .- (/ 

Rutiic.  I'.  JuMus  !ii>T.  lib.  ai.  ad  cole.     And  Vit.  Le-  ■  ';Al 

the  actors  were  K.^tnaatr  jir.'CHtutu   UptiiiitimL    Afi  rf« 

r/-C(teJaI  ijic  Jomc  lime.     Leo  was  also  present  at  an  1 '                     -  ,vsl 

l.ibienna,  called  Cm  anomi,  in  bcn^ur  of  the  Duchess  uf  .Maulua.     It  m.i  Jm 

5'autbs  in  the  siiar.ir'us  aparimeuti  of  the  Vatican,  and  Leo  waa  {Jaced  in  u  .«. 
ovitis  in  ViT.  p.  11:9 
>  Paulut  Jcvlui  relatcf  aa  anecdote  of  Leo  X-,  which  thews  Oiat  Mtac  |uawc«i  is  tie 
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observe,  how  little  conformable,  this  just  taste,  these  elegant  arts,  and 
these  new  amusements,  proved  in  their  consequences  to  the  spirit  of 
the  papal  system  :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  court  of  Rome,  whose 
sole  design  and  interest  it  bad  been  for  so  many  centuries,  to  enslave 
the  minds  of  men,  should  be  the  first  to  restore  the  religious  and  intel- 
lectual liberties  of  Europe.  The  apostolical  fathers,  aiming  at  a  fatal 
and  ill-timed  popularity,  did  not  reflect,  lliat  ihcy  were  shaking  the 
throne,  which  they  thus  adorned. 

Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  these 
studies,  the  first  and  most  numerous  were  the  Italian  ecclesiastics. 
If  not  from  principles  of  inclination,  and  a  natural  impulse  to  follow 
the  passion  of  the  times,  it  was  at  least  their  interest,  to  concur  in 
forwarding  those  improvements,  which  were  commended,  countenanced, 
and  authorised,  by  their  spiritual  sovereign:  they  abandoned  the 
pedantries  of  a  barbarous  theology,  and  cultivated  the  purest  models 
of  antiquity.  The  cardinals  and  bishops  of  Italy  composed  Latin 
verses,  and  with  a  success  attained  by  none  in  more  recent  times,  in 
imitation  of  Lucretius,  Catullus,  and  Virgil.  Nor  would  the  encourage- 
ment of  any  other  European  potentate  have  availed  so  much,  in  this 
great  work  of  restoring  literature:  as  no  other  patronage  could  have 
operated  with  so  powerful  and  immediate  an  influence  on  that  order 
of  men,  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  education  and  their  profession, 
must  always  be  the  principal  instruments  in  supporting  every  s^Kcics 
of  liberal  erudition. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  observe  the  necessary  connection  between 
litcr^'y  composition  and  the  arts  of  design.  No  sooner  had  Italy 
banished  the  Gothic  style  in  eloquence  and  poetry,  than  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  country, 
arrived  at  maturity,  and  appeared  in  all  their  original  splendour.  The 
beautiful  or  sublime  ideas  which  the  Italian  artists  had  conceived  from 
the  contemplation  of  ancient  statues  and  ancient  temples,  were  in- 
vigorated by  the  descriptions  of  Homer  and  Sophocles.  Petrarch, 
the  poet,  was  crowned  in  the  capitol,  and  Raphael  was  promoted  to 
the  dignity  of  a  cardinaL 

These  improvements  were  soon  received  in  other  countries,  Las- 
caris,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Constantinopolitan  exiles,  was 
invited  into  France  by  Lewis  XII.,  and  Francis  I. :  and  it  was  under 
the  latter  of  these  monarchs  that  he  was  employed  to  form  a  library  « 
Fonlainbleau,  and  to  introduce  Greek  professors  into  the  uniicrsity  ot 
Paris'.    Yet  we  find  Gregory  Typhcmas  teaching  Greek  at  Paris,  so 


cU; 


L-<«C4  »crr  itiidirsl  a: 


il-.p  oiuTt  of  Rome  to  very  ba4  purpo«e«.     I  mutt  give  it  m  hit  Ova 
V  Lf^famiji,  quod  panun  houcite  oonnullo*  e  cubicuUrii^  luis  (ctUI 

n)  B4ljiiaare,  ct  cum  hli  IcxMiiu*  atque  Ubere  jocuri  vulcrttur.*    In 

^'  i  _  ■.  L ,   . , . 

*  Ou  I'fctil,  A)iii(^('irfi2  tic  Paris,  liv   ti-  i6^  4ta  p.  <£>     Bernttt.  Hut.  VbxtT.  |«r.  »L 
pb  7&    Ab4  K.  Simon,  Cxjtiqub  dV  la  £ibi,  £<cttt.  par  an  Pin,  toco.  i.  p.  sm.  %vm. 
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early  as  the  year  1472.  [Hody,  p.  233.]  About  the  same  twnc, 
Antunius  Eparchus  of  Corsica  sold  100  Greek  books  to  tlie  au^wm 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  [Morhoff,  P<iLVHiST,  iv.  6,]  thas<:  great 
rivals,  who  agreed  in  nothing,  but  in  promoting  the  cauac  of  literaJUTc 
Francis  I.  maintained  c-ven  a  Greek  sccrctarj',  the  leai  ■  '  '  ,  las 
Vergerius,  to  whom  he  assigned,  in  the  year  i$4l,  a  fn  ;.-«j 

livres  from  his  exchequer*.  Hcemployed  Julius  Cainillus  to  icj.ch  him 
to  speak  fluently  the  language  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  in  the  space 
of  a  month ;  but  so  chimerical  an  attempt  necessarily  proved  abontre, 
yet  it  shewed  his  passion  for  letters'.  In  the  year  1474,  ihi?  pnrf^mejn 
of  Paris,  who,  like  other  public  bodies,  eminent  for  their  ■  iM 

proceed  on  no  other  foundation  than  that  of  ancient  forms  :nj, 

and  were  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  an  innovation,  comoiaiMkll  a 
cargo  of  books,  some  of  the  first  specimens  of  typography,  which  were 
imported  into  Paris  by  a  factor  of  the  city  of  Mentz,  to  be  seiied  Uil 
destroyed.  Francis  1.  would  not  suffer  so  great  a  dishonou'  i.->  -'"iTiia 
on  the  French  nation  ;  and  although  he  interposed  his  too 

late  for  a  revocation  of  the  decree,  he  ordered  the  full  jji.^u  i.j  be 
paid  for  the  books.  This  ^vas  the  same  parliament  that  opposed  Ibc 
reformation  of  the  calendar,  and  the  admission  of  any  other  pbilosopby 
than  that  of  Aristotle.  Such  was  Francis's  solicitude  to  encoonge 
the  graces  of  a  classical  style,  that  he  abolished  the  Latin 
all  public  acts  of  justice,  because  the  first  president  of  tl 
of  Paris  had  used  a  barbarous  term  in  pronouncing  st 
because  the  Latin  code  and  judicial  processes,  hitheri 
France,  familiarised  the  people  to  a  base  Latinity. 
he  ordered  these  formularies  to  be  turned,  not  into 
would  have  been  absurd  or  impossible,  but  into  pt 
formation  which  promoted  the  culture  of  the  vernai 
was  the  first  of  the  kings  of  France,  that  encouraged  ! 
of  ladies  to  frequent  the  French  court:  a  circumstan  . 
introduced  new  splendour  and  refinement  into  the  parties  and  caroitsali 
of  the  court  of  that  nionarcliy,  but  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  manntnof 
the  French  ecclesiastics,  who  of  course  attended  the  king,  and  destroyed 
much  of  their  monkish  pedantry*. 

\Vlien  wc  mention  the  share  which  Germany  took  in  the  ieg|Uti6B 
of  letters,  she  needs  no  grc.itcr  panegyric,  than  that  her  tneclnntcal 
genius  added,  at  a  lucky  inomcnt,  to  all  these  fortun.ttc  contjngeacks 
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1  Du  Brexil,  ibid  p.  568. 
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in  Civour  of  science,  an  admirable  invention,  whidi  was  of  tlic  most 
singular  utility  in  facilitating  the  diffusion  of  the  ancient  urilcrs  mex 
every  part  of  Europe ;  I  mean  the  art  of  printing.  By  this  observation, 
I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  Germany  kept  no  pace  with  her 
neighbours  in  the  production  of  philological  scholars.  Kodolphus 
Laugius,  a  canon  of  Munster,  and  a  tolerable  Latin  poet,  after  many 
struggles  Willi  the  inveterate  prejudices  and  authoritative  threats  of 
German  bishops,  and  German  universities,  opened  a  school  of  humanity 
at  Munster:  which  supplied  his  countrymen  with  every  species  of  elegant 
learning,  till  it  was  overthrown  by  the  fury  of  fan.iticism,  and  the 
revolutions  introduced  by  the  barbarous  reformations  of  the  anabaptistic 
zealots,  in  the  year  1534'.  Keuchlin,  otherwise  called  Capnio,  co- 
operated with  the  laudable  endeavours  of  Langius  by  professing  Greek, 
before  the  year  1490,  at  liasil-.  Soon  afterwards  he  translated  Homer, 
Aristophanes,  Plato,  Xcnophon,  ^scliines,  and  Lucian,  into  Latin,  and 
Demosthenes  into  German.  At  Heidelberg  he  founded  a  Ubraty, 
which  he  stored  with  the  choicest  Greek  M  SS.  1 1  is  worthy  to  remark, 
that  the  first  public  institution  in  any  European  university  for  pro- 
moting polite  literature,  by  which  I  understand  these  improvements 
in  erudition,  appears  to  have  been  established  at  Vienna.  In  the  year 
1501,  Maximilian  1,,  who,  like  Julius  Caesar,  had  composed  a  com- 
mentary on  his  own  illustrious  militar>'  achievements,  founded  in  the 
university  of  Vienna  a  COLLEGE  of  PoUkV.  This  society  consisted 
of  four  professors ;  one  for  poetry,  a  second  for  oratory,  and  two  others 
for  m.-ithcmatics.  The  professor  of  poetry  was  so  styled,  because  he 
presided  over  all  the  rest :  and  the  first  person  appointed  to  this  office 
was  Conradus  Ccltes,  one  of  the  restorers  of  the  Greek  language  in 
Germany,  an  elegant  Latin  poet,  a  critic  on  the  art  of  Latin  versifica- 
tion, the  first  poet  laureate  of  his  country,  and  the  first  who  introduced 
iJic  practice  of  acting  Latin  tragedies  and  comedies  in  pubbc,  after  the 
manner  of  Terence'.  It  was  tlie  business  of  this  professor,  to  examine 
candidates  in  philology ;  and  to  reward  those  who  appeared  to  have 
made  a  dtstinguishcd  proficiency  in  classical  studies  with  a  crown  of 
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laurel.  Maximilian's  chief  and  general  design  in  this  institttdon,  nas 
to  restore  the  languages  and  eloquence  of  Greece  and  Rome'. 

Among  the  chief  restorers  of  literature  in  Spain,  about  1490,  was 
Antonio  de  Lebrixa,  one  of  the  professors  in  the  university  of  Abtcalx, 
founded  by  the  magnificent  cardinal  Ximenes,  archbishop  of  Toi«da 
It  was  to  the  patronage  of  Ximenes  that  Lebrixa  owed  his  cdcbntj*. 
Profoundly  versed  in  every  species  of  sacred  and  profane  learning,  anil 
appointed  to  the  respectable  office  of  royal  historian,  he  chose  to  !jc 
distinguished  only  by  the  name  of  the  grammarian^ ;  that  is,  a  teacher 
of  polite  letters.  In  this  department,  he  enriched  the  seminaries  of 
Spain  with  new  systems  of  grammar,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew: 
and,  with  a  view  to  reduce  his  native  tongue  under  some  critical  laws, 
he  wrote  comparative  lexicons,  in  the  Latin,  Castilian,  Ish 

languages.     These,  at  this  time,  were  plans  of  a  most  ..  iry 

nature  in  Spain  ;  and  placed  the  literature  of  his  country,  wiiii..i.  :  1 
the  phlegmatic  temper  of  the  inhabitants  was  tenacious  of  .nm  .l 
forms,  on  a  much  wider  basis  than  before.  To  these  he  addevl  a 
manual  of  rhetoric,  compiled  from  Aristotle,  Tully,  and  Quintihin : 
together  with  commentaries  on  Terence,  Virgil,  Juvenal,  I'crsius,  and 
cither  classics.  He  was  deputed  by  Ximenes,  with  other  Icanicd 
linguists,  to  superintend  the  grand  Complutensian  edition  of  the  Bible: 
and  in  the  conduct  of  that  laborious  work,  he  did  not  escape  ihcccnsufC 
of  heretical  impiety  for  exercising  his  critical  skill  on  the  s.-vcrcd  text, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  holy  inquisition,  witli  too  great  a  degree 
of  precision  and  accuracy*. 

Even  Hungarj',  a  country  by  no  means  uniformly  advanced  with 
other  p.arts  of  Europe  in  tlie  common  arts  of  civilisation,  was  illuminated 
with  the  distant  dawning  of  science.  Matthco  Corvini,  king  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  who  died  in  1490, 
was  a  lover  and  a  guardian  of  literature*.  He  purchased  innumenble 
volumes  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  writers  at  Constantinople  and  oibcf 
Grecian  cities,  when  they  were  sacked  by  the  Turks:  and,  ai  the 
operations  of  typography  were  now  but  imperfect,  employed  at 
Florence  many  learned  librarians  to  multiply  copies  of  classics,  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  which  he  could  not  procure  in  Greece*.  These,  to 
the  number  of  S^i^'^i  he  placed  in  a  tower,  which  he  had  erected  ta 

'  Sm  the  imperial  patent  for  erecting  this  college,  Ui  Frehcrus'i  'C  i  Saffi*- 

Var.'  &c  torn.  it.  fol.  Francof.  i6oa.  p.  337.     And  by  J.  Mcnr>'  Van  ■.  4|d»  vpy 

AnUinhis  Shlect.  Literai:.  p.  4ES.  In  this  p.itent.  tiic  purpotcvf  (iic«^ui,vu&iuai*dedfl^ 
10  be,  *  restitucrc  aboljtara  pri.*d  szculi  cloquentiam-* 

'  Nic  Anton.  *  Eibl.  Nov.  Hispan."  torn.  i.p.  104. — lo> 

•  L.  Vivcs,  de  Causis  *  Corruplarum  Art'  it.  jp,  6fl. 

*  Alvarus  Oomcuns  de  '  Vita  Ximenis,'  lib.  ti,  pa; .  43.  Nic  Anton,  tit  nipr.  |k  le^  B^ 
bt«natu<,  *  Bibl.   Ijrino.   HcW.  p.  715. 

»  Pcii    '  '       Notit.  Bibhoth.  Thoruniensis,  p.  jj.    \Vho  tut  vritten  a  Pin^rTATIO 

Dt  mi-'  C^r-.'ini  :'n  rrm  lilrrnruim. 

'Jil.  ..;aai '  FrzUt.  ad  Salvianum,' Baail.  i}ja  fol    And  '  llaj<nu  <:c  BiMlv 

thccii  p.  MS  Mj. 
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the  metropolis  of  Buda*:  and  >n  this  libwrj*  he  established  thirty 
amanuenses,  skilled  in  paintinj;,  illuminating,  and  writing:  who,  under 
the  conduct  of  Felix  Ragusinus,  a  Dalmatian,  consummately  learned 
in  the  Greek,  Chaldaic,  and  Aiabic  languages,  and  an  elegant  de- 
signer and  painter  of  ornaments  on  veUum,  attended  incessantly  to  the 
business  of  transcription  and  decoration'.  The  librarian  was  Bar- 
tholomew Fontius.a  learned  Florentine,  the  writer  of  many  philological 
works',  and  a  professor  of  Greek  tmd  oratory  at  Florence.  When  Buda 
was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  the  year  1 526,  cardinal  Bozmanni  offered 
for  the  redemption  of  this  inestimable  collection,  200,000  pieces  of  the 
Imperial  money :  yet  without  effect,  for  the  barbarous  besiegers  defaced 
or  destroyed  most  of  the  books,  in  the  violence  of  seizing  the  splendid 
covers  and  the  silver  bosses  and  clasps  with  which  they  were  enriched*. 
The  learned  Obsopaeus  relates,  that  a  book  was  brought  him  by  an 
Hungarian  soldier,  which  he  had  picked  up,  with  many  others,  in  the 
pillage  of  king  Corvlno's  librarj',  and  had  preserved  as  a  prize,  merely 
because  the  covering  retained  some  m.arks  of  gold  and  rich  workman- 
ship. This  proved  to  be  a  MSS.  of  the  Ermopics  of  Heliodorus  ; 
from  which,  in  the  year  1534,  Obsopaeus  printed  at  Basle  the  first 
edition  of  lljat  elegant  Greek  romance*. 

But  as  this  incidental  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  revival  of  modem 
learning,  is  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  general  subject  of  my  work,  I 
hasten  to  give  a  detail  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  these  improvements 
in  EngLind :  nor  shall  I  scruple,  for  the  s.-ikc  of  producing  a  full  and 
uniform  view,  to  extend  the  cnquirj*  to  a  distant  period. 

Efforts  were  made  in  our  English  universities  for  the  revival  of 
critical  studies,  much  sooner  than  is  commonly  imagined.  So  early 
as  the  year  1439,  William  Byngham,  rector  of  St.  John  Zacharj-  in 
London,  petitioned  Henry  VI.,  in  favour  of  his  grammar  scholars, 
for  whom  he  had  erected  a  commodious  mansion  at  Cambridge, 
called  God's  House,  and  which  he  had  given  to  the  college  of  Cl.irc- 
hall :  to  the  end,  that  24.  youths  under  llic  direction  and  government 
of  a  learned  priest,  might  be  there  perpetually  educated,  and  be 
from  thence  transmitted,  in  a  constant  succession,  into  different  parts 
of  England,  to  those  places  where  gramnaar  schools  had  fallen  into  a 
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State  of  desolation'.  In  the  year  1498,  Alcock,  bishop  of  Eljr,  (baiM 
Jesus  college  in  Cambridge, partly  fora  oenainnumbcr  of  scholars (0 be 
educated  in  grammar'.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  apprehend,  that  tboe 
academical  pupils  in  grammar,  with  which  the  art  of  rhetoric  »m 
commonly  joined,  instead  of  studying  the  real  models  of  styk,  wot 
chiefly  trained  in  systematic  manuals  of  these  sciences,  fSled  witli 
unprofitable  definitions  and  unnecessary  distinctions :  and  that 
in  learning  the  arts  of  elegance,  they  acquired  the  barbarous  nopro- 

prietics  of  diction  whicli    those  arts  were  intended  to    r ~   nnd 

refonn.   Thatthe  foundations  I  havementioneddid  not  pro.  it- 

jng  beneficial  eflecls,and  that  thetechnical  phraseology  of 
and  casuistry  still  continued  to  prevail  at  Cambridge,  . 
the  following  anecdote.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 1.,  that  umvcriuy 
was  so  destitute  of  skill  in  latinity,  that  it  was  obliged  to  hire  a« 
Italian,  one  Caius  Auberinus,  for  composing  the  public  orations  aod 
epistles,  whose  fee  was  at  the  rate  of  twenty-pence  for  .in  eptstli;'. 
The  same  person  was  employed  to  explain  Terence    i:i  '< 

schools*.     Undoubtedly  the  same  attention  to  a  futile  p!  ::• 

unintelligible    elucidations  of  .Scotus  and  Aquinas,   not 
the    accessions   accniing  to  science  from  the  cstablishi: 
Humfrcdian    library,  had  given  the  same  tincture  to   the   ofdiaaiy 
course  of  studies  at  Oxford.     For,  about  the  year  1468,  the  Bnivenoy 
of  Oxford  complimented  Chadworth  bishop  of  Lincoln,  for  his  an 
and    endeavours     in    restoring  grammaucal    literature,    which,   at 
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they   represent,  had    long  decayed    and   been   forgotten    in    that 
ancient  seminary'. 

Uttt  jltliough  llicse'gleams  of  science  longstruggled  wilhthcscholastic 
cloud  which  enveloped  our  universities,  we  find  the  culture  of  the 
cLts&ic  embraced  in  England  much  sooner  than  is  supposed.  Before 
the  1490,  many  of  our  countrj-men  appear  to  have  turned  their 
thoughts  to  the  revival  of  the  study  of  classics  :  yet  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  their  communications  with  Italy,  and,  as  most  of  them  were 
dcrgymcn,  of  tlie  encouragements  tliey  received  from  the  liberality 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs'.  Millyng,  .ibbot  of  Westminster,  about  theyeai 
1480,  understood  the  Greek  language  :  which  yet  is  mentioned  as  a 
singular  accomplishment,  in  one,  although  a  prelate,  of  the  monastic 
profession'.  Robert  Flemmyng  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  under  liaptista  Guarini  at  Ferrara ;  and  at  his  return  into 
England,  was  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Lincoln  about  the  year 
1450*.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  he  was  at  Rome  ;  where 
howrotcan  elegant  Latin  poem  in  heroic  versc.entitledLccUBRATiONES 
TinuRTiN^,  which  he  inscribed  to  pope  Sixius  his  singular  patron* 
It  has  these  three  chaste  and  strong  hexameters,  in  which  he  describes 
the  person  of  that  illustrious  pontiff. 
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Coo     ROBERT  FLEMMING.— JOHN  GUKTHOUrE.— WILU^JIfiftAV. 

Sane  quisquis  in  hunc  oculos  converterit  acrcis, 
In  facie  vultuque  viri  sublime  vidcbit 
Eluccre  aliquid,  majcsutemque  verendani. 

elland  assures  us,  that  he  saw  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford  a  Grco 
Latin   lexicon,    compiled    by  Flemmj-ng,  which    has    escaped   ray 
searches.    He  left  many  volumes,  beatifully  written  and  richly  illumin- 
ated,   to  Lincoln    College    in    Oxford,  where  he  had   received  hi? 
academical  education.    [Lei.    ibid.]    About    the  same  period 
Gunthorpe,  afterwards,  among  other  numerous  and  eminent  ; 
tions,  dean  of  WcUs,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  master  of 
hall  in  Cambridge,  attended  also  the  philological  lectures  of  C- 
and  for  the  polished  latinity  with  which  he  wrote   Epistles  and 
Orations,  compositions  at  that  time  much  in  use  and  request,  was 
appointed  by  Edward  IV.  Latin  secretary  to  queen  Anne,  in  the  fc«r 
1487'.    The  MSS.  collected  in  Italy, which  he  gave  to  both  the  un"  .ci- 
ties of  England,  were  of  much  more  real  value,  than  the  sui. 
silver  image  of  the  virgin  Mar>',  weighing  143  ounces,  which  1 
sentcd  to  his  cathedral  of  Wells'.    WiUiaro  Gray  imbibed  un! 
same  preceptors  a  knowledge  of  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  ^' 
and  in  the  year  1454,  was  advanced  by  pope  Nicholas  V.,  cqi 
judge  and  protector  of   scholars,   to   the  bishoprick  of   EJy\ 
prelate  employed  at  Venice  and  Florence  m.my  scribes  and  ill 
tors',  in  preparing  copies  of  the  classics  and  other  useful  I  • 
he  gave  to  the  library  of  Baliol  college  in  Oxford,  [Lcl 
at  that  time  esteemed  the  best  in  the  university.    John   l"luc4,  « 
Free,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Bristol,  receiving  information  from  the  It-.lh*. 
merchants  who  trafficked  .it  Bristol,  that  multitudes  of  sir 
constantly  crowding  to  the    capitals  of  Italy  for  instriKi 
learned  languages,   passed  over   to  Ferrara ;    where  he  bcc 
fellow-student  with  the  prelate  last  mentioned,  by  whose  pa'- 
and  assistance  his  studies  were  supported'    He  translated  D. 
Siculus,  and  many  pieces  of  Xenophon,  into  Latin*.    On  acLOi.1.1.  .j. 
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the  former  work  he  was  nominated  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wolls  by 
pope  Paul  the  second,  but  died  before  consecration  in  the  year  1464'. 
His  Latin  Epistles,  five  of  which  arc  addressed  to  his  patron  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  discover  an  uncommon  terseness  and  facility  of 
expression.  It  was  no  inconsiderable  testimony  of  Phrea's  taste,  that 
he  was  requested  by  some  of  his  elegant  Itali.in  friends,  to  composej 
a  new  epitaph  in  Latin  elegiacs  for  Petrarch's  tomb :  the  origin 
inscription  in  monkish  rh)-mes,  not  agreeing  with  the  new  and  im- 
proved ideas  of  Latin  versification*.  William  Scllyngc,  a  fellow  of 
All  Souls  college  in  Oxford,  disgusted  with  the  barren  and  contracted 
circle  of  philosophy  taught  by  the  irrefragable  professors  of  thnt  ample 
seminary,  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  most  excellent  ancient  .luthors, 
and  cultivated  the  conversation  of  Politan  .it  Bononia.  [Leland, 
Cellingl'S.]  To  whom  he  introduced  the  learned  Linacer  [Id  Inx. 
vi  f.  5.]  About  the  year  1460,  he  returned  into  England  ;  and  being 
elected  prior  of  Chrish-Church  at  Canterbury,  enriched  the  library  of 
that  fraternity  with  an  inestimable  collection  of  Greek  and  Roman 
manuscripts,  which  he  had  amassed  in  Italy.'  It  has  been  said,  that 
among  these  books,  which  were  all  soon  aftenv-ards  accidentally  con- 
sumed by  fire,  there  was  a  complete  copy  of  Cicero's  Platonic  system 
of  politics  DE  REPunncA'.  Henry  VII.  sent  Sellynge  in  the  quality  of 
an  envoy  to  the  king  of  France :  before  whom  he  spoke  a  most 
elegant  Latin  oration.  [From  his  EpiTAni.]  It  is  mentioned  on  his 
monument,  now  remaining  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  that  he  under- 
stood tlxc  Creek  language. 
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6o2  JOHN  TIPTOFT,  EARL  OF  WORCESTER,  A  PATRON  OF  LCVRKU 


Doctor  theologus  SclL'ng  Grmca  atquc  -Laiitia 
Lingua  perdoctus. —        —        — 

This  is  an  uncommon  topic  cf  praise  in  an  abbot's  epitaph.  Wdliaa 
Grocj'n,  a  fellow  of  New  coBege  at  Oxford,  pursued  the  sajat 
path  about  the  year  1488:  and  having  perfected  his  l-  ■  '  -'r^of 
the  Greek  tongue,  with  which    he  had  been   before  ,  al 

Florence  under  Demetrius  Chalcondylas  and  Poliiian,  ana  it  kotne 
under  Hcrmolaus  Uarbarous,  became  the  first  voluntary  lecturer  rf 
that  language  at  Oxford,  before  the  year  1490*.  Yet  Potytlott 
Virgil,  perhaps  only  from  a  natural  partiality  to  his  country  alfinni, 
that    Cornelius   Vitellus,    an     Itilian     of    noble  1  of   llK 

most  accomplished  learning,  was  the  first  who  tau  rrk  lad 

Roman  classics  at  Oxford*.    Nor  must|l  forget  to^mo  -.i^ 

the  unfortunate  earl  of  Worcester;  who   in  the  rt-  .  I., 

rivalled  the  most  learned  ecclesiastics  of  his  age,  in  the  di^gtncr 
and  felicity  with  which  he  prosecuted  the  pobter  stodieik  At 
Padua,  his  singular  sldlj  in  refined  Latinity  endeared  him  to  IVpe 
Pius  11.,  and  to  the  most  capit.al  ornaments  of  the  It/ilim  -5, 1,,.^. 
His  Latin  letters  still  remain,  and  abundantly  prcrt-e  his  nd 

connections'.  He  translated  Cicero's  dialogue  on  FRit.>^.,,,,.  ,ai» 
English'.  He  was  the  common  patron  of  all  his  ingenious  cooMy^ 
men,  who  about  this  period  were  making  rapid  advances  in  a  inofe 
rational  and  ample  plan  of  study  ;  and,  among  other  instances  of  his 
unwearied  liberahty  to  true  literature,  he  prepared  a  present  of  chosen 
manuscript  books,  valued  at  five  hundred  marcs,  for  the  increase  d 
the  Humphredian  library  at  Oxford,  then  recently  instituted".  These 
books  .ippear  to  have  been  purchased  in  Italy  ;  at  that  time  the  gntul 
and  general  mart  of  ancient  authors,  especially  the  Greek  cUssics".  Vat 
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the  Turkish  emperors,  now  seated  at  Constantinople,  particularly 
Bajazct  11.,  freely  imparted  these  treasures  to  the  ItolLnn  emissaries, 
who  availing  tliemselves  of  the  fashionable  eatbusiastn,  trudcd  in  the 
cities   of  Greece   for  the  purpose  of   purchasing  books,  which  they 

AjKMher  botstelh  himcelf  that  hath  bene 

I..  I. .,^.-,.7.1  ..i...l^.    -,T..l  many  Other  bode  ; 

:'    well,   1   WCUC 

.  :.c  doth  undiintamL 

F,'>       -       ■■     ■  '        , 


,\nl    *•;>  r  \  •;    n  ni  t:    J  n    ( ; ,  ■•    I  _--i. 

ito.     He  »uid  at  Rhodes  i.  '   ii« 

uid  a   Tmn'I.ilton   of  %'?■;;■  ■  s, 

.'.  iNcwt-nn,  cv'.  '        '.        ■         '  \:rt 

BibL  BodL  '  \< 

■  liolypUceis ..  i* 

■usaUm,  An.  1517.     Catai.  MSS.  vol.  a,   iSj.   -.  .m 

■  ^Icbmcd  Tna*-x  cttut  cantit  erriftici*,  Skt  Icrui^l-  ;ar 

r:odL  vi.  151.     Rtt  *  ItinentriM,    MSS.    Biol.  Bodl-    fti,,  t.  j.  12. 
ih  raymcs  on  TAf  tt'jty  to  Hientsairm.    He  went  rwice 

'  't\  ccclMbiOic,  censuraUic  fvcvmilias  ipracucc  tt 
'ae  AC  least,  certainly  proved  of  no  »aMU  dct^ 


uf  hii  Engluh  i 


I^ut  thou,  va>-ne  Loutcr,  i''  -  ^  in  hsoii 

To  ktudy^  cunning,  and  y--'. 

Tb'  ro^-aiUne  of  Kntiland  nn,,.  .iificc  :— 

Id  England  U  iufBcicat  du-ctpiuic^ 

And  noble  men  endowed  with  KUDce,  &c 

And  ia  aaother  pkce,  Ond.  foL  54.  &. 

One  runnetit  to  AJmtyDe.  Another  into  Fraunc^ 
To  Pans,'  Padway,  Lomuordy,  or  Sp«i>ne  ; 
Another  to  ^Boctony,  Rome,  or  Orlcaunce. 
To  Cayna,  to  Thi^out,  Aihcos,  or  (^CoUyoc : 
And  «c  the  last  rctumctli  home  aeayoe. 
More  ignocaoni.     —    — 

w»j  cnooufagg^  by  «f>nw  of  «or  b'pihoiw,  whu  had  t^reivwd  ihrir  ednnmww 

itiev     Pac  '  '  ■  •"        '     '  '  -  - 

lareduatioo  in  ^r:is\ 
ciMACff  :  •tiA  V««  a  domcsE . 
•Km»  •^rr-'       -       '»'    -naninrr*  i:icr.. 
rudiendus  o  : 

fiCMflC   in  iiiu«t«_,  iiifii:'  ■  '  '  ,  .-.in  nn:i,    ■ 

:    for  the  sr.r 


Vcl  ihift  I 


uahrcntfty  o#  Padua.  J 1 
qpfifhs  to  his  tckoli  •-. 
^^—    "r  for  ie»«B  years. 


•=atc««  pjea«ue 
raorJinnry  pro- 

-     ihe 


. onja,    an  ei!.  .   '.s 

rtself  bishop  Langton's  Will,  Cttr. 
.  had  been  provost  oi  finf^f^n't  oaUen 

.     of   ntjuiy    valualjlc    Gfc»-k    !.•-  iiikvnJiy 

r.  the  aun>T.     TitACTAt.ut  kuj.:  .    LaUttOp 

■  the  vor  T  s».  educating  at  hi»  own  eafcnse*  /or 

■  ^r  of  th-  fiptt  minrcn  of  the  Ct*^^  Nng"*^  in 


HWn8^>  01  I- -■  .H^  i_<;iviv'rinu»,  ut  L  ulo^iic,  i5»->, 

Woh  re)£ard  (o  wUu  Itaa  been  hefc  taid  oaoocnuag  the  pracik*  of  edixaline  ^*f*  u> 


thft 


*C^ai  sad  Tboloute. 


•Padua.  «Bni»ma, 


604  CICXtFIED  CLERGY  LEARNED  DEVOND  TUB  LEVEL  Ot  FCOPLIL 

sold  in  Itoly:  and  it  was  chiefly  by  means  of  this  literary  trafific,  tlul 
Cosmo  and  Laurence  of  Medici,  and  their  munificient  successors  tbc 

dukes  of  Florence,  composed  the  famous  Florentine  library*. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark  the  popularity  which  must  have  accrued  to 
these  politer  studies,  while  iht^y  thus  paved  the  way  to  the  most  opu- 
lent and  honourable  promotions  in  the  church  :  and  the  authority  and 
estimation  with  which  they  must  have  been  surrounded,  in  being  lht» 
cultivated  by  the  most  venerable  ecclesiastics.  It  is  indeed  tmc,  that 
the  dignified  clergy  of  the  early  and  darker  ages  were  learned  bcyosd 
the  level  of  the  people'.    Peter  de  Blois,  successively  archdeacon  of 

funiliet  of  our  bishops,  it  appears  that  Grosthead,  bishop  of  Liacotn  in  the  thirteen' ' 
cducate-J  in  this  man»i«?r  ino*i  of  the  ooUlity  in  the  kingdom,  wh**  wcrr  plaorj  t' 
'"'       Vobiliura  prcKTcnim  regni,  quossect!    ■    ■ 
:  ->n.  TiL  33.  in    *  Voc.  Barones.' 
.    many  of  the  young  nobility.     I 
.: 'I'l^Jity  of  pope  Ltfi'i  '  Cubicularii.'  j  i 

of  the  carl  of  Arundel,  written  in  rfiao.iv '.  ■* 

v^rjicr,  the  carl  of  Anindcl,  should  bcb-i-  'w 

;ihcr he  ii  sent  for  education  ai  page  :    antt  tii  hiuv-;.    in*    kruiutf.  •*■ 
ihcr  the  duke  uf  Kc^ffotk,  and  his  uncle  ifae  earl  of  NonhaxupbM.  ««n 
i  bislwppx.     FidJcs  il'id.  KEC02DS.     No,  6.  c.  4.  po^.  i>    Sr  TVar 
__    .  I  a  page  with  cardinal  Moreion,  archbi^op  of  Canterbury,  al".-    . 

who  «-iu  no  struck  wUlt  hu   i;enius,  thai  he  would  often  &ay  at  dinner.  This  J^iidm^t 
tUtahUu  Silvery  ingenious ,  tMat  he  wtH  ene  day /^rwe  on  f  rf^if^yfi^tfy  mutt.     W-  .  ^ 


diaractcrof  p.i^ 
dc  Alhona.  in  ' ' 
of  York,  educa! 
what  ii  *  :  '    ' 
remaiuii' : 
the  you  I. 
bishop  <it 
serves,  :' 
both  brf .. 
More  wa^  cu 


■  fohn  LunvK 

Lje  into  Greece 

:  to  be  ediKVckX 

'  >*cre  imvoiM 

:   tongue.      Jona>  tf 

ATwtit  1  he  year  jjxv 
'  ■:'ie6oMto 


Oted  bySiapIeton,  p.  157.  133.    And  Roper's  Moub,  p 

•Many  of  them  were   sent  into  Italy  by  Laurence  uf 
Varillas  says,  that  Ilajaict  II,  undcratood  AvcrrocaV  c--" 
dc  Florence,  p.  i83'  P-  Jovii  Euxi,  c-  x%x\.  p.  74      ■ 
by  conunana  of  Leo  X_  ;  and  bnz'Ught  wiih  him  *• 
iu  the  college  which  that  (wpe  had  founded  on 
to  propagate   the  genuine    and   native  prununci.iu.<ii  oi    luc    i.irc^j- 
aupr.  c-  xxxi 

•The  inferior  clertry  were  in  the  mean  time  cjctremcly  ignorant- 
pope  Boniface  \'!  "  '  '  '1  J  an  edict,  ordering  the  inatmbents  of  <■ 
<^ult  iheir  curc^  1  ine,  and  to  study  at  the  universities.^   ( ^ 

Uones,*  in  the  ■ !  ,"iium' of  Iiirrti'i-- LhTnilnniis.   t-^m    5.   \\  Whmx^Hk 

hi.    ^  rf  ,',-nrra/iu:-.  '"  '"  ■  .■1V:->;J.-'*.-,  a-ix    iy>}} 

A'  i'a(  rcgiitere ;.  purjove.     Tbe  n<Mr 

01  i  :        ,  Ijeintf  an  ac-.  .  .  ..u  year*  fr^m  the  f^ae 

of  his  insuiuii'-n,  '  m  iiierarum  sclcnliA,    r-n  cuiiam-'n  iii:u  witmn  one   year  he    ';  '  *V- 

demooQ,  and  after  seven  years  a  deacon  and  pricit,  Mar.  5.  1309.  Registr  Po'  - 

fol.  iR.    Another  rector  u  allowed  to  !.lud^  for  seven  years,   tu  ixofvrm..  ,^t 

ttuaatm gentniU,  16  kai.  Octobr.  1303.  ibid.  fol.  40.  Another  receives  the  sun':  pnvijc-^  v 
study  at  Oxford,  Orleans  or  Paris,  A.D.  1304.  ibiu.  fol.  43.  Another,  being  desirans  c/ vMlfv 
and  able  to  make  n  profirienc^',  i'.  licenced  tu  study  in  nii^M*f  alvJio  /#«jvjm«n/tw^  A.P.  fa9t> 
ibid,  fol.  84.     J I  jirs  before  Boniface  became  pope.     Ajiccbtt  ti  W 

study  ^^r /rr/',  ,  a.d.    1103.  ibid.  fol.  37.  b.     Bui  ibcsc  (fiapcM^ 

tioQS,  the  necc-  jracy  of  the  priests,  were  m-^it  c-^mmonly  im'n.u.'wi 

for  pretences  i-i  ;ii --'jnc:':  i.r  iic^;ii.i.i.     i_Jr,  it  in  consequence  of  such  disj"  \  t* 

any  univcrsiiy.  they  seem  to  h.-xvc  mispent  their  time  there  in  riot  a..  .  i-e 

returned  more  ignorant  than  ber.re      A  grievance  to  which  Tr^wer  .-i;  .  »** 

mantis  *  A  poem  which  pr«sem  i>  pictures  of  if  1  uig  cJcr^y^  i*-.t;i  •cel- 

lar and   monastic    cap,    xvii  CoU,  Omn.  .  \\\x,     Ific U^iUtWiit 

Htff^rii'M  f//ii,  9ui  inh  epu.  .  f.Mgunt  xt  U^  :■  ma*n*m4  Wms^  vtfb 

Et  sic  Ars  nostrum  Curatum  reddit  inertera,         De  lonso  studio  fcrt  nihil  inde  d< 

Stultus  ibi  vcnit,  »cd  stuttior  inde  redibit,  Arc- 
By  ^n  wcarc  here  to  undersund  the  schobstic  sciences,  and  by  Ct^m/aa  thi- 
nrir?t-      But   themrw;*  rTtm'-nlfn.iry  nnccrfnt*;  "^f  inromp^tcnry  whl-'h    I  hairr  «i-»-n 


h, 

of  kiiuwiiiLljjc  lu  iiie  supcrmtcnciajicc  01  i;mis,  nc  wUi  icarn  Litm  lur  i.i-  lv>o  JuU.^-i 
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I  and  London,  about  the  year  1160,  acquaints  us,  that  t!ic  p.ilace 
of  Bcckct,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  perpetually  filled  witU 
bishops  highly  accomplished  in  literature  :  who  passed  their  time 
there,  in  reading,  disputing,  and  deciding  important  questions  of  the 
state.  He  adds,  that  these  prelates,  although  men  of  the  world,  were 
a  society  of  scholars  :  yet  very  different  from  those  who  frequented  the 
universities,  in  which  nothing  was  taught  but  words  and  syllables,  un- 
profitable subtleties,  elementary  speculations,  and  trifling  distinctions*. 
De  Blois  was  himself  eminently  learned,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished ornaments  of  Bccket's  attendants.  He  tells  us,  that  in  his 
youth,  when  he  learned  the  ARS  VERSIFICATORI.^,  that  is,  philological 
literature,  he  was  habituated  to  an  urbanity  of  style  and  expression  : 
and  that  he  was  instituted,  not  in  idle  fables  and  Icgendarj'  talcs,  but 
in  Livy,  Quintus  Curtius,  Suetonius,  Josephus,  Trogus  Pompcius, 
Tacitus,  and  other  classical  historians.  [EPIST.  cii.  fol.  49.  b.]  At 
the  same  time  he  censures  with  a  just  indignation,  the  absurdity  of 
training  boys  in  the  frivolous  intricacies  of  logic  and  geometr>',  and 
other  parts  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  :  which,  to  use  his  own  em- 
phatical  words,  '  AVt-  dpmi,  nee  inililice,  mc  iii/oro,  luc  in  daustro,  nee 
'/'/•J  ecclesia,   nee   in   curia,  nee  alicubi firosunt  alieiti*^    The   Latin 


ingliii 
cieot. 

ihff  end  of  ii 
\c  wilt  re 

..fu-tr 

--.r  h^^;ii 

;liat  he  may 
.inicribing  i!i 

s,arc  college  \u 

to  be  a  priest,  kho 
coHitrnerf,  tt  bene 

^  ^.^mln^.l   1,. 

If 

.  who  u 

Af    - 

tnmancalty, 

a- 
N 
ih. 

I 

u'id'rr 
can: 

feb.  8.   1366.  Mi.^ 

■>n    of  -■;. 
..fWykehjiu 

to  , 

Vi- 

0: 

/ra 

the  prieits,  - 
hne  and  ecu 
.  tUrl.    «a. 

i  h.: 


' ,  ,^  i...r,,  f,.  ,..1  T.ri^iii  nf  his  age  '  kunnen  (know)  p--'  "                            -.1- 

*i  Liid  aveneoni*     Lirso!"                                      r 

»r  turyaluay*  very  eminentl\                                       re 

Ti!  ,,  ;.,v    ^.,..  p  of  Worc«Kr  infonncil  lu^  v.^.,... .  ...-.  .■—  ;-4>l- 

!'•  doctrines,  %  few  fanatical  extravacancicf   excelled,  coinc4dcd 

if  ,  rt:«cnt  rational  principles  of  protestantuni,    yttn  folltnifert  ^ 

M  .  ..^!U  torn.  iii.  p  »i. 

rnost  shameful  groMne<«  of  manners,  partly  owinif  to  tSelr  orlifrtry , 

fti  rjry.     In  the  statutes  of  the  college  of  Sl  Mary  Ottcry  tn  Dcvon^lnre, 

cLit^-..  . .  ■  .-    (t.f    f t-T    I,;. I I ,.-  ..-.I,..  „     »K,   t   M  ...;...:.,;,,.,   ..■  -..,    tjocur*. 

'  ilcBB  at.i  [colleg  ii) 

*tfrmmr  ■   MSS, 

»)«>■' A'  '  :».:  ..,,- -'  r-^c- 

Ii'  MDg  precautions  wer-  i   :- 

ilcan  and  six  tecul-).  -^e 

1  [fcccaio  Srtdomitico,  -...  -..-.  Mi-.„i.-t.  i,.-.  i  :  .*  v.^  ..^....^i  of 
'■ ,  givea  by  the  dean  Thomas  Bamcsiey,  in  the  year  t4»s.  l>iigd. 
I. 

-■■t-^ -.let  u<  turn  our  eye«,  and  tcAm  to  *et  a  Just  ralue  oa  l!iftl 

t>i.  .d  ttiow   improved   habtt*  of  life  And   BUUiac»«  which   we    at  i^metit  M 

M :    IXJescwL  vL  Ibl.  v  a.  Opeiia,  edit.  Pari*,  t ji^  fol 

>  liitd.    1  hat  is,  'Which  are  of  no  real  ii^cnr  Ker^ice,  at  ni  tine,  tn  ihelcamp.  at  the  bar,  la 
thecJ^yucf^to  (he  court,  in  the  church,  or  indeed  in  any  pbcc  oraiumtioa  v»UiivcAv«' 


fioS    THOMAS  BECKF.T  TICE  MOST  LIBERAL  nUEST  OF  HIS  OAT. 


Eptttlcs  of  De  Blois,  from  -which  these  anecdotes  aie  lakcfi,  are  full  of 
good  scnvc.  observations  on  '  '  ms,  and  iscicnious  aUusioBS 

to  the  rhs>ics.     He  tells  J  '  of  SaBsbury,  that  he  had 

h'-  '  to  see  the  bishop's  tuo  r.cjjlicws,  toprOflkM: 

h..  feared  he  expected  them  as  tlie   I  petted  king 

Vlliur,  or  ilic  Jews  the  Messiah.     [EPIST.  ii.  fol.  24.  a.]     He  describes, 
'  ri*.!!  n  iiv  lincss  by  no  means  bclonfiing  to  the  archdcacoiu  of  the 
'jry,  llie  difficulties,  disappointments,  and  inconvenience^ 
')!  i  icndancc  at  court'.     In  the  course  of  his  corrcspoadence, 

he  quotes  Quintillan,  Cicero,  Livy,  Sallust,  Seneca,  Viigil,  Qoiotus 
Curtius,  0^"'  St.iiiiis,  Suetonius,  Juvenal,  and  Horace,  nvore  fre- 
quently an' :  than  the  fathers'.  Horace  seems  his  Ctvtjritc 
In  one  of  i.-  ■•  i^-.  he  quotes  a  passage  concerning  Potnpcy  ihe 
Great,  from  the  Roman  history  of  Sallust,  in  six  books,  non°  lost,  and 
\\\'  '  —  'irs  at  present  only  in  part  among  the  fragments  of  that 
\  torian'.  Jn  the  NuG/E  CURIALIUM  of  Mapes.  or  some 
otiiir  Ais.x  Latin  tract  written  by  one  of  the  scholars  of  the 
twelfth  centurj',  1  remember  to  have  seen  a  curious  and  striking 
anecdote,  which  in  a  short  compass  shews  Becket's  private  ideas 
concerning  the  bigotries  and  superstitious  absurdities  of  his  rdi- 
gion.  The  writer  gives  an  account  of  a  dinner  in  Becket's  palace-, 
at  which  was  present,  among  many  other  prelates,  a  Cistercian 
abbot.  This  abbot  engrossed  ahnost  the  whole  con'  in 
relating  the  miracles  performed  by  Robert,  the  founder  ■  rr. 
Bcckct  heard  him  for  some  time  with  a  patient  contempt ;  tuid  «t 
length  could  not  help  breaking  out  with  no  small  degree  of  indig- 
nation. And  these  are  your  miradts }  ' 
We  must  however  view  tlie  liberal  ideas  of  these  enlightened 
dignitaries  of  the  twelfth  centurj-  under  some  restrictions.  It  must  be 
"'■':■"■•■''  ''":':d,  that  their  literature  was  clogged  with  pedantry,  and 
«1i  )•  the  narrow  notions  of  the  times.  Their  WTitings  shew, 
lli.ii  til' V  i;ncw  not  how  to  imitate  the  beauties  of  the  ancient  classics. 
Exulting  in  nn  exclusive  privilege,  ihcy  certainly  did  not  see  the  solid 
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opcr  use  of  these  studies  :  at  least  they  did  not  chuse,  or  would 
not  venture,  to  communicate  them  to  the  people,  who  on  the  other 
hand  were  not  prepared  to  receive  them.  Any  attempts  of  that  kind, 
for  want  of  assistances  which  did  not  then  exist,  must  have  been  pre- 
mature ;  and  these  lights  were  too  feeble  to  dissipate  the  universal 
darkness.  The  writers  who  first  appeared  after  Rome  >ras  ravaged  by 
the  Goths,  such  as  Boethius,  Prudentius,  Orosius,  Fortunatus,  and 
Scdulius,  and  who  naturally,  from  that  circumstance,  and  because  they 
were  Christians,  came  into  vogue  at  that  period,  still  continued  in  the 
hands  of  common  readers,  and  superseded  the  great  originals.  In  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity  a  strange  opinion  prevailed,  in  conformity  to 
which  Amobius  composed  his  celebrated  book  against  the  gentle 
superstitions,  that  pagan  authors  were  calculated  to  corrupt  the  pure 
theology  of  the  gospel.  The  prejudice  however  remained,  when  even 
the  suspicions  of  the  danger  were  removed.  But  I  return  to  the  pro- 
gress of  modem  letters  in  the  fifteenth  century. 


SECTION    XXXVI. 

5N  after  the  year  1 500,  Lillye,  the  famous  grammarian,  who  had 
learned  Greek  at  Rhodes,  and  had  afterwards  acquired  a  polished 
Latinity  at  Rome,  under  Johannes  Sulpicius  and  Pomponius  Sabinus, 
became  the  first  teacher  of  Greek  at  any  public  school  in  England. 
This  was  at  St.  Paul's  school  in  London,  then  newly  established  by 
dean  Colet,  and  celebrated  by  Erasmus  ;  and  of  which  Lillye,  as  one 
of  the  most  exact  and  accomplished  scholars  of  his  age,  was  appointed 
the  first  master'.  And  that  anccnt  prejudices  were  now  gradually 
wearing  off,  and  a  national  taste  for  critical  studies  and  the  graces  of 
composition  began  to  be  diffused,  appears  from  tliis  circumst-once 
alone  ;  that  from  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  three  to  tljc 
reformation,  there  were  more  grammar  schools,  most  of  which  at  pre- 
sent arc  perhaps  of  little  use  and  importance,  founded  and  endowed  in 
England,  than  had  been  for  three  hundred  years  before.  The  practice 
of  educating  our  youth  in  the  monasteries  growing  into  disuse,  Dear 
twenty  now  grammar  schools  were  established  within  this  period  :  and 
among  these,  Wolscy's  school  at  Ipswich,  which  soon  fell  a  sacrifice  to 

^  Kjiizlir.  I.lrEoT Colet,  p.  19.     Pace,  above  nienli(7n«d,  in  the  Efiinle  d«<lJcJlory  10  Colct, 
fcefoirhi*  Tft^Jti..?  T-^f  fr}tzt^  ayri  er  Pirfn'n^i  fr^fitn^,  ihm  compliments   l,jl!yc,  edit. 


•  y.«it1i   >M  iNrcr  vcjii,  fiion.    l-iiiri  iliao   ^"^   c.-AiKl   i\Ayr.  iiLijuitca  m  any  »c^ou)  ic 
■   <u  Ltiiatta  ^milni'miit/ln,  LrlSTOU  165.  p   M»  lom.  lii. 


Si«>iai4, 


6o8         JOHN  LILYE.— DEAN  COLET.—WOLSEY.— BISHOP   TOX. 

the  resentment  or  the  aN-arice  of  Henry  VIII.  deserves  particnbr 
notice,  as  it  rivalled  those  of  Winchester  and  Eton.    T 
dcmr  to  the  institution,  beside  the  scholars,  it  consist  l 
twelve  canons,  and  a  numerous  choir'.    So  .itiached  w.13   \ . 
the  new  modes  of  instruction,  that  he  did  not  think  it  inc 
with  his  high  oflTicc  and  rank,  to  publish  a  general  ad  :jc 

schoolm.isters  of  England,  in  which  he  orders  them  to  i  or 

youth  in  the  most  elegant  literature*.  It  is  to  be  wished  tiiat  iU  be 
edicts  had  been  employed  to  so  liberal  and  useful  a  purpose.  There 
is  an  anecdote  on  record,  which  strongly  marks  \VoIsey"s  character  is 
this  point  of  view,  Notwithstanding  his  habits  of  pomp,  he  once  con- 
descended to  be  a  spectator  of  a  Latin  tragedy  of  Dido,  from  Vngil, 
acted  by  the  scholars  of  St  Paul's  school,  and  written  by  John  Right- 
wise,  the  master,  an  eminent  grammarian.  [Wood,  Ath.  Oxon.  i  15.] 
But  Wolsey  might  have  pleaded  the  authority  of  Leo  X.,  who  matt 
than  once  had  been  present  at  one  of  these  classical  spectacles. 

It  does  not  however  appear,  that  the  cardinal's  liberal  sentimentt 
were  in  general  adopted  by  his  brother  prelates.  At  the  foundotionaf 
St.  Paul's  school  above-mentioned,  one  of  the  bishops,  'ot 

his  wisdom  and  gravity,  at  a  public  .issembly,  severely  cc  s 

the  founder  for  suffering  the  Latin  poets  to  be  taught  in  the  ae-  suiie. 
ture,  which  he  tliercfore  styled  a  house  of  pagan  idolatry^. 

In  the  year  15 17,  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  founded  a  college  *t 
Oxford,  in  which  he  constituted,  with  competent  stipends,  two  pro- 
fessors for  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages*.  Although  some  slight 
idea  of  a  classical  lecture  had  already  appeared  at  Cambridge  in  the 
system  of  collegiate  discipline",  this  philological  establishment  may 
justly  be  looked  upon,  as  the  first  conspicuous  instance  of  an  attempt 
to  depart  from  the  narrow  plan  of  education,  which  had  hitherto  been 
held  sacred  in  the  universities  of  England.  The  course  of  lite  Lttiti 
professor,  who  is  expressly  directed  to  expatiate  BARUARtSM  {rem  the 
new  society",  is  not  confined  to  the  private  limits  of  the  college,  bat 
open  to  the  students  of  Oxford  in  general.  The  Greek  lecturer  u 
ordered  to  explain  the  best  Greek  classics  ;  and  the  poets,  historiass, 

1  Tanner,  Notit.  Mo\  p.  530. 

■  '  Flre^niiuinui  liiermorx'    Fiddw**  Wolscv.    Coll.  p.  T95.  ^ 

S  'Epucopum  qucndam,  ct  cum  qui  hab«tur  a  SAriKKTONiuLi,  io  maeno  kammumO^ 
'ventu,  noslram  KhoUim  blasphcma&M,  dixiaenue,  me  crcxiue  rem  inublcm.   i>,io  huiiu. 
'imoeliam,  ut  illius  verbU  utjir,  Ljimuui  IJjiatatriaf  &1:.'    [Colctus  Eni- 
Knichi't  LrFE  ofColbt.  p.  31Q. 

*  Staiut.  C  C.  C.  Oxon.  oat.  Jun.  10,  1517.  CAr.  XX.  fol  ji.     Bib) 
Laud.  1.  56. 

3  At  Chrm's  college  in  Cambridge,  where,  !n  the  statutes  fivea  in  1506,  a  lecturer  tt  «life 
Iisbr.1  .  \kbn,   loeethcr  with  logic  and  ptiiloioilis- J-,  or.Irrcil   r-i  rr-lil,  'vcl  ex  c---cLir(im.  \^i  tx 
mIjub.'     Cap.  xxAvit.     Inlbr  j» 

■.'{  much  more  ancient,  an  in  ,  %* 

^..  y,  who  caught  all  the  leaniiT  ^  ■  ,iL 

Nov.  Uxun.     "Solul.  Informaloribu*,  fcociorumct  it^Unuio,  »v  I-  xti  ».  ii  d.' 

<^ 'Lector  Ku  profeuorartiumhutna&iorura  .  .  .   ITnnnntiiiii  ■  iifiiTru  ilx  iiiiM  iiliiytfi 
St.\tut.  ut  iupr. 
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an<l  orators,  in  that  language,  which  the  judicious  founder,  who  seems 
to  have  consulted  the  most  intelligent  scholars  of  the  times,  recom- 
Tnends  by  name  on  this  occasion,  arc  the  purest,  and  such  as  are  most 
esteemed  even  in  the  present  improved  state  of  ancient  learning.  And  it 
is  at  the  same  time  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  liberal  prelate,  in  form- 
ing his  plan  of  study,  does  not  appoint  a  philosophy-lecturer  in  his 
college,  as  had  been  the  constant  practice  in  most  of  the  previous 
foundations  :  perhaps  suspecting,  that  such  an  endowment  would  not 
have  coincided  with  his  new  course  of  erudition,  and  would  have  only 
served  to  encourage  that  species  of  doctrine,  which  had  so  long 
choked  the  paths  of  science,  and  had  so  obstrucfcd  the  progress  of 
useful  knowledge. 

These  happy  beginnings  in  favour  of  anew  and  rational  system  of 
academical  education,  were  seconded  by  the  auspicious  munificence  of 
cardinal  Wolsey.  About  the  year  1519,  he  founded  a  public  chair  at 
Oxford,  for  rhetoric  and  humanity,  and  soon  afterwards  another  for 
teaching  the  Greek  language  ;  endowing  both  with  ample  salaries'. 
About  the  year  1524,  Henry  VIII.,  who  destroyed  or  advanced  literary 
institutions  from  caprice,  called  Robert  Wakefield,  originally  a  student 
of  Cambridge,  but  now  a  professor  of  humanity  at  Tubingen  in  Ger- 
many, into  England,  that  one  of  his  own  subjects,  a  linguist  of  so  much 
celebrity,  might  no  longer  teach  the  Greek  and  oriental  languages 
abroad  :  and  when  Wakefield  appeared  before  the  king,  his  majesty 
lamented,  in  the  strongest  expressions  of  concern,  the  total  ignorance 
of  his  clergy  and  thcunivcrsities  in  the  learned  tongues;  and  immediately 
assigned  him  a  competent  stipend  for  opening  a  lecture  at  Cambridge, 
in  this  necessary  and  neglected  department  of  letters',  Wakefield  was 
afterwards  a  preserver  of  many  copies  of  the  Greek  classics,  in  the 
havoc  of  the  religious  houses.  It  is  recorded  by  Fox,  the  martyrologist, 
as  a  memorable  occurrence*,  and  very  deservedly,  that  about  that  same 
lime,  Robert  Barnes,  prior  of  the  Augustines  at  Cambridge,  and  edu- 
cated at  LouvaJn,  with  the  assistance  of  his  scholar  Thomas  PamcU, 
explained  within  the  walls  of  his  own  monastery,  Plautus,  Terence,  and 
Cicero,  to  those  academics  who  saw  the  utility  of  philology,  and  were 
desirous  of  deserting  the  Gothic  philosophy.  It  m.iy  seem  at  first  sur- 
prising, that  Fox,  a  prejudiced  writer,  should  allow  any  merit  to  a 
catholic  :  but  Harnes  aftervrards  apf)cars  to  have  been  one  of  Fox's  mar- 
tyrs, and  was  executed  in  Smithficld  for  a  defence  of  Lutheranism. 

But  these  innovations  in  the  system  of  study  were  greatly  dis- 
couraged and  opposed  by  the  friends  of  the  old  scholastic  circle  of 
sciences,  and  the  bigoted  partisans  of  the  catholic  communion,  who 


•  Wood.  Rtrr.  Vnit.  Own.  I  us-  '4S.    Fiddo'i  WoLsrr.  p.  r 
_»  W»LefieU'»<>»ATio  OE  Lai'Dious  THiua  LiSGUAHu 
r  W.  dc  Wonle, 


I.T.'  MoN.  toL  119*,  edit  ijSj. 


g««d 


al  Qunbridget  1514. 


Uma.  br  Vat  Aadreaj,  p.  184. 


y» 


* 


6lO  ERASMUS  FINDS  NO  STUDENTS  AT  CAMBRIDGE  TO  L£.VItN  CREES. 

Stigmatised  the  Creek  language  by  the  name  of  hnesy.  Cvcn  bishop 
Fox.  when  he  founded  the  Creek  lecture  ahf  'ncd,  that  \m 

might  not  appear  to  countenance  a  dan^jcrous  :.  -s  oWijtd  tt 

cover  his  excellent  institution  umicr  the  '.  oa* 

thority  of  Uic  church.     For  as  a  sccmin  nad 

done,  he  refers  to  a  canonical  decree  of  pope  Clement  V.,  promajgld 
in  the  year  131 1,  at  Vicnnc  in  Dauphine,  which  enjoined,  that  pvD> 
fessors  of  Creek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  should  be  instituted  in  tts 
universities  of  Oxford,  Paris,  Bononia,  Salamanca,  and  in  '1  ■  .  .virtjf 
Rome'.    It  was  under  the  force  of  this  ecclesiastical  con  ,at 

Gregory  Typhcmasi  one  of  the  learned  Greek  exiles,  h;iu  mr  ^iMtt» 
to  claim  a  stipend  for  teaching  Greek  in  the  university  of  Vaimf 
Wc  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  strange  disagreement  in  hutoan  aStas 
between  cause  and  effect,  when  we  consider,  that  this  edict  <J  poja 
Clement,  which  originated  from  a  superstitious  revt!  -icual  ID 

two  of  tlicse  languages,  because  they  composed  pan  ■<?rjcnp» 

tion  on  the  cross  of  Christ,  should  have  so  strongly  coi  its 

own  principles,  and  proved  to  be  an   instrument  in  tlu  .itc 

of  our  religion. 

The  university  of  Oxford  was  rent  into  factions  on  account  of  that 
bold  attempts  ;  and  the  advocates  of  the  recent  imj  s,  wfata 

the  gentler  weapons  of  persuasion  could  not  prevail,  -iccded 

to  blows  with  the  rigid  champions  of  the  schools.    But   '  u* 

disposition  of  sir  Thomas  More  had  no  small  share  in  i.._^.„.„..  au» 
singular  controversy,  which  he  treated  with  much  ingenious  ndicuk^. 

Erasmus,  about  the  same  time,  was  engaged  in  attr""-' '-    -  tt- 

formations  at  Cambridge  :  in  which,  notwithstandin  tf 

his  tcnipcr  and  conduct,  and  the  general  lustre  of  hi:i  iuui.uj  un:iract«r, 
he  met  with  the  most  obstinate  opposition.  He  expounded  the  Greek 
grammar  of  Chrysoloras  in  the  public  schools  without  an  audience*: 
.and  having,  with  a  view  to  present  llie  Grecian  literature  in  the  moK 
specious  and  agreeable  form  by  a  piece  of  pleasant  i.a. 

clan's  lively  dialogue  called  ICARONENiPPUs,  he  cou:  cnt 

1  'Quetn  prfclerea  in  oortro  Alvfario  cpllocavimij*.  qtiod  SACRosAKcn  Caitoxis  99^ 

'ninili  .i;) rir.  I    l.ini^    lilr  ri<.      ft     inn  .riirii^    i  Ui  I'.l  ]3n  l>.     in^.l  illlCI  lint    :iiT    ili<  -^iiltil       t-  -^i    l«   (■■ 


i  .  i-r  dulyin  tit. 

1....W  ..  ^.....  f,^  ^ ^..  ...„..v.^..^-  -  ., ;-■  t>e  implied. 

■  Naitd.  L  3-  p.  »34.    This  was  in  hts. 

s  Sec,  amoue  other  proofs.  liU  £i-i&ToLA  Sihabutuu^vHituiaM  Tt-tjAm*ttt 
piiMi^ieii  ty  Ueornc.  1716,  Svo. 

*  Enurai  EriST.  Ammoaio,  tUt.  iju.    Ep,  11^  Op,  Ism.  iU.  f,  tnt 


-  -     "^ 


■iiinriM 


A 
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in  the  university  capable  of  transcribing  the  Greek  with  the  Latin'. 
His  cditi  jn  of  tlie  Greek  testament,  the  most  commodious  (hat  had  yet 
appcired,  was  absolutely  proscribed  at  Cambridge  :  and:i  nc 

was  issued  in  one  of  the  most  ample  colleges,  ihreatenint;   .  ,;ic 

to  any  member  of  the  society,  who  shouid  be  detected  iu  hA\  iii^  so 
fantastic  and  impious  a  book  in  his  possession'.  One  Hcnrj-  Standish, 
k  doctor  in  divinity  and  a  mendicant  frier,  afterwards  bishop  of  St. 
^^ph,  was  a  vehement  adversary  of  Erasmus  in  the  promotion  of  tliis 
heretical  literature ;  whom  he  called  in  a  declamation,  by  way  of  re- 
proadi.  Graculis  isle,  which  soon  became  a  synonymous  appellation 
for  an  heretic'.  Yet  it  should  be  remembered,  that  many  English 
prelates  patronised  Erasmus  ;  and  that  one  of  our  archbishops  was  at 
this  time  ambitious  of  learning  Greek.     [Erasm,  EPIST.  301.] 

Even  the  public  diversions  of  the  court  took  a  tincture  from  this 
growing  attention  to  tlie  bnguagcs,  and  assumed  a  classical  air.  We 
have  before  seen,  that  a  comedy  of  Plautus  was  acted  at  the  royal 
palace  of  Greenwich  in  1520.  And  when  the  French  ambassadors 
with  a  most  splendid  suite  of  tlic  French  nobility  were  in  England  for 
the  ratification  of  peace  in  the  year  1514,  amid  the  most  magniticent 
banquets,  tournaments,  and  masques,  exhibited  at  the  same  palace^ 
they  were  entertained  with  a  Latin  interlude  ;  or,  to  use  the  words  of 
a  cotcmporary  writer,  with  such  an  '  excellent  Interlude  m;idc  in  Latin, 
'that  I  never  heard  the  like;  the  actors  app;irel  being  so  gorgious, 
'and  of  such  strange  devices,  that  it  passes  my  capacitie  to  relate 
'thcni.'     [Cavendish  Me»i.  Card.  Wolsey,  p.  94.,  edit.  J708,  8vo.] 

Nor  was  the  protection  of  Henry  VI II.,  who  notwithstanding  he  bad 
attacked  the  opinions  of  Luther,  yet,  from  his  natural  liveliness  of 
temper  and  a  love  of  novelty,  thought  favourably  of  the  new  improve- 
ments, of  inconsiderable  influence  in  supporting  the  restoration  of  the 
Greek  language.  In  1519,  a  preacher  at  the  public  church  of  tlie  uni- 
versity of  Oxford, harangued  with  much  violcnce,and  in  the  true  spiritof 
the  ancient  orthodoxy,  against  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  the  new 
professors ;  and  his  arguments  were  canvassed  among  the  students 
witli  tlie  greatest  animosity.  But  Henry,  being  resident  at  the  neigh- 
bouring royal  manor  of  Woodstock,  and  having  received  a  just  detail 
of  the  merits  of  this  dispute  from  Pace  and  More,  interposed  liis  un- 
C'  '  le  authority  ;  and  transmitting  a  royal  mandate   to  the 

un  .    <  ummandcd  that  the  study  of  the  scriptures  in  their  original 

languages  should  not  only  be  permitted  for  the  future,  but  received  as 

I  Hid.  Knrr  ,.  IV   no.    Hcniy  Bullodc.  caflol  Bnvniui.  one  of  Erumut'i 

fricDdt,  and  nii'  by  WoUcy,pciiueaal.uininiiiIiUiuao(Lui:UD,  ^tpt  AwotaVt 

»  rt«J  :  p.  jA 

*  £n>^  I'  1440.    EwB di«  yri««U,  ia  th«ir oanftwieMef  young  ichol«t% 

cauiancd    i^uuit  Um  smwiag  evil-     'Cave  t,  Crttia  ne  Itaa  JktrHtHU.'    Uajm.  AlM» 
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a  branch  of  the  academical  institution.    [Erasm.  EpisT.  380.  torn.  iii,| 

Soon  afterwards,  one  of  the  king's  chaplains  preaching  at  co"  • 
an  opportunity  to  censure  the  genuine  interpretations  of  th. 
turcs,  which  the  Grecian  learning  had  introduced.     The   king,  *bc» 
the  sermon  was  ended,  to  wliich  he  had  listened  with  a  smile  nf  tor- 
tempt,  ordered  a  solemn  disputation  to  be  held,  in  his  ov. 
at  which  the  unfortunate  preacher  opposed,  and  sirThomri 
his  usual  dexterity,  defended,  the  utility  and  excellence  of  thi 

language.     The  divine,  who  at  least  was  a  good  courtier,   ini. 

vindicating  his  opinion,  instantly  fell  on  his  knees,  and  begged  pardoa 
for  having  given  any  offence  in  the  pulpit  before  his  majesty.  Hoacvt^ 
after  some  slight  altercation,  the  preacher,  by  way  of  making  some 
sort  of  concession  in  form,  ingenuously  declared,  that  he  was  nowhejter 
reconciled  to  the  Greek  tongue,  because  it  was  derived  from  the  He- 
brew. The  king,  astonished  at  his  ridiculous  ignorance,  dismissed  the 
chaplain,  with  a  charge,  that  he  should  never  again  presume  to  preuk 
at  court.    [Ibid.  p.  40S.]     In  the  grammatical  schools  c<.'  la 

all  the  new  cathedral  foundations  of  this  king,  a  master  1  .), 

with  the  uncommon  qualification  of  a  competent  skill  in  both  the 
learned  languages'.  In  the  year  1523,  Ludoviais  Vivcs,  ha  vine:  drdj- 
cated  his  commentary  on  Austin's  De  CiviTAlT.  Dei  to   I  i  '!, 

was  invited  into  England,  and  read  lectures  at  Oxford  in  ji;;     ,  ; 

and  humanity,  which  were  countenanced  by  the  presence,  not  • 

Henr>-,  but  of  queen  Catherine  and  some  of  the  princip.-jl  riu, 

At  length  ancient  absurdities  universally  gave  way  to  these  cncoura^ 
mcnts.  Even  the  vernacular  language  began  to  be  culti\-atcd  br  the 
more  ingenious  clergy.  Colet,  dean  of  saint  Paul's,  a  divine  of  pro- 
found learning,  with  a  view  to  adorn  and  improve  the  style  of  his  df*- 
courses,  and  to  acquire  the  graces  of  an  elegant  preacher,  cmp]o7«l 
much  lime  in  reading  Gower,  Chaucer,  and  Lydgate,  and  other  Eoglilk 
poets,  whose  compositions  had  embellished  the  popuUr  diction*.  The 
practice   of  frequenting  Italy,  for  the  purpose   of  acquiri  '  ^st 

polish  to  a  Latin  style  both  in  eloquence  and  poetry,  still  ■  ;n 

vogue  ;  and  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  connections,  au  id 

good  t-Tste,  of  cardinal  Pole,  who  constantly  resided  at  1 ;  a( 

Rome  in  a  high  character.  At  Oxford,  in  particular,  these  united  ca« 
dcavours  for  establishing  a  new  course  of  hberal  and  manly  scirace, 
were  finally  consummated  in  the  magnificent  foundation  of  Wolse/S 

^  S:aIiTimo!\  pncfrren,  ut  per  Decanum,  etc.  iinus  rAr'liidiJa«caii  ti 

'  Crave  di.K:tiis,  Ixmas  f^uiuc,  iic'    Statut.    EccIca,  Ko/Ttn...  cap.  5  ■  r% 

Jtiiit  3c.  [545.     In  the  fiUDc  (tatute  the  second  nustcT  U  mjuirod  to 

AM  ihc  ilaiutcs  of  the  new  c.'xthedmU  are  alike.  It  i»  remarkable,  that  .> 
order  Greek  10  Lc  taught  in  hij  tchool  at  Ipswich,  fouDdcJ  iSiS.  Stiyj-r. 
Afipeiul,  XXXV.  p.  94.  hc<]. 

^  'I'n  yno,  Arou  lib,  ti.  !•  sux  scq.     PrDlaUr  he  wn  patimused  \rf  CaxhcruK  «  % 
SpflMinttl, 

*  lliasm.  ErisIOL.  Jodoco  Jonx.    Ibid.  Jun.  1511. 
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college,  to  which  all  the  accomplished  scholars  of  every  country  in 
Europe  were  invited  ;  and  for  whose  library,  transcripts  of  all  the 
valuable  manuscripts  which  now  fill  the  Vatican,  were  designed'. 

But  the  progress  of  these  prosperous  beginnings  was  soon  obstructed. 
The  first  obstacle  I  shall  mention,  was,  indeed,  but  of  short  duration. 
It  was  however  an  unfavourable  circumstance,  that  in  the  midst  of  this 
career  of  science,  Hcnr)',  who  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  gratify  his 
passions  at  any  rate,  sued  for  a  divorce  against  his  queen  Catherine. 
The  legality  of  this  violent  measure  being  agitated  with  much  delibera- 
tion and  solemnity,  wholly  engrossed  the  attention  of  many  able 
philologists,  whose  genius  and  acquisitions  were  destined  to  a  much 
nobler  employment ;  and  tended  to  revive  for  a  time  the  frivolou* 
subtleties  of  casuistry  and  thcolog>'. 

But  another  cause  which  suspended  the  progression  of  these  letters, 
of  much  more  importance  and  extent,  ultimately  most  happy  in  its 
consequences,  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The  enlarged  conceptions 
acquired  by  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  seem  to  have 
restored  to  the  human  mind  a  free  exertion  of  its  native  operations,  and 
to  liave  communicated  a  certain  spirit  of  enterprise  in  examining  every 
subject ;  and  at  length  to  have  released  the  intellectual  capacity  of 
mankind  from  that  habitual  subjection,  and  that  ser\-iUty  to  system, 
which  had  hitherto  prevented  it  from  advancing  any  new  principle,  or 
adopting  any  new  opinion.  Hence,  under  the  concurrent  assistance  of 
a  preparation  of  circumstances,  all  centering  in  the  same  period,  arose 
the  reformation  of  religion.  But  this  defection  from  the  catholic  com- 
munion, alienated  the  thoughts  of  the  learned  from  those  pursuits  by 
which  it  was  produced  :  and  diverted  the  studies  of  the  most  accom- 
plished scholars,  to  inquiries  into  the  practices  and  maxims  of  the 
primitive  ages,  the  nature  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  the 
authority  of  scripture  and  tradition,  of  popes,  councils,  and  schoolmen : 
topics,  which  men  were  not  yet  qualified  to  treat  with  any  degree  of 
penetration,  and  on  which  the  ideas  of  the  times  unenlightened  by 
philosophy,  or  warped  by  prejudice  and  passion,  were  not  calculated  to 
throw  just  and  rational  illustrations.  When  the  bonds  of  spiritual 
unity  were  once  broken,  this  separation  from  an  established  faith  ended 
ia  a  variety  of  subordinate  sects,  each  of  which  called  forth  its  respec- 
tive champions  into  the  field  of  religious  contention.  The  several 
princes  of  Christendom  were  politically  concerned  in  these  disputes ; 
and  the  courts  in  which  poets  and  orators  had  been  recently  circssed 
and  rewarded,  were  now  filled  witli  that  most  deplorable  species  of 
philosophers,  polemical  metaphysicians.  The  public  cntrj-  of  Luther 
into  Warms,  when  he  had  been  summoned  before  the  diet  of  that  city, 
was  ccjually  splendid  with  that  of  the  emperor  Charles  V,    [Lutbcr, 

)  V/ooi,  Hut.  Umv.  Oxoh,  i.  i«9. 
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j».  ii.  41X  414.]    Rome  in  return,  roused  from  her  deep  rp^-'.-.r-  r.r  tm 
centuries,  was    compelled  to   vindicate  her  insulted  d'  ifc 

reasoning  and  nrgument.     The  profound  investigation  ^  jj 

once  more  triumphed  over  the  graces  of  the  Ciceronian  ur  ':il 

endless  volumes  were  written  on  the  expediency  of  .auricm.ir  tntf 
fession,  and  the  existence  of  purgatory.  Thus  the  cause  of  polite 
literature  was  for  awhile  abandoned  ;  while  the  noblest  "  "  ;  .jf 
Europe  were  wasted  in  theological  speculation,  and  abs.  ■  Ix 

abyss  of  controversy.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  th.u  wi:  and 
railler)',  drawn  from  the  sources  of  elegant  erudition,  were  sometimes 
applied,  .ind  with  the  greatest  success,  in  this  important  dispute.  The 
lively  colloquies  of  Erasmus,  which  exposed  the  superstitious  practica 
of  the  papists,  with  much  humour,  and  in  pure  Latinity,  made  more 
protestants  than  the  ten  tomes  of  John  Calvin.  A  work  of  ridicule  was 
now  a  new  attempt:  and  it  should  be  here  observed,  to  the  hnnnurof 
Erasmus,  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  literary  reformers  who  tried  itat 
species  of  composition,  at  least  with  any  degree  of  popularity.  Tltt 
polite  scholars  of  Italy  had  no  notion  that  the  German  theologists 
were  capable  of  making  their  readers  laugh :  they  were  now  conHnctd 
of  their  mistake,  and  soon  found  that  the  German  pleasantry  prqMitd 
tlie  ^vay  for  a  revolution,  which  proved  of  the  most  serious  cooseqaeact 
to  Italy  and  the  Italians. 

Another  great  temporary  check  given  to  the  general  state  of  letletl 
in  England  at  this  period,  was  the  dissolution  of  the   1  i  ■■% 

Many  of  the  abuses  in   civil    society  are   attended   wit"'  J. 

vantages.  In  the  beginnings  of  reformation,  the  loss  of  the? 
is  always  felt  very  sensibly:  while  the  benefit  arising  froin 
is  the  slow  effect  of  time,  and  not  immediately  perceived  or  cnjoyeJ. 
Scarce  any  institution  can  be  imagined  less  favourable  to  the  intcresil 
of  mankind  than  the  monastic.  Yet  those  seminaries,  although  they 
were  in  a  general  view  the  nurseries  of  illiterate  indoli-iv.-,  :iri:l  lui- 
doubtedly  deserved  to  be  suppressed  under  proper  rest:  !i- 

tained  invitations  and  opportunities  to  studious  leisure  ij 

pursuits.     On  this  event  therefore,  a  visible  revolution  an^  10 

the  national  state  of  learning  succeeded.     Most  of  the   '  th 

throughout  the  kingdom  betook  themselves  to  mech.\n'  >ef 

illibcr.il  emploN-ments,  the  profession  of  letters  being  now  suppojcti  to 
be  without  support  and  reward.  By  the  abolition  of  chc  rcliKiotts 
houses,  many  towns  and  their  adjacent  villages  were  uttcrl.  '  "  1  <rf 
their  only  means  of  instruction.     At  the  beginning  of  the  i.  c* 

Elizatjcth,  Williams,  speaker  of  the  house  of  ci  -  to 

her  majesty,    that  more   than   an  hundred  tl..  >re 

destroyed  in  the  demolition  of  the  monasteries,  and  Uuu  i^oorauec  lud 
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prevailed  ever  since'.  Provincial  ignorance,  at  least,  became  universal, 
in  consequence  of  this  Ivasty  measure  of  a  rapacious  and  arbitrary 
prince.     VVh.nt  w  ■  a  the  m(m.i»tcrics,  was  not  always  pcrh.ips 

of  the  tT-cntest  i..  .  but   still  it  served  to  keep  up  a  certain 

d^  -ess.ary  kiiowledgc'.     Nor  should  it  be  forgot,  that  tn.my 

oi  ;  s  were  learned,  and  patrons  of  literature  ;  men  of  public 

spirit  and  liberal  views.  By  their  connections  with  parliament,  and 
the  frcijuent  embassies  to  foreign  courts  in  which  they  were  employed, 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  world,  and  the  improvements  of  life : 
and,  knowing  where  to  chuse  proper  objects,  and  having  no  other  use 
tor  the  superfluities  of  their  vast  revenues,  encouraged  in  their  re- 
spective circles  many  learned  young  men.  It  appears  to  have  been 
customary  for  the  governors  of  the  most  considerable  convents, 
■especially  those  that  were  honoured  with  the  mitre,  to  receive  into 
ir  own  private  lodgings  the  sons  of  the  principal  families  of  the 
ijc:  ■    od  for  education.     About  the  year  1450,  Thomas  Bromeic, 

«■  ..mitred  monastery  of  Hyde  near  Winchester,  entertained 

in  hii  own  abbatial  house  within  that  monastery,  eight  young  gentle- 
men, or  gentiltt  piieri,  who  were  placed  there  for  the  puqjose  of 
literary  instruction,  and  constantly  dined  at  the  abbot's  table.  I  will 
not  scruple  to  give  the  original  words,  which  arc  more  particular  and 
expressive,  of  the  obscure  record  which  prcscrx-es  this  curious  anecdote 
of  monastic  life.  '  Pro  octo  gcntilibus  pucris  apud  dominum  abbatem 
'  studii  causa  pcrhcndinantibus,  et  .ad  mensam  domini  victitanlibus, 
*  cum  garcionibus  suis  ipsos  comitaniibus,  hoc  anno,  x\'ii  L  ix  s.  Capi- 
'  cndo  pro  .  .  .  '  This,  by  the  way,  was  more  extraordinarj',  oi 
William  ofWykeham's  celebrated  seminary  was  so  near.  And  this 
seems  to  have  been  an  established  practice  of  the  abbot  of  (ilaston- 
bury:  'whose  apartment  in  the  abbey  was  a  kind  of  wcU-discipUned 
'  court,  where  the  sons  of  noblemen  and  yoimg  gentlemen  were  wont 
'  to  be  sent  for  virtuous  education,  who  returned  thence  home  exoel- 
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'  Icndy  accomplished'.     Richard  Wliiting,  the  last  abbot  nf  GbM^- 
y,  who  was  cruelly  executed  by  the  king,  during  the  course  of  hb 
ovemment,  educated  near  300  ingenuous  youths,  who  constituted  3 

^art  of  his  family:  beside  many  others  whom  he  liberally  suf^rtcdit 
tlie  universities'''.  Whitgift,  the  most  excellent  and  learned  archbitbop 
of  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  educated  under 
Robert  Whitgift  his  uncle,  abbot  of  the  Augustine  monaster)'  of  bbck 
canons  at  Wellhow  in  Lincolnshire :  '  who,  says  Slrypc,  had  several 
'  other  yoimg  gentlemen  under  his  care  for  education'.'  That,  at  ihc 
restoration  of  literature,  many  of  these  dignitaries  were  eminently 
learned,  and  even  zealous  promoters  of  the  new  improvements,  I  could 
bring  \-arious  instances.  Hugh  Farringdon,  the  last  abbot  of  Reading, 
was  a  polite  scholar,  as  his  Latin  epistles  addressed  to  the  unnTtsiiy 
of  Oxford  abundantly  testify*.  Nor  was  he  less  a  patron  of  chdtal 
studies.  Leonard  Coxc,  a  popular  philological  writer  in  the  rcigp  of 
Henry  VIII.,  both  in  Latin  and  English,  and  a  great  traveller,  l^tiif 
celebrated  by  the  judicious  Leland  for  his  elegant  accomplishnicots 
in  letters,  and  honoured  with  the  affectionate  correspondence  of 
Erasmus,  dedicates  to  this  abbot,  his  Arte  or  Crafte  of  Rhb- 
TORICKE,  printed  in  the  year  1524,  at  that  time  a  work  of  an  UDusml 
nature*.  Wakefield  above  mentioned,  a  very  capital  Greek  and 
oriental  scholar,  in  his  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  EXCELLENCY  AND  Utilitt 
OF  THE  THREE  LANGUAGES,  written  in  1 524,  Celebrates  WiUiam 
Fryssell,  prior  of  the  cathedral  Benedictine  convent  at  Rochester,  as  a 
distinguished  judge  and  encourager  of  critical  literature.  Robot 
Shinvoodc,  an  Englishman,  but  a  professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  at 
Louvaine,  published  a  new  Latin  translation  of  ECCLESIASTES,  with 
critical  annotations  on  tlie  Hebrew  text,  printed  at  Antwerp  ia 
1523.  This,  in  an  eleg.-mt  Latin  epistle,  he  dedicates  to  John  Wcbbe, 
prior  of  the  Benedictine  cathedral  convent  at  Coventry ;  whom  l>e 
styles,  for  his  singular  learning,  and  attention  to  the  general  cause  of 
letters,  Monachorum  Decus.  John  Batmanson,  prior  of  the  Car- 
thusians in  London,  controverted  Erasmus's  commentary  on  the  new 
Testament  with  a  degree  of  spirit  and  enidition,  which  was  unhappily 
misapplied,  and  would  have  done  honour  to  the  cause  of  his  .antagonist*. 
ie  WTOtc  many  other  pieces  ;  and  was  patronised  by  Lee,  a  learned 
chbishop  of  York,  who  opposed  Er.ismus,  but  allowed  Ascboffli 

"  pension'.     Kcderminster,  abbot  of  Winehcomhe  in  Gloucestershire,  x 

1  Hist.  -.(kI  A^Tln.  orCLASTONiit'RV,  Oxon.  1753- 8vo.  p.  qS. 

»  I<c^  '  \7.  HrKF-IIICT-  Tract  i.  KCt  U.  p.  3^4. 
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traveller  to  Rome,  and  a  celebrated  preacher  before  Henry  VIII., 
established  regular  lectures  in  his  monastery,  for  explaining  both 
scriptures  in  their  original  languages ;  which  were  so  generally 
frequented,  that  his  little  cloister  acquired  the  name  and  reputation  of 
a  new  university*.  He  was  master  of  a  terse  and  perspicuous  Latin 
style,  as  appears  from  a  fragment  of  the  History  of  VVvnchcomb 
Abbev,  written  by  himself*.  His  erudition  is  attested  in  an  epistle 
from  the  university  to  Henry  VIII'.  Longland,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the 
most  eloquent  preacher  of  his  time,  in  the  dedication  to  Kederminster,  of 
five  quadrageiimal  sermons,  delivered  at  court,  and  printed  by  Pinson, 
in  the  year  1517,  insists  largely  on  his  SINGUL.\RIS  ERUDITIO,  and 
other  shining  qualifications. 

Before  we  quit  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  this  review  of  the  rise 
of  modem  letters,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  once  more  on  the  universities; 
which  yet  do  not  always  give  the  tone  to  tlie  learning  of  a  nation*.  In 
the  year  153  r,  the  learned  Simon  Grynacus  visited  Oxford.  By  the 
interest  of  Claymund,  president  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  an  admirable 
scholar,  a  critical  writer,  and  the  general  friend  and  correspondent  of 

iiv ^'=*— quamti  fuissrt  allert  KoVAfuNivensiT^-,  • ■  --■-■-     -' W'yn- 

-  lane  Ipmpori*  »e  habcret-'     rromhisou,  ii-.T- 

^i  1,  p-  548.    There  is  an  EpUilc  from  «  .to 

:  .-cniioe  a  p&^sacc  in  Si.  Piul't  EpisTLtj,  Uiav  ^^luu'-ti  uy   rvii.,.ii,  wjiu  tho 

<  .tt  Cambridge.   Knighl's  I. irr- p.    311. 

Oii^dale,  before  the  Mfholc  of  tne  original  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  London. 
!'  t  a  transcript  of  a  part  remains  iu  Dodsworth,  MSS.  BibL  Codl.  Liv.  L 
^upr,  and  .\tiien.  Oxom.  I  28. 
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■  u{  the  monaiierics,   removed  to  ■  v  a 

.nicularly  frora  St.  Anstin's  ahb«-\ 
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the  literary  reformers,  he  was  admitted  to  all  the  lihMrff^  r.f  ttic  iHrf- 
versity  :  which,  he  says,  were  about  twenty  in  r 
furnished   with    the  books  of   antiquity.      Amoni 
numerous  MSS.  of  Proclus  on  Plato,  many  of  w 
permitted  to  carry  abroad  by  the  governors  of  the    l   . 
not  know  the  value  of  these  treasures*.     In  the  year    i 
ordered  lectures  in  humanity,  institutions  which  have  i 
time,  and  while  the  nowlly  lasts,  to  be  founded  in  th 
the  university,  where  they  were  yet  wanting  :  and  the 
were  so  warmly  approved  by  the  scholars  in  the  largest 
they  seized  on  the  venerable  \*olumes  of  Duns  Scotus  .. 
fragable  logicians,  in  which  they  had  so  long-  toiled  witb- 
men t  of  knowledge,  and  tearing  them  in  pieces,  di3]>. 
great  triumph  about  their  quadrangles,  or  gave  them  a. 
liiinl vcr'.     The  king  himself  also  established  some  public  kiiuics 
Im-  0    endowments-'.     Notwithstanding,   the   number  of    <tm!rnl 
lOxiford  daily  decreased;  insomuch,  that  in  1546,  net 
cultivation  of  the  new  species  of  literature  was  ini 
only  ten  inceptors  in  arts,  and  three  in  theology  aiui  jurispnuiea& 
[Wijod,  ibid,  sub  anno.] 

As  all  novelties  are  pursued  to  excess,  and  the  mo»t  i» 

provemenis  often  inuoducc  ne^v  inconveniences,  so  th  i  * 

tcntion  to  polite  literature  destroyed  philosophy.    The  .  i-lij 

was  abolished,  but  a  new  one  was  not  adopted  in  its  stt.iii.  /u  *.4»- 
bridge  we  now  however  find  the  ancient  scientific  learning  ia  sent 
degree  refonned,  by  the  admission  of  better  systems. 

In  the   injunctions  given  by  Henry  to  that  university  in  the ftt, 
1535,  for  the  reformation  of  study,  the  dialectics  of  K    '   :  "^'~ 

the  great  favorite  of  Erasmus,  and  the  genuine  lo_ 
prescribed  to  be  taught,  instead  of  the  barren  problems 
Burlaeus*.    By  the  same  edict,  theology  and  casuistry  \\  i  ;  .im 

many  of  their  old  incumbrances  and  perplexities  :  degrees  in  the  cjjWH 
law  were  forbidden  ;  and  heavy  penalties  were  imposed  on  those 
academics,  who  relinquished  the  sacred  text,  to  explain  the  tediom  anJ 
uncdifying  commentaries  on  Peter  Lombard's  scholastic  t\L-Ir.i]-ilc  «f 
divinity,  called  the  SENTENCES,  which  alone  were  suti  jo» 

stilute  a  moderate  librarj'.  Classical  lectures  were  also  ..... — ..  llr 
study  of  words  was  enforced,  and  the  books  of  Malancthon,  and  nihtt 
solid  and  elegant  writers  of  the  reformed  patty,  recommended.    Tie 

T  ■ 
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politer  studies,  soon  afterwards,  seem  to  have  risen  into  a  flourishing 
state  at  Cambridge.  Bishop  Latimer  complains,  tljat  there  were  now 
but  few  who  studied  di»'inity  in  that  university'.  But  this  is  no  proof 
of  a  decline  of  learning  in  that  seminary.  Other  pursuits  were  now 
gaining  ground  there  ;  and  such  as  in  fact  were  subservient  to  thco- 
logica]  truth,  and  to  the  propagation  of  the  reformed  religion.  Latimer 
himself,  whose  discourses  from  the  royal  pulpit  appcir  to  be  barbarous 
beyond  their  age,  in  style,  manner,  and  argument,  is  an  example  of 
the  necessity  of  the  ornamental  studies  to  a  writer  in  divinity.  The 
Creeic  language  was  now  mnlcing  considerable  advances  at  Carabridgc, 
under  the  instniction  of  Cheke  and  Smith  ;  notwithstanding  the  in- 
tcrruptions  and  opposition  of  bishop  Gardiner,  the  chancellor  of  the 
anivcrsity,  who  loved  learning  but  hated  novelties,  about  the  proprie- 
ties of  pronunciation.  But  the  controversy  which  was  agitated  on  both 
sides  with  much  erudition,  and  produced  letters  between  Cheke  and 
Gardiner  equal  to  large  treatises,  had  the  good  effect  of  more  fully 
illustrating  the  point  in  debate,  and  of  drawing  the  general  attention  to 
the  subject  of  the  Greek  literature*.  Perhaps  bishop  Gardiner's  in- 
tolerance in  this  respect  was  like  his  persecuting  spirit  in  religion, 
which  only  made  more  heretics.  Ascham  observes,  with  no  small 
degree  of  triumph,  that  instead  of  Plautus,  Cicero,  Terence,  and  Livy, 
almost  the  only  classics  hitherto  known  at  Cambridge,  a  more  exten- 
sive field  was  opened  ;  and  that  Homer,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Hero- 
dotus, Thucydidcs,  Demosthenes,  Xenophon,  and  Isocratcs,  were  uni- 
versally and  critically  studied'.  But  Cheke  being  soon  calletl  away  to 
the  court,  his  auditors  relapsed  into  dissertations  on  the  doctrines  of 
original  sin  and  predestination  ;  and  it  was  debated  with  great  obsti- 
nacy and  acrimony,  whether  those  topics  had  been  most  successfully 
handled  by  some  modem  German  divines  or  St.  Austin.  [Ascham, 
Epist.  lib.  ii.]  Ascham  observes,  that  at  0.>tford,  a  decline  of  taste  in 
both  languages  was  indicated,  by  a  preference  of  Lucian,  Plutarch, 
and  Herodian,  in  Greek,  and  of  Seneca,  Gcllius,  and  Apuleius,  in 
Latin,  to  the  more  pure,  ancient,  and  original  writers,  of  Greece  and 
Rome*.  At  length,  both  universities  seem  to  have  been  reduced  to  the 
same  deplorable  condition  of  indigence  and  illiteracy. 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  the  reformation  of  religion  in  England, 
the  most  happy  and  important  event  of  our  .innals,  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  a  flourishing  state  of  letters.    But  this  was  by  no  means 

I  SMM'>?f.  ftr.  p,   6t    Lond.  IS84.   4to.    Sermon  before  Edward  VT. ,  in  the  year  155* 
HU  won!  ''     '-ly  a  man's  ne^rt  tohear  that  I  heir  of  the  sute  of  Cambridife  ; 

•what  ii  t  Id).     There  be  few  thai  stndy  divinity  bat  to  maojf  »•  of 

•fieccui'.'  Ileflcref.* 

1  AxJiair.    i.M^T'.i  Tr.  p.  6j.  ft.  Aicham  oaUs Gardiner,  'ommbuaUterBTuia, 

'  imdcDiiae,  conuli^  .1  '  caUlh  omatkrimD,  oAanw  t-ie  •,««  r«  riW,  litcfaram 

*«  •/a.i-tii.- n<vtir»i  ...liinut.'    But  IM  myt,  thu  OuHlner  took  IhM  iBi  umtt, 

*  I'l  i'if^*T,»w /j.'"i;«Mffi  precihw  victu*,*  ibid.  J>.  64.  b. 

.MMcc.  p.  TTo,    Aacbam.  Kti«Ti>i.  L.it.  p<  ^  t>*  ts%u 

* :'.  i.  p.  18.  b.     DaL  ijs°^  edit.  1561. 
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the  case.  For  a  long  time  afterwards  an  effect  quite  contrary  irtJ  pro* 
duced.    The  reformation  in  England  was  completed  u:;  vt> 

of  F.dward  VI,     The  rapacious  courtiers  of  this  youn^;   ,  ^rt 

perpetually  grasping  at  the  rewards  of  literature  ;  which  beitig  Ua- 
couragcd  or  despised  by  the  rich,  was  neglected  by  thosf  .>r  m.i,i-rnt 
fortunes.    AN-arice  and  real  were  at  once  gratified  in  robl  i  -gf 

of  their  revenues,  and   in  reducing  the  church  to   its  pr 
tolical  state  of  purity  and  poverty'.    The  opulent  sec  oi 
was  lowered  to  a  bare  title  :  its  amplest  estates  were  por 
the  laity;  and  the  bishop,  a  creature  of  the  protector  S^ 
contented  to  receive  an  inconsiderable  annual  stipend   Irotu 
chequer.     The  bishoprick  of  Durham,  almost  equally  rich,  was 
dissolved.    A  favorite  nobleman  of  the  court  occupied  the  deanci)'  4ui 
treasurership  of  a  cathedral  with  some  of  its  best  canonries.     [Barney 
Ref.  p.  ii.  8.]    The  ministers  of  this  abused  monarch,  by  these  uN- 
trar>',  dishonest,  and  imprudent  measures,  only  proved  instruinaUSt 
and  furnished  arguments,  for  restoring  in  the  succeeding   rrign  Hut 
superstitious  religion,  which  they  professed  to  destroy.     By  thus  Inr 
poverishing  the  ecclesiastical  dignities,  they  countenanced   the  cU- 
mours  of  the   catholics  ;    who  declared,  that  the   reformation  wu 
apparently  founded  on  temporal  views,  and  that  the  protestants  pn> 
tended  to  oppose  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  solely  wiili  a  view  tkit 
they  might  share  in  the  plunder  of  its  revenues.     In  every  one  of  these 
s.Tcrilegious  robberies  the  interest  of  learning  also  suffered.    Exhi- 
bitions and  pensions  were,  in  the  mean  time,  substractcd  &om  lie 
students  in  the  universities'.    Ascham,  in  a  letter  to  the  marquis  of 
Northampton,  dated    1550,    laments   the  ruin   of  grammar  school* 
throughout   England  ;  and  predicts  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  ai» 
versitics  from  this  growing  calamity'.    At  Oxford  the  public  scImoU 
were  neglected  by  the  professors  and  pupils,  and  allotted  to  the  lowe« 
purposes.    [Wood,  ut  supr.  p.  273.]    Academical  degrees  were  3bn> 
gated  as  antichristian*.     Reformation  was  soon  turned  in:  -m. 

Absurd  refinements,  concerning  the  inutility  of  human  lo  ../t 

superadded  to  tlie  just  and  rational  purgation  of  Christianity  from  the 
papal  corruptions.  The  spiritual  reformers  of  these  enlightened  days 
at  a  visitation  of  tlie  last-mentioned  university,  proceeded  so  far  fa 
their  ideas  of  a  superior  rectitude,  as  totally  to  strip  the  pubhc  Itbtaiy« 
established  by  that  munificent  patron  Humphrey  duke  of  GIouocsMf 
of  all  its  books  and  MSS, 

I  Collier's  Ecci.  Hist  Rrr.->tjs.  Ixvii.  p.  8a 

s  Wood,  «ub  ann    t  !  <-.  Sirype'i  CRArraiot,  Apfienil  N.  xci.  A 

Letler  to  secretary  C- 
3  tM'roL-  hli.  un    '  \r.  p.  X94.  a.  T.cmd.  i<.8t.     '  Rtjiiuim  ct  >■•■  -o* 

IT),  &C.' — Quaxii   i;ravu  bare  univena  «:holar\im  f=ilitiiuU«,  &:^*     iiczf^tt^ 

:    S.  Ancq.  fo).  nllt  1697.  in  HUl  BiU.  UodL  Pittu. 
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I  must  not,  however,  forget,  as  a  remarkable  sjTnptom  of  an  attempt 
now  circulating  to  give  a  more  general  and  unreserved  diflTusion  of 
science,  that  in  this  reign,  Thomas  Wilson,  originally  a  fellow  of  King's 
college  in  Cambridge,  preceptor  to  Charles  and  Henry  Brandon  dukes 
of  Suffolk,  dean  of  Durham,  and  chief  secretary  to  the  king,  published 
a  system  a  rhetoric  and  of  logic,  in  English'.  This  display  of  the 
venerable  mysteries  of  the  latter  of  these  arts  in  a  vernacular  language, 
which  had  hitherto  been  confined  within  the  sacred  pale  of  tlic  learned 
tongues,  was  esteemed  an  innovation  almost  equally  daring  with  that 
of  permitting  the  service  of  the  church  to  be  celebrated  in  English  : 
and  accordingly  the  author,  soon  afterwards  happening  to  visit  Romc^ 
was  incarcerated  by  the  inquisitors  of  the  holy  see,  as  a  presumptuous 
and  dangerous  heretic. 

It  is  with  rcUtclance  I  enter  on  the  bloody  reign  of  the  relentless 
and  unamiable  Mary  ;  whose  m.any  dreadful  martyrdoms  of  men  emi- 
nent for  learning  and  piety,  shock  our  sensibility  with  a  double  degree 
of  horror,  in  the  present  softened  state  of  manners,  at  a  period  of 
society  when  no  potentate  would  inflict  executions  of  so  severe  a 
nature,  and  when  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  devotees  hardy  enough 
to  die  for  difference  of  opinion.  We  must,  however,  acknowledge, 
that  she  enriched  both  universities  with  some  considerable  benefac- 
tions :  yet  these  donations  seem  to  have  been  made,  not  from  any 
general  or  Ubcral  principle  of  advancing  knowledge,  but  to  repair  the 
breaches  of  reformation,  and  to  strengthen  the  return  of  superstition. 
It  is  certain,  that  her  restoration  of  popery,  together  with  the  monastic 
institution,  its  proper  appendage,  must  ha%'e  been  highly  pernicious  to 
the  growth  of  polite  erudition.  Yet  although  the  elegant  studies  were 
now  beginning  to  suffer  a  new  relapse,  in  the  midst  of  this  reign, 
under  the  discouragement  of  all  these  inauspicious  and  unfriendly  cir- 
cumstances, a  college  was  established  at  Oxford,  in  the  constitution  of 
which,  the  founder  principally  inculcates  the  use  and  necessity  of 
classical  literature ;  and  recommends  it  as  the  most  important  and 
leading  object  in  that  system  of  academical  study,  which  he  prescribes 
to  the  youth  of  the  new  society.  [In  the  year  1554.]  For,  beside  a 
lecturer  in  philosophy  appointed  for  the  ordinary  purpose  of  teaching 
the  scholastic  sciences,  he  establishes  in  this  seminary  a  teacher  of 
humanity.  The  business  of  this  preceptor  is  described  with  a  par- 
tiailarity  not  usual  in  the  constitutions  given  to  collegiate  bodies  of 
this  kind,  and  he  is  directed  to  exert  his  utmost  diligence,  in  tincturing 
his  auditors  with  a  just  relish  for  the  graces  and  purity  of  the  Latin 
language'  :  and  to  explain  critically,  in  the  public  hall,  for  the  space  of 

'  Fint  Dnnled  in  the  reien  of  Edv'vd  VI.  Preface  to  the  s>:cnnj  edition  of  the  RiltTQfclc. 
in  jv&x  lie  trsniUteU  the  three  Olyiithiacs.  and  the  four  Philippics,  of  Demuftthcnci.  UaOk 
th«  Greek  into  Enfltsb.     l.ond.  1570-  4I0. 

*  *  L«uiii  tcrmonii  oraatu  et  clegantia  imbuendoi  diligenter  canLi:,  &C.    StaaiL  Coll. 
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two  hours  every  day,  the  Offices,  Dc  Oratorc,  imd  thetorical 

L  of  Cicero,  the  institutes  of  Quintilian,  Aulus  Cellius,  Ph.' 
[Virgil,  Horace,  Liv)',  and  Lucan  ;  together  with  the  : 
[inodcm  philological  treatises  then  in  vogue,  such  as  the  liLL.„i.'»,.iU 
'of  Laurentius  Valla,  and  the  Miscelxanies  of  l'olili£ui,  or  sf.y  ■r'ifrr 
approved  critical  tract  on  oratory  or  versification'.  In  the  li- 
the founder,  permits  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  lecturer,  occa^  ^ 
substitute  Greek  authors  in  the  place  of  these'.  He  moreovci 
tliat  tJic  candidates  for  admission  into  the  college  be  completdy 
in  Latin  poetry ;  and  in  writing  Epistles,  tlien  a  favorite  modccfask- 
position.  [Ibid.  cap.  vii.]  and  on  which  Erasmus',  .-irn!  r,.:-r^^ 
Ccltes  the  restorer  of  letters  in  Germany*,  had  each  nx^  :  iiol 
a  distinct  system-itical  work.  He  injoins,  that  the  stua-...o  ^...uibt 
exercised  every  day,  in  the  intervals  of  vacation,  in  cotnpusuig  dedr 
mations,  and  Latin  verses  both  lyric  and  heroic^  :  and  in  his  pnSjSntj 
statute,  where  he  describes  the  nature  and  design  of  his  foundioni, 
he  declares,  that  he  destines  the  younger  part  of  his  est-i'  ■  -.ti* 
only  to  dialectics  and  philosophy,  but  to  the  more  p.i  .  .n:*. 
The  statutes  of  this  college  were  submitted  to  the  Lnspccii.^^  oi  cs- 
dinal  Pole,  one  of  the  chief  protectors  of  the  revival  of  jxjliti.-  letten  a 
England,  as  appears  from  a  curious  passage  in  a  letter  \-  tk 
sunder,  now  remaining  ;  which  not  only  displays  the  c  icai 
of  the  new  erudition,  but  shows  the  state  of  the  Greek  1..  Jus 
period.  '  My  lord  Cardinalls  grace  has  had  the  overs.  ^  :  aj 
'statutes.  He  muche  lykes  well,  that  I  have  therein  ordered  Hit 
Latin  tongc  [Latin  classics]  to  be  redde  to  my  schollcrs.  But  be  *!• 
'vyses  me  to  order  the  Greckc  to  be  more  taught  there  than  T  ha* 

•  provyded.    This  purpose  I  well  lyke  :  but  I  fear  t/t^  lynus  vitl  mf 
'  d^ar  ii  now.    I  remember  when  I  was  a  young  schoUer  at  £ua 

'[About  the  year  1520]  the  Greeke  tonge  was  growin-  tkc 

'studie  of  which  is  now  alate  much  decaidV    Queen  ^  lia- 

Oxon.   op.  iv.  A^3un,  *  Cupiens  ct  ego  CoIIe^  met  juventutcni  [  tmi 

ifsennoiiia  PuritaU  ac  ui£CH»rantm  arliuro  rudimeiiiis,  couvcaicnicr  .-  '^ 
Oka.  IT. 

*  Ibid.  cap.  XV.  A  modern  writer  ■    ■-,  Rodolphus  Atrxxix,  is  aijo  it«qbhmM 

to  lie  cxpisincd  by  ihe  reader  la  [■■•  -.chcr  with  Aristotlt 

-   ll.j.i.  r.ir.    \v.     It   fFi.nv  >-.^   .:      ...... .1  here,  ihil  the  philMoplky  f^A^  ^=  -.*  «^ 

<*                                                            :'i:tta  luid.  cap.  XV.     iLappcATsby  unpli  :^ 

'                                                           rtiires  of  the  univenily   w^re  now  i^r.'  ,  erf 

t                         ..  ijrin.  vir.     'A')  ^nt^■..     ni.--iiim    ri..m;    ..  IV* 

*  uSy  oj»  a  publji.1^  in  Acidemia  l  -.stfi 
'  *                       .  iSistratuura  incuria,  adoo  a  pri;;.  ym- 

*i-    -!    .jcs  ordinari£,  uc  iudc  ouUa,  aut  aci a—.  ,,         "r> 

*iic.*    Ibid.  cap.  XV. 

>  De  R-tnoNE  cohsckibbndi  ErisruLAS, 

A  Al.ncir  tl...  v^.-.r  i:  ..     .\<  II ,«|e,  15a.     It wurepnBtol  Bt  Cambiidfe b]r S^Wnl^ ■■' 

f'  ":i.  4to. 

:^':r  dinner  '  Aliquift  KholAriiim,  a  PrziiOcnlv  <ct  L*uv9 

'i--.  J ,  ,H:.m  r,t,i'..i.,t,,  -ot  rtjcnduin  u^aut  ■£  pniAxem  ftui|N^ 

•«»cli.  iiilii;caLcr,  prtuile,  .1  1    tap.  X. 

^  '  Octcri  auiem,  uh.-'l.-.  ■  f.  tJterU,  &C;*     ItiU*  V»ff>  L 

>■  Dated  ijjS.    Lire  of  s.i  -    r-,  r   — 
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self  eminently  learned.  Bat  her  accomplishments  in  letters  were  dark- 
ened or  impelled  by  religious  prejudices.  At  the  desire  of  queen 
Calhnriiic  I'arr,  she  translated  in  her  youth  Erasmus's  paraphrase  on 
St.  John.  The  preface  is  wTittcn  by  Udall,  master  of  Eton  school :  in 
which  he  much  cxtolls  her  distinguished  proficicnce  in  literature. 
[Lond.  1548.  fol.]  It  would  have  been  fortunate,  if  Mary's  attention 
to  this  work  had  softened  her  temper,  and  enlightened  her  understand- 
ing. She  frequently  spoke  in  public  with  propriety,  and  always  with 
prudence  and  dignity. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  'of  queen  Elizabeth,  which  soon 
followed,  when  the  return  of  protestanism  might  have  been  expected  to 
produce  a  speedy  change  for  the  better,  puritanism  began  to  prevail ; 
and,  as  the  first  fervours  of  a  new  sect  are  always  violent,  retarded  for 
some  lime  the  progress  of  ingenuous  and  useful  knowledge.  The 
scriptures  being  translated  into  English,  and  every  man  assuming  a 
ri  ute  in  matters  of  faith,  and  to  chuse  bis  own  principles, 

u  drew  false  conclusions,  and  erected  an  infinite  variety  of 

petty  iciit^ions.  Such  is  the  abuse  which  attends  the  best  designs, 
that  the  meanest  reader  of  the  new  Testament  thought  he  had  a  full 
comprehension  of  tlie  most  mysterious  metaphysical  doctrines  in  the 
christian  faith ;  and  scorned  to  acquiesce  in thcsobcr.'ind  rational  exposi- 
tions of  such  diiScuIt  subjects,  which  he  might  have  received  6'om  a 
cnmn.triir  .md  intelligent  teacher,  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  follow. 
1  I  the  people,  who  now  possessed  the  means  of  discussing 

oil  ...^^..v,ical  topics,  from  their  situation  and  circumstances  in  life, 
were  naturally  adverse  to  the  splendour,  the  dominion,  and  the 
opulence  of  an  hier-orchy,  and  disclaimed  the  yoke  of  episcopal  juris- 
diction. The  new  deliverance  from  the  numerous  and  burthensome 
superstitions  of  the  papal  communion,  drove  many  pious  reformers 
into  the  contrary  extreme,  and  the  rage  of  opposition  ended  in  a 
devotion  entirely  spiritual  .and  abstracted.  External  forms  were 
abolished,  as  impediments  to  the  visionary  reveries  of  a  mental  inter- 
course with  heaven  ;  and  because  the  church  of  Rome  h.ad  carried 
ceremonies  to  .in  absurd  excess,  the  use  of  any  ceremonies  was 
deemed  unlawful.  The  love  of  new  doctrines  and  a  new  worship,  tlie 
triumph  of  g.'uning  proselytes,  and  the  persecutions  which  accompanied 
these  licentious  zealots,  all  contributed  to  fan  the  flame  of  enthusi:ism. 
The  genius  of  this  refined  and  false  specie:!  of  religion,  whicli  defied 
tlic  salutary  dtecks  of  all  human  authority,  when  operating  In  its  full 
fof. .-  ..  .;  -attended  with  consequences  not  less  pernicious  to  society, 
a!  ;  likely  to  last,  than  those  which  flowed  from  the  establisb- 

mwiu  ui  iiic  ancient  supctstitions.  During  this  unsettled  state  of 
things,  the  Englisli  reformed  clergy  who  had  fled  into  Germany  from 
the  menaces  of  queen  Mar\-,  returned  home  in  great  numbers  ;  and 
in  coosideraliOD  of  their  suETcrings  and  learning,  and  tlteir  ablllues  \a 
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vindicate  the  principles  of  a  national  church  erected  in  oppose; 
'      that  of  Rome,  many  of  ihcm  were  preferred  to  li  ^'h!  r- 
H  eminent  ecclesiastical  stations.     These  divines  i;. 
'  into  England  those  narrow   principles     conciii,,,^,^   ., 

ment  and  ceremonies,  which  they  had  imbibed  in  the  petty  i 
^  republics  abroad,  where  the  Calvinistic  discipline    was  ado 
I  where  they  had  lived  like  a  society  of  philosophers;  but 
^  totally  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  more  extended  chu 

tlishcd  in  a  great  and  magnificent  nation,  and    requiring  an  I 
system  of  policy,  a  regular  subordination  of  officers,  a 
public  worship,  and  an  observance  of  exterior  institutions, 
however,  in  the  present  circumstances,  thought  to  be  the  i 
instruments  to  be  employed  at  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  afl 
only  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  new  establishment  by  pt 
ment  and  authority,  but    of  eradicating  every  trace   oi  the 

P  corruptions  by  their  practice  and  example,  and   of  effcctaaHy  n^s 
the  reformation  embraced  by  the  church  of  England  on  -  • 
basis.     But  unfortunately,  this  measure,  specious  and  c\ 
appeared  at  first,  tended  to   destroy  that  constitution  wjii^ 
designed  to  support,   .ind  to  counteract  those  principles  wh 
M   been  implanted  by  Cranmer  in  the  reformed  system  of  otir  m.^* 
H  Their  reluaance  or  refusal  to  conform,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  1 
*  established  ceremonies,  and  their  refinements  in  theoJogical 
pline.filled  the  church  with  the  most  violent  divisions  ;  and  inn 
endless  intricate  disputations,  not  on  fundamental  doctrines 
importance  to  the  rcil  interests  of  Christianity,  but  on   positive  paH 
of  idle  and  empty  speculation,  which  admitting  no  eloi;  -   .  - 

sition,  and  calling  forth  no  vigour  of  abilities,excrcised  th 
clergy  in  the  mostbarbarousandbarren  field  of  controversial  divinfrr,ia( 
obstracted  ever)'  pursuit  of  polite  or  manly  erudition.     Even  the  «» 
forming  clcrg>',  from  their  want  of  penetration,  and  from  their  atiatV 
inent    to  authorities,    contributed    to    protract    these  frivoIoti«    ">J 
unbecoming  controversies:  for  if,  in  their  vindication  of   the 
dotal  vestments,  and  of  the  cross  of  baptism,  instead  of  arguin, 
the  jews,  the  primitive  christians,  the  fathers,  councils,  and  cu- 
they  had  only  appealed  to  common  sense  and  the  nature  of  lisu:^., 
the  propriety  and  expediency  of  those  formalities  would  have  beoi 
much  more  easily  and  more  clearly  demonstrated.    To  tli 
veniencies  we  must  add,  that  the  common  ecclesiastical  |  m 

kwere  so  much  diminished  by  the  seizure  and  alienation  of  unps 
tions,  in  the  late  depredations  of  the  church,  and  which  conlinii 
be  carried  on  with  the  same  spirit  of  rapacity  inthe  reign  of  Eli* 
that  few  persons  were  regularly  bred  to  the  church,  or,  in  other  I 
received  a  learned  education.  Hence,  almost  any  that  ofTered  i 
selves  were,  without  distinction  or  examination,  admitted  i 
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fimction.  Insomuch,  that  in  the  year  1 560,  an  injunction  was  directed 
to  the  tnshop  of  London  bom.  his  metropolitan,  requiring  him  to 
forbear  oidituning  any  more  artificers  and  other  illiterate  persons  who 
enrased  secular  occupations^  But  as  the  evil  was  unavoidable, 
this  caution  took  but  little  effect*.  About  the  year  1563,  there  were 
anitf  two  divines,  and  those  of  higher  rank,  the  president  of  Magdalea 
cdDc^,  and  the  dean  of  Christ  Church,  who  were  capable  of  preadw 
iag  the  public  sermons  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  [Wood,  ut 
wupr.  L  285.]  I  will  mention  one  instance  of  the  extreme  ignorance 
of  oar  inferior  deigy  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  la 
the  year  1570,  Home,  bishop  of  Winchester,  enjoined  the  minor  canons 
of  this  cathedral  to  get  by  memory,  every  week,  one  chapter  of  St  Paul'9 
ejustles  in  Latin :  and  this  formidable  task,  almost  beneath  the  abilities 
of  an  ordinary  school-boy,  was  actually  repeated  by  some  of  them, 
before  the  bishop,  dean,  and  prebendaries,  at  a  public  episcopal 
visitatioa  of  that  church^  It  is  well  known  that  a  set  of  homilies  was 
published  to  supply  their  incapacity  in  composing  sermons :  but  it 
should  be  remembored,  than  one  reason  for  prescribing  this  authorised 
system  of  doctrine,  was  to  prevent  the  preachers  from  disturbing 
the  peace  of  the  church  by  disseminating  their  own  novel  and  indi- 
gested opinions. 

The  taste  for  Latin  composition  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  notwith- 
standing it  was  fashionable  both  to  write  and  speak  in  that  language,, 
was  much  worse  than  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  juster  models- 
were  stiidied,  and  when  the  novelty  of  classical  literature  excited  a 
general  emulation  to  imitate  the  Roman  authors.  The  Latinity  of 
Ascham's  prose  has  little  elegance.  The  versification  and  phraseology 
of  Buchanan's  Latin  poetry  are  splendid  and  sonorous,  but  not 
marked  with  the  chaste  graces  and  simple  ornaments  of  the  Augustan 
age.  One  is  surprised  to  find  the  learned  archbishop  Grindal,  in  the 
statutes  of  a  school  which  he  founded,  and  amply  endowed,  recom- 
mending such  barbarous  and  degenerate  classics  as  Palingenius, 
Sedulius,  and   Prudentius,    to   be  taught    in    his   new  foundation*. 

1  Suypt't  GnxDAi.  B.  I  ch.  it.  b.  40.  } 

*  Numemu  Uluminaud  artificen  began  cariy  to  preach  and  write  in  defcBCsof  tben^ 
fotmfri  rdigioa.  The  first  mechanic  who  left  his  lawful  callinff  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  the 
y-a^fc^J**"",  was  one  Miles  Horgard,  a  shoe-maker  or  hosier,  of  London ;  who,  in  the  reign  ef 
qoeeo  Bumr,  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled.  TAg  Dit^yiHf  nf  ^taioHts,  and  mmdry  tkrir 
iractktt,sx.  Lond.  1556.  xamo.  lliis  piece  soon  acquired  importance,  by  beinff  answered 
Of  Lawrence  Humphries,  and  other  eminent  reformen-  He  printed  other  pieces  m  the  Man 
*^'*^^'**7  ^^  ^'^^^  likewise  an  English  poet;  and  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  meo- 
tkoing  him  in  that  character,  as  1  could  not  have  ventured  to  give  him  a  place  in  the  series  of 
oar  poetry.  He  wrote  the  '  Mirrour  of  Love,'  Lond.  1555.  4ta  Bedicated  to  queen  Maiy. 
Abo  the  'Pathway  to  the  tower  of  Perfection.'    Lond.  1556.  410-  with  some  other  pieces. 

S  Doctor  Lawrence  Humphreys,  mentioned  in  the  last  note.  Of  whom  it  will  not  be  Im- 
pnper  to  observe  fiirther  in  this  place,  that  about  the  ]rcar  1553,  he  wrote  an  Ktulala  dSr 
JgncU  Uteris  ei  Hcmtri  Uctione  et  imitatitme  ad  frsttidem  ti  socifft  coUegii  AfagdaUrndt^ 
OxtH,    IntheCoKHUcopiAof  Hadrian  Junius,  Basle.  1558- foL 

*  Regiatr.  Home,  Episc.  Winton.  fol.  8a  b. 

*  Strype't  Guhpai.     B.  il  ch.  avii  p.  31a.    This  was  in  1583. 

to 


6a6  CHANGE  UNTROPITIOUS  TO  REPOSE  OF  SCIENCE  ASfD  STOW, 

These,  indeed,  ^-cre  the  classics  of  a  rcforminir  W'sTton  :  hui  ihr  v 
meaning  prelate  would  h.ivc  contributed  muci  : 

his  intended  reformation,  by  directing  books  l  :  ' 

piety.  That  classical  literature,  andthcpublicinsti! 
now  in  the  lowest  state,  we  may  collect  firom  a  prov 
Parker's  foundation  of  three  scholarships  at  Cambri<i 
He  orders  that  the  scholars,  who  are  appointed  lu  ..r 
three  of  the  most  considerable  schools  in  Kent  and  N<' 
'  the  ifs/  and  aptest  schollers,  ^vell  instructed  in  the  grat 
'  may  he,  such  as  can  maki  a  verse^^  The  maids  of  hi: 
^their  ideas  of  sentimental  affection  in  the  sublime  com 
'Tlato's  Phaedo  :  and  the  queen,  who  understood  Grei 
tiie  canons  of  Windsor,  and  was  certainly  a  much  ;.■ 
than  her  successor  James  I.,  translated  Isocralos".  Bui 
for  the  Greek  language  soon  ended  where  it  began  :  nor  do  we  fxA 
that  it  improved  the  national  taste,  or  influenced  the  wntijiga,  of  Ac 
age  of  Elizabeth. 

All  changes  of  rooted  establishments,  especially  of  a   n.ition.i3  i^ 
ligion,  are  .ittendcd  with  shocks  and  convulsions,  un  i  -  ■» 

pose  ofscienceand  study.  But  these  unadvoidablcinc'  nd 

long.  When  the  liberal  genius  of  protestantism  had  \  jk, 

and  the  first  fanaticisms  of  well-meaning  but  misguid>.>,  ,.>... ..ji,  ,..„j  iab* 
sided,  every  species  of  useful  and  elegant  knowledge  recovered  is 
strength,  and  arose  with  new  vigour.  Acquisitions,  whether  inlbeokgy 
or  humanitj-,  were  no  longer  exclusively  confined  to  the  det^  :  Ike 
3aity  eagerly  embraced  those  pursuits  from  which  tli  '  '  ;  lOg  bc0 
unjustly  restrained  :  and,  soon  after  the  reign  ol   1  men  at- 

tained  that    state   of   general   improvement,  and  uilu.:  m». 

tions  with   respect  to  literature  and   life,   in  which  th.  .»« 

since  perse\-ered. 

But  it  remains  to  bring  home,  and  to  apply,  this  change  m  the  scfr 
timcnts  of  mankind,  to  our  main  subject.     The  custom.^.  nv 

traditions,  and  religion,  of  the  middle  ages,  were  favoraij  ry. 

Their  pageants,  processions,  spectacles,  and  ceremonies,  were  fricndljr 
to  imagery,  to  personification  and  allegory.  Ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, so  opposite  to  the  real  interests  of  human  society,  arc  the  parents 
''imagination.  The  very  devotion  of  the  Gothic  times  ui-;  r.,r,Mn!ic. 
!  catholic  worship,  besides  that  its  numerous  exterior  ^rs, 

of  a  picturesque  and  even  of  a  poetical  nature,  ■  -.'at 

Bind  to  a  stale  of  deception,  and  encouraged,  or  rathi  d, 

"^ every  species  of  credulity  :  its  visions,  miracles,  and  lejjenuii,  prop*- 

'  Wtmtcfidil'i  'NotlblV.'  fi. «+ 

'  Asdiaa's  *  Bcholcnuuicr/  p.  19.  b.  edit.  1599;    EnsTOU  lib.  i,  |^  ig.  ttx  wxgt. 
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gated  a  general  propensity  to  the  Man-ellous,  and  strengthened  the 
belief  of  spectres,  demons,  witches,  and  incantations.  'Ilicse  illusions 
were  heightened  by  churches  of  a  wonderful  mechanism,  and  con- 
structed on  such  principles  of  inexplicable  architecture  as  had  a  ten- 
dency to  impress  the  soul  with  every  false  sensation  of  religious  fear. 
•j-fr.  ..  '..„■  pomp  and  the  capricious  heroism  of  the  baronial  manncr\ 
V  witli  incident,  adventure,  and  enterprise :  and  the  intract- 

able x'-'""'s  of  the  feudal  policy,  held  forth  those  irregularities  of 
conduct,  discordancies  of  interest,  and  dissimilarities  of  situation,  that 
framed  rich  materials  for  the  minstrel-muse.  The  tacit  compact  of 
feshion,  which  promotes  civility  by  diffusing  habits  of  uniformity,  and 
ihcrcfcirc  destroys  peculiarities  of  character  and  situation,  had  not  yet 
operated  upon  life  :  nor  had  domestic  convenience  abolished  unwieldy 
m.ignificcnce.  Literature,  and  a  better  sense  of  things,  not  only  banished 
these  barbarities,  but  superseded  the  mode  of  composition  which  was 
formed  upon  them.  Romantic  poetry  gave  way  to  the  force  of  rea«on 
and  inquiry  ;  as  its  own  enchanted  palaces  and  gardens  instantaneously 
vanished,  when  the  christian  champion  displayed  the  shield  of  truth, 
and  baffled  ihc  charm  of  the  necromancer.  The  study  of  the  classics, 
together  with  a  colder  magic  and  a  tamer  mythology,  introduced 
method  into  composition  :  and  the  universal  ambition  ol  rivalling  those 
netw  patterns  of  excellence,  the  faultless  models  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
produced  that  bane  of  invention,  Imitation'.  Erudition  was  made  td^ 
act  upon  genius.  Fancy  was  weakened  by  reflection  and  philosophy. 
The  fashion  of  treating  every  thing  scientifically,  applied  speculation 
and  theory  to  the  arts  of  writing.  Judgment  was  ad%-anced  above 
imagination,  and  rules  of  criticism  were  established.  The  brave  ec- 
centricities of  original  genius,  and  the  diixing  hardiness  of  native 
thought,  were  intimidated  by  metaphysical  sentiments  of  perfection 
and  n?fincmcnt.  Setting  aside  the  consideration  of  the  more  solid  ad- 
V.'  :tre  obvious,  and  are  not  the  distinct  object  of  our 

Cf  I  present,  the  lo\'er  of  true  poetry  will  ask,  what  have 

we  gamed  by  Uiis  revolution  ?  It  may  be  answered,  much  good  sense, 
good  taste,  and  good  criticism.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  have  lost  a 
set  of  manners,  and  a  system  of  machinery,  more  suitable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  poetry,  than  those  whidi  haw  been  adopted  in  their  place. 
Wc  have  parted  with  extravagancies  that  are  above  propriety,  with  in- 
credibilities that  are  more  acceptable  than  truth,  and  with  tictioDs  tbat^ 
ate  more  valuable  than  reality. 
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SECTION     XXXVI L 

Our  communications  and  intercourse  with  Italy,  which  T"  ire. 

vail  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  not  or.:  i:d 

the  studies  of  classical  literature  into  England,  but  gave  a  new  turn 
to  our  vernacular  poctrj'.  At  this  period,  Petrarch  still  continued  the 
most  favorite  poet  of  the  Italians  ;  and  had  established  a  manner, 
which  was  universally  adopted  and  imitated  by  his  injrcnious  counliy- 
men.    In  the  mean  time,  the  courts  both  of  France  .  ndwwc 

distinguished  for  their  elegance,    Francis  I.  had  i:  ■ -je  stale 

of  letters  in  France,  by  mixing  gallantry  with  learning,  and  bjr 
admitting  the  ladies  to  his  court  in  company  with  the  cccIeshuticL 
His  carousals  were  celebrated  with  a  brilliancy  and  a  festivity  unknovii 
to  the  ceremonious  shows  of  former  princes.  Henry  VIII.  vied  with 
Francis  in  these  gaieties.  His  ambition,  which  could  not  bear  a  rinl 
even  in  diversions,  was  seconded  by  liberality  of  disposition  and  alovf 
of  ostentation.  For  Henrj-,  with  many  boisterous  qu.nlitics,  was  nMJ- 
nificent  and  affable.     Had  he  never  murdered  his  wives,  ]•'  i  s» 

to  the  fair  sex  would  remain  unimpeached.     His  martial  re 

unincumbered  by  the  barbaric  pomp  of  the  ancient  chivalry,  Aod 
softened  by  the  growing  habits  of  more  rational  manners.  H?  wM 
attached  to  those  spectacles  and  public  amusements,  in  •  -ty 

assumed  a  principal  share;  and  his  frequent  masques  ;> 

ments  encouraged  a  high  spirit  of  romantic  courtesy.  Poetry  was  the 
natural  accompaniment  of  these  refinements.  Henry  himself  waa  a 
leader  and  a  chief  character  in  these  pageantries,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  reader  and  a  writer  of  verses.  The  language  and  the  mannent 
of  Italy  were  esteemed  and  studied.  The  sonnets  of  Petrarch  were 
the  great  models  of  composition.  They  entered  into  the  genius  of  tJie 
fashionable  manners  :  and  in  a  court  of  such  a  complexion,  Petrarch 
of  course  became  the  popular  poet  Henry  Howard  earl  Surrey,  with 
a  mistress  perhaps  as  beautiful  as  Laura,  and  at  least  with  Petrardi^ 
passion  if  not  his  taste,  led  the  way  to  great  improvements  in  English 
poetr)',  by  a  happy  imitation  of  Petrarch,  and  other  Italian  poets,  who 
had  been  most  successful  in  painting  the  an.xieties  of  love  with 
pathos  and  propriety. 

Lord  Surrey's  life  throws  so  much  light  on  the  character  and  ieH>- 
jectsofhis  poetry,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  consider  the  one, 
without  exhibiting  a  few  anecdotes  of  the  other.  He  was  the  son  and 
gr.indson  of  two  lords-treasurers  dukes  of  Norfolk;  and  in  his  early 
childhood  discovered  tl:e  most  promising  marks  of  lively  pans  aad  an 
clive  mind.    . 
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While  a  boy,  he  was  habituated  to  the  modes  of  a  court  at  Windsor- 
castle  ;  where  he  resided,  yet  under  the  care  of  proper  instructors,  in 
the  quality  of  a  companion  to  Henry  Fitiroy,  duke  of  Richmond,  a 
natural  son  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  of  the  highest  expectations. 

This  young  nobleman,  who  also  bore  other  titles  and  honours,  was 
the  child  of  Henr)''s  affection  :  not  so  much  on  account  of  his  hopeful 
abilities,  as  for  a  reason  insinuated  by  lord  Herbert,  and  at  which  those 
who  know  Henry's  history  and  character  will  not  be  surprised, because 
he  equally  and  strongly  resembled  both  his  father  and  mother. 

A  friendship  of  the  closest  kind  commencing  between  these  two 
illustrious  youths,  about  the  year  1 530,  they  were  both  removed  to 
cardinal  Wolsey's  college  at  Oxford,  then  universally  frequented,  as 
well  for  the  excellence  as  the  novelty  of  its  institution  ;  for  it  was  one 
of  the  first  seminaries  of  an  English  university,  that  professed  to  ex- 
plode the  pedantries  of  the  old  barbarous  philosophy,  and  to  cultivate 
the  graces  of  polite  literature.  Two  years  afterwards,  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  every  accomplishment  of  an  elegant  education,  the  earl 
accompanied  his  noble  friend  and  fellow-pupil  into  France,  where  they 
received  king  Hcnr>%  on  his  arrival  at  Calais  to  visit  Francis  I., 
with  a  most  magnificent  retinue.  The  friendship  of  these  two  yotmg 
noblemen  was  soon  strengthened  by  a  new  tie  ;  for  Richmond  married 
the  lady  Mary  Howard,  Surrey's  sister.  Richmond,  however,  appears 
to  have  died  in  the  year  1 536,  about  the  age  of  seventeen,  having  never 
cohabited  \vith  his  wife.  [Wood,  Ath.  Oxon.  i.  68.]  It  was  long, 
before  Surrey  forgot  the  untimely  loss  of  this  amiable  youth,  the  friend 
and  associate  of  his  childhood,  and  who  nearly  resembled  himself  in. 
genius,  refinement  of  manners,  and  liberal  acquisitions. 

The  FAIR  GERALorNE,  the  general  object  of  lord  Surrey's  passionate 
sonnets,  is  commonly  said  to  have  lived  at  Florence,  and  to  have  been 
of  the  family  of  the  Gcraldi  of  that  city.  This  is  a  mistake,  yet  not 
entirely  without  grounds,  propagated  by  an  easy  misapprehension  of  an 
expression  in  one  of  our  poet's  odes,  and  a  passage  in  Drayton's  heroic 
epistles.  She  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  daughters  of  Gerald  Fitr- 
gcrald,  earl  of  Kildarc.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  transcribe  what  our 
author  himself  has  said  of  this  celebrated  lady.  The  history  of  one 
who  caused  so  memorable  and  so  poetical  a  passion  naturally  excites 
curiosity,  and  will  justify  an  investigation,  which,  on  many  a  similar 
occasion,  would  properly  be  censured  as  frivolous  and  impertinent 

From  Tuskane  came  my  ladies  worthy  race  ; 
F.iire  Florence  was  sumt>'me  her  [their]  auncient  seat: 
The  wcsteme  yle,  whose  plcsant  shore  doth  face 
Wild  Camber's  cliffs,  did  gyTe  her  lively  hcate: 
Fostred  she  was  with  milke  of  Irishe  brest ; 
Her  sire  an  earle;  her  dame  of  princes  blood: 
From  tender  yeres  in  Britain  she  doth  rest 
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With  kinges  child,  where  she  tastcth  costly  food. 
l^Iun&don  did  first  present  her  to  mine  yicti ; 
liright  is  her  hewe,  and  Gcraldinc  she  hight. 
Hampton  me  taught  to  wish  her  first  mine. 
And  Windsor  alas !  doth  chase  rac  from  her  sight*. 

These  notices,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  obscure  and  indirect, 
a  late  elegant  biographer  has,  with  the  most  happy  sagacir'    ^.i-H 
difiiculties  of  this  little  enigmatical  ode,  which  had  bceii  aa 

neglected  and  unaltempted  as  inexplicable,  or  readcre>i  iuit.'  uiu*> 
tclUgiblc  by  false  conjectures.  I  readily  adopt  Mr.  Walpolc't  Icty  U> 
the  gcncalog)'  of  the  matchless  Geraldine'. 

Ilcr  poetical  appellation  is  almost  her  real  name.     Gerald  Fin- 
gcrald,  above-mentioned,  carl  of  Kildarc  in  the  reign  of  ' '  ""HI, 

married  a  second  wife,  Margaret  daughter  of  Thomas   <  iiis 

of  Dorset :  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters,  Margaret,  i  ind 

Cicely.     Margaret  was  bom  deaf  and  dumb;  and  a  1.  '  "M 

neither  hear  nor  answer  her  lover,  and  who  wanted  •'  n- 

tributing  to  the  most  endearing  reciprocations,  can  h  .  .    -^ 

to  have  been  the  cause  of  any  vehement  effusions  of  amorous  panegyric. 
We  may  tliereforc  safely  pronounce  Elizabeth  or  Cicely  to  have  bees 
Surrey's  favorite.  It  was  probably  Elizabeth,  as  she  seems  always  to 
have  lived  in  England, 

Every  circumstance  of  the  sonnet  evidently  coincides  with  this  sutt 
of  the  case.  But,  to  begin  with  the  first  line,  it  will  naturally  be  askcd» 
what  was  lady  Elizabeth  Gerald's  connection  with  Tuscany  ?  The  be- 
ginnings of  noble  families,  like  those  of  nations,  often  owe  somewhat 
to  fictitious  embellishment :  and  oar  genealogists  imiibmUy  assert,  that 
the  family  of  Fitzgerald  derives  its  origin  from  Otho,  a  descendant  d 
the  dukes  of  Tuscany  :  that  they  migrated  into  England  under  t^ 
leign  of  king  Alfred,  whose  annuls  arc  luckily  too  scanty  to  cootnidict 
JBUch  an  account,  and  where  from  England  speedily  translated  inmlifr 

ttd.   Her  father  was  an  Irish  carl,  resident  at  his  carldo  inj; 

:  she  was  consequently  bom  and  nursed  in  Ireland.  no, 

adds  the  sonnet,  was  of  princely  parentage.  Here  is  a  tiu  less  eaCl 
correspondence  with  the  line  of  the  lady's  pedigree  :  for  ThonHS^ 
marquis  of  Dorset,  was  son  of  queen  Elizabeth  Gray,  daughter  of  tke 
duchess  of  Bedford,  descended  from  the  royal  house  of  Luxcmbtus^ 
The  poet  acquaints  us,  that  he  first  saw  her  .it  Hunsdon.  This  notioCi 
which  seems  of  an  indifferent  nature  and  quite  extraneous  to  the  ques- 
tion, abundantly  corroborates  our  conjecture.  Hunsdon-bouse  in 
Hertfordshire  M-as  a  new  palace  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  cJiicfly  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  his  children.  The  lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgrrald 
vas  second  cousin  to  Henry's  daughters  the  princess  Mary  and  Eliza- 

'  Fol.  5.  cdil.  1557. 
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belli,  who  were  both  educated  at  Hunsdon*.  Atlbij  royal  nursery  she 
thixcforc  tiuUii  of  costly  foodc  -j/ith  kinges  thiltk,  that  is,  lived  while  a 
girl  with  the  young  princesses  her  relations,  as  a  companion  in  their 
education.  At  tlie  same  time,  and  on  the  same  plan,  our  earl  of  Surrey 
resided  at  Windsor-castle,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  w-ith  the  young 
duke  of  Richmond.  It  is  natur.-d  to  suppose,  that  he  sometimes  visited 
the  princess  at  Hunsdon,  in  company  with  the  young  duke  their  brother, 
where  he  must  have  also  seen  the  fair  Geraldine  :  yet  by  the  nature  of 
liis  situation  at  Windsor,  which  impUed  a  degree  of  conlincnicnt,  he 
was  hindered  from  visiting  her  at  Hunsdon  so  often  as  be  wished,  lie 
therefore  pathetically  l.xmcnts, 

Windsor,  alas,  doth  chase  me  dom  her  sight ! 
But  although  the  carl  first  beheld  this  lady  at  the  palace  of  Hunsdon, 
yet,  as  we  further  le.im  from  the  sonnet,  he  was  first  struck  with  her 
incomp.-iniblc   beauty,    and    his  passion  commenced,  at   Hampton- 
court. 

Hampton  me  taught  to  wish  her  first  for  mine  ! 

That  is,  and  perhaps  on  occasion  of  some  splendid  masque  or  carotl- 
sol,  when  the  lady  EUzabetli  Fitzgerald,  with  the  princesses  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  and  their  brother  Richmond,  with  ihc  yoimg  lord  Surrey, 
were  invited  by  the  king  to  Hampton-court. 

In  tlie  mean  time  we  must  remember,  that  the  lord  Leonard  Gray, 
uncle  to  lord  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  was  deputy  of  Ireland  for  the  yoimg 
dukeuf  Richmond  :  a  connection,  exclusive  of  oil  that  has  been  said, 
which  would  alone  account  lor  Surrey's  acquaintance  at  least  witli  this 
lady.  It  is  also  a  reason,  to  say  no  more,  why  the  carl  should  have 
regarded  her  from  the  first  with  a  particular  attention,  which  alter- 
V.-.  into  the  most  passionate  attachment.     She  is  supposed  to 

li  maid  of  honour  to  queen  Catherine.     But  there  are  three 

of  Hcury's  queens  of  that  n.imc.  For  obvious  reasons,  however,  wc 
nwy  venture  to  say,  tliiit  queen  Catharine  Howard  was  Gcraldine's 
queen. 

It  is  not  precisely  known  at  what  period  the  earl  of  Surrey  began 
his  travels.  They  have  the  air  of  n  rom.-tnce.  He  made  the  tour  of 
Europe  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalr)',  and  with  the  ideas  of  an  Amadis; 
proclaiming  the  unparalleled  charms  of  his  mistress,  and  prepared  to 
dcfirnd  the  cause  of  her  beauty  with  the  weapons  of  knight-errantry. 
Kor  was  litis  adventurous  journey  performed  without  the  intervention 
of  un  enchanter.  The  first  city  in  Italy  which  he  proposed  to  visit  was 
Florence,  the  citpital  of  Tuscany,  and  the  original  seat  of  the  ancestors 
of  bis  Ccraldine.  In  his  way  thither,  he  passed  a  few  days  at  tlie 
emperor's  court ;  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Cornelius  .-Vgrippa, 

I  Suyp^  Eod.  ViMS^  wL  L  Kntrnt.  Numb.  ;<. 
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.1  celebrated  adept  in  natural  magic.  This  visionary  philosopher  sb 

our  hero,  in  a  mirror  of  glass,  a  living  image  of  Ccraldinc,  reel 

on  a  couch,  sick,  and  reading  one  of  his  most  tender  sonnets 

•waxen  taper'.    His  imagination,  which  wanted  not  the  flattcrio 

presentations  and  artificial  incentives  of  illusion,  was  hi 

this  interesting  and  affecting  spectacle.  Inflamed  with  cv: 

of  the  most  romantic  passion,  he  hastened  to  Florence  :  and,  v>ai 

arrival,  inuncdiately  published  a  defiance  against  any  person  who* 

handle  a  lance  and  was  in  love,  whether  Christian,  Jew,  'I  ■ 

or  Canibal,  who  should  presume  to  dispute  the  superiorirv 

beauty.     As  the  lady  was  pretended  to  be  of  Tuscan  ■ 

pride  of  the  Florentines  was  flattered  on  this  occasion  :  . 

duke  of  Tuscany  pennittcd  a  general  and  unmolested  in-r     ;   ;     n 

dominions  of  the  combatants  of  .ill  countries,  till  this  inipor..v.-.t  I 

should  be  decided.     The  cliallcnge  was  accepted,  and   the  carf  «& 

torious.    The  shield  whidi  he  presented  to  the  duke  before  the  tonRi>> 

ment  beg.in,  is  exhibited  in  Vertue's  valuable  plate  of  the  Anmdd 

family,  and   was  actually  in  the   possession  of  the    late  duke  d 

Norfolk*. 

These  heroic  vanities  did  not,  however,  so  totally  en.::-         '    "^« 
which  Surrey  spent  in  Italy,  as  to  alienate  his  mind  fro  !ie 

studied  with  the  greatest  success  a  critical  knowledge  01  the  lutim 
tongue,  and,  that  he  might  give  new  lustre  to  the  name  of  GcraldUMv 
attained  a  just  taste  for  the  peculiar  graces  of  the  Italian  poetry. 

He  was  recalled  to  England  for  some  idle  reason  by  the  kin^:.  "radi 
sooner  than  he  expected  :  and  he  returned  home,  the  ■■  m 

traveller,  the  most  polite  lover,  the  most  learned  noblti.  rli« 

most  accomplished  gentleman,  of  his  age.  Dexterity  in  tilling,  aod 
gracefulness  in  managing  a  horse  under  arms,  were  excellencies  no» 
viewed  with  a  critical  eye,  and  practised  with  a  high  degree  of  emuli- 
tion.  In  1540,  at  a  tournament  held  in  the  presence  of  die  court  at 
Westminster,  and  in  which  the  principal  of  the  nobility  were  engaccd, 
Surrey  was  distinguished  abo^-e  the  rest  for  his  address  in  the  usv  and 
exercise  of  arms.  But  his  martial  skill  was  not  solely  displayed  in  the 
parade  and  ostentation  of  these  domestic  combats.  In  1 54a,  he 
marclied  into  Scotland,  as  a  chief  commander  in  his  father's  anny; 
and  was  conspicuous  for  his  conduct  and  bravery  at  the  mcmora&le 
battle  of  Floddcn-field,  where  J.imcs  IV.  of  Scotland  was  killed.  Tte 
next  year,  we  find  the  career  of  his  victories  impeded  by  an  obstacle 
which  no  valour  could  resist.  The  censures  of  the  church  have  humi* 
liatcd  the  greatest  heroes  :  and  he  was  imprisoned  in  W^  ;]« 

for   eating  flesh  in   Lent.    The  prohibition  had  been  ui 

1  Drayton,  He«.  Epist.— Howahd  to  Gebau>ine;,  v.  S7- 
•  Wilpole,  Ankcs.  Paint,  i.  jf. 
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strcnglhcned  1>>'  a  recent  prodamaticm  of  the  king.  I  mention  this 
circumstance,  not  only  as  it  marks  his  character,  impatient  of  any 
controul,  and  careless  of  very  serious  consequences  which  often  arise 
from  a  contempt  of  petty  form.ilitics,  but  as  it  gave  occasion  to  one  of 
his  most  sentiment.ll  and  pathetic  sonnets.  [FoL  6.  7.]  In  1544,  he 
was  field-majshal  of  tlie  English  army  in  the  expedition  to  Bolo[»ne, 
which  he  took.  In  that  age,  love  and  arms  constantly  went  together  : 
and  it  was  amid  the  fatigues  of  this  protracted  campaign,  th.tt  be 
composed  his  last  sonnet  called  the  Fansie  of  a  wearied  Lovtr. 
[Fol.  18.  Dudg.  Baronag.  ii.  p.  275.] 

But  as  Surrey's  jjopularity  increased,  his  interest  declined  with  the 
king  ;  whose  caprices  and  jealousies  grew  more  violent  with  his  years 
and  infirmities.  The  brilliancy  of  Surrey's  character,  his  celebrity  in 
the  mihtary  science,  his  general  abilities,  his  wit,  learning,  and 
affability,  were  viewed  by  Henry  with  disgust  and  suspicion.  It  was 
in  vain  that  he  possessed  every  adv.-intageous  qualification,  which  could 
adorn  the  scholar,  the  courtier,  and  the  soldier.  In  proportion  as  he 
was  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  he  became  formidable  to  the 
king.  His  rising  reputation  was  misconstrued  into  a  dangerous 
Mmbition,  and  gave  birth  to  accusations  equally  groundless  and 
frivolous.  He  was  suspected  of  a  design  to  marry  the  princess  Mary  ; 
and,  by  that  alliance,  of  approaching  to  a  possibility  of  wearing  the 
crown.  It  was  insinuated,  that  he  conversed  with  foreigners,  and  held 
a  correspondence  with  cardinal  Pole. 

The  addition  of  the  cscocheon  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  his  own, 
although  used  by  the  family  of  Norfolk  for  many  years,  and  justilicd 
by  the  authority  of  the  heralds,  was  a  sufBcicnt  foundation  for  an  im- 
pirachmcnt  of  high  treason.  These  motives  were  privately  aggravated 
by  those  prejudices,  with  which  Hcruy  remembered  the  misbehaviour 
of  Catharine  Howard,  and  which  were  extended  to  all  that  I.idy's  rela- 
tions. At  length,  the  carl  of  Surrey  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  peevish 
injustice  of  a  merciless  and  ungrateful  master.  Notwithstanding  his 
eloquent  and  masculine  defence,  which  even  in  the  cause  of  guilt  itself 
would  have  proved  a  powerful  persuasive,  he  was  condemned  by  the 
prepared  suffrage  of  a  servile  and  obsequious  jury,  and  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill  in  the  year  1 547'.  In  the  meantime  we  should  remember, 
that  Surrey's  public  conduct  was  not  on  all  occasions  quite  unexception- 
able. In  the  affair  of  Bologne  he  had  made  a  false  step.  This  had 
offended  the  king.  But  Henry,  when  once  offended,  could  never 
fcrgivc.  And  when  Hertford  was  sent  into  France  to  take  the  com- 
mand, he  could  not  refrain  from  dropping  some  reproachful  expressions 
against  a  measure  which  seemed  to  impeach  his  personal  courage. 
Conscious  of  his  high   birth   and  capacity,  he  was  above  the  liul« 

>  See  Stowe,  Chkox.  p,  s»>-  Oullsiwr,  dc  Knosi,  AMCt,  iNSTAumAXO.  liU  iL  ^  4^ 
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attentions  of  caution  and  reserve  ;  and  he  too  frcqacntly  nc^lrcieiJ  to 
cunsult  his  own  situation,  and  the  king's  temper.     It 
fortune  to  seri'e  a  monarch,  whose  •■csentments.  Trhtt:'' 
prcATokcd,  could  only  be  satisfied  by  the  most  :, 

Vlll.  brought  those  men  to  the  block,  whom  '  :-i:Liib 

have  only  disgraced. 

Among  these  anecdotes  of  Surrey's  Ufe,  I  had  alraoM  fcafft  ttt 
mention  what  became  of  his  amour  with  the  fciir  Gcr.ililiae.  Wk 
Ijment  to  find,  that  Surre>''s  devotion  to  this  lady  did  >■  •  - 
wedding,  and  that  all  his  gallantries  and  verses  a.vailcd  b 
memoirs  of  that  incurious  age  have  informed  us,  wbetl; 
was  equalled  by  her  cruelty ;  or  whether  her  ambition  pi 
over  her  gratitude,  as  to  tempt  her  to  prefer  the  solid  glo: 
splendid  title  and  ample  fortune,  to  the  challenges  and  the 
of  so  magiumimous,  so  faithful,  and  so  eloquent  a  lover, 
however,  to  have  been  afterwards  the  thinl  wife  of  Ed. 
call  of  Lincoln.  Such  also  is  the  power  of  time  and  . 
amorous  vows,  that  even  Surrey  himself  outliwd  the  v:  ul 

passion.  He  married  Frances,  daughter  of  John  earl  of  uxtofxi,  bf 
whom  he  left  several  children.  One  of  his  daughters,  Jane  couottai 
of  Westmoreland,  was  among  the  learned  ladies  of  that  age,  and  >—  ■■!> 
famous  for  her  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  [OvvL 
Baron,  i.  533.  ii.  275.] 

Surrey's  poems  were  in  high  reputation  with  his  cotcmporaries^  lal 
for  many  years  afterwards.  He  is  thus  characterised  by  the  wilkir 
of  the  old  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  whose  opinion  tem-^inodloK 
as  a  rule  of  criticism.  '  In  the  latter  end  of  the  same  kinges  [Mem;] 
'  raigne,  spronge  up  a  new  company  of  courtly  makers,  of  whom  St 
'Thomas  Wyat  the  elder  and  Henry  earl  of  Surrey  were  the  tw» 
'  CHIEFTALNES,  who  having  travailed  into  Italic,  am'    '  ihe 

'  swete  and  stately  measures  and  stile  of  the  Italian  ;  .-s 

'newly  crept  out  of  the  scliooles  of  Dante,  Ariosto,  a  rr 

'greatly  polished  our  rude  and  homely  manner  of  x  i  la 

'  that  it  had  bene  before,  and  for  that  cause  may  j  :ic 

•  first  reformers  of  our  EugUsh  mceter  and  stile'.'     Ai'  .;i!s 

the  close  of  the  same  chapter.  '  Henry  earle  of  Surrey,  and  Sir 
'Thomas  VV)-at,  between  whom  I  finde  verj'  little  diflcrcmi-.  I  ri-tmt« 
'them  (as  before)  for  the  two  chief  lanlemes  of  hght  to  .1  iit 

•have  since  employed  their  pcnnes  upon  English  poesie :  1  ;a 

'were  loftie,  their  stiles  stately,  their  conveyance  cleanl) ,  :ic» 

'proper,  their  mectre  swectc  and  well-proportioned,  in  .m  lum.mag 
'  very  naturally  and  studiously  their  maister  Francis  Pctrarcha'.'  1 
forbear  to  recite  ihc  testimonies   of    Leland,    Sydney,    TuberviBc, 

1  Lib.  I  cK  zioi.  p.  fS.  edit  1J89.  >By  SewtU  ij%r-  Rtpralnl  1/y  Curt,  lb. 
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Churchyard,  and  Drayton.  Nor  have  their  pieces,  although  scarcely 
known  at  present,  been  without  the  panegyric  of  more  recent  times. 
Surrey  is  praised  by  Waller,  and  Fcnton  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  favorite  with  Pope.  Pope,  in  Windsor-forest,  having  compared 
his  patron  lord  Granville  with  Surrey,  he  was  immediately  reprinted, 
but  without  attracting  many  readers.  It  was  vainly  imagined,  that  all 
the  world  would  eagerly  wish  to  purchase  the  works  of  a  neglected 
ancient  English  poet,  whom  Pope  had  called  tk(  Granville  of  a 
former  age.  So  rapid  are  the  revolutions  of  our  language,  and  such 
the  uncertainty  of  literary  fame,  that  Philips,  Milton's  nephew,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  1674,  has  remarked,  that  in  his  time  Surrey's 
poetry  was  antiquated  and  totally  forgotten.  [Theatr.  Poetar.  p.  67. 
edit.  1674.  i2mo. 

Our  authors  SONCES  AND  SONNETTES.  as  they  have  Ijcen  styled, 
were  first  collected  and  printed  at  London  by  Tottell,  in  1 557'.  As  it 
happens  in  collections  of  this  kind,  they  are  of  various  merit.  Surrey 
is  said,  by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Mt;SES  Library,  to  have  been 
the  first  who  broke  through  the  fashion  of  stanzas,  and  wrote  in  the 
heroic  couplet.  But  all  Surrey's  poems  are  in  the  alternate  rhyme ; 
nor,  had  this  been  true,  is  the  other  position  to  be  granted.  Chaucer's 
Prologues  and  most  of  the  Canterbur)-  Tales  are  written  in  long 
verse :  nor  was  the  use  of  the  couplet  resumed,  till  late  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Eliz.ibeth. 

In  the  sonnets  of  Surrey,  we  are  surprised  to  find  nothing  of  that 
metaphysical  cast  which  marks  the  Italian  poets,  his  supposed  masters, 
especially  Petrarch.  Surrey's  sentiments  arc  for  the  most  part  natural 
and  unaffected  ;  .Trising  from  his  own  feelings,  and  dictated  by  the 
present  circumstances.  His  poetry  is  alike  unembarrassed  by  learned 
a!'  ■  elaborate  conceits.     If  our  author  copies  Petraxcli,  it  is 

r  -  etter  manner:  when  he  descends  from  his  Platonic  abstrac- 

tions, his  refinements  of  passion,  his  exaggerated  compliments,  and 
his  play  upon  opposite  sentiments,  into  a  track  of  tenderness,  sim- 
plicity, and  nature.  Petrarch  would  have  been  a  better  poet  had  he 
bcc'n  a  worse  scholar.  Our  author's  mind  was  not  too  mudi  overlaid 
b)'  le.immg. 

The  following  is  the  poem  above  mentioned,  in  which  he  laments 
his  imprisonment  in  Windsor  Castle.  But  it  is  rather  an  elegy  than  a 
a  sonnet. 

So  cruel  prison,  how  couldc  betydc,  alas, 

As  proudc  Windsor^!  where  I,  in  lust  and  joyc*, 
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\V\lh  a  kynges  sonne"  my  childishe  ycres  did  passe, 
In  greater  feast  than  Priam's  sonncs  of  Troye. 

Where  cche  swcte  place  retumes  a  taste  full  sower: 
TTic  large  grcne  courtes  where  we  were  wont  to  hove'. 
With  eyes  cast  up  into  the  maydcn's  tower^. 
And  casie  sighes,  such  as  men  drawe  in  love : 

The  stately  scates,  the  ladies  bright  of  hewe, 

The  daunces  shorte,  long  talcs  of  great  delight. 

With  wordes  and  lookes  that  tigers  could  but  newe;  [pityj 

Wheie  ech  of  us  did  pleadc  the  others  right. 

The  palmc-play  [at  ball]  where,  dispoyled  for  the  game*. 
With  dazed  yies',  oft  we  by  glcames  of  love, 
Have  mist  the  ball,  and  got  sight  of  our  dame, 
To  baytc'  her  eyes  which  kept  the  leads  above^. 

The  gravell  grounde",  with  sieves  tied  on  the  helme'. 

On  soniyng  horse,  with  swordes  and  frendly  hartcs  ; 

With  cheare  [looks]  as  though  one  should  another  whelme, [destroy 

Where  we  have  fought  and  chased  oft  with  dartes. — 

The  secret  groves,  which  ofte  we  made  resounde 
Of  plcasaunt  playnt,  and  of  our  ladies  praise, 
Recording  ofte  what  gracel'  ech  one  had  founde. 
What  hope  of  speede,  what  drede  of  long  delayes. 

The  wildc  forest,  the  clothed  holtes  with  grene", 
With  raynes  avaylcd'^,  and  swift  ybrcathed  hor^e. 
With  eric  of  honndes,  and  merry  blastes  betwcne 
Where  we  did  chase  the  fearful  harte  of  force. 

1  With  the  youn^  duke  of  Richmond. 

*  To  haver,  to  loiter  in  expcccatjon.     Chaucer,  Txotu  C8S5S.  B.  $.  ver.  33. 

But  at  the  yatc  there  she  should  outride  With  certain  folk  )lc  hvid  her  I'ftt^^ 


•  Swift's  joke  aV-<n]t  the  M 
queen  Anne'^  '■• 
»eut  instance,  . 

rcJ'.lint',  \\.i 


lie 


I  he    s.^mc 

iliLiiuinir  to 


of  honour  hetne  lodged  at  ^AHndsor  in  the  irnm^  »fn,  il 
'  n  and  too  inucltcaitc  to  be  repealed  lierc     3ui  In  lAl  Jf^ 
■  and  poetically  in  making  the  siAlDS«r-Tt>wl>,  iW  BB 
.1.    Tho  m.iH.'en-coucr  was  comnuui  in  ol^r  ^mIr  CM 
i}ul  tower,  >../ (he  B-'  <  rfcnce.     Maidek  na  qotmCMV 

^fa^Ht  or  Mj^fif,  ^ :  rad  (properly  Maydoilultbclnli^ 

'.li^  er-fat  port  or  \  1  hamcs.     So  also,  U*y4tn  Aft^kfM 

•  Brakicy.     'I'hv  ulil  Rjirian  >„LmLi  Dear  Dorchesterin  Dorsetshire, a beUv 
"  cattlr,  the  capital  fortress  in  those  parts.    We  haTc  &taidc».do«B  1^ 
.ition.      A  thousand  other  instances  mifht  be  0isift 
V.   absurdly  supposes,  in  one  of  his  Pvab<««,  llftt 
strong  bastion  iu  the  old  u  .1  uf  Oxford,  called  the  MAtDeK-TOim^  ms  a  ^BiB 

ior  confming  the  prostilu^<^  ■ 

♦RcnfJcrcd  unhi,  or  unable,  iu;jlay.  ■Daalcdcye*. 

OTo  tempi,  to  catch- 

'The  liijirs  welt-  ;  jn^c-J  on  the  leads,  or  battlements,  of  the  castle  to  see  the  play. 
8Tlu  >-sIrown  with  gravel,  where  they  were  trained  ill  ehivaJ^, 

*  At  I  il  the  sleeves  uf  their  misiresKft  on  »omc  part  of  ihcir  am 

JoKj 

l^Xhc  huUc^,  ur  tiiick  wLrods,  clothed  in  green.    So  in  another  place  he  SSTS,  liil.  3 

My  speded  cheeks  with  Cupid's  hue. 

Thai  is,  •  Cheeks  speckled  with,  &c.' 

^B  W^iUi  loosened  reins.    So,  in  his  fourth  Aeneid,  the  6e<t  is  'xvady  to  iMvIs,*    DhII^  C# 
ioettn  from  shore.    So  again,  in  Spenser's  FxoaUABJS. 
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The  wide  vales'  eke,  Uut  harbourd  us  ech  night, 
^Vhercwith,  alas,  revivcth  in  my  brcit 
The  swecte  accorde  !    Such  sicpes  as  yet  delight: 
The  pleasant  drcames,  the  quiet  bed  of  rest. 

The  secret  thoughtcs  imparted  with  such  trust ; 
The  wanton  talke,  the  divers  change  of  play  ; 
The  friendship  swome,  eche  promise  kept  so  just, 
Wherewith  we  past  the  winter  night  away. 

And  with  this  thought  the  bloud  forsakes  the  face  ; 
The  teares  berayne  my  chekes  of  deadly  hewc, 
The  whych  as  sone  as  sobbing  sighcs,  alas, 
Upsuppcd  have,  thus  I  ray  plaint  renewe ! 

'  O  place  of  blisse,  rencwer  of  my  woes ! 
'  Give  me  accompt,  where  is  my  noble  fere,  [companion] 
'  Whom  in  thy  walles  thou  dost'  ech  night  enclose, 
'  To  other  lecfe',  but  unto  me  most  derc !' 

Eccho,  alas,  that  doth  my  sorrow  rew,  [pity] 

Returncs  thereto  a  hollow  soundcofplaynte. 

Thus  I  alone,  where  all  my  fredom  grewe. 

In  prison  pine,  with  bondage  and  rcsrrainte. 

And  with  remembrance  of  the  greater  greefc 

To  banish  th'  lesse,  I  find  my  chief  relccfe.    [FoL  6.  7.] 

In  the  poet's  situation,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  and  striking 
than  the  reflection  with  which  he  opens  his  complaint.  There  is  also 
much  beauty  in  the  abruptness  of  his  exordial  exclamation.  The 
superb  p.-ilace,  where  he  had  passed  the  most  pleasing  days  of  his 
youth  with  the  son  of  a  king,  was  now  converted  into  a  tedious  and 
solitar)-  prison  !  This  unexpected  vicissitude  of  fortune  awakens  a 
new  and  interesting  train  of  thought.  The  comparison  of  his  past  and 
present  circumstances  recals  their  juvenile  sports  and  amusements  ; 


^ 


Thry  wont  in  the  wind  wa^Re  their  wricjie  taylcs 
Pcarke  as  a  peac<^e,  but  dow  it  avavlu. 

r/lr  (betr  uylcs/  lo  drop  or  lower.     So  aUo  in  hU  DscuiifiCl. 


Ilv  tluit  the  welUed  Phebus  gui  ataylS 


lU  wearie  w&itie 
Audio  the  Faerie  Queene,  wilh  tiic  true  spelling.  I  t.  tr.    OfNUna; 

But  «hrn  liii  Utter  cbbc  ftm  (o  avauc 
To  VAtx,  or  AvaU,  the  bennft,  wai  a  phmse  fji  lowering  the  booact«  or  puUins  off  the  hit 
ThewQfd  oocunin  Chaucer,  Tr.  Cksss.  iiL  6^7. 

That  such  a  nine  Trom  heaven  gan  availc 
And  IB  the  fourth  book  of  hu  Bosthic^,   'The  Ii^ht  fire  an 
*ycithes  AVAlLSK  by  ibeir  wcishtes.*  pag.  304.    coL  3.  edn 

AvALcm.  whidiis  from  their  ad\Trb  Aval,  J»^tn»t*wd.    Sv--    -        i--^ 

B*.  p.  5x4.    Ehuytoo  lues  thU  word,  where  perhape  it  is  no<  prvpuiy  uouctfttwnl. 
p.  1404.  edit  1753. 

With  that,  shegan  to  va:  -«^-r«---'  "-'     ':  w€re  lUieihe  rwcs  red, 


lie  !ic»ie 
ich  verb 
-i^  Rob. 
Ecu  IT. 


Tlklt  if.  »?tc  did  net  r.//,  or  t 

1  ProL 
TOefOk  M 

iWcir 


intcU  by  TotlcL 


^■1  fnr  ih^me. 


3  Dcit  to  otbcn,  to  aVU 
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which  were  more  to  be  regretted,  as  young  Richmond  was  : 

Having  described  some  of  these  with  great  elegance,  he  rc' 

first  idea  by  a  beautiful  apostrophe.     He  appeals  to  tlie  p ! 

confinement,  once  the  source  of  his  highest  pleasures:  '  *"> 

'  bliss,  renewer  of  my  woes  1     And  where  is  now  m 

'companion  in  these  delights,  who  was  once  youi 

'alone  either  pities  or  answers  my  question,  and  retui; 

'hollow    sound!'     He    closes  his  complaint  with  an 

pathetic  sentiment,  much  in  the  style  of  Petrarch.     '   i 

'  miseries  of  my  present  distress,  I  am  forced  on  the  wrcf  • 

'  of  remembering  a  greater !'    This  is  the  consolation  of  a  warn  ttact$ 

It  is  the  philosophy  of  poetry. 

Some  of  the  following  stanias,  on  a  lover  who  presumed  to  eoinpw 
his  lady  with  the  divine  Geraldine,  have  almost  the  ease  •>"•'  ■•  'i—— 
of  Waller.     The  leading  compliment,  which  has  been 
writers,  is  in  the  spirit  of  on  Italian  fiction.     It  is  very  in   •  .  . 
handled  with  a  high  degree  of  elegance. 

Give  place,  ye  Lovers,  here  before 

That  spent  your  bostes  and  bragges  in  vainc- ; 

My  Ladie's  bewty  passeth  more 

The  best  of  yours,  I  dare  wel  saine. 

Than  doth  tlie  sunnc  the  candle  hght, 

Or  brightest  day  the  darkest  night. 

And  thereto  hath  a  troth  as  just 
As  had  Penelope  the  faire ; 
For  what  she  sayth,  ye  may  it  trust, 
As  it  by  writing  sealed  were: 
And  vcrtues  hath  she  many  moe 
Than  I  with  pen  have  skill  to  showe. 

I  could  rehcrse,  if  that  I  would. 
The  whole  effect  of  Nature's  plaint. 
When  she  had  lost  the  perfite  mould. 
The  like  to  whom  she  could  not  paint. 
With  wringing  handes  how  she  djd  cry  I 
And  what  she  said,  I  know  it,  I. 

I  knowe,  she  swore  with  rag>-ng  minde, 

Her  kingdom  only  set  apart, 

There  was  no  losse,  by  la%ve  of  kinde. 

That  could  have  gone  so  near  her  hart : 

And  this  was  chefcly  all  her  painc 

She  could  not  make  tlic  like  againe. [FoL  10.] 

The  versification  of  these  stanzas  is  correct,  the  language  poGihed, 
and  the  modulation  musical  The  following  stantas,  of  another  ode; 
will  hardly  be  believed  to  have  been  produced  ia  the  odg^  ft 
Henry  VIII. 
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Spite  drave  me  into  Boreas'  raigne*, 
Where  hory  frostes  the  frutes  do  bite  : 
When  hiUcs  were  spred  and  every  plaine 
With  stonny  wintei^s  mantle  white,  , 

I  an  Elegy  on  the  elder  sir  Thomas  Wyat's  death,  his  character  is 
Sneated  in  the  following  nervous  and  manly  quantraincs. 

A  visage,  stcme  and  myldc  ;  where  both  did  grow. 
Vice  to  contemne,  in  vertuc  to  rcjoyce  ; 
Amid  great  stormes,  whom  grace  assured  so, 
To  live  upright,  and  smile  at  fortune's  choyce. — 

A  toung  that  served  in  forein  realmes  his  king, 
Whose  courteous  talke  to  vertuc  did  enflame 
Echc  noble  hart ;  and  worthy  guide  to  bring 
Our  English  youth  by  travail  unto  fame. 

An  eye  whose  judgment  none  affect  [passion]  could  blind, 
Friends  to  allure,  and  foes  to  reconcile  ; 
Whose  persing  [piercing]  lookc  did  represent  a  minde 
With  virtue  fraught,  reposed,  voyd  of  gilc. 

A  hart,  where  dreadc  was  never  so  imprest 

To  hide  tlie  thought  that  might  the  truth  advance  ; 

In  neither  fortune  lost,  nor  yet  represt, 

To  swell  in  welth,  or  yeld  unto  mischance. 

The  following  lines  on  the  same  subject  are  remarkable: 

Divers  thy  deth  do  divcrsly  bcmone  : 
Some  that  in  presence  of  thy  livclyhede 
Lurked,  whose  brestes  envy  with  hate  had  swolnc, 
Yeld  Cesar's  teares  upon  Pompeius  head. 

There  is  great  dignity  and  propriety  in  the  following  Scmnct  on 
Wyat's  Psalms. 

The  Maccdon,  that  out  of  Persia  chased 
Darius,  of  whose  power  all  .\sia  rong, 

I      In  the  riche  arke  [Chest]  Dan  Homer's  rimes  be  placed. 
Who  faincd  gestes  of  heathen  princes  song. 
What  holy  grave,  what  worthy  sepulture. 
To  Wyat's  Psalmcs  should  Christians  then  purchase  ? 
Where  he  doth  paint  the  lively  faith  and  pure  : 
The  stcdfast  hope,  the  swete  retumc  to  grace 
Of  just  David  by  jjcrfite  penitence. 
Where  rulers  may  see  in  a  inirrour  clere 
The  bitter  fmitc  of  false  concupiscence  : 
How  Jewry  bought  Uria's  deth  ful  dcre. 
In  princes  hartes  God's  scourge  imprinted  dcpe 
Ought  them  awake  out  of  their  sinlul  slcpc. 

Probably  the  last  lines  may  contain  an  oblique  allusion  to  some  of 
the  king's  amoars. 

'  Her  ingcr  drove  ms  ints  a  cnldcr  climate. 
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Some  passages  in  his  Description  of  tk*  rttlUjst  staifofn  Lovtr, 

are  pictures  of  the  heart,  and  touched  with  delicacy. 

I  wish  for  night,  more  covertly  to  pl.iine, 
And  me  wilhdrawe  from  every  haunted  place  ; 
Lest  by  my  chere'  my  chance  appeare  too  plalne. 
And  in  my  rayndc  I  mcsurc,  pace  by  pace, 

To  seke  the  place  where  1  myself  had  lost. 
That  day,  when  I  was  tangled  in  the  lace. 
In  seming  slack  that  knitteth  ever  most. 

Lo,  if  1  seke,  how  I  do  finde  my  sore ! 
And  if  I  flee,  I  carr>'with  me  still 
The  vcnom"d  shaft,  which  doth  its  force  restore 
By  haste  of  flight.     And  I  may  plainc  my  fill 
Unto  myself,  unlcssc  this  careful  song 
Print  in  your  hart  some  parcel  of  my  tcne,  [Sorrow.] 
For  I,  alas,  in  silence  all  to  long, 
Of  mine  old  hurt  yet  fele  the  wound  but  grene. 

Surrey's  talents,  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  beeti  e» 
fined  to  sentiment  and  amorous  lamentation,  were  adapted  ti  - 
tive  poetrj'  and  the  representations  of  rural  imagery.     A  w: 
that   viewed  the  beauties  of  nature   with   poetic    eyes,   ecu 
selected  the  vernal  objects  which  compose  the  following  exqi.... 

The  soole  season,  that  bud  and  blome  forth  brings, 
With  grene  hath  clad  the  hill,  and  eke  the  vale  ; 
The  nightingale  with  fethers  new  she  sings  ; 
The  turtle  to  her  n^ate  hath  told  her  (ale ; 
Somer  is  come,  for  every  spray  now  springs. 
The  hart  hath  hong  his  old  hed  on  the  pale  : 
The  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coatc  he  flings  : 
The  fishes  flete  with  new  repayred  scale  : 
The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  flings  : 
The  swift  swalow  pursueththe  Hies  smale  : 
The  busy  bee  her  hony  now  she  mings. 
Winter  is  worne  that  was  the  flowers  bale  [DcstnictionJ 

I  do  not  recollect  a  more  faitliful  and  finished  version  of  Martins 
Happy  Life  than  the  following. 

Martial,  the  thingcs  that  doe  attain 
The  happy  life,  be  these  1  finde. 
The  richesse  left,  not  got  with  pain, 
The  fruitfull  grounde,  the  quiet  minde. 
The  equall  frend,  no  grudge,  no  strife. 
No  charge  of  rule,  nor  govemauncc ; 
Without  disease,  the  healthful  life : 
The  household  of  continuance. 
The  diet  meane,  [Moderate]  no  delicate  hre, 
Trcwe  wisdom  joyndc  with  siinpicncsse ; 

1  Oeluivi«iu.  Looki. 
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The  night  discharged  of  all  care, 
Where  wine  the  wit  may  not  oppicsse. 
The  faithful  vile  uitbuul  dcbiilc 
Such  sleprs  m  m.iy  bcgilc  the  nijjhl : 
Contented  with  thine  ownc  estate, 
Ne  wish  for  death,  ne  fcarc  his  might 

But  Surrey  was  not  merely  the  poet  of  idleness  and  gallantry.  He 
was  fitted  both  from  nature  and  study,  for  the  more  soGd  and  laborious 
parts  of  literature.  He  translated  the  second  and  fourth  books  oj 
Virgil  into  blank  verse' :  and  it  seems  probable,  that  his  active  situa- 
tions of  life  prevented  hira  from  completing  a  design  of  translating 
the  whole  Eneid. 

This  is  the  first  composition  in  blank  verse,  extant  in  the  English 
language.  Nor  has  it  merely  the  relative  and  accidental  merit  of 
being  a  curiosity.  It  is  executed  with  great  Adclily,  yet  not  with  a 
prosaic  scrvihty.  TTie  diction  is  often  pocticil,  and  the  versification 
varied  with  proper  pauses.  This  is  the  description  of  Dido  and 
Eiicas  going  to  the  field,  in  the  fourth  book. 

At  the  threshold  of  her  chaumbcr-dore, 

The  Carthage  lords  did  on  the  Qucne  attend  : 

The  trampling  steed,  with  gold  and  purple  trapU 

Cliawing  the  foraing  bit  iher  fiercely  stood.  % 

Then  issued  she,  a«aylcd  with  great  train, 

Clflil  in  a  cloke  <jf  Tyre  embrawdered  richc. 

Her  quyvcr  hung  behinde  her  backe,  her  tresse 

Knotted  in  gold,  her  jnirplc  vesture  eke 

Buitncd  with  gtild.    The  Trojans  of  hex  train 

Before  her  go,  with  gl.idsom  lulus. 

Aeneas  rke,  the  goodliest  of  the  route, 

Makes  one  of  thcin,  And  joyneth  close  the  ihroltg. 

Lyke  when  Appollo  Icavcth  Lyci.o, 

His  wintring  place,  and  Xanthus'  stood  likewise^ 

To  visit  Delos,  his  mother's  mansion. 

Repairing  eft  and  furnishing  her  quire  : 

The  Candians,  and  the  folke  of  UiiODCS, 

With  painted  Agathyrsies,  slmute  and  cryc, 

Environing  the  altars  round  about; 

When  th.it  he  walks  upon  mount  C\Tithus' top, 

His  sparkled  trc-ssc  repressed  with  garlands  softe 

Of  tender  leaves,  and  trussed  up  in  golde : 

His  quivering'  dartcs  clattering  behind  bis  back. 

So  fresh  and  lustie  did  .Aeneas  seme. — 

But  to  thchils  and  wiklehultcs  when  they  came. 

From  the  rockes  top  the  driven  savage  rose. 

Loe  frnm  the  hills  abos-c,  on  thother  side. 

Through  the  wide  lawns  tliey  gan  to  take  their  course. 


1  Tt' ,- vwert firvi  prinivvl  in  1557-  i»n»o^ 

-  I'cf  iMfs  the  Inw  tiaaiof  a,  uuicmI  oT  tinvriift,  '  qui«cr  aiut  duu. 
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The  harts  likewise,  in  troupes  taking  their  flight, 
Raysing  the  dust,  the  mountain-fast  forsake. 
The  childe  lulus,  blithe  of  his  swift  stecde' 
Amids  the  plaiae,  now  pricks  by  them,  now  these  ; 
And  to  encounter,  wisheth  oft  in  mind, 
The  foming  bore,  in  sieede  of  fearfull  beasts. 
Or  lion  brown,  might  from  the  hill  descend. 

The  first  stages  of  Dido's  passion,  with  its  effects   on  the  luiif 
city,  are  thus  rendered. 

.\nd  when  they  al  were  gone 

And  the  dimme  moone  doth  eft  withold  her  light ; 
And  sliding  [Falling]  starrcs  provoked  unto  slepe  : 
Alone  she  mourncs  within  her  palace  voide. 
And  sits  her  downc  on  her  forsaken  bed  : 
And  absent  him  she  heares,  when  he  is  gone. 
And  seeth  eke.     Oft  in  her  lappc  she  holdes 
Ascanius,  trapped  by  his  father's  forme. 
So  to  begile  the  love  cannot  be  told^  ! 
The  turrettes  now  arise  not,  erst  begonne  : 
Neither  the  youth  wclde  armes,  nor  they  avance 
The  portes,  nor  other  mete  defence  for  warr. 
Broken  there  hang  the  workes,  and  mighty  frames 
Of  walles  high  raised,  thretening  the  skie. 

The  introduction  of  the  wooden  horse  into  Troy,  in  the  same  book, 

I  thus  described. 

We  cleft  the  walles,  and  closures  of  the  towne, 

Whereto  all  helpe  :  and  underset  the  feel 

With  sliding  rolles,  .and  bound  his  neck  with  ropes. 

The  fata]  gin  thus  ovcrclambe  our  walles, 

Stuft  with  armd  men  :  aliout  the  which  there  run 

Children  and  maides',  that  holy  carollcs  sang. 

And  well  were  they  whoes  hands  might  touch  the  conies '. 

With  thretning  chere,  thus  slidcd  through  our  town 

The  subtill  tree,  to  Pallas  temple-ward. 

O  native  land,  llion,  and  of  the  goddcs 

The  mansion  placce  !  O  warlik  walles  of  Troy  f 

Four  times  it  slopt  in  thentrie  of  our  gate. 

Four  times  the  harnesse  [arms]  clattcrd  in  the  wombt 

The  shade  of  Hector,  in  the  same  book,  thus  appears. 

Ah  me!    What  one?    That  Hector  how  unlike. 
Which  erst,  relumd  clad  with  Achilles  spoiles  I 

I  So  Milton  io  Comus,  t.  $9. 

— Frolick  of  hU  fuII-sniwD  iga 
•  Which  cannot,  &C. 
'  Tliat  is  Ilovi  and  Eirli,  /urn  i'»iu>//<iyur  futlot.    Atilimlly  CUU  (er  Cf/tfiymt  ■*■ 

miraincd  to  the  J'oung  of  thr  mnl'^  vct       I'Iuh.  ah 'vr.  we  lu;vr,   '(J,c  (,'•.  ^^   1  .',,.  ' ...  1 V 
or!i;inu!   Purr  Afcnnius       So  ihc    • 
ch.ipcl.     Ami  in  tlie  royal  kitch. 

Wf-itcm  couDlic*.  10  lhi«  day,   .V;  _         __   _     

Boy  wtl  a  ifaW.'— '  Mv  wifeis  biuuiiUi  tu  UU  ul  a  Ji/ajk/,  Su.  JU. 
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Or  when  he  threw  into  the  Grekish  shippes 
The  Trojan  llame  !     So  was  his  beard  ciclilcd. 
His  cnspcd  lockcs  al  clustrcd  with  his  blood  : 
\V'ilh  al  such  w<.iuii<Jes  as  many  he  received. 
About  the  wallcs  of  this  his  native  towne  ! 
Whom  franckly  thus,  methoujjht,  I  spake  unto, 
With  bitter  teres,  and  doleful!  deadly  voice. 

*  O  Trojan  light !     O  only  hope  of  thine  ! 

'  What  lettcs  so  long  thee  staid  ?     Or  from  what  costes, 
•Our most  desired  Hector,  dost  thou  come? 

*  Whom,  after  slaughter  of  our  many  h-cnds, 
'And  travail  of  thy  people,  and  thy  townc, 

'  Alweried,  (loff^ ')  how  gladly  we  behold  ! 
•What  sory  chaunce  hath  stained  thy  lively  face? 

*  Or  why  see  I  these  woundes,  alas  so  wide  ." 
He  answcard  nought,  nor  in  my  vain  demaundes 
Abode  :  but  from  the  bottom  of  the  brcst 
Sighing  he  sayd  :  '  Flee,  (lee,  O  goddesse  son  I 

'  Arid  save  thee  from  the  furie  of  this  flame  !' 

This  was  a  noble  attempt  to  break  the  bondage  of  rhyme.  But 
blank  verse  was  now  growing  fashionable  in  the  Italian  poctr)-,  the 
scliool  of  Surrey.  Felice  Figlinei,  a  Sanese,  and  Surrey's  cotcmpo- 
mrv',  in  his  admirable  Italian  commentary  on  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle, 
entitled  Filososia  Morale  sopra  il  Libri  d'  Ethica  d'Aris- 
TOTII.E,  declaims  against  the  barbarity  of  rhyme,  and  strongly  recom- 
mends a  total  rejection  of  this  Gothic  ornament  to  his  countrymen. 
He  enforces  his  precept  by  his  own  example  ;  and  translates  all  Aris- 
totle's quotations  from  Homer  and  Euripides  into  verse  without  rhyme. 
Gonsalvo  Perez,  the  learned  secretary  to  Philip  of  Spain,  had  also 
recently  translated  Homer's  Odyssey  into  Spanish  blank-verse.  How 
much  the  excellent  Roger  Ascham  approved  of  Surrey's  disuse  of 
rhyme  in  this  translation  from  Virgil,  appears  from  the  following  pas- 
sage in  his  Scholemaster,  written  about  the  year  1 566'.  '  The  noble 
•lord  Thomas  earle  of  Surrey,  first  of  all  ENGLiSHME>f,  in  trans- 
'  lating  the  fourth  [and  second]  booke  of  Virgjll  :  and  Gonsalvo  Perez, 
'that  excellent  learned  man,  and  secretarie  to  king  Philip  of  Spayne*, 
'in  translating  the  Ulvsses  of  Homer  out  of  the  Grceke  into  Spanish, 
'have  both  by  good  judgement  avoyded  the  FAULT  OF  RVMING. — The 
'spj'ing  of  this  fault  now  is  not  the  curiositic  of  English  eyes,  but  even 
'  the  good  judgement  also  of  the  best  that  write  in  these  da  yes  in  Itahe. 
'  — And  you,  that  be  able  to  understand  no  more  than  ye  find  in  the 
'  Italian  tong  :  and  never  went  further  than  the  scboole  of  PETRARCH 

"  I  Vnflw  rrf  no  FnHtOi  critic  1>c«dn.  who  ha?  mcfiliencd  Surrey's  Vjrril,  except  BoIlO^ 

•  K  •      '  •■"    r 

;n>  D.  gwMftiy 

In  wli:c!i   j^x.  !Kim  Tc."niin<:r>(i.   (;ir   aiiii'.i  '.\<;"f    ^ir    H  ill.  ml  L ceil  10  luJ  unqyilimiot and 
£riciid«bip.    Lj'iATou  Lis.  L'rr.  ^  sj8  b.  edit  LooU.  ijSt. 
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'  and  Ariosto  abroade,  or  else  of  Craucer  at  home,  lliough  rm 
'  have  pleasure  to  wander  blindlie  still  in  your  foule  v. 
'not  others,  that  seeUc,  as  wise  men  have  done    i 
'faykest  and  RYGUTKST  way. — And  therefore,  ev'cn  as   \'i: 
'  Horace  deserve  most  worlhie  praysc,  lh:it  they,  spying  the   i 
'ncss  in  Ennius  and  Plautus,  by  trewe  imitation  of  Homer  .Tin 
'  pides,  brought  poetrie  to  the  same  perfectncs  in  Latin  as  i: 
'  Greekc,  even    so   tliose,  that    by    the  same   way    would    i: 
'THEIR  TONG  and  country,  deserve  rather  thankes  than  di-^/i! 

The  revival  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  in  Italy,  c\ 
learned  men  of  that  country  to  copy  the  Roman  versificatii 
sequently  banished  the  old  Leonine  Latin  verse.  The  s.; 
idea  operated  in  some  degree  on  the  vernacular  poetry  oi  ii.ii).  jn 
the  year  152S,  Trissino  published  his  Italia  Liiikrata  Dt  GoTt,  «r, 
Italy  delivered  from  tiik  Goths,  an  heroic  poem, 
written  in  imitation  of  the  Iliad,  without  either  rhyme,  . 
machineries  of  the  Gothic  romance.  Trissino's  design  u  i 
the  Th'RZA  Rima  of  Dante.  We  do  not,  however,  find,  v. 
from  the  facility  with  which  the  Italian  tongue  falls  into  rli 
ibc  best  and  established  Italian  poets  wrote  in  the  stanzj 
efforts  to  restore  blank-verse,  produced  any  lasting  effects  in 
(jrcss  of  the  Italian  poetry.  It  is  very  probable,  that  this  spc 
the  Eneid  in  blank-verse  by  Surrey,  led  the  way  to  Abraham  FJeroii 
blank-verse  translation  of  Virgil's  Bucolics  and  Geon^jcs,  although  d( 
in  Alexandrines,  published  in  the  year  1589.     [London,  4to.j 

Lord  Surrey  wrote  many  other  English  poems  which  were  nertr 
published,  and  arc  now  perhaps  entirely  lost.  He  translated  the 
Ecclesiastes  of  Solomon  into  English  verse.  This  piece  is  cited  io 
the  Preface  to  the  Translation  of  the  Psalms,  printed  at  Londoa  in 
1567.  He  also  tanslated  a  few  of  the  Psalms  into  metre.  These  v«r» 
sions  of  Scripture  shew  that  he  was  a  friend  to  the  reformation.  Ataoag 
his  works  arc  also  recited,  a  Poem  on  Iiii  friend  the  yen  ij 

Richmond,  an  Exhortation  to  the  citizens  of  London,  a  Ti  •<( 

Uoccace's  Epistle  to  Pinus,  and  a  sett  of  Latin  epistles, 
preserved  a  poetical  Epitaph,  written  by  Surrey  on  sir  Th 
his  faithful  retainer  and  constant  iUtcndant,  which  was  once  in  Lju)>- 
beth-church  ;  and  which,  for  its  affection  and  elegance,  deserves  to  be 
printed  among  the  earl's  poems.     I  will  quote  a  few  lines. 

Shclion  for  love,  Surrey  for  lord  thee  chase  [chose] : 
(Aye  me,  %vhile  life  did  List  th.at  le:i;-;»e  was  tender .') 
Tracing  whose  steps,  thou  sawcst  Kclsall  bl.isc, 
Laundersc)'  burnt,  and  batlcrd  Ikillcyn's  render.    [Surrender.] 
At  Mortrell  gatci',  hop>clcss  of  all  recure, 

B.  ii.  p.  54.  h.  55.  a.  cdi   1589. 
*  Xowiu  uutcn  t)y  lord  Surrey  w  the  Uolognc  ejrp««iuiaiu 
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Thine  carle  halfc  dcnd  gave  in  thy  hnnd  his  Will ; 
VVliich  cause  did  thee  this  pining  denth  procure, 
Ere  summers  foure  tymcs  seven  thou  couldsl  fuIAlL 
Ah,  CIcre  !  if  love  had  booted  care  or  cost. 
Heaveti  had  not  wonne,  nor  earth  so  timely  lost' ! 

John  Clerc,  who  travelled  into  Italy  w-ith  Pace,  an  eminent  lingtiist 
of  those  times,  and  secretary  to  Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk  father  of  lord 
Surrey,  in  a  dedication  to  the  latter,  prefixed  to  his  Tkei'ISE  of 
NoBlLlTlE  printed  at  London  in  1 543',  has  mentioned,  with  the  highest 
commendations,  many  translations  done  by  Surrey,  from  the  Latin, 
Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  languages.  But  these  it  is  probable  were 
nothing  more  than  juvenile  exercises. 

Surrc)',  for  his  justness  of  thought,  correctness  of  style,  and  purity  of 
expression,  may  justly  be  pronounced  the  first  English  d.-usicil  poet. 
He  unquestionably  is  the  first  polite  writer  of  lovc-vcrses  in  our  lan- 
l^jguagc.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  there  is  a  striking  native 
beauty  in  some  of  our  love-verses  written  much  earlier  than  Surrey's. 
But  in  the  most  savage  ages  and  countries,  rude  nature  has  taught 
elegance  to  the  lover. 


SECTION     X  X  X  \'  II  I. 

With  Surrey's  Poems,  Tottel  has  joined,  in  his  editions  of  1557  and 
1565,  the  SoNGES  and  Sonnettes  of  sir  Thomas  Wyat  the  elder,  nnd 
of  Uncertain  Auctours. 

W>-at  was  of  Allington-castle  in  Kent,  which  he  magnificently  re- 
paired, nnd  was  educated  in  both  our  universities.  But  hischiefand  most 
splendid  accomplishments  were  derived  from  his  travels  into  various 
parts  of  Europe,  which  he  frequently  visited  in  the  qu.ility  of  an  envoy. 
He  was  endeared  to  Henrj'  VII  I.,  who  did  not  always  act  from  caprice, 
for  his  fidelity  and  success  in  the  execution  of  public  business,  his  skill 
in  arms,  literature,  familiarity  with  languages,  and  lively  conversation. 
Wood,  who  degrades  every  thing  by  poverty  of  style  and  improper  re- 
presentations, says,  that  *  the  king  was  in  a  high  manner  delighted 
•with  his  av'//y  jfsfs.'  [Ath.  Oxon.  i.  51.]  It  is  not  perhaps  impro- 
bable, that  Henry  was  as  much  pleased  with  his  repartees  as  his 
politics.  He  is  reported  to  have  occasioned  the  rcfonnation  by  a  joke, 
and  to  have  planned  the  fall  of  cardinal  Wolscy  by  a  seasonable  story". 
But  he  had  almost  lost  his  popularity,  either  from  an  intimacy  with 

- "1    I*rinte<l  u  Sa»<^!cm-^^,  vrr>- 4>A. 
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queen  Anne  Bol'^Ti,  which  was  cnHcd  ■  connection,  or  the  t 
cabals  of  bishop  Bonner,  who  could  not  bear  his  politicat  sup 
Yet   his  prudence  and   integrity,   no    less  than    the    powers 
orator>',  justified  his  innocence.     He  laments   his  severe  and  1 
imprisonment  on   that  trj-ing  occasion,  in  a  sonnet  addressed  I 
Francis  lir)'an  :  insinuating  his  solicitude,  that   althoii>;h  fKe  ' 
would  be  healed,  the  scar  would  remain,  and  that  to  f  • 
the  accusation  would  avail  but  little,  while  the  thoughts  - 
accused  were  still   fresh  in  remembrance.  (_It  is  a  con 
that  ho  died  abroad  of  the  plague  in  an  embassy  to  Char: 
sent  to  conduct  that  emperor's  ambassador  from  Falmouth  to  lj:>s 
rom  100  eager  and  a  needless  desire  of  executing  his  commission  1 
Ispatch  and  punctuality,  he  caught  a  fever  by  riding  in  a  hot^ 
.nd  in  his  return  died  on  the  road  at  Shirburn,  where  he  was  1 
in   the  great  convcntu.il  church,  in  the  year   1541,     TTje  next  jcs, 
Lcland  published  a  book  of  Latin  verses  on  his  death,  with  a  woodd 
print  of  his   head  prefixed,  probably  done  by  Holbein'.      It  i»ill  I* 
pcrfluous  to  transcribe  the  paneg>'rics  of  his  cotemporirics,  after  \M 
comium  of  lord  Surrey,  in  which  his  amiable  character  owes  nWt 
to  truth,  than  to  the  graces  of  poetry,  or  to  the  flattery  of  fricndsliifk 

We  must  agree  with  a  critic  above  quoted,  that  Wyat  co-oocratel 
with  .Surrey,  in  having  corrected  the  roughness  of  our 
IJut  VVynt,  although  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  Ci.. 
fiers   of  his  age,  is   confessedly   inferior  to  Surrey    in    It.trntuuy  ■i 
numbers,  perspicuity  of  expression,  and  facility  of  phrascnlogr.      S<^ 
is  he  equal  to  Surrey  in  elegance  of  sentiment,  in  natur. 
lity.     His  feelings  are  disguised  by  afl'ectation,  and  obs>:i 
ccit.     His  declarations  of  passion  are  embarrassed  by  wit  an.' 
and  his  style  is  not  intelligible,  in  proportion  as  it  is  careless  ..... . 

adorned.}  His  compliments,  Ukc  the  modes  of  behaviour  in  that 
are  ccrerhonious  and  strained.  He  has  too  much  art  as  a  lover,! 
too  little  as  a  poet.  His  gallantries  are  laboured,  and  his  \-ersificaiiaa 
negligent  The  truth  is^  his  genius  was  of  the  m'-''  --■'  ■  •  - - 
species  :  and  his  poems  abound  more  in  good  sense, 
valiuns  on  life,  than  in  pathos  or  imagination.  Yet  tiicri^  is  t  cl-^.-w 
of  lytic  sweetness  in  the  following  lines  to  his  lute,  in  which.  Tit 
loxfr  compiaineth  of  the  unkindness  of  his  love. 

My  Lute  awake,  pcrforme  the  last 
Labour,  that  thou  and  I  shall  wast  ; 
And  end  th:u  I  h.ivc  now  begonnc  ; 
And  when  this  song  is  sung  and  past^ 
My  lute  be  still,  for  I  have  done. 

As  to  be  heard  where  care  is  none, 
As  leade  to  grave  in  marble  stone  ; 

1  N;ENM  m  wifrttm  T.  Viali,  land.  is^i.  tfa.    LcLuitl't  Ekcom.  p>  3^ 
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My  song-,  now  pcarse  her  han  as  sonc 
Should  we  then  sigh,  or  sing,  or  mone? 
No.  no,  my  lute,  for  I  have  done. 

The  rockcs  do  not  so  cruelly 
Repulse  the  waves  continually, 
As  she  my  sute  and  affection  : 
So  th.-it  I  am  past  remedy. 
Whereby  [wherefore]  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

Proudo  of  the  spoilc  which  thou  has  gottc 
Ol  simple  hartes,  through  Loves  sliutte, 
By  whom  unkinde  thou  hast  them  uonne  ; 
Thinke  not  he  hath  his  bowe  forijotte, 
Although  my  lute  and  1  have  done. 

Ven>;eancc  shall  fiill  on  thy  disdninc. 
That  makcst  but  game  on  earnest  painc  : 
Thinke  not  alone  under  the  sunne 
Unquit  (free]  to  cause  thy  lovers  plaine : 
Although  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

May  chaunce  thee"  lie  withered  and  olde 
In  winter  nightes  that  are  so  colde. 
Plaining  in  vaine  unto  the  mone  [moon]: 
Thy  wishes  then  dare  not  be  toldc  : 
Care  then  who  list,  for  1  have  done. 

And  then  may  chaunce  thee  to  repent 
The  time  that  thou  hast  lost  and  spent, 
To  cause  thy  lovers  sighe  and  swowne  ; 
Then  shalt  thou  know  beautie  but  lent. 
And  wish  and  want  as  1  h-ive  done. 

Now  cease  my  lute,  this  is  the  last 
Labour,  that  thou  and  1  sh.all  wast  ; 
And  ended  is  that  that  we  begonnc. 
Now  is  this  song  both  song  and  past, 
My  lute  be  still,  for  I  have  done. 

Otir  author  has  more  imitations,  and  even  translations,  from  the 
Italian  poets  than  Surrey :  and  he  seems  to  have  been  more  fond  of 
Iheir  conceits,  Petrarch  has  described  the  perplexities  of  a  lover's 
tnind,  and  his  struggles  betwixt  hope  and  despair,  a  subject  most 
fertile  of  sentiment.!]  complaint,  by  a  combination  of  contrarieties,  a 
species  of  wit  highly  relished  by  the  Italians.  I  am,  says  he,  neither 
mt  peace  nor  war.  I  bum,  and  I  frccie.  I  soar  to  heaven,  and  yet 
grovel  on  the  earth.  I  can  hold  nothing,  and  yet  grasp  every  thing. 
My  prison  is  neither  shut,  nor  is  it  opened.  I  see  without  eyes,  and  I 
complain  without  a  voice.  I  laugh,  and  I  weep.  I  live,  and  am  dead. 
Laura,  to  what  a  condition  am  I  reduced,  by  your  cruelty  I 

Pace  non  tn)vo,  c  non  ho  da  far  gucrra  ; 

E  tcmo,  c  spcro,  cd  ardo,  e  son  en  un  ghiaccio : 
£  volo  sopra'l  ciclo,  e  giaccio  in  terra  ; 

'  It  may  dune*  you  RMf.  &c. 
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E  nulla  stringo,  e  tutto  Tmondo  abrAkc.-ci. 
Tal  m'ha  in  pri^non,  che  non  m'apre  nc  fcrra'  { 
Ne  per  sno  mi  rittien,  ne  scioglie  il  laccio  ; 
E  non  m'uccidc  Amor,  e  non  mi  sferra  ; 

Ni  mi  viiol  vivo,  ni  mi  trae  d'impaccio. 
Vcggio  senz'  occhi,  e  non  h.-   '- ,  c  griclo  j 

E  bramo  di  pt-rir,  e  ch 

Ed  ho  in  odio  mc  stcsso.  v ,  .iltrui  : 

Pascomi  di  dolor,  piangcndo  rida 

Egualmeme  mi  spiace  monc.  e  vha  : 

In  questo  stato  son,  Uonna,  per  vui'. 

Wyat  has  thus  copied  this^nnet  of  epigrams,  j 

I  finde  no  peace,  and  all  my  warrc  is  done  : 

I  fear  and  hope,  1  bume  and  frese  likewyse  r 

I  (lye  aloft,  and  yet  cannot  ar>'se ; 

And  nought  1  have,  and  at  the  world  1  season  ; 

That  lockes'  nor  losclb,  [nor]  holdcth  mc  in  prison* 

And  holdcs  mc  not,  yet  can  I  scape  no  wise  ; 

Nor  lettcs  mc  live,  nor  dye,  at  my  devise. 

And  yet  of  death  it  giveth  mc  occasion. 

Without  eye  1  se,  without  tong  I  plaj-ne : 

I  wish  to  perish,  yet  I  askc  for  helth  ; 

I  love  another,  and  I  hate  myselfc  ; 

I  fcde  me  in  sorow,  and  laugh  in  all  my  puiae, 

Lo  thus  displcascth  mc  both  death  and  life 

And  my  delight  is  causer  of  this  strife. 

It  was  from  the  capricious  and  over-strained  invention  of  the  Ictfin 
poets,  that  Wyat  was  taught  to  torture  the  passion  of  love  h-  — '-- 
and  intricate  comparisons,  and  unnatural  allusions.    At  one  t 
love  is  a  galley  steered  by  cruelty  through  stormy  seas  and  dan^m^cs 
rocks  ;  the  sails  torn  by  the  blast  of  tempestuous  sighs,  aod  the  at' 
dage  consumed  by  incessant  showers  of  tears  :  a  cloud  of  g  1   ' 
velopcs  the  stars,  reason  is  drowned,  and  the  heaven  is  at  a  c: 
[fol.  22.]    At  another  [fol.  35.]  it  is  a  spring  trickling  froif 
of  the  iVIps,  which  gathering  force  in  its  fall,  at  length  1. 
the  plain  beneath  [fol.  25.]     Sometimes,  it  is  a  gun,  which  bcii 
charged,  expands  the  flame  within  itself,  and  bursts  in  pieces  [ 
Sometimes   it  is  like   a  prodigious   mountain,   which   is   pcri-  im 
weeping  in  copious  fountains,  and  sending  forth  sighs  from  itst•.f^  jji ; 
which  bears  more  leaves  than  fruits  :  which  breeds  wild-beasts,  tlw 
proper  emblems  of  rage,  and  harbours  birds  that  are  always  singing 
[fol.  36.]    In  another  of  his  sonnets,  he  says,  that  all  nature  sympa- 
tliiscs  with  his  passion.     The  woods  resound  his  elegies,  the  rivets 

*'T)iu>  (lannge  U  taken  from  Mewen  Jordi.  a  Provencal  poet  of  Valencu. 

*  Sonn.  ciii.  There  is  a  Sonnet  in  imitation  of  ihi*,  tmong  thme  of  lh»  ITMCUTjilfl 
Ai-tTr.i:^*  t4t  the  enj  of  Surrey's  Poenvj,  fol  107.  And  ilk  D««iMn*a  I\>bjo,  81  & 
Cas;on.  viii,  p.  to8.  ^Ih  edit.  l.oncL  1631.  i3mo. 

'  Tliat  wliicli  lockA,  1.  e.  a  key. 
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I  tlieir  course  to  hear  him  complain,  and  the  grass  weeps  in  dew. 
hesc  t)ioughls  arc  common  and  fantastic.  But  he  adds  an  image 
which  Is  new,  and  has  much  nature  and  sentiment,  although  not  well 
expressed. 

The  hugy  okes  have  rored  in  the  winde, 

Echc  thing,  methought,  complaining  in  theyr  kinde. 

Iiis  is  a  touch  of  the  pensive.    And  the  apostrophe  which  follows  is 
tiral  and  simple. 

Ah  stony  hart,  who  hath  thus  framed  thee 

So  cruel,  that  are  clothed  with  beautie  I  [fol.  24.] 

Dd  there  is  much  strength  in  these  lines  of  the  lover  to  his  bed. 

The  place  of  slepe,  wherein  I  do  but  w.ike, 

Besprent  with  tears,  my  bed,  I  thee  forsake  !  [fol.  25.] 

lit   such  passages  as  these  arc  not  the  general  characteristics  of 
ITyal's  poetry.     They  strike  us  but  seldom,  amidst  an  impracticable 
fiass  of  forced  reflections,  hyperbolical  metaphors,  and  complaints  that 
move  nn  compassion. 

But  Wyat  appears  a  much  more  pleasing  writer,  when  he  moralises 
on  the  felicities  of  retirement,  and  attacks  the  vanities  and  vices  of  a 
court,  with  the  honest  indignation  of  an  independent  philosopher,  and 
the  freedom  and  pleasantry  of  Horace.  Three  of  his  political  epistles 
arc  professedly  written  in  this  strain,  two  to  John  Poincs',  and  the 
other  to  sir  Francis  Bryan  :  and  we  must  regret,  that  he  has  not  Icfk 
mure  pieces  in  a  style  of  composition  for  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
eminently  qualified.  In  one  of  the  epistles  to  Poines  on  the  life  of  a 
courtier,  arc  these  spirited  and  manly  reflections. 

Myne  ownc  John  Poines,  since  ye  dclite  to  know 

The  causes  why  that  homewarde  1  me  drawe. 

And  flee  the  prease  [press]  of  courtes,  where  so  they  go*; 

Rather  than  to  live  thrall  under  the  awe 

Of  lordly  looks,  WTuppcd  within  my  cloke  ; 

To  will  and  lust  Icammg  to  set  a  law  : 

It  is  not  that,  because  I  scome  or  mocke 

The  power  of  them,  whom  Fortune  here  hath  lent 

Charge  over  us.  of  Right  [justice]  to  strike  the  stroke 

But  true  it  is,  that  1  h.ive  .-UwajTS  ment 

Lesse  to  esteemc  them,  (than  the  common  sort) 

Of  outwarde  thinges  that  judge,  in  their  enlcnt, 

Without  rcgnrdc  what  inward  doth  resort. 

1  graunt  sometime  of  glor>-  that  the  fire 

Doth  touch  my  heart.     Me  list  not  to  report* 

Blame  by  honour,  nor  honour  to  desire. 

But  how  can  I  this  honour  now  attaine, 


*  Ue  wctm  (o  have  ^ 
>  11>c  cvwrt  waa  pci , 
'To  <pcak  (ftvounb  > 


'  .-ibmit  Ibc  omirl.    t.tr*  of  Sir  "nio.  Fopft,  pi  4& 
>^  (ram  one  poWc  to  another. 
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That  cannot  die  the  colour  black  a  liar? 
My  Poincs,  1  cannot  frame  tny  tune  to  fain^ 
To  cloke  llie  truth,  &c 

In  pursuit  of  this  argument,  he  declares  his  indisposition  and  ia>t^ 
lily  to  disguise  the  truth,  and  to  flatter,  by  a  variety  of  instonca. 
Among  others,  he  protests  he  cannot  prefer  Chaucer's  TaUE  of  SB 
THOPas  to  his  Pai^MON  and  Arcite. 

Pmysc  SIR  Thopas  for  a  noble  tale, 
And  scome  the  Story  that  the  Knight  tolde ; 
Praise  him  for  counsell  that  is  dronke  of  ale  : 
Grinne  when  he  laiighcs,  that  beareih  all  the  sway  ; 
Frowne  when  he  frowncs,  and  gn  >ne  when  he  is  pale : 
On  others  lust  to  hang  both  night  and  day,  &c 

I  mention  this  circumstance  about  Chaucer,  to  shew  the  estran  ii 
which  the  Knight's  Tale,  that  noble  epic  poem  of  the  datk  apv 
was  held  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II.,  by  men  of  taste. 

The  poet's  execration  of  flatterers  and  courtiers  is  contrasted  wi* 
the  following  entertaining  picture  of  his  own  private  lin-  :!n.i  hi-tI 
enjoyments  at  Allingham-castle  in  Kent. 

This  is  the  cause  that  I  could  never  yet 

Hang  on  their  sleeves,  that  weigh,  as  thou  maist  se^ 

A  chippe  of  chaunce  more  than  a  poimde  of  wit : 

This  mnketh  me  at  home  to  hunt  and  hawke, 

And  in  fowle  wether  at  my  bookc  to  sit ; 

In  frost  and  snowe  then  with  my  bow  to  staike  j 

No  man  doth  marke  whercso  I  ride  or  go  ; 

In  lusly  leas*  at  liberty  I  waike : 

And  of  these  newes  I  fele  no  weale  nor  wo : 

Save  that  a  clogge  doth  hange  yet  at  my  hele* ; 

No  force  for  that,  for  it  is  ordered  so, 

That  I  may  leape  both  hedge  and  dike  ful  wele. 

I  am  not  now  in  Frauncc,  to  judge  the  wine.  Sec 

But  I  am  here  in  Kent  and  Chrisicndome, 

Among  the  Muses,  where  I  reade  and  rime  ; 

Where  if  thou  list,  mine  ownc  John  Poines  to  conic, 

Thoti  shalt  be  judge  how  do  I  spcnde  my  time.    [Fol.  47,3 
In  another  epistle  to  John  Poines,  on  the  security  and  happlncst  rf 
a  moderate  fortune,  he  vcrsifles  the  fable  of  the  City  and  CoSBliy 
Mouse  with  much  humour. 

My  mother's  maidcs,  when  they  do  sowe  and  spinne, 
They  sing  a  song  made  of  the  feldishe  mouse,  &c 

This  fable  appositely  suggests  a  train  of  sensible  and  pointed  obserrtH 
tions  on  the  we.ikness  of  human  conduct,  and  the  dclusira  piaos 
of  hfe. 

'  In  laree  MAt.    Over  fniitful  crnundt. 

s  ProhaUv  he  alludes  to  some  oriicc  u>hich  he  n31  held  at  court ;  ftnd  which 
called  hiiai  W  not  too  (hxiueiitly,  Iroin  the  esuntiy. 
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Alas,  my  Poincs,  how  men  do  scke  the  best, 
And  iindc  the  worse  by  erroiir  as  they  stray  ; 
And  no  marvdl,  wlicn  sight  is  so  opprcst, 
And  blindes  the  guide  :  anonc  out  of  the  way 
Gocth  guide  and  all,  in  seking  quiet  lyfe.  . 
O  wretched  myndcs  !     There  is  no  golde  that  may 
Graunt  that  you  seke:  no  warre,  no  peace,  no  strife: 
No,  no,  although  thy  head  were  hoopt  with  goldc  : 
Scijaunt  at  mace,  with  hawbcrt',  sworde,  nor  knife, 
Cannot  repulse  the  care  that  folow  shouldc. 
Echc  kinde  of  life  hath  with  him  his  disease  : 
Live  in  delitcs,  even  as  thy  lust  would, 
And  thou  shalt  finde,  when  lust  doth  most  thee  please. 
It  irkcth  strait,  and  by  itself  doth  fade. 
A  small  thing  is  it,  that  may  thy  minde  appease? 
None  of  you  al  there  is  that  is  so  madde, 
To  seke  for  grapes  on  brambles  or  on  breeres ; 
Nor  nonne,  I  trowe,  that  hath  a  wit  so  badde, 
To  sett  his  hay  for  conneyes  oer  rivcrcs. 
Nor  yet  set  not  a  drag  net  for  a  hare  : 
And  yet  the  thing  that  most  is  your  desire 
You  do  raisseke,  with  more  travell  and  care. 
Make  plainc  thine  hart,  that  it  be  not  knotted 
With  hope  or  drcade  :  and  se  thy  will  be  bare  [free] 
From  all  affects  [passions],  whom  vice  hath  never  sjiottcd. 
Thyself  content  with  that  is  thee  assindc  ;  [assignedj 
And  use  it  wcl  that  is  to  the  allotted. 
Then  seke  no  more  out  of  thyself  to  fyndc, 
The  thing  that  thou  hast  sought  so  long  before, 
For  thou  shalt  feele  it  sticking  in  thy  mynde. 

hese  Platonic  doctrines  are  closed  with  a  beautiful  application  of 
"rfituc  personified,  and  introduced  in  her  irresistible  charms  of  visible 
iuty.     For  those  who  deviate  into  vain  and  vicious  pursuits, 

None  other  paine  pray  I  for  them  to  be. 

But  when  the  rage  doth  Icade  them  from  the  right. 

That,  loking  backwarde,  ViRTt'E  they  may  sc 

Even  as  she  is,  so  goodly  fairc  and  bright  I  [Fol.  45,  4fiJ 

^iih  these  disinterested  strains  we  may  join  the  following  single 
,  called  The  Courtiers  Life. 

In  court  to  serve,  decked  with  freshe  aray, 

Of  sugrcd  meates  feeling  the  swetc  rep.iste ; 

The  life  in  b.ankcl5.  and  sundry  kindes  nf  play, 

Amid  the  prcasc  of  worldly  lookcs  to  waste  : 

Hath  with  it  joinde  oft  times  such  bitter  taste^ 
That  whoso  joycs  such  kind  of  life  to  hold, 
In  prison  joyes,  fettered  with  cbaines  of  gold.  [Fol.  44.'] 

yat  may  Justly  be  deemed  the  first  polished  English  satiristV  I ' 


llben     A  |ande  of  ^uanU,  &c.    The  rittiiol  •Uiuigo  is  otmwu. 
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am  of  opinion,  that  he  mistook  his  talents  when,  in  coi — '■'  -  -  ^ 
the  mode,  he  became  a  sonncttcer  ;  and,  if  we  may  Ju- 
instances,  th.1t  he  was  likely  to  have  treated  Any  c    ' 
more  success  than  that  of  love.     His  abilities  were 
applied  in  fabricating  fine  speeches  to  an  obdurate  mi: 
following  little  ode,  or  rather  epigram,  on  a  very  diffc. 
there  is  great  simplicity  and  propriety,  together  with  a  sUaiu  OJ  p-ri-rr 
allusion.     It  is  on  his  relu.-n  from  Spain  into  England. 
Tagus  farcwel.  that  westward  with  thy  stremes 
Turnes  up  the  graines  of  gold  al  redy  tride  .'    [Pure  gold] 
For  I  with  spurre  and  saylc  go  scke  the  Temcs,  [  Thames] 
Gainward  the  sunne  that  shewcs  her  welthy  pride  : 
And  to  the  town  that  Brutus  sought  by  drcmcs', 
Like  bended  moone^  that  Icancs  her  lusty'  side  ; 
My  king,  my  countrcy  I  seko,  for  whom  I  live  : 
O  mighty  Jove,  the  windes  for  this  me  give.  [FoL  44.} 

Among  Wyal's  poems  is  an  unfinished  translation,  in 
verse,  of  the  Song  of  lopas  in  the  first  book  of  Virgil's   ! 
49.]     Wyat's  and  Surrey's  versions  from  Virgil  arc   th.. 
translations  in  English  of  an  ancient  classic  poet  :  and  tli 
toms  of  the  restoration  of  the  study  of  the  Roman  writers,  ai 
revival  of  elegant  literature.     A  version  of  David's  Psa]m<;  '-^ 
highly  extolled  by  lord  Surrey  and  Leland.     But  Wyat's 
PKNITESTIAL  PSALMS  secms  to  be  a  separate  work  from  ,..- 
tion  of  the  whole  Psaltery,  and  probably  that  which  is  pr 
Surrey,  in  an  ode  above  quoted,  and  entitled.  Praise  0/ certain 
ofDavid^lianslaUdbySirT.  Wyat  the  ehifr.     [Fol.  16.]     T. 
printed  with  this  title,  in  1 549.     '  Ccrtaine  Ps.almes  choi 
'  Psalmes  of  David  commonly  called  vij  penytenliall  Psa 
'  into   Englishe  meter   by    sir   Thomas   W)-at  knyght, 
'  added  a  prolog  of  the  auclhore  before  every  Psaltnc   ■ 
'  and  profettablc  to  the  godly  reader.     Imprinted  .it  Lon^ 
'  Churchyarde  at  the   sygnc  of  the  starre  by  Thomas    1 
'  John  Harryngton,  cum  previlcgio  ad  imprimcndum  solum,  M 
Leland  seems  to  speak  of  the  larger  version. 

Transtulit  in  nostram  Davidis  carmina  linguam, 

Et  numeros  magna  reddidit  arte  pares. 
Non  morietur  OPUS  tersum,  spectabile,  sacTum. 

But  this  version,  with  that  of  Surrey  mentioned  above,  i$  now  \\ 
and  the  pious  Thomas  .Sternhold  and  John  Hopkins  are  the  only 
mortal  translators  of  D.ivid's  Psalms. 
A  similarity,  or  rather  sameness  of  studies,  as  it  is  a  proof^  so  pa^ 

M  tradition  in  Oct->rrr-v  nf  ^T'^n^lOlI^h. 

*Thc  old  city  from  the  tivcr  .-.cpeurcd  in  the  sKapc  of  *  crcnocnt. 

'Strong,  flouribhinK,  popii)ou>,  &c. 

'Holtiiubcil  CiikoMCUi  Ui.  v-  VI^  wL  •. 
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|»  it  was  the  cliief  cement,  of  that  inviolable  friendship  which  is  said 
.  have  subsisted  between  Wyat  and  Surrey.     The  principal  subject  of 

«r  poeir)'  was  the  same  :  and  they  both  treated  the  passion  of  love 
iUie  spirit  of  the  kalian  poets,  and  as  professed  disciples  of  Petrarch. 
^cy  were  .ilike  devoted  to  tlie  melioration  of  their  native  tongue,  and 
I  atuiinmcnt  of  the  elegancies  of  composition.     They  were  both  en- 

jed  in  ir.inslalint;  Virgil,  and  in  rcndcriuij  select  ponions  of  Scri|i- 
■rc  into  English  metre. 


SECTION    XXXIX. 

'o  the  poems  of  Surrey  and  Wyat  arc  annexed,  as  I  have  before 
hinted,  in  Totlel's  editions,  those  of  uncertain  authors'.  This  latter 
collection  forms  the  first  printed  pocticiU  miscellany  in  the  English 
language  :  although  very  early  MSS.  miscellanies  of  that  kind  are  not 
ancommon.  Many  of  these  pieces  are  much  in  the  manner  of  Surrey 
and  Wyat,  which  was  the  fashion  of  the  limes.  They  are  all  anony- 
us  ;  but  probably,  sir  Francis  lJr)'an,  George  Boleyn  carl  of  Roch- 
,  and  lord  Vaulx,  all  professed  rhymers  and  sonnet-writers,  were 
contributors, 
Drayton,  in  his  elegy  To  his  dfitrly  Im'ed friend  W^'^Vi  REYNOLDS 
OF  Poets  and  Poesie,  seems  to  have  blended  all  the  several 
collections  of  which  Tollell's  volume  consists.  After  Chaucer  he 
says, 

They  with  the  Muses  who  conversed,  were 
That  princely- Surrey,  early  in  the  time 
Of  the  eighth  Henry,  who  was  then  the  prime 
Of  England's  noble  youth.    With  him  there  came 
Wyat,  with  reverence  whom  we  still  do  name 
Amongst  our  poets  :  Drjan  had  a  share 
With  tlic  two  former,  which  accounted  are 
That  time's  best  Makers,  and  the  authors  were 
Of  those  small  poems  which  the  title  bear 
Of  Songcs  and  Sonnctis,  wherein  oft  they  hit 
On  many  dainty  pass-iges  of  wit'. 

Sir  Francis  nr>-an  was  the  friend  of  Wyat,  as  we  have  seen  :  and 
vcd  as  a  commander  under  Thomas  carl  of  Surrey  in  an  expcxlition 
|o  Brittany,  by  whom  he  was  knighted  for  his  bravery.  [lAigd. 
Jar,  ii.  273.  a,]  Hence  he  probably  became  connected  with  lord 
Surrey  the  poet.  But  Uryan  was  one  of  the  brilliant  ornamcnls  of  the 
court  of  Henry  Vlll.  whicli  at  least  affected  to  be  polite  :    ;ind  from 


>  llwy  begin  u  fol.  50. 


>  Wuiit:*,  TuL  iv,  p.  19^  edit.  V«n^  v)v>V<% 


6S4  SIR  FRANCIS  BRYAN  AND  GEO.  BOLEYN,  VISCOUNT  ROCHFORD. 

his  popular  accomplishments  as  a  wit  and  a  poet,  he  was  made  a 
gentleman  of  the  pris7-chanibcr  to  that  monarch,  who  loved  to  be  en- 
tertained by  his  domestics.  [Rymer,  FOED.  xiv.  380.]  Yet  he  enjoyed 
much  more  important  appointments  in  that  reign,  and  in  the  fir^t  year 
of  liflward  VI.;  and  died  chief  justiciary  of  Ireland,  at  ^■  ia 

the  year  1 548'.     On  the  principle  of  an  unbiassed  atta  ihe 

king, he  WTOte  epistles  on  Henry's  divorce,  never  published  ;  and  tran- 
slated into  English  from  tlie  French,  Antonio  de  Guevara's  Spanbh 
Dissertation  on  the  hfe  of  a  courtier,  printed  at  London  in  the  year 
last  mentioned'.  He  was  nephew  to  John  Bouichier,  lord  Berncrs,  the 
translator  of  Froissart ;  who,  at  his  desire,  translated  at  Calais 
from  French  into  English,  the  Golden  Boke,  or  Life  of  Maicot 
Aurelius,  about  1533'.  Which  are  sir  Francis  Bryan's  pieces  I 
cannot  ascertain. 

George  Boleyn,  viscount  Rochford,  was  son  of  sir  Thomas  Bolcyn, 
afterwards  earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Ormond  ;  and  at  Oxford  discovered 
an  early  propensity  to  polite  letters  and  poetry.  He  was  appointed  lo 
sever;il  dignities  and  otlicesby  Henry  VIII.  andsubscriV"  mius 

declaration  sent  to  Pope  Clement  VII,    He  was  brother '.  ,:inc 

Boleyn,  with  whom  he  was  suspected  of  a  criminal  faniiliariiy.  The 
chief  accusation  ag.iinst  him  seems  to  have  been,  that  he  was  seen  10 
whisper  with  the  queen  one  morning  while  she  was  in  bed.  As  he  had 
been  raised  by  the  exaltation,  he  was  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of 
that  injured  princess,  who  had  no  other  fault  but  an  unguarded  and  in- 
discrete frankness  of  nature  ;  and  whose  character  has  been  blackened 
by  the  bigoted  historians  of  the  catholic  cause,  merely  because  she 
was  the  mother  of  queen  Elizabeth.  To  gnitify  the  ostensible 
jealousy  of  the  king,  who  had  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  a  new 
object,  this  amiable  nobleman  was  beheaded  on  May  I,  1536.  {See 
Dugb.  Baron,  iii.  p.  306.  a.]  His  elegance  of  person,  and  spriteijr 
conversation,  captivated  all  the  ladies  of  Henry's  court.  Wood  says, 
that  at  the  'royal  court  he  was  much  adored,  especially  by  the  femaU 
'jifx.  furhis  at/mirai/i  discourse,  and  sj'm me/ ry  o(  body.  [Ath.  Oxon. 
i.  44.]  From  these  irresistible  allurements  his  enemies  endeavoured 
to  give  a  plausibility  to  tlieir  infamous  charge  of  an  incestuous  con- 
nection. After  his  commitment  to  the  Tower,  his  sister  the  queen,  on 
being  sent  to  the  same  place,  asked  the  lieutenant,  with  a  degree  of 
eagerness,  '  Oh  !  where  is  my  sweet  brother?  [Strypc,  MEM.  i,  p.  28a] 
Here  was  a  specious  conlirmation  of  his  imagined  guilt:  this  stroke  of 
natusal  tenderness  was  too  readily  interpreted  into  a  licentious  attach* 

_»  HnlTtwhed   Chbokicui   i.   «f.      Hookcr'i  CoKTtB.  torn.  9.  P.  5.  ft-  tia    Vm 

Wood,  Mii«.  Aihmot  Oxon. 

■V.     Ii  wat  printed  b)r  Tlioma*  n«rihc1elt»  in  X53&    Oilfla  aft«nm^ 
Luto  utrncr»was  avputy-^cncral  of  Cilnii,  ami  its  Marches 
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mcnt  Bale  mentions  his  Rhythmi  elegantissimi,  which  Wood 
calls,  'Songs  and  Sonnets,  with  other  things  of  the  like  nature' 
These  arc  now  lost,  unless  some,  as  I  have  insinuated,  arc  contained 
in  the  present  colleaion ;  a  garland,  in  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  fashion  for  every  Flowery  Courtier  to  leave  some 
ofhis  blossoms.     Bolcyn's  poems  cannot  now  be  distinguished. 

The  lord  Vaulx,  whom  1  have  supposed,  and  on  surer  proof,  to  be 
aDotlier  contributor  to  this  miscellany,  could  not  be  the  Nicholas  lord 
Vaux,  whose  gown  of  purple  velvet,  plated  with  gold,  eclipsed  all  the 
company  present  at  the  marriage  of  prince  Arthur  ;  who  shioes  as  a 
esman  and  a  soldier  with  uncommon  lustre  in  the  history  of  Henry 

I.,  and  continued  to  adorn  the  cailier  annals  of  his  successor,  and 

,0  died  in  the  year  1523.  Lord  Vaux  the  poet,  was  probably  Thomas 

lord  Vaux,  the  son  of  Nicholas,  and  who  was  sunmioned  to  parliament 

i;3l,  and  seerns  to   have   lived  till  the  latter  end   of  the  reign  of 

een  Mary'.  All  our  old  writers  mention  the  poetical  lord  Vaux,  as 
rather  posterior  to  Wyat  and  Surrey  ;  neither  of  whom  was  known  as 
a.  writer  till  many  years  after  the  death  of  lord  Nicholas.  George 
Cascoyne,  who  wrote  in  1 575,  in  his  panegyric  on  the  ENCUSH  POETS, 
places  Vaux  after  Surrey. 

Piers  Plowman  was  full  playne, 
And  Chaucer's  spreet  was  grcate ; 

Earle  Surrey  had  a  goodly  vane. 
Lord  Vaux  the  raarke  did  beate. 

Puttenham,  author  of  the  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  having  spoken 
of  Surrey  and  Wyat,  immediately  adds, '  In  the  SAME  TIME,  or  XOT 
'LONG  AFTER,  was  the  lord  Nicholas*  Vaux,  a  man  of  much  iacilitie 
in  vulgar  making.  Webbe,  in  his  DISCOURSE  OF  ENGLISH  POElRIE, 
published  in  1586,  has  a  similar  arrangement.  Great  numbers  of 
Vaux's  poems  are  extant  in  the  Paradise  of  Uainty  Devises  ;and, 
instead  of  the  rudeness  of  Skclton,  they  have  a  smoothness  and  fa- 
cility of  manner,  which  does  not  belong  to  poetry  written  before  the 
year  1523,  in  which  lord  Nicholas  Vaux  died  an  old  man.  [Percy's 
Ball.  iL  49.  ed.  1775.]  The  Paradise  of  Dainty  DEViiF.s  was 
published  in  1 578,  and  he  is  tliere  simply  styled  /.ord  Vaulx  t/itelaer: 
this  was  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son  lord  William,  then  hving.  If 
lord  Nicliolas  was  a  writer  of  poetry,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  none 
of  his  performances  now  remain  ;  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of 
Wood,  who  says,  th.tt  Nichol.TS,'  in  his  juvenile  years  was  sent  to  Oxon, 
'  where  by  reading  humane  and  romantic,  rather  than  philosophical 
authors,  he  advanced  his  genius  very  mucli  in  poetry  and  history.' 
[Atu,  Oxon.  L  19.]    This  may  be  true  of  his  son  Thomas,  whom  I 

;f  lir  Tho.  Pop^.' p.  »ll.    ta 
^y  th£  Boinc  of  Uwl  VimSa. 
„.... «*.  — ,  ...  IJi. 
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suppose  to  be  llie  poet.     But  such  was  the  celebrity  of  lord  Xick«hA 

public  and  polilicnl  character,  that  he  h:is  been   made  to  roi?!)op«» 
every  merit  which  was  the  property  of  his  successors.     All  Oi 
culties,  however,  ai-c  at  once  adjusted  by  a  manuscript   in  tl. 
Museum  :  in  which  we  have  a  copy  of  Vaux's  poem,  bcgtnni- 
i/iiU  I  did  love,  with  this  title:  *  A  dyttyc  or  sonet  made  b)    ; 
*  Vaus,  in  the  time  of  the  noble  quene  M.ir)-e,  representing  the 
•of  Death.'    [MSS.  IlAkU  1703.25.]    This  sonnet,  or  rather  odft 
titled,  T/ie  aged  iover  renouncelk  loz>e,  which  w.is  in  ore  mnemben^ 

for  its  morality  than  its  poetry,  and  which  is  idly  conjecr '  ■    '  ■ - 

been  written  on  his  death-bed',  makes  a  p.art  of  the  colli. 

am  now  examining.    [FoL  72.]     From  this   ditty  are  t.i 

the  stanzas,  yet  greatly  disguised  and  corrupted,  of  the  (  Ir  1 ...    I  .. "i 

Song  in  Shakespeare's  HAMLET.    [Act  V.]    Another  ot' 

poems  in  the  volume  before  us,  is  the  ASSAULT  OF  Cl/Pi  1 

FXJRT  IN     WHICH    THE    LOVER'S  HEART    LAV  WOU.VDEIi.      [Tol 

These  two  are  the  only  pieces  in  our  collection,  of  which  there  isi 
ioubtcd  evidence,  although  no  name  is  prefixed  to   either,  that 
ere  written  by  lord   Vaux.     From  palpable   coincidencics  of 
subject,  and  other  circumstances,  a  slender  share  of  critical 
is  sufficient  to  point  out  many  others. 

These  three  writers  were  cotcmporaries  with  Surrey  and  \V 
the  subjects  of  some  of  the  pieces  will  go  far  in  ascertainini; 
of  the  collection  in  general.     There  is  one  on  the  death  of  sir 
Wyat  the  elder,  who  died,  as  I   have  remarked,  in    1 54 1.     [i..-..vfi 
Another  on  the  de.ith  of  lord  chancellor  Audlcy,  who  died  in  ifU- 
[Fol.  69.]    Another  on  the  death  of  master  Devcreux,  a  son  of  ted 
Ferrers,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  Calojor  his  couttstt ;  [FoL  jul 
and  who  is  probably  Richard   Devereux,  buried  in   Berkyng 
[Stowe,  SURV.  LOND.  p.  131.  fol.  ed.]  the  son  of  Walter  lord  F< 
a  distinguished  statesman  and  general  under  Henry  VIII,  Anotli( 
the  death  of  a  lady  Wentworth'.     Another  on  the  death  of  sir  Ai 
Denny,  the  only  person  of  the  court  who  dared  to  inform  1  if? 

of  his  approaching  dissolution,  and  who  died  in   ISS'*-  '3 

the  death  of  Phillips,  an  eminent  musician,  and  without   his  1 
the  lute'.    Another  on  the  death  of  a  countess  of  Pembroke, 


t  George  CAsooyoe  mn, 'The  L.  Vauv  hbdiltie,  beginning  ttiua  /  AwM,  • 

some  '  lu  be  made  upon  Iiis  dcalL'tjctl/  &c  *  EyUUc  Co  ibc  >uUAg  Ornlhrmtn^* 
to  \i\%  Pt«'m'i 

s  Wliodied  in  !-.^9      P.icd    P«ii    ii    177. 

«  Fol.  7V     M  I  ; 

«  Fol.  7&.     T 

•    Fol     71.    <!■, 

T- 

\ 

\  . 

OTKl  V  <ix  .^.lyt,  '  fie  \*:i\  0.1  n^:,if  .r  a  *  'tjini,'  iimm,    \s  .'u  n  m    In:    1  /.  ' 

'  caiiic,  Llie  longi.'U  xutg  wiik  ma^  coviiunnui  ia  «  akuultt  be  ui 
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celebrated  for  learning,  and  her  perfect  virtues  linked  in  a  chaine : 
[FoL  85.]  probably  Anne,  who  was  buried  magnificently  at  St  Paul's, 
in  1 55 1,  the  first  lady  of  sir  William  Herbert  the  first  earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  sister  to  Catharine  Parr,  the  sixth  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  [Strype. 
Mem.  iL  p.  317.]  Another  on  master  Henry  Williams,  son  of  sir  John 
Williams,  afterwards  lord  Thame,  and  a  great  favorite  of  Henry  VIII.* 
On  the  death  of  sir  James  Wilford,  an  officer  in  Henry's  wars,  we  have 
here  an  elegy,  [FoL  36.]  with  some  verses  on  his  picture.  [FoL  62.] 
Here  is  also  a  poem  on  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  which  is  compared  to 
the  stratagem  of  Sinon,  and  which  threatened  immediate  extermina- 
tion to  the  British  constitution,  but  was  speedily  discovered.  [FoL 
94.  95.]  I  have  not  the  courage  to  explore  the  formidable  columns  of 
the  circumstantial  HoUingshed  for  this  occult  piece  of  history,  which 
I  leave  to  the  curiosity  and  conjectures  of  some  more  laborious  in- 
vestigator. It  is  certain  that  none  of  these  pieces  are  later  than  the 
year  1557,  as  they  were  published  in  that  year  by  Richard  Tottell  thfe 
printer.  We  may  venture  to  say,  that  almost  all  of  them  were  written 
between  the  years  1530  and  1550*.  Most  of  them  perhaps  within  the 
first  part  of  that  period. 

The  following  nameless  stanzas  have  that  elegance  which  results 
from  simplicity.  The  compliments  are  such  as  would  not  disgrace  the 
gallantry  or  the  poetry  of  a  polished  age.  The  thoughts  support  them- 
selves, without  the  aid  of  expression,  and  the  affectations  of  language. 
This  js  a  negligence,  but  it  is  a  negligence  produced  by  art.  Here  is 
an  effect  obtained,  which  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  from  the  studied 
ornaments  of  style. 

Give  place,  ye  ladies,  and  be  gone, 
Boast  not  yourselves  at  all  : 

For  here  at  hand  approacheth  one 
Whose  face  will  stainc  you  all. 

The  vcrtue  of  her  lively  lokes 
Excels  the  precious  stone  : 

I  wish  to  have  none  other  bokes 
To  reade  or  loke  upon. 

In  eche  of  her  two  cristall  eyes 
Smileth  a  naked  boye  :  It  would  you  all  in  hart  suffice 

To  se  that  lampe  of  joye. 

I  thinke  Nature  hath  lost  the  moulde 
Where  she  ^cr  shape  did  take  ;      Or  els  I  doubt  if  Nature  coulde 

add%  that  whfle  he  was  singing  on  one  side  of  the  choir  of  Windsor  chapel,  O  Re<irtnf-trLx  et 
Smhrairix,  he  was  answered  by  one  Testwood  a  sinRcr  on  the  other  side,  Kon  Hedemfirix 
mtc  Sttlvatrix.  For  this  irreverence,  and  a  few  other  slight  heresies  Testwood  was  burnt  at 
Windsor.  Acts  and  Monum.  vol.  ii.  p.  513.  544.  I  must  add,  that  sir  Tho-  Phelyppis,  or 
Fliilips,  is  mentioned  as  a  musician  before  tne  rcfornLition,     Hawkins,  Hist.  Mus.  IL  533. 

1  rol  9gL     '  Life  of  sir  Tho.  Pope,  p.  332. 

•  There  is  an  epitaph  by  W.  G.  made  on  himself,  with  an  answer,  fol.  98,  90.     I  cannot  ex- 
pbin  those  initials-    At.  fol.  in.  a  lady,  called  Arundel,  is  highly  celcbratco  for  her  incom- 
|t^T«M*  beauty  and  accomplishments :  perhaps  of  lord  Arundel's  family. 
Thus  AsuNDBL  sits  throned  still  with  Fame,  &C. 
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So  faire  a  creature  make.  In  life  she  is  Diana  chsstCi 

In  truth  Penelopey  ;  In  worde  and  eke  in  dede  sudbM, 

What  would  you  more  we  sey  ? 
If  all  the  worlde  were  sought  so  feme. 
Who  could  findc  such  a  wight  ?      Her  twuty  twinklctii  like  a 
Within  the  frosty  night  Her  rosid  colour  comes  and  goes 

With  such  a  comely  grace,  (More  ruddy  too  than  is  the  iwe) 

Within  her  lively  face. 
At  Bacchus  feast e  none  shall  her  mete^ 
Ne  at  no  wanton  play,  Nor  gazing  in  an  op«n  strrte, 

Nor  gadding  as  astray.  The  modest  mirth  that  she  duth  ose 

Is  mixt  with  shamefastnesse ;  Al  vice  she  doth  wholy  refuse^ 

And  hatcth  ydlcnesse.  O  lord,  it  is  a  world  to  see 

How  vertue  can  repaire  And  deckc  in  her  such  honesti^ 

Whom  nature  made  so  faire  ! —       Howe  might  I  do  to  get  a  gtaJfe 
Of  this  unspotted  tree  ? 
For  all  the  rest  are  plaine  but  chalTc, 
Which  seme  good  corn  to  be.    [Fol  67.J 

Of  the  same  sort  is  the  following  stanza  on  Beauty. 

Then  Beauty  slept  before  the  barren 
WTiose  breast  and  neck  was  bare  ; 
Wiih  haire  trust  up,  and  on  her  head 
A  caule  of  golde  she  ware.     Fol.  84-] 

We  are  to  recollect,  that  these  compliments  were  permed  at  a  ( 


I 
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Then  first  fJESIRE  bcgnn  to  scale, 
And  shrouded  him  under  his  targe,  &c.    [FoL  yt.  72.] 

f  Putlenham  speaks  more  highly  of  the  contrivance  of  the  allegory  of 
I  piece,  than  I  can  allow.  'In  this  figure  [counterfait  action]  the 
Nicholas  Vaux,a  noble  gentleman,  and  much  delighted  in  vulgar 
'making',  and  a  man  otherwise  of  no  great  learning,  but  having  herein 
'  a  mar\'elous  facilitie,  made  a  dittie  representing  the  Battaylc  and 
ssault  of  Cupid  so  excellently  well,  as  for  the  gallant  and  propre 

ilication  of  his  fiction  in  every  part,  I  cannot  choose  but  set  downe 

"the  greatest  part  of  his  ditty,  for  in  truth  it  cannot  be  amended: 
_^H'A<rfi  Cupid  scalid,  Sr'c'  [P.  200.]  And  in  another  part  of  the  same 
ok.  '  The  lord  Vaux  his  commendation  lycth  chiefly  in  the  facilitie 
'  his  mcctrc,  and  the  aptnesse  of  his  descriptions,  suche  as  he  takcth 
'upon  him  to  make,  namely  in  sundry  of  his  songes,  wherein  he 
^shcwcth  the  COUNTERFAiT  action  very  lively  and  pleasantly.' 
51.]  V>y  couni^r/ait  action  x\ic  critic  means  fictitious  action,  the 
ction  of  imaginary  beings  expressive  of  fact  and  reality.  There  is 
more  poetry  in  some  of  the  old  pageants  described  by  Hollingshed, 
than  in  this  allegory  of  Cupid.  Vaux  seems  to  have  had  his  eye  on 
Sir  David  Lyndscy's  GoLDF.N  Terge. 

In  the  following  little  ode,  much  pretty  description  of  imagination  is 
built  on  the  circumst.incc  of  a  lady  being  named  Bayes.  So  much 
good  poetry  could  hardly  be  expected  from  a  pun. 

In  Bayes  I  bo.-ist,  whose  braunch  I  bearc: 
Such  joye  therein  I  finde, 
That  to  the  death  I  sh.all  it  weare, 
To  ease  my  carcfull  minde. 

In  heat,  in  cold,  both  night  and  day. 
Her  vertue  may  be  scne  ; 
When  other  frutes  and  flowers  decay, 
The  Hay  yet  grows  full  greene. 

Her  berries  fcede  the  birdcs  ful  oft 
Her  leaves  swcie  water  make ; 
Her  bowcs  be  set  in  every  loft, 
For  their  swele  favour's  sake. 

The  birdcs  do  slirowd  them  from  the  cold 
In  her  we  dayly  see : 
And  men  make  arbers  as  they  wold. 
Under  the  pleasant  tree.     [FoL  109.J 

From  the  same  collection,  the  following  is  perhaps  the  first  example 
in  our  language  now  remaining,  of  the  pure  and  unmixed  pastoral  ■ 
and  in  the  erotic  species,  for  case  of  numbers,  elegance  of  rural  ^illusion, 
and  simplicity  of  imagery,  excels  everything  of  the  kind  in  Spenser, 
who  is  erroneously  ranked  as  our  earliest  English  bucohc.  I  therefore 
hope  to  be  pardoned  for  the  length  of  the  quotation. 

>  Englub  poetry. 
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I'hyllida  was  a  faire  mayde,        As  fresh  as  any  flour; 
Whom  Harpalus  the  hcrdman  praydc 
To  be  her  paramour. 
Harpalus  and  eke  Corin  Were  herdmen  both  yfcre*: 

And  Phyllida  could  twist  and  spin. 
And  therto  sing  full  dere.  ^ 

But  Phyllida  was  all  too  coy      For  Harpalus  to  wmae; 
For  Corin  was  her  only  joy  Who  forst  her  not  a  puinc*. 

How  often  would  she  flowers  twine? 
How  often  garlandes  make 
Of  couslips  and  of  columbine  f      And  al  for  Coriit's  sake. 
But  Corin  he  had  bawkcs  to  lure, 
And  forced  more  the  fieldc*; 
Of  lovers  lawc  he  toke  no  cure,     For  once  he  was  begilde*. 
Harpalus  prevailed  nought,  His  labour  all  was  lost; 

For  he  was  fardest  from  her  thought. 
And  yet  he  loved  her  most. 

Therefore  waxt  he  both  pale  and  leane^ 
And  drye  as  clot  [clod]  of  clay ; 
His  fleshe  it  was  consumed  cleane. 
His  colour  gone  away. 

His  beard  it  had  not  long  be  shave, 
His  heare  hong  all  unkempt ; 
A  man  fit  even  for  the  grave.        Whom  spiteful!  love  had  spot 
His  eyes  were  red,  and  all  forewatched*, 
His  face  besprent  with  teares  ; 
If  semde  Vnnap  had  him  long  hatched 
In  mids  of  his  dispaires. 
His  clothes  were  blacke  and  also  bare. 
As  one  forlorne  was  he: 
Upon  his  head  alwaycs  he  ware      A  wreath  of  wyllow  tree. 
His  bcasles  he  kept  upon  the  hyll 
And  he  sate  in  the  dale  ; 
And  thus  with  sighes  and  sorowes  shryll 
He  gnn  to  tell  his  tale. 

'  O  Harpalus,  thus  would  he  say, 
'  Unhappiest  under  sunne! 
'The  cause  of  thine  unhappy  day    "By  love  was  first  bcgunnol 
'  For  thou  wentst  first  by  sutc  to  scke 
*A  tigre  to  make  tame, 
'That  settes  not  by  thy  love  a  Iceke, 
'  But  m.ikes  thy  grief  litT  g.\nie, 
'As  easy  it  were  to  convert  'I'he  frost  into  the  flame, 

'As  for  to  lurne  a  froward  hert 
'  Wliom  thou  so  faine  wouldst  frame. 
'Corin  he  livclh  carclesse,  'He  leaiics  among  the  leaves; 

'  He  eates  the  frutes  of  thy  reclrossc,  [juinj 
'Thou  reapcs,  he  takes  the  sheaves. 

i  TqjMfaer.  '  Loved  her  not  in  eho  leasL  *  Men  cngign)  in  ficM-4t^«M 

*  L>«LY-lvnt     Uaii  nnct  been  in  love. 

•  Uvcr-waicbod.    Th»l  U,  U»  eKc»  vrM«  alotfi  awake,  never  cl«c<i  bj  alevyi 
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Lyes  lurking  in  the  leaves  ; 
May  shroud  her  in  the  c-.ivcs. 
In  sunne,  nor  yet  in  shade, 
My  burden  to  unlade.  [FoL  55.] 


'  My  bcastcs,  awhile  your  foode  refraine, 
'And  hark  your  hcrdsmans  vjiinde  ; 
'Whom  spitcfull  love,  alas,  hath  slaine 
'  Through-gin'  with  many  a  wounde  ! 
•  O  happy  ye  be,  beasles  wilde  '  That  here  your  pastures  takes  ! 

'  1  se  that  yc  be  not  bcgilde 
•Of  these  your  faiihfuU  makes.    [Mates.] 

'  The  h.irt  he  fedeth  by  the  hinde, 
'The  buck  hard  by  the  do: 
be  turtle  dove  is  not  unkinde       'To  him  that  loves  her  sow 

'  But,  wclaway,  that  nature  wrought, 
'  Thcc,  Phyliida,  so  foire ; 
•  For  I  may  say,  that  I  have  bought 
'  Thy  beauty  all  too  dcare  !  &c' 

The  illustrations  in  the  two  following  stanzas,  of  the  restlessness  of 
a  lovers  mind,  deserve  to  be  cited  for  their  simple  beauty,  and  native 
force  of  expression. 

The  owle  with  feeble  sight 
The  sparrow  in  the  frosty  night 

But  wo  to  me,  aiace  ! 
I  cannot  finde  a  resting  place 

Nor  can  I  omit  to  notice  the  sentimental  and  expressive  metaphor  con- 
tained in  a  single  line. 

Walking  the  path  of  jjcnsive  thought.     [FoL  73.] 

Perhaps  there  is  more  pathos  and  feeling  in  the  Ode,  in  which  7A* 
Lmifr  in  dapnirt  lanuntelh  hit  Case,  than  in  any  other  piece  of  the 
whole  collection. 

Adieu  desert,  how  art  thou  spent ! 
Ah  dropping  tears,  how  do  ye  waste! 
Ah  scaldinjj  sighcs,  how  ye  be  spent. 
To  pricke  Them  forth  that  will  not  haste . 
Ah !  pained  ban,  thuu  gapst  for  grace,  [favour] 
Even  there,  where  pitie  hath  no  place. 

As  ciisy  tis  the  stony  rocke 
From  place  to  place  for  to  remove. 
As  by  thy  pl.aint  for  to  provoke 
A  frozen  hart  fn:im  hale  to  love. 
What  should  I  say  ?    Such  is  thy  lot 
To  fawnc  on  them  that  force  [pity]  thee  not! 

Thus  mayst  thou  safely  say  and  swearc, 
,  That  ri^jour  raiuncs  where  ruth  [assigned]  doth  faile, 

In  thanklcssc  inur  -hts  thy  thoughts  do  wcare: 
Thy  truth,  thy  faitli,  may  nought  availe 
For  thy  good  wdl :  why  shouldst  thou  so 
Still  graft,  where  grace  it  will  not  grow? 

Alas .'  poor  hart,  thus  hast  thou  spent 

*  Vttax  ihiuu^b. 

Ui>  cntraiti  with  a  lance  iArvKg^-ginUd  (vul% 
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Thy  iSowring  time,  thy  pleasant  yens? 

Willi  vii'lins;  voice  WfT"^  ■•>"■'  UmctU, 

F  jpc  no  fr 

1  aning  is  p  -come, 

Tltat  ever  sowcth  and  trpeth  oo  cotml 

And  wfaere  thou  sekcs  a  qaiet  pon. 
Thou  dost  but  weigh  agaioa  the  winde; 
For  where  thou  gladdest  woldst  resort. 
There  is  no  place  for  thee  asstode.    [Assigtied.] 
Thy  destiny  hath  set  it  so, 
That  thy  true  hart  sbofdd  cause  thy  wo.    (FoL  109.) 

These  reflections,  resulting  from  a  retrospect  of  the  rijjciroos  sod 
active  part  of  life,  destined  for  nobler  pursuits,  and  unworthily  wasted 
in  (be  tedious  and  fruitless  anxieties  of  unsuccessful  love,  arc  highly 
n.iiural,  and  arc  painted  from  the  heart:  but  their  force  is  veakeaed 
by  the  poet's  allusions. 

This  miscellany  affords  the  first  pointed  English  epigram  that  t  re^ 
tnember  ;  and  which  deserves  to  be  admitted  into  the  modem  collec- 
tions of  that  popular  species  of  poetry.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  one 
of  the  best  jokers  of  that  age:  and  there  is  some  probability,  that  this 
mi^ht  have  fcillen  from  his  pen.  It  is  on  a  scholar,  who  was  pursuing 
his  studies  successfully,  but  in  the  midst  of  his  literary  career,  married 
unfortunately. 

A  student,  at  his  boke  so  plast' 

That  uclth  he  might  have  wonne^ 
From  bukc  to  wife  did  fictc  in  has^ 

From  welth  to  wo  to  run, 

Now,  who  hatli  plaid  a  feater  cast, 

Since  jugling  first  begonne? 
In  tniZ/int;  of  himself  so  /ast. 

Himself  he  hath  utuJonnt.    [FoL  64.] 

But  the  humour  docs  not  arise  from  the  circumstances  of  the  cluracte& 
It  is  a  gcnor.il  joke  on  an  unhappy  match. 

These  two  lines  arc  said  to  have  been  written  by  Mary  queen  of  SootS 
w-ith  a  di.imond  on  a  window  in  Fotheringjy  castle,  during  htar  im- 
prisonment there,  and  to  have  been  of  her  composition. 

From  the  toppe  of  .ill  my  trust 
Mishap  h.itli  throwcn  me  in  the  dust*. 

But  they  belong  to  an  elegant  little  ode  often  stnnz.is  in  tlie  collection 
before  us,  in  which  a  lover  complains  that  he  is  caught  by  the  snate 
which  he  once  defied.  [Fol.  53.]  The  unfortun.ite  queen  only  quoted 
a  distich  applicable  to  her  situation,  which  she  rcmcinl>ercd  in  a 
lashionablc  set  of  poems,  perhaps  the  amusement  of  her  youth. 

>  ik)  (lunuiiu  lii>  Mudio     riitxi.  w  (pclled  for  the  tbyae,  U/nwnC 
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The  ode,  which  is  the  comparison  of  the  auXhoT's/ai/A/u/  ana  painful 
passion  with  that  of  Troilus  (foL  SiJ,  is  founded  on  Chaucer's  poem, 
or  Boccace's,  on  ilie  s.imc  subject.  This  was  the  most  favorite  love- 
story  of  our  old  |>octry,  and  from  its  popularity  was  wrought  into  a 
drama  by  Shakespeare.  Troilus's  sutTcrings  for  Crcssida  were  a 
common  topic  for  a  lover's  fidelity  and  assiduity.  Shakespeare,  in 
his  MlCRCHANT  OF  VENICE,  compares  a  night  favorable  to  the 
slrataycms  or  the  meditation  of  a  lover,  to  such  a  night  as  Troilus 
tniglit  have  chosen,  for  stealing  a  view  of  the  Grecian  camp  from  the 
ramparts  of  Troy. 


I 


And  sigh'd  his  soul  towards  the  Grecian  tents 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night.     [.\ct  V.  Sc.  i.] 


Among  these  poems  is  a  short  fragment  of  a  translation  into 
Alexandrines  of  Ovid's  epistle  fron^  Penelope  to  Ulysses.  [  Fol  87.] 
This  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  metrical  translation  of  any  part  of  Ovid 
into  English,  for  Caxton's  Ovid  is  a  loose  paraphrase  in  prose.  Nor 
were  the  heroic  epistles  of  Ovid  translated  into  verse  till  the  year 
1582,  by  George  Tubcr\ille.  It  is  a  proof  that  the  classics  were 
studied,  when  they  began  to  be  translated. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  intricate  to  trace  the  particular  imitations 
of  the  Italian  poets,  with  which  tlicse  anonymous  poems  abound. 
Two  of  the  sonnets  [fol  74.]  are  pancg)Tics  on  Petrarch  .ind  Laura, 
names  at  that  time  familiar  to  every  polite  re.idcr,  and  the  pnnems 
of  poetry  and  beauty.  The  sonnet  on  The  dh'trse  and  conlrarit 
passions  0/  the  lover  [fol.  104J,  is  formed  on  one  of  Petrarch's  sonnets, 
and  which,  as  I  have  remarked  before,  was  translated  by  sir  Thomas 
Wyat.  So  many  of  the  nobility,  and  principal  persons  about  the 
court,  writing  sonnets  in  the  Italian  style,  is  a  circumstance  which 
must  have  greatly  contributed  to  circulate  this  mode  of  compmition, 
and  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  Italian  poets.  Beside  lord  Surrey, 
sir  Thomas  Wyat,  lord  Bolcyn,  lord  Vaux,  and  sir  Francis  Bryan, 
already  mentioned,  Edmund  lord  Sheffield,  created  a  baron  by  Edward 
VI.,  and  killed  by  a  butcher  in  the  Norfolk  insurrection,  is  said  by  B.^le 
to  ha\-c  written  sonnets  in  the  Italian  maimer.  [Tanner  BiBL.  p. 
688.     Dugd.  B,\R.  iii.  386.] 

1  have  been  informed,  that  Henry  lord  Bemcrs  translated  some  of 
Petrarch's  sonnets.  [MSS.  Oldys.]  But  this  nobleman  otherwise 
deserved  notice  here,  for  his  prose  works,  which  co-operated  with  the 
romantic  genius  and  the  gallantry  of  the  age.  He  translated,  and  by 
the  king's  command,  Froissart's  chronicle,  which  was  printed  by 
Pinson  in  1523.  Someof  his  other  translations  arc  professed  romances. 
He  translated  from  the  Spanish,  by  desire  of  the  lady  of  sir  Nicholas 
Carcw,  The  Castle  of  Love.  From  the  French  he  translated,  at 
the  request  of  the  carl  of  Huntingdon,  SlK  Hugh  or  BouRDEAint, 
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which  became  exceedingly  popular.    And  from  the  same  laanilft 
The  History  of  Arthur  an  Amiorican  kni^^rht.     V,.'  't 

ix.  p.   706.]   that  he  wrote  a  comedy  called  //<•  iff    !  •* 

pAi^ni-E   OF  THE  Vineyard,  which  was  frequently  acud  a!  Ui«* 
where  lord  Bcmers  resided,  after  vespers'.     He  died  in  1532. 

I  have  also  been  told,  that  the  late  lord  ^glintoun  had  a  ganim 
book  of  manuscript  sonnets,  written  by  Henry  VIII.  There  is  an  lU 
nijdri^l,  set  to  music  by  William  Bird,  supposed  to  be  wtnta  If 
Henry,  when  he  first  fell  in  love  with  Anne  Bolcyn'.     It  begins, 

The  eagles  force  subdues  eche  byrde  that  flycs, 
What  njelal  can  resyste  the  flamynj;  fyre  ? 
Doth  not  the  sunne  dazle  the  clcarestc  eyes. 
And  melt  the  yce,  and  makcthc  frostc  retyre  ? 

It  appears  in  Bird's  PSALMES,  SoNGS,  AND  SONNETS,  printed  «i. 
musical  notes,  in  161 1.  [NUG.E  Antiqu.^,  ii.  24S.J    Poetry  And  ob*: 
arc  congenial ;  and  it  is  certain,  that   Henry  was    skilled    in  mnaol 
composition.    Erasmus  attests,  that  he  composed  some  cl: 
[Hawkin's  Hist.  Mus.  ii.  533] :  and  one  of  his  anthems 
to  be  performed  in  the  choir  of  Christ-Church  at  Oxford,  ■ 

tion.    It  is  in  anadmirable  style,  andisfor  fourvoices.    Hi 

a  scholar,  had  little  taste  for  the  classical  elegancies  which  now  bc^ 
to  be  known  in  England.  His  education  seems  to  have  been  ahc^bff 
theological  :  and,  whether  it  best  suited  his  taste  or  his 
polemical  divinity  seems  to  have  been  his  favorite  science, 
a  patron  of  learned  men,  when  they  humoured  his  vanities;  tO» 
were  wise  enough,  not  to  interrupt  his  pleasures,  bis  conveiutace, cr 
his  ambition. 
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SECTION     XL. 

To  these  Songes  and  Sonnetts  of  uncertain  AocTOinis,  ia 
Tottell's  edition  are  annexed  SONGES  WRITTEN  BY  N.  C.  By  tke 
initials  N.  G.  we  arc  to  understand  Nicholas  Crimoald,  a  name 
which  never  appeared  yet  in  the  poetical  biography  of  England.  Bat 
I  have  before  mentioned  him  incidentally.  He  was  a  native  rf 
Huntingdonshire,  and  received  the  first  part  of  his  acadcmica) 
institution  at  Christ's  college  in    Cambridge.     Removing  lo  OyJad 

1  Atii.  Ovov.  i,  13.  T{  is  not  known,  v^hnlicr  it  wvus  in  Larlri  or  Fni;ti*h.  Siaww  «rV 
''■  .fleragrandi  <  the  '  mut  govA- 

in  Ijlint,  i-     B««  pmMt 

1-!  luiming  and  iji- 

'   ^  '"  ')i~*'  '^  !*ong  i>  a^hbc-U   Ui  vUinc  llv^lcyo,   Uu  «ub  llule  fC^tMhBSlJt 

<=■''"•'  •     Hawltini,  Hist.  Mus.  uL  3».  V.  48a 

•   lllC)  ..    .  lul.   IIJ.  ' 


he  year  1542,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Mcrton  :  but  about  1547, 
having  opened  a  rhetorical  lecture  in  the  refectory  of  Clinsl-church, 
then  newly  founded,  he  was  tnuisplantcd  to  that  society,  which  gave 
the  greatest  encouragement  to  such  students  as  were  disimyuislu-d  for 
the  proficiency  in  criticism  and  philology.  The  same  year,  he  wrote  a 
Latin  tragedy,  which  probably  was  acted  in  the  college,  entitled 
ARCHIPKOPHETA,  sive  JOHANNEIS  BaPTISTA,  TltAG-tDIA,  That  is, 
The  Arch-prophet,OT  Saint  John  Baptist,  a  tragedy,  and  dedicated  to  the 
dean  Richard  Cox.  [Printed,  Colon.  1548,  8vo.]  In  the  year  1348,  he 
explained  all  the  four  books  of  Virgil's  Gcorg^ics  in  a  regularprosc  Latin 
paraphrase,  in  the  pubhc  hall  of  his  college.  [I'rintcd  at  London  in 
1591,  Svo.]  He  wrote  also  explanatory  commentaries  or  lectures  on 
the  Andria  of  Terence,  the  Epistles  of  Horace,  and  many  pieces  of 
Cicero,  perhaps  for  the  same  auditory.  He  translated  Tull/s  Offices  into 
English.  This  translation,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  learned  Thirlby 
bishop  of  Ely,  was  printed  at  London,  1553.  [Again,  1574. — 1596] 
He  also  familiarised  some  of  the  purest  Creek  classics  by  Englishver- 
sions,  which  I  believe  were  never  printed.  Among  others  was  the 
CVROP/EDIA.  Bale  the  biographer  and  bishop  of  Ossory,  says,  that  he 
turned  Chaucer's  Troilus  into  a  play  :  but  whether  this  piece  was  in 
Latin  or  English,  we  are  still  to  seek  :  and  the  word  Conudia,  which 
Bale  uses  on  this  occasion,  is  without  precision  or  distinction.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  what  Bale  calls  his  Fame,  a  conudy.  Bale  also 
recites  his  System  of  Rhetoric  for  the  use  of  Englishmen',  which  seems 
to  be  the  course  of  the  rhetorical  lectures  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  to 
be  wished,  that  Bale,  who  appears  to  have  been  his  friend^  and  there- 
fore possessed  the  opportunities  of  infonnation,  had  given  us  a  more 
exact  and  full  detail,  at  least  of  such  of  Grimoald's  works  as  are  now 
lost,  or,  if  remaining,  are  unprinted'.  Undoubtedly  this  is  the  same 
person,  called  by  Sfrype  otu  Grimbold,  who  was  chapUtn  to  bishop 
Ridley,  and  who  was  employed  by  that  prelate,  while  in  prison,  to  translate 
into  English,  Laurcntio  Valla's  book  against  the  fiction  of  Constan- 
tinc's  UuNATlON,  with  some  other  popular  Latin  pieces  against  the 
papists*.  In  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Mary's  reign,  he  appears  to 
heve  been  imprisoned  for  heresy,  and  to  have  saved  bis  life,  if  not  his 
credit,  by  a  recantation.  But  theology  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
his  talent,  nor  the  glories  of  martyrdom  to  have  made  any  part  of  his 
ambition.  One  of  his  plans,  but  which  never  took  effect,  was  (o 
print  a  new  edition  of  Josephiis  Iscanus's  poem  on  the  TROJAN  Wa*, 
with  emendations  from  the  most  correct  manuscripts. 


-  r   '  I  [amjihnM  oo  the  dm  Eclogue  of  Virjil,  addrc«acd  *-i .  I  ^■'■'  a^iv 
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I  have  taken  more  pains  to  introduce  this  NichoTa^  Grif«r»«M  »«d» 
reader's  acquaintance,  because  he  is  the  second    En 
Surrey,  who  wrote  in  blank-verse.     Nor  is  it  his 
was  the  first  who  followed  in  this  new  path  of  vi 
style  of    blank-verse  exhibited  by    Surrey,  he   ac;. 
elegance,    and     modulation.      In    the    disposition    and  c 
his  cadencies,  he  often  approaches  to  the  legitimate  struct: 
improved  blank-verse  ;  but  we  cannot  suppose,  that  he  is  ei 

from  those  dissonancies  and  asperities,  which  still  adlicTL^  .^ 

general  character  and  state  of  our  diction. 

In  his  poem  on  the   DEATH  OF    Marcus  TULLtUS    QcXRO  M 
these  lines.    The  assassins  of  Cicero  are  said  to  relent, 

When 

They  his  bare  neck  bchelde,  and  his  hore  hearts. 
Scant  could  ihcy  hold  the  teares  that  forth  gan  barst. 
And  almost  fell  from  bloody  handcs  the  sw(jorde3. 
Onely  the  sterne  Herennjus,  with  giym  lookc; 
Dastardcs,  why  standc  ye  still  ?  he  s.iith  :  and  straight 
Swapt  off  the  head  with  his  presuuipluous  yrone. 
Ne  with  the  slaughter  yet  is  he  not  tilled : 
Fowle  shame  on  shame  to  hepe,  is  his  dclite. 
Wherefore  the  handes  also  he  doth  ofT-smjt^ 
Which  durst  Anlonius"  hfe  so  lively  paint. 
Him,  yclding  strained  ghoste',  from  welkin  hie 
With  iothly  chere  lord  Phebus  g.'in  bcholde; 
And  in  black  clowde,  they  say,  long  hid  his  hed. 
The  Latine  Muses,  and  the  Graycs-',  they  wept. 
And  for  his  fall  eternally  shall  wepe, 
And  lo  !  hart-persing  PlTHO',  strange  to  tell. 
Who  had  suffisde  to  him  both  sencc  and  wordcs. 
When  so  he  spake,  and  drest  with  nectar  sootc 
Th.-itflo^vyng  toung,  when  his  windpipe  disclosde, 
Fled  with  her  fleeing  friend*  ;  and,  out,  alas  I 
Hath  left  the  earth,  ne  will  no  more  returne. 

Nor  is  this  passage  unsupported  by  a  warmth  of  imaj»in3»tinn,  nnd  <h* 
spirit  of  pathetic  poetry.     The  general  cast  of  the  v. ' 
that  our  author  was  not  ill  qualified  for  dramatic  con. 

Another  of  Grimoald's   blank-verse    poems,   is    on 
Zoroas  an  Egyptian  astronomer,  who  \vas  killed  in  Alt 
battle  with  the  Persians.     It  was  opened  with  this  nervous  aad  td 
mated  exordium. 

Now  clattering  armes,  nowragj-ng  broyls  of  warre, 
Can  passe  the  noyes  of  dredfull  trompets  clang  * 

inif  constnineJ  spiril.  MCrair.    Greek. 

SPciUin,  the  KOtlilru  uf  persuasion.  ^Fol.  SS7. 

'  'the  rsAiicr  must  rccollcrt  Sbakespeare'f, 

Loud  Urumii,  neigKins  ftetiSs,  and  TSUMrsTS  cuutcu 
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Shrowdcd  with  shafts  the  heaven,  with  clowd  of  darts 
Covered  the  ayre.     Against  full-faltctl  bulls 
As  forccth  kindled  yre  the  lyons  keene, 
Whose  greedy  gutts  the  gtiiiwinu  honger  pricks, 
So  Macedonians'  gainst  the  Persians  (are.     [Fol.  11$.] 
In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  and  hurry  of  the  battle,  appears  the  sage 
philosopher  Zoroas  :  a  classical  and  elegant  description  of  whose  skill 
in  natural  science,  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  amidst  images  of  death 
and  destruction  ;  and  is  inserted  with  great  propriety,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  introduce  the  history  of  his  catastrophe. 

Shakyng  her  bloody  hands  Bellone,  among 
The  Perses,  sowth  all  kynde  of  cruel  dcth.  — 
Him  smites  the  club  ;  him  wounds  far-strikyng  bow  ; 
And  him  the  slyng,  and  him  the  shining  swoord. — 
Right  over  stood,  in  snow-white  armour  brave', 
The  MempMte  Zoroas,  a  cunning  clarkc. 
To  whom  the  heaven  lay  open  as  his  boke 
And  in  cclcslLill  bodies  he  could  tell 
The  moving,  meting,  hght,  aspect,  eclips. 
And  influence,  and  constcUacions  all. 
What  earthly  chances  w^ould  betide  :  what  yere 
Of  plenty'  stoixi :  what  signc  forwamcd  derth  : 
How  winter  gendrcth  snow  :  what  temperature 
In  the  prime  tide'  doth  season  well  the  soyl. 
Why  sommcr  bumcs  :  why  autumne  hath  ripe  grapes : 
Whether  the  circle  quadrate  may  become  : 
Whether  our  tunes  heavens  harmonv  can  yeld*  t^ 
What  star  doth  let'  the  hurtfull  fire*  to  rage. 
Or  him  more  mildc  what  opposition  makes  : 
NVhat  lire  doth  qualify  Mavorscs'  fire,  &c. 
F         Our  astronomer,  finding  by  the  stars  that   he  Is  destined  to  die 
I      speedily,  chuscs  to  be  killed  by  the  hand  of  Alexander,  whom  he  cn- 
^«lcavour5  to  irritate  to  an  attack,  first  by  throwing  darts,  and  then  by 
Bncproachful  speeches. 

W  Shameful  stain 

I  Of  mothers  bed  1    Why  loscth  tliou  thy  strokes 

I  Cowards  among  ?    Turnc  thee  to  mc,  in  case 

I  Manhiide  there  be  so  much  left  in  thy  hart  : 

I  Come,  fight  with  me^  that  on  my  helmet  weare 

I  ApoHoes  burel,  both  for  learnings  laudc, 

^^_  And  eke  for  martial  praise  :  that  in  my  shiclde 

^^H  The  sevenfold  sophie  of  Mincrvc  contain, 

^^r  A  match  more  mete,  sir  king,  than  any  here. 

Alexander  Is  for  a  while  unwilling  to  revenge  this  insult  on  a  man 
eminent  for  wisdom. 

1  Bnt9^,  1»  ricMf  decked. 

•  Witt)  i.leniy.  ■  Sprinp.     Primtfm^, 

*  W  lirilicr  imy  muaic  nude  hy  man  oui  rcaemble  th.it  «if  the  Sphrr«i, 
*ii..ijcr  ^uiufn.  '  (jr  Mavuf%  or  llie  ^l^iKt  Mai^ 
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The  noble  prince  amoved  takes  njthe  upon 
The  wilful  wight  ;  and  with  soft  wordcs,  ayen  : 

0  monslnjus  man,  quoih  he,  What  so  thou  art  I 

1  pray  thee  live,  ne  do  not  with  thy  death 
This  lodge  of  lore',  the  Muses  mansion  mar. 
That  treasure-house  this  hand  shall  nes-cr  spoyL 
My  sword  shall  never  bruse  that  skilfull  braine, 
Long- gathered  heapes  of  Science  sonc  to  spilL 
O  how  faire  frutes  may  you  to  mortal  man 
From  Wisdom's  gajdcn  give  I     How  many  may, 
By  you,  the  wiser  and  the  better  prove  ! 

What  error,  what  mad  moode,  what  frensy,  thee 
Perswades,  to  be  downe  sent  to  depe  Averne, 
Where  no  arts  florish,  nor  no  knowledge  "vails 
For  all  these  sa«'es*  ?     When  thus  the  sovcraign  sayd, 
Alighted  Zoroas,  &c    [FoL  115,  116.J 

I  have  a  suspicion,  that  these  two  pieces  in  blank  verse,  if  not  tn^ 
ments  of  larger  works,  were  finished  in  their  present  state,  as  prolu- 
sions, or  illustrative  practical  specimens,  for  our  author's  course  of 
lectures  in  rhetoric  In  that  case,  they  were  written  so  early  as  tht 
year  1 547.  There  is  positive  proof,  that  they  appeared  not  later  ihaa 
J 557,  when  they  were  first  printed  by  Tottell. 

I  have  already  mentioned  lord  Surrey's  Virgil :  and  for  the  sake  d 
juxtaposition,  will  here  produce  a  third  specimen  of  early  blank-verse, 
little  known.  In  the  year  1 590,  William  Vallans  published  a  blank- 
verse  poem,  entitled,  A  Tale  of  two  Swannes,  which,  under  1 
poetic  fiction,  describes  the  situation  and  antiquities  of  several  towel 
in  Hertfordshire.  The  author,  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  Hertfordshire, 
seems  to  have  been  connected  with  Camden  and  other  ingenious  ami- 
quories  of  his  age.     I  cite  the  exordium. 

When  Nature,  nurse  of  every  hving  thing. 

Had  clad  her  charge  in  brave  and  new  array  ; 

The  hils  rejoist  to  see  themselves  so  line  : 

The  fields  and  woods  grew  proud  tliercof  also  : 

The  meadowes  with  their  partie-colour'd  coates, 

Like  to  the  rainebow  in  the  arurd  skic. 

Gave  just  occasion  to  the  clieerfull  birdes 

With  sweetest  note  to  singe  their  nurse's  praise: 

Among  the  which,  the  merrie  nightingale 

With  swete  and  swele,  her  breast  against  a  thorne, 

Ringcs  out  all  night,  &c.' 

Vallans  is  probably  the  author  of  a  piece  much    better   known,  k 
history,  by  many  held  to  be  a  romance,  but  which  proves  the  writer  & 

1  Mis  }„A,1.  -  I,.-.,..n.  nr«-i>dora. 

:akc,  unxc  4(a  3.  Sbecl*     He  men- 
bc'onging  to  the  qucea  aiid  Llie  oobt- 
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diligent  searcher  into  ancient  records,  entitled,  '  The  Honourable 
'  Prentice,  Showed  in  the  Life  and  I>eath  of  Sir  John  Hawke- 
'WOOD  sometime  Prentice  of  London,  interlaced  with  the  famous 
'  History  of  the  noble  Fitzwalter  Lord  of  Woodham  in  Essex*, 
'and  of  the  poisoning  of  his  faire  daughter.  Also  of  the  merry 
'Customes  of  Dunmowe,  &c.  Whereunto  is  annexed  the  most 
'lamentable  murther  of  Robert  Hall  at  the  High  Altar  in  Westmin- 
'  iter  Abbey  V 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  what  has  been  here  said  about  early 
specimens  of  blank- verse,  is' to  be  restrained  to  poems  not  written  for 
the  stage.  Long  before  Vallans's  Two  Swannes,  many  theatrical 
pieces  in  blank-verse  had  appeared ;  the  first  of  which  is,  The 
Tragedy  of  Goroobucke,  written  in  1561.  The  second  is  Geoige 
Gascoigne'A  Jocasta,  a  tragedy,  acted  at  Grays-inn,  in  1566.  George 
Peele  had  also  published  his  tragedy  in  blank-verse  of  David  and 
Bethsabe,  about  the  year  1579^.  Hieronvmo,  a  tragedy  also  with- 
out rhyme,  was  acted  before  1 59a  But  this  point,  which  is  here  only 
transiently  mentioned,  will  be  more  fiilly  considered  hereafter,  in  its 
proper  place.    We  will  now  return  to  our  author  Grimoald. 

Grimoald,  as  a  writer  of  verses  in  rhyme,  yields  to  none  of  his  con- 
temporaries, for  a  masterly  choice  of  chaste  expression,  and  the  con- 
cise elegancies  of  didactic  versification.  Some  of  the  couplets,  in  his 
poem,  IN  praise  of  Moderation,  have  all  the  smartness  which 
marks  the  modem  style  of  sententious  poetry,  and  would  have  done 
honour  to  Pope's  ethic  epistles. 

The  auncient  Time  commended  not  for  nought 
The  Mean.    What  better  thing  can  there  be  sought? 
In  meane  is  virtue  placed  :  on  either  side. 
Both  right  and  left,  amisse  a  man  may  slide. 
Icar,  with  sire*  hadst  thou  the  midway  flown, 
Icarian  beak'  by  name  no  man  known. 
If  middle  path  kept  had  proud  Phaeton, 
No  burning  brande  this  earth  had  falne  upon. 
Ne  cruel  power,  ne  none  too  soft  can  raign  : 
That  kepcs'  a  mcanc,  the  same  shal  stil  remain. 
Thee,  Julie',  once  did  too  much  mercy  spill: 
Thee,  Nero  stcrnc,  rigor  extreme  did  kill 
How  could  August*  so  many  ycres  wcl  pnsse  ? 
Nor  ovcrmeke,  nor  overficrce,  he  was. 
Worship  not  Jove  with  curious  fancies  vain, 
Nor  him  despise  :  hold  right  atwecn  these  tNvain. 

VTht  founder  of  Dunmowe  Priory,  anemrards  mentioned,  in  the  rci^  of  Henry  111. 
'There  are  two  o'd  cilitions,  at  L<mdon,  in  1615,  and  1616,  both  for  ilcnry  Go^-oti.  in  5  sh. 
^to.     They  hare  only  the  author's  initials  W.    V.     Uearne.  ut  modo  supr.  iii.  p.  v.  iL 

*Shalteipeare  did  not  begin  writing  for  the  stase  till  1591.    Jonson,  about  159S. 

^leama,  with  thy  iiuher.  >  Strait.    Sea. 

*,That  which.  7JuliiuCesar.  s  Augustus  Cesar. 
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No  wn5rcfi;li  ui^^lit.  or.  ^n^crdv  irrivnn  h  l<ni«l  : 

S  id.  [Potscd] 

S' 

/i  ire  li-iih  btTt:. 

T  ("ihad  too  grosse  :  [Massjr] 

One. 

As  tn  -  wot. 

r 

Tlie  maxim  is  enforced  with  great  quickness  and  variety  of  fUttstrar 
lion  :  nor  is  the  collision  of  opposite  thoughts,  which  the  subject  lo 
naturally  affords,  extravagantly  pursued,  or  indulged  beyond  the 
bounds  of  good  sense  and  propriety.  The  following  stanias  on 
the  Nike  Muses  are  more  poetical,  and  not  less  correct  [FoL 
••3-] 

Imps  [daughters]  of  king  Jove  and  queen  Remembrance,  lo^ 
The  sisters  nyne,  the  poets  pleasant  feres,  [companions 
Cillinpe  dolli  stately  stile  belo'.v, 
And  worthy  praises  paintcs  of  princely  pcres. 

Clion  in  solem  son;;     th  all  day. 

With  present  ycres  l-  ^  ,'e  bypast. 

Dclightcfiil  taike  Ioucj  >.....,  ...l  Thaley  ; 

In  fresh  grene  youth  who  doth  like  lawrell  last 

With  voycos  tragical!  soundes  Melpoincn, 
And,  as  with  cheins,  thallured  eare  she  bindcs. 
Her  stringcs  when  Terpsechordolh  louche,  euen  then 
She  touchcth  hartes,  and  raigncth  in  mens  mindes. 

Fine  Erato,  whose  looke  a  liucly  cherc 
Presents,  in  daiincing  keeps  a  comely  grace. 
With  scmcly  gesture  doth  Polyninie  stcre. 
Whose  woiik's  whole  routes  of  ranks  do  nile  in  place. 

Urnnic,  her  globes  to  view  all  bent. 
The  ninefold  hcauen  obserues  with  lixed  face 
The  blaslcs  l"ulci|)C  tunes  of  instrument, 
Willi  siilacc  sweeic.  hence  lieauie  dumps  to  chase. 

Ldul  I'hcbus  in  the  mids,  (whose  heaucnly  sprite 
Till  >-,   I.iilii  s  ilolli  inspire)  cmbracclh  alL 

in  the  Muses  weed,  dclite 
1  .:m  forth,  that  men  in  maze  they  falL 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  dismiss  this  valuable  mSscellany,  wifli- 
out  acknowledging  our  obli^ali'^ns  to  its  original  editor  Richard 
Tottcll  :  who  deserves  highly  of  English  literature,  for  having  collected 
d  period,  and  preserved  in  a  printed  volume,  so  many  ad 
icimcns  of  ancient  genius,  which  would  have  mouldered  in 
Ul6i>.  Hi  perhaps  from  their  detached  and  fugitive  stale  of  cxistenct; 
their  want  of  length,  the  capriciousness  of  taste,  the  general  dcprcda- 
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tlons  of  time,  inattention,  andothcr  accidents,  would  never  have  reached 
til'.-  piiKiit  n^e.  It  seems  to  have  given  birth  to  t«'o  favorite  and 
■  d  collections  of  the  same  kind,  Tliii  PaR/VDISe  uk  Daivtv 
ij!  1  >.  and  En'&LAND'S  HlucoN,  which  appeared  in  the  ici^n  of 
queen  Eliubcth'. 


SECTION     XLI. 

It  will  not  be  supposed,  that  all  the  poets  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
were  educated  in  the  school '  of  Petrarch.  The  graces  of  the  Italian 
muse,  which  had  been  taught  by  Surrey  and  VVyat.  »vere  confined  to  a 
few.  Nor  were  the  bc-auties  of  the  classics  yet  become  general  objects 
of  itnilAtion.  There  arc  many  ^vritcr3  of  this  penod  who  still  rhsmcd 
on,  in  the  old  prosaic  track  of  tlieir  immediate  predecessors,  and  never 
ventured  to  deviate  into  the  modern  improvements.  The  strain 
of  romantic  fiction  was  lost  :  in  the  place  of  which,  they  did  not  sub- 
stitute the  cleg.incics  newly  introduced. 

1  shall  consider  together,  yet  without  an  exact  observation  of  chro- 
nological order,  the  poets  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  who  form  this 
subortlinatc  class,  .tnd  who  do  not  bear  any  mark  of  the  character  of 
the  poetry  which  distinguishes  this  period.  Vet  some  of  these  have 
their  degree  of  merit ;  and,  if  they  bad  not  necessarily  claimed  a  place 
in  our  scries,  deserve  examination. 

Andrew  Horde,  who  writes  himself  ANDREAS  Perforatus,  with 
about  .-IS  much  propriety  and  as  little  pedantry  .is  Buchanan  calls  one 
Wisehart  SoUIOCardR's,  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford'  ; 
and  is  said,  I  believe,  on  very  slender  proof,  to  have  bcvn  phy- 
sician to  king  Henry  VIII.  His  BRtviARV  OF  Health,  first 
printed  in  I547^  is  dedic.itcd  to  the  college  of  physicians, 
into  which  he  had  been  incorporated.    The  first  book  of  thb  treatise 

.     .  ^  .^.__  :     ._      I.  _  _      ^  jKicni  te 

-    BlBong 
'  fourht 


'  Th*  re»<l^p  will  Ah^«Te, 


ilK  Mto  lUf  tit  June.  An.  inj.    Cum  /rmnagt* 
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Phyllida  was  a  fairc  mayde.        As  fresh  as  any  flour; 
Whom  Harpahis  the  herdman  prayde 
To  be  her  paramour. 
Ilarpalus  and  eke  Conn  Were  herdmen  both  yfcrc*: 

And  Phyllida  could  twist  and  spin, 
And  therto  sing  full  clere. 
But  Phyllida  was  all  too  coy       For  Harpalus  to  winne  ; 
For  Corin  was  her  only  joy  Wlio  fnrst  her  not  a  pinnc*. 

How  often  would  she  flowers  twine? 
How  often  garlandes  make 
Of  couslips  and  of  columbine  ?      And  al  for  Conn's  sak& 
But  Corin  he  had  hawkes  to  lure. 
And  forced  more  the  fieldc*; 
Of  lovers  lawc  he  toke  no  cure,     For  once  he  was  begildc*. 
Harpalus  prevailed  nought,  His  labour  all  was  lost ; 

For  he  was  fardest  from  her  thought, 
And  yet  he  loved  her  most 

Therefore  waxt  he  both  pale  and  leane, 
And  dryc  as  clot  [clodj  of  clay; 
His  ilcshe  it  was  consumed  clcane, 
His  colour  gone  away. 

His  beard  it  had  not  long  be  shave, 
His  hcarc  hong  all  unkempt ; 
A  man  fit  even  for  the  grave.        Whom  spiteful!  love  had  spccL 
His  eyes  were  red,  and  all  forcwalched', 
His  face  besprent  with  teares  ; 
If  scmdc  Vnliap  had  him  long  hatched 
In  mids  of  his  dispaires. 
His  clothes  were  blackc  and  also  bare. 
As  one  forlorne  was  he: 
Upon  his  head  alwayes  he  ware      A  wreath  of  wyllow  tree. 
His  beastes  he  kept  upon  the  hyll 
And  he  sate  in  the  dale  ; 
And  thus  with  sighes  and  sorowes  shryll 
He  gan  to  tell  his  talc 

'  O  Harpahis,  thus  would  he  say, 
'  Unhnppicst  under  sunne! 
'The  cause  of  thine  unhappy  day    "By  love  was  first  bcgunnel 
'  For  thou  wcntst  first  by  suie  to  seke 
'  A  tigic  to  make  tame, 
'  That  scltcs  not  by  thy  love  a  Icckc, 
'  But  makes  thy  grief  her  game. 
'As  easy  it  were  to  convert  'Tlie  fmst  into  the  flame^ 

'  As  for  to  turnc  a  froward  hcrt 
'  Whom  ihou  so  faine  wt)uldst  frame. 
'Corin  he  livcth  carclcj.sc,  'He  lea|ics  among  the  tcax-es  ; 

'  He  eates  the  fnitcs  of  thy  rcdrcsse,  [pain] 
*  Thou  rcapcs,  he  takes  the  sheaves. 

t  Tn^lh«r.  >  IxTvciI  her  not  in  the  losat  *  Metv  vagMgvd  in  fieldnygrti 

•  t'rt.<ivpd.     Had  An«  \Kvt\  t»i  IwtT. 

•  Uvcr-waldiod.    Th»l  i*,  lite  «y»  vtn  al«i]r>  Bwalie,  oc»er  clOMd  hy  titff. 
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'  near  to  mucfi,  as  if  xxrilliall  be  signified,  that  'twas  a  brass  medal  n 
'  lUlle  bigger  than  an  Obelus,  that  used  to  be  put  in  the  mouths  of  per- 

•  sons  that  were  dead. And    withall,  'twould   affect  Ihem  the 

ore,  if  when  he  spoke  of  such  a  brass  medal,  he  signified  to  them, 
at  brass  was  in  old  time  looked  upon  as  more  honourtxble  than  other 

*tutals,  which  he  might  safely  enough  do,  from  /Ajwiirandhis  sckoliasl. 

*  Homers  words  are,  &c.    A  passage,  which  mithout  doultt  fliERONV- 

*  MUS  Magius  would  have  taken  notice  of  in  chapter  xiv.  of  his  Uook 
'DK  TiNTINNABUUS,  had  it  occurred  to  his  memory  when  in  prison 
'he  was  writing,  without  the  help  of  books  before  him,  that  curious 
'  Discourse.  'Twas  from  the  Doctors  method  of  using  such  speeches 
'  at  markets  and  fairs,  that  in  ttjtertimes,  those  that  imitated  the  like 
'  humorous,  jocose  language,  were  styled  MERRY  Andrews,  a  term 
'  mufh  in  vogue  on  our  stages.'' 

He  is  supposed  to  have  compiled  or  composed  the  merry  Tales 
o/Ihe  madtnan  0/  Gotham,  which,  as  were  told  by  Wood,  '  in  the  reign 
'  of  Henry  VI II.,  and  after,  was  accounted  a  book  full  of  wit  and  mirtb 

•  by  scholars  and  gentlemen.*  This  piece,  which  probably  was  not 
without  its  temporary  ridicule,  and  which  yet  mantains  a  popularity 
in  the  nurserj-,  was,  I  think,  first  printed  by  Wynkyn  dc  Wordc. 
Hcame  was  of  opinion,  that  these  idle  pranks  of  the  men  of  Coth.ira, 
3  town   in   Lincolnshire,   bore  a  reference   to  some   customer)'   law- 

nurcs  belonging  to  that  place  or  its  neighbourhood,  now  grown  obso- 
I ;  and  that  lilount  might  have  enriched  his  book  on  ANCIENT 
EXl~R£S  witli  these  ludicrous  stories.  He  is  speaking  of  the  political 
gn  of  Revnarw  the  Fox,  primed  by  Ca.\ton.  It  was  an  admi- 
Thittg.  And  the  design,  being  political,  .and  to  represent  a  wise 
neat,  was  equally  good.  So  little  reason  is  there  to  look 
pon  this  rts  a  f>aor  despicable  book.  Nor  is  there  more  reason  to 
6tccm  The  Merry  Tales  of  the  mad  Men  or  Gotham 
fwhicb  was  much  valued  avA  cried  up  in  Henry  VIII.  time,  iho  now 
t  ballad-singers  stalls)  as  altogether  a  romance:  a  certain  tkill- 
un  having  told  me  more  than  once,  that  he  was  assured  by 
*  Gotham,  that  they  formerly  held  lands  there,  by  sudi  Sports 
tid  Customs  as  are  touched  upon  in  this  book.  For  which  te.ison,  I 
llink  particular  notice  should  have  been  taken  of  it  in  likiuilt's 
PeNURt:^,  as  I  do  not  doubt  but  there  would,  had  that  otherwise 
vrious  author  been  apprised  of  the  matter.  But  'tis  strange  to  sec 
be  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  book  of  Reynard  thk  Fox, 
Trom  the  original  editions'  1' 
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662  SIR  THOMAS  MORE. — MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

Thy  flowring  time,  thy  pleasant  ycres? 
With  sighing  voice  wepe  and  lament, 
For  of  thy  hope  no  frute  apperts ! 
Thy  true  meaning  is  paidc  with  scomc, 
That  ever  soweth  and  repeth  no  corne. 

And  where  thou  sekes  a  quiet  port. 
Thou  dost  but  weigh  against  the  winde: 
For  where  thou  gladdest  woldst  resort. 
There  is  no  place  for  thee  assinde.     [Assigned.] 
Thy  destiny  hath  sot  it  so, 
That  thy  true  hart  should  cause  thy  wo,     [FoL  109.I 

These  reflections,  resulting  from  a  retrospect  of  the  vigorotis  uid 
active  part  of  hfe,  destined  for  nobler  pursuits,  and  unworthily  wasted 
in  the  tedious  and  fruitless  anxieties  of  unsuccessful  love,  are  highly 
natural,  and  arc  painted  from  the  heart :  but  their  force  is  weakoied 
by  the  poet's  allusions. 

This  miscellany  affords  the  first  pointed  English  epigram  that  T  r^ 
member  ;  and  which  descr\-es  to  be  admitted  into  the  inodcm  collec- 
tions  of  that  popular  species  of  poetry.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  one 
of  the  best  jokers  of  that  age:  and  there  is  some  probability,  that  this 
might  have  fallen  from  his  pen.  It  is  on  a  scholar,  who  was  pursuing 
his  studies  successfully,  but  in  the  midst  of  his  hterary  career,  mamal 
unfortunately. 

A  student,  at  his  boke  so  plast' 

That  welth  he  might  have  wonne, 
From  boke  to  wife  did  flete  in  has^ 

From  wcllh  to  wo  to  run. 

Now,  who  hath  plaid  a  fealcr  cast, 

Since  jugling  first  begonne.' 
In  kniltine  of  himself  so  fast, 

Himself  he  hath  undonne.    [Fol.  64.] 

But  the  humour  does  not  arise  from  the  circumstances  of  the  cbiiracten 
It  is  a  general  joke  on  an  unhappy  match. 

These  two  lines  arc  said  to  have  been  written  by  Mary  queen  of  Scots 
with  a  diamond  on  a  window  in  Fotheringay  castle,  during  her  isw 
prisonmeat  there,  and  to  have  been  of  her  composition. 

From  the  toppe  of  all  my  trust 
Mishap  hath  throwcn  me  in  the  dust*. 

But  they  belong  to  an  elegant  little  ode  of  ten  stanzas  in  the  collection 
before  us,  in  which  a  lover  complains  that  he  is  caught  by  the  snare 
which  he  once  defied.  [Fol.  53.]  The  unfortunate  queen  only  quote<l 
a  distich  applicable  to  her  situation,  which  she  remembered  in  a 
fashionable  set  of  poems,  perhaps  the  amusement  of  her  youth. 

•  So  inrnuifiK  hu  <tudirit.    PUut,  ft>  •pcUed  for  the  rhyme,  itflactj. 

*  Sec  BilUni't  L«aui,  Laix  p.  i4i. 
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The  ode,  which  is  the  comparison  of  the  author's  ybtVA/^/  and  painful 
passion  with  that  of  Troilus  [foL  81],  is  founded  on  Chaucer's  poem, 
or  Boccace's,  on  the  same  subject.  This  was  the  most  favorite  love- 
story  of  our  old  poetry,  and  from  its  popularity  was  wrought  into  a 
drama  by  Shakespeare.  Troilus's  sufferings  for  Cressida  were  a 
common  topic  for  a  lover's  fidehty  and  assiduity.  Shakespeare,  in 
his  Merchant  of  Venice,  compares  a  night  favorable  to  the 
stratagems  or  the  meditation  of  a  lover,  to  such  a  night  as  Troilus 
might  have  chosen,  for  stealing  a  view  of  the  Grecian  camp  from  the 
ramparts  of  Troy. 

And  sigh'd  his  soul  towards  the  Grecian  tents 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night    [Act  V.  Sc.  L] 

Among  these  poems  is  a  short  fragment  of  a  translation  into 
Alexandrines  of  Ovid's  epistle  froir  Penelope  to  Ulysses.  [  Fol  87.] 
This  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  metrical  translation  of  any  part  of  Ovid 
into  English,  for  Caxton's  Ovid  is  a  loose  paraphrase  in  prose.  Nor 
were  the  heroic  epistles  of  Ovid  translated  into  verse  till  the  year 
1582,  by  George  Tubcrville.  It  is  a  proof  that  the  classics  were 
studied,  when  they  began  to  be  translated. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  intricate  to  trace  the  particular  imitations 
of  the  Italian  poets,  with  which  these  anonymous  poems  abound. 
Two  of  the  sonnets  [fol  74.]  are  panegyrics  on  Petrarch  and  Laura, 
names  at  that  time  familiar  to  every  polite  reader,  and  the  patterns 
of  poetry  and  beauty.  The  sonnet  on  The  diverse  and  contrarie 
passions  of  the  lover  [foL  104],  is  formed  on  one  of  Petrarch's  sonnets, 
and  which,  as  1  have  remarked  before,  was  translated  by  sir  Thomas 
WyaL  So  many  of  the  nobility,  and  principal  persons  about  the 
court,  writing  sonnets  in  the  Italian  style,  is  a  circumstance  which 
must  have  greatly  contributed  to  circulate  this  mode  of  composition, 
and  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  Italian  poets.  Beside  lord  Surrey, 
sir  Thomas  Wyat,  lord  Bolcyn,  lord  Vaux,  and  sir  Francis  Bryan, 
already  mentioned,  Edmund  lord  Sheffield,  created  a  baron  by  Edward 
VI.,  and  killed  by  a  butcher  in  the  Norfolk  insurrection,  is  said  by  Bale 
to  have  written  sonnets  in  the  Italian  manner.  [Tanner  BiBL.  p. 
688.     Dugd.  Bar.  iii.  386.] 

I  have  been  informed,  that  Henry  lord  Bemcrs  translated  some  of 
Petrarch's  sonnets.  [MSS.  Okiys.]  But  this  nobleman  otherwise 
deserved  notice  here,  for  his  prose  works,  which  co-operated  with  the 
romantic  genius  and  the  gallantry  of  the  age.  He  translated,  and  by 
the  king's  command,  Froissart's  chronicle,  which  was  printed  by 
Pinson  in  1523.  Some  of  his  other  translations  arc  professed  romances. 
He  translated  from  the  Spanish,  by  desire  of  the  lady  of  sir  Nicholas 
Carew,  The  Castle  of  Love.  From  the  French  he  translated,  at 
the  request  of  the  carl  of  Huntingdon,  SIR  Hugh  of  Bourdeaux, 
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which  bec-ime  exceedingly  popular.  And  from  the  saxne  Uopiage, 
The  Historv  of  Arthir  an  Armorican  knight  Dale  says, (Cent. 
ix.  p.  706.]  that  he  wrote  a  comedy  called  fU  in  I'iiuan,  ar  die 
I'AKABLE  OF  THE  ViNEVARD,  which  was  frequently  acted  at  ColiM^ 
where  lord  Rcrners  resided,  after  vespers'.     He  died  in  1532, 

I  have  also  been  told,  tliat  the  late  lord  ^glintoun  had  a  gtOXUBt 
book  of  manuscript  sonnets,  written  by  Henry  \'11I.  There  is  an  old 
madrip.il,  set  to  music  by  Willi.im  Birtl,  supposed  to  be  writtea  bf 
Henry,  when  he  first  fell  in  love  with  Anne  lioleyn*.     It  bcgios. 

The  eagles  force  subdues  eche  byrde  that  flycs, 
What  metal  can  rcsyste  the  flamyng  fyre  ? 
Doth  not  the  sunne  dazle  the  clcarcsie  eyes. 
And  melt  the  yce,  and  makelhe  froste  retyre  ? 

It  appears  in  Bird's  Psalmes,  Songs,  and  sonnets,  printed  will 
musical  notes,  in  1611.  [Nuc.c  AntiqU/E,  ii.  248.]  Poetry  and  musk 
arc  congenial ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  Henry  was  skilled  in  rottstol 
composition.    Erasmus  attests,  that  he  composed  some  clr      '  ica 

[Hawkin's  HiST.  iMus.  ii.  533]  :  and  one  of  his  anthems-  jS 

to  be  performed  in  the  choir  of  Christ-Church  at  Oxford,  olhis  (uunrfa- 
tion.  It  is  in  an.idmir.ible  style,  andisfor  four  voices.  Henry.althoiigll 
a  scholar,  had  little  taste  for  the  classical  elegancies  which  now  bcgaa 
to  be  known  in  England.  His  education  seems  to  have  been  altogcsbe 
theological  :  and,  whether  it  best  suited  his  taste  or  his  intemt, 
polemical  divinity  seems  to  have  been  his  favorite  science.  He  wiJ 
a  patron  of  learned  men,  when  they  humoured  his  vanities;  ind 
were  wise  enough,  not  to  interrupt  his  pleasures,  his  convenience,  or 
his  ambition. 


SECTION      XL. 

To  these  Sondes  and  Sonnetts  of  uncertain  Aucroims,  h 
Tottell's  edition  arc  annexed  Songes  WRirrEN  nv  N.  G».  By  the 
initials  N.  G.  we  arc  to  understand  Nicholas  Grimoald,  a  natar 
which  never  appeared  yet  in  the  poetical  biography  of  England.  Bui 
I  have  before  mentioned  him  incidentally.  He  was  a  natire  of 
Huntingdonshire,  and  received  the  first  part  of  his  ac.i4cniiad 
institution  at  Christ's  college  in    Cambridge.     Removing  to  Dxforf 
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fa  die  year  1543,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Merton :  but  about  1547, 
famng  <9iened  a  rhetorical  lecture  in  the  refectory  of  Christ-church, 
then  newly  founded,  he  was  transplanted  to  that  society,  which  gave 
the  greatest  encouragement  to  such  students  as  were  distinguished  for 
the  proficiency  in  criticism  and  philology.  The  same  year,  he  wrote  a 
ladn  tragedy,  which  probably  was  acted  in  the  college,  entitled 
Akchipropheta,  sive  Johannes  Baptista,  Tracsdia,  That  is, 
Tk*ArKh^ophtt,<it  Saint  JoknBaptist,  a  tragedy,  and  dedicated  tothe 
dean  Richard  Cox.  [Printed,  Colon.  1548,  8vo.]  In  the  year  1548,  he 
ex]dained  all  the  four  books  of  Virgil's  Georgics  in  a  regula^prose  Latin 
paraphrase,  in  the  public  hall  of  his  college.  [Printed  at  London  in 
1591,  8va]  He  wrote  also  explanatory  commentaries  or  lectures  on 
the  Andria  of  Terence,  the  Epistles  of  Horace,  and  many  pieces  of 
Cicero,  perhaps  for  thesame  auditory.  He  translated  Tally's  Offices  into 
Englidi.  TUs  translation,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  learned  Thulby 
bishop  of  Ely,  was  printed  at  London,  1553.  [Again,  1574. — 1596] 
He  also  Cuniliarised  some  of  the  purest  Greek  classics  by  English  ver- 
sions, which  I  believe  were  never  printed.  Among  others  was  the 
Cyropadia.  Bale  the  biographer  and  bishop  of  Ossory,  says,  that  he 
turned  Chaucer's  Troilus  into  a  play :  but  whether  this  piece  was  in 
Latin  or  English,  we  are  still  to  seek :  and  the  word  Comedia,  which 
Bale  uses  on  this  occasion,  is  without  precision  or  distinction.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  what  Bale  calls  his  Fame,  a  comedy.  Bale  also 
recites  his  System  of  Rhetoric  for  the  use  of  Englishmen^,  which  seems 
to  be  the  course  of  the  rhetorical  lectures  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  to 
be  wished,  that  Bale,  who  ap()ears  to  have  been  his  friend*,  and  there- 
fore possessed  the  opportunities  of  information,  had  given  us  a  more 
exact  and  full  detail,  at  least  of  such  of  Grimoald's  works  as  are  now 
lost,  or,  if  remaining,  are  unprinted^  Undoubtedly  this  is  the  same 
person,  called  by  Strype  otu  Grimbold,  who  was  chaplain  to  bishop 
Ridley,  and  who  was  employed  by  that  prelate,  while  in  prison,  to  translate 
into  English,  Laurentio  Valla's  book  against  the  fiction  of  Constan- 
tine's  Donation,  with  some  other  popular  Latin  pieces  against  the 
papists^  In  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Mary's  reign,  he  appears  to 
heve  been  imprisoned  for  heresy,  and  to  have  saved  his  life,  if  not  his 
credit,  by  a  recantation.  But  theology  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
his  talent,  nor  the  glories  of  martyrdom  to  have  made  any  part  of  his 
ambition.  One  of  his  plans,  but  which  never  took  effect,  was  to 
print  a  new  edition  of  Josephus  Iscanus's  poem  on  the  Trojan  War, 
with  emendations  from  the  most  correct  manuscripts. 

^Rhttoriea  in  tumm  Britannarum, 
^*B*]c  dies  his  comment,  or  paraphrase  on  the  fint  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  addressed  MtAmintm 
"     mtm  Baitnmt  viii  99. 

%les  of  many  others  of  his  pieces  may  be  seen  in  Itale,  ubi  supr. 

rStrype's  Ckanxbs,  B.  iii.  c  si.  |>.  343.    And  Gkindal,  8.   Fox.  edit.  i.  1047.    Aad 
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666  NICHOLAS  GRIMOALD,  UKE  SURREV,  WROTE  IN  BLANK  VERSE. 

1  have  taken  more  pains  to  introduce  this  Nicholas  Crimn.-i!fJ  to  the 
reader's  acquaintance,  because  he  is  the  second  En  .ifd 

Surrey,  who  wrote  in  blank-verse.     Nor  is  it  his   oi       ,  -he 

was  the  first  who  followed  in  this  new  path  of  versification.  To  the 
sni<'  of  blank-verse  exhibited  by  Surrey,  he  added  new  strength, 
nee,  and  modulation.  In  the  disposition  and  conduct  of 
)n,,  I. idencies,  he  often  approaches  to  the  legitimate  structure  of  the 
improved  blank-verse  :  but  we  cannot  suppose,  tliat  he  is  entirely  free 
from  those  dissonancies  and  asperities,  which  slill  adhered  to  the 
general  character  and  state  of  our  diction. 

In  his  poem  on  the  Death  OF  Marcus  Tullius  Qceko  or 
these  lines.     The  assassins  of  Cicero  are  said  to  relent, 

When 

They  his  bare  neck  bchelde,  and  his  horcheares, 
Scant  could  they  hold  the  tcarcs  that  forth  gan  burst, 
And  almost  fell  from  bloody  handes  the  swoordes. 
Onely  the  sterne  Herennius,  with  gi7ni  looke; 
Dastardes,  why  standc  ye  still  ?  he  saith  :  and  straight 
Swapt  off  the  head  with  his  presunipluous  )toue. 
Ne  with  the  slaughter  yet  is  he  not  tilled  : 
Fowle  shame  on  shame  to  hepe,  is  his  delitc. 
Wherefore  the  handes  also  he  doth  oflr.3m)-te, 
Which  durst  Antonius'  life  so  lively  paint. 
Him,  yclding  strained  ghoste',  from  welkin  hie 
With  lothly  chere  lord  Phcbus  gan  beholde; 
And  in  black  clowde,  they  say,  long  hid  his  hed. 
The  Latine  Muses,  and  the  Grayes',  they  wept, 
And  for  his  fall  eternally  shall  wepe, 
And  lo  !  hart-persing  PiTHO',  strange  to  tell, 
Who  had  suffisde  to  him  both  sence  and  wordes, 
When  so  he  spake,  and  drcst  with  nectar  soote 
That  flo«yng  toung,  when  his  windpipe  disclosde^ 
Fled  with  her  fleeing  friend* ;  and,  out,  alas  I 
Hath  left  the  earth,  ne  will  no  more  returne. 

Nor  is  this  passage  unsupported  by  a  warmth  of  imagination,  asd  tlM 
spirit  of  pathetic  poetry.     The  general  cast  of  the  whole  poem  sboai^ 
thai  our  author  was  not  ill  qualified  for  dramatic  composition. 
Another   of  Grimoald's  blauk-versc    poems,   is    on    the   <' 
Zoroas  an   Eg^tian  astronomer,  who  n-as  killed  in  AlexanU^    - 
battle  with  the  Persians.    It  was  opened  trith  this  nervous  and  aiu- 
matcd  exordium. 

Now  clattering  armes,  now  ragyng  broyls  of  warre^ 
Gan  passe  the  noyes  of  dredfull  trompets  clang  * 

S  tlUoMlftralned  spirii-  ^Grai^.     Greek. 

■  Pcttlxi,  ihcKmJJ'  "n.  *Fol.  X-17, 
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Shrowded  with  shafts  the  heaven,  with  clowd  of  darts 
Covered  the  ayre.    Against  fiiU-fatted  bulls ' 
As  forceth  kindled  yie  the  lyons  keene, 
Whose  greedy  g^tts  the  gnawing  honger  pricks. 
So  MacMonians'  gainst  the  Persians  fare.    [FoL  115.] 
In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  and  hurry  of  the  battle,  appears  the  sage 
philosopher  Zoroas :  a-dassical  and  elegant  description  of  whose  skill 
in  natural  science,  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  amidst  images  of  death 
and  destruction ;  and  is  inserted  with  great  propriety,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  introduce  the  history  of  his  catastrophe. 

Shalcpg  her  bloody  hands  Bellone,  among 
The  Perses,  sowth  all  kynde  of  cruel  deth. — 
Him  smites  the  club  ;  him  wounds  far-strikyng  bow  ; 
And  him  the  slyng,  and  him  the  shining  swoord. — 
Right  over  stood,  in  snow-white  armour  brave*, 
The  MempMte  Zoroas,  a  cunning  clark& 
To  whom  the  heaven  lay  open  as  his  boke 
And  in  celestial!  bodies  he  could  tell 
The  moving,  meting,  light,  aspect,  eclips. 
And  influence,  and  constellacions  alL 
What  earthly  chances  would  betide  :  what  yere 
Of  plenty'  stord  :  what  signe  forwamed  derth : 
How  winter  gendreth  snow  :  what  temperature 
In  the  prime  tide'  doth  season  well  the  soyl. 
Why  sommer  bumes  :  why  autumne  hath  ripe  grapes : 
Whether  the  circle  quadrate  may  become  : 
Whether  our  tunes  heavens  harmony  can  yeld*  :— 
What  star  doth  let*  the  hurtful!  fire*  to  rage, 
Or  him  more  milde  what  opposition  makes  : 
What  fire  doth  qualify  Mavorses'  fire,  &c 
Our  astronomer,  finding  by  the  stars  that  he  is  destined  to  die 
speedily,  chuses  to  be  killed  by  the  hand  of  Alexander,  whom  he  en- 
deavours to  irritate  to  an  attack,  first  by  throwing  darts,  and  then  hj 
teproachful  speeches. 

Shameful  stain 

Of  mothers  bed  I    Why  loseth  thou  thy  strokes 
Cowards  among  ?     Turne  thee  to  me,  in  case 
Manhode  there  be  so  much  left  in  thy  hart : 
Come,  fight  with  me,  that  on  my  helmet  weate 
ApoUoes  laurel,  both  for  learnings  laude, 
And  eke  for  martial  praise  :  that  in  my  shielde 
The  sevenfold  sophie  of  Minerve  contain. 
A  match  more  mete,  sir  king,  than  any  here. 
Alexander  is  for  a  while  unwilling  to  revenge  this  insult  on  a  man 
eminent  for  wisdom. 

1  Amw,  i*  richly  decked. 

*Whhpleoty.  >  Spring.    Printtmpt. 

4  Whether  ftoy  music  made  by  man  caoreumble  chat  of  the  Spheres. 

■Uioder  ^^uni.  'Of  Mavorii,  or  the  planet  IfaiK 
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The  noble  prince  aino\'ed  takes  ruthe  upon 
The  wilful  wight  ;  and  with  soft  wordcs,  ayen  : 

0  monstrous  man,  quoth  he.  What  so  tliou  art  I 

1  pray  thcc  hvc,  nc  do  not  with  thy  death 
This  lodge  of  lore',  the  Muses  mansion  roar. 
That  treasure-house  this  hand  sliall  never  spoyL 
My  sword  shall  never  brusc  that  skilfull  braine, 
Long-gathered  heapes  of  Science  sonc  to  spill. 
O  how  fairc  frutes  may  you  to  mortal  man 
From  Wisdom's  garden  give  !     How  many  may, 
By  you,  the  wiser  and  the  better  prove  ! 

What  error,  what  mad  moode,  what  frensy,  thee 
Perswades,  to  be  downc  sent  to  depe  Avcme, 
Where  no  arts  florish,  nor  no  knowledge  'vails 
For  all  these  sawcs*  ?     When  thus  the  sovcniign  sayd, 
Alighted  Zoroas,  &c    [FoL  1 1 5,  1 16.] 

I  have  a  suspicion,  that  these  two  pieces  in  blank  verse,  if  not  finag* 
mcnts  of  larger  works,  were  finished  in  their  present  state,  as  prolu- 
sions, or  illustrative  practical  specimens,  for  our  author's  course  of 
lectures  in  rhetoric  In  that  case,  they  were  written  so  early  as  the 
year  1 547.  There  is  positive  proof,  that  they  appeared  not  later  Uuii 
I557i  when  they  were  first  printed  by  TottelL 

I  have  already  mentioned  lord  Surrey's  Virgil :  and  for  the  sake  of 
juxtaposition,  will  here  produce  a  third  specimen  of  early  blank-verse, 
little  luiown.  In  the  year  1590,  William  Vallans  published  a  blank* 
verse  poem,  entitled,  A  Tale  of  two  Swannes,  which,  under  a 
poetic  fiction,  describes  the  situation  and  antiquities  of  several  towns 
in  Hertfordshire.  The  author,  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  Hertfordshire, 
seems  to  have  been  connected  with  Camden  and  other  ingenious  anti- 
<juaries  of  his  age.    1  cite  the  exordium. 

When  Nature,  nurse  of  every  living  thmg, 

Had  clad  her  charge  in  brave  and  new  array  ; 

The  hils  rejoist  to  see  themselves  so  fine  : 

The  fields  and  woods  grew  proud  thereof  also  : 

The  meadowcs  with  their  partie-colour'd  coalcs, 

Like  to  the  raincbow  in  the  azurd  skie, 

Gave  just  occasion  to  the  cheerfull  birdes 

With  sweetest  note  to  singe  tlieir  nurse's  praise. 

Among  the  which,  the  merrie  nightingale 

With  swclc  and  swcte,  her  breast  against  a  thomc^ 

Ringcs  out  ail  night,  &c' 

Vallans  is  probably  tlie  author  of  a  piece  much    better    known,  1 
history,  by  many  held  to  be  a  romance,  but  which  proves  the  writer  a 

*nUTif-iJ  'T-r^-o-vn?  of  wisdom. 

.  ?^liclc!ral;e,  UDXc  ♦to.  J.  Shetii.     He  men- 
t  ling,  bc'onging  to  the  queen  aud  I  be  botv* 

III;  ,    .  ...  a. 
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diligent  searcher  into  ancient  records,  entitled,  "The  Hokottkable 
*  Prentice,  Showed  in  the  Life  and  Death  of  Sir  John  Hawke- 
'WOOD  sometime  Prentice  of  London,  interlaced  with  the  iamous 
'  History  of  the  noble  Fitzwalter  Lord  of  Woodham  in  Essex*, 
'  and  of  the  poisoning  of  bis  faire  daughter.  Also  of  the  merry 
'Customes  of  Dunmowe,  &c.  Whereunto  is  annexed  the  most 
'  lamentable  murther  of  Robert  Hall  at  the  High  Altar  in  Westmin- 
'  ster  Abbey  V 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  what  has  been  here  said  about  early 
specimens  of  blank- verse,  is' to  be  restrained  to  poems  not  written  for 
the  stage.  Long  before  Vallans's  Two  Swannes,  many  theatrical 
pieces  in  blank-verse  had  appeared;  the  first  of  which  is,  The 
Tragedy  of  Gordoducke,  written  in  1561.  The  second  is  George 
Gascoigne's  JoCASTA,a  tragedy,  acted  at  Gray»-inn,  in  15661  George 
Peele  had  also  published  his  tragedy  in  blank-verse  of  David  and 
Bethsabe,  about  the  year  1579^.  Hieronymo,  a  tragedy  also  with- 
out rhyme,  was  acted  before  15901  But  this  point,  which  is  here  only 
transiently  mentioned,  will  be  more  fiilly  considered  hereafter,  in  its 
proper  place.    We  will  now  return  to  our  author  Grimoald. 

Grimoald,  as  a  writer  of  verses  in  rhyme,  yields  to  none  of  his  con- 
temporaries, for  a  masterly  choice  of  chaste  expression,  and  the  con- 
cise elegancies  of  didactic  versification.  Some  of  the  couplets,  in  his 
poem,  IN  praise  of  Moderation,  have  all  the  smartness  which 
marks  the  modem  style  of  sententious  poetry,  and  would  have  done 
honour  to  Pope's  ethic  epistles. 

The  auncicnt  Time  commended  not  for  nought 
The  Mean.    What  better  thing  can  there  be  sought  ? 
In  meanc  is  virtue  placed  :  on  either  side. 
Both  right  and  left,  amisse  a  man  may  slide. 
Icar,  with  sire*  hadst  thou  the  midway  flown, 
Icarian  beak'  by  name  no  man  known. 
If  middle  path  kept  had  proud  Phaeton, 
No  burning  brande  this  earth  had  falne  upon. 
Ne  cruel  power,  nc  none  too  soft  can  raign  : 
That  kepes"  a  meanc,  the  same  shal  stil  remain. 
Thee,  Julie',  once  did  too  much  mercy  spill: 
Thee,  Nero  stcrnc,  rigor  extreme  did  kill 
How  could  August'  so  many  ycrcs  wel  passe  ? 
Nor  ovcrmeke,  noroverficrce,  he  was. 
Worship  not  Jove  with  curious  fancies  vain. 
Nor  him  despise  :  hold  right  atwccn  these  twain. 

•  The  Ibo&der  of  Dunmowe  Priory,  afterwards  mentioned,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  MI. 
STlcnarc  twoo!d  editions,  at  London,  in  1615,  and  tfiiC,  both  for  Henr>' (/o>-<m,  in  5  sh. 

4fto.     They  have  only  the  authors  initials  W.   V.     Heame,  ut  modo  supr.  iii.  p,  v.  iL 

p.  XVL 

•  Shakespeare  did  not  begin  writing  for  the  ^tase  till  1591.    Jon«on,  about  1598. 
«lcirai,  with  thy  Cuher.  •  Strait.    Sea. 

•  That  which.  7  Julius  Ceaar.  8  Augustus  Cesar. 
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No  waslefull  wight,  no  greedy  groom  is  praixd  : 

Stands  Largesse  just  in  equal  UiUancc  uraizd.  [PoisedJ 

So  Catocs  ineat  surmauntcs  Antouius  cIiltc, 

And  better  fame  his  sober  fare  li.iih  here. 

Too  slender  building  bad,  as  bad  too  grosse  ;  [Massy] 

One  an  eye  sore,  the  otlier  falls  to  losse. 

As  medcincs  help  in  measure,  so,  gijd  wot. 

By  oveiTiiuch  the  sick  their  bane  have  got, 

Unmele,  mcscmes,  to  utter  this  mo  waics  ; 

Measure  forbids  unmcasurablepraise.  [Fol.  1 13.] 

The  maxim  is  enforced  with  great  quickness  and  \"aricty  of  illustra- 
tion :  nor  is  the  collision  of  opposite  thoughts,  which  tlie  subject  so 
naturally  atlords,  extravagantly  pursued,  or  indulged  be>'ond  the 
bounds  of  good  sense  and  propriety.  The  following  stanras  on 
the  Nine  Muses  are  more  poetical,  and  not  less  correct.  [Fd 
113.] 

Imps  [daughters]  of  kin^  Jove  and  queen  REMr,MiiR\NCE,Ia, 
The  sisters  nyne,  the  poets  pleasant  feres,  [companions 
Cxlli'ipc  dolh  stalely  stile  belov.-, 
And  worthy  praises  paintes  of  princely  peres. 

Cljon  in  solem  songcs  renewcth  all  day, 
With  present  ycres  conjoining  age  byp.ist. 
Dclightcful  talkc  loucscomicall  Thaley  : 
In  fresh  grenc  youth  who  doth  like  lawrell  last. 

With  voyccs  tragicall  soundcs  Mclpomcn, 
And,  as  with  cheins,  thallured  eare  she  bindcs. 
Her  stringcs  when  Terpsechor  dolh  touchc,  cucn  then 
She  touchcth  hartcs,  and  raigneth  in  mens  miades. 

Fine  Erato,  whose  looke  a  liucly  chore 
Presents,  in  dauncing  keeps  a  comely  grace. 
With  scmcly  gesture  doth  I'olymnie  stcre, 
Whose  wordes  whole  routes  of  ranks  do  rule  in  place. 

Uranie,  her  globes  to  view  all  bent, 
The  ninefold  hcaucn  obserues  with  tixcd  face. 
The  blasics  Kutcrpe  tunes  of  insli-umcnt. 
With  sol.ice  swcine,  hence  heauie  dumps  to  chase. 

Lord  I'hobus  in  the  mids,  (whose  heaucnly  sprite 
Til.  6.   1 1.1. ,-s  dolh  inspire)  ctnbracelh  alL 
'I  in  the  Muses  weed,  delite 

'i  Ml  forth,  that  men  in  maze  they  fall 

It  would  be  impardonabic  to  dismiss  this  valuable  miscellany,  with' 
out  acknowledging  our  obligations  to  its  original  editor  Richard 
Tottell :  who  deserve*  highly  of  English  literature,  for  having  collected 
at  a  critical  period,  .tnd  preserved  in  a  printed  volume,  so  many  ad- 
mirable specimens  of  ancient  genius,  which  would  have  mouUlcred  in 
MSS.  or  perhaps  from  their  detached  and  fugitive  state  of  existence, 
their  want  of  length,  the  capriciousncss  of  taste,  the  general  deprcda* 
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tioiis  of  time^  inattention,  and  other  accidents,  would  never  haveieached 
the  present  age.  It  seems  to  have  given  birth  to  two  favorite  and 
celebrated  collections  of  the  same  kind,  The  Paradise  of  Dainty 
Devises,  and  England's  Ueucon,  which  appeared  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth^ 


SECTION     XLI. 

It  win  not  be  supposed,  that  all  the  poets  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
were  educated  in  the  school' of  Petrarch.  The  graces  of  the  Italian 
muse,  which  had  been  taught  by  Surrey  and  Wyat,  were  confined  to  a 
few.  Nor  were  the  beauties  of  the  classics  yet  become  general  objects 
of  imitation.  There  are  many  writers  of  this  period  who  still  rhymed 
on,  in  the  old  prosaic  track  of  their  immediate  predecessors,  and  never 
ventured  to  deviate  into  the  modem  improvements.  The  strain 
of  romantic  fiction  was  lost :  in  the  place  of  which,  they  did  not  sub- 
stitute the  elegancies  newly  introduced. 

I  shall  consider  together,  yet  without  an  exact  observation  of  chro- 
nological order,  the  poets  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II.  who  form  this 
subordinate  class,  and  who  do  not  bear  any  mark  of  the  character  of 
the  poetry  which  distinguishes  this  period.  Yet  some  of  these  have 
their  degree  of  merit ;  and,  if  they  had  not  necessarily  claimed  a  place 
in  our  series,  deserve  examination. 

Andrew  Borde,  who  writes  himself  Andreas  Perforatus,  with 
about  as  much  propriety  and  as  little  pedantry  as  Buchanan  calls  one 
Wisehart  Sophocardius,  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford* ; 
and  is  said,  I  believe,  on  very  slender  proof,  to  have  been  phy- 
sician to  king  Henry  VIII.  His  Breviary  of  Health,  first 
printed  in  1547',  is  dedicated  to  the  college  of  physicians, 
into  which  he  had  been  incorporated.    The  first  book  of  this  treatise 

I  The  reader  will  observe,  that  I  have  followed  the  paging  and  arrangement  of  Tottell'i 
■ecood  edition  in  1565,  ismo.  In  his  edition  of  1557,  there  is  much  confttsion.  A  poem  is 
there  given  to  Grimoald,  on  the  death  of  Lady  Afargarct  I<ec.  in  1555.  Also  among 
Grimoald's  is  a  poem  on  Sir  James  Wilford,  mentioned  above,  who  appears  to  have  fought 
nader  Henrv  VIll.  in  the  win  of  France  and  Scotland.  This  cdt.  of  1557,  is  not  in  quarto, 
■s  I  have  called  it  by  an  over-.ii!ht,  but  in  small  duodecimo,  and  only  with  signatures.  It  M 
not  mentioned  by  Ames,  and  I  have  seen  it  only  amoiii;  Tanner's  printed  books  at  Oxford.  It 
bu  thi>  colophon.  'Imnrintcdal  London  in  FIctc  >trctc  within  Temple  baac,  at  the  sygno 
'of  the  hand  and  siarrc  by  Kichaid  Xottcl,  the  fifte  day  of  June.  An.  1557.  C"«m«  /nvutft* 
' md im/nmeniium  solum.' 

•Seehis  iNTKODUCriON  TO  KSOWLEDOE.  , 

»  '  Compyled  by  Andrcwe  IJoordc  of  Physicke  Doctoure  an  F.ngly.«he  man.  It  wm  re- 
printed by  willbm  Pow ell  in  1552,  and  again  in  i yr.  Tliere  was  an  imprcsiion  by  1 .  tast, 
tjSr.  4ta    Oibcn  also  ia  1:48,  and  157$,  which  i  have  never  seeiL    The  latent  u  by  iutu  la 
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is  said  to  have  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  1546'.  He  chiefly  practiced  in  Hampshiic ;  and  bdag 
popishly  alTcclcd,  was  censured  by  Poynct,  a  C.ilvinislic  bishop  of 
Winchester,  for  keeping  three  prostitvitcs  in  his  house,  which  he  pnntd 
to  be  his  patients'''.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  g^rcat  super- 
stition, and  of  a  weak  and  whimsical  head  :  and  having  bccjj  once 
a  Carthusian,  continued  ever  aftcr«-ards  to  profess  cchbaey,  U> 
drink  water,  and  to  wear  a  shirt  of  hair.  His  thirst  of  knowled^, 
dislike  of  the  reformation,  or  rather  his  unsL-ttlcd  dispositioit,  led 
him  abroad  into  various  parts  of  Europe,  which  he  visited  in  tlic 
medical  character.  Wood  says,  that  he  was  'esteemed  a  noted 
'  f)oct,  a  witty  and  ingenious  person,  and  an  excellent  physician.' 
Hcarne,  who  has  plainly  discovered  the  origin  of  Tom  Thumb,  b 
of  opinion,  that  this  facetious  practitioner  in  physic  gave  rise  to 
the  iLimc  of  Merry  Andrew,  the  Fool  on  the  mountebank's  stage.  The 
reader  will  not  perhaps  be  displeased  to  see  that  antiquary's  reasoM 
for  this  conjecture :  which  arc  at  the  same  time  a  vindication  of 
Borde's  char.ictcr,  afford  some  new  anecdotes  of  his  life,  and  shew 
tljat  a  Merry  Andrew  m.iy  be  a  rcholar  and  an  ingenious  man.  'If 
'is  observable,  that  the  author  [Bordc]  was  as  fond  of  the  won! 
'  DOLENTYD,  as  of  many  other  hard  and  uncooth  words,  as  a»9 
^Quofi:  can  lie.  He  begins  his  BREVIARY  of  HEALTH,  £(p-fxit>iit 
^doctoun  and  Maysteis  of  the  eximious  and  archatte  scirnce  of  Fhysickt, 

•  of  your  urbanitt  exasperate  not  your  se/ve,  &c     But  notwithstanding 
this,  will  any  one  from  hence    infer  or  assert,  that  the  author  viai 

•  either  a  pedant  or  a  superficial  scholar  ?  I  think,  upon  -'  ri-it- 
'tion,hc  will  judge  the  contrary.  Dr.  Borde  was  an  ;.  ..i.ia, 
'and  knew  how  to  humour  and  please  his  patients,  icadcis,  and 
'auditors.  In  Ills  travclls  and  visits,  he  often  appeared  and  spobr 
'in  public:  and  would  often  frequent  markets  and  fails  where* 
'conllux  of  people  used  to  get  together,  to  whom  he  prescribed: 
'and  to  induce  them  to  flock  tliither  the  more  readily,  he  would  make 
' Aumorous  speeches,  couched  in  such  language  as  caused  mirth, 
'and  <aionderfully  propagated  his  fame:  and  'twas  for  the  same 
'end  that  he  made  use  of  such  expressions  in  his  Books,  as  would 
'otherwise  (the  circumstances  not  considered)  be  very  justly  pi»- 
'  nounced  bombast.  As  he  was  versed  in  antiquity,  he  had  words  at 
'command  from  old  writers  with  which  to  amuse  his  hearers,  whiJi 
'could  not  fail  oi pleasing,  provided  he  added  at  the  same  time 
'some  remarkabU  explication.  For  instance,  if  he  told  them  thai 
'  A«JSi)f  was  an  old  brass  medal  among  the  Greeks,  the  oddtust 
'of  the    word,   would,   wit/iuut  doubt,  gain  attentions  tho   nothing 

>  Ac  the  rnit  af  «i  ^  '  Here  cwlcUi  Ums  fiiu  IxMke  £iunuaod  ia  Uitoik  ll 

•lT»r  ycrv  uf  »*ur  I-"'.  i,  ftc' 

•  Sec  ^_af*i/.i/<l/^i-'»,  ^.i-.i-'.  4S. 
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'ntto'to  muck,  as  if  vrithall  he  stgntfied,  that  twas  a  brass  medal  a 
^  UttU  Ug^r^taxi  an  Obolus,  that  used  to  be  put  in  the  mouths  of  per- 

'  sons  that  were  dead. ^And  withall,  'twould  affect  them  the 

*mor*,  if  when  he  spoke  of  such  a  brass  medal,  he  signified  to  them, 
'  that  brass  was  in  old  time  looked  upon  as  more  honourable  than  ether 

*  metals,  which  he  might  sa/efy  enough  do,  from  Homer  anAYAs  scholiast ' 
'  Homer's  words  are,  &c.  A  passage,  which  without  doubt  HlERONY- 
'llVS  Macius  would  have  taken  notice  of  in  chapter  xiv.  of  his  Book 
'DB  TnrriNNABULis,  had  it  occurred  to  his  memory  when  in  prison 
'he  was  writing,  without  the  help  of  books  before  him,  that  curious 
'  Discourse.    'Twas  from  the  Doctor's  method  of  using  such  speeches 

<  at  markets  and  fairs,  that  in  aftertimes,  those  that  imitated  Uie  like 

*  humorous,  jocose  language,  were  styled  Merry  Andrews^  a  term 
'  much  in  vogue  on  our  stages." 

He  is  supposed  to  have  compiled  or  composed  the  UERRY  Taus 
of  the  madman  0/ Gotham,  which,  as  were  told  by  Wood,  *  in  the  reign 

*  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  after,  was  accounted  a  book  full  of  wit  and  mirth 

<  by  scholars  and  gentlemen.^  This  piece,  which  probably  was  not 
without  its  temporary  ridicule,  and  which  yet  mantains  a  popularity 
in  the  nursery,  was,  I  think,  first  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 
Heame  was  of  opinion,  that  these  idle  pranks  of  the  men  of  Gotham, 
a  town  in  Lincolnshire,  bore  a  reference  to  some  customary  law- 
tenures  belonging  to  that  place  or  its  neighbourhood,  now  grown  obso- 
lete ;  and  that  Blount  might  have  enriched  his  book  on  ANCIENT 
Tenures  with  these  ludicrous  stories.  He  is  speaking  of  the  political 
design  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  printed  by  Caxton.    It  was  an  admi- 

*  ruble  Thing.  And  the  design,  being  political,  and  to  represent  a  wise 
'government,  was  equally  good.  So  little  reason  is  there  to  look 
'apon  this  as  a  poor  despicable  book.  Nor  is  there  more  reason  to 
'esteem  The  Merry  Tales  op  the  mad  Men  of  Gotham 
'  (which  was  much  valued  and  cried  up  in  Henry  VIII.  time,  tho  now 
'  sold  at  ballad-singers  stalls)  as  altogether  a  romance:  a  certain  skUU 
*/uU  person  having  told  me  more  than  once,  that  he  was  assured  by 
'  ofie  0/ Gotham,  thM  they  formerly  held  lands  there,  by  such  Sports 
'  and  Customs  as  are  touched  up>on  in  this  book.  For  which  reason,  I 
'think  particular  notice  should  have  been  taken  of  it  in  Blount's 
'  Tenures,  as  I  do  not  doubt  but  there  would,  had  that  othermise 

*  curious  author  been  apprised  of  the  matter.  But  'tis  strange  to  see 
'the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  book  of  Reynard  the  Fox, 
'fixxnthe  original  editions' 1' 

1  H«ui)e's  Bensdict.  Abb.  Tom.  i.  Pr/ifat.  p.  50.  edit.  Oxon.  1735. 

SAtm.  Oxok.  L  74.  There  is  an  edition  in  ismo.  by  Henry  Wilkes,  withoul  dale,  but 
about  ijM,  entitled,  Mekie  Tales  ij/'Mf  »ia./"i.-»c/'CcAM/i,r<i'A^n'<<'^'<*"' »r  A.  B.  ef 
0nHdbt da€tnir.    The  oldest  I  have  seen,  is  Ixiiidon,  1630,  lamo. 

•  Hconie'i  Not.  bt.  Shcobo.  ad  Gul.  Neubng.  vol  iiL  p.  7«.  Also  Hearne's  Bknxdict. 
Asa-ntiupr.^  J4. 
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Horde's  chief  poetical  work  is  entitled, '  The  first  Boke  of  the  Intro- 
•  DUCTiON  OF  Knowledge,  the  which  doih  teach  a  man  to  spcake 
'  part  of  al  mancr  of  languages,  and  to  knowc  the  usage  and  fashion  ot 
'al  manerof  countrycs  :  and  for  to  knowe  the  most  parte  ofal  matX3'  oi 
'  Coynes  of  money,  the  whych  is  currant  in  every  region.  Made  by 
'  Andrew  Bordc  of  phisyk  doctor.'  It  was  printed  by  the  Coplands, 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  king's  daughter  the  princess  Mary.  The  dedi- 
cation is  dated  from  Montpelicr,  in  the  year  1 542.  The  book,  con- 
taining twenty-nine  chapters,  is  partly  in  verse  and  partly  in  prose  ; 
with  wooden  cuts  prefixed  to  each  chapter.  The  first  is  a  satire,  as  it 
appears,  on  the  fickle  nature  of  an  EngUshman  :  the  symbolical  print 
prefixed  to  this  chapter,  exhibiting  a  nakad  man,  with  a  pair  of  shears 
in  one  hand  and  a  roll  of  cloth  in  the  otltcr,  not  determined  what  son 
of  a  coat  he  shall  order  to  be  made,  has  more  humour,  than  any  of 
the  verses  which  follow*.  Nor  is  the  poetry  destitute  of  humour  only; 
but  of  every  embellishment,  both  of  metrical  arrangement  and  of  ex- 
pression. Bordc  has  all  the  baldness  of  allusion,  and  barbarity  of  vci- 
sification,  belonging  to  Skelton,  without  his  strokes  of  satire  and 
severity.  The  following  lines,  part  of  the  Englishman's  speech,  will 
not  prejudice  the  reader  in  his  favour. 

What  do  I  care,  if  all  the  >»'orld  me  faile  ? 
I  will  have  a  gannent  reach  to  my  tailc. 
Then  am  I  a  minion,  for  I  wear  the  new  guise, 
The  next  yeare  after  I  hojjc  to  be  wise. 
Not  onlv  m  wearing  my  gorgeous  aray. 
For  I  will  go  to  learning  a  whole  summers  day. 

In  chapter  VII.  he  gives  a  fantastic  account  of  his  travels',  and  omts, 
that  his  meter  deserves  no  higher  appellation  than  rynu  dogrcU.  But 
this  delineation  of  the  fickle  Englishman  is  perhaps  to  be  restriaed  10 
the  circumstances  of  the  author's  age,  without  a  respect  to  the  natiood 
character  :  and,  as  Borde  was  a  rigid  catholic,  there  is  a  probabitit]^ 
notwithstanding  in  other  places  he  treats  of  natural  dis])ositions,  that 
a  satire  is  designed  on  the  laxity  of  principle,  and  revolutions  rf 
opinion,  which  prevailed  at  the  reformation,  and  the  easy  compliance 
of  many  of  his  changeable  countrymen  with  their  new  religion  for 
lucrative  purposes. 

I  transcribe  the  character  of  the  Welshman,  chiefly  because  he 
speaks  of  his  harp, 

1  Harmon,  in  his  VeKriptien  of  EN^Lttui^  having  mentioned  tM«  worle  t)^  Borde.  a^dk, 

•?nr^r  !^  iM'.r  Tniitnbnitic,  t>int  to  tfnir  there  i^  none  fcqiirM]  t^.  ll:c   S/.itii^  C-'i'c,  tn  in-'ii.^ 


..nt  ou  lA  dtsiL 


■-It  cf  the  auihar  Borde,  sunding  in  a  son  of  pe*v  or  «in, 
inical  govo),  •  Uurel^rawn  on  hit  beat},  with  a  bmic  bdgn 
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I  am  a  Welshman,  and  do  dwel  in  Wales, 

I  have  loved  lo  scrche  budgets,  and  tooke  in  males  : 

I  love  not  to  labour,  to  delve,  nor  to  dyg, 

My  f^Tigers  be  lymcd  lyke  a  l>Tne-tw>'g, 

And  whcrby  ryches  I  do  not  greatly  set, 

Syth  all  hys  [is]  fysshe  that  cometh  to  the  net. 

I  am  a  gentyltnan,  and  come  of  Urates  blood, 

My  name  is  ap  Ryce,  ap  Davy,  ap  FliXKi ; 

I  love  our  Lady,  for  I  am  of  hyr  kynne. 

He  that  doth  not  love  her,  1  bcshrewc  his  chj-nnc. 

My  kyndrcd  is  ap  Hoby,  ap  Icnkin,  ap  Gofle. 

Bycause  I  go  barelegged,  I  do  catch  the  coffe. 

Bycause  I  do  go  barelegged  it  is  not  for  pryde. 

I  have  a  gray  cote,  my  body  for  to  hyde. 

I  do  love  caiuse  bohy^,  good  rostcd  cheese. 

And  s»7sshe  mcthcglyn  I  lokc  for  my  fees. 

And  yf  I  have  my  Harpe,  I  care  for  no  more, 

It  is  my  treasure,  I  kepe  it  in  store. 

For  my  harpe  is  made  of  a  good  marc's  skhy, 

The  sinnges  be  of  horse  heare,  it  maketh  a  good  dyn. 

My  songc,  and  my  vojxc,  and  my  harpe  doth  agree, 

Much  lyke  the  bussing  of  an  homble  bee  : 

Yet  in  my  country  I  do  make  past>Tne 

In  tcllyng  of  prophyces  which  be  not  in  ryme*. 

I  have  before  mentioned  'A  ryght  pleasant  and  merry  History* 
'of  the  Mylner  of  Abington',  with  his  wife  and  his  fairc  daughter, 
'and  of  two  poor  scholars  of  Cambridge,'  a  meagre  epitome  of 
Chaucer's  Miller's  Tale.  In  a  bl.onk  leaf  of  the  Bodleian  copy,  this 
tale  is  said  by  Thomas  Newton  of  Cheshire,  an  elegant  Latin  epi- 
grammatist of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  to  have  been  written  by 
Bordc.  He  is  also  supposed  to  have  published  a  collection  of  silly 
stories  called  Scogin's  Jests,  6o  in  number.  Perhaps  Shakespeare 
took  his  idea  from  this  jest-book,  that  Scogan  was  a  mere  liiilfoon, 
where  he  says  that  Falstaffe,  as  a  juvenile  exploit,  '  broke  Scogan's 
'head  at  the  court-gateV  Nor  have  we  any  better  authority,  thAn 
this  publication  by  Borde,  that  Scogan  was  a  graduate  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  a  jester  to  a  king*.    Hcame,  at  the  end  of  Bencdictus 

-iptkto  of  W'aJctbe  uty%^  th«re  an  muiT  beau:'  ix 

c^'                                           '  oteband  the  counin  of  Wales,  aiul  tAc  pe*  -'« 

•■                                      .....  ..ltd  the  country  of  the  pet!rr'-    *■'  i- --.-i  i  ...  .ii- 

ly^  tnat  at  Bonlcaux,  'in  the  «.. 


_  I  lie  «tiich 

^    -  .1  umcntes  "and  Yftti  Cdevion]  as  g^^-  1^^..^..^,  .^v — -.rro,  the 

i'Xb  move  and  wa^ge  with  tncir  jawct  and  eia  [exeii  as  fius  as  the  pUjrcr  pUy^K.' 


uTcaic&t  payre  of  or^ns  Cofcan^ 


...  .tlije  near  CamVidge.  *  P-  Hen.  it.  Act  iii.  Sc  3.        

^  it  ii  b«f<J  to  >ay  whenoe  JoaiOB  got  his  accomc  at  SfiOfU,  MAIQVSor  tlW  tOKtW 
»KCX  Utxs,  voL  ir.  p.  ij)>. 

tttnftft.    Skocan  r    What  ns  he  T 

yttfUtt.    O.ahnc  gcnticman,  andaMultrof  Aft* 
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Abbas,  has  printed  Bordc's  ITINERARV,  as  it  may  be  called  ;  wUdi 
is  little  more  than  a  string  of  names,  but  is  quoted  by  Norden  in  his 
Speculum  Britanni<e'.  Borde's  circulatory  peregrinations,  in  the 
quality  of  a  quack-doctor,  might  have  furnished  more  ample  nuterials 
for  an  English  topography.  Beside  the  Breviary  of  Health, 
mentioned  above,  and  which  was  approved  by  the  university  of  Oxford, 
r.nide  has  left  the  Dietarie  of  Health,  r«printcd  in  1576,  the 
I'rumptuarie  of  Medicine,  the  Doctrine  of  Urines,  and  the 
Principles  of  Astronomical  Prognostications':  which  are 
proofs  of  attention  to  his  profession,  and  shew  that  he  could  some- 
times be  serious'.  But  Borde's  name  would  not  have  been  now  re. 
membered,  had  he  wrote  only  profound  systems  in  medicine  and 
astronomy.  He  is  known  to  posterity  as  a  buffoon,  not  as  a  phi- 
losopher. Yet,  I  think,  some  of  his  astronomical  tracts  hare  beta 
epitomised  and  bound  up  with  Erra  Pater's  Almanacs. 

Of  Borde's  numerous  books,  the  only  one  that  can  afford  any  degree 
of  entertainment  to  the  modern  reader,  is  the  Dietarie  of  Helthe; 
where,  giving  directions  as  a  physician,  concerning  the  choice  of 
houses,  diet,  and  apparel,  and  not  suspecting  how  httlc  be  should  in- 
struct, and  how  much  he  might  amuse,  a  curious  posterity,  he  has  pre- 
served many  anecdotes  of  the  private  life,  customs,  and  arts,  of  oor 
ancestors'.  This  work  is  dedicated  to  Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk,  !o«d 
treasurer  under  Henry  VIII.  In  the  dedication,  he  speaks  of  his 
being  called  in  as  a  physician  to  sir  John  Drury,  the  year  when  cardiittl 
Wolscy  was  promoted  to  York  ;  but  that  he  did  not  chusc  to  prescribe 


Of  Henry  the  Fmjrlh't  time,  that  made  di«sulfics 

F,. 
I> 


- JlCTll 

iln-  Uhk'*  soncsaod  «mt  in  ttilnd-royml 

l> 

Merrffici,     \'  '..e  a  f^nllenun T 

3okf>kijri,     \  i:[].;j:>):  rhyme,  and  Row  and  rcne, 

^''  "ir  scn«e  .  and  be  was  paid  for  X 

1  r-d,  wliich  few  poets 

.  vol.  V  Av  AccotiKT.  Ac.  p-  to.  And  compare  whai  I  !■ 
•'>n.  in  tlf  Prefacetohis  EcLocrss,  sayi,  'the  CoUM  C\Ji\  : 
II    . ....  <     Hcmual  mean  Skcllou. 

'  /4<  v«4^V  ffiiigtHth  prnenttyd  or  t««  vmrnv  upttf 

*  '    "tcrs.     Fur  R.  Copland,  without  date,  avi^ 

..c,  with  &ome  ollter  of  Uordc's  bo«]u. 
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t^thout  consulting  doctor  Buttes,  the  king's  physician.  He  apologises 
to  the  duke,  for  not  writing  in  the  ornate  phraseology  now  generally 
affected.  He  also  hopes  to  be  excused,  for  using  in  his  writings  so 
many  vjonUs  0/  mirth:  but  this,  he  says,  was  only  \.om2kc  your  grace 
tturrie,  and  because  mirth  has  ever  been  esteemed  the  best  medicine. 
Bordc  must  have  had  no  small  share  of  vanity,  who  could  think  thus 
highly  of  his  own  pleasantry.  And  to  what  a  degree  of  taste  und 
refinement  must  our  ancient  dukes  and  lords  treasurers  have  amvcd, 
who  could  be  exhilarated  by  the  witticisms  and  the  lively  langtwge  ol 
this  facetious  philosopher  ? 

John  Bale,  a  tolerable  Latin  classic,  and  an  eminent  biographer, 
before  his  conversion  from  popcr>-,  and  his  advancement  to  the  hishop- 
rick  of  Ossory  by  king  Edward  VI.,  composed  many  scriptural  inter- 
ludes, chiefly  from  incidents  of  the  New  Testament.  They  are,  the 
Life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  written  in  1558.  Christ  in  his  twelfth 
year.  Baptism  and  Tcmpuiion.  The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus.  The 
Council  of  the  High-priests.  Simon  the  Leper.  Our  Lord's  Supper, 
and  the  Wasliing  of  the  feet  of  his  Disciples.  Christ's  Burial  and 
Resurrection.  The  Passion  of  Christ.  The  Coiiudie  of  the  three  Laws 
of  Nature,  Moses,  and  Christ,  corrupted  by  the  Sodomites,  Pharisees, 
and  Papists,  printed  by  Nicholas  Bamburgh  in  153S  :  and  so  popular, 
that  it  was  reprinted  by  Colwcll  in  1 562*.  God's  Promises  to  Man*. 
Our  .luthor,  in  his  Vocacyon  to  tju  Dishcprick  of  Ossory,  informs  us, 
that  his  CO.MEDV  of  John  the  B.iptist,  and  his  Tragedy  of  God's 
f  rocniscs,  were  acted  by  the  youths  upon  a  Sunday,  at  the  market 
cross  of  Kilkenny'.  What  shall  we  think  of  the  state,  I  will  not  say  of 
the  stage,  but  of  common  sense,  when  these  deplorable  dramas  could 
be  endured  ?  Of  an  age,  when  the  Bible  was  profaned  and  ridiculed 
from  a  principle  of  piety  ?  But  the  fashion  of  .icting  mysteries  appears 
to  have  expired  with  this  writer.  He  is  said,  by  himself,  to  h.ive 
TVTittcn  a  book  of  Hymns,  and  another  of  jests  and  talcs  :  and  to  h.ive 
translated  the  tragedy  of  PaMMachius'  ;  the  some  perhaps  which  w.is 
acted  at  Christ's  college  in  Cambridge  in  1 544,  and  aflcn\-ards  laid 
before  the  privy  council  as  a  libel  on  the  reformation".  A  low  vein  of 
abusive  burlesque,  which  had  more  virulence  tlian  humour,  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  Bale's  t.ilents :  two  of  his  pamphlets  against  the 
papists,  all  of  whom  he  considered  as  monks,  are  entitled  the  MaS-S  OF 
THE  Glutton'.s,  and  the  Alcoran  of  the  PnEL-VTEi  Next  to 
exposing  tlic  impostures  of  poper)-,  literary  history  was  his  favorite 
pursuit :  and  his  most  celebrated  performance  is  his  account  of  the 


J  \%  A  SrHf  <if  IUiv^Umx^  compiled  byTah«fi  B«Ie. 

.\ni]  tim  iiruuci  under  the  D«tiie  of  a  TitACKtMk  or  EMTSft* 

■     ■-- J,/-  *io>. 

'» 
'  1 .  viu.  10a  p.  TO*.    And  Verhetden,  p.  149. 
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British  writers.    But  this  work,  perhaps  or^  iDdcftakenbfBde 

as  a  vehicle  of  his  sentiments  in  religion,  :  1  v  full  of  ffl''"!^'*" 

sentations  and  partialities,  arising  from  his  lel.  a 

generalinaccuracieSjproceedingfrom  negligence, 
those  more  ancient  Lives  which  he  transcribes  from 
tary  on  the  same  subject,  are  often  interpolated,  v 
impertinently  marked  with  a  misapplied  zeal  for  re  '  i.    Ht\i 

angrj'  with  many  authors,  who  flourished  before  the  i...  ■  •  ^- 

for  being  c.itholics.    He  tells  us,  that  lord  Cromwell  rrc<ir 
him  from  the  fury  of  the  more  bigoted  bishops,  on   .1...  ■■ 
comedies  he  had  published'.    But  whether  plays  in  particuUr,  or 
compositions,  are  here  to  be  understood  by  comedies,  is 
Brian  Anslay,  or  Anneslej-,  yeoman  of  the  w-inc   C: 
VIII.  about  the  year  1520,  translated  a  popular  Frentia  pe-ja 
English  rhymes,  at  the  exhortation  of  the  gentle  earl  of  Kent. 
the  CiTiE  OF  Dames,  in  three  books.    It  was  printed  in   ' 
Henry  Pepwell,  whose  prologue  prefixed  begins  vritli   tlK.. 
raising  lines, 

So  now  of  late  came  into  my  custodc 
This  forseyde  book,  by  Brian  Anslay, 
Yeoman  of  the  seller  with  the  eight  king  Henry. 

Another  translator  of  French  into  English,  tnucfa  about  the  9B 
time,  is  Andrew  Chertsey.     In  the  year  1520,  \Vynlc>Ti  i.    '" 
printed  a  book  with  this  title,  fwrtly  in  prose  and  partly 
Hfu  foloiueth  the  passyon  of  our  lord  Jcsa  Crist  tni  • 
French  into  Englysch  by  Andrev)  Chertsey  g--ntUman  /. 
/t^rrf.MDXX.     I  will  give  two  stanzas  of  Robert  Copland's  pi. 
it  records  the  diligence,  and  some  other  performances,  of  i 
obscure  writer. 

The  godly  use  of  prudcnt-w)-tted  men 

Cannot  abstc)Ti  thcyr  aunc>'cnt  exercise. 

Recorde  of  late  how  besilcy  with  his  pea 
B  The  translator  of  the  sayd  treatyse 

B  Hath  him  indevcred,  in  most  godly  wyse, 

B  Bokcs  to  translate,  in  volumes  large  and  fayre, 

H  From  French  in  prose,  of  goostly  cxemplaire. 

H  As  is,  the  floure  of  Gods  commaundeintnts, 

H  A  trcatj'se  also  called  Lucydaryc, 

B  With  two  other  of  the  st~yn  sdcranutUs, 

H  One  of  cristen  huh  the  ordinnry. 

W  The  seconde  the  craft  to  lyje  f     "  "    '  '  •  dyt, 

I  With  dyvers  other  to  mannes  I  .blc, 

'  A  vertuose  use  and  r>-ght  comiin.u>...iLMc. 

The  Floure  of  Goifs  Commatnidements  ivas  printed  by  Wjmkyn  i 

■  l  Q\>  eiiva%  CouiimiAS.'    Obi  nipr. 
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Worde,  in  folio,  in  1521.  A  print  of  the  author's  arms,  with  the  name 
Chertsey,  is  added.  The  Lucydayre  is  translated  from  a  favorite 
old  French  poem  called  Li  Lusidaire,  This  is  a  translation  of  the 
Elvcioakium,  a  large  work  in  dialogue,  containing  the  sum  of 
christian  theology,  by  some  attributed  to  Anselm  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  the  twelfth  century'.  Chertsey's  other  versions,  mentioned 
in  Copland's  prologue,  are  from  old  French  manuals  of  devotion,  now 
equally  forgotten.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  volumes_/Jy«  andlarget 
Some  of  these  versions  have  been  given  to  George  Ashby,  clerk  of  the 
signet  to  Margaret  queen  of  Henry  VI.,  who  wrote  a  moral  poem  for 
the  use  of  their  son  prince  Edward,  on  the  Active  policy  of  a  prince, 
finished  in  the  author's  eightieth  year.  The  prologue  begins  with  a 
compliment  to '  Maistcrs  Gowcr,  Chaucer,  and  Lydgate,'  a  proof  of  the 
estimation  which  that  celebrated  triumvirate  still  continued  to  main- 
tain. I  believe  it  was  never  printed.  But  a  copy,  with  a  mutilation 
at  the  end,  remains  among  bish<ip  More's  MSS.  at  Cambridge'. 

In  the  dispersed  library  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Collins,  I  saw  a 
thin  folio  of  two  sheets  in  black  letter,  containing  a  poem  in  the  octave 
stanza,  entitled,  Fabvl'S  Ghoste,  printed  by  John  Rastcll  in  the  year 
1533.  The  piece  is  of  no  merit ;  and  I  should  not  perhaps  have  men- 
tioned it,  but  as  the  subject  scr\'cs  to  throw  light  on  our  early  drama. 
Peter  Fabcll,  whose  apparition  speaks  in  this  poem,  was  called  the 
Mrrrie  Devil  <]f  Edmonton,  near  London.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Edmonton.  VVcc\'er,  in 
his  Ancient  Funlral  Monu-ments,  published  in  1631,  says  under 
Edmonton,  that  in  the  church  '  licth  interred  under  a  seemlie  tombc 
'  without  inscription,  the  body  of  Peter  Fabcll,  as  the  report  goes,  upon 
'  whom  this  fable  was  fathered,  that  he  by  his  wittie  devises  beguiled 
'  the  devilL  liclike  he  was  some  ingenious-conceited  gentleman,  who 
'  did  use  some  sleighte  trickes  for  his  own  disportes.  He  lived  and 
'died  in  the  reigne  of  Henry  VII.,  saith  the  booke  of  his  merrj' 
'  Pranks.'  [Page  534,]  The  book  of  Fabcll's  Merry  Pranks  I  have 
never  seen.  But  there  is  an  old  .inonymous  comedy,  written  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  which  took  its  rise  from  this  merry  magician. 
It  was  printed  in  1617,  and  is  called  the  Merry  Devil  of  Ed- 
monton, as  it  hall)  been  sundry  times  acted  by  his  tmijesfies  servants 
at  the  Globe  on  the  Bank-side.  [In  qto.  Lond.J  In  the  Prologue, 
Fabcll  is  introduced,  reciting  his  own  history. 

Tis  Peter  Fabcll  a  renowned  schollcr, 
Whose  fame  hath  still  bccne  hitherto  forgot 
By  .ill  the  writers  of  this  l.mcr  age. 
In  Middle-sex  his  birth,  and  bis  aboade, 


With  voodco  00%.    N 
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Not  full  seauen  mile  ff'      ■' ■  •  '"  ;  ritty: 

That,  for  his  fame  in  -'  i:i, 

Was  call!  the  Merry  !■  itiiu  .n  i.uuiwuii.u. 

If  any  hcere  make  doubt  of  such  a  name, 

In  Edmonton  yet  fresh  vnto  this  day, 

Fixt  in  the  \vall  of  that  old  ancient  churdi 

His  monument  remaineth  to  be  scene : 

His  memory  yet  in  the  mouths  of  men, 

That  whilst  he  liu'd  he  could  dcceiuc  the  dcuilL 

Imagine  now,  that  whilst  he  is  rctirdc. 

From  Cambridge  backc  vnto  his  natiue  home, 

Suppose  the  silent  sable  visage  night, 

Casts  her  blacke  curtaine  oucr  aU  the  world, 

And  whilst  he  sicepes  within  his  silent  bed, 

Toyl'd  with  the  studies  of  the  passed  day  ; 

The  very  lime  and  howre  wherein  that  spiritc 

That  many  yeares  attended  his  command  ; 

And  oftentimes  'twixt  Cambridge  and  that  towne, 

Had  in  a  minute  borne  him  through  the  ayrc, 

By  composition  "twixt  the  fiend  and  him, 

Comes  now  to  claime  the  scholler  for  his  due. 

Behold  him  here  laid  on  his  rcstlesse  couch. 

His  fatall  chime  prepared  at  his  head, 

His  chamber  guarded  with  these  sable  flights, 

And  by  him  stands  that  necromanticke  chaire, 

In  which  he  makes  his  direful  inuocations, 

And  binds  the  fiends  that  shall  obey  his  v»  ill. 

Sit  with  a  pleased  eye  vnlill  you  know 

The  commicke  end  of  our  sad  tragiquc  show. 

The  play  is  without  absurdities,  and  the  author  was  eNndcnily  an  at> 
tentive  reader  of  Shakespeare.  It  has  nothing,  except  the  machine 
of  the  chime,  in  common  with  Fabvll'sGhoste.  Fabell  is  mentioned 
in  our  chronicle-histories,  and  from  his  dealings  with  the  devil,  was 
commonly  supposed  to  be  a  friar'. 

In  the  year  1537,  Wilfrid  Holme,  a  gentleman  of  Huntington  in 
Yorkshire,  wrote  a  poem  called  Tlu  Fall  and  evil  Success  of  Hcbtllion, 
It  is  a  dialogue  between  England  and  the  author,  on  the  commotions 
raised  in  the  northern  counties  on  account  of  the  reformation  in  l$37, 
under  Cromwell's  administration.  It  was  printed  at  London  in  1573. 
Alhtcration  is  here  cairied  to  the  most  ridiculous  excess  :  and  from  ibit 
'constraint  of  adhering  inviolably  to  an  identity  of  initials,  from  an 
affectation  of  coining  prolix  words  from  the  L.itin,  and  from  a  total 
ignorance  of  prosodical  harmony,  the  author  has  produced  one  of  ihc 
inost  obscure,  rough,  and  unpleasing  pieces  of  versification  in  our  lan- 
guage. He  seems  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Skelton.  The  poem, 
probably  from  its  political  reference,  is  mentioned  by  HoUinshod. 

'  S<«  aT«o  Norden'i  SrRCVLl'M  BRrrANMi^,  written  in  1596.     Midulcsox,  p.  sS.     Afld 
FuUn't  WoiTHWS,  MfOOLEssx,  p.  1116.  edit.  foL  \<A%. 
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iron.  lii.  p.  978.]    Bale,  who  overlooks  Uic  author's  poetry  in  his 
y,  thinks  that  he  has  Ic.irncdly  and  pcrspicuoubly  discussed  the 
lilies  of  popcT>'.    [ix.  2;.] 

Cliarlcs  lianslc)',  about  the  year  1540,  wrote  »  rhyming  satire 

-  on  the  pride  and  vices  of  women  «(>«/  a  tiays.     1  know  not  if  the  first 
line  will  tempt  the  reader  to  see  more. 

'  Bo  peep,  what  have  we  spied  ! ' 

It  was  printed  in  quarto  by  Thomas  Rainoldc ;  but  I  do  not  find  it 
among  Ames's  books  of  that  printer,  whose  last  piece  is  dated  15  $5, 
Of  equal  reputation  is  Christopher  Goodwin,  who  wrote  the  Mavdrn's 
Dkeme,  a  vision  without  imagination,  printed  in  1542',  and  Thk 
Chance  of  Tuu  uolurus  Lover,  a  lamentable  story  without  pathos, 
printed  in  1520*.  With  these  two  may  be  ranked,  Richard  Fcylde,  or, 
Field,  author  of  a  poem  printed  in  quarto  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
callc-d  The  Treatise  of  the  Levi  u  ami  Jaye.  The  prologue 
begins. 

Though  laureate  poctcs  m  oiii  antiquitc. 

I  must  not  forget  to  obscr\'c  here,  that  Edward  Haliwell,  admitted 
a  fellow  of  King's  college  Cambridge  in  1 532,  wrote  the  Tragedy  of 
Dido,  which  was  acted  at  Sl  Paul's  school  in  London,  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  ver>'  learned  master  John  Rightwise,  before  cardinal 
Wolscy.  But  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  this  drama  was  in  English. 
Wood  says,  that  it  was  written  by  Rightwise".  One  John  ^looker, 
fellow  of  Magdalene  college  Oxford  in  1535,  wrote  a  comedy  called  by 
Wood  PisovTOR,  or  The  Fishrr  caught.  [Ath.  Oxon.  i.  6a]  But  as 
latinity  seems  to  have  been  his  object,  J  suspect  this  comedy  to 
have  been  in  Latin,  and  to  have  been  acted  by  the  youth  of  his 
college. 

The  fanaticisms  of  chemistry  seem  to  have  remained  at  least  till  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  William  Blomcfield,  otherwise  Rat- 
Iclsden,  born  at  Bury  in  Suffolk,  bachelor  in  physic,  and  a  monk  of 
Biiry-abbcy,  was  an  adventurer  in  (|iiest  of  the  philosopher's  stonei 
While  a  monk  of  Bur>-,  as  1  presume,  he  wrote  a  metrical  chemical 
tract,  entitled,  Blomefield's  Blo.ssoms,  or  the  CiViiPE  OF  Philo- 
sophy. It  is  a  vision,  and  in  the  octave  stania.  It  was  origitially 
written  in  the  year  1530,  according  to  a  MSS.  that  I  have  seen  :  but 
in  the  copy  printed  by  Ashmolc,  [Statu.  J.]  which  has  some  few 
improvements  and  additional  stanzas,  our  author  says  he  began  to 
dream  in  1557.  [Ashmole's  Th'  >"■■'"  Chemicuu,  p.  305.  478.] 
He  is  admitted  into  the  camp  of ,  by  TuiE,  through  a  superb 

gate  which  has  twelve  locks.    Ju:i  >mu>im  Uic  entrance  wc/e assembled 

'  tn  4IO'  Pr,     *  tkhold  vcni  )roun(  Udtes  of  bish  parcnus*.* 

V  In  4to.  Pr.    '  Upoc  a  ccruin  tyoie  sa  it  IcfciL' 

>  Lum(arg  Tanner,  liiui.  p.  6 jj,  j7>.    Atu.  Ozo>c  L  If. 
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all  the  true  philosophers  from  Hcrroes  and  Aristotle,  donra  to  Kii(fi| 
Bacon,  and  the  canon  of  Bridlington.      Detached  at  some  ilisODO; 
appear  those  unskil/ul  but  specious  pretenders  to  the  tran5mirtii9 
of  metals,  lame,  blind,  and  emaciated,  by  their  own  perri 
and  injudicious  cxi)eriments,  who  defrauded    Henry  IV.  .  _ 

treasures  by  a  counterfeit  elixir.    Among    other    wondcn 
mysterious  region,  he  sees  the  tree  of  philosophy,  which  has 
different  buds,  bearing  fifteen  different  fruits.     Afterwards 
turning  protcslant,  did  not  renounce  his  chemistry  with  his 
for  he  appears  to  have  dedicated  to  queen  Elizabeth  another 
of  occult  science,  entitled,  The  Rulx   of   Life,  or  thi 
Essence,  with  which  her  majesty  must  have  been  highly  cdifi<<f. 

Although  lord  Surrey  and  some  others  so  far   deviated  bomit 
dullness  of  the  times,  as  to  copy  the  Italian  poets,  the  some  taitc  ia 
not  seem  to  have  uniformly  influenced  all  the  nobility  of  li 
Henry  VI II.  who  were  fond  of  writing  verses.      Henry  1 
Morlcy,  who  died  an  old  man  in  the  latter  end    of  • ' 
educated  in  the  best  literature  which  our  universities 
mentions  his  Tragedies  and  Comedies,  which  I  suspect  to  be 
more  than  grave  mysteries  and  moralities,  and  which  proball? 
not  now  have  been  lost,  had  they  deserved  to  live.      He  me; 
his  Rhymes,  which  I  will  not  suppose  to  have  been  imitat! 
trarch.    [Script.  Brit.  par.  p.  st.  103.]   Wood  says,  that  '  h 
'years  were  adorned  with  ail  kindsof  i;//fr/fe-i<j/leaniin^', --■■ 
'dramaticpoetry,  and  hiselder  with  that  which  wasdi  vine.' 
52.]  It  is  a  stronger  proof  of  his  piety  than  his  taste,  tli 
new  year's  gift  to  the  princess  Mary,  Ha.mpoi-E's  Com." 

SEVEN  OF  the    FIRST    PENITENTIAL    PSALMS.      The   .\3ipS.,  u 
epistle  prefixed,  is  in  the  royal  MSS.  ofthe  British  Museum. 
18  B.  xxi.]     Many  of  Morley's  translations,  being  dedi' 
Henry  VIII.,  or  to  the  princess  Mary,  are  presen-cd  ii. 
same  royal  repository.   [But  see  MSS.  Gresham.  8.]    They  ajc 
from  Solomon, Seneca,  Erasmus,  Athanasius,  Ansclm,  Thom.is  A 
and  Paulus  Jovius.    The  authors  he  translated  shew  his 
ing.     But  we  should  not  forget  his  attention  to  the  clu- 
hc  translated  also  TuUy's  Dre.\m  of  Scipio,  and  three  or  fouri 
of  riutarch,  although  not  immediately  from  the  Greek*.     He 
have  been  a  rigid  catholic,  retired  and  studious.     His  dcclaral 
paraplirasc,  on  the  ninety-fourth  Psalm,  was  printed  by  Dertheli 
1 539.     A  theological  commentary  by  a  lord,  was  too  curious  and 
portant  a  production  to  be  neglected  by  oiu-  first  printers. 

1  MSS.  More,  autograph,  430.  Fr.  '.'Mthoufhe,  mmt  redoubtcij,  mSrxn  ititj* 
?Iaf[Tvp,  ediu  i.  p.  479. 

:  "  IS.S,  (BibL  Bixil  )  Lauo.  n.  17.  MSS.  Bibl.  Rao.  >?  D.  «.— t;  D.  xi.— iS  A.  U> 
%VaI]'.>iCj  Roy.  and  Nod.  Auth.  i.  p.  gi,  •«!. 
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John  Heywood,  commonly  called  the  epigrammatist,  was  beloved 
and  rewarded  by  Henry  VI 11.  for  his  butTooncries.  At  leaving  the 
imivcrsit>%he  commenced  author,  and  was  countenanced  by  sirThonui 
More  for  his  facetious  disposition.  To  his  talents  of  jocularity  incon 
versation,  he  joined  a  skill  in  music,  both  vocal  and  instnimcntaL  His 
merriments  were  so  irresistible,  that  they  moved  even  the  rigid  muscles 
of  queen  Mary ;  and  her  sullen  solemnity  was  not  proof  against  his 
songs,  his  rhymes,  and  his  jests.  He  is  said  to  have  been  often  invited 
to  exercise  his  arts  of  entertainment  and  pleasantry  in  her  presence, 
and  to  have  had  the  honour  to  be  constantly  admitted  into  her  privy- 
chamber  for  this  purpose.    fWood,  Ath.  Oxon.  i.  150.] 

Notwithstanding  his  professional  dissipation,  Heywood  appears  to 
have  lived  comfortably  under  the  smiles  of  royal  patronage.  What 
the  Fairv  Queen  could  not  procure  for  Spenser  from  the  penurious 
Elizabeth  and  her  precise  ministers,  Heywood  gained  by  puns  and 
conceits. 

His  comedies,  most  of  which  appeared  before  the  year  1 534,arc  desti- 
tute of  plot,  humour,  or  character,  and  give  us  nov'cry  high  opinion  of 
the  festivity  of  this  agreeable  companion.  Thcy,consist  of  low  incident, 
and  the  language  of  ribaldr)-.  But  perfection  must  not  be  expected 
before  its  time.  He  is  called  our  first  writer  of  comedies,  IJut  those 
who  say  this,  speak  without  determinate  ideas,  and  confound  cumcdics 
with  moralities  and  interludes.  We  will  allow,  that  he  is  among  the 
first  of  our  dr.-unatists  who  drove  the  Bible  from  the  stage,  and  in- 
troduced representations  of  familiar  life  and  popular  manners.  These 
arc  the  titles  of  his  plays.  The  PLAY  calUd  Ike  four  Pj,  bting  a 
new  and  merry  Enterlude  OF  A  P.\lmer,  Pardoner,  Poticarv, 
AND  Pedlar,  printed  at  London  in  quarto,  without  date  or  name  of 
the  printer,  but  probably  from  the  press  of  Berthclette  or  RastclL  The 
Play  of  Love,  or  a  new  and  vtry  merry  Esterhjde  of  alt  nuttur 
of  WE^ATHERii,  printed  in  quarto  by  William  RastcU,  1533,  and  again 
by  Robert  Wycr'.  A  mery  PLAY  behiMcne  Ike  Pardoner  and  lAe 
Frere,  Ihe  Curate,  and  neybour  Pratte,  in  quarto,  by  William 
R-ostcIl,  dated  the  fifth  day  of  April,  1533.  Tkt  Play  of  Gentlen/s 
and  J^oiMie,  in  two  parts,  r  ^  '  1,  without  date.  TAe  PlsstH.  <>f 
Watffield,  a  CoyitOltz.    J  .V^  i»  COMEDIE.     A  mery  PlaV 

veene  JOHAN  JOH.VN  tlu  husiuiuj,  Tyd  tki  wife,  ami  syr  JOUAN 
r  prctsle,  by  WilLam  Rastell,  in  qu.irto,  1 533. 

}  Sq  dttodecuao.    No  d^ta.  Pr.  'Jupiter  iTsbtliraofiu  kngc  04  now  wen  to  icCTt*.* 
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His  Epigrams,  600  in  numberl,  are  probably  some  of  his  jokes 
versified  ;  and  perhaps  were  often  extemporaneous  sallies,  made  and 
repeated  in  company.  Wit  and  humour  arc  ever  found  in  proportion 
to  tlie  progress  of  politeness.  The  miserable  drolleries  and  the  con- 
temptible quibbles,  with  whicli  these  little  pieces  arc  pointed,  indicate 
the  great  want  of  refinement,  not  only  in  the  composition  but  ia  the 
conversation  of  our  ancestors.  This  is  a  specimen,  on  a  piece  of 
humour  of  Wolsey's  Fool,  A  saying  of  PaTCUE  my  lord  CarctimaUt 
rooLE. 

Maistcr  Sexton',  a  person  of  knowcn  wit, 
As  he  at  my  lord  Cardinale's  boord  did  sit, 
Grcdily  raught  [reached]  at  a  goblet  of  wine: 
Drinke  none,  sayd  my  lord,  for  that  sore  leg  of  th)-nc : 
I  warrant  your  Grace,  saith  Sexton,  I  provide 
For  my  leg :  I  drinke  on  the  tother  side'. 

The  following  is  rather  a  humorous  talc  than  an  epigram,  )*et  wth  an 
epigrammatic  turn. 

Although  that  a  Fox  have  been  sene  there  scelde,  [seldom] 
Yet  there  was  lately  in  Finsbery  Fcc-lde  [Finsbury  Field] 
A  Fox  sate  in  sight  of  ccrtaine  people, 
Noddingc,  and  blissingc*,  staring  on  Panics  steeple. 
A  Maidc  toward  market  with  hennes  in  a  band 
Came  by,  and  with  the  Fox  she  fell  in  hand,  f'- — '      rnpanyi] 
'  Wliat  tliinge  is  it,  Rainard,  in  your  braint 
'\Vliat  bringcth  this  busy  blissinge,  and  nod .->,!,.,..  . 
'  I  nothcr  nod  for  slcepc  swectc  hart,  the  Foxe  saide. 
'  Nor  blissc  for  spirjtcs*,  except  the  divell  be  a  maide: 
'  My  noddingc  and  blissinge  breedth  of  wonder 
'  Of  the  witte  of  I'oules  Wcathercockc  yonder. 
'  There  is  more  witie  in  that  cockes  oncly  head 
'  Than  hath  bene  in  all  mens  beds  that  be  dead. 
'And  thus — by  all  common  report  we  fyndc, 
'  AH  that  be  dead,  died  for  lacke  of  wynde: 
'  But  the  Weathercockcs  wit  is  not  so  weake 
'  To  lacke  winJe — the  v.<ind^  is  ever  in  his  beake. 
'  So  that,  while  any  winde  bloweth  in  the  skie, 
'  Vox  lacke  of  liiindc  that  Wcathercockc  will  not  die.' 
She  cast  downe  hir  hennes,  and  now  did  she  blis,  [cross  herscJfl 
*  Jesu,  quod  she,  in  nomine patrisJ 
'  Who  hath  ever  heard,  at  any  season, 
'  Of  a  Foxe  forging  so  feat  a  reason  T 

'      '     >         n.  iridiaM 
•'  lei.     tt. 

;'  ^^^"^ 

■  -.o« 

■juana 


la 


*y  '•*>  IlfM/tiiu.  tpi^r.  44         <i;ou 


*Ta  ilfivt  <w«y  evil  arititt. 
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And  while  she  prayscd  the  Foxes  wit  so, 

He  gat  her  hcnnes  on  his  necUe,  and  to  go.     [Steal  off.] 

'  Whither  aw.iy  with  my  hcnnes,  Foxe,  quoth  she? 

'To  Poulcs  pig'  ns  fast  xs  I  can,  quoth  lie. 

'Betwixt  these  Hcnnes  and  yond  Weal hercocke, 

'  1  will  assay  to  have  chickens  a  fiocke  ; 

'  Which  if  I  may  get,  this  talc  is  made  goode, 

'  In  all  christendomc  not  so  H'w  a  brooder 

|The  other  is  on  the  phrase,  waging  beards. 

II  is  UKry  in  hall,  whm  btardts  wagge  tUl. 
Husb.ind,  for  this  these  woordcs  to  mind  I  call; 
This  is  mcnt  by  men  in  their  mcric  ealinge, 
Not  to  wag  their  beardcs  in  brawling  or  thrcitinge: 
Wyfe,  the  meaning  hereof  diffcreth  not  two  pinnes, 
Betweene  wagginge  of  mens  beardes  and  womens  chinncs'. 
I  On  the  fashion  of  wearing  VcrdingaUs,  or  farthingales. 

Alas !  pwore  verdingalcs  must  lie  ith'  streetc. 
To  house  ihem  no  doore  ith'  citee  made  mcctc. 
Syns  at  our  narrow  doores  they  in  cannot  win*, 
Send  them  to  Oxforde,  at  brodegatc  to  gctt  in*. 

'  Our  author  was  educated  at  Broadgate-hall  in  Oxford,  so  called 

om  an  uncommonly  wide  gate  or  ejitrance,  and  since  converted  into 
Pembroke  college.  These  Epigrams  are  mentioned  in  Wilson's 
Rhittouike,  published  in  1553. 

Another  of  Hcywood's  works,  is  a  poem  in  long  verse,  entitled,  A 
DlALCKiUE  ,  in  effect  the  ni:  ' /he  VRovukUtsin /Ae 

Kn^lish  tfir  .  t  in  (t  matter  .  two  marriages.     The 

fi;  .1  have  seen,  is  dated    1547".     All  the  proverbs  of  the 

hj  -:iiage  are  here  interwoven  into  a  very  silly  comic  tale. 

1  he  lady  of  the  story,  an  old  widow  now  going  to  be  married  again, 
is  thus  described,  witli  some  degree  of  drollery,  on  the  bridal  day. 

In  this  late  ohl  widow,  and  than  old  new  wife, 

Age  andAp!'---  '  "     '  -  - '-r-. 

Her  lust  w;iv  olde. 

The  day  of  111  .  ..., ,.  i.i-v ......  solde, 

She  sett  out  herself  in  lync  apparell: 

She  u-.i-  i:-j.n!r  liL.    a  l>L*T(-noit,  or  ;i  barcll. 

At  O'de, 

Her  w.ist  to  be  g\rde  in,  and  for  ..  re, 

Some  wcl  favoured  visor  on  her  )  i<  .  .  face  ; 


5  T^c,  tc.  tliire.  orttrri.lr. 


•-i.v  mnre  Iinc«,  «h*;h  :irc  wpeHIudUC 
,7  •  it.     But  >oc  Tyrwlult'j  Clig(»  O^ 
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But  with  visorlikc  visage,  such  as  it  was. 
She  smirkit  and  she  smyld,  but  so  lisped  this  las, 
That  folkc  might  have  thought  it  rione  onely  alone 
Of  wantonnesse,  had  not  her  tcclh  been  gone. 
Upright  as  a  candle  standeth  in  a  socket, 
Sloode  she  that  day,  so  simpre  de  cockct^. 
Of  auncicnt  fathers  she  tookc  no  cure  ne  C3re, 
She  was  to  them  as  koy  as  Crokcrs  mare. 
She  tooke  the  entertainment  of  yong  men, 
All  in  daliauncc,  as  nice  as  a  nuiines  ken\ 
I  suppose,  That  day  her  earts  might  wel  glow. 
For  all  the  town  talkt  of  her  high  and  low. 
One  sayde  a  wel  favoured  old  woman  she  is: 
The  divill  she  is,  sayde  another:  and  to  this 
In  came  the  third  with  his  five  eg^ei,  and  sayde. 
Fifty  ycre  ago  I  knew  her  a  trim  mayde. 
Whatever  she  were  then,  sayde  one,  she  is  nowe. 
To  become  a  bryde,  as  meetc  as  a  sowe. 
To  beare  a  saddle.     She  is  in  this  marriage. 
As  comely  as  a  coTcr  in  a  cage. 
Gup  luilh  a  gold  back.  Gill,  come  up  to  supper, 
What  my  old  marc  'Mould  have  a  new  crupper. 
And  now  mine  oldc  hat  must  have  a  new  band,  &c.  [Second  part,  ch.  L] 

The  work  has  its  x'alue  and  curiosity  as  a  repertory  of  proverbs  made 
at  so  early  a  period.  Nor  was  the  plan  totally  void  of  ingenuity, 
to  exhibit  these  maxims  in  the  course  of  a  narrative,  enlivened  by 
facts  and  circumstances.  It  certainly  was  susceptible  of  humour  and 
invention. 

Heywood's  largest  and  most  laboured  performance  is  the  SPtPOl 
AND  THE  Flie,  with  wooden  cuts,  printed  at  London  by  ThaMt 
Powell,  in  1556.  [In  quarto.]  It  is  a  very  long  poem  in  the  ocurc 
stanza,  containing  98  chapters.  Perhaps  there  never  was  so  dull,  s> 
tedious,  and  trifling  an  apologue:  without  fancy,  meaning,  or  monL 
A  long  t:ilc  of  fictitious  manners  will  always  be  tiresome,  tmlcss  tlie 
design  be  burlesque:  and  then  the  ridiculous,  arising  from  the  ctxnxnA 
between  the  solemn  and  the  light,  must  be  ingeniously  supported.  Our 
author  seems  to  have  intended  a  fable  on  the  burlesque  construction: 
but  we  know  not  when  he  would  be  serious  and  when  witty,  whether 
he  means  to  make  the  reader  laugh,  or  to  give  him  advice.  We  must 
indeed  acknowledge,  that  the  age  was  not  yet  sufficiently  rcfmed, 
cither  to  relish  or  to  produce,  burlesque  poetry'.    Harrison,  the  author 

>  I  do  not  nndentand  ihii,  which  it  marlud  for  a  prmtrlx 
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of  the  Descioption  of  Brttaine,  prefixed  to  HoUinshed's  Oironicle, 
has  left  a  sensible  criticism  on  this  poem.  '  One  hath  made  a  boke  oi 
'the  Spider  and  Fue,  wherein  he  dealeth  so  profoundly,  and  beyond 
'an  measure  of  skill,  that  neither  he  himself  that  made  i^  neither  any 


iKdrrr  KAUuao  db  son  cncAxia 


vianK, 

len  tUTCgam] 


la  erth  it  a  a  filtin  thing; 
Vb*i«  be  es  lent  in  Ijmd : 
Be  n«keibatli  yoag  and  aide  [old] 
VtptMf  Idngei^  and  entpoura^ 
Pmaa,  jntt,  and  knyght. 
To  Knie  him  er  [are]  thai  nil  bonne;  [ready] 
Sol  Pbmi  diauncea  man'a  mode, 
And  to  riae  him  agayne: 
Makcafiil  mdteD  obedience 
la  lonpa  oooK  ea  it  no  bote,  [nae] 
SoawlaU  ea  he  of  n;:^!. 
That  be  it  nener  ao  mekul 
With  Fbmv  nuqr  B 
So  oft  may  it  be  aea^ 
For  he  may  ger  tham  liayl  syde  > 
He  may  by  IMyrbath  heuyn  and  hell. 
In  eith  naa  he  awuk  grace. 
The  poaer  ci  ay  pot  mhind. 
When  he  bipaca  him  to  mell,  [meddle] 
And  walk  [waafcj  that  balde  has  bene. 
Bath  withtnrtm  bot^  and  wed^ 
The  doaaea  mea^  he  naue'  ao  bhnd 
Ne  the  aath  [inith]  loae. 
ntlianriifa  to  auk  sia  Pun  wralh. 
Than^atrifwaaPsin  makeapeaeU, 
Inland  where  he  willlende, 
Cfooaaaail  thartham  neuer  be  nd  [void], 
ThatOB  ca  aet  on  high  deie,[iect], 
Atlhe  Ugh  bmde.  [Board] 
TheaMre  ieinid[coTeted]  alway  e<  he : 
He  aiakea  mani  be  fonwome. 
Him  to  get  and  wyn. 
Bot  that  Htil  round  knaue, 
Ob  hiahalelyX  thain  hertea  sett, 
Mowtber  forgude  neill. 
Ilfca  ana  granteait  fid  sone. 
He  may  both  lene  [lend]  and  gyf ; 
Both  by  frith  and  fell  [Sea  and  land] 
Mcamkunu  htm  in  dede  and  sawU, 
He  ea  nogfat  welkumd  als  a  geat. 
And  made  at  [to  fit]  tit  fill  ton. 
With  au  Pixi  may  thai  apede. 
He  that  an  Peni  ea  with  all, 
When  other  er  let  bysde,  [dennted] 
Fill  mani  go  and  ride  on  stede**. 
In  ilka  gamin  and  ilka  play. 
To  Pbnv,  for  hil  pride. 
Both  in  butgh  and  in  cete, 
Withowten  owther  ipere  or  scheldc'7, 
Aadttalwottheat  in  stowre.  [Battle] 
Sia  Pun  es  oner  albidene. 
And  an  ea  all  he  vill  cumuid : 
Nowther  by  land  ne  flode. 
Tothamtttuhas  nede  ofcowm^ 


And  regnes  als  [aa]  a  1 

Sir  Pkni  es  bisn*.ne  c 

Bow  untill  hia  band : 

Biaschoppes,  abbottcL  and  priowre% 

Dukes,  erle^  and  ilk  tniowne. 

Both  bi  day  and  ny^L 

And  gen  them  off  do  donn  thaire  hodet 

Men  rumors  him  with  gretereuerence, 

Tnto  that  litill  swaine. 

Ogainea  sia  PsHi  for  to  mote,  [dispute] 

He  es  so  iritty  and  ao  atnng. 

He  will  mak  it  right. 

Be  thai  neuer  so  strange  of  will. 

liang  with  him  will  thaittoght  etude. 

In  Rude  skarlet  andgrene. 

And  ilka  thing  that  es  to  aelL 

He  may  lese  [loose]  and  he  may  bind- 

Whare  ne  cumesin  place. 

He  makes  meke  that  are  was  feU. 

All  yenedesfiil  sone  or  sped', 

Whare  PSHI  gase  betwene>- 

That  he  may  noght  the  right  find 

For  to  gif  dom^  tham  ca  lul  lathi*, 

Ful  dere  with  tham  eshe, 

Of  all  anzers  he  may  relcM, 

Of  fase  [foes]  may  he  mak  fiendcs  sad. 

That  may  haue  him  to  frendet 

And  serued  with  mani  riche  mese  [mess] 

The  moreheestomenplente. 

And  halden  dere  in  horde. 

And  sum  life  and  saul  ibrlome,  [quit] 

Other  god  will  thai  none  haue^ 

Thaire  bales  [eyes]  for  to  bhn.  [Blind] 

Him  for  to  luf  [love]  will  thai  noght  let''. 

All  that  he  will  in  erth  haue  done. 

Right  at  his  awin  wilL 

He  may  ger  both  sia  and  liT*, 

Peni  es  a  gude  felaw. 

Cum  he  neuer  soof^ 

Bot  euermore  serued  with  the  best. 

Who  so  C3  sted  in  any  nede. 

How  so  euer  they  betyde. 

Sal  haue  his  will  in  stede  and  stalL 

Sir  Peny  gers,  in  riche  wede, 

In  this  werldes  wide. 

The  maystii  ea  gifen  ay 

Sir  Pexy  over  all  getteathe  gre,  [desrcv 

In  castell  and  in  towre. 

Es  he  the  best  in  frith  or  felde. 

In  ilka  place,  the  suth  [truth]  es  sene, 

Maistermost  in  mode. 

Ogaios  his  ste^iynis  dar  no  man  stand. 

Sir  Pemy  mai  ful  mekill  availcf 

Als  sene  es 


*  Make  them  walk. 


1  Makes.    Causes.    Compels. 

*  Posiowing  or  pledging.  'Goes  betweeiL 

'Monica.                     >Jud~cTncst.  *  Loath. 

UPeaoe.                   uWholly.  UNeverccase, 

**  Doing  and  speaking.  <■  Canses  many  to  tide,  && 

M  Voice.    Sound.  »  Be  of  much  power. 
WAi  appeanin  ti»  place  of  Jndicatioit    Or,  in  paaaiag  seateaoh 


'  AH  you  want  is  soon  done. 
•Judges. 
10  Where. 
U  Kill  and  sam 
I' Either 
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REYWOOD'S  poem   of   PROVKRUS  IX   HIGH   KKPVTS. 


•one  that  readcth  it,  can  reach  unto  the  meaning  thereof*.'  Ii  is  a 
proof  of  the  unpopularity  of  this  poem,  that  >l  never  was  reprimed. 
Our  authors  EPIGRAMS,  and  the  poem  of  Proverbs,  were  in  high 
vogue,  and  had  numerous  editions  within  the  year  I  $98.  The  tno«t 
lively  part  of  the  SriDER  and  Flie  is  perhaps  the  inock-fight  betircni 
the  spiders  and  flies,  an  awkward  imitation  uf  Homer's  BaTRA- 
CHOMUOMACHV.  The  preparations  for  this  bloody  and  eventful  en- 
gagement, on  the  part  of  the  spiders,  in  their  cobwcb-castJc,  ate  thus 
described. 

Behold !  the  battilments  in  every  loope : 
How  th'  ordinance  licth,  flics  far  and  ncrc  to  fach: 
Behold  how  evcrie  peace,  that  licth  there  in  groC'pe 
Hath  a  spider  gonner,  with  rcdy-fired  match. 
Behold  on  the  wals,  spiders  making  ware  wach: 
The  wach-spider  in  the  towre  a  larum  to  strike. 
At  aproch  of  any  nomber  shewing  warlike. 

Sc  th'  cnprenabill  fort,  in  every  border, 
Howeverie  spider  with  his  wcpon  doji  stand, 
So  thorowlie  hamest,  in  so  good  order: 
The  capital  [captain]  spider,  witli  wepon  in  hand, 
For  that  sort  of  sowdiers  so  manfully  mand. 
With  cobwebs  like  casting  nets  all  llics  to  quell : 
My  hart  shaketh  at  the  sight:  behold  it  is  hell !  [Cap.  57.  ^Mj^nnu  1;  t' J 

The  beginning  of  all  this  confusion  is  owing  to  a  fly  entering  the 
poet's  window,  not  tlirough  a  broken  pane,  as  might  be  presumed,  bot 
through  the  lattice,  where  it  is  suddenly  entangled  in  a  wibweh. 
[Cap.  i.]  The  cobweb,  however,  will  be  allotted  to  be  sufticicntlf 
dcscriptiveof  the  poet's  apartnicBt.  But  I  mention  this  circumstance 
as  a  probable  proof,  that  windows  of  lattice,  and  not  of  glass,  '«MK 
now  the  common  fashion*. 

He  lenkethe*!  life  nnA  eawe*  fm  deJ.  ^^cn^^^ 
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I  John  Hcj-wood  died  at  Mechlin  in  Brabant  about  the  year  1565. 

I*  was  inflexibly  attached  to  the  catholic  cause,  and  on  the  death  of 

queen  Mary  quitted    the  kingdom.     Antony  Wood  remarks   [Ath. 

'■     i.    150J,  with  his  usual  acrimony,  that  it  was   a  matter  of 

r  with  many,  tliat,  considering  t!ic  great   and  usual  want  of 

pnii.  ijile  in  the  profession,  a  poet  should  become  a  voluntary  exile  for 

the  Sake  of  tcligion. 


SECTION    XLIII. 

I  KVdW  not  if  sir  Thomas  More  may  properly  be  considered  as  an 
Enjilish  poet.  He  has,  however,  left  a  few  obsolete  poems,  which 
although  without  any  striking  merit,  yet,  as  productions  of  the  restorer 
of  literature  in  England,  seem  to  cl.iim  some  notice  here.  One  of 
these  is,  A  mery  Jest  koiv  a  Sergeant  ■would  Uarnt  to  play  the 
Freere.  Written  by  Maister  Thomas  Afore  in  kys  youili^.  The  story 
is  too  dull  and  too  long  to  be  told  here  But  I  will  cite  two  or  three 
of  the  prefatory  stanzas. 

He  that  hath  lafte  Peft]  the  Hosiers  craftc, 

And  fallth  to  makyng  shone  ;  [shocsj 
The  sm>th  that  shall  to  paynting  fall, 

His  thrift  is  well  nigh  done. 
A  black  draper  with  whyte  paper, 

To  goc  to  writing  scolc, 
An  old  butler  becum  a  cutler, 

I  wenc  shiil  prove  a  fole. 
.^d  an  old  trot,  tliat  can,  god  wot. 

Nothyng  but  kyssc  the  cup. 
With  her  phisickc  will  kepe  one  sickc. 

Till  she  hath  soused  hym  up. 
A  man  of  law  that  never  sawe 

The  wayes  to  bye  and  sell, 
Wcnyng  to  r>'se  by  merchandysc, 

I  pray  god  spedc  h>Tn  well  ! 
A  marchaunt  eke,  that  »7ll  goo  seke 

Art  thofi  (lo-wocxJ  lint  appliclh  mirth  nuR  Uun  thriftt 

Yc  ur,  I  take  mcry  mirtJt  a  colJen  pft. 

An  ihoti  Heywood  that  hatu  ma<Je  inanir  mad  Pliytsf 
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€$0       STANZAS  FOR  THE  KKNItWORTH  CASTLS  FESTIVlTItS, 

By  all  the  meanes  he  may, 
To  fall  in  sute  t>'ll  be  dispute 

His  money  cleane  away  ; 
PlctjTig  the  lawe  for  c\-eTy  straws, 

Shall  prove  a  thrifty  man, 
With  bate  [debate]  and  strife,  but  by  my  life, 

I  cannot  tell  you  whan. 
Whan  an  liatter  will  smatter 

In  philosophy  ; 
Or  a  pedlar  waxe  a  medlar 

In  theology. 

In  these  lines,  which  are   intended  to  illustrate  by  fftmQiir  cr 

amplcs,  the  absurdity  of  a  serjcant  at  law  assuming  the  bi'siness  of 
a  friar,  perhaps  the  reader  perceives  but  little  of  that  festivity,  irhick 
is  supposed  to  have  marked  the  character  and  the  conversation  of  sir 
Thomas  .More.  The  last  two  stanras  dcser\-e  to  be  transcribed,  as 
they  prove,  that  this  talc  \ns  designed  to  be  sung  to  music  by  a  laia* 
strel,  for  the  cnicrtainracnt  of  company. 

Now  M.iistcrs  all,  here  now  I  shall 

End  then  as  I  bejjan  ; 
I  any  wj-sc,  I  would  avysc, 

And  counsaylc  every  man, 
His  own  cmfte  tjse,  all  new  refuse, 

And  lyghtly  let  them  gone  : 
Play  not  the  Freere,  Now  make  good  cheere. 

This  piece  is  mentioned,  among  other  popular  story-books  in  l$7{« 
by  Laneham,  in  his  Entertai.vment  AT  KiLLiNGWORTH  CaSTIC 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elisabeth.    [Fol.  44.  scq.] 

In  certain  meters,  written  also  in  his  youth,  as  a  prologue  Ut 

his  BOKE  OF  Fortune,  and  forming  a  poet  of  consideraWr  1 *■ 

are  these  stanias,  which  are  an  attempt  at  personification  and 
FORTU.VE  is  represented  sitting  on  a  lofty  throne,  smiling  c:> 
kind  who  are  gathered  around  her,  eagerly  exjiecting  a  disti 
her  favours. 

Then,  as  a  baj-te,  she  brj-ngeth  forth  her  ware, 
Silver  and  gold,  rich  nerle  .ind  precious  stone  ; 
On  whiche  the  inasea  people  gase  and  sl.ire, 
And  gape  therefore,  as  doggcs  doe  for  the  bone 
Forti;ne  at  them  laughcth  :  and  in  her  troite 
Amyd  her  treasure  .Tnd  wavcr^-ng  rychcssc 
Prowdly  she  hovcth  as  lady  and  crapressc. 

Fast  by  her  syde  doth  wery  L-ibour  stand, 
Pale  Fere  also,  and  Sorow  all  bcwcpt ; 
r     "  '  "        1.  on  that  other  hand. 

I  i.)in  slcpc  with  iravaylcs  kept : 
ijeiL'fc  [Ki  bi.inoiiii  Daunger  and  En\'y, 
Flattery,  Dysccyt,  Mischiefe,  and  Tiranny.  [Ibid.  Sign.  C  KiL^ 
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Another  of  sir  Thomas  Merc's  juvenile  poems  is,  A  RfFTTti.  Laiien- 
TATION  on  ihcdeathof  queen  Elisabeth,  wife  of  Henry  VI 1.,  and  mother 
of  Hcnr>'  VI II.,  who  died  in  childt>cd  in  1503,  It  is  evidently  formed 
on  the  tragical  soliloquies,  which  comf>ose  Lydgate's  pamphase  of 
Boccacc's  book  De  Casicus  vjrorum  illustrium,  and  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Mirror  of  Magistrates,  the  origin  of  our  historic 
dramas.  These  stanz.as  are  part  of  the  queen's  complaint  at  the  ap- 
proacli  of  death. 

Where  are  our  castels  now,  where  are  our  towers  ? 

Goodly  Rychemonde*,  sone  art  thou  gone  from  me  1 

At  Wcstmynster  that  costly  work  of  yours 

Myne  owne  dcre  lorde,  now  shall  I  never  see*  I 

Almighty  God  vouchsaie  to  graunt  that  yc 

For  you  and  your  children  well  may  edify, 

My  palace  byldyd  is,  and  lo  now  here  I  ly. 

Farewell  ray  doughtcr,  lady  Margaret'  ! 
God  wotte,  full  oft  it  grcved  haih  my  mynde 
That  ye  should  go  where  we  should  seldom  mete, 
Now  1  am  gone  and  have  left  you  bchyndc. 
O  mortall  folkc,  that  we  be  vcr>'  blyndc  I 
That  we  lest  fecre,  full  oft  it  is  most  nyc : 
From  you  depart  I  must,  and  lo  now  here  I  lye. 

Farewell,  madame,  my  lordes  worthy  mother* ! 
Cotnfortc  your  son,  and  be  ye  of  good  chcre. 
Take  all  a  worth,  for  it  will  be  no  nothcr. 
Farewell  my  doughtcr  Katharine,  late  the  fore 
To  prince  .-Vrthur  myne  owne  chyld  so  dcre*. 
It  boteth  not  for  me  to  wepe  and  cry. 
Pray  for  ray  sovvle,  for  lo  now  here  I  lye, 

Adew  lord  Henry,  my  loxing  sonnc  adcw*, 

Our  lord  encrcasc  your  honour  and  estate, 

Adew  my  doughter  Marj-,  bright  of  hew'. 

Cod  make  you  vertuous,  w)'se,  and  fortunate. 

Adew  swete  hart,  my  little  doughter  Kate', 

Thou  shalt,  swete  babe,  such  is  thy  destiny. 

Thy  mother  never  know,  for  lo  now  here  I  ly.  [ VVorkcs,  at  supr.] 

In  the  fourth  sfmi,!,  she  repro.ichcs  the  astrologers  for  their  tilsiiy 
in  having  predicted,  that  this  should  be  the  happiest  and  most  fortu- 
nate year  of  her  whole  life.    This,  while  it  is  a  natural  rcflectiun  in 

11  Th«  jatac*  of  Richroosd. 

ttenry  ihe  kcvcnlli's  cKaptl,  l-egiin  in  the  year  1509,     The  year  belbfe  tile  queen 

■irj  in  t^7.  tr-  Tftmp^  FV  .  king  of  Scoliuitl. 

» <u  prince  Arthur,  now  ittii. 

^BMBc<  i'cJiaCluiitcsHiwnka.iialteof  Sufignt 

^■■h  .  a- Uw  «m  dcUnnd  of  Chis  Utbai,  dM  pnacaa 

^^^■i<,  ..'.bcr'*  dcuk. 
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the  speaker,  is  a  proof  of  More's  contempt  of  a  flitilc  and  fnvoJous 
science,  then  so  mudi  in  esteem.  I  have  been  proUx  in  my  dlatioa 
from  this  forgotten  poem  :  but  I  am  of  opinion,  that  sonic  of  the 
stanzas  have  strokes  of  nature  and  pathos,  and  descn'cd  to  be  rescued 
from  lot-Al  obhvion. 

More,  when  a  young  man,  contrived  in  an  apartment  of  his  f-ithcr's 
house  a  goodly  han^'tif;  cffy"'  painted  clothe,  exhibiting  i  its, 

or  allegoric  representations,  of  the  stages  of  man's  life.  1  \  ith 

the  figures  of  Death,  Fame,  Time,  and  Eternity.  Under  each  picture 
he  wrote  a  stanza.  The  first  is  under  CHILDUOODE,  cxptcssL-J  hv  a 
boy  whipping  a  top. 

I  am  called  Childhod,  in  play  is  all  my  mjTidc,      , 
To  cast  a  coyte  [quoit],  a  cokstelc',  or  a  ball ; 
A  toppe  can  I  set,  and  dr)-ve  in  its  kynde : 
15ut  would  to  God,  these  hatcfull  bookes  all 
Were  in  a  fyrc  ybrcnt  to  poudcr  small  ! 
Then  myght  I  lede  my  lyfe  alwayes  in  play. 
Which  lyfc  God  scndc  mo  to  mync  cndyng  day. 

Next  was  pictured  Manhod,  a  comely  young  man  mounted  cm  X 
fleet  horse,  with  a  hawk  on  his  fist,  and  followed  by  two  grcyhotindS) 
with  this  sLinza  affixed, 

Manhod  I  am,  therefore  I  dclyght 

To  hunt  and  hawkc,  to  nourishe  up  and  fcde 

The  grayhoundc  to  the  course,  the  hawkc  to  th'  flyght 

And  to  bcstryde  a  good  and  lusty  stcdc  : 

These  thyngcs  become  a  verj-  man  in  dedc. 

Yet  thinketh  this  boy  his  pcvishe  game  swcter, 

But  what,  no  force,  his  reason  is  no  better. 

The  personification  of  Fame,  like  Rumour  in  the  Chorus  to  Shalces- 
peare's  Henry  the  fifth,  is  surrounded  with  tongues.  [IKd 
Sign.  C.  iii.] 

Tapestry,  with  metrical  legends  illustrating  the  subject,  was  cnmr 
mon  in  this  age  :  and  the  public  pageants  in  the  streets  were  oftat 
exhibited  with  explanatory  verses.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  Coiio£- 
DiOLvE,  or  little  interludes,  which  More  is  said  to  have  writtca  atiJ 
acted  in  his  father's  house,  were  only  these  nine  pageants. 

Anotlicr  juvenile  exercise  of  More  in  the  English  stanza,  is  annexed 
to  his  prose  translation  of  the  Lvi'E  of  John  Picus  Mirandula,  and 
entitled,  Twelve  Rules  of  John  Picus  Mirandula,  pmi.h-  ,,■ 
citing  futricty  directing  a  man  in  SPIRITUAL  BATAilk'.    Tht 

lector  ofhis  English  WORKES  has  also  preserved  two  shortc  .....< 

or  stanzas,  which  he  wrote  for  his  peutj-me,  while  a  prisoner  in  the 
tower. 

<  A  ttidc  for  ihrowlnc  at  *  Mek.    Smji  U  hjudla,  Sax. 

)  TbcM  rin'*  '"'•^'^  written  in  the  reicii  of  ttenry  VII.     Dut  as  M«ra  floiuwlici)  b  At  4 

succeeding  nifn,  I  tuvc  placed  them  vxmiiBtHy, 


It  is  not  my  design,  by  flicsc  specimens,  to  add  to  the  fame  of  sit 

Thomas  More ;  who  is  revcrcnciMi  by  posterity,   as  the  scholar  who 

taught  th.1t  erudition  which  civilised    his  country,  and  .is   the  phi- 

luMiilicr  who  met  the  horrors  of  the  block  with  that  fortitude  which 

tually  free  from  ostcnt.ntion  and  enthusiasm  :  as  the  m.an,  whose 

.J  overthrew  the  fabric  of  false  learning,  and   whose  amiable 

[uility  of  temper  triumphed  over   the   malice  and  injustice  o< 

inny. 

To  some  part  of  the  reign  of  Ueary  VIII.  I  assign  the  TOURNA- 
MF-N'T  OK  Tottenham,  or  T/te  ■Ufoocing,  •winning,  and  -.fcdJing  of 
TlUBE  the  Reci'cs  Daughter  there.  I  presume  it  will  not  be  supposed 
be  Liter  than  that  reign  :  and  the  substance  of  its  phraseology,  which 
divest  of  its  obvious  innovations,  is  not  altogether  obsolete  enough 
a  higher  period.  I  am  aware,  that  in  a  MSS.  of  the  British 
[uscum  it  is  referred  to  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  But  th.it  MSS. 
foixls  no  positive  indication  of  that  date.  [MS.S.  H^RL.  5396.]  It 
is  published  from  an  ancient  MSS.  in  the  year  1631,  and  reduced  to 
inarc  modem  style,  by  William  DcdwcU,  rector  of  Tottenham,  and 
ic  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible.  He  says  it  was  written  by 
ilbert  I'illdngton,  supposed  to  have  Iicen  rector  of  the  same  parish, 
id  author  of  an  unknown  tract,  called  Passio  Domini  Jesu.  But 
Bcdwell,  without  the  least  comprehension  of  the  scope  and  spirit  o( 
the  piece,  imagines  it  to  be  a  serious  narrative  of  a  real  event  ;  an<^ 
with  as  little  sagacity,  believes  it  to  have  been  written  before  the  year 
133a  Allowing  that  it  might  originate  from  a  real  event,  and  that 
there  might  be  some  private  and  local  abuse  at  the  bottom,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  poet  could  be  serious.  Undoubtedly  the  chief 
merit  of  this  poem,  although  not  destitute  of  humour,  consists  in  the 
design  rather  than  the  execution.  As  Chaucer,  in  the  RiMEOFSIR 
TuuPAS',  travestied  the  romances  of  Chivahy,  the  tournament  OF 


1  I  UVr  ihi*  cpponuntiy  or  otMcivinc,  (hat  ih<  itaiua  of  oik  of  Laurence  Ktinot'4  . 
on  cbe  wxn  uf  Edtkonl  ill.,  is  the  ionie  as  Chaucer's  sir  TorA^    Miuot  »~ai  Cbauoci'f 
MSS.  Coil  Galb.  E.  ix. 


Bdward  oura  cumly  kinff  In  Bralioml  has  hb  wooioff 

With  rasui  a  cumly  knichi, 
AiiJ  is  thu  Uml,  ircvt  ly  10  IcU,  Ordaiiu  he  iliU  lor  n  dwell, 

Tu  time  he  ihink  to  fight. 

Now  On4  tini  nof  mithretiiuitfe,  Cnnl  him  gncs  of  the  IMy  Caste, 

Mulictliaseio  win: 
And  Mati  modrr  of  merry  frp.  f  ■<  : .  Ami  hU  meiijc, 

Kro  sormr,  and  lehani  - 

ThuN  in  Itratand  has  he  henf,  ^^  .:-.o  nasscltSom  seoe. 

For  Irt  pnvve  iS 
Now  tio  lancer  wil  he  spmrr.  Knunce  tut  will  hoCuV, 

To  conftjet  him  t.i.l^  .,..., — 


Furth  he  feni  into  France, 


SsA  all  his  ctimpuiy 


God  sare  Urn  (n>  misrhlnoe. 


ny; 
The  nobiU  due  of  Bnland  With  hhn  wiBt  bto  that  had, 

Kedy  to  lif  or  dy. 
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Tottenham  is  a  burlesque  on  the  parade  and  fopcries  of  chivalry 
Itself.  In  this  ligbt,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  cuiiosiiy ;  and  doei 
honour  to  the  good  sense  snd  discernment  of  the  writer,  who  scciug 
through  the  folly  of  these  fashionable  exercises,  was  scnssble  at  the 
same  lime,  that  they  were  too  popular  to  be  attacked  b^-  *^''  ^->re 
solid  weapons  of  reason  and  argument.     Even  on  a  sup;  zt 

here  is  an  allusion  to  real  facts  and  characters, and  thatit\wi>  n.icujctl 
to  expose  some  popular  story  of  the  amours  of  the  daughter  of  the 
Rcve  of  Tottenham,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  satire  is  conveyed 

Then  the  ncbe  flourc  dc  lice  Wan  tharc  ful  litiO  prise. 

Fait  he  fled  for  fcrdc  ; 
The  Dght  taxt  pietr]  of  that  cuotree  £s  cutncn  with  all  his  Iciu^itci  fin 

To  ihac  [f  halcc]  him  by  tbc  bcnl. 

Sir  Philip  the  ValAyse.  Wit  bis  men  in  tho  daye^ 

To  batale  had  be  thoght ; 
He  bad  his mea  thun  purva^r  Withowtcn  loDCcr  deloy^ 

Bot  he  oe  held  it  noushL 
He  bnmeht  folk  ful  grctc  wone,  Ay  Kvyn  ogaiiu  one. 

That  ful  wclfl  wapind  wcr^  ; 
Dot  cone  when  he  herd  ascry.  That  Icin^  Edward  wss  aerv  iWitifajt 

Than  dunt  he  noffht  cuin  nere. 

In  that  monuog  fcU  a  inyst ;  And  when  cure  Ingtiu  moi  la  *ifl. 

It  changed  all  thaire  chf  re : 
Oure  long  unto  God  made  his  bone.  And  God  acol  him  gttde  coaSan  >v^ 

The  wcdcr  wcx  ful  cicrc. 

Ourc  king  and  his  men  held  the  fcMe.  Sta]wi>rthy  with  spere  mad  schclde. 

And  thoght  to  win  his.  nght  : 
With  lordes  and  with  knightcs  kcnc.  And  other  doghty  men  bydexK'. 

That  war  ful  frcV  to  hght 

When  tir  FhQip  of  France  hrrtl  tell,  ThAt  king  Edward  m  fcid  waDd  d«dl 

Than  gayned  him  no  glc  : 
He  tiaistcd  of  ao  better  bote,  Bot  both  on  hors  and  on  foie. 

He  hailed  him  to  fle. 

It  femid  he  was  ferd  for  strokes,  When  he  did  fell  his  grcte  olu* 

Obout  his  pavilyoiinc. 
Abated  was  than  all  his  pride.  For  linger  thare  dunt  be  Bog;hl  tuJc, 

Hit  host  wa&  broglit  all  doune. 

The  king  of  Pcme  had  cares  coKlc.  That  was  fur,  hardy,  and  boktc^ 

A  stcdc  to  am&tride  : 
The  king  als  of  Navcnie  War  faire  fcId  in  the  fercoi^ 

Thaire  bniddesfor  to  hide 

And  leves  wele,  it  is  no  lye.  And  fclde  hat  FIcmancrye 

That  king  Edward  was  tn : 
With  princes  that  war  stif  and  botde.  And  ditkes  that  war  do^hly  toldcw 

In  baiayle  to  begin. 

The  princes  that  war  rich  on  raw.  Cert  nnkcr^strik-csaodtrumpesUafll^ 

Ana  made  mirth  at  th.tirc  mi(;^lt : 
Both  atlblast  and  many  a  bow  Wat  rcdy  railed  upon  k  fow« 

And  full  Crck  for  to  fi^L 

Gladly  thai  gaf  nete  and  drink,  Sothat  thusuld  thebeucrc^tnk. 

The  wi^Kt  men  that  thar  ware : 
Sir  Fhiltp  of  Ftaunce  fled  for  do;it ,  And  hied  him  hame  with  all  hia  nal. 

Coward  God  giU  liim  care. 

For  thare  ihin  had  the  lely  flowre  I>7m  all  halely  his  boDowre, 

That  so  gal  fled  for  ferd  ; 
Bot  oure  king  Edward  come  fal  4titt,  When  that  be  trowed  aoKana  itU, 

Alid  kcpcd  him  in  tlie  berde. 


1  Wcaipaned.    Armed. 


<  In  gliitenac  ranlo^  made  Om  dsvm^  Acl 
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in  an  ingenious  mode.  He  has  introduced  a  parcel  of  clowns  and 
rustics,  the  inhabitants  of  Tottenham,  Islington,  Highgate,  and  Hack- 
ney, pLices  then  not  quite  so  polished  as  at  present,  wh»  imitate  all 
the  solemnities  of  the  barriers.  The  whoU:  is  a  mock-paiody  on  the 
challenge,  the  various  events  of  the  encounter,  the  exhibition  of  the 
prize,  the  devices  and  cscocheons,  tlie  display  of  arms,  the  triumphant 
procession  of  the  conqueror,  the  oath  before  the  combat,  and  the 
splendid  feast  which  followed,  with  every  other  ceremony  and  circum- 
stance which  constituted  the  regular  tournament.  The  reader  will 
form  an  idea  of  the  work  from  a  short  extract.    [V.  43.] 

He  that  bcar^h  him  best  in  the  tournament, 
Shal  be  craunted  the  gree  [prize]  by  the  common  assent. 
For  to  winne  my  daughter  with  doughtiness  of  dent,  [blows], 
And  Copplc  my  broode  hen  that  was  brought  out  of  Kent, 
And  my  dunned  cow  : 

For  no  spcnce  [expense]  will  I  spare. 

For  no  cattell  will  1  care. 
He  shall  have  my  gray  mare,  and  my  spotted  cow. 

There  was  many  a  bold  lad  their  bodycs  to  bede  [bid]  ; 

Then  they  tokc  their  leave,  and  hamward  the  hede  [hied]  ; 

And  all  the  weke  after  they  gayed  her  wcde'  j  h 

_        Till  it  come  to  the  day  that  they  should  do  their  dede*  ; 
^^L  They  armed  them  in  mattes  ; 

^^P  They  sett  on  their  nowls  [heeds] : 

^^  Good  blacke  bowls', 

I        To  keep  their  powls*  from  battering  of  battcs.  [Cudgels] 

I        They  sewed  hem  in  shccpskinnes  for  they  should  not  brcst*, 
I        And  every  ilk  of  them  had  a  blacke  hatte  instead  of  a  crest ; 
I         A  baskett  or  panyer  before  on  their  brest, 
L        And  a  flayle  in  her  hande,  for  to  fight  prest  [ready], 
^^L  Forthe  con  thei  fare.     [On  they  went.] 

^^P  There  was  kid  [shewn]  mickle  force. 

Who  should  best  fend  his  corse. 
He  that  had  no  good  horse,  borrowed  him  a  mare,  &c*. 

I  appears  to  me,  tliat  the  author,  to  give  dignity  to  his  narrative, 
and  to  heighten  the  ridicule  by  stiffening  the  familiarity  of  his 
incidents  and  characters,  has  affected  an  antiquity  of  style.  This 
I  could  prove  from  the  cast  of  its  fundamental  diction  and  idiom,  with 
which  many  of  the  old  words  do  not  agree.    Perhaps  another  of  the 

>  M><<e  their  deaths  giy.       *  Fifhi  ht  the  bdy.       *  Initead  of  beloiets.       '  Poles. 

*  Tbry  kct^cd  thcmseJvn  np  in  thccp  skint,  by  way  of  annour,  to  avoid  being  burL 

*  I  liavc  bcfwe  otMcrved,  that  it  was  a  discracv  to  chivalry  to  ride  a  mare. 
Tbe  noems  of  this  MSS.  do  doc  seem  to  l<  all  precisely  of  the  sane  hand,  asid  mtfte 

liTohably  oooe  have  been  aeporate  papers,  here  fttltchcd  together-  At  tbe  one  end  of  elMa« 
VIS-  fol.  4Cw  TM*  fytam  Udyt  tkr  Btyndx^  mention  is  insetted  of  an  accompt  'seeded  ess. 
34.  Hen-  vi  Ana  that  t«  in  the  band  and  ink  of  that  poem,  and  of  some  olhen.  TiM 
TotinxAMinrT  or  Tottiinma>i.  which  might  once  hare  been  deladwil  fram  the  iiUMM  Mt> 
lection,  comes  at  some  dt^tance  afierwards,  and  cunoc  perhapi  fbc  a  certainty  be  piiMiuiimMI 
to  be  of  the  i«ae  wriiinf.  I  talie  this  opportunitr  cf  cone(lla<  •  wnog  fc&naoelaSui 
Ptoil  juM  cited,  at  p  «].    U  belongs  to  Gaux  E.  9,  MSS.  Coa 
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authors  affectations  is  the  alliterative,  manner.    For  altho 
specimcnsofalIiieration,insnialicrpieccs,arcnow  tobe  found,  yt 
a  singularity.     To  those  which  I  have  mentioned,  of  this  reign, 
this  opportunity  of  adding  an  alliterative  poem,  which  miy  hr 
the  Falcon  and  the  Pie, who  support  a  Dvai.ogiji-  i  •  e  i 

Women  Agaynsi'  Mai.icyous  Uetractours,  prii 

1  Golaph.    'Thusendetb  ihe&ucon  and  pieanoodni  154Z.    tmprytited  l<7 me  Rob.  ^ 
•far  RichATTle  Danhrs' 

I  Imvr  on  *ndcjii  manu»;cript  atlitenilivc  poem,  in  which  a  de«7iurin£  lover  " 
hii  nmii^is.     At  the  end  is  «riM'.-n.  *  t.^pNtit  Amur  p.  Dticcm  Eborr  miy 
here  cite  a  few  of  the  stauzu  uf  tliis  unknowu  ptin<:e. 


glc- 


FarcwcII  LaJc  of  grclc  tms, 
Karrwcll  freefuU  Qourdelys. 
Farewell  minhc  ihat  I  do  missc. 
Farewell  creature  comely  to  ki'-»e, 
Fare»  eti  amorouse  and  amyaUe, 
Farewell  pri^  prisablc. 
Farewell  dcreworth  of  digntle, 
H'ncvcr  y  fare.  farcwTll  yc, 

•'  those  who 
III.  from  thr 
-  :-.--.^cd  with  it.  M^-,. 


Farewell  w'yfe,  both  Caire  ftnd  frae, 

rnrtrw-rll  Vril,  brirht  nf  l.lc  ' — 

■  II  mQI 


^en«  of  ailitcrattun,  1  wtll  add  ati  liKlancr  ta  I 
'•fLauitiico  M mot.  all  whueio  pieces,  M  I 
. K-  E.  i».  Ill  fiupr. 

Skottes  out  of  Bcmrick  and  of  'Alnrdene. 

At  the  IfMrnockbum  vnr  7c  tn  krne; 

T  V    ■  ,  vsne. 


h 

\V;.r 


.-It  wi-.h  ihiL  M...-:its  (cr  tti; 


1  ol  gll«i 

Ware  cr  xc  Skottes  of  St.  Johns  loune  ? 
Tlie  honie  of  eowrc  Inner  cs  l«:l:n  all  doufte ; 
When  ic  t»!«ting  wills  bcdc,  sir  Kdward  es  hotme. 
For  to  kindel  jow  care  and  crak  rowre  CTX>wne  . 
He  has  crakked  towrc  croune  weic  «nrth  the  while, 
Schanic  Inlyde  the  Skottes  for  thai  cr  fid  of  gilc. 

Skoftc?  nf  PtTiRin  war  «trrrn'  anri  ^Tt^it, 

or  -       ■  ■     •    ■  Ml, 

1^  M.nt: 

iU:  (..i^  Mtil'l  thrtiic  n.tit  wrk   \iiirili  iht  whilc* 
IJot  euer  er  thai  under  hot  f  auOes  aiid   fcilc. 


Unt 

woo  and  wery  ilic  while, 
.:c  es  done  for  thi  gite. 


I 

I 

T 

T 

'I  •  i>ie  urei 

a; 

I .  :net^ 

I:  '.^tej; 

1; ! 

!•  I. 

T  .1  : 

T  .,ill 

J 

S-i. ;.     .-,.-.       : 

A  Vl»ie»  ea  nlhM,  fml»v  at  ite  ium  >«c.  b  lOMnlin. 
TVatwa 


;le. 
re  jlle. 

MSS.  Cett  Ksaow  i 


iSmkmi. 


>S:ctK 


<ClalIuac- 


•a» 
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Mithor's  name  Robert  Vaghane,  or  Vaughan,  is  prefixed  to  some 
■omiets  which  form  a  sort  of  epilogue  to  the  performance. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  or  illustrating  the  age  of  pieces 
which  have  been  lately  or  will  be  soon  produced,  I  here  stop  to  recall 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  poetry  and  language  of  the  last  century, 
by  exhibiting  some  extracts  from  the  MSS.  romance  of  Ywain  and 
Gawain,  which  has  some  great  outlines  of  Gothic  painting,  and 
appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  *.  I  premise^ 
that  but  few  circumstances  happened,  which  contributed  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  language,  within  that  and  the  present  period. 

The  following  is  the  adventure  of  the  enchanted  forest  attempted  by 
sir  Colgrrevance,  which  he  relates  to  the  knights  of  the  round  table 
at  Cardiff  in  Wales'. 

Rya  as  tha  tnjmfiil  mone  con  ty>I  Er  dteren  thedaygJemdryveaMo^. 

80  (odenly,  CD  a  wonder  wyse,  1  was  warof  aprosessyoui^: 

This  noble  dte  of  lych  enpresse  Was  sodanly  Aul,  irilbuttn  tomoun^, 

OfsodiTaigynes  in  the  same  guise  That  was  my  bliaful  an  under  croun, 

A  eacoaewenalle*  of  the  same  fasoim,  Depaynt  in  perles  and  wedes  qwfaytc^- 

Agaia« 

On  golden  gates  that  glent  [glanced]  as  glai*. 
Again, 

But  mylde  as  mayden  sene  at  mas. 
The  poem  begins, 

Perle  plesant  to  princes  taye.  So  elanly  clos  in  golde  so  cler^. 

In  the  same  MSS.  is  an  alliterative  poem  without  rhyme,  exactly  in  the  versification  of 
Picks  Plowman,  of  equ^l  or  higher  antiqtiity,  viz. 

Olde  Abraham  in  erde  [earth]  over  he  syttes. 
Even  byfor  his  house  doore  under  an  oke  grene, 
Bryxt  bliklud  the  bem^  of  the  brod  heven 
In  the  hyze  hete*  therof  Abraham  bides. 

Xbe  band-writing  of  these  two  last-mentioned  pieces  cannot  be  later  than  Edward  III. 

IMSS.  Cotton.  Galb.  E.  ix. 

' King  Arthur,  He  made  a  feste,  the  sothe  to  say. 

Upon  the  Witsonenday,  At  Kerdyf,  that  es  in  Wales, 

And  efter  mete  thar  in  the  haleK*0»  Ful  gret  and  gav  was  the  assemble 

Of  lordes  and  ladies  of  that  cuntre.  And  als  of  klugntes,  war  and  wyse. 

And  damesclcs  of  mylcel  pryse.  lllcan  with  other  made  grcte  gamen. 

And  grete  solas,  als  thai  war  samen.  Fast  thai  carped,  aud  cuitaysU, 

Of  d^es  of  arms  and  of  veneri.  And  of  gude  anyghtes,  &C. 

It  is  a  piece  of  considerable  length,  and  'contains  a  variety  of  G>ST&  Sir  Vwaim  is  sir 
BwAiNK,  or  Owen,  in  Morte  Artuus.  None  of  these  adventtires  bekmg  to  that  romance. 
Bat  see  B.  iv.  c  17.  a/,  etc.  The  stoi^  of  the  lion  and  the  dragon  in  this  romance,  is  told_  of 
a  Christian  champion  in  the  Holy  War,  by  Berchorius,  RxolJCTOIL  p.  66s.  The  Hon  being 
delivered  from  the  dragon  by  sir  Ywain,  ever  afterwards  acconipanies  and  defends  him  in  the 
greatest  dangers.  Hence  Spenser's  Una  attended  by  a  lion.  F.  Qv.  L  iii.  7.  Seesr  Perd- 
vaTs  lion  in  Mortb  Arthur,  R  xiv  c  6.  The  dark  ages  had  many  stories  and  txadidonsof 
Iha  lion's  gratitude  and  generosity  to  man.  Hence  in  Shakespeare,  TivSiu  says,  Tk.  Cats*. 
AciV.  Sciii 

Brother  you  have  a  rice  of  mercy  in  you 

Which  better  fits  a  lion  than  a  man. 

1  As  the  moon  began  to  rise. 

•They  even  drove  down  the  day-light  (Procession. 

4Sanunons.    Notice.  ^All  wore  a  crown.  'White  robea. 

t  CUmmfy.    A  peart  beautifully  iaetcud  or  set  in  gold. 

•Mg^shsDC  the  beam.  'High heat.  UHalln. 
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A  fajre  lorcst  sonc  1  fand. 
Me  thought  mi  hap  ihare  fel  (ul  hard 
Foi  thar  w-as  mani  a  wide  bayard'. 
Lions,  bci^cs,  both  bul  and  b;ire. 
That  rewfuUy  gan  rope  framp]  and  rare  [roar] 
Away  I  drogh  [drew]  mc,  and  with  that, 
I  saw  sone  whar  a  man  sat 
On  a  lawnd,  the  fowlest  wight, 
That  O'er  zit  [yet]  man  saw  in  syght : 
He  was  a  lalhly  [loathly]  creatur.         For  fowl  he  was  out  of  mcsur  ;! 
A  wonder  mace'  in  hand  he  hade, 
And  sone  mi  way  to  him  I  made  ; 
His  hevyd,  [head]  me  thoght,  was  als  grelc 
Als  of  a  rowncy  or  a  netc.  [Horse  or  ox.] 
Unto  his  belt  hang  his  hare  ; 
And  est  that  byhcld  I  marc, 
To  his  forhcdc  byhcld  I  than 
Was  braddcr  than  twa  large  span ; 
He  had  crcs  an  olyfant, 
And  was  wcl  more  than  a  geant, 
His  face  was  ful  bradc  and  flat,         His  nasc  was  cutted  as  a  cat, 
His  browes  war  like  litel  buskes,  (bushes) 

And  his  tethe  like  bare  tuskcs  ; 
A  ful  grete  bulge  [bunch]  open  his  bak, 
Thar  was  noght  made  with  outen  lac"; 
His  chin  was  fast  until  his  brest, 

On  his  niacc  he  gan  him  rest. 

Also  it  was  a  wonder  wcdc  [w  onderous  dress] 

That  the  cherlc'  yn  zcde,  [went  in] 

Nowther  of  wol  nc  of  line  [linen] 

Was  the  wede  that  he  went  j-n. 

When  he  mc  sagh,  he  stode  up  right, 

I  frayned  [askcdl  him  if  he  wolde  fight. 

For  tharto  was  I  in  gude  will, 

Bot  als  a  beste  than  stode  he  still : 

I  hopid  that  he  no  wittes  komh, 

No  rcson  for  to  speke  with  mowth. 

To  him  I  spak  ful  hardily, 

And  said.  What  ertow,  [art  thou)  belamy  ?  [My  Frii 

He  said  ogain,  I  am  a  man. 

I  said,  swilk  [such]  saw  I  never  nane. 

What  ertow  alsone,  said  he  ? 

I  said,  Swilk  .lis  you  her  may  se. 

I  said,  What  dose  you  here  allane  ? 

He  said,  I  kepc  this  bcstcs  ilkane. 

I  said.  That  cs  mervailc,  think  me, 

For  I  herd  never  of  man  bat  the, 

In  ■wildemcs.  nc  in  forcslcs. 

That  kcpeing  bad  of  wildc  bcstes, 


>  Wild  Injrxftl,  lb  hcfttc. 


•Club, 
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Bot  thai  war  bundcn  fast  in  halde.  [Hold.] 
He  sayd,  Of  thirscs  [these]  none  so  Daldc, 
her  by  day  ne  by  night,  Anes  to  pas  out  of  mi  sight, 

lyd.  How  so,  tell  mc  thi  still.         Per  fay,  he  said,  gladly  I  wilL 

Ci  al  this  fair  forest  Es  thar  non  so  wildc  best, 

That  renne [ Runs] dar,  [there]  bot stil stand 
Wlian  1  am  to  him  cumand  ;  [coming] 
And  ay  when  that  I  will  him  fang  [laie] 
With  my  fingers  that  cr  Strang, 
I  ger  him  cri  on  swilk  manere, 
That  all  the  bcstes  when  thai  him  hert^ 
Otit  me  than  cum  thai  all.  And  to  mi  fete  fast  thai  fall 

t  tbair  mancr,  nierci  to  cry.  Bot  onderstond  now  rcdyli, 

Olyve  es  thar  lifand  no  ma,  [man] 
Bot  I,  that  durst  amang  them  ga,  [go] 
That  he  nc  soldsonc  bcaltorent; 
Bot  thai  ar  at  my  comandmcnt. 
To  mc  thai  cum  whan  I  tham  call, 
And  I  am  maistcr  of  tham  all. 
Than  he  asked  onone  right, 
What  man  I  was.'  I  said,  a  knyght. 
That  soght  avents  in  that  lande, 
My  body  to  asai'  and  fand ;  [lend,  defend.] 
And  I  the  pray  of  thi  kounsayle 
You  teche  me  to  sum  mer\ayle'. 
I  can  no  wonders  tell,        Bot  her  besj'dccs  a  Well; 
Wend  yedcr,  and  do  als  I  say. 
You  passes  noght  al  quite  oway, 
Folow  forth  this  ilk  strete 
And  sone  sum  mervayles  sal  you  mcte : 
The  well  es  under  the  fairest  Tre 
That  ever  was  in  this  cuntrc  ; 
By  that  Well  hinges  [hangs]  a  Bac)'nc[I-.c!met] 
That  es  of  golde  gudc  and  fyne, 
I  cheyne,  trewly  to  tell.  That  will  rcchc  in  to  tlic  WeS. 

Thare  as  a  Chapel  nere  thar  by, 
That  nobil  es  and  ful  lufely 
By  the  well  standcs  a  Stane, 
Take  the  bacyn  sone  onane,  [In  hand.] 
And  cast  on  water  with  thi  hand. 
And  sone  you  sal  se  new  tithand  :  [tidings.] 
I  sal  rise  and  a  tempest,        Al  alx>ut,  by  est  And  west, 
You  sal  here  mani  ihonor  blast 
Al  obout  the  blawand  fast. 
And  thar  sal  cum  sikc  slcte  and  nyne 

|sui  of  u»mc  wonder.     So  Alexutder*  in  1b«  dcfteiu  at  Imlia,  meets («ro  *U  thnjt^ 
,  from  whom  he  deum  to  lenrii. 

Any  menrciUcs  by  thii  «nyn.  That  y  myate  do  in  toy. 

Hut  loea  h*a  in  nMmnfk. 


I  him,  that  a  Utile  futber  be  will  Mt  lb*  Tna  of  the  Son  ami  Moon,  ftc 
Irtittr,  MSS.  ^  Jji. 
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That  unnese  [scarcely]  sal  you  stand  ogaync : 

Of  lightnes  flishtctiingl  sal  you  se  a  lowc, 

Unnellics  you  snl  thi  sclvan  (self)  knowc  ; 

And  if  you  pas  with  ow-tcn  jcrcvancc, 

Than  has  thou  the  fairest  chance 

That  ever  zit  had  any  knygrht, 

That  tht-der  come  to  k>lh  [know]  his  myght. 

Than  loke  I  leve,  and  went  my  way. 

And  rade  unto  the  midday  ; 
By  than  I  com  whare  I  sold  be,  1  saw  the  Chapel  and  tin-  Ti. 

Thare  I  fand  the  fayrest  thomc 

That  ever  groued  sen  God  was  bom  : 

So  thik  it  was  with  leves  grcne 

Might  no  rayn  cum  tharby  twcne  ; 

And  that  grcnes   lastes  ay, 

For  no  winter  derc  >t  may. 
I  fand  the  Bacyn,  als  he  talde,        Andih'cWcUwithwaterkaldc 

An  emerawd  was  the  Stanc, 

Richer  saw  I  never  nane. 

On  fowr  rubyes  on  hcght  standand, 

Thair  light  laslcd  over  al  I  he  land. 

And  whan  I  saw  th.it  scmely  syght, 

It  made  mc  bath  joyful  and  lyglit. 
1  toke  the  Bacj-n  sone  onanc  And  hch  w.Tter  opon  the  Stane  : 

The  wcdcr  [weather]  wex  than  wonder  blak. 

And  the  thoner  fast  gan  crak  ; 

Thar  cum  slikc  stormcsof  hayland  rayn, 

Unncthcs  1  might  stand  iharcngayn: 

The  store  [strong]  windcs  blew  full  lowd, 

So  kcnc  cam  never  are  [air]  of  clowd. 

I  was  drcv)'n  with  snawe  and  sletc, 

Unncthcs  I  might  stand  on  my  fete. 

In  myfaccthelevcning  smato, 

I  wend  have  brent,  so  was  it  hate  : 

That  weder  made  me  so  will  of  rede, 

I  hopid'  sone  to  have  my  dede  ; 

And  sertcs,  if  it  lang  had  last, 

1  hope  I  had  never  thcthin  [ihcncc]  past. 

Rot  ihorgh  his  might  that  tholed  wownd 

The  storme  scscd  within  a  stowndc:  [on  a  sudden 
Then  wex  the  weder  fayr  ogayne.        And  th.trof  was  I  wonder  faync ; 
For  best  comforth  of  .^l  thing  Es  solace  after  mislykcing. 

Then  saw  I  sone  a  mery  syght,  Of  al  the  fowlcs  that  cr  in  fl>-^ht, 

Lighted  so  thik  opon  that  trc.  That  bogh  nc  Icfc  none  might  )  se ; 

Somerilythan  gon  thai  sing,  That  al  the  wode  bi;  ••; 

Ful  mery  was  the  melody  Of  thaire  sang  and  o:  _.■  j 

That  herd  never  man  none  swilk,        Bot  if  ani  had  herd  thai  ilk. 
And  when  that  mery  din  wasdone.     Another  din  than  herd  I  sonc^ 
Als  it  war  of  hors  men.  Mo  than  owthcr  nycn  or  ten. 

1  FtarciJL    Sec  Johns.  Sleer,  SiLiKKarrjvtiK.  Vd.  v   p.  stx  edit.  1779. 
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saw  I  cum  a  knyght,         In  riche  .irmurc  was  he  dight ; 
And  sonc  when  I  ^.m  on  him  loke, 
Mi  shclilc  and  spcr  to  inc  I  toke. 
That  knij;ht  to  mc  hied  ful  fast, 
And  kcnc  wordes  out  gan  he  cast : 
He  bad  tluit  I  sold  icU  him  lite  [soon] 
Why  1  did  him  swilk  despite, 
With  wcdcrs  [storm]  wakened  him  of  rest. 
And  done  him  wrung  in  his  Forest : 
Thnr  fure,  he  s-iyd,  You  sal  nby:  [slay] 
And  with  that  come  he  egerly, 
And  said,  1  had  ogayn  resowne  [reason] 
Done  him  grctc  dcstrucciownc. 
And  might  it  nevermore  amend  ; 
Tharfor  he  bad,  I  sold  me  fend  : 
And  sone  I  smatc  him  on  the  shelde. 
Mi  schaft  brae  out  in  the  fclde  ; 
And  then  he  bar  mc  son  bi  strenkilh 
Out  of  my  sadel  ray  speres  lenkith : 
I  wat  that  he  was  largely 
By  tlie  shuldrcs  mare  than  I  ; 
And  by  the  dcd  [death]  that  I  sal  thole. 
Mi  stedc  by  his  was  bot  a  fole. 
For  mate  [sleep]  I  lay  downe  on  the  grownde^ 
So  was  1  ston.iyd  in  that  stownde  ; 
A  wordc  to  me  wald  he  noght  say, 
Bot  toke  my  stede,  and  went  his  way. 
FfuU  sarily  than  thare  I  sat. 
For  wa  [woe]  1  wist  noght  what  was  what : 
With  my  stedc  he  went  in  hy. 
The  same  way  that  he  come  by  ; 


And  I  durst  folow  Iiim  no  fcrr 
And  also  lit  by  Goddes  dome'. 
Than  I  thogt  how  I  had  hight*. 
And  also  till  his  lady  bryght. 
Mine  armurs  left  I  lliAre  ylkanc, 


For  dout  mc  solde  bite  wcrr, 
I  ne  wist  whar  he  bycome. 
Unto  m>'nc  ost  the  hcnde  knygtiL 
To  come  ogayn  if  tliat  1  might. 
For  else  myght  I  noght  have  gane  ; 
Unto  mync  in  1  come  by  day  : 
The  hende  knyght  and  the  fayrc  may, 
i  come  war  thai  ful  glade.        Ami  n.iliil  semblant  thai  me  made ; 
Jn  al  Ihingcs  thai  !                   bom 
Als  thai  did  the  n:  .               '. 
thai  wist  whar  1  had  bene.     And  said,  that  thai  had  never  scnc 
ht  ih.al  ever  theder  come        Take  the  way  ogayn  home. 

d  Sir  Ywain's  achievement  of  the  same  Adventure,  with  its  con- 
nccs. 

W'han  Ywayn  was  withowtcn  town, 

Of  his  palfray  lii'liiti!  In-  down, 

And  dight  hii:  ■'mhiswcde, 

And  Icpc  up  L':  _     L-  stedc. 


kaeBMaet,  the  cnid&xiaii. 
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Funh  he  rade  on  right,  Until  it  neghed  ncre  the  ny^ht : 

He  passed  many  a  high  mouniayne 

In  wiWemes,  and  many  a  plavnc, 

Til  he  come  to  that  leyir  [bad]  sty' 

That  him  byhovcd  pass  by  : 
Than  w-as  he  seker  for  to  sc  The  Wei,  and  the  fa>Te  Tre  5 

The  Chape]  saw  he  at  the  last. 

And  thedcr  hyed  he  ful  fast. 

More  curtaysli  and  more  honowT 

Fand  he  with  them  in  that  towT 

And  mare  comforth  by  mony  falde, 

Than  Colgrcvancc  had  him  of  talde. 

That  night  was  he  herbcrcd  ihar, 

So  wcl  was  he  never  arc. 

At  more  he  went  forth  by  the  strete. 

And  with  the  chercl  [churl]  sone  gan  h«  mete 

That  sold  tel  to  him  the  way  ; 

He  sajTied  him,  the  sothe  to  say. 

Twenty  sith  [times],  or  ever  he  b!an  [ceased^ 

Swilke  mcr\'aylc  had  he  of  that  man, 

'"■  I  had  wonder,  that  nature 

^      :iit  mak  so  foul  a  cre.iture. 

Than  10  the  Wcl  he  rade  gude  pase, 

And  (V.nvn  he  lighted  in  that  plasc ; 

And  sone  the  bacyn  has  he  tane, 

And  kcst  water  opon  the  Stane  ; 

And  sone  thar  wax,  withowten  faylc, 

\\  ;:id  .-md  thonor,  rayn  and  hayle 

\\  Icn  it  was  sesed,  than  saw  he 

The  fowlcs  light  opon  the  tre, 

Thai  sang  ful  fa)T  opon  that  thorn 

Right  als  thai  had  done  byforn. 

And  sone  he  saw  ciimand  a  knight, 

And  fast  so  the  fowl  in  flyght, 

Wi(h  rude  scmbland,  and  stcmc  cherc, 

And  hastily  he  ncghcd  nere  ; 

To  spekc  of  luf  na  time  was  thare. 

For  aither  hated  uthcr  ful  sare.    [Sore.] 
Togeddcr  smcrtly  gan  thai  drive,        Th.iir  s'lcldcs  ?fin  hijj.in  tv  rjn'e, 

Thair  shaftes  chcverd  [shivered]  to  thair  hand 

Bot  thai  war  buth  ful  wele  s)ntand. 

Out  til"  'Wn.r!>   r,i,..„  1  ihnir  swcrdes  kenc. 

And  .  wcne  ; 

Al  to  i         _      _     :_,    __  iliair  sheldcs, 

The  culpons  Ipieccsj  flegh  [llew]  out  in  the  fcldcs. 

'Thiit  i»,  Ihc  "■"■••      I'"-  '   '    -..M  precisely  know  the  mcaainitor  «t.    It  it  l}iu«cii*4  ta 
the  Ladv  or  I;  Calic.  A.  =,  fol.  591 

r«'  "tit  Aftvt  th-t-TnartTcfajTeawlffent 


And  npu&  in  ihc  «^inc  rontjuicA. 
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On  helmes  strikes  they  so  with  yre, 

At  ilka  strakc  out  brast  the  fyr  ; 

A)'thcr  of  tham  glide  buffcttes  bcdc. 

And  nowthcr  wald  styr  of  the  stede. 

Ful  kcnely  thai  kyd  thair  might 

And  feyned  tham  noght  for  to  fyght: 

Thair  haubcrkes  that  men  might  kcn 

The  blode  out  of  thair  bodycs  ren. 
Ijnher  on  other  laid  so  fast,  The  batayl  might  noght  lang  last : 

Hauberks  cr  broken,  and  hchnes  rcven, 

Styf  strakes  war  thar  gyfen  ; 
Thai  foght  on  hors  slifly  always        The  batel  was  wdc  more  to  prays ; 
But  at  the  last  syr  Ywaync  On  his  felow  kyd  his  maync, 

So  cgcrly  he  smate  him  than, 

He  clefe  the  helnie  and  the  heme  pan* : 

The  knyght  wist  he  was  ncre  dcd, 

To  fly  than  was  his  best  rede ;  [counsel] 

And  fast  he  lied  with  a]  hys  mayne. 

And  fast  foUowe  syr  Ywayne, 

Bot  he  ne  might  him  overtake, 

Tharfore  grcte  muming  gan  he  make  ; 

He  folowd  him  stowtlyk,  [stoutly] 

And  would  have  tane  him  dcd  or  quik ; 
He  folowed  him  the  cctc,  Naraan  lynand  met  he. 

Whan  thai  come  to  the  kastcl  zatey    In  he  folowcd  fast  tharate  : 
At  aither  eiitre  was,  I  wys,  Straylly  wroght  a  port  culis 

Shud  wele  witli  yren  and  stele,  And  also  grundcn  wonder  wcle  : 

Under  tliat  then  was  a  swyke,  [switch] 

That  made  s)t  Ywa)'n  to  mysUke, 
His  hors  fete  tochcd  tharc  on  Than  fel  the  port  culis  onone*. 

Bctw>-x  him  and  his  arfown, 

Thorgh  fadel  and  stede  it  smate  al  down, 
His  spores  of  his  hclcs  it  scharc;     Than  had  Ywayne  mumyng  marc, 
Bot  so  he  wend  have  passedquite'.    That  fel  the  tothcr*  bifom  alstj-tc. 

A  faire  grace  that  fel  him  swa,  [so] 

Al  if  it  did  his  hors  in  two. 
And  his  spors  of  aither  hclc,  That  himself  passed  so  wele. 

WHiile  sir  Ywaine  remains  in  this  perilous  confinement,  a  lady  looks 
out  of  a  wicket  which  opened  in  the  wall  of  the  gateway,  and  rdcxscs 
him.    She  gives  him  her  ring. 

1  sol  Icvc  the  har  mi  Ring',  Bot  zcldc  it  me  at  mync  askyng : 

Whan  thou  crt  broght  of  al  thi  payn 
Zeldc  [j'eld]  it  tlian  to  mc  ogaync  : 

I  Sa  la  l>Iinot's  Poesu.    &ISS.  Cott  Gau.  E.  tx.  utfopr. 

And  mm  lay  lui«Ved  ant  ihot  bcndb 

■Trtp<  of  thi*  load ■<«  xM  unoamnon  in  irmiaiieb   Thindr  LantclM,  mlUniHMdAv 
ihimUr*  of  A  ■irATi;*ecat:1c.  trcaiift  on  a  beard  which  throw*  hin  Iaio  a  C4*v  lw«i*ii  ■uOBi 
■ .  ch,  *  ti. 
.  ui  lia>«  Ruced  femnrd,  Ikrouglv.  • 

i  This  ria(  b  uscdn  ui<«li«f  ailTOAm*. 
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YWAIN  AND  THE  WIDOW  OF  TUE  DEAD  KKICIIT. 


Als  the  bark  hillcs  [covers]  the  trc, 

Right  so  sal  my  Ring  to  the  ; 

When  you  in  hand  as  the  stiinc, 

Der  [harm]  sal  thai  do  the  nanc. 
For  the  stane  cs  of  swilk  might  Of  the  sal  men  havr  n.t  s\^'. 

Wit  le  wcl  that  sir  Ywayne  Of  ihir  wordes  wa= 

In  at  the  dore  sho  hem  led,  And  did  him  sit  \i\' 

A  qiiyltc  fill  ncbil  lay  tharon,  Richer  saw  he  ne%  ci  lior.t,  i;c. 

Here  he  is  secreted.  In  the  meantime,  the  Lord  of  the  castle  «lio- 
of  his  wounds,  and  is  magnificently  buried.  But  before  the  iBlcrmeat, 
the  people  of  the  castle  search  for  sir  Ywayne. 

Half  his  stcde  thar  fand  thai        That  within  the  zatcs  [gates]  lajr; 

Bot  the  knight  thar  fand  thai  noght  ; 

Than  was  thar  mekil  sorow  unsoght, 
Dore  ne  window  was  thar  nane,     Whar  he  myght  oway  gane. 

Thai  said  he  sold  thare  be  laft'. 

Or  cIs  he  cowlh  of  wcche  craft', 
Or  he  c»wth  of  nygrom.-xncy.  Or  he  had  wenges  to  fljr. 

Hastily  than  went  thai  all 

And  soghi  him  in  the  m.iydcns  hall, 

In  chambc-rs  high  cs  noght  at  hide. 

And  in  solers*  on  ilka  side. 

Sir  Ywa)'ne  saw  ful  welc  al  that, 

And  still  opon  the  bed  he  sat: 
Thar  was  nane  that  ancs  mynt      Unto  the  bed  at  stnytc*  a.  iytltf: 
Al  about  thai  sniaie  so  fast,  That  mani  of  tbair  wapins  bnut; 

Mck>'l  sorow  thai  made  ilkane. 

For  thai  ne  myght  wrckc  thair  lord  banc 

Thai  went  oway  with  dreri  cherc. 

And  sone  thare  cftcr  come  the  Bere^; 
A  lady  folowd  white  so  mylk.        In  al  that  lond  was  noae  swift: 

Sho  wrang  her  fingers,  outbrastc  the  blodc. 

For  mekyl  wa  [woej  sho  was  ncre  wode  ;  [mad] 

Ilir  fayr  har  scho  alto  drogh', 

And  ful  oft  fcl  sho  down  in  swogh  ;  [swoon] 
She  wepc  with  a  ful  dreri  voice    The  hali  water,  and  the  croj^e, 
Was  born  bifore  the  procession  ;  Thar  folowd  mani  a  niodcr 

Bifor  the  cors  radc  a  knyght 

On  his  stcde  that  was  fiil  wight ;  [swift] 

In  his  armure  wclc  arayd. 

With  spcrc  and  target  gudcly  gra}"d. 

Than  sir  YwajTie  herd  the  cry 

Of  the  dole  of  that  fayr  lady,  &c 

IJfo  •••^"  •'■'''  -""you, 

*  1 1 '  *  Undcnuvxl  witchcraft. 

*  tii  •i.e.     On  nocount  of  ihr  ring. 
^2viv^.  ^»^^  ..••t^td,  or  thou^t,  to  siriLe  al  ibe  t)oi,  not  KcUts  htm  th«nL 

*  Bier. 
■  Or>«.    So  iu  tlie  LiktiT  or  tiib  Eki.s  orTiiouii'U,  MSS.  Mui^  A«liitioL  4;. 

The  eric  YijrnncUesnaxcDscCH,  A  hBii<!iTil  mm  that  dajr  he  lioilfk 
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Sir  YwajTie  desires  the  damsel's  permission  to  look  at  the  bdy  of  the 
deceased  knight  through  a  window.  He  falls  in  love  with  her.  She 
passes  her  time  in  praying  for  his  soul. 

Unto  his  saul  was  sho  ful  hulde:  [held] 
Opon  a  sawtcr  al  of  guide,  [psaltery  of  gold] 
To  say  the  sal-mas  [soul  mass]  fast  sho  bigan. 

The  damsel*,  whose  name  is  Lunet,  promises  sir  Ywaine  an  inter- 
view with  the  Lady.  She  uses  many  arguments  to  the  Lady,  and  with 
tnuch  art,  to  shew  the  necessity  of  her  marrying  again,  for  the  defence 
of  her  castle. 

The  maydcn  redies  hir  liil  rath*, 

Bilive  she  gcrt  syr  Ywayne  bath', 

And  clad  hyra  seym  in  gude  scarlet, 

Fororde  [furred]  wel,  and  with  gold  fret*; 
A  girdcl  ful  richc  for  the  nones.     Of  perry  and  of  precious  stones. 
Sho  taldc  him  al  bow  he  sold  do    Whan  that  he  come  the  lady  to. 

He  is  conducted  to  her  chamber. 

Bot  lit  sir  Ywayne  had  grcte  drede. 
Whan  he  unto  chamber  zcde ; 

i  There  is  ft  damsel  of  this  tome  in  Mortc  Arthl'S^  B.  vil  ch.  xri. 

*  Karty      Scon.  '  Made  him  bathe  immediately. 

*  In  ftoofhcr  pari  of  lUh  ronunce,  a  knigbi  ii  dressal  by  a  lady. 

A  damiiicl  coane  unio  me.  Lufeumer  ti/cdl  oever  in  land  ; 

Hendty  %ch(A  toke  me  by  the  hand.  Ami  sonc  that  gentyl  creature 

Ai  unticed  myne  armurc  :  Into  a  ch^Jnbcr  icho  me  led, 

And  with  a  mantel  scho  me  cicd. 

And  the  ponc^  of  riche  ermine  : 

And  lhare  was  none  than  bot  we  twa. 

Her  mannen  iniBht  no  man  amend, 

And  of  her  teablant  »afi  and  staUle  , 


]l  was  of  purpur  fayr  and  fine, 
Ai  the  folic  wrar  went  us  Cra, 
Scho  scnrtd  me  hendely  to  hend. 
Of  long  scho  was  trew  and  renable^ 
Ful  fam  I  wald,  if  that  1  mifht. 


Have  woDcd  with  that  nrcle  wight. 

ToMoKTsAcTHt.'K4  fir  Launcelot  ^ing  into  a  nunnery  is  unarmed  in  the  abbea'a  chambcc 
B.  xiii.  ch.  u  In  Mortr  AxTtfuR,  ur  Calahad  is  Ji^armed.  and  doathed  '  in  a  cote  of  red 
*  scodcit  and  a  outnteliyHrm/with  fyneBRMYKiES,  &c.'  h.  aiii-  ch.  k  tn  the  bnmh  La> 
or  ramance,  of  Lavhvau  (MSS.  Coil  VesrAS.  B.  14.  1.)  we  have. 

Un  cher  mantel  de  blanchk  utMiin,        Couvert  de  purpre  Alexandrine. 

R  is  a  lUtutef  made  in  1337,  prohibiting  any  under  looL  per  annum,  10  were  fur*  1  aup 
fidieft  far  vat  Ermine  ,  wKicli.  before  the  manuCicturcs  of  guUl  and  silver,  was  the 
article  of  fiaerv  in  drcis.  fiui  it  continued  in  u>c  long  afterwards,  as  appears  by 
It  portnits.  la  the  Statutes  of  Cardinal  Woliey's  College  si  Oxford,  pvcn  tn  chc  year 
9m$,  the  students  are  cnjoncd,  '  N'c  majpi  preticwis  aut  sumptuosis  utan  rKi-t-iat;«,'  De 
VWrtTU,  &c  fol.  49.  MS5.  Cott.  Tit.  F.  iii.  This  injunclton  ts  a  proof  ibal  rich  furs  were 
a4  that  time  a  luxur)*  of  the  secular  life.  In  an  old  poem  wnttcn  in  the  reipi  of  Henry  VI, 
about  1436V  entitled  the  Encush  Poucik.  fxMfirlimg  ait  EmgUmd  U  kttf  tJk^  un%  curiofM 
•ad  Wuahle  record  of  the  state  of  our  traflficit  and  mercantik  navifadM  at  that  period,  it  ap- 
pear* that  oar  trade  with  Ireland,  for  furs  only,  was  (ben  907  coBAdoftbltt.  fipaakiag  of 
the  writer  says, 

—  Martens  goode  been  her  mardundie,        Hertet  hides,  and  other  of  Tcocric^ 
Slunnes  of  otter,  ftquirTell,  and  Irish  hare : 
Of  sheepe,  lambe,  and  foxc.  is  her  chaffsrc. 


See  Hacklvyt't  VoiACBs.  Vol.  1.  d.  199^  edit-  1^. 
At  the  saocinc  of  a  town   in   Normandy,    Frail 
;  that  the  boyes  and  vyllaynes  of  the 
Beracrs'ft  TnuuL  tota.  l  fiu.  U.  «. 


yi.    'There  was  Counde  «o  nuchc 
ietic  nothynje  by  joode  9MM»md 


<  IxtvcUer  UvedL 


^CoaRwuilytbc. 


SBordM: 


v-> 
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WEDDING  OF  VWAINE  AND    Hli    U^DYE. 


The  chamber,  flore,  and  als  ihe  bed, 
Wilh  klothes  of  gold  was  al  over  spread*. 

After  this  interview,  she  is  reconciled  lo  him,  as  he  only  in  idf- 
dcfcnce  had  tlain  her  husband,  and  she  promises  him  marriage. 

Then  hastily  sho  went  to  Hall,      Thar  abode  her  barons  all. 
For  to  hald  ihair  parlement,  [assembly] 
And  man  [marry]  her  by  ihair  ascst. 

They  agree  to  the  marriage. 

Then  the  lady  went  ogaync  Unto  chamber  to  Ywayne; 

Sir,  sho  said,  so  God  mc  save,      Other  lord  will  I  nanc  hare: 
If  I  the  left'  1  did  noght  right,     A  king  son,  and  a  noble  kayght. 

Now  has  the  maiden  done  hir  thoght, 

Syr  Ywayne  out  of  anger  broghl. 

The  ladv  led  him  unto  Hall, 

Ogains  [against]  him  rose  the  b.irons  all. 
And  al  thai  said  ful  sekerly,  This  Knight  sal  wed  the  Lady: 

>  In  (\\c  raannen  of  romance,  it  was  not  any  indeticacy  for  a  lady  lo  pay  axnncvos  uwii^ 
to  alcuight.    Thus  inDavic'&CESTaop  Alcxakder.  writtcu  to  1311,  queen  CaadMe  apMr 
f  cntleavours  to  win  Alexander  to  her  love.    MSS.  penes  me,  p    371.    [Cod.  Uoa|ML  tiAc'ip) 
■She  ilicwft  Atcjcander.  not  only  her  poUce.  but  her  b^-<.bamber. 

•  Quoth  ihc  quene, 

Oiire  mete  schcJ,  ihar  byiweone*, 

Scheo  taddc  him  10  an  nallc  ofnoblej-s^ 
^Of  Troye  was  ihcr  men*  the  sloryc* 
rllico  bcmes  thcr  weurc^  of  bnu. 
f  Thco  pinnes^  wcorc  of  ivor)'e, 
I  jltmseir  alone,  from  boiir  10  bour. 
rCold  and  scolver,  and  (ircuou^  ^looei, 

Maniellis,  robes,  and  pavelouncs. 

And  heo  (I'he)  him  asked,  par  areotir* 

And  he  wild,  in  hisconiray 

Heo  [iiic]  iho/te  more  that  heo  saido- 

Thai  hif  ow-nc  chambre  was, 

Thco  atyr''*  was  therein  so  riche 

Heo  ladde  him  to  a  stage. 

And  saidc.  Alexander  Icif  [believe]  thou  niv-. 

Y  dude  hit  in  ymagonrc. 

Tins  othtrfeir,  tho  thou  nolde  fwouldnot] 

IK  1  IS  the  vlychc*^  leove  broLhcii*^ 

ti  Ali^.uinacr,  of  greierenoun, 

Ai  iliy  *ircynthe  hclpcihc  the  nowrt. 

For  womman  the  hev^th  in  hire  las  [ncr  laocj 

That  1  were  yarTned'"  wcl 

lAikny  an  hejd  wolde  y  deovr, 

Al>'^auiidcr,  heo  saide,  thou  saitli  50th, 
[  For  here,  undir  thii  covenour, 

-  Was  1  oot  to  marry  you. 
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I  richer  none  na* 

1  uy* 
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narlychc  tUkii 

1  M  r 

A  •  li.-l. 

lieu  nouiicr  udrad  uo  wijih* 

Y  wil  have  the  to  myn  araouc,  be. 


IToseeoiy  apartments.  *  Our  dbmer  khall,  meanwhite. 

•Prepared.  *Vqt  thermrn.  read />^f7/jv.  as  MSS.  Lai'd,   i.?4.  BibL 

SThestoryof  Troy  wasin  the  tapestry,  or  pointed  on  the  walU  ofihe  holL 
«  Creeks.  7  The  rafters  wcr«.  9  Paiatcd  cla» 

^  Of  the  windows-  10  Rich  clothes. 

^^That  is  for  the  occasion.    So  the  pointing  or  tapestry,  before  mcatiotwd* 
Ciceks  viuorious,  >vas  in  compliment  10  Alexander. 
isSlede.     Lodging.  ^The  furniture.  '"niUIV. 

5*  Like.  "Dear  Brother,  or  Friend. 

1' At  one  faulcon.  In  MSS.  Laud.  1.  174.  It  i<p«ny,  for  (autoDO. 
*•  Here,  y  is  the  Saxon  L  See  Hcanie  s  Cl»  Roo.  Ct.ouc.  p.  738. 
tf  Be  lefu  Suy.  Evco.  w  Neither  affnghtad 
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And  ilkane  said  rtwnwelf  tntwea^ 

So  £nT  a  man  had  thai  ooght  aoie^ 
For  his  bcwte  in  nal  and  bowr:    Him  semes  to  be  an  emperowr. 

We  walde  that  thai  war  trowth  {d^ght. 

And  weded  sone  this  ilk  nyght. 

The  lady  set  hir  on  the  dese*. 

And  cumand  al  to  hald  thair  pese^ 

And  bad  hir  steward  sumwhat  sajv 

Or  men  went  fin.  cowrt  away. 

The  steward  said.  Sirs,  understaodei* 

Wor  [war]  is  waxen  in  this  landes ; 

The  king  Arthur  is  redy  digfat 

To  be  here  by  this  fowie  tenyght: 

He  and  his  menze  [knights]  ha  thog^ 

To  win  this  land  if  thai  moght: 

Thai  wate  [know]  fid  vde,  that  he  is  ded 

That  was  lorde  here  in  this  stede:  [casde] 

None  es  so  wight  wapins*  to  welde, 

Me  that  so  boldly  mai  us  belde, 

And  wemen  may  maintene  no  stowr,  [fight] 

Thai  most  nedes  have  a  govemowr: 
Thailbr  mi  lady  most  nede  Be  weded  hastily  for  diede^ 

And  to  na  lord  wil  sho  take  tent, 

Bot  if  it  be  by  zowr  assent 

Than  the  lordcs  al  on  raw 

Held  them  wele  payd  of  this  saw*. 
Al  assented  hyr  untilH  To  tak  a  lord  at  hyr  own  wyH 

Than  said  the  lady  onone  right. 

How  hald  ze  zow  payd  of  this  knight  ? 
He  prefers  hym  on  al  wysc  To  myne  honor  and  my  servyae^ 

And  scrtcs,  sirs,  the  soth  to  say, 

I  saw  him  never,  er  this  day ; 
Bot  talde  unto  me  has  it  bene      He  es  the  kyng  son  Uriene: 

He  es  cumen  of  high  parage*. 

And  wonder  doghty  of  vassalage,  [courage] 
War  and  wise,  and  ful  curtayse.     He  zemes*  me  to  wife  alwayse: 

And  nerc  the  lesc,  I  wate,  he  might 

Have  wclc  better,  and  so  war  right 

I  DejiL    Ttw  faigh-lable.    In  the  CisTa  or  ALOCAHon  wa  hsM  lb*  pbmM  of  MUtaP 
litdiit.HaS. 

Then  wu  gynnjrng  a  new  teste.  And  of  rieoawn  nany  a  fOMb 

King  Philip  wu  in  mal  ese,  Aliiaundre  aaui  the  stu. 

*  Active  to  wield  weapons. 

a  OpiuioiL    Word.    It  is  of  extennve  tigniltcation,  EuAKB,  USS.  at  mipt> 
I  luTC  herd  minurenes  qmc  in  aaw. 

*  Unta    So  Roh.  Brunne,  of  Stonehenge,  ediL  Hcame.  p.  cxcL 

In  Afrik  were  thai  conipast  and  wrao^^ 
Geanu  tillx  Ireland  mxn  ihitbcn  tuna  bnii(hL 

SHii^  'CtaaiahnKisht  them  from  Africa  ui/>  IreUnd,' 

*  Kiadnd.    So  b  the  Casra  or  Auoakobi.  HSS  p.  a](, 

Ihcywer  mencfgictpaiacih  OnrtlnJnlbwty  w|rBi»iiSta 

*  Eagnly  wiibo; 


7o8     THE  RICIIE  LADYB  ALUNDVNE.— THE  DDEX^  OAUGUTU. 

With  a  voice  halely  thai  sayd, 

Madame,  ful  wcle  we  hald  us  payd: 

Bot  hastes  fast  al  that  ze  may, 

That  2C  war  wedded  this  ilk  day: 

And  grete  prayer  gan  thai  make 

On  alwisc,  that  sho  suld  hym  take. 
Sone  unto  the  kirk  thai  went,        And  war  wedded  in  thair  present ; 
Thar  wedded  Yw^ain  in  plevyne'    The  riche  lady  ALVNDYNE, 
The  dukes  doghtcr  of  Landuit,      Els  had  hyr  lande  bene  destmyt. 

Thus  thai  made  the  maryage 

Amang  al  the  riche  bamagc;  [baronage] 

Thai  made  ful  mekyl  mirth  that  day, 

Ful  grete  festes  on  gude  aiay  ; 

Crete  mirthcs  made  thai  in  that  stede. 

And  al  forget)'n  es  now  the  dede  [death] 

Of  him  that  was  thair  lord  fre  ; 

Thai  say  that  this  es  worth  swilk  thre. 

And  that  thai  lufed  him  mekil  more 

Than  him  that  lord  ^vas  thare  byfore. 

The  bridal'  sat,  for  soth  to  tell. 

Till  king  Arthur  come  to  the  well 

I  Fr  Pleirine.  See  Du  Frasoc.  Ple\-(»a. 

*  BridaJ  i%  Saxon  for  Ui«  nuptial  feast-    So  lo  Davie's  GiSTC  or  AuxANOn.     MS&  kL 
41.  (icne^  me. 

Ue  wist  noiut  of  this  bikidauc,  Ne  ao  man  tolde  hin  ItM  ale 

InCAMto.i'K,  or  the  Con's-    Tale,  v.  1167. 

At  every  BkidaLj:  he  wrouU  un£  and  bap. 
Spenser,  FAauc  Qa.  B.  v.  C  ii.  st  ^ 

—  Where  and  when  the  SWDALa  diOM 
Should  be  aolcmnisod.'-^-^ 
And.  vi.  X.  i> 

—  TbcMui  her  unio  his  aiuoALl  bote. 

See  aim  Spenser's  Pkothalamioh. 

The  won]  has  been  applied  adjcctively,  for  CONNVIUAI-     Perhaps  Milton  reiacmbered  ort» 

tAiaed  its  ongioaJ  use  tu  the  following  passa£e  of  Sasison  Aco»isTes«  rer.  xtjfi» 

And  in  yotir  city  held  my  niiptini  feast : 
But  yoiu- ill-mean  i  <  Iord.<;, 

Under  pretence  •  >t  1^  and  guesxs 

Appointed  toB\va<.  i^ics. 

*  Under  pretence  of  friends  and  f:\ie5;ts  invited  to  ihc  UniDAt.*  But  in  PAKAOtSt  tiOC^  ttt 
«|)e»kk  of  the  evening  star  hastcninff  to  lifht  the  nniUAt  IJisir,  which  in  another  past  off  Ae- 
samc  [-iiem  he  ca11>  the  MTTIAL  TuKOt.  viii,  520.  xi  59a.  1  presume  this  Saaoa  DdStAU 
i*  Bride-Ale,  the  fba&t  in  honciu-  of  the  irritir  or  mamage.  Alc,  simply  pu^  if  IW  AMt 
or  the  merry-makini:,  as  in  PiERCtt  Pi-owkan,  fol.  xxxiL  b.  edit.  1550.  4to. 

And  then  satten  some  aiul  songc  at  the  alb  Lnale.] 
A^ain,  foL  axvi.  Ik 

I  am  occupied  evcne  daye.  halve  day*  and  other. 
With  idle  tales  at  the  Ali,  and  otherwhile  in  chiiKhci. 
So  Chaucer  of  liis  FxcuK,  Vn.  p.  87.  r.  85. 

And  they  were  only  (jlad  to  fill  his  ptirae. 

And  inaden  him  greic  fe^ljt  al  ihc  nalk. 
A'ait  is  At«.    '  Tficy  feasted  him,  or  entertained  him,  witli  particular  respect,  at  the  JiArii^ 
'foa<t,&&'    Afain,  PLowaiAN't  Tauit.  (V  wj.  v.  st  10. 

Al  the  H'wt$llinr.  and  al  the  U'ltlie, 

And  the  chief  chaunters  at  the  Naljl 
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With  al  his  Icnyghtes  ever  ilkane, 
Byhind  levcd  thar  noght  anc- 
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The  king  kcsl  water  on  the  stanc, 
The  storme  rase  ful  sone  onane 
With  wikked'  weders,  kcnc  and  calde, 
Als  it  was  byfore  hand  taldc 
The  king  and  his  men  ilkane 
Wend  thaWith  to  have  bene  slane, 
So  blew  it  store  [strong]  with  slcte  and  raync: 
And  hastily  gan  syr  Ywayne^, 
Dight  him  grayihly  [readily]  in  his  gcre, 
With  nobil  shclde,  and  strong  spcrc; 
When  he  was  dight  in  scker  wedc, 
Than  he  umstradc  [bestrode]  a  nobil  stede: 
lim  thoght  that  he  was  als  lyght    Als  a  fowl  es  to  the  fl>^ht 
Unto  the  Well  fast  wendes  he, 
And  sone  when  thai  myght  him  se, 
Syr  Kay,  for  he  wald  noght  fayle, 
Smerlly  askcs  the  batayle. 
And  alsone  than  said  the  kyng,     Sir  Kay,  I  grantc  thine  ask>-ng. 

That  Ai^  u^i/m»/,  appears  from  i«  sense  in  c-nmjjositioa  ;  »< .nU 

I^eec-Alc,   Lainb-ale«  whitsoa-ale,   Clcrk-alc.  and  Church-ale.  ,  o( 

£nclaii(t  ft^ifics  the  Dinner  at  a  courttcet  of  a  manor  for  ih-  Mt^ 

LAaift-ALB  »  ttin  Ukcd  at  the  villaee  ofRirtliitcton  in  0\r  r,I  :.  r-  \c 

brityat  Umb-filiear'mg.     WntTsoN-AU:,  U  the  common  i...-     1  1   '■  rhe 

rural '.r-^irT^  an^l  fcaitinr^r  WViit—.TiiiJ*.     Cir::\:-\ir.  .-^,,1;!   i;.    \d    .,  v  of 

\V:  At.F,  r>r  hii  pnvatc  t-cncni  aiiU  Ul* 

n.     Ch^rch-alh,  was  a  feast  <*t»> 
ti.  '-  church-saint,  &c     In  Dodsworth't 

V  Jri.ior-^,  rii.iilo    l-cf'^iL-    tlio  '  Krtinnation.  which  not  only  &hews  the  d^ 

vL  .  but  explains  ihi«  paniailar  iise  and  applicaiion  of  the  word  AJe-     The 

p.  u  and  Okebrook,  in  Derbyshire,  ajree  jointly,  '  to  brew  four  Ai.Ka,  snd 

*cvcry  Aut  cf  on.- ^luartcr  of  malt,  bctwiAt  thi&  and  the  feau  of  aainc  J^ui    Baotni 

*  camtag'    And  that  even*  inhabitant  of  the  uid  town  of  Okebrook  shaU   beat  tiie  m 

*  AtSS.     And  every  butbiuid  and  his  v.  ife  shall  pay  two  pence,  every  cottafcr  one  pemn 

*  ^  the  inhabiiiuits  of  Elve«iofl  thall  have  atid  receive  all  the  proAu  and  advantages   ^ 

*  of  the  laitt  Alks,  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  ihe  uid  church  of  Elvestoo.  And  ibe  tnhabUaata 
'of  LlvcrioTi    h.ill  brew  eight  Alcl  betwirt   this   and  the  feut  of  Sl  John  Baptist,  at  the 

*  which  A  i  >l'itants  of  OkebrtK'lc  ^iJl  come  and  pay  a^  before  rehened.  And  if  be 
'beawa:,  I'^pay  at  the  toder  ALU  for  both,  Ike'  MSS.  BibL  Bodl.  vol-  mS.  t  97. 
See  also  1                      Canoss,  given  in  t'^-c3-  Cam   8?.     The  application  of  what  i£herecol- 

hai  a  curious   record,   about   i575f 
N  -ALL    During  the  ooune  of  qucea 


pvei 
tected  toih'--  "\.i(]  i;;:iuALB,  i%  ouvi.  ; 
which  provei  the  Baioc  ALSsynonir 
Eluabclh'k  enleftaiiimenift  At  Kenil  < 
OTcat  variety  of  *hew»  and  T>ori«.  1 
What  WftS  ihe  nature  of  the  merrimc 
in  Jcii'on't  Mawjue  or  Qirrv.  2t 
to  "fi  jnd  Mole  tht   r 

A  ,   Tanner's  M 

jft  11-  V'ltT,  frr-m  Ki 

'mikorii  ^ 
'tun  CT»' 


A  BavDC-AijE  was  celebrated  with  a 

lUted  the  ame  year,   fill  xxvi.  »eq. 

:',  we  leara  from  the  WiTCiuts-flowG 

.  where  one  of  ihe   Wiiches  boasts 

by  a  piper  at  a  Oiurcu-alk.  S.  6, 

.ov-Glouary  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

•    ]  "a.d.  1468-     Prior  l^nL  et  Conr 

1  '..i.c-cfsi  Cant,  vacituc  jcr  mortem  archiepiicopi) et  ibi  pub)ica> 

Cicia;  in  ccclc»ii«,  %-iiIgatiter  dictae  Yevsalys,  vel  BkftDBALyfi 

MO  esse r. I  '  jj^cna  excommunicatioritkmajori.'L* 

Had  thr  lc:.M)?d  iiijihnr  of  the  Dittcrtation  on   Bajiucv  Wink  beat  as  wcH  acquainted 
with  the   tIritiUi   as    the  Credan   literature,  this  long  note  would  perhaps  hav«  been  m* 
pcccwary, 
1  >AWed  is  here,  aeawu^.     la  which  sense  it  a  used  by  Shalmpcaw'*  CaliboB.  TSMf .  Act. 

L  Sea. 

Al  wtncKO  drw  a<  o'er  iny  mother  brasli'd 

With   raven**   (eaihcr.  ftc 

■  T«  ddetHl  the  fouutaln,  the  ofRct  c4  the  lord  of  this  castle. 


7TO   THE  CASTLE  AND  CITEE  RING.— THE  lADYB,  MAOB  Ftn.  CBEtt 

Sir  Ywaine  is  victorious,  who  discovers  himself  to  king  ArthaxafiR 
the  battle. 

And  sone  sir  Ywayne  gan  him  tell 

Of  al  his  fare  how  it  byfcll, 

With  the  knight  how  that  lie  sped. 

And  how  he  had  the  Lady  wed  ; 

And  how  the  Mayden  him  helped  weQ: 

Thus  talde  he  to  hym  ilka  dele. 

Syr  kyng,  he  sayd,  1  zow  bysekc. 

And  al  lowr  menzc  milde  and  mckc, 

That  re  waJd  grante  to  me  that  grace 

At  [to]  wend  with  me  to  my  purchase. 

And  sc  my  Kastle  and  my  Towre, 

Than  myght  ze  do  me  grete  honovrre. 
The  kyng  granted  him  ful  right        To  dwel  with  him  a  fouTctcnTgbL 

Sir  Ywayne  thanked  him  oft  sith  [timesj 

The  knyghtcs  war  al  glad  and  biytn. 
With  sir  Ywayne  for  to  wend         And  sone  a  squier  has  he  scai 

Unto  the  kastcl,  the  way  he  nome, 

And  warned  the  Lady  of  thair  come. 

And  thai  his  Lord  come  with  the  kyng-. 

And  when  the  Lady  herd  this  thing. 
It  cs  no  lifand  man  with  mowth      That  half  hir  cumforth  tel  kowlk. 
Hastily  that  Lady  hendc  Cumand  al  her  men  to  v.\j    ' 

Anddighl  tham  in  thair  best  aray,  To  kcpe  the  king  that  ilk  . 
Thai  keped'  him  in  riche  wcde       Rydeand  on  many  a  nobil  sjcuc . 

Thai  hailsed  [saluted]  him  ful  curtaysly. 

And  also  al  his  cumpany : 

Thai  said  he  was  worthy  to  dowt. 

That  so  felc  folk  led  obowt' : 

Thar  was  gretc  Joy,  I  zow  bihete, 

With  clothes  spcred'  in  ilka  strcte, 

And  damysels  danceand  fu!  wclc. 

With  trumpcs,  pipes,  and  with  fristele  : 
"Hie  Castel  and  the  Cclcc  rang      With  mynsttaisi  and  nobil  — ^ 
Thai  ordand  ihcm  illcanc  in  fere      To  kcpe  the  king  on  l.airc  nunot. 
The  Lady  went  wilhowtcn  towne,      And  with  her  many  balde  barawM; 
CIcd  in  purpure  and  crmyne  With  girdels  al  of  goldc  ful  fynr. 

The  Lady  made  ful  men  chore, 

Sho  was  al  dight  with  drcwries*  dcrc  ; 
Abowt  hir  was  ful  mekyl  thrang,      The  pupic  cried  and  sayd  oiain^ 

Welcum  ertou,  kyng  Arthouic, 

Ofal  this  wcrld  thou  bcrcs  the  floure  ! 

Lord  kyng  of  all  kynges, 

And  blissed  be  he  that  the  brynges  ! 

'Waited  on.    See  Tj-rwh  Gt.  Ch.  '  So  large  *  min  ef  Imicbti. 

■Tapestry  spread  on  ihe  walls. 

^CJall.iijtiic*.  Jewels.     Davie  uyv  iH:ic  in  one  of  AIcxanJer'%  ba'ilei.  many  •  ImK  ' 
rrilrewcry.    GerrB  AuLUNUut,  MbS.  p.  8a.    AitMUS  b  aU«l  the  i^VTwny  oT  Iha — 
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When  the  Lady  the  Kyng  saw, 
Unto  him  fast  gan  sho  draw, 
To  hald  his  sterap  whils  he  lyght ; 
Bot  sonc  when  he  of  hir  had  syght. 
With  mekyl  mirth  thai  sumcn'  met 
With  hende  wordes  sho  him  gict ; 
A  thousand  sithcs  welkum  sho  says. 
And  so  es  sir  Gawayne  the  curtaysc 
The  king  said,  Lady  white  so  flowr, 
God  gif  ye  joy  and  mckyl  honowr, 
For  tnou  ert  fayr  with  body  gent : 
With  that  he  hir  in  armes  hent, 
And  ful  faj-rc  he  gan  her  falde,  [fold] 
Thar  was  many  to  bihaldc : 
£t  cs  no  man  with  tong  may  tell 
The  mirth  tlaat  was  thain  omell ; 
Of  maidens  was  thar  so  gudc  wane*. 
That  ilka  knight  myght  take  anc 

The  long  stays  here  eight  days,  entertained  with  various  sporti 
And  ilk  day  thai  had  solace  sere 
Of  huntyng,  and  als  of  revere:  [river] 
For  thar  was  a  ful  fayre  cuntre, 

With  wodcs  and  parkes  grete  p'cnte  ; 

And  castels  wroght  with  lyme  and  stanc 
That  Ywayne  with  his  wife  had  lanc'. 

lAseniMy. 
(MclhrecoMiNwiiumtlwcipMu  orGa«m!ii,Ma«f  ih*  beran  of  itiii  rnwmw, 
a  foanh  ia  the  SoDich  dialed,  by  OcHcc  of  Tnncnt,  aa  old  Scouiih  f**-    E** 
run  tilt  DR.\TH  OP  TH/  Makkaxis,  u.  xviL 


Clct</.  uf  the  Tnneot  eke  has  (deathj  c 
Thu  nude  the  AwnUn  of  Cawawl 

Tnnce,  VwAIM  and  Gawaim,  are  mcntioaed  ioimly  in  ■  Wiyalli 

or  Armoricaa  I^v  up  Laumval,  of  whtdi  uaen  ii  a  ' 
>  1  srAS.  B.  xiv.  I. 

Ensemble  od  eus  G awavns,  £  tis  couiu  li  beiu  Vwavns. 

Tim  Lav  or  Sr-.v,,  \We  tTte  romance  in  the  text,  b  opened  with  a  feaas  celebrated  at  WhitJiur 
cidebjrVin  vl,  a  French  cornip«.in  from  Carliol.  by  which  MtmmMOik' 


Anc.  Scott.  !•   jsr? 
TW  t»o  hert. 

FiuhJi  iLljuon 

iMSS.   :-. 


•1: 


in   romances  confounded   with  CAidiiT. 

,    dc  LaI'NVAI.1 


See  Caaffr.    Ma 


Cum  <T 

EnLf 

VVALl 

A . .  K , ,  . 

'"'"i ; 

y». 

^  oueni 

: 

h',  aI  cuntciS  « 

a1  bonasu. 

l^vrntnre  de  un  L^y. 

Fait  fu  dun  gcntil  viual, 

A  Kartiuyl  ftuiomoit  li  revs 

I'ur  Ir^  Lscol,  e  pur  In  V\*, 

En  Iji  terre  tie  rx»grt»'  Ic  UuUOUfQti 

A  U  IViuocuue  en  cue, 

A  ks  i  dona  ridics  dunt, 

A  uns  de  U  Tiblc  llunde,  ftc 
Tlurtb,  'Heme  »nciKS  tiik  Lat  or  LAt'KVAU~Tbe  AdTentvre  of  a  c«ruln  L*v,  vhiefa 
'ItttbmrcUied  ofold.  nudcofa/nr/^  v4u«U  wUooi  in    Brcui^ne   they  c^\e^  I^umvau 

1  Loftr«v  or  Loccti*.  irom  Locriac,  was  tSc  midd'c  n.^- 

^  CbonCB.     Soin  KOHftiiTorCi.nccEST««,  t**e  tuvcC't'  '/"/«.     On  *hi<A  •«rl 

In  editor  ll<irti«  ohMffvciv  Umi  kinfc  Uma  \.  lued  i  ■  •^tt »  fun/yt,    Aad  IM 

MOI«»  05e  of  JuBft**  kua\  *  Cocic  i^  brims  ^^^b  tnm  Cuutyt  (A/r  i^wttfrnlHl  with  y04  * 
Gtost.  fb  «}s. 
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SECTION    LXIV. 

I  FEAR  I  shall  be  pronounced  a  heretic  to  modem  criticism,  in  rctnifr 
ing  what  I  have  said  in  a  preceding  page,  and  in  placing  the  Ntfi"> 
BROWNE  Mayde  under  some  part  of  this  reign.  Prior,  who,  abovl 
the  year  1718,  paraphrased  this  poem,  without  improving  its  nati  c 
beauties,  supposes  it  to  have  been  three  hundred  years  old.  It  appea  s 
from  two  letters  prcsen-ed  in  the  British  Museum,  ivritten  by  Priol 
to  Wanley,  lord  Oxford's  hbrarian,  that  Prior  consulted  VVanlcy  about 
this  ancient  ballad.  [MSS.  Harl.  3777-]  It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  Wanley,  an  antiquarian  of  unquestionable  skill  and  judgment  ia 
these  niceties,  whatever  directions  and  information  he  might  have  im- 
parted to  Prior  on  this  subject,  could  never  have  commimicated  such 
a  decision.  He  certainly  in  these  letters  gives  no  such  opinion'.  Tha 
is  therefore  the  hasty  conjecture  of  Prior ;  who  thought  that  tht 
curiosity  which  he  was  presenting  to  the  world,  would  derive  propor- 
tionable value  from  its  antiquity,  who  was  better  employed  than  in  the 
petty  labour  of  ascertaining  dates,  and  who  knew  much  more  ol 
modem  than  ancient  poetry. 
The  NuT-BROWNE  Ma\'DE  first  appeared  in  Arnolde's  CiiRONICU; 


•TlirV 


vl.  for  mikinff    vrMt  ^g"T?*  ite 

'  land  of  LacTO,  «ha« 

of  PenfeOMl,  wliatti 

iuHe,  Ac." 

'Hit,  coinpuutioa  is  undcmbtedb 

From  tha  Fnadk   Lacktal  II 


more  modem 


AnusncL  (ol.  uIl 


nirlcous  king:  .Arthur  sojoumcd  at    Kjir-j' 
Mlestro>*od  the  country'.      He  fotiTi 
>isi)t  ouuag«.     The  king  wai  ih-^i 

'.■?MItt^  ati'l  l]nn>n<,.  .ind  the  knigli 

^cms  about  13130. 

m;i-.  97S.  i-  113. 

I  nglUb  LAUnrAtt. 

\wn\h  iLDd  Gawayne  it  iran%Ialcd  Trom  a  rrenck <bm of  d* 

if  Henry  VI. :  but  not   by  Tkomaa  Che>tre,  who  uaitttvet,  cr 

M.  or  Sir  T.M-s'r^LL.  and  whosccnuto  have  hoen  ma«l(t«f4 

■-ir  unliVe)}*,    lh:it  Che$tre  inmtkl«d  Craa  • 

:icd  and  impnn-rd  from  the  old  limple  At" 

lort  extract.     Thr  ume  pethatn  auiy  be  «uil 

-  AKE.  wli&  uuirin  the  king  of  Galy»,  or  Wales,   onglAaUy 

.MSS.  Colt.  Calig.  a  r  foL  63.    The  lut  statu*  car 

.  rniitf  tlK  coDnectioa  beiwctn  Cornwall  and  BnUfli^  «t 


A  grette  teste  lliar  wai  boMe        _        OrerlesuidlaroiuboMe, 

As  tcslymonielh  tlui  iiory : 
Thys  U  on  or  Bkvtavne  ut^-es.  That  was  used  in  olde  A»jta, 

Men  caHr*  r'-yrt  thfr  fiRAVP. 


lUAtm 


'lUkkU.     A  ji^iruJi  11^.      c.*iup.uc    L>£ 


UiU. 


.-•itrrk  tke 

■  :rf  is  a  Conadk 

ndid,  MOtoB,  b. 

^<inU*ua.  Kim 

V.  T» 


e  translator  of  Euahe,  tt  is  not  known.    1  presume  it  was  transUled  ia 

VI,  atid  very^  probably  by  Thomas  Chesire,  the  ttaii«Utof  of  I.avkv^. 
:a  nte  printed  ill  the  Additions  to  Pore's  Woitca.  iii  s  vols,  {^blislted 


WABTON'S  HISTORY  OF  EMCLISIt  POETKV. 

or  Customs  of  London  which  was  first  printed  about  the  year  1521. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  heterogeneous  and  multifarious  miscellany 
that  ever  existed.  The  collector  sets  out  with  a  catalogue  of  the 
mayors  and  sheriffs,  the  customs  and  charters,  of  the  city  of  London. 
Soon  afterwards  we  have  receipts  to  pickle  sturgeon,  to  make  vinegar, 
itik,  and  gunpowder  ;  how  to  raise  parsley  in  an  hour  ;  the  arts  of 
brewery  and  soap-making  ;  an  estimate  of  the  livings  in  London  ;  an 
account  of  the  last  Wsiiation  of  St  Magnus's  church  ;  the  weight  of 
Essex  cheese,  and  a  letter  to  cardinal  Wolsey.  The  Nut-brown 
Mayde  is  introduced,  between  an  estimate  of  some  subsidies  paid  into 
the  exchequer,  and  directions  for  buying  goods  in  Flanders.  In  a 
word,  it  seems  to  have  been  this  compiler's  plan,  by  way  of  making  up  a 
volume,  to  print  together  all  the  notices  and  papers,  whether  ancient 
or  modem,  which  he  could  amass,  of  every  sort  and  subject  It  is 
supposed,  that  he  intended  an  antiquarian  repertory  ;  but  as  many 
recent  materials  were  .idmitted,  that  idea  was  net  at  least  uniformly 
observed  ;  nor  can  any  argument  be  drawn  from  that  supposition, 
that  this  poem  existed  long  before,  and  was  inserted  in  that  work 
as  a  piece  of  antiquity. 

TTie  editor  of  the  Proh/SIONS  infers',  from  an  identity  of  rhythmus 
and  orthography,  and  an  affinity  of  words  .ind  phrases,  that  this  poem 
appeared  after  sir  Thomas  Morc's  jEST  OF  THE  SERJEANT  AND 
Freer,  which,  as  I  have  observed,  was  written  about  the  year  15001 
This  reasoning,  were  not  other  arguments  obvious,  would  be  incon- 
clusive, and  might  be  turned  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  <]ueslion. 
But  it  is  evident  from  the  language  of  the  Nut-BROWNE  Matue,  that 
it  was  not  written  earlier  than  the  beginning,  at  least,  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  There  is  hardly  an  obsolete  word,  or  that  requires  a  glossary, 
in  the  whole  piece  :  and  many  parts  of  Surrey  and  Wj-at  are  much 
more  difficult  to  be  understood.  Reduce  .any  two  stanzas  to  modem 
orthography,  and  they  sh.all  hardly  wear  the  appearance  of  ancient 

etry.     The  reader  sh.-dl  try  the  experiment  on  the  two  following, 

uch  occur  accidentally*. 

Ue. — Yet  tike  good  hede,  for  ever  I  drede 

That  ye  could  nat  sustaync. 
The  thornie  wayes,  the  depe  vaJeis, 

The  snowe,  the  frost,  the  rayne^ 
The  colde,  the  hete  :  for,  dry  or  wcte. 

We  must  lodge  on  the  playne  ; 
And  us  abofe  [above]  none  other  rofe 

But  a  brake  bush,  or  twaync 
Which  sone  sholde  grevc  you,  I  believe  ; 

And  yc  woldc  gladly  than, 

iFMunmM,  or  mbtlfuca  ffiuumt  Pittn>  Lood.  xtdn.  «<«.  Pf<f. .  p.  *&        *  V.  lA 
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That  I  had  to  the  grene  wode  go 
Alone  a  banyshcd  man. 


Shr — ^Atnong  the  wylde  dere,  such  an  archerCi 
As  men  say  that  ye  be, 
May  ye  not  fayle  of  good  vitayle 

Where  is  so  grcte  plenle : 
And  water  dere  of  the  ryvere 

ShaU  be  full  swete  to  me; 
With  which  in  helc,  1  shall  ryght  wele 

Endure,  as  ye  shall  sec : 
And,  or  we  go,  a  boddc  or  two 

1  can  provj'dc  anone. 
For,  in  my  myndc,  of  all  mankyndc 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

The  simplicity  of  which  passage  Prior  hxs  thus  decorated  • 

Henry. — Those  limbs,  in  lawn  and  softest  silk  array'd 
From  sun-beams  guarded,  and  of  winds  afraid ; 
Can  they  bear  angry  Jove.'  can  they  resist 
The  parching  dog-star,  and  the  bleak  north-east? 
When,  chiU'd  by  adverse  snows  and  beating  r^sin. 
We  tread  with  weary  steps  the  longsomc  |'' 
When  with  hard  toil  we  seek  our  evening  : 
Berries  and  acorns  from  the  neighbouring  wuuU ; 
And  find  among  the  cliffs  no  other  house, 
but  the  thin  covert  of  some  gather'd  boughs ; 
Wilt  thou  not  then  reluctant  send  thine  eye 
Around  the  dreary  waste ;  and  weeping  try 
(Though  then,  alas !  that  trial  be  too  late) 
To  find  thy  father's  hospitable  gate. 
And  scats,  where  ease  and  plenty  brooding  sate! 
Tliosc  scats,  whence  long  excluded  thou  must  moiuai 
That  gate,  for  ever  barr'd  to  thy  return : 
Wilt  thou  not  then  bewail  ill-fated  love. 
And  hate  a  banish'd  man,  condemn'd  in  woods  to  i 

Emma. — Thy  rise  of  fortune  did  I  only  wed. 
From  it's  decline  dctermin'd  to  recede ; 
Did  1  but  purpose  to  embark  with  thee 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summer's  sea: 
While  gentle  Zephyrs  play  in  prosperous  gales. 
And  Fortune's  favour  rills  the  swelung  sails; 
But  would  forsake  the  ship,  and  make  the  shore. 
When  the  wnds  whistle,  and  the  tempests  roar? 
No,  Henry,  no:  one  sacred  oath  has  tied 
Our  loves;  one  destiny  our  life  shall  guide; 
Nor  wild  nor  deep  our  common  way  divide. 

When  from  the  cave  thou  riscst  with  the  day. 
To  beat  the  woods,  and  rouse  the  bounding  prey. 
The  cave  with  moss  and  branches  I'll  adorn. 
And  cheerful  sit,  to  wait  my  lord's  return . 
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And  idKB  thoa  fineqoent  brins*st  the  nakteo  deer 

Sor  scMom,  aichen  ny,  thy  arrows  err,) 
1  fetch  quick  fiiel  from  the  neiritbourinK  wood. 
And  strike  the  sparkling  flint,  and  dress  the  food  ; 
III  cun  the  farthestmead  for  thyrepast ; 
The  choicest  herbs  I  to  thy  board  wiU  bring, 
And  draw  thy  water  from  the  freshest  spring ; 
And,  when  atni^^  with  weary  toil  opprest, 
Soft  slnmbers  thou  enjoy'st,  and  wholesome  rest ; 
Watchfiil  111  guard  the^  and  with  midnight  prayer 
Weary  the  Gods  to  keep  thee  in  their  care ; 
And  joyous  ask,  at  mom's  returning  ray. 
If  thou  hast  health,  and  I  may  bless  ue  day. 
My  thoughts  shall  fix,  my  latest  wish  depend, 
On  thee,  guide,  guardian,  kinsman,  fother,  friend : 
By  all  these  samd  names  be  Henry  known 
To  Emma's  heart ;  and  grateful  let  him  own. 
That  she,  of  all  mankind,  could  love  but  him  alone ! 

"What  degiee  of  credit  this  poem  maintained  among  our  earlier  as- 
ceston,  I  carmot  determine.  I  suspect  the  sentiment  was  too  refined 
for  the  general  taste.  Yet  it  is  enumerated  among  the  popular  talcs 
and  ballads  by  Laneham,  in  his  narrative  of  queen  Elizabeth's  enter- 
taiimientat  Kenilworth-castlein  1575.  [FoL  34.]  I  have  never  seen  it 
in  MSS.  I  believe  it  was  never  reprinted  from  Amolde's  Chronicle^ 
iHiere  it  first  appeared  in  1521,  till  so  late  as  the  year  1707.  It  was 
that  year  revived  in  a  collection  called  the  Monthly  Miscellany,  or 
Memoirs  for  the  Curious,  and  prefaced  with  a  little  essay  on  our 
andent  poets  and  poetry,  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  300  years 
old.  Fortunately  for  modem  poetry,  this  republication  suggested  it  to 
die  notice  of  Prior,  who  perhaps  from  the  same  source  might  have 
adopted  or  confirmed  his  hypothesis,  that  it  was  coeval  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Whoever  was  the  original  inventor  of  this  little  dramatic  dialogue,  he 
1ms  shewn  no  common  skill  in  contriving  a  plan,  which  powerfully 
detains  our  attention,  and  interests  the  passions,  by  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  suspense  and  pleasure,  of  anxiety  and  satisfoction.  Betwixt 
hopes  perpetually  disappointed,  and  solicitude  perpetually  relieved,  we 
Iezuiw  not  how  to  determine  the  event  of  a  debate,  in  which  new  diffi- 
culties still  continue  to  be  raised,  and  are  almost  as  soon  removed.  In 
the  midst  of  this  vicissitude  of  feelings,  a  striking  contrast  of  character 
isartfiillyformed,  and  uniformly  supported,  between  the  seeming  na- 
Idndness  and  ingratitude  of  the  man,  and  the  unconquerable  attach- 
ment and  fidelity  of  the  woman,  whose  amiablecompliance  unexpectedly 
defeats  every  objection,  and  continually  furnishes  new  matter  for  our 
1am  and  compassion.  At  length,  our  fears  subside  in  the  triumph  of 
innocence  and  patient  sincerity.     The  Man,  whose  hard 
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(kid  gmna  so  nmdi  pain,  snddenlf  auiptbo  as  with  a 
i  of  sentiment,  and  beoocnes  eqoaOjr  an  ofajea  of  oor  aAoatatioa 
aad  CTtrifir  In  the  disentanglexaent  of  tins  distressful  tak,  »e  arc 
htfpf  to  find,  that  all  ius  crndty  was  teodemess,  and  hb  Loconstaacr 
ifat  most  invariable  truth  ;  his  kn-itj-  an  ingenioas  artifice,  and  his  fth 
trenitj  the  friendlx  disguise  of  the  finnest  affectioB.  He  is  no  langa 
as  nnfbrtunate  exile,  the  profligate  companion  of  the  thieves  aad 
luflSans  of  the  forest, but  an  opulent  eartof  Westmoreland;  and  prooaises, 
that  the  lady,  who  is  a  baron's  daughter,  and  whose  caostaacy  he  had 
proved  by  such  a  scries  of  embamssing  proposals,  shall  instantly  he 
made  the  partner  of  his  riches  and  honours.  Nor  sboold  we  focget 
to  commend  the  invention  of  the  poet,  in  imagining  the  modes  of  try* 
ing  the  lady's  patience,  and  in  feigning  so  many  new  situations:  which, 
at  the  same  time,  open  a  way  to  description,  and  to  a  variety  of  new 
scenes  and  images. 

I  cannot  help  observing  here,  by  the  way,  that  Prior  has  miscon- 
ceived and  essentially  marred  his  poet's  design,  by  softening  the  stem- 
ness  of  the  Man,  which  could  not  be  intended  to  admit  of  any  dqnc 
of  relaxation.  Henry's  hypiocrisy  is  not  characteristically  nor  con- 
sistently sustained.  He  frequently  talks  in  too  respectful  and  com- 
plaisant a  style.  Sometimes  he  calls  Emma  my  ieuder  maij,  xnd 
my  beauteous  Emma ;  he  fondly  dwells  on  the  ambrosial  plenty  of  hex 
flowing  ringlets  gracefully  wreathed  with  variegated  ribbands,  and 
expatiates  with  rapture  on  the  charms  of  her  snowy  bosom,  her  slender 
waist,  and  harmony  of  shape.  In  the  ancient  poeni,  the  concealed 
lover  never  ab.itcs  his  aflfecLation  of  rigour  and  reserve,  nor  ever  dn^ 
an  expression  which  may  tend  to  betray  any  traces  of  tenderness.  Ht 
retains  his  severity  to  the  last,  in  order  to  give  force  to  the  conclusian 
of  the  piece,  and  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  final  dec!  !m 

Jove.    Thus,  by  diminishing  the  opposition  of  interests,  .  ,,inj 

too  great  a  degree  of  uniformity  to  both  characters,  the  distress  b  is 
some  measure  destroyed  by  Prior.  For  this  reason,  Henry,  during  the' 
cottrsc  of  the  dialogue,  is  less  an  object  of  our  aversion,  and  Emma  <i 
our  pity.  But  these  arc  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  Prior's  ptaa, 
who  presupposes  a  long  connection  between  the  lovers,  which  is  at- 
tended with  the  warmest  professions  of  a  reciprocal  passion.  Yet  tfau 
very  plan  suggested  another  reason,  why  Prior  should  have  (norccJosdy 
copied  the  cast  of  his  original.  After  so  many  mutual  promises  and 
protestations,  to  have  made  Henry  more  obdurate,  would  have  en-, 
hanccd  the  sufferings  and  the  smccrity  of  the  amiable  Emma. 

It  hi*  highly  probable,  that  the  metrical  romances  of  RiCHAItO 
CuER  DE  Lyon,  Gi;v  earl  of  Warwick,  and  svr  Bevvs  of  South- 
AMPTON,  were  modernised  in  this  reign  from  more  ancient  and  simple 
tutratioas.   Thcfirvt  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in  1538.  [4ta] 
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The  Mcmd  whhoat  date^  bat  aboat  the  same  tim^  by  WHUam  Cop- 
laad.    I  aoean  that  which  b^ins  thua^ 

Ithen  the  tyme  that  God  was  bome, 
And  ciystoidome  was  set  and  swome. 

ymh  this  colophon.  '  Here  endeth  the  booke  of  the  most  victoryous 
'piynoe  Gny  eaiie  of  Warwylc  Imprinted  at  London  in  Lothbuiy, 
'over  against  saynt  Maigaref  s  church  by  Wyllyam  Copland.'  [8va] 
Richard  Pinson  printed  sir  Bews  without  date.  Many  quarto  prose 
mnances  were  printed  between  the  years  1510  and  i$4a  Of  thes^ 
Xtkge  Apfolyn  or  Thyre  is  not  one  of  the  worst 

In  the  year  1543,  as  it  seems,  Robert  Wyer  printed, '  Herebcgynneth 
'  a  lytell  bake  named  the  Scole  Howse,  wherein  every  man  may  rede 
'a  goodly  Prayer  of  the  condycyons  of  women.'  Within  the  leaf  is  a 
bolder  of  naked  women.  This  is  a  satire  against  the  female  sex.  The 
writer  was  wise  enough  to  suppress  his  name,  as  we  may  judge  Amn 
the  ftOowliig  passage. 

Tkewly  some  men  there  be, 
That  lyye  alwaye  in  greate  horroore ; 

And  say,  it  goth  by  destenye 
To  hange  or  wed,  both  hath  one  houre : 
And  whether  it  be,  I  am  well  sure^ 

Hangynge  is  better  of  the  twayne. 

Sooner  done,  and  shorter  payne. 

ta  the  year  1521,  Wynkyn  de  Worde  printed  a  sett  of  Christmas 
Canda.  [4ta]  I  have  seen  a  fragment  of  this  scarce  book,  and 
itpRserves  this  colophon.  'Thus  endeth  the  Christmasse  caroUes 
'newly  imprinted  at  London  in  the  Flete-strete  at  the  sygne  of  the 
*Mni>e  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  The  yere  of  our  Lorde,  H.  D.  XXiV 
fbese  were  festal  chansons  for  enlivening  the  merriments  of  the  Christ- 
inas cdebrity :  and  cot  such  religious  songs  as  are  current  at  this  day 
-with  the  onnmon  people  under  the  same  title,  and  which  were  substi- 
tnted  by  those  enemies  of  innocent  and  useful  mirth  the  puritans.  The 
bott^  head  soused,  was  anciently  the  first  dish  on  Christmas  day,  and 
Ms  carried  up  to  the  principal  table  in  the  Hall  with  great  state  and 
solemnity.  Hollinsbead  says,  that  in  the  year  1 170,  upon  the  day  of 
die  jraong  prince's  coronation,  Henry  I. '  served  his  sonne  at  the  table 
*aM  sewer,  bringing  up  the  Bores  head  with  trumpets  before  it  ac- 
cofding  to  the  manner*.'  For  this  indispensable  ceremony,  as  also 
,  tat  others  of  that  season,  there  was  a  Carol,  which  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
tas  given  us  in  the  miscellany  just  mentioned,  as  it  was  sung  in  his 
Ukae,  with  the  title, '  A  Carol  bryngyng  in  the  bores  head.' 

*  tat  mny  miall  miicellaneout  pieces  under  the  reign  of  Henrr  VUI..  the  mora  ia- 
frirfdn  muicr  is  ra&Rcd  to  MSS.  Con.  Visr.  A.  *5. 
•OnOB.  &  |&    Sm  abo  FaIrL  Viis;    HiiT.  jx  nai  nx  ad.  1514. 
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and  rataaiqs 


Is  the  chefc  scrvyce*  in  tbis  Uadc 
Strvite  cum   cantico. 


Caput  Apri  dtfero. 
The  bores  head  in  handcbringe  I, 
I  pray  you  all  synge  merely, 

The  bores  head,  I  undcrstajidc, 
Loke  wherever  it  be  fandc 

Be  gladde  lordcs,  both  more  and  lassc, 
For  this  hath  ordayned  our  stcwardc 
To  chere  you  all  this  christmasse. 
The  bores  head  with  miistardc 

This  carol,  yet  with  many  innovations,  is  retained  at  Queen's  eoOcB 
Oxford.  Other  ancient  Christmas  carols  occur  with  Latin  BardKaf 
Latin  intermixtures.    As  thus, 

Pucr  nobis  natus  est  de  Virgine  Afaria. 
Be  glad  lord>'nges,  be  the  more  or  Icsse, 
I  brynge  you  tydnges  of  gladnessc*. 

The  Latin  scraps  were  banished  from  these  jocund  hymns,  wl 
Reformation  had  established  an  English  liturgy.     At  len^tli  a 
'  Ccrtaine  of  David's  Psalmes  intended  for  Chtislmoa  Caroils 
'  the  most  sollempne  tunes  every  where  famili.irhe  used,  by 
'  Slaytcr,  printed  by  Robert  Yong  1630.'  [Sva] 

It  was  impossible  that  the  Rcfonn.ttion  of  religion  coaU 
without  its  rhyming  libels.  Accordingly,  among  others,  we  tam^' 
'  Answer  to  a  papystical  exhortation,  pretending  to  avoyd  falw 
'trine,  under  that  colour  to  mayntayne  the  same,'  printed  in  154]^ 
beginning. 

Every  pilde  [bald]  pedlar  Will  be  a  medi 

In  the  year  1 533,  a  proclamation  was  promulga: 
disposed  persons  to  preach,  cither  in  public  or  | 
'otwi  ira/'/nr,  and  by  playing  of  entcrludes,  an  '  _;  ^,{ 

'boolces,  ballades,  rhymes,  and  other  lewd  i  t^    the 

'  tongue,  concerning  doctrines  in  matters  now  in  <.[ue»tioo  aad 
'  troversie,  &c'.'  But  this  popular  mode  of  attack,  which  all 
stood,  and  in  which  the  idle  and  unlearned  could  Join,  appcarsio 
been  more  powerful  than  royal  interdictions  ;in(l 
censures. 

In  the  year  1540,  Thomas  lord  Cromwell,  during  the  sboft 
which  Henry's  hasty  passion  for  Catharine  Howard  pcrrruttcd 
his  commitment  and  execution,  was  insulted  in  -t  '*- ■"  ■■'     -itti 
defender  of  the  declining  cause  of  popery,  who  cc  -wod 

xcal  tli.in  courage,  in  reproaching  a  disgraced  minisiiT  .uiu  .id 
This  satire,  however  unseemly,  gave  rise  to  a  religious  c 
verse,  which  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  antiquarian 


>  TJiai  a,  the  chief  dub  tenwd  «  a  fcMt. 
'  Fox,  VIaktv«oui».  C  \vn.  edit,  i  S7&. 
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I  find  a  poem  of  thirty  octave  stanzas,  printed  in  1546,  called  the 
DOWFAL  OF  Antichristes  Mas,  or  Mass,  in  which  the  nameless 
satirist  is  unjustly  severe  on  the  distresses  of  that  ingenious  class  of 
mechanics  who  got  their  living  by  writing  and  ornamenting  service- 
books  for  the  old  papistic  worship,  now  growing  into  decay  and  disuse ; 
insinuating  at  the  same  time,  in  a  strain  uf  triumph,  the  great  blow 
their  craft  had  received,  by  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  churches 
in  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries*.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that 
this  busy  and  lucrative  occupation  was  otherwise  much  injured  by  the 
invention  and  propagation  of  typography,  as  several  catholic  rituals 
were  printed  in  England :  yet  still  they  continued  to  employ  writers 
and  illuminators  for  this  purpose.  The  finest  and  the  latest  specimen 
of  this  sort  I  have  seen,  is  Cardinal  Wolsey's  Lectionary,  now  pre^ 
served  at  Christ  Church  in  Oxford,  a  prodigious  folio  on  vellum, 
written  and  embellished  with  great  splendor  and  beauty  by  the  most 
elegant  artists,  either  for  the  use  of  his  own  private  chapel,  or  for  the 
magnificent  chapel  which  he  had  projected  for  his  college,  and 
peculiariy  characteristic  of  that  powerful  prelate's  predominant  ideas 
of  ecclesiastic  pomp. 

Wynkyn  de  Worde  printed  a  Tretise  of  Merlyn,  or  his  pro- 
phesies in  verse,  in  1 529.  Another  appeared  by  John  Hawkyns,  in 
1533.  Metrical  and  prosaic  prophesies  attributed  to  the  magician 
Merlin,  all  originating  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  historical  romance, 
and  of  oriental  growth,  are  numerous  and  various.  Merlin's  predic- 
tions were  successively  accommodated  by  the  minstrcl-pocts  to  the 
politics  of  their  on-n  times.  There  are  many  among  the  Cotton 
MSS.,  both  in  French  and  English,  and  in  other  libraries*.  Laurence 
Minot  above-cited,  who  wrote  about  1360,  and  in  the  northern  dialect, 

1  In  m  roll  of  John  Morys,  warden  of  Winchester  college,  an.  xx  R]&  ii.  A.i>.  1397,  nr« 
hflfe  mrtides  of  aisbur^mcnt  for  gnub,  legends,  and  other  service-books  lor  the  choir  of  the 
dnpd,  then  just  founded.  It  appean  that  they  bought  the  parchment  :  and  hired  persons  to 
do  Ulc  busioeM  of  writing,  illuminating,  noting,  and  oinding,  srithin  the  walls  of  the  college. 
As  thus.  '  Item  m  xi  do&cyn  iiij  peltibuh  emptis  pro  i  Icgemla  Integra,  que  incipit  folio  s«- 
'cnndo  Quia  dixerunt^  continente  xxxiiij  quatemioDcs,  (preL  doseyn  iii|  s.  vi  d._  preL  pellk 
'i^i  d-  OD.)  li  s.  Itftn  in  scri(>tura  eiusdem  Legende,  Ixxi^  s.  Et  in  illuminacione  et  ligar 
'cioiic  qtisdem,  XXX  s.  Item  in  vj  doseyn  de  velym  emptu  pro  factura  vj  Processionaliua, 
'quorum  quilibet  continent  xv  quatemiones,  (pret.  doseyn  iii|  9.  vi  d)  xxvij  s.  Et  in  icrip- 
'tnia,  nocacione,  illuminacione.  et  ligacione  corundem,  xxxnj  s-'  The  highest  cost  of  oneoC 
these  hooks  is  7/.  13X.  Vellum,  for  this  purpose,  made  an  article  of  M/amrum  or  store.  ^  Al. 
*  iUmin  vj  doseyn  de  velym  emptis  in  staurum  pro  aliis  libhs  indefaciendis,  xxxiiij  s.  xi  d. 
The  books  were  covered  with  deer-skin.  As,  '  Hem  in  vj  neUibus  carvinis  emptis  pro  lihrii 
'ntedictis  cooperiendu,  xiij  s.  iiij  d.'  In  aoother  roll  (xix  Kic.  ii.  a.d.  1396.)  of  warden  Joha 
Hoiyt  abovementioned,  disbunements  of  diet  for  ScRirToxxs  en  er  into  the  quarterly 
aoooimc  of  that  article.  '  Kxpbnsr  cxtraneorum  supervenienciunt,  iij  Scriftoruu,  vlij  ser* 
'vieodum,  et  X  choristarum.  ix  1.  iiijs.  xd.'  The  whole  diet  expeoces  this  yrar.  for  stranoeiv 
writcrSp  servants,  and  choristers,  amount  to  ao/.  i^r.  \oJ.  In  another  rull  of  lyO'  (RnC 
Compi  Buns,  as  Kic.  ii.)  writers  are  in  commcu  weekly  with  the  regular  raember^  of  <.\n 
today. 

I  SecCeolC  Monm.  vii.  j.  And  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  tu,  133,  aeq.  154.  ajfi.  Ot  the  authority 
•f  Iferiin's  Prophesies  in  England  in  iii6.  See  Wryke's  Chxoh.  sub.  ann.  Merli.n's  Pto- 
dMsies  were  printed  in  French  at  Paris,  in  14^  And  MuuMi  Vita  bt  PsorHim.K,  at 
Venn;,  1554. 
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THE  TRETISE  OF  MERLIK. — EDWARD  III.   IX    FtLMt'CE. 


has  applied  some  of  them  to  the  numerous  victories  of  Edward  IIP, 
As  thus. 

Men  may  rede  in  Romance*  rygh't 

Of  a  grcte  clerke  that  Mf.RUN  hight: 

Ful  many  bokes  cr  of  him  wrctxai, 

Als  thir  clerkcs  wele  may  witten' ; 

And  zit  [yet]  in  many  privc  nokcs  [nooks] 

May  men  find  of  Merlin  bokes. 

Merlin  said  thus  with  his  mouth, 

Out  of  the  North  into  the  Sowth, 
Suld  cum  a  Bare'  over  the  se,      That  suld  mak  manjr  men  to  fle; 

And  in  the  se,  he  said,  ful  right, 

Suld  he  schew*  ful  mckill  myght: 

And  in  France  he  suld  bigin  [begin] 

To  make  tham  wrath  that  arc  thare  in: 

Untill  the  se  his  taile  reche  sale'. 

All  folk  of  France  to  mekill  bale'. 
Thus  have  1  mater  for  to  make        For  a  nobill  Prince*  sake. 

Help  me,  God,  my  wit  is  thin'. 

Now  Laurence  Minot  will  bigin. 
A  Bore  is  broght  on  bankes  bare. 

With  ful  batail  bifor  his  brest. 

For  John'"  of  France  will  he  noght  spare 

In  Normandy  to  t.ike  his  rest. 

At  Cressy  whan  thai  brak  the  brig 

That  saw  Edward  with  both  his  ine  ; 

Than  liked  him  no  langer  to  lig,  [lie  i 

Ilk  Inglis  man  on  others  rig"  ; 
Over  that  watir  er  thai  went",        To  batail  er  thai  baldly  big^ 

With  btade  ax,  and  wnth  bowcs  bent. 

With  bent  bowcs  thai  war  ful  boldc, 

For  to  fell  of  [fall  on]  the  Frankish  men. 

Thai  gcrt  them  lig  with  cares  cold. 

Full  sari  [sorry]  was  sir  Philip"  then : 

He  saw  the  town  of  Ferrum"  brcn,  [bum] 

And  folk  for  ferd  war  fast  fleand": 

The  teres  he  let  ful  rathly  [faslly]  ren 

Out  of  his  cghcn  [eyes],  I  understand. 

Than  cum  Philip,  ful  rcdy  dight. 

Toward  the  toun  with  all  his  rowt ; 

I  MSS.  Gaib  E.  ix  ut  wpr. 

>  In  another  plac«  Minot  calls  the  boolc  ofi  which  hU  namtjre  u  founded,  the  KoMAM^ 

How  Edward,  alt  the  Romance  uics.  Held  hii  sege  before  rahU, 

I  At  scholars  ircll  know. 

*  Should  come  a  Boar.    Thu  Boor  is  king  Arthur  im  Merlin's  Pmcihesies. 
»  S^K>..l.^^r  .i,r.,..  •  H is  tail  shall  reach  CO  the aea 

7  Tf  ■  ruction  of  ihe Fmdb.  >  That  is,  king  EdwAnt  I tl. 

»  W(  10  King  John. 

"    '  .    -li  over  one  another.    Pressed  forward. 

calls  this  Uie  iiassaEc  or  ford  of  Ulanch  uqua.   B.  L  ck  axm.    Hi  man 
'It  a. 

-  -1  Valois,  son  of  John  Icine  of  Frmnoe. 

U  i^haps  Vemoo.  !•  Flying  lor  (cor. 
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With  him  come  mani  a  kmnly  kniglit^ 
And  all  lunset  [beset]  the  Boar  obont; 
The  Boar  made  them  ful  law  to  louL 
And  delt  tham  knokkes  to  thair  meae^  .  . 

He  gert  tham  stumbell  that  war  stowt 
Thar  helpid  noather  staf  ne  stede*. 
Stedes  strong  bileved  still*  Biside  Cressy  opon  the  grene*. 

Sur  Philip  wanted  all  his  will 
That  was  wele  on  his  sembland*  sen^ 
With  spere  and  schdde,  and  helmis  schene*, 
Thai  Bare  than  durst  thai  noght  halnde*. 
The  king  of  Beme'  was  cant  and  Ircn^ 
Bot  thaire  he  left  both  play  and  pride. 
Pride  in  prese  ne  prais  I  no|;ht*. 
Omong  thair  princes  proud  m  pall, 
Princes  should  be  well  bithmht 
When  Idnges  suld  them  tell  [to]  counsaill  calL 

The  faxae  boar,  that  is,  Edward  III.,  is  introduced  by  Minot  as  ie> 
sisdng  the  Scottish  invasion  in  1347,  at  Nevil's  Cross  near  Durham*. 

I  IjuKct  aod  henes  were  now  of  no  tervice. 

*  Stood  fdU.    Bleve.    Sax.    Cluuic.  Ts.  cc  iv-  tan. 

*  A  phm.  So  b  Mfaiot'i  Sie^e  of  Tournay,  HSS.  ibid. 

A  Bore  with  brenis  bright  E«  broght  opon  xowre  grene, 

ThMt  as  a  scmely  sizbt.  With  schilteioattt  Cure  and  icbcne. 

4  Connlmance.  >  Bright  behnets. 

*  Tbey  could  no  longer  withstand  the  Boar. 

'  Joha  king  of  Bohemia.  By  Froissan  he  is  called  inaccurately  the  lung  of  Bchaigne,  or 
Chmc*  of  Luxemburgh.  The  lord  Charles  of  Bohemia,  his  son,  was  also  in  the  battle  and 
kOM,  being  lately  elected  emperor.     Hollinsh.  iii.  373. 

'  1  euDOC  praise  the  mere  pomp  of  royalty. 

*  Tba  reader  will  recollect,  that  this  versification  is  in  the  structure  of  that  of  the  LiTW 
or  TSB  Saints,  where  two  line*  are  thrown  into  one,  vis.  Vhdbcih  hiuia  Tmcimnt. 
USSL  CoO.  Tiin.  Oxen.  57. 

EUercne  thousand  riigines,  that  fair  companye  was, 

Imutird  wer  for  ^is  sooe,  ich  wille  telle  that  cas. 

A  kyng  ther  was  m  Bretaygne,  Maur  was  his  name, 

A  dooster  he  hadde  that  het  Vrse,  amayde  of  guod  fiune. 

So  fiur  woman  me  nyste  non,  ne  so  guod  in  none  poynte 

Cristene  was  al  hire  ken,  swithe  noble  and  queynte : 

Of  hire  fiurbede  and  guodnesse  me  told  in  eche  sonde  sidl^ 

That  the  word  com  into  Engelonde,  and  elles  wher  widb 

A  kyng  ther  was  in  Engelonde,  man  of  gret  power. 

Of  this  maide  he  herde  telle  gret  nobleire  far  and  ner. 

Tlw  aluMld,  wlu  used  the  perpetual  return  of  a  kind  of  plain  chant,  made  bis  panae  or 
doM  at  erexy  hemistic  In  the  same  manner,  the  verses  of  the  foUowiag  poem  were  divided 
far  the  amsttcL  HSS-  Cott.  Jm.  V.  foL  175.  Fergamen.  t^ba  traaacript  is  not  latar 
naalhajwr  1300.] 

Alsy  yod  on  a  Monday,  by  twene  Wittingdon  and  Walk^ 

Me  ane  after  brade  way,  a  litel  man  y  mette  withalle. 

The  lest  man  that  ever  y  sathe,  to  say  owther  in  boun  odier  in  haUe^ 

His  lobe  was  nother  grene  ne  gray.  Dot  alle  yt  was  of  ti^  palle. 

On  me  he  cald  and  bade  me  bide,  well  still  ystoode  ay  little  space: 

rVo  Lanchester  the  Parke  syde,  then  he  come  wel  hin  his  pace : 

I  biheld  that  litell  man,  bi  the  strete  als  we  gon  ■«>, 

His  berde  was  syde  ay  large  q>ao,  and  glklMals  the  felher     pae*. 

*  Went  OIL 

*  Hk  beard  «M  a  q?an  broad,  and  shone  lik*  a  peaeoA'apioaacik 
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jr:  THE  BRUSE  DRIVEN    BACK.— THE  SPANISH  FJOIIT. 

Sir  David  the  Brusc*  Was  at  distance. 

When  Edward  the  baliotfc,  [warlike] 
Radc  with  his  lance : 


Tc^tched  hitn  to  <!.ir.c'-. 
With  mokiU  t: 
Mav  him  not 
Er  [are]  fallen  in  Kiancc! 
Tliat  fcrs  [fierce]  \»«r  and  fcil. 
Has  done  tham  to  ilncll. 
Said  be  sulde  foncJc  [aitcmp:] 
Wold  he:  ;.dc': 

Sulde  his  tide, 

War  out  oi  mc  loniio'. 


The  north  end  of  Ingland, 

When  he  was  met  on  the  more. 

Sir  Philip  the  Valayce, 

The  flowres  that  faire  wer, 

The  flowres  cr  now  fallen, 

A  Bare  [boar]  with  his  bataillc, 

Sir  David  the  Druse, 

To  ride  thurgh  all  Ingland, 

At  the  Westminster  Hall, 

Whilsoure  king  Edward 

Also  in  Edward's  victory  over  the  Spaniard's  in  at  sca-figbt,  in  1350^ 

a  part  of  Minot's  general  subject. 

I  wold  noght  spare  for  to  spcUc,      Wist  I  to  spcde. 
Of  wight  men  with  wapin',  And  worthly  in  wede. 

Tliat  now  arc  driven  to  dale,  [sorrow] 
And  ded  all  th.iirc  dedc, 
Thai  sailc  in  the  sca-gronde,  [bottom] 
Fischcs  for  to  fedc  !  Fclc  [many]  Fischcs  thai  fede, 

For  all  thaire  grctc  fare  [feasts].       It  was  in  the  waniand* 
Tliut  thai  come  llrari.-.  Thai  sailed  furth  in  the  Swin 

In  a  somcrs  tyde,  With  irompcs  and  tabumcs', 

.\nd  imkdl  other  pryde. 

1  have  sccti  one  of  Merlin's  Pkopuksies,  probably  translated  from 
the  French,  which  begins  tlius. 

Listencth  now  to  Merlin's  saw.        And  I  «oll  icU  to  aw. 

What  he  wrat  for  men  to  come,       Nothcr  by  greffc  nc  by  plimic*. 

The  public  pageantries  of  this  reign  arc  proofs  of  the  growing  faeb* 


m'  »xn  grei  »U  gai,  ft» 
'  UU  handed 


1  c, 

•Q.  XAnn, 

'  Timljoun 
•  I  Icnow  n  I 

■r    Str/Ul.       It  1 

ir.i.  (tiAr>*,  ihat  th 


Itii  robe  wxi  ^' 

Botoncs  aliird 

Tlicy  cnlrr  a  cas.::^ 

ITie  IjaiiVcn  oo  llie  binkcs  lay<,  and  ijiirv  tordct  Ktte  v  ' 
In  ilk  ay  hirn  y  licnJ  a>  lay.  and  levcityt  wuihc  mt  loi'.-. 

"oilanJ.    ScoP.  Lawctoi't,  n  i»6. 

3  Wander  in  (0105. 
iv.  &  Active  wuh  weaponi- 


rdnim«.    In  Clumcfr  wehav«TA»ou»ii.  Fr  lodnim 


._ 


J  Head.  •«/«•• 

S  RiitTmn,  rrerf  one  nf  them  ajwf^  Iroin  bis  dbcw  to  his 

*  Cualltont,  or  tapettry,  (mi  the  lienches  laid* 

*  In  mry  coraet  I  licatd  a  Ljiy,  and  brdM\  6c. 
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Ifarity  and  national  diffusion  of  classical  learning.  I  will  select  on 
instance,  among  others,  from  the  shows  exhibited  with  great  magni* 
ficence  at  the  coronation  of  queen  Anne  Bolcyn,  in  the  year  1 533, 
Tlic  procession  to  Westminster  abbey,  began  from  the  Tower ;  and 


Ctn  I'ro  i:iikt\il,iUaiic  <r.if>r*Itiinnrum  tl  clLTicomm  Cspclle  ad  misiaset  alu  psal1en<Ja»  %iiWl.* 

Li'io,  that  J  tabler  covervdwith  greenwax  waiKCpt 


in  I 

Ai" ■     ■ 

ClO&S.  v.  OtAillltM*. 


■r  rcstiecuvr  counes  of  daiJy  or  weekly  portwcw^f 

[  the  clioir.     So  far.  iudeed,  Ciom  hawg  ceued  in 

:!:>'Jc  ofwrtting  crnitinucQ  ihroufhout  all  the  (UHi  affel» 

.:ht  be  produced  of  the  centuries  after  that  pcnud.  Da 

:«Ji  meihcal  roiaaace,  wriuen  about  the  year  157^,  LjU. 


I^i  line  tc  prconeot  a  ccrire. 
Lci  auires  tuivent  ta  coiutume 


Do  gycffe^  en  tables  de  cm ; 
De  fourair  Ictima  la  plume. 


Uaay  ample  and  authentic  records  of  the  rdfal  bouachald  of  Prance,  of  the  thirteenth  and 


Tv: 

m  KraiK.- 
the  ofdcE    1  - 
AtMMoc)iet«,il 
€^#i|/lZ,— Sicno  :■ 

»Slr.K..      /..>...■. 

Cm 


lie- 


dir.- 


I'^m,  111  (lua 


j-rrserved.  Wajicn  tablets  were  coo- 
purpoM  *s  ai  Wtnchenter  collefl^ 
rinied  at  Rouen,  whiten  about  UK 
.  ^unt,  in  tabub  cerea  pnnutiu  r^- 
Uegiftte  bodieii  in  France,  more  «•■ 
>  ii&jge  of  marking  the  luccesMwa 

Lin'»  VOVACB  LiTL'RCIQUE,    l/lS     )»» 

:he  capitular  acu  of  the  ino*ia«lcrk* 

I  lie  ti'^Hj  injoincd  to  (he  monlu  d 

was  n<;orouily  obi<i^--i     '"^-^  .|^ 

\  le  aud  tabic:  .1 

lU  [utnuU]  -.  <• 

■     nu:Xvi     apC.-j' W..I-/ 

implcnicnti  of  writm£ 
itut   Afitic]    Cakthv- 

iHtni  out  by  t'* 

..  ^. .  -,  vplaifl*  the  m.i.  .,    _...-,...,,.    . ,    .:n 

Irctii  >  L'jUci^c  at  Winchrttrr,  now  ile^itvycd,  wlui^ji  n  a 
l>e  well  understood  without  suppoaiiu  a  waavn  tablet. 
Il^(r-ji  itoquc  idem  praccentor  unam  libubin  •.-mr*?! 
Tt  (lie  ubbati  p>>st  prandium,  et     -  ■  ■% 

iti  scptiimna  dcbeat  cclebrare  :  ij>. 
cjctcris  divinis  orticus  in  1  nr.Jitt  1  ,1 


rum  capcilar 

-  -        inolcgcrcdct 

'ilia,     tt  Mc  cjtidie  j>o«t  praikiituii)  ofdtriei  idem   praecentor  d- 
*  diUicesthM  obscffvando,  quod  capellaci  Mu.»am,  ad  quain  die    ■ 

'Unnir,  per  inte£ram  cclcbrcnt  kcptimanun.'    Dugd.  Monast    i  .      __ 

Nothinc  could  Ware  been  a  more  convenient  method  of  temporary'  ni>cat>oa,  c»pc«.iaiiy  ai  % 
une  when  parchment  and  paper  were  neither  cheap  nor  common  commodities,  and  of  carvy 
■05  on  an  itictjunt.  HlnL-h  «a&  perpeiually  to  be  obUtcratcd  and  renewed  :  for  the  wHctea  lur 
iioe  of  1!  .siIysraooih<d  by  the  round  or  blunt  end  of  the  wyle.  was  aooo  ania 

prccttreO  u.ftt  of  new  charadon.    And  aoumg  the  Romana*  ibe  cbiaf  uaa  oiufl 

■Cytc  wa^  !      :   „  md  occauona!  entnca.     In  the  tame  Ught.  we  moat  view  the  feUowinf 

parallel  paMajse  of  tlie  Ordination  of  bi^op  Wykcham's  sepukniml  chantry,  founded  m  Wm 
Chester  calhcdrTtl,  in  the  year  1404.  *  Die  sabbaii  cujuubet  teptiman*  futur*.  o»«iuc)h 
'prioralua  noalri  iu  ordinr  saccrdotaJi  con>tttuti,  valcnlea  et  dhpoaui  ad  oetebranduftt,  onii> 
*DCMur  ct  intituleniur  in  Tabula  seriatim  ad  celebrandum  Miaaas  prxdictaa  cotidic  per  iep- 
'Itmanam  luncwquenttrin,  &c.'  B.  I.<>wtt)'i  Wvkkham.  Append,  p.  axxl  edit  1777.  WiiKoas 
naliiplymf  luperfluou!^  citation*'*,  I  think  we  amy  Cairiy  conclude,  that  whenever  a   TtttmJM 

^Vvt.  *CoMrVTV%  ma^ifttri  Johii  Moryi  Cuttodis  a  die  Sabbati  provune  poft  fctum  An- 

'  mindatiociit  bra'-  *•»■— -^  •— — ^  V'-- -  Ricandi  «ecundi  post  Conque^nun  wiino,  ua(|iift 

'diem  Veneris  p:  lichaclu  catunc  proxime  tequens  anno  refia  pr»- 

'dictixviijvo,  «i<  :  u  indorved,  'Computus  primtu  po*t  mgrctsum 

*in  Collet'!""-    "^  ,,«  1^-.  .nvvj  .i.--"!.!!!  Open*.' 

•See it'.  .  iStvIo.    IaL  CmpJkiitm, 

4Bul  >•  iccouM  of  the    teat  of  H.    Chad   Catai.    Gsdd.   Aat^^^kx.    p. 

a^:  _  siiT.  t   K/r)e«.  Caih.  U<hr  Pxcd.  MoN,  liL  p-  u^  <oL   a.   la  f^  »47*  «oUi>«b 
Sui>.       -,.'->  (.ullcsiau  deToocc,  ibid.  CccLx&.  Cell,  pw  ijx  coL  s.fak 
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aTY  PAGEANT  AT  CORONATION   OP  AMNK  BOLETN. 


the  queen,  in  passing  through  Gnicechurch  stxc-  ■ 

with  a  representation  of  mount  Parnassus.     The  f  . 

by  a  bold  fiction  unknown  to  the  bards  of  antiquity,  r^a  in  (c.i 

of  Rhenish  wine  from  a  bason  of  while  marble.      On  ihc  surn 

mountain  sate  Apollo,  and  at  his  feet  Calliope.      On  cither  side  ol'  tw 

declivity  were  arranged  four  of  the  Muses,  playing  on  their  icsr^cJ^. 

musical  instruments.     Under  them  were  written  epigrams  a; 

in  golden  letters,  in  which  cver>'  Muse  praised  the  queen,  ace 

her  character  and  office.  At  the  Conduit  in  Comhill  appcuoi  ik 
three  Graces  ?  before  whom,  with  no  great  proprietj-,  svas  f h-  •- — 
of  Grace  perpetually  running  wine.  But  when  a  condiilt  cj- 
way,  a  religious  allusion  was  too  tempting  and  obvious  to  be  g^-r-. 
Before  the  spring,  however,  sate  a  poet,  describing  in  metre  lit  f» 
perties  or  functions  of  every  Grace  :  and  then  each  of  these  fourCoctt 
allotted  in  a  short  speech  to  the  queen,  the  virtue  or  accomplisfaBOt 
over  which  she  severally  presided.  At  the  Conduit  in  Cheapsidc.* 
my  chronicler  says,  she  was  saluted  with  '  a  rich  pagcaunt  all 
'  melodic  and  song.'  In  this  pageant  were  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vi 
before  them  stood  Mercury,  who  presented  to  lier  majesty 
of  the  three  goddesses,  a  golden  b.iU  or  globe  divided  ir  ■ 
signifying  wisdom,  riches,  and  felicity.  At  entering  sai; 
an  ancient  portal  leading  into  the  church-yard  on  the  • 
since  destroyed,  three  ladies  richly  attired  showered  on  h  i 
in  which  were  contained  Latin  distichs.    At  the  eastcr- 

Paul's  Church-yard,  200  scholars  of  saint  Paul's  school, 

in  chosen  and  apposite  passages  from  the  Roman  poets,  • 
into  English  rhymes.    On  the  leads  of  saint  Martin's  chiwcli  • 
choir  of  boys  and  men,  who  sung,  not  spiritual  hymns,  but  i$tw 
in  praise  of  her  majesty.    On  the  conduit  without  Ludgate,  wl 
arms  and  angels  had  been  refreshed,  was  erected  a  tower 
turrets,  within  each  of  which  >vas  placed  a  Cardinal   Virtue   s' 
cally  habited.    Each  of  these  personages  in  turn  uttered   an 

pro  Clrricis  tntUuianiiit  occurs  in  die  more  andent  ntuals  of  our  ec- 
PUCIU.AI1B  or  waxen  tablet,  and  not  a  schedule  of  parchment  or  p-'ip  - 
quisiavc  reader,  who  wiihes  lo  see  more  foreign  evidences  of  this  moor-  .i.t  w  rTtm  - 
course  of  the  middle  a^e^«  is  referred  to  a  Meinijir  down  up  with  great  dilij^nice  « 
by  M.  L'Abbe  l.ebcuf  Mem.  LtTT  torn-  %r  n,  7'»7.  edit,  410 

The  reasonings  and  conjectures '-f^'  -      ■^--        ^     ' —         ■     *    ^:>i.rSsaoai 

more  particubriy  or  those  who  cor:  ,    tcinKuOsfa^l 

may  perhaps  rereivr  elticidalion  r-r  ■■Ilrc:^  Ma^  I 

JCCt.  which  x\tr  ''''■-■  ■ 

To  a  Note..  live  only  to  .1  '      il  iiii.  iB^r  I 

aJlution  to  111:  '.  ({lUiil  the   I  .  ^  ,3  Sbikavmit 

TlMOH  OP  A^J^t(.^,  Ai,i-  1.  Ci.- I,  '  ' 

My  free  drift  llalla  not  poniciilirly.  but 

•  In  a  wide  sea  oif  wax.' 

Why  Shakespeare  should  here  allude  to  this  peculiar  and  obtolele  Cashioaof  wrii 
press  a  poet's  design  of  describing  general  life,  will  appear,  if  wc  cmsidvr  tke 
ttcility  with  which  il  u  eaecutcd.     It  is  not  yet,  1  Ihuik,  diacorered,  on  l»hat 
*P«aic  formed  lhi&  tltoma. 
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promising  to  protect  and  accompany  the  queen  on  all  occasions*. 
Here  we  sec  the  pagan  history  and  mythology  predominating  in  those 
spectacles,  which  were  once  furnished  from  the  Golden  Legend.  In- 
stead of  saints,  prophets,  apostles,  and  confessors,  wc  have  ApoUo, 
Mcrcur)',  and  the  Muses.  Instead  of  religious  canticles,  and  texts  of 
scripture,  which  were  usually  introduced  in  the  course  of  these  cerc- 
nonics,  we  are  entertained  with  profane  poetry,  translations  from  the 
classics,  and  occasional  verses ;  with  exhortations,  not  delivered  by 
personified  doctors  of  the  church,  but  by  the  heathen  divinities. 

It  may  not  be  foreign  to  our  purpose,  to  give  the  reader  some  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  polite  amusements  of  this  reign,  among  which,  the 
Masque,  already  mentioned  in  general  terms,  seems  to  have  held  the 
first  place.  It  chiefly  consisted  of  music,  dancing,  gaming,  a  banquet, 
and  a  display  of  grotesque  personages  and  fantastic  dresses.  The 
performers,  as  I  have  hinted,  were  often  the  king,  and  the  chief  of  the 
nobility  of  both  sexes,  who  under  proper  disguises  executed  some  pre- 
concerted stratagem,  which  ended  in  mirth  and  good  humour.  \Vith 
one  of  these  shows,  in  1 530,  the  king  formed  a  scheme  to  surprise 
cardinal  Woiscy,  while  he  was  celebrating  a  splendid  banquet  at  his 
palace  of  Whitehall'.  At  night  his  majesty  in  a  masque,  with  twelve 
more  masquers  all  richly  but  strangely  dressed,  privately  landed  from 
Westminster  at  Whitehall  stairs.  At  landing,  several  sm.ill  pieces  of 
cannon  were  fired,  which  the  king  had  before  ordered  to  be  placed  on 
the  shore  nc.Ti  the  house.  The  cardinal,  who  was  separately  sc.ttcd  at 
the  banquet  in  the  presence-chamber  under  the  cloth  of  state,  a  great 
ntmibcr  of  ladies  and  lords  being  seated  at  the  side-tables,  was  alarmed 
at  this  sudden  and  unusual  noise :  and  immediately  ordered  lord 
Sandys,  the  king's  chamberlain,  who  was  one  of  the  guests,  and  in  the 
secret,  to  enquire  the  reason.  Lord  Sandys  brought  answer,  that  thir- 
teen foreign  noblemen  of  distinction  were  just  arrived,  and  were  then 
waiting  in  the  great  hall  below ;  having  been  drawn  thither  by  the 
report  of  the  cardinal's  magnificent  banquet,  and  of  the  beautiful  ladies 
which  were  present  at  it.  The  cardinal  ordered  them  immediately  into 
Uic  banquetting-room,  to  which  they  were  conducted  from  the  ball 
with  twenty  new  torches  and  a  concert  of  drums  and  fifes.  After  a 
proper  refreshment,  they  requested  in  the  French  language  to  dance 
with  the  ladies,  whom  they  kissed,  and  to  play  with  them  at  mum- 
chance*  ;  producing  at  the  same  time  a  great  golden  cup  filled  with 
many  hundred  crowns.  Having  played  for  sometime  with  the  ladies, 
they  designedly  lost  alt  that  remained  in  the  cup  to  the  cardinal ;  whose 


1  II.ill'. ('Htr.vtri  r^  fol.  cc-xit.    Amonj;  ihe  Ontiions  «p«teen  to  the  Queen,  U  000  too 

eiii  \t  I>aJeiihall  »jic  »-Mnt  Anne  wiih  her  numeiniu  progeny,  and  Mvy 

Of  'iilciren.     Une  (-f  ihe  i^faitdren  nude  a  goodlie  wution  to  the  que 

of'   ^'--v '    •  --  Anne,  aiMc.f)-tr  scnerauon  ;  trusting  the  tilu  JruU  tkmU  q* 

>  li  (hen  MsDicd  to  Wolit>'. 


*  A  suae  of  luianl  wiih  dice. 
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sagacity  was  not  easily  to  bo  deceived,  and  wbo  now  began,  fron  1 
circumstances,  to  suspect  one  of  ihetn  to  be  the  kinj;.  On  fiitdiog 
their  plot  in  danger,  they  answered,  '  If  your  grace  can  point  hiia  out, 
'  he  will  readily  discover  himself.'  The  cardinal  pointed  to  a  nutsqiic 
with  a  black  beard,  but  he  was  mistaken,  for  he  was  sir  Edn-ard  NctiL 
At  this,  the  king  could  not  forbear  laughing  aloud  ;  and  pulling  off  ha 
own  and  sir  Edward  Nevill's  masque,  convinced  the  cardinal,  wiA 
much  arch  complaisance,  that  he  had  for  once  guessed  wrong.  Thckiqg 
and  the  masquers  then  retired  into  another  apartment  to  change  their 
apparel :  and  in  the  meantime  the  banquet  was  removed,  and  the  table 
covered  afresh  with  perfumed  clollies.  Soon  afterwards  the  king,witJ> 
his  company,  returned,  and  took  his  scat  under  the  cardinal's  canopy 
of  state.  Immediately  300  dishes  of  the  most  costly  cookery  aod 
confectionary  were  served  up  ;  the  contrivance  .and  success  of  the 
royal  joke  afforded  much  pleasant  conversation,  and  the  night  vas 
spent  in  dancing,  dice-playing-,  batiketting  and  other  triumph^.  The 
old  chronicler  Edward  Hall,  a  cotcmporary  and  a  curious  obscrrcT. 
acquaints  us,  that  at  Greenwich,  in  1512, '  on  the  daieof  the  Eplphaaic 
'at  night,  the  king  with  eleven  others  was  disguised  after  the  (nuUMr 
'of  Italic, called  a  Maske,  a  thing  not  scene  before  in  England  :  thty 
'were  apparallcd  in  garments  long  and  liroad,  wrought  all  with  jjoli 
•with  visors  and  caps  of  gold.  And  after  the  banket  doonc,  these 
'maskers  came  in,  with  six  gentlemen  disguised  in  silke,  bearing  staifc- 
'  torches  and  desired  the  ladies  to  dansc  ;  some  were  content,  and  some 
'  refused  ;  and  after  they  had  danced  and  communed  togither,  as  the 
'  fashion  of  the  maske  is,  they  tookc  their  leave  and  departed,  and  » 
'  did  the  quccnc  and  all  the  ladies'.' 

I  do  not  find  that  it  was  ^  part  of  their  diversion  in  these  cntcrtJiin- 
ments  to  display  humour  and  character.  Their  chief  aim  seems  ts 
have  been,  to  surprise,  by  the  ridiculous  and  exaggerated  oddity  of  the 
visors,  and  by  the  singularity  and  splendor  of  the  dresses.  Every 
thing  was  out  of  nature  and  propriety.  Frequently  the  Masque  was 
attended  with  an  exhibition  of  some  gorgeous  machinery",  resembling 
the  wonders  of  a  modem  pantomime.  For  instance,  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  palace,  the  usual  place  of  performance,  a  vast  mountain  covsvd 

■  '    tail  trees  arose  suddenly,  from  whose  opening  caverns  issued 

.Its,  pilgrims,  shepherds,  knights,  damsels,  and  gypsies,  who  beii^ 

regaled  with  spices  and  wine  danced  a  morisco,  or  morris-dance.  TTjcy 
were  then  again  received  into  the  mountain,  which  with  a  symphony  of 
rebecs  and  recorders  closed  its  caverns  ;  and  tumbling  to  pieces,  was 
replaced  by  a  ship  in  full  sail,  or  a  castle  besieged.  To  be  more  par- 
ticular. The  following  device  was  shewn  in  the  hall  of  the  palace  at 
Greenwich.    A  castle  was  reared,  with  numerous  towers,  gates,  and 


Hnlliwli  CuitOM.  iu.  911.  m\. 


*  Chdok.  bl.  n.  [S<«  «!(«.  Vol.  i,  ii^  t».\ 
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battlements ;  and  furnished  with  every  military  preparation  for  sus- 
taining a  long  siege.  On  the  front  was  inscribed  Le  fortresse  dan- 
^ertux.  From  the  windows  looked  out  six  ladies,  cloathed  in  the 
richest  russet  sattin, '  laid  all  over  with  leaves  of  gold,  and  every  one 
'knit  with  laces  of  blue  silk  and  gold,  on  their  heads  coifs  and  caps 
'all  of  golde.'  This  castle  was  moved  about  the  hall;  and  when  the 
qneen  had  viewed  it  for  a  time,  the  king  entered  the  hall  with  five 
knights,  in  embroidered  vestments,  spangled  and  plated  with  gold,  of 
the  most  curious  and  costly  workmanship.  They  assaulted  the  castle  ; 
and  the  six  ladies,  finding  them  to  be  champions  of  redoubted  prowess, 
after  a  parley,  yielded  their  perilous  fortress,  descended,  and  danced 
with  their  assailants.  The  ladies  then  led  the  knights  into  the  castle, 
which  immediately  vanished,  and  the  company  retired.  [Hollinsh.  iiL 
812.]  Here  we  sec  the  representation  of  an  action.  But  all  these 
magnificent  mummeries,  which  were  their  evening-amusements  on  fes- 
tivals, notwithstanding  a  parley,  which  my  historian  calls  a  commii- 
nication,  is  here  mentioned,  were  yet  in  dumb  show^,  and  without 
-tny  dialogue. 

But  towards  the  latter  part  of  Henry's  reign,  much  of  the  old  cum- 
bersome state  began  to  be  laid  aside.  This  I  collect  from  a  set  of  new 
regulations  given  to  the  royal  houshold  about  the  year  1 526,  by  car- 
dinal Wolsey.  In  the  Chapter  For  keeping  the  Hall  and  ordering  oj 
tki  Chapel,  it  is  recited,  that  by  the  frequent  intermission  and  disuse 
of  the  solemnities  of  dining  and  supping  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace, 
the  proper  officers  had  almost  forgot  their  duty,  and  the  manner  of 
conducting  that  very  long  and  intricate  ceremonial.  It  is  therefore 
ordered,  that  when  his  majesty  is  not  at  Westminster,  and  with  regard 
to  bis  palaces  in  the  country,  the  formalities  of  the  Hall,  which  ought 
not  entirely  to  fall  into  desuetude,  shall  be  at  least  observed,  when  he 
is  at  Windsor,  Beaulicu,  or  Newhall',  in  Essex,  Richmond,  Hampton- 
court,  Greenwich,  Eltham,  and  Woodstock.  And  that  at  these  places 
only,  the  whole  choir  of  the  chapel  shall  attend.  This  attempt  to  re- 
vive that  which  had  began  to  cease  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  from 
the  growth  of  new  manners,  perhaps  had  but  little  or  no  lasting  cffecL 
And  with  respect  to  the  Chapel,  my  record  adds,  that  when  the  king 
is  on  joumies  or  progresses,  only  six  singing  boys  and  six  gentlemen 
of  the  choir  shall  make  a  part  of  the  royal  retinue  ;  who  '  daylie  in 
'  absence  of  the  residue  of  the  chapel  shall  have  a  Masse  of  our  Ladie 

•  But  at  a  miKt  sumptuous  DUjiiUing  in  isr<),  in  ihe  hall  at  Gretnwich,  the  figure  of 
Famb  i*  introduced,  who,  '  in  French,  declared  the  meaains  of  the  trees,  the  rocke,  and 
'tuineie.'  But  as  this  show  was  a  politicil  compliment,  and  many  foreigners  prueot*  aa 
caiplanatioB  was  necessary.  Hall,  CiiRON.  fol.  Ixvi.  This  was  in  tsri.  But  in  the  year 
1509,  ft  more  rational  evening  amusement  took  place  in  the  Hall  of  the  old  Westminster 
patlace,  Kvcral  foreign  ambassadors  being  present  •  After  supper,  his  grace  (the  kingl  with 
'  Uw  qoecne,  lords,  and  ladies,  came  into  the  White  Hall,  which  was  handed  richlic  1  thttl^ 
'was  scaffolded  and  railed  on  all  parts.  ITierc  was  an  Entcklude  of  the  ^enlkflaaaoi  Mi 
'chapcU  before  his  cracc,  ar.d  diverse  freshe  sonces.'    Hall,  Chxoh.  foL  xi.  XJi. 

*  A  new  bouse  buUt  by  Henry  VIIL    Hollinsb.  CaaoH.  iiL  85a, 
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'  biforc  noon,  and  on  Sondaiesand  holidaics,  masse  of  the  dajr  bcaifa 
'  our  Lady-masse,  and  an  anthempne  in  the  aftemoone :  for  wbic^  p«- 
'  pose,  no  i'n-fl/  carnage  of  either  vcstiments  or  bookc3  sIuU  nqis^! 
Henry  never  seems  to  have  been  so  tnJy  happy,  as  when  be  «m  •' 
gaged  in  one  of  these  progresses  :  in  other  words,  moving  froa  <M 
scat  to  another,  and  enjoying  his  eaae  and  amusements  in  a  stale  d 
royal  relaxation.  This  we  may  collect  from  a  curious  passage  ia  Ret 
linshed ;  who  had  pleased  and  perhaps  informed  us  less,  hsd  he  un 
deserted  the  dignity  of  the  historian.  '  From  thence  the  whole  en* 
'  reraoovcd  to  Windsor,  then  beginning  his  progressc,  aod  aeaa^ 
*  himsclfe  dailic  in  shooting,  singing,  dansing,  wrestling,  c^sta^^At 
'  barrc,  plaieing  at  the  recorders,  flute,  virginals,  in  setting  of  ta^Pt 
'and  making  of  ballades. — And  when  he  came  to  Oking*  ilsseatit 
'  kept  both  justes  tumeies.'  [Chron.  iii.  806.]  I  make  no  apok^  kt 
these  seeming  digressions.  The  manners  and  the  poetry  of  a  cotBf 
are  so  nearly  connected,  that  they  mutually  throw  light  on  cacbMbK 

The  same  connection  subsists  between  the  state  of  poetrr  x^  4 
the  arts  ;  to  which  we  may  now  recall  the  reader's  attention  wift* 
little  violation  of  our  general  subject. 

We  are  taught  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,   t*--'  •"-     '"^ 
Graces  were  produced  at  a  birth.    The  meaning  of  the   : 
the  three  most  beautiful  imitative  arts  were  born  and  ^rr-;.   up, 
gethcr.    Our  poetry  now  beginning  to  be  divested  of  its  tnonasticf 
barism,   and  to   advance    towards    elegance,   was    accomi 
proportionable  improvements  in   Painting  and    Music.     Hecry 
ployed  many  capital  painters,  and  endeavoured  to  invite  Raphad 
Titian  into  England.  Instead  of  allegorical  tapestrj-,  many  f.f  tht 
apartments  were  adorned  with  historical  pictures.    Our  f.i 
the  manners  of  Italy;  and  affectation  of  Italian  accompl 
fluenced  the  tones  and  enriched  the  modulation  of  our   musical  OC-' 
position.     Those  who  could  read  the  sonnets  of  Petnircli    m  jy  Ut 
relished  the  airs  of  Palestrina.    At  the  same  time.  Arc '. 
Milton's  Won  pawing  (0  get  free,  made  frequent  efforts  t.j    „.^.,„. 
itself  from  the  massy  incumbrances  of  the  Gothic  manner  ;  and  1 
to  catch  tlie  correct  graces,  and  to  copy  the  true  magnifi'-  —  ■  - 
Grecian  and  Roman  models.     Henry  was  himself  a  greai 
his  numerous  edifice-s,  although  constructed  altogether  on  iiu- 
system,  are  sometimes  interspersed  with  chaste  ornaments  and 
ful  mouldings,  and  often  marked  with  a  legitimacy  of  proportiotn, 
a  purity  of  design,  before  unattempted.    It  was  among  the  liti 
plans  of  Leland,  one  of  the  most  classical  scholars  of  this  age,  to 

1  'OinsNAUKCES  made  for  ihc  kiiigm  housclioM  and   dumbres.'    Bibl.   Ba<l   

Ladd.  K.  48.  fol.    It  K  the  original  on  TcUum.    Ia  it.  Sir Thgaa*  Mate  i»  mgWiyJit ' 
Ch&nccUoiir  of  the  Duchie  of  l-.incaster. 

>  Wokias  ia  Suney,  near  (Juildfurd,  a  royal  aeaC 
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an  account  of  Henry's  palaces,  in  imitation  of  Procopius,  who  is  said 
to  have  described  the  palaces  of  the  emperor  Justinian.  Frequent 
symptoms  appeared,  that  perfection  in  every  work  of  taste  was  at  no 
great  distance.  Those  clouds  of  ignorance  which  yet  remained,  began 
now  to  be  illuminated  by  the  approach  of  the  dawn  of  truth. 


SECTION     XLV. 

The  reformation  of  our  church  produced  an  alteration  for  a  time  in 
the  general  system  of  study,  and  changed  the  character  and  subjects  of 
our  poetry.  Every  mind,  both  learned  and  unlearned,  was  busied  in 
religious  speculation ;  and  every  pen  was  employed  in  recommending, 
illustrating,  and  familiarising  the  Bible,  which  was  now  laid  open  to 
the  people. 

The  poetical  annals  of  Edn-ard  VI.,  who  removed  those  chains  of 
bigotry  which  Henry  had  only  loosened,  arc  marked  with  metrical 
translations  of  various  parts  of  the  sacred  scripture.  Of  these  the 
chief  is  the  versification  of  the  Psalter  by  Stcmhold  and  Hopkins ;  a 
performance,  which  has  acquired  an  importance,  and  consequently 
clajms  a  place  in  our  scries,  not  so  much  from  any  merit  of  its  own, 
as  from  the  circumstances  with  which  it  is  connected. 

It  is  extraordin.-ir>',  that  the  protestant  churches  should  be  indebted 
to  a  country  in  which  the  reformation  had  never  begun  to  make  any 
progress,  and  even  to  the  indulgence  of  a  society  which  remains  to 
this  day  the  grand  bulwark  of  the  catholic  theology,  for  a  very  dis- 
tinguishing and  essential  part  of  their  ritual 

About  the  year  1540,  Clement  Marot,  a  valet  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
Francis  I.,  was  the  favorite  poet  of  France.  This  writer,  having  at- 
tained an  unusual  elegance  and  facility  of  style,  added  many  new  em- 
bellishments to  the  rude  state  of  the  French  poetry.  It  is  not  the  least 
of  his  praises,  that  La  Fontaine  used  to  call  him  his  master.  He  was 
the  inventor  of  the  rondeau,  and  the  restorer  of  the  madrigal :  but  he 
became  chiefly  eminent  for  his  pastorals,  ballads,  fables,  elegies,  epi- 
grams, and  translations  from  Ovid  and  Petrarch.  At  length,  being 
tired  of  the  vanities  of  profane  poetry,  or  rather  privately  tinctured 
with  the  principles  of  Lutheranism,  he  attempted,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  friend  llieodore  Beza,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  the  pro- 
lessor  of  Hebrew  in  the  university  of  Paris,  a  version  of  David's 
Psalms  into  French  rh)-mes.  This  translation,  which  did  not  aim  at 
any  innovation  in  the  public  worship,  and  which  received  the  sanction 
«f  the  Sorboime  as  containing  nothing  contrary  to  touitd.  dac$:Nb,«.>Vn. 
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dedicated  to  his  mast 
the  dedication  to  the 
often  bc/ore  addressa 
rocnt,  he  seems  anxioi 
of  his  versification  wl 
find  an  apology  for  1 
the  levites  of  hfe,  in  a 
design  is  to  add  to  th 
divine  hymns  in  the  J 
ccptiblc  hearts  with  ai 
that  fickle  and  fantasj 
apartments  witbj 
Jehovah. 

E  voFi 
Pour  ( 

He  adds,  that  the  gj 
sec,  the  peasant  at  hili 
chanic  in  his  shop,  sc^ 
the  shepherd  and  sM 
the  rocks  to  echo  iho  j 

Le  Labourer  a  sa  cha) 
£t  I'Artisan  en  sa  bou 
En  son  labour  sc  soul 
Et  la  Begere  au  bois  ^ 
Aprcs  aux  chaniant  li 

Marot's  Psahns  so< 
sonnets.  Not  suspeC 
psalm-singing  might  | 
lies  themselves  adopH 
a  more  rational  specia 
accompaniments  of  I 
printers  could  not  m 
splendid  court  of  F« 
the  psalms  of  Clemeil 
principal  nobility  of  ^ 
ballad-tune  which  cad 
delighted  in  hunting,! 
as  the  Hart  desint^ 
going  out  to  the  chasi 
the  young  prince  thcrj 
or.  From  tht  depth  of 
St  vueilUipas,  O  .Sir 


•  La  Oevvitss  de  Ccmol 
1551.  lamo.    Sec  kd  calc.  Tli 
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nation,  which  she  sung  to  a  fashionable  jig.  Antony  Idng  of  Navarre 
sung.  Revenge  may,  pren  U  quertlle,  or,  Stand  up,  O  Lord,  U  revengt 
my  quarrel,  to  the  air  of  a  dance  of  Poitou.  [83x10*$  DtCT.  V.  Marot.] 
It  was  on  very  different  principles  that  psalmody  flourished  in  the 
gloomy  court  of  Cromwell.  This  fashion  does  not  seem  in  the  least 
to  have  diminished  the  (^icty  and  good  humour  of  the  court  of 
Francis. 

At  this  period  John  Calvin,  in  opposition  to  the  discipline  and 
doctrines  of  Rome,  was  framing  his  novel  church  at  Geneva  :  in  which 
the  whole  substance  and  form  of  divine  worship  was  reduced  to  pray- 
ing, preaching,  and  singing.  In  the  last  of  these  three,  he  chose  to 
depart  widely  from  the  catholic  usage :  and,  either  because  he  thought 
that  novelty  was  sure  to  succeed,  that  the  practice  of  antiphonal  chant- 
ing was  superstitious,  or  that  the  people  were  excluded  from  bearing  a 
part  in  the  more  solemn  and  elaborate  performance  of  ecclesiastical 
music,  or  that  the  old  papistic  hymns  were  unedifying,  or  that  verse 
was  better  remembered  than  prose,  he  projected,  with  the  advice  of 
Luther,  a  species  of  religious  song,  consisting  of  portions  of  the  psalms 
intelligibly  translated  into  the  vernacular  language,  and  adapted  to 
plain  and  easy  melodies,  which  all  might  Icam,  and  in  which  all  might 
join.  This  scheme,  either  by  design  or  accident,  was  luckily  seconded 
by  the  publication  of  Marot's  metrical  psalms  at  Paris,  which  CalWn 
immediately  introduced  into  his  congregation  at  Geneva.  Being  set 
to  simple  and  almost  monotonous  notes  by  GuiUaume  de  Franc,  they 
were  soon  established  as  the  principal  branch  in  that  reformer's  new 
devotion,  and  became  a  charactcristical  mark  or  badge  of  the  Calvi- 
nistic  worship  and  profession.  Nor  were  they  sung  only  in  his 
churches.  They  exhilarated  the  convivial  assemblies  of  the  Cal- 
vinists,  were  commonly  heard  in  the  streets,  and  accompanied  the 
labours  of  the  artificer.  The  weavers  and  woollen  manufacturers  of 
Flanders,  many  of  whom  left  the  loom  and  entered  into  the  minittrjr, 
are  said  to  have  been  the  capital  performers  in  this  science.  At  length 
Marot's  psalms  formed  an  appendix  to  the  catechism  of  Geneva,  and 
were  interdicted  to  the  catholics  under  the  most  severe  penalties.  In 
the  language  of  the  orthodox,  psafan-singing  and  heresy  were  synimi- 
mous  terms. 

It  was  Calvin's  system  of  reformation,  not  only  to  strip  religion  of 
its  superstitious  and  ostensible  pageantries,  of  crucifixes,  imagen^ 
tapers,  superb  vestments,  and  splendid  processions,  but  of  all  that  was 
estimable  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  anid  even  of  every  simple  oma- 
ment,  every  signiGcant  symbol,  and  decent  ceremony ;  in  a  word,  to 
baniiJi  every  thing  from  bis  church  which  attracted  or  employed  the 
senses,  or  which  might  tend  to  mar  the  parity  of  an  abstracted  adora- 
tion, and  of  a  mental  intercourse  with  the  deity.  It  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine, how  Calvin  coald  reconcile  the  ose  of  siB|pnt>  vrcb'tJteA  \;«r^;& 
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from  the  corruptions  i 
of  worship.  On  a  pa 
lion  were  to  be  alio\ 
pictures  in  the  church 
the  multitude  and  th' 
for  the  more  elegant 
turers  of  Germany  w< 
was  necessary  that  hi 
by  some  kind  of  plcai 
qualify  and  enliven  til 
and  preaching.  Call| 
church  on  a  severe  nx 
auxiliary  to  devotioa 
which  might  engage  tl 
his  worship  :  and  seq 
of  a  republic,  and  a^ 
prompts  even  vulgar  1 
rhyme  and  music,  he  i 
refined  for  common  cf 
rapid  propagation  of, 
are  a  strong  proof  oj 
France  and  Cermanj; 
singing :  which  bcin| 
flame  of  fanaticism,  ^ 
lion,  and  frequently  » 
h>'mns  of  Gcno-a,  4 
excited  and  supported 
the  most  flourishing! 
tumult,  and  fomented 
tiful  and  venerable  cU 

This  infectious  fra 
very  critical  point  of  € 
and  the  new  psalrao*^ 
some  few  officious  ze4 
who  wished  to  abolishi 
but  more  particularly! 
NiFiovT,  Jubilate,  j 
hymns,  which  were  si| 
ancient  connection  wil; 
torm,  to  be  unsuitable^ 

Although  Wyat  an<| 
Psalms  into  metre,  Tl 
version  of  the  Psalms  1 
was  a  native  of  Ha 
college.    Having  pa 
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the  robes  to  Henry  VIII.  In  this  department,  either  his  diligent  ser- 
vices or  his  knack  at  rhyming  so  pleased  the  king,  that  his  majesty 
bequeathed  him  a  legacy  of  loo  marks.  He  continued  in  the  same 
o£Bcc  under  Edward  VI.,  and  is  said  to  have  acquired  some  degree  of 
reputation  about  the  court  for  bis  poetry.  Being  of  a  serious  disposi- 
tion,  and  an  enthusiast  to  reformation,  he  was  much  offended  at  the 
lascivious  ballads  which  prevailed  among  the  courtiers :  and,  with  a 
laudable  design  to  check  these  indecencies,  undertook  a  metrical  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalter, '  thinking  thereby,'  says  Antony  Wood,  that  the 
courtiers  would  sing  them  instead  of  their  sonnets,  but  did  net,  only 
some  few  excepted.'  [Ath.  Oxon.  L  76.]  Here  was  the  zeal,  if  not  the 
success,  of  his  fellow  labourer  Clement  Marot.  A  singular  coincidence 
ol  circumstances  is,  notwithstanding,  to  be  remarked  on  this  occasion. 
Vernacular  versions  for  general  use  of  the  Psalter  were  first  published 
both  in  France  and  England,  by  laymen,  by  court-poets,  and  by  ser- 
vants of  the  court.  Nor  were  the  respective  translations  entirely  com- 
pleted by  themselves  :  and  yet  they  translated  nearly  an  equal  number 
of  psalms,  Marot  having  versified  50,  and  Stemhold  $1.  Stemhold  died 
in  the  year  1 549.  His  5 1  psalms  were  printed  the  same  year  by  Edward 
Whitchurch,  under  the  following  title.  '  All  such  Psalms  of  David  as 
'  Thomas  Stcmholde  late  grome  of  the  kinges  Maiestyes  robes  did  in 
'  his  lyfc  tymc  drawc  into  Englysbc  metre.'  They  are  without  the 
musical  notes,  as  is  the  second  edition  in  1553.  He  probably  lived  to 
prepare  the  first  edition  for  the  press,  as  it  is  dedicated  by  himself  to 
Edward  VI. 

Contemporary  with  .Stemhold,  and  his  coadjutor,  was  John  Hopkins: 
of  whose  life  nothing  more  is  known,  than  that  he  was  a  clergyman 
and  schoolmaster  of  Suffolk,  and  perhaps  a  gradu.ite  at  Oxford  about 
the  year  1 544.  Of  his  abilities  as  a  teacher  of  the  classics,  he  has  left 
a  specimen  in  some  Latin  stanzas  prefixed  to  Fox's  Martvrolocy. 
He  is  rather  a  better  English  poet  than  Stemhold  ,  and  translated  58 
of  the  psalms,  distinguished  by  the  initiab  of  his  name. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  contributors  to  this  undertaking,  the  chief  at  least 
in  point  of  rank  and  learning,  was  William  Whyttingham,  promoted 
by  Robert  earl  of  Leicester  to  the  deanery  of  Durham,  yet  not  without 
a  strong  reluctance  to  comply  with  the  use  of  the  canonical  habili- 
ments. Among  our  religious  exiles  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  he  wras 
Calvin's  principal  favorite,  Irom  whom  he  received  ordination.  So 
pure  was  his  taith,  that  he  was  thought  worthy  to  succeed  to  the  con- 
gregation of  Geneva,  superintended  by  Knox,  the  Scotch  reformer ; 
who,  from  a  detestation  of  idols,  proceeded  to  demolish  the  churches 
in  which  they  were  contained.  It  was  one  of  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  Whyttingham's  translation  from  Knox's  pastorship  at 
Geneva  to  an  English  deanery,  that  he  destroyed  or  removed  many 
beautiful  and  harmless  monuments  of  ancient  art  in  bis  cathcdtaL 
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To  a  man,  who  had  I 

to  be  convinced  that 
all  the  operations  of 
by  the  inaj;nificcnt  { 
solemnity,  an^l  h^d  ■ 
Beside  the  ,  I 

iniiovntini:  i< 

1 '  .  the  Nica 

li  _  Te  Dec 
hymns  which  follow  t 
mcnts  and  the  Athnn 
should  become  more 
they  could  receive  il 
reduced  into  rhyme, 
was,  to  render  that  in 
to  accommodate  cvoi 
to  clothe  our  whole  I 
was  a  lover  of  music, 
under  his  own  direct! 
he  was  enabled  to  Ici 
the  inlroduction  of  tl 
indulge  the  reader  wi 
poetry  from  his  Cra 
Creed. 

Til 


From  the  Apostolic  4 


The  Ten  Commandnl 

Not 

li 

No| 

fhcsc  were  also  vcrsJ 
Twenty-seven  of  tl 
Norton,  [marked  N.] 
poet,  in  writing  the  tn 
Buckhurst,    It  is  cert 

>  Amon;  Oras 
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sablime  strokes  which  sir  Philip  Sydney  discovered  in  that  venerable 
drama.  He  vras  of  Sharpenhoe  in  Bedfordshire,  a  barrister,  and  in 
the  opinion  and  phraseology  of  the  Oxford  biographer,  a  bold  and 
busy  Calvinist  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
He  was  patronised  by  the  Protector  Somerset ;  at  whose  desire  he 
translated  an  epistle  addressed  by  Peter  Martyr  to  Somerset,  into 
English,  in  is$o.  Under  the  same  patronage  he  probably  translated 
also  Calvin's  Institutes. 

Robert  Wisdome,  a  protestant  fugitive  in  the  calamitous  reign  of 
queen  Mary,  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Ely,  and  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated to  an  Irish  bishoprick  by  Edward  VI.,  rendered  the  twenty-fifth 
psalm  of  this  version'.  But  he  is  chiefly  memorable  for  his  metrical 
prayer,  intended  to  be  sung  in  the  church,  against  the  Pope  and  the 
Turk,  of  whom  he  seems  to  have  conceived  the  most  alarming  appre- 
hensions. It  is  probable,  that  he  thought  popery  and  mahometanism 
were  equally  dangerous  to  Christianity,  at  least  the  most  powerful  and 
the  sole  enemies  of  our  religion.    This  is  the  first  stanza. 

Preserve  us,  Lord,  by  thy  dear  word. 
From  Pope  and  Turk  defend  us.  Lord  I 
ll'hick  both  would  thrust  out  of  thy  thront 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thy  dear  son ! 

Happily  wc  have  hitherto  sur\-ived  these  two  formidable  evils  I 
.'Xmon;;  other  orthodox  wits,  the  facetious  bishop  Corbet  has  ridiculed 
these  lines.  He  sup|>oscs  himself  seized  with  a  sudden  impulse  to  hear 
or  to  pen  a  puritanical  hymn,  and  invokes  the  ghost  oi  Robert  Wis- 
dome, as  the  most  skilful  poet  in  this  mode  of  composition,  to  come 
and  assist  But  he  advises  Wisdome  to  steal  back  again  to  his  tomb^ 
which  was  in  Carfax  church  at  Oxford,  silent  and  unpcrceived,  for  fear 
of  being  detected  and  intercepted  by  the  Pope  or  the  Turk.  But  I 
will  produce  Corbet's  epigram,  more  especially  as  it  contains  a  criti- 
cism written  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1.,  on  the  style  of  this  sort  of 
poetry. 

To  THE  Cwosr  OF  Robert  Wisdoml 

Thou  once  a  body,  now  but  .lyre, 
Arch-botcher  of  a  psalm  or  prayer, 

From  Carfax  come ! 
And  patch  us  up  by  a  lealous  lay. 
With  an  old  nvr  ami  for  tty. 

Or  all  and  some. 

Or  such  a  spirit  lend  me, 
As  may  a  hymne  down  send  me 
To  purge  my  braine: 

Mikcd  iriab  W.  K.  FSAUI  lA  wiOi  t.  C    It  k  not  ImAre Mllri«»4>^ 
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But,  Robert,  lookc  behind  thee. 
Lest  Turk  or  Pope  do  find  thcc. 
And  go  to  bed  againe'. 

The  entire  version  of  the  psalter  was  at  length  pubtishrd  by  )iba 
Day,  in  1 562,  attached  for  the  first  time  to  the  comm'.'"'  r'-''  ■•^ 
entitled, '  The  whole  Booke  of  Psalmes  collected  into 
'byT.  Sternhold,  J.  Hopkins,  and  others,  conferred  wiui  uic  c^m 
'with  apt  Notes  to  sing  them  witbalL'  Calvin's  masic  was  iat^H 
to  correspond  with  the  general  parsimonius  spirit  of  hi^  '       ^^ 

to  captivate  tlie  passions,  and  seduce  the  mind,  by  a  1 
or  a  richness  of  modulation,  but  to  infuse  the  more  sober  ^lc 
ing  ecstasies.     The  music  he  permitted,  although  somct!n 
wonderful  effects,  was  to   be  without  grace,  clegonc-  it 

These  apt  notes  were  about  forty  tunes,  of  one    part   u     .  ■* 

unisonous  key  ;  remarkable  for  a  certain  uniform   strain  01 
gravity,  and  applicable  to  all  the  psalms  in  their  turns,  as  > 
and  sense  might  allow.     They  also  appear  in   tbe   subsequett » 
pressions,  particularly  of  1564,  and  1577.     They  are  believed  tBtM 
tain  some  of  the  original  melodies,  composed  by  French  and  GQ^| 
musicians.     Many  of  them,  particularly  the  celebrated  ooe  w^^ 
hundreth  psalm,  arc  the  times  of  Goudimel  and   Lc  Jcunc,  «ll^| 
among  the  first  composers  of  Marot's  French  psalms'.      Not  -.  f"?-*^ 
probably   imported    by   the   protestant  manufacturers    of 
Flanders,  and  the  Low  Countries,  who  fled  into   Enc' 
persecution  of  the  Duke  dc  Alva,  and  settled  in   those 
their  art  now  chiefly  flourishes.     It  is  not  however  unlil 
of  our  own  musicians,  who  hved  about  the  year   1 562, 
always  tune  their  harps  to  the  religion  of  the  times,  such  ai 
Tallis,  Tye,  Parsons,  and  Munday,  were  employed   on  this 
yet  under  the  restriction  of  conforming  to  the  jejune   and   ua«k^| 
movements  of  the  foreign  composers.     I  presume  much  of  the  priori 
harmony  of  all  these  ancient  tunes  is  now  lost,  by  additions,  wiifi9l 
and  transpositions.  J 

This  version  is  said  to  be  coHferred  with  the  Ebrue.  B«t  1 1^| 
clined  to  think,  that  the  translation  was  altogether  made  fivwH 
vulgate  text,  either  in  Latin  or  English.  H 

It  is  evident  that  the  prose  psalms  of  our  liturgy  virete  chieflyfll 

suited  and  copied,  by  the  perpetual  assumption  of  their  won^^H 

combinations :  many  of  the  stanzas  are  literally  nothing  more  Uii^l 

prose-verses  put  into  rhyme.    As  thus,  j 

Thus  were  they  stained  with  the  workes 

Of  their  owne  filthic  way  ;  | 

And  with  their  owne  inventions  did 

A  whoring  go  astray.    [PSALM  cvL  3S.3 

1  P08VS,  Lond.  1647.  auod.  p.  49.  J 

*  See  this  nwuct  traced  with  igxA  dcill  and  octuncy  by  Hnrldaik  lIisT.  M9K  S.^  I 
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Whyttingham,  however,  who  had  travelled  to  acquire  the  literature 
then  taught  in  the  foreiijn  universities,  and  who  joined  in  the  transla- 
tion of  Co  verdalc's  IJiblc,  was  undoubtedly  a  scholar,  and  an  adept  in 
the  Hebrew  Iani;ua;;c. 

It  is  certain  that  every  attempt  to  clothe  the  sacred  Scripture  in 
verse,  will  have  the  effect  of  misrepresenting  and  debasing  the  dignity 
of  the  original.  But  tliis  general  inconvenience,  arising  from  the 
nature  of  things,  was  not  the  only  difticully  which  our  vcrsitiers  of  tl'.e 
jisaltcr  had  to  encounter,  in  common  v.ith  all  other  writers  employed 
in  a  similar  task.  /Vllowing  for  the  state  of  our  language  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  appear  to  have  been  but  little  qualified 
cither  by  genius  or  accomplishments  for  poetical  composition.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  they  have  produced  a  translation  entirely  destitute 
of  elegance,  spirit,  and  propriety.  The  truth  is,  that  they  undertook 
this  work,  not  so  much  from  an  ambition  of  literary  fame,  or  a  con- 
sciousness of  abilities,  as  from  motives  of  piety,  and  in  compliance 
with  the  cast  of  the  limes.  I  presume  I  am  communicating  no  very- 
new  criticism  when  I  observe,  that  in  ever)-  part  of  this  translation  we 
arc  disgusted  with  .a  languor  of  versification,  and  a  w.int  of  common 
prosody.  The  most  exalted  effusions  of  thanksgiving,  and  the  most 
sublime  imageries  of  the  divine  majesty,  are  lowered  by  a  roUness  of 
conception,  weakened  by  frigid  interpiilations,  and  di^ligured  by  a 
poverty  of  phraseology.  Thomas  IK)pki:is  ctpostulates  with  the  deity 
in  these  ludicrous,  at  least  trivial,  expressions. 

Why  doost  withdraw  c  thy  hand  aback, 

And  hide  it  in  thy  lappc .' 
O  plucke  it  out,  and  be  not  slack 

To  give  thy  foes  a  rappc'  I 

What  writer  who  wished  to  diminish  the  might  of  the  supreme 
Being,  and  to  expose  the  style  and  sentiments  of  Scripture,  could  have 
done  it  more  skilfully,  than  by  making  Uavid  call  upon  God,  not  to 
lonsuitif  his  oit-mus  by  an  irresistible  blow,  but  to  give  them  a  rap  ? 
Although  some  shadow  of  an  apology  m.iy  be  suggested  for  the  word 
rap,  th.il  it  h.-id  not  then  acquiral  its  present  burlesque  acccpLttion, 

1  Ps  lixiv.  ij.  P«h.ir«  th;  >.  r-e  i- s'.ft  ni.i, ;.  iiii;.r<i\rj  inlhe  tr.nn-lati.in'f '.in;  Jjmci 
I  ,  »lio  kcriiu  to  hjve  ic-lJ  rn-irrlv  un  t.\<-  iM^i'Z  <f  n*j»  arUAJra^ltit  tiju  lut  liuiu 
Jkj/tJt  w  hich  he  luk  cA|ire»>cd  in  1  lt<iikiu*s  Quaxwr. 

Why  J.wl  ih.m  lhu»  »ith.!r.i.v  ihy  hand,  F.ven  ihy  right  hinil  rc;tr»ine? 

Out  i>f  ihy  Ixx'Hi,  f  r  our  iji.J,  I>ra»e  hackc  ihc  N.<:nc  a:;ainc! 

In  another  'Hn.-.i  he  ha»  rr*'*<r\cj  Hophin't    rhyracs   and  expletives,    and.    if  po**ii>Ic, 
lowered  h.i  Lui,;ua^e  .ind  cA..cnccs.     P^  \xxtv.  i. 

Oh  »hy.  our  (li-d,  f.T  evermore  Hast  ihou  neslected  u%? 

Why  rm.Wi  l!iy  »rj!h  a^aiiul  the  theep  Of  thine  uwnc  |a>lure  M«  t 

Here  he  h.'><rl.ici1rdis''-ayed  the  (nt.<^i'«f<r  Cod'i  wraib,  which  *jW/.-»  in  H>i'Uni    The 
particle  /ijwi  wa%  never  m  d>.lin^ii^he<l  and  dii;nified.     And  tc  a  hard  to  «av.v^'^  V* 
nuje\:y  should  rhu^e  to  uukc  the  aiviue  iaUipuika  <Mtf£ra  mlMX>!baabiirn,«>u^u.v^'A 
Kcucd  by  the  original. 

A.! 
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or  the  idea  of  .\  petty  ] 
which  the  practice  or  | 
covenant  with  the  Jcwi 
catcd  on  aiiy  consider! 

For  wh>-, 
To 

Nor  is  there  jp^catcr  tli 

Confou™ 
And 

And  nt 
So, 

The  psalmist  says,  ^ 
'  which  comclh  forth  at 
comparison  of  the  sunj 
Jewish  cusiom,  was  usl( 
state,  preceded  by  ton 
tlie  passage.    [Ps.  xix.' 

In  them 
A 

^Vho  hi 
Dot! 

The  translator  had  1 
which,  e\'cn  in  the  sen 
the  comparison.  But 
nothing  more  than/ra 
description  by  an  irap< 
tion  of  the  most  impot 

The  miraculous  ma 
wilderness  in  their  d 
omnipotence,  is  thus  il 
'  thou  wcntcst  forth  b^ 
'  wilderness :  the  earths 
'of  God  ;  even  as  Sin<| 
*  IS  the  God  of  Israeli 
'thine  inheritance,  anfl 
*of  God  are  twenty  tho 
•£s  among  iliem,  as  inj 
represented  these  greaj 

Whenth( 
Thci 

And  broJ 
IV/ti 

The  carti 
HfOt. 
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The  mount  Sinai  shookc  in  such  sorte, 
As  it  would  cUave  in  sundtr. 

Thy  heritage  with  drops  of  rain  Abundantly  was  washt. 

And  if  so  be  it  barren  was,  By  thcc  it  was  refresht. 

Cod's  army  is  two  millions.  Of  warriours  good  and  strong. 

The  Lord  also  in  Sinai       Is  present  them  among.    [Ps.  Ixviii.  7.  seq.J 

If  there  be  here  any  merit,  it  arises  solely  from  preserving  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  prose  version.  And  the  translator  would  have  done 
better  had  he  prcscn'cd  more,  and  had  given  us  no  feeble  or  foreign 
enlargements  of  his  own.  He  has  shown  no  independent  skill  or 
cnerg)-.  When  once  he  attempts  to  add  or  dilate,  his  weakness 
appears.  It  is  this  circumstance  alone,  which  supports  the  two  follow- 
ing well-known  stanzas*. 

The  Lord  descended  from  above. 

And  bowde  the  heavens  high ; 
And  underneath  his  feet  he  cast 

The  darkncsse  of  the  skie. 

On  Cherubs  and  on  Cherubims 

Full  roiallic  he  rode  ; 
And  on  the  wingcs  of  all  the  windcs 

Came  flying  all  abrodc.    [I's.  xviii.  9,  10.] 

Almost  the  entire  contexture  of  the  prose  is  here  literally  transferred, 
unbroken  and  without  transposition,  allowing  for  the  small  deviations 
necessarily  occasioned  by  the  metre  and  rhyme.  It  may  be  said,  that 
the  translator  has  testified  his  judgment  in  retaining  so  much  of  the 
original,  and  i)roved  he  was  sensible  the  pass.-igc  needed  not  any 
adventitious  ornament  Out  wliat  may  seem  here  to  be  judgment  or 
even  taste,  I  fear,  was  want  of  expression  in  himself.  He  only  adopted 
what  was  almost  ready  done  to  his  hand. 

To  the  disgrace  of  sacred  music,  s.icred  poetr>',  and  our  established 
worship;  these  psalms  siill  continue  to  be  sung  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  certain,  h.id  they  been  mure  poetically  translated,  they 
would  not  have  been  acceptable  to  the  common  people.  Yet  however 
they  may  be  allowed  to  scr\'c  the  pur(X)ses  of  private  edification,  in 
administering  spiritual  consolation  to  the  manufacturer  and  mechanic, 
as  they  arc  cxtrinsii:  to  the  frame  of  our  liturgy,  and  incompatible 
with  the  genius  of  our  service,  there  is  perhaps  no  impropriety  in  wish-  ' 
ing,  that  they  were  remitted  and  restrained  to  that  church  in  which 
they  sprung,  and  with  whose  character  and  constitution  they  seem  so 
aptly  to  correspond.  Wh.ticvcr  estimation  in  point  of  composition 
the)'  might  have  attracted  at  their  first  appearance  in  a  ruder  age,  and 
however  instrumental  they  might  have  been  at  the  infancy  of  the  ro- 
fonnation  in  weaning  the  minds  of  men  from  <ik»  ^v*>ak,\\V».^  tB\. 


740  INCOMPATIOtUTV 

these  consideraticms  a 
mcnt  for  ilicir  being  rt 
and  the  growing  refine 
Ictc  .and  contctnpliblc. 
lor  its  poetry,  in  the  re 
lias  contracted  the  air  i 
in  proportion  as  good  I 
inspired  only  disgust  •  | 
Francis  I..  thc>'  sccmoj 

It.  ;.xiv.  a 

these  obji 
till  inisc  this< 

tol.  ■  inlclligibi 

rliaioo.     liut,  to  say  I 
arbitrary  corrections  hi 
known  words,  the  tcxttl 
was,  h.is  been  destroy* 
wcaU,  like  a  plain  old  ( 
antiquity,  h;ivc  Inst  iha 
which  they  derived  frc 
executed  with  pnidcne 
deavour  to  explain  ;  aa 
charaacr  of  writing,  an 
which  it  professes  to  n 
warrantable  and  incon( 
abominable  in  any  booV 
fidcnt,  that  were  Stei 
•  so  far  from  owning  wl 
'  cecd  n^^'ainst  the  inm 
It  is  certain,  that  this 
state,  by  ascertaining  Ij 
perhaps  undeservedly  d 
the  English  language,  ni 
mcnt  of  our  ancient  litt 
dcmning  the  practice  of 
be  understood  to  recoil 
reprobate  any  version  fl 
he  church.  | 

In  the  mean  lime,  m 
these  nicUical  psalms 
of  their  style,  it  should 
into  (lur  church  by  la' 
the  puritans,  and  aft< 
never  received  any  roy 
mihstaadmg  it  is  said 
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'  AU^WED  to  be  'sunj;  in  all  churches  of  all  the  people  together  before 
*  and  after  evetiinjj  prayer,  and  also  before  and  after  sermons:  and 
•moreover in  private  houses  for  their  godly  solace  and  comfort,  laying 
rt  all  ungodly  songs  and  ballads,  which  tend  only  to  the  nourish- 
of  vice  and  the  corrupting  of  youth.'  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Rti  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  our  ecclesiastical  reformation  began  to 
be  [ihictxl  (in  a  solid  and  durable  establishment,  those  English  divines 
i\  fled  from  the  superstitions  of  queen  Mary  to  Frankfurt  and 
,  where  they  had  learned  to  embrace  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
icrf,  from  an  abhorrence  of  catholic  ceremonies,  they  had  contracted 
'dislike  to  the  decent  appendages  of  divine  worship,  endeavoured, 
in  conjunction  with  some  of  tlic  principal  courtiers,  to  effect  an  abro- 
gation of  our  solemn  church  service,  which  they  pronounced  to  be 
iinlichristian  and  uncvangclical.  They  contended  that  the  metrical 
psalms  of  David,  set  to  plain  and  popular  music,  were  more  suitable 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and  abundantly  adequate  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  edification  :  and  this  proposal  they  rested  on  the  authority 
and  practice  of  Calvin,  between  whom  and  the  church  of  England  the 
breach  was  not  then  so  wide  as  at  present.  But  the  queen  and  those 
bishops  to  whom  she  had  delegated  the  business  of  super>'ising  the 
Jiturg>%  among  which  was  the  learned  and  liberal  archbishop  Parker, 
objected,  that  too  much  attention  liad  already  been  paid  to  the  Gcr- 
in-in  thcolog)'.  She  declared,  that  the  foreign  reformers  had  before 
Interposed,  on  similar  deliberations,  with  unbecoming  fonvardness  : , 
It  the  Common  Prayer  of  her   brother  Edward  had  been  once 

,  lo  quiet  the  scruples,  and  to  gnitify  the  cavils,  of  Calvin,  Uuccr, 

:ius.  She  was  therefore  invariably  determined  to  make  no 
mccssions  to  the  importunate  partisans  of  Gcncv.i,  and  pcrcrap- 
torily  decreed  that  the  choral  formalities  should  still  be  continued  in 
the  celebration  of  the  sacred  ofliccs.  [Canons  and  IXJUNCTIONS 
jlv,  1559.  Num.  xluc] 


SECTION    XLVL 


The  spirit  of  versifying  the  psalms,  and  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  at 

«v,..  i,/-,.JQning  of  the  reformation,  was  almost  as  epidemic  as  p.taim- 

William  Hunnis,  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel  under  Edward 

..ml  afterwards  chapel-master  to  queen  Eliz.ibcdi,  rcr- ' — '  i-'o 

n>c  many  select  psalms  ^vhich  tud  not  the  good  futim  >- 

A  ftora  oblivion  by  being  incorporated  into  Hopkins »  •..•u. '.nun, 

to  be  sung  in  the  royal  chapel.    They  wac  printed  in  1 530,  wUk 
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this  title,  '  Certayne  Pi 
'tlniwcn  furtli  into  Eq 
'ryght  honourable  s)Ti 

*  imprinted'.' 

1  know  not  if  amon j 
for  sin,  comprelundin^ 
They  arc  dcclicntcd  to  J 
to  the  gospel  he  muctiJ 
Syclncv  col!c?re  in  CanI 
si'  "\ 

ni\<      .  I'li 

nielic,  nith  uiu^icai  noil 
To  EiV  nothinj,'  nf  liis  RJ 

o  -i 

honcysucldes  and  his  il 
a  large  contributor  to  th 
will  lie  said  in  its  plnoi 
John  Hall,  or  Hawlc,  i 
and  autlior  of  many  tti 
'  out  of  the  provcrbcs  '. 

*  Scripture,  and  ccrtay 
'metre  by  John  HalP.' 
the  proverbs  had  beea' 
Tliomas  Stcmhold.  1 
siasticus  and  Sl  Paul' 
Hall  with  his  cotempi 
siouar)'  from  heaven  t 
a  set  of  metrical  visioi 
thusinsm,  and  the  purit 
in  opposition  to  our  scO 

William  BaldwTn,  oft 
MlRROUU  OF  MaGISXJ 

English  mceter  on  Ihik 
1549.     It  is  dedicated^ 


1  1  hnvc  aI'-o  seen  ItiinitU'ft^ 

'in  r;iL;'i.'i  III'  ir.-.'  irinlcd  bj* 
•    ■  '"=.  nt 


Si  ;  1  5*3-     John  I 

^  ■  i.  p.  3Qr.  ctu-l 

*  In  4tu      i  iiave  teen  al'-o  f 

WuhoM  dale,  or  name  uf  (jriuT' 


by  Francis  Seagar,  printed  by  VVillLarn  Scics  in 
notes,  and  dedicated  to  lord  Rasscl'. 
vkcr  also  versified  the  psalter  :  not  from  1- 

. ,  but,  eltlier  for  the  private  amuserm-n'.  ,c 

.  lijiious  exile,  or  that  the  people,  whose  p:  ly 

not  be  suppressed,  might  at  least  be  fui;  ..d 

proper  translation.     It  was  finished  in  1557.     And   a  feu-  year* 
Is  printed  by  Day,  the  archbishop's  printer,  in  qiMri".   v.jih 
title,  'The  whole  Psalter  translated  into  Enghiih  i  h 

ntayncth  an  hundredth  and  fifty  psaJmcs.  The  llrst  Qi ... ,  ...^.  .J. 
lupttiam  emnis  terra  deus,  psallife  ictpUnUr.  Ps.  14.  47.  Inv 
rinted  at  London  by  John  Dayc,  dwelling  over  Aldcrsgatc  bencadi 
'Saint  Martyn's.  Cum  privilcjjio  per  dcccnnium''.  Without  date  of 
the  printer*,  or  name  of  the  translator.  In  the  metrical  preface 
prefixed, he  tricstoremovc  theobjectionsofthosewhocensurcd  versifica- 
tions of  Scripture,  he  pleads  the  comforts  of  5U':n  '  'vment  to  the 
persecuted  theologist  who  suffers  voluntary  ban,  ,  nd  (iiui  dis- 
plays the  power  of  sacred  music 

The  psalmist  staydc  with  tuned  songe 

The  rage  of  myndes  ag-.ist, 
As  David  did  with  harpc  among 

To  Saule  in  fury  cast 

With  golden  stringcs  such  harmonie 

Mis  harpe  so  swccte  did  v.Tcst, 
That  he  relieved  his  phrencsie 

Whom  wicked  sprites  posscst'. 

Whatc^'Cr  might  at  first  have  been  his  design,  ft  is  ccrr—  •' -•  Va's 
version,  .\lthough  printed,  was  never  published  :  and  no;  ng 

til  "ly  of  liismetricaj  preface  above-:  ■■•>■ 

fv  itcn  to  shew  the  spiritual  cffic  :ns 

i:.  ad  in   which  he  directs  a  distinct  .iiid  .luJiljlc  mode  of 

cc.  iial  singing,  he  probably  suppressed  it,  becrrii'c  he  «.-iw 

that  the  practice  had  been  abused  to  the  pur|'  nd 

adopted  by  the  puritans  in  contradiction  to  th  or 

at  least  lliat  such  a  publication,  whatever  his  private  sentiments  might 
have  been,  would  not  have  suited  the  nature  and  dignity  of  his  high 
office  in  the  church.    Some  of  our  musical  antiquaries,  however,  hax-c 


>  .*: 


tKc  end    i*   a   r».-Tn 
'.!  tl>«t-.f      I'l.n.. 


t.vfe  of  Mu,  ita  WuiU  i 


I    U;***  Trum  lotil  'r 
the  cad  of  tlic  t-   ~ 


■  rJi. 
It 


•  lie 


Ye  tonct  ao  nin;  yc  <oanc«  all. 

\'a  wpifaaaH  mrndo  twl  tHiur  caQ 


■lie  laaiai 
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justly  conjectured,  that  the  n;  chbisliop,  who  was  skilled  in  IBURC,  mi. 
had  fon-nerly  fountlcd  a  music-school  in   his  college  of  StoWe  Cte, 
intended  these  psalms,  whkh  are  adapted  to  complicated  tuttct  of  twr 
parts,  probably  constrjcti:d  by  himself  and  here  given  in  force,  Iwihs 
use  of  cathedrals  ;  at  a  time,  when  compositions  in  comnterpoini  nir:. 
uncommon  in  the  church,  and  when  that   part  of  our  choir 
called  the  motet  or  andicni,  ivhich  admits  a  more  artificial  o 
harmony,  and  which  is  recommended  and  allowed  in  queen  L ! 
earliest  ecclesiastical  injunctions,  was  yet  almost  unkftown,  or  .,«ji  - 
a  verj'  imperfect  state.     Accordingly,  aJtlioogh   the   direction  is  at 
quite  comprehensible,  he  orders  many  of  them    to   be  «un:j  hf  ik- 
recfiir  clwri,  or  chanlor,  and  the  giiur,  or   choir,  alternately.   Tbi 
at   least   he    had    a   taste  for  music,    wc    niay    concltidc    from  ill 
following  not    inelegant  scale    of  modulation,  prefixed    to    hh  (^  I 
tunes  above-mentioned. 

'  The  nature  of  the  evcht  tukes. 

The  first  is  mekc,  devout  to  sec. 

The  second  sad,  in  raaiesty  : 

The  third  doth  mge,  and  roughly  brayth. 

The  fourth  doth  fawne,  and  ilaltry  plajth  : 

Tlie  fifth  deligth,  and  laugheth  the  more. 

The  sixth  bewaylcth,  it  wepeth   full  sore. 

The  seventh  tredcth  stoute  iji  frovvari-J  mf-.» 
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He  forili  brought  me  :  in  libcrtic, 
To  wiitcrsi  delicate. 

My  soulc  and  hart  :  he  did  convart, 

To  mc  he  Uicwth  the  jiaih  : 
Of  right  wisncss  :  in  holiness, 

His  name  such  vcrtuc  hath. 

Yea  though  I  go  :  through  death  his  wo 

His  \ale  and  shadow  wyde  : 
I  fcnrc  no  dart :  with  n>e  thou  art 

With  rod  and  staffc  to  guide. 

Thou  shalt  provyde  :  a  table  wyde, 

For  me  against  thcyr  spite  : 
With  oyle  my  head  :  thou  hast  bcsprcd, 

My  cup  is  fuljy  dight.    [Fol.  13.] 

id,  in  the  more  sublime  character,  a  part  of  the  eightecnlli  psolm, 
!ch  Stcrnhold  is  supposed  to  have  exerted  his  powers  most  suc- 
Sssfully,  and  without  the  interruptions  of  the  pointing  which  pcrliaps 
signed  for  some  rcgtilations  of  the  music,  now  unknowti. 

The  earth  did  shake,  for  feare  did  quake, 

Tlie  hills  thcyr  bases  shookc  ; 
Removed  they  were,  in  place  most  fayrc, 

At  God's  r)'ght  fcarfuU  looke. 

Darke  smoke  rose  to  hys  face  thercfro, 

Hys  mouthe  as  fire  consumdc. 
That  coales  at  it  were  kyndlcd  bright 

When  he  in  anger  fumdc. 

Tlie  heavens  full  lowe  he  made  to  bovver 

And  downc  dyd  he  ensue  ; 
And  darkness  great  was  undersetc 

His  feetc  in  elowdy  hue. 

lie  rode  on  hye,  and  dyd  so  flye, 

Upon  tlie  Cheruliins ; 
He  came  in  sight,  and  made  his  flight 

Upon  the  wyng  of  wyndcs. 

The  Lordc  from  heaven  sent  downe  his  leaven 

And  thundred  thence  in  ire  ; 
He  thunder  cast  in  wondrous  blast 

With  hayle  and  co.-Ucs  of  f>rc.    [Fol.  35.] 

lev    '                    'ce  of  spirit,  and  a  cli  '    '                       But  nn 

»C  V  :                          i.dly  for  this  species  1  i)C  found 

>  want  r.Kiliiv,  aaJ  in  general  to  have  been  unprivtiscJ  in  writing 

ri^1i«h  yr-r'-cf.     His  abilities   were  rfeslinrd  to  other  studies,  and 


■  ntsof  a  more    ■ 
:r\-pe,  Parkers 
ever  could  gam  a  sight  of  this  transiaiioa : 


pal  nature. 

I ,  after  a  d:\\\SwA  ^esa^ 
not "»  "a  extw  TcwwUwosA. 
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•  I. <  jjalms. 

'  other  farullics,  he  1 
'  yd  I  suppose  be  ha 
OXON,  i.  181.]  If  thi 
fear  wc  arc  (till  to  s< 
and  Ames*. 

■  '      ■  ■■•  c 
Ci  .till 

a  fcUovv^iiip  111  i;42 
printer  antl  prcaclicr 
'  w'lirre,  '..ly'.  Wnoil, 
'  11''^'  "^  pjc.icliing  in 
335]  1"  '550  he  p 
Vision,  but  wlili  the 
hclpin;:  forward  the 
Ujc  absurdities  of  po_ 
vnhiablc  or  useful,  ns 
tliusc  pciiccublc  phild 
literature.  His  puljii 
faction,  happily  co-uiM 
tion  :  and  his  shop  an 

I  'Pief*  U  n  mriricul  Enjtli 
r  »j»o,  which  Um  merit.    Sv 
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of  those  talents  which  qualified  him  for  captivating  the  attention  and 
"'"■•■"■  'i^'-  (Mssioiis  of  the  multitude,  under  queen  Eliz-ilicth  he  held 
iL-s  in  a  church,  whose  doctrines  and  polity  his  undisccming 
icndcncy  to  destroy.    He  transLited  into  popular  rhyme,  t>ot 
ly  the  psalter,  but  the  litany,  with  hymns,  all  which  he  pnmcd 
ther  in  1549.     In  the  same  year,  and  in  the  same  r  lie 

[blishcd  The  Voice  of  the  last  Trumpet  bln-ajit  by  the  s,  :  !. 

contains  twelve   several   lessons,  for  the  in  .r 

.  of  those  who  seemed  at  that  time  chielly  to  i.  j  : 

uiong  whom  he  enumerates  Uwd  priests,  scholars,  physittans, 
-nrs,    yeomen,    gentlemen,  magistrates,  and   women.      He  also 
■  abuses  of  his  age  in  31  epigrams,  first  printed  in  I55t. 
X\.  IS  are  placed  alphabcticilly.      In   his  first  alphabet  arc 

<y«,  Alehouses,  Alleys,  and  Almcshouses.  The  second.  Bailiffs, 
odt,  Beg-gars,  Bear-kiyting,  and  IlrawUrs.  They  display,  but 
without  spirit  or  humour,  the  reprehensible  practices  and  licentious 
manners  which  then  prevailed.  He  published  in  ijjt,  a  kind  of 
metrical  sermon  on  Pleasure  and  Pain,  Heaven  and  HcU.  Many  of 
these,  to  say  nothins  of  his  almost  innumerable  controversial  tracts  in 
prose,  had  repeated  editions,  and  from  his  own  press.  But  one  of  bis 
'    :      ...-  that  Lent  is  a  human  invention  and  a  ;  '  '  ;;s 

ics  notice  for  its  plan  :  it  is  a  Dialogue  !  :it 

bc-r.y.     J.  he  personification  of  Lent  is  a  bold  and  .1  ij.ilcctiy 
sopopeia.     In  an  old  poem  of  this  age  against  the  p,ipists, 
■written  by  one  doctor  William  Turner  a  physician,  bi:'  ts 

dean   of  Wells,  the  Mass,  or  mistress  MiSSA,  is  pcrs^  \o, 

ar:  '1  her  meretricious  trappings,  must  at  least  have  been  a 

rn  ical  figure'.     Crowley  likewise  wrote,  :intl  printed  in  t:Si, 

■  in^  manu:il,  TIU  Si/ioal  0/ I'erttie  ami  l  't, 

:5  a  translation  into  metre,  of  many  of  i  ,  jjc 

Latin  hymns  anciently  uslkI  by  the  catholics,  and  still  continuing  to 
retain  among  the  prolestants  a  degree  of  pijpul.irity.  One  of  these 
begins,  Jam  Lucis  orlo  syctere.  At  the  end  arc  pr-iyers  and  graces  in 
rhyme.  This  book,  which  in  Wood's  time  had  been  degrjidcd  to  the 
stall  of  the  ballad-singer,  and  is  now  only  to  be  found  on  the  sbdf  of 
ibc  antiquary,  was  intended  to  supersede  or  abolish  tlie  original  Latin 
hymns,  wiiich  were  only  offensive  because  they  were  in  Latin,  and 
which  were  the  recreation  of  scholars  in  our  universities  after  dinner 
on  festival  days.  At  an  archicpiscopal  visitation  of  Merton  collo|,'c  in 
Oxford,  in  the  )xar  1362,  it  was  a  matter  of  cnquir)-,  »■  '15 

superstitious  hynms  appointed  to  be  sung  in  the  Hall  .  .  j, 

were  changed  for  the  psalms  in  metre:  and  one  of  the  f«.lk>ws  is 
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COSINS,  ( 


accused  of  having 
Tc  Dcum  in  the  rcfei 
It  will  not  be  forci 
doctor  Cosins,  prcbca 
before  the  parliatncl 
usages  in  his  cMhcd 
worn  an  embroidered 
used  a  consecrated  kn 
vatcd  the  blue  cap  ai 
bishop  Hatfield's  torn 
which  was  decorated 
the  psalms  of  Stcrnhd 


Birr  among  the  theolo 
is  Christopher  Tyc,  a. 
musical  preceptor  to  p 
princesses  Mary  and 
organist  of  the  royal  d 
profession  of  music,  h< 
and  having  been  tana 
closely  connected,  nn4 
turo  would  be  more  i 
verse,  he  projected  a  I 
familiar  nu-trc.  It  ap] 
^-ersiflcd,  which  for  in; 
the  hands  of  a  translai 
mean  the  most  suscppi 
tamont,  would  have  bi 
eccletiiistical  stanza. 
kind  to  music,  was  si 
ever,  he  completed  on 
printed  in  1553,  by  Wii 
the  reader,  wlio  is  not  I 
pcnod,  will  liardly  be  s 
'Apostles  translated 
'  kingcs  most  excellent 

»  SltTpc's  rai-lxr,  a  n.  0 
ad  ctlii  n  35^ 
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Bd  one  of  ilic  Gentylincn  of  liys  gi  '  '!, 

ith  uolcs  lu  ftlic  cliajjltr  to  synyc  . 

icccswryc  for  siudciUes  afur  lU.-yr  biuilyc  lo  t'ylc   <- 
skc  for  all  christians  tliat  cannot  syngc,  to  rcaJc  ill  ij 

^^•godlyc  siorycs  of  iJic  lives  of  Christ  his  apostles.'     It  is  dcciicnicd  in 
Stc.'uliuld's  stanza,    'To   lac  vcrtuous   and  godlyc   learned    pryncc 
d  V'l.'  As  this  singular  dedication  contains,  not  only  anecdotes 
.-.;uthorand  his  work,  but  of  his  majesty's  eminent  attention  to 
Etudy  of  tlic  scripture,  and  of  his  skill  in  playing  on  the  lute,  I 
^  not  apologise  for  transcribing  a  few  dull  stanzas  ;  especially  as 
tljcy  will  also  scr\c  as  a  specimen  of  the  poet's  natisT  style  and  man- 
ner, uuconfincd  by  llic  fetters  of  translation. 

Your  Grace  may  note,  from  tyme  to  tyme^ 

That  some  doth  undertake 
Upon  the  Psalms  to  write  in  rymc, 

The  verse  plcsaunt  to  make  : 

And  some  doth  take  in  hand  to  wryte 

Out  of  the  Uooke  of  Kynges  ; 
Dccausc  they  se  your  Grace  dclyte 

In  suchc  like  godlyc  thyngcs'. 

And  last  of  all,  I  youre  poorc  man, 

Whose  doinges  arc  full  base. 
Yet  glad  to  do  the  best  I  can 

To  give  unto  your  Grace, 

Have  thought  it  good  now  to  rccyte 

The  stories  of  the  Actes 
Even  of  the  Twelve,  as  Luke  doth  wryte, 

Uf  all  ihuir  worthy  factcs. 

Unto  the  text  I  do  not  ad, 

Tor  nolhyng  talcc  awayc ; 
And  though  my  style  be  gios  and  bad, 

'i'hc  iniih  pcrceyvc  ye  may.—      — 

My  calls  ngc  is  anoUicr  waye. 

Your  Grace  shall  herein  fynds 
iiy  notes  set  forth  to  syngc  or  playe, 

To  recreate  the  myndc. 

And  though  they  be  not  curious*. 

Hut  for  the  Idler  luetc  ; 
Yc  shall  them  fyndc  harmonious, 

And  ckc  plcasaunt  and  swetc. 

)  o'.u.^  uiuii.uch  singing  the  AcTs  OF  THE  Al'OSTLES  in  verse  tj 


I  r..TVi  c    •iv».    tliat    •  ^tciiiliu'.! 


^t    p»i!ii 


rir»t  (■•(  i.;< 


I K  '-<7  tI*'b  «iKt  UBiMnoiu  :  the  e>uliU>(wA  di^ncxn  ot  vVuk  wm  « 


ry> 


TTBt  At 


b'ti  lute,  is  a.  royal 
proceeds, 

That 

Yoi 

In  stedi 
Thi 

So  shall 
In 

liis  law( 
In  J 

And  eke 
No 

Your  sui 
The 

*Th>-lyl 
'As 

'Tlioud 
•As 

From  this  sample  o 
hastily  predetermine, ' 
able  decorations  to  1 
There  is  as  much  eleg 
stanzas  of  the  foiirtecl 
which  1  shall  ihercfon 

It  chnun 
Asd 

Togcihc^ 
Tb^ 

Where  tt 
God' 

That  so  I 
T^l 

'Doctor  Tyc's  ACTS  j 
royal  chapel  of  Edwa 
impropriety  of  the  dej 
to  have  been  perceive 
age.     This   circumsta 
seasonable  effect,  of  tu 
more  rational  system  j 
lectcd  from  the  prose 
of  the  reign  of  Klizabe 
tricatc  mubic  was  wanti 
brated  Tallis  and  a  fev 
not  only  justly  suppa 
tmcieat  dioral  mclodyJ 
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lony,  expression,  contrivance,  and  general  eftect,  aic  .illowcd  to  be 
perfect  models  of  Ihc  genuine  ecclesiastic  style.     Fuller  informs  us, . 
that  Tyc  'n-as  the  chief  restorer  of  the  toss  which  the  music  of  tju 
church  had  sustained  by  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries'.     Tyc  ah 
appears  to  have  been  a  translator  of  Italian.    T/u  History  o/yuslag 
Mui  Tiaversari  translated  out  of  Italiatt  into  Kn^lish  by  C.  T.  pcr-^ 
lups  Christopher  Tyc,  was  printed  at  London  in  1 369'. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  pursue  any  farther  the  mob  of  rclific 
tbymers,  who,  from  principles  of  the  most  unfei^cfl  piety,  devoutly 
laboured  to  darken  the  lustre,  and  enervate  the  force,  of  tlie  divine  ' 
pages.  .And  perhaps  I  have  been  already  too  prolix  in  examining  a 
species  of  poetry,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which  even  impoverishc 
prose  ;  or  rather,  by  mixing  tlie  style  of  prose  with  vcrsc.fand  of  verse 
with  prose,  destroys  the  character  and  effect  of  Ixith.  But  in  san'cy- 
inn  the  general  course  of  a  species  of  literature,  absurdities  as  well  as 
fKcllcncies,  the  weakness  and  the  vigour  of  the  human  i.  1 1 

PBkrc  their  historian.     Nor  is  it  unplcasing  to  trace  and  to  cm  cj 

those  strange  incongruities,  and  false  ideas  of  perfection,  which 
various  times,  cither  affectation,  or  caprice,  or  fashion,  or  opinion, 
prejudice,  or  ignorance,  or  enthusiasm,  present  to  the  conceptions  of 
men,  in  the  shape  of  truth. 

I  must  not,  however,  forget,  that  Edward  VI.  is  to  be  ranked  among 
tie  religious  poets  of  his  own  reign.     Fox  has  published  his  mctrica 
instructions  concerning  the  cucharist,  addressed  to  sir  Antony  Saia 
Lcger.     Bale    also    mentions  his  comedy  called    the    \VllOR£   OF ' 
Bauvlox,  which   Holland  the  hcroologist,    who  perhaps  had  never 
seen  it,  and  knew  not  whether  it  was  a  play  or  a  b.illjd,  in  vers 
or  prose,  pronounces  to  be  a  most  elegant  performance.    [HtKOulA>0 
p.  27.]     Its  elegance,  with  some,  will  not  perhaps  apologise  or  aton 
for  its  subject  :  and  it  may  seem  strange,  that  contoversial  ribaldr 
should  luive  been  suffered  to   enter  into   the  education  of  a  gre4 
monarch.     But  the  genius,  habits,  and  siiu.ition,  of  his  age  should  ' 
considered.     The  rcfoimation  was  the  great  political  topic  ' 
Intricate  discussions  in  divinity  were  no  longer  <. ' 

^namriu,  U.  s^.    Tollift  h««  mentlnnrvt,  »>  ili«  Iv^nliif  of  the  t«ixn  of  Ft 
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tlie  schools  or 
a«  importance,  i 
ibc  general  ntti 
spiritual  tyranny,  rclli 
suffered,  .ind   with 
These  feelings  were 
spirit  of  innovali 
tlic  bounds  of  tnil 
chitllitions,  whicl 
appear  eccentric  and 

\Vc  «ho  live  at  a 
between  popcr>-  and  pi 
pcacc.nbly   establish 
find  philosophy,  arc  a 
and  iinwoiiliy  the  cti 
and  c\;unpIo  in  the  yo( 
sary,  while  the  rcff'tniS 
preceptors,  to  impress  ( 
pies  of  Rome,  and  a  | 
seemed  likely  to  preS 
letters,  and    his    scrioi 
endeavours  to  cultivaM 
theology,  which  wns  noj 
jind    other  amiable 
Edward  in  an  cminei 
partiality  which  yout 
excited    by    cxpcctatii 
liberty    secured   to   a 
in  dictntin;;  his  pane] 

The  new  setllemeni 
judiccs  of  the  most  inl 
state  of  contention,  am 
the  people,  excited  so 
lads  and  the  stat;e,  w 
the  papal  and  protest 

The  Ballad  of  Li 
BANDMAN,  written  in 
spirit,  and  supports  a 
another  written  about 
English  Bible,  the  vi 
[Percy  Ball.  ii.  102.] 
PL0^VMAN,  with  the 
now  was  not  uncommi 

Strj'pc  has  printed 
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1550,  which  is  a  lampoon  against  the  new  preachers  or  gospellers,  r»ot 
very  elegant  in  its  allusions,  and  in  Skclton's  style.  The  anonjinous 
satirist  mentions  with  applause  Mayster  Hug^arde,  or  Miles  Hoggard, 
a  shoemaker  of  London,  and  who  wrote  several  virulent  pamphlets 
against  the  reformation,  which  %vere  made  important  by  extorting 
laboured  answers  from  several  eminent  divines*.  He  also  mentions  a 
nobler  Clarke,  whose  learned  Baladin  defence  of  the  holy  Kyrke  had 
triumphed  over  all  the  raillery  of  its  numerous  opponents*.  The  same 
industrious  annalist  has  also  preser\-ed  A  song  on  bishop  Latimer,  in 
the  octave  rhyme,  by  a  poet  of  the  same  pcrsuation'.  And  in  the 
catalogue  of  modem  English  prohibited  books  delivered  in  1542  to 
the  parish  priests,  to  the  intent  that  their  authors  might  be  discovered 
and  punished,  there  is  the  Burying  of  the  Mass  in  English  rilhtn^. 
But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  make  full  and  formal  collection  of 
these  fugitive  religious  pasquinades,  which  died  with  their  respective 
controversies. 

In  the  year  1 547,  a  proclam.ition  was  published  to  prohibit  preach* 
ing.  This  was  a  temporary  expedient  to  suppress  the  turbulent 
harangues  of  the  catholic  ministers,  who  still  composed  no  small 
part  of  the  parochial  clcp^' :  for  the  court  of  augumentations  took 
care  perpetually  to  supply  the  vacant  benefices  with  the  disincorporated 
monks,  in  order  to  exonerate  the  exchequer  from  the  payment  of  their 
annuities.  These  men,  both  from  inclination  and  interest, 
and  hoping  to  restore  the  church  to  its  ancient  orthodoxy  and 
opulence,  exerted  all  their  powers  of  declamation  in  combating  the 
doctrines  of  protestantism,  and  in  alienating  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  the  new  doctrines  and  refonncd  rites  of  worship.  Being  silenced 
by  authority,  they  had  recourse  to  the  stage :  and  from  the  pulpit 
removed  their  polemics  to  the  play-house.  Ihcir  farces  became  more 
successful  that  their  scnnons.  The  people  flocked  c.ngcrly  to  the 
play-house,  when  ilcprivcd  not  only  of  their  ancient  pageantries, 
but  of  their  pastor.il  tliscourses,  in  the  church.  Archbishop  Cranmcr 
and  the  protector  Soincrsct  were  the  chief  objects  of  these  dramatic 
invectives'.  At  length,  the  same  authority  which  h.nd  checked  the 
preachers,  found  it  expedient  to  control  the  players  :  and  a  new  pro- 
clamation, which  I  think  has  not  -yet  api)eared  in  the  history  of  the 
Britiah  drama,  was  promulgated  in  the  following  terms.  [Dat.  3.  Edw. 
vi.  Aug.  8.]  The  inquisitive  reader  will  obscr\'e,  that  from  this  instru- 
ment  plays  appear  to  have  been  long  before  a  general  and  familiar 

-  One  of  ihcte  r>'""  is  '  A  C  rfutati™  to  the  annrrr  of  >  wicked  hatla<l,'  printed  in  1550. 
Crtnilcy  al..vemcnti.  -if!  ^^r.  f.  '  .\  Coafiilation  of  MiIm  Uojcjrd't  n  icl.nl  lallad  mad*  «• 
'ilrfcni*  of  the  iranMiIni  i;'.i:^ti<  n  of  the  Sacmneot.'  Lcod.  i54tL  oct. 

'S:iTpe,  Kccu  MrM.  ii  Aiirxt>.  L  p.  34. 

SlbitL  vol  i-  AUTNn.  a!iv.  11.  iit. 

<l!ur.iet.  Hut.  RiulI  i  Kic.  Nom.  ¥»tI  p.  13% 

•tuII,CilAiu»HiST<.r.Y  li.vu.CenL  xri  p.  jyx 
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species  of  cntertainti 
but  in  the  great  toi 
present  sense,  was  c 
interludes  arc  forbidi 
'  great  munbcr  of  Ui 

*  and  Playes  as  w 
'  the  realm,  doe  for  t 
'  matters  tending  to  i 
'  and  laws ;  wh-'rcufK 
'much    di  if 
'the  Kin^.  j 
'uncle  Edward  liukrt 
'Counccll,   straighth" 
'  Majesties  subjects, 

'  from  llic  ninth  day 
'  All-saints  next  o 

♦  IN  THE  English 

•  logi;e,  or  other 


■-J 


tokuivc  p;ii<jV\!i,  ■( 

iigioDtban  aii\  lij 

which  I  Am  ^■-'  r\ 

_/ryr,-^  or  frlnr  .  , 

^/%'ft:     This  Ij  :.._  :..,.,  U 

Xtwostj 
PrcAcbd 

Willi  us  rrasm 

And  to  outi 

Where  txQ  go(^ 

In  another  place,  the  ok 

And  I  wytl 
The  f.evcn  I 
As  Dorbel, 
The  Mauri 

Hcnricus  <I4 
ArUtotlc,  at 
Wilh  the 


i  Holiday  I. 
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'  or  private  within  this  realm,  upon  pain,  that  whosoever  shall  PLAY  in 
'  Enolish  any  such  Pi.av,  Enterlude,  Dialogue,  or  other  Matter 
'shall  suffer  imprisonment,  or  other  punishment  at  the  pleasure  of  his' 
*  Majcstie'.'  But  when  the  short  date  of  this  proclamation  expired, 
the  reformers,  availing  themselves  of  the  stratagems  of  an  enemy, 
attacked  the  papists  with  their  own  weapons.  One  of  the  comedies 
on  the  side  of  reformation  still  remains*.  But  the  wTiter,  while  his  own 
religion  from  its  simple  and  impalpable  form  was  much  less  exposed  to 
the  ridicule  of  scenic  exhibition,  has  not  taken  advantage  of  that  op- 
portunity which  the  papistic  ceremonies  so  obviously  afforded  to  bur- 
lesque and  droller)-,  from  their  visible  pomp,  their  number,  and  their 
absurdities  :  nor  did  he  perceive  an  effect  which  he  might  have  turned 
to  use,  suggested  by  the  practice  of  his  catholic  antagonists  in  the 
drama,  who,  by  way  of  recommending  their  own  superstitious  solemni- 
ties, often  made  them  contemptible  by  theatrical  representation. 

This  piece  is  entitled,  Ah  Enttrlude  called  LUSTV  JLTENTUS :  lively 
describing  ttte  Frail  tie  of  youth  :  of  Nature  prone  to  Vyce:  by  Grace 
and  Good  Councell  traynable  to  vertu<?.  The  author,  of  whom  nothing 
more  is  known,  was  one  R.  Wevcr,  as  appears  from  the  colophon. 
'  Finis,  quod  R.  Wcvcr.  Imprinted  at  London  in  Paulcs  churchc  yardc 
'  by  Abraham  Vcle  at  the  signc  of  the  Lambe.'  Hypocrisy  is  its  best 
character :  who  laments  the  loss  of  her  superstitions  to  the  devil,  and 
recites  a  long  catalogue  of  the  trumpery  of  the  popish  worship  in  the 
metre  and  manner  of  Skelton*.  The  chapter  and  verse  of  Scripture 
arc  often  announced  :  and  in  one  scene,  a  personage,  called  Cou'S 
MERCYFULL  I'KOMISES,  citcs  Ezckicl  as  from  the  pulpit. 

Tlie  Lord  by  his  prophet  Eickicl  saycth  in  this  wise  playnlye. 

As  in  the  xxiii  chapter  it  doth  appcre  : 

Be  converted,  O  ye  ciiiUren,  &c.  [Ibid.  p.  159.] 

From  this  interlude  we  learn,  that  the  young  men,  which  was  natural 
were  eager  to  embrace  the  new  religion,  and  that  the  old  were  unwill- 
ing to  give  up  those  doctrines  and  modes  of  worship,  to  which  they 
had  been  habitually  attached,  and  had  paid  the  most  implicit  and 
reverential  obedience,  from  their  childhood.  To  this  circumstance  the 
devil,  who  is  made  to  represent  the  Scripture  as  a  novelty,  attributes, 
the  destruction  of  his  spiritual  kingdom. 

The  old  people  would  belcvc  stil  in  my  lawcs, 
But  the  yonger  sort  lead  them  a  contrary  way ; 
They  w)ll  not  belevc,  they  playnly  say. 

I  Fuller,  >bi(!.  p,  391.    Stat,  t,  y  Edw.  tl  A.b  >S48.    GiU.  Coa  L  ^  «6i.  adit  ijSl. 

■  Gilt.  Cod.  t.  p.  191.  cdis.  tjti. 

*Hjnkin«'<Ou>  PiAT»,L  p.  13s 

•  Sale's  Thus  Lawu  atx>t  cin:uuiiiMd,  Sicx.  D-t. 

Htn  ha**  I  piayu  (7iuM«,  Bc<h  hronclici,  1i««iJ—>m4vi»»wk 

WiihMch  utbt  people  wyooM  Uato  idstelrje,  (tc 
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In  old  tr.idit 
Out  they  wyllj 

The  <lcvil  tlipn,  in 
Hyjjocrisy.  v 
and  s;iys  lb.  |i( 

iin<3»,  [  1  bid.  14).]  <<  (ilifl 
put  Intn  flic  mfuith  nf  | 
.11)  'll 

the,  ,  ! 

had  better  been  suppr) 

The  wcH 
Since  chi 
Now  cvd 
The  fatli 

1;  iv;t5  anicinpthcrc( 
and  iJic  tinleamcd  then 
tures  and  to  debate  th 
lo^icnl  speculation.  1 
opcniiij;  and  close  of 
[Ibid,  p,  t2i.  153.] 

The  protcslants  col 
has  Lxhibilcd  a  remoi 
sidcnt  of  the  North,  r 
*  sons,  to  the  number  ( 
'  to  be  servants  of  sir 
'  on  tlicir  sleeves,  have 
'  Ing  ccrt.iln  Plays  and, 
Philip,  and  the  formali 
or  players,  who  were  < 
iir  badge. 

When  the  Englub  ij 
.after  its  suppncssion  U) 
from  the  sl.ige;  and 
bxllads,  farces,  .nnd  int 
and  it  was  again  enact 
fcitures,  should  .ibusc  t 
'songs  or  rimes.'  [An| 
the  year  1542,  before  t& 
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tUbcr.il  ciiablisliment,  yet  when  men  had  begun  to  discern  and 

»balc  many  of  the  impostures  of  popery,  it  bccarac  an  object 

he  legislature  to  curb  the   bold  and  seditious   spirit  of  popular 

ir>'.     No  sooner  were  the  Scriptures  translated  and  permitted  in 

jb»h,  tJian  they  were  brought  upfin  the  stage :  they  were  not  only 

lintcrpretcd  and  misunderstoTd  by  the  multitude,  but   profaned  or 

Jcsquctl  in  comedies  and  mummeries.     Effcctunlly  to  restrain  these 

lies,  Hciirj',  who  loved   to  create  a  subject  for  persecution,  who 

ninoiily  proceeded  to  disannul  what  he  had  just  conl'irmcd,  and  who 

ad  that  a  freedom  of  enquiry  tended  to  shake  his  i  '    ■:- 

wcy,  framed  a  law,  that  not  only  Tyndale's  Engli  U 

I  printed  English  commentaries,  expositions,  annotauoiij,  ilcfcotts, 

blies,  and  scniions,  whether  orthodox  or  heretical,  which  it  had  oc- 

^oncd,  should  be  utterly  abolished  ;  but  that  the  kingdom  s!)i)uld 

be  purgcii  and  cleansed  of  all  religious  plays,  interludes,  rhymes, 

ads,  and  songs,  which  are  equally  pestiferous  and  noyiomt  to  the 

tec  of  the  church'. 

lenry  appears  to  have  been  piqued  as  an  author  and  at!  i 

jing  the  clause  concerning  his  own  INSTITUTION  OF  A  i iS 

MAN,  which  had  Ijccn  treated  with  the  same  sort  of  ridicule.  Yet 
I  fmdcr  the  general  injunction  of  suppressing  all  En{;lish  books  on  rcll- 
I  jE*oa)s  subjects,  he  formally  excepts,  among  others,  sotnc  not  properly 
nij  to  that  class,  sucli  as  the  Castlkulrv  Tai.ES,  the  works  of 
r  and  Gower,  Croxicles,  and  STORIES  OK  MENS  LIVES,  f  Ibid. 
,  Axlic  vn.]    There  is  also  an  exception  added  about  ;  '  '    '    ,,■ 

\  CMiJv-  are  ajlowcd  which  were  called  MORAr.lTIKS,  or  p.  ■, 

ictcr  and  action,  'for  the  rel>  '  f 

lo  setting  forth  of  virtue.'    Mv?  i 

ix.]    The  reservr.tiuns  which  fonov,,con>..  i" 

'  nglish  HiMc,  which  w.i?  permitted,  nre  ■  ■ 


it  reap  advantage,  but  which  threatened  to  1? 
Lhout  some  degrees  of  restriction.    It  isabsoIll.^^ 
be  read  or  expounded  in  the  church.  The  lord  chancellor,  i 
of  the  house  of  commons,  ciptaines  i>f  the  stwrx,  justices  ol 
and  recorders  of  cities,  may  <|uotc  passages  to  enforce  i 

t -r  has  been  (ta-iisloined.    A  nobleman  or  gem! 

:  house,  ordmrds,  or  garden,  yet  quietly,  and  v 
1  order.'    .\  merchant  also  '  '  " 

iimmon  people,  who  had 


itiX-  Ann.  Ml  1S>    Heor.  VIIL  Cn^  L     TyaiUk't  ITiblc  *»  priiuecl  at  Parii  ijA 


7$8  ATTTSnT  ofJ 


in ;  ii 

of  iry  law,  11 

art  I  1  cry,  that  I 

Ui  ihc  dudi 

prill.  .,..■  . ...  pictjr,  at  l| 
read  a  book  which  was 
but  the  p.-irtial  distriba 
not  lonj;  remain.  Thij 
The  cl.iim  of  the  pcq 
bigotrj'i  the  prejudice,  i 

I  must  add  here,  in  i 
Intion  of  the  Rible,  wli 
into  tlic  is  sd 

has   trrr  .      ad  J 

Oil)  c  bL'cn  obi 

rcai  .1  at  the  fl 

our  native  Knjjlish  at  i 
many  Latin  words*. 

TTicsc  were  suggest! 
medium  by  the  translai 
into  our  common  spei 
readers  even  above 
appc:iTcd  in  English, 
than  we  now  imapnc^ 
the  innslation,  when 
their  nncicnt  ignoran 
EnRlish  phr.iscs,  many 
they  contained  an  i 


!:ave  ivn 
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the  common  tongue  ahordcd  no  correspondent  cxpressioits  of  sufficient 
energy.' 

To  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  belongs  Arthur  Kelton,  .1  n.ntivc  of 
Shropshire  or  Wales.  ?ic  wrote  the  Cronicle  OF  THE  IlRUTES  in 
English  verse.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  young  king,  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  general  patron  ;  and  was  printed  in  1 547'.  Wood  alloAvs 
that  he  was  an  able  antiquary  ;  but  laments,  that  he  '  being  wilhall 

*  poetically  given,  must  forsooth  write  and  publish  his  lucubrations  in 

*  verse  ;  whereby,  for  rhirae's  sake,  many  material  matters,  and  the 

*  due  timing  of  them,  are  omitted,  and  so  consequently  rejected  by 
'  historians  and  antiquarians.'  [Ath.  Oxon.  i.  73.]  Yet  he  h.is  not 
supplied  his  want  of  genealogical  and  historical  precision  with  those 
Strokes  of  poctrj-  which  his  subject  suggested  ;  nor  has  liis  imaj^i  na- 
tion been  any  impediment  to  his  accuracy.  At  the  end  of  his  Ciikon- 
ICLE  is  the  Glkealogy  of  the  Brutes,  in  which  the  pedigiee  of 
Edward  VI.  is  lineally  drawn  through  32  generations,  from  Osiris  the 
■first  king  of  Egypt.  Here  too  Wood  reproaches  our  author  for  his 
ignorance  in  genealogy.  But  in  an  heraldic  enquiry,  so  difficult  and 
■so  new,  many  mistakes  arc  pardonable.  It  is  pxtrciordinnn-  thnt  a 
WcJshiuan  should  have  carried  his  genealogical ; 

or  rather  should  have  wished  to  prove  that  lli.  vl. 

from  Osiris :  but  this  was  with  a  design  to  shew,  that  the  tgypiian 
mon.irch  was  the  original  progenitor  of  Brutus,  the  undoubted  founder 
of  Edward's  tamily.  Bale  says  that  he  wrote,  and  dedicated  to  sir 
"Willi-im  Herbert,  aftcrw.irds  carl  of  Pembroke,  a  most  elegant  pm-i ;,  .tI 
panegyric  on  the  Carobro-Britons.  [Bale,  xi.  97.)  But  Bale's  | 
and  censures  arc  always  regulated  according  to  the  religion  «.  ...»; 
authors  he  notices. 

The  first  Ch.vnson  a  goire,  or  Drinunc-ballad,  ot  any  merit, 
in  our  lan;iu.igc.  appeared  in  the  year  1 551.  It  has  a  vein  of  caseAnd 
faumoiii.     '     '      '-•  should  not  expect  to  b.ive  '  '  '      "he 

simple  'f  those  limes.     I  believe  I  s'l  r 

t;  ■  1  ihat  la  : 

li.  1  the  poctij  i 

40  a  CMivivi.l  .111''  ^. 

I  can;,  !c  meat. 

My  t: 
But  sure  i 

WiUi  h.i.i 
Though  I  go  !' 

I  nothing  am  :^  coU: 


drink 
.1  hood.  (A  monk.] 
■  no  care. 


I  stuiTc  my  skin  so  full  1 


Such  U(,  idi'i^'etina,  c- 

/('.•,  ifftUI^Ht*,  txl'l.i'nti.',   < 

_irr.  Ksr.vul.  I.  U  lji.pi  y,. 
1  Lond.  Ocb^ro.    Ft.  'la  ik- 


igr. 


■:liutit»l,wmmtm- 


;60     TBS  FIRST  DRt^ 

Of  jo 

Bncke  am 
naolk 
But,  bcilv,] 

11%  tk 

I    love   IV3  I 

And  i 
A  liulc  b^ 

MoclMJ 
No  Trost  t 

Can  B 
I  am  so  4 

Of  joj 
Backc  <rnm 

And  Tib  \ 

Loved 
Full  oft  di 

The  U 
Tlicn  doib 

liven  i 
And',  said 

'Oft 
Backe  am 

Now  let  t 

Even  : 
They  shaB 

Good' 
And  :il  go 

Or  hi 
God  save 

Whet 
Backc  am. 

This  song  opens  th( 
a  comedy,  written  an« 
at  Christ's  College  in 
is  said  to  have  been 
bably  was  a  member 
comedy  in  our  langu. 
Mystcrv'  nor  Morality,' 
disposition    of  plot, 
•writer  has  a  degree 
foonery,  but   is  often 
more   polished   age 
have  disgraced,  a   bei 
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that  a  learned  audience  could  have  endured  some  of  these  indcli* 
catc  scenes.  But  the  established  festh'ities  of  scholars  were  gross 
and  agreeable  to  their  general  habits  ;  nor  was  learning  in  that  age 
always  accompanied  by  gentleness  of  manners.  When  the  sermons 
of  Hugh  Latimer  were  in  vogue  at  court,  the  university  mij^'hl  be 
justified  in  applauding  Gammer  Curton's  needi.r 


SECTION     XLVIII. 

Truk  genius,  unscduccd  by  the  cabals  and  unalurmed  by  the  dangers 
of  faction,  defies  or  neglects  those  events  which  destroy  the  peace  of 
mankind,  and  often  exerts  its  operations  amidst  the  most  violent  com- 
motions of  a  slate.  Without  patronage  and  without  readers,  1  may 
add  without  models,  the  earlier  Italian  vsTitcrs,  while  their  country  was 
shook  by  the  intestine  tumults  of  the  Cuclfcs  and  Cuibeliiic.  continued 
to  produce  original  compositions  both  in  prose  an<f  ■:h  yet 

stand  unrivalled.     The  age  of  Pericles  and  of  the  Iv  in  rtar 

»»3S  the  same.     Careless  of  those  who  governed  or  dislurtj.  1. 1, 

and  superior  to  the  calamities  of  a  quarrel  in  which  two  mi„     .  1$ 

contended  for  ll>c  prize  of  universal  dominion,  Lucretius  wrote  his 
sublime  didactic  poem  on  the  system  of  nature,  Virgil  his  bucolics,  and 
Cicero  his  books  of  philosophy  The  proscriptions  of  Augustus  did 
not  prevent  the  progress  of  the  Roman  literature. 

In  the  turbulent  and  unpropitious  reign  of  queen  MaO'i  '^'hcn  con- 
irovasy  was  no  lonjjcr  contincd  to  speculation,  and  a  spiritual  warfare 
polluted  every  part  of  England  with  murders  miire  atrocious  than  the 
slaughters  of  the  most  bloody  civil  contest,  a  poem  was  planocd, 
although  not  fully  completed,  which  illuminates  with  no  common 
lustre  ih.at  interval  of  gross  darkness,  wh  ul 

Enrrlish  priotry  from  Surrey  to  Spenser,  >  •it 

^'  :  i:s. 

1  iTs  than  one  were  conccmcil  in  the  execution  of  this  piece: 

but  itk  primars-  inventor,  and  'ted    contributor,  was 

Tliinns  S.i.  U.  ii;..  the  first  lorxi  >i  tirst  carl  of  Dorset. 

period,  the  same  author  nTote  the  first  genuine 

—  h  I  &h.TJl  cunsidcr  in  its  proper  place. 

"  irn  at  lluckhurst,  a  principal  scat  of  his  ancient  and 

^ • in  the  p4rish  of  Withiam  In  Sussex.     Hi)  bitth  is 

jilaccd,  but  with  evident  Inaccuoc)-,  under  the  year  1536'.    At  lojst  it 

1  AnhhMln>;'  -  -U*;!,  in 
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should  be  pb  r 

staiuiing  in  Iv  a 

it  may  rcnsonably  be  co^ 
in  Ox/ord,     But  he  app 
bridge.    [Wood,  Ath.^ 
bccT"''  i-.l' V>ratcd  as  i 
lo\  .  which  I 

Iti!ii.i   4....,mc.     It  was] 
bcfavc  he  began  his 
initiated  in  the  study  : 
-which  cuuld  not  be  his  j 

the  ■  ■  ■"  '  K16,  1 

sp.  ,  by 

en'  Jiid   hoi 

he  -mplc  pad 

situsiicn^   iiid  cmplo/ 
abilities  having  acquira 
the  poet  v.;\s  soon  lost  ifl 
extinguished  the  mildd 
should  be  rcmetnbcrcdi 
of  an  artful  court,  that 
the  integrity  oi  a  prira 
an  apology  to  his  metn 
sintiations  of  a  rival  pat 
that  his  original  cicga 
forth,  in  the  exercise  ol 
fi-cqucntly  disgusted  al 
with  whitli  the  public' 
and  Naunton  relates,  d 
*  he  was  so  /aa-U  and  < 
Even  in  the  decisions 
chamber,  whicli  was  nei 
and  encouraged  an  ufl 
oraton' :  on  which  acco 
'that  he  was  called   tfl 
p.  67S.]    After  he  was  if 
had  succeeded  to  a  most 
ing  the  business  of  an  ex 
epistle  to  Clerke's  L:itia|| 
London  in  1 571,  whicW 
treatise  remarkable  for  it: 
mistress  Elizabeth  paid  i 
and  fidelity,  or  bccaus6| 
indignation  against  tht 
&icfcviJJe,  in  J 591,  was) 
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vcrsity  of  Oxford,  slic  condescended  earnestly  to  solicit  the  university 
in  his  favour,  and  in  opposition  to  his  competitor  the  carl  of  Essex.  At 
least  she  appears  to  have  approved  the  choice,  for  her  majesty  soon 
afterwards  visited  Oxford,  where  sl»e  was  entertained  by  the  new 
chancellor  with  splendid  U-uic|Qets  and  much  solid  erudition.  It  is 
neitlior  my  design  nor  my  province,  to  do-clope  the  profound  policy 
wiih  which  he  conducted  a  pe.icc  with  Spain,  the  address  with  which 
be  penetrated  or  ba£3ed  the  machinations  of  Essex,  and  the  circum- 
spection and  success  with  which  he  managed  the  treasury  of  two 
opulcni  IS.     I  return  to  SackWUe  as  a  poet,  and  to  the  history 

of  the  'F  iMAGlSTRATES'. 

About  tlic  year  1 557,  he  formed  tlie  pLm  of  a  poem,  in  which  all  the 
illustrious  but  unfortunate  characters  of  the  English  historj-,  from  the 
conquest  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  were  to  pass  in  revicvif 
before  the  poet,  who  descends  like  Dante  into  the  infernal  region,  and 
is  conducted  by  SORROW.  Although  a  descent  into  hell  had  been 
suggested  by  other  poets,  the  application  of  such  a  fiction  to  the  present 
tlcsign,  is  a,  conspicuous  proof  of  genius  and  even  of  invention.  Every 
p,^,.,,n  1  ...  w.is  to  recite  his  own  misfortunes  in  a  separate  soliloquy. 
J.  Ic  had  leisure  only  to  finish  a  poetical  preface  called  an 

I.s.'i  .  1  .•-  .>.  and  one  leg^cnd,  which  is  the  life  of  Henry  Stafford  duke 
of  liuckingham.  Relinquishing  therefore  the  design  abruptly,  and 
'  ling  the  close  of  his  INDUCTION  to  the  appearance  of 
1.  the  only  story  he  b.id  yet  written,  and  which  was  to  have 
btcii  liii;  Ust  in  his  scries,  he  recommended  the  completion  of  the 
whale  to  liichard  Baldwyne  .ind  George  Ferrers. 

Raldwync  seems  to  i  1  graduated  at  1  if 

1532.     He  was  an  ec  ud  cn;,'a;jed  in  r  Ii. 

I  have  already  meutiuntvl  tu^  metrical  version  of  ;■  boxG, 

dedicated  to  Edward  V'l      His  patron  was  Hen.  lord 

George  Ferrers,  a  man  of  superior  rank,  was  boi .  S 

educated  at  Oxford,  and  a  student  of  Lincoln's-inn.  .13 

gix-en  him  n  place  in  his  Encwmia,  informs  us,  that  lie  was  patronised 
by  lord  Cromwell.  [F0I.66.]  Hewas  in  parliament  under  Henry  VIII.; 
and  in  1 542,  imprisoned  by  that  whimsical  tyrant,  pcrlinps  very  un- 
justly, and  for  some  cabal  now  not  exactly  known.  Aboii'  •'■•  ^  ■^■j 
lime,  in  his  juridical  capacity,  he  translated  the  Macna  C  :  u 

French  into  I-aiin  .ind  Engtiidi,  with  some  other  statutes  ui  i.ii^i mu'. 
In  a  scarce  book,  WiUiam  Patten's  E.rfttditi}H  into  ScottamU  cj  tkt 


tH 
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most  v.'^orttuly  foriuHk 
London  in  1 348',  and 
it  appears  from  ihc  fol 
protector  Somerset. 
'  lectors,  and  one  of  tlj 
He  is  said  to  have  con 
ni.ikcs  a  part  of  Grafto 
w;is  a  composer  almosti 
diversion  of  the  court :  j 
inn.  he  bore  llii-  oflke  I 
Gi  the! 

•1.  .11  ofj 

'  thu  12  il.ivs  of  Christy 
•  1067J  at  Greenivich  :  i 
'that  the  king  h.id  gnaj 
No  common  talents  wci 
he  wrote  some  rhymcsl 
Temp.]     He  died  at  J 
account  of  George  Fci 
author  of  the  ARTE  o: 
Edward  Ferrers  a  wi 
tcncics'.    Our  author 
the  old  translator  of  ih 
and  is  buried  in  the  cl 

BaldwjTie  and  FurrJ 
attempt,  did  not  attcn 
viting  some  otliers  to  t 
and  Pliajer,  chose  sud 
Fabyan  and  Hall,  as  sd 
and  which  very  probal 
Wilis  of  York  and  Lan< 
investigation  appear  to 

These  legends  with  I 
follows.     Robert   Trcs 


nii.  ,,    ..    .'ja 

I  *  '  vcr  primed.   ] 

Wa:  4.      He    wat' 

Til!  ■■      •>-•■  Mfl 

da'.  .11 

llirc: _    -,..   1  ^x 

•  Hali'f    iSmon  f/  //^  /nfi  A) 

JrimcU  at  l.ondun,  for  KcrtlicI  " 
ISb.,  l«ndofi,  1548-  io\. 
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Ferrers.    The  two  A!cirtin>'  nicd  Roger,  in  18^9,  and  1387,  by 

BaJdwync.     Tluiinas,  of    \v  .,  <]tikc   of  Gloucester,  uncle    to 

Ricliard  II.,  murJcicd  in  13^7,  I'v  i-irrcrs,  Lord  Mowbr.iy,  preferred 
and  banished  by  ilic  s.iinc  king  in  i3yS,  by  Chiuchyiird.  King  Ridiard 
II.,  deposed  in  1399,  by  Daldwyne.  Owen  Ciendour,  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wiiles,  starved  to  deatli  in  1401,  by  Phaycr.  Henry  Percy, 
earl  of  Northumberland,  executed  at  York  in  1407,  by  Bnldivync. 
Richard  Planlagcnet,  carl  of  Cambridge,  executed  at  Southampton  in 
1415,  by  Baldwync.  Thomas  Montague,  carl  of  Salisbury,  in  »43S,  by 
Ualdu-ync.  James  I.  of  Scotland,  by  lialdwyne.  William  de  la  Poole, 
duke  of  Su/Tolk,  banished  for  destroying  Humphry  duke  of  Gloucester 
in  1450,  by  Baldwyne,  Jack  Cade,  the  rebel  in  1450,  by  Bald\\7nc. 
Richard  Planlagcnet,  duke  of  Yorke,  and  his  son,  the  earl  of  Rutland, 
'  "  '  in  1460,  by  Baldwyne.  Lord  Clifford,  in  1461,  by  Baldwync. 
I,  c.irl  of  Worcester,  in  1470,  by  Baldwync.  Richard  Nevil,  earl 
ol  \\  arwick,  and  his  brother  John,  lord  Montacuic,  killed  in  the  buttle 
of  Uamet,  1471,  by  Baldwync.  King  Henry  VI.  murdered  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  in  147 1 ,  by  Baldwyne.  George  Plant.igcnet,  third  son 
of  the  duke  of  York,  murdered  by  his  brother  Richard  in  1478,  by 
Baldwync.  Edward  IV'.,  who  died  suddenly  in  14S3,  by  Skclton', 
Sir  Anthony  Woodville,  lord  Rivers  and  Scales,  governor  of  prince 
Exlward,niurderedwitl)his nephew lordCray in  i4S5,byB.ildwyne'.  Lord 
Hastings  betrayed  by  Catcsby,  and  murdered  in  the  Tower  by  Richard 
duke  of  Gloucester  in  1483'.  Sackville"s  I NDUCTION.  Sackville's  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  CoUingboivmc,  <t/W/>'  titcuUd  for  makt"'  •>  fii.^h'th 
rhytiu,  by  Baldwync.  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  slain 
field  by  Henry  V'll  in  1485,  by  Francis  Scagers.  \k  """ 
PSAtMS.]  Jane  Shurc,  by  Churchyard'.  Edmund, 
'  "  '  in  the  lii^t  battle  of  St.  Allans  in  1454.  by  Km<.i3. 
'.  the  blacksmith  and  lord  Audely,  in  1496,  by  CavyL 
1  [  w  as  injudicious  to  choose  so  many  stories  which  were  then  recent. 
Most  of  these  events  were  at  that  time  too  well  known  to  become  the 
proper  subject  of  poetry,  and  must  have  lost  much  of  their  solemnity 
by  their  notoriet)-.  But  Shakespeare  has  been  guilty  of  the  same 
fault.  The  objection,  however,  is  now  worn  away,  and  age  has  ijivcn 
a  dignity  to  familiar  circumstances. 

1  Prmtn]  m  bit  WuitfSL    But  tKcfv  it  an  old  e<l.'uoa  of  ihU  pwcs  alone,  wtlhous  (Uu,  ia 

t'-i.  I'l  I  iiiif ' 

(>■»  D.'  Uml  U.  JoliH  DaIiaml     T(  wa«  tnlMuled  to 
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This  collection,  or  set  of  poems,  «"as  prin--^  ' 

ilie  following  title.    '  A  M\-rrovre  for  :■.: 
'  be  seen  by  example  of  others,  with  how 
'  punished,  and  howc  fray!  and  vnstable  v, 

'  cuen  of  those  whom  Fortvnc  sccmeth  mosL  highly  to  tavoui.  f^ia 
^  qiuvt  faciunt  alicna  fericula  cauttim.  Anno  1559.  LomIiim,  1( 
'  axlibus  Thomae  Marshe.'  A  J/»>r<>wr  was  a  favorite  title  of  a  ^^ 
especially  among  the  old  French  writers.  Some  anecdotes  of  tiic< 
licalion  may  be  collected  from  Bald^vyne's  Dedicvtion  TO  TM* 
IJILITIE,  prefixed.  'The  wurke  was  begun  and  parte  of  / 
'  in  Quecne  Maries  tj-mc,  but  hyndred  by  the  Lord  Ch, 
'  then  was'  :  nevcrlheles,  through  the  meanes  of  my  lord 
'  f)Tst  pane  was  licenced,  and  impryntcd  the  fyrst  ycarc  • 
•oflhisour  most  noble  and  vcrtuous  quecne  [Elizabctli  1,  .^ 
■  cated  then  to  your  honours  with  this  preface.  Since  whjrch  • 
*  though  I  have  been  called  to  another  trade  of  lyfe,  ycx.  my  gooc  c 
'Stafford  hath  not  ccassed  to  call  upon  me  to  publyshe  so  macb  s 
•had  gotten  at  other  mens  hands,  so  that  through  his  loi 
•earnest  meanes  I  have  now  also  set  furth  another, parte, 
•as  little  of  mj-nc  owne  as  the  fyrst  parte  doth  of  other' 
[SiGNAT.  C  iu] 

The  plan  was  confessedly  borrowed  from   Bocc-tce's  De  CiSDC 
PRINCIPU.M,  a  book  translated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Lyd gate, but <rttt. 
never  was  popular,  because  it  had  no  English  examples.     But 
wj'nc's  scope  and  conduct,  with  respect  to  this  and  other  circutai 
will  best  appear  from  his  Preface,  which  cannot  be  easily  fonad, 
which  I  shall  therefore  insert  at  large.     "When  the  prind-r  1mi! 
'  posed  with  himsclfeto  printe  Lydgate's  books  oftheF^VLL 
' and  bad  made pryvye  therto  many  both  hoaoumblc  and   >. .. ,  -....,  --^ 
*hc  was  counsayled  by  dyvers  of  them,  to  pmDCurc  to  hare  the  scif 
'  contynewed  Irom  where  as  Bochas  left,unto  this  present  time  ;  clud) 
'  of  such  as  Fortune  had  dalyed  with  in  this  ylande. — \\Tiich  odrj* 
'lykcd  him  so  well,  that  he  requ)Tcd  me  to  take  paincs  thcrin.    BM 
'  because  it  was  a  matter  passyng  my  wit  and  skyll,  and  more  thnUtt 
'than  gaineful  to  meddle  in,  I  refused  utterly  to  undertake  it,  except  1 
•might  have  the  help  of  suc]ie,as  in  wit  were  apte,  in  leamyng  alfc>«Ti, 
•and  in  judgement  and  estymacyon  able  to  wield   and  fu: 
'  weighty  an  cnterpryse,  thinkyng  even  so  to  shiit  my  handcs. 
'earnest  and  diligent  iu  his  affa>TCS,  procured  Atlas  to  set  under  ita 

'  This  chancdlor  must  have  been  tii»hup  Gardioer. 

•  Henry  lord  Suflord,  son  .ind  heir  ot  Edu'ord,  talc  duke  of  Buckjoslcun,  a  K&id4sr«a4« 

A' 

'xcniiu  ju.  diaci^iUuuuta  uguua  ouuiu*,'  Aiid  tlMi  he  ilietl  ui  t^^,  ^ir,  povi,  ts«  '  " 
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'shoulder.    For  shortly  after,  divers  learned  men,  whose  m.-inyc  sific* 

*  nedc  fewe  prayscs,  consented  lo  take  upon  thein  parte  of  the  travaylc. 
*.\nd  when  ccrtainc  of  ihcm,  to  tlie  numbre  of  seven,  were  through  a 
•general  assent  .it  an  appoyntcd  tj-mc  and  place  gathered  together  to 
'  dcvyse  tlicreupon,  I  resorted  unto  them,  bearing  the  booke  of  Bochas 

!  \ied  by  Dan  Lidgate,  for  the  better  observation  of  his  order. 

1  although  we  liked  wcl,  yet  would  it  not  cumly  sen-c.  secinj^that 

"bolU  liochas  and  Lidgate  were  dead  ;  neither  wcrr  c 

*  that  meddled  with  like  argument,  to  whom  the  Uni  •  at 
'  make   their  monc.    To  make  therefore  a  state  mctc  fur  tUe  nutter, 

*  they  all  agreed  that  I  should  usurpe  Bochas  rowme.and  the  WRETCHED 

*  PRiN"cr:s  complayne  unto  me  :  and  take  upon  themselves  every  man 

*  fur  hisp.irtc  to  be  sundry  personages,  and  in  their  bchalfes  to  bewailc 
'unto  ME  their  greevous  chances,  hcavyc  destinies,  and  wofull  mis- 

*  fortunes.    This  done,  we  opened  such  bookes  of  Cronicles  .ts  we  had 

*  there  present.   And  maister  Ferrers,  after  he  had  found  where  Bochas 

*  left,  which  was  about  the  cndc  of  kinge  Edwardc  the  thirdes  raigne, 

*  to  begin  the  matter  saydc  thus.' 

•  I  marvayle  what  Bochas  meaneth,  to  forget  ."unong  his  MISERABLE 

*  Princes  such  as  wcr  of  our  nacion,  whose  numbre  is  as  great,  as 

*  tlicir  adventures  wunderfulL  Fortolct  p.asscall,both  Brii  ■'  .5^ 
'  and  Saxons,  and  to  come  to  the  last  Conquest,  wh.it  a  soi  ', 
'and  some  even  in  his  [Boccacc's]  ownc  time  !  .As  for  cxa::iij! 
'  Richard  tlic  fyrst,  slayne  with  a  quaric  in  his  chyefc  prosp'-Ti'l' 
'  king  John  his  brother,  as  sum  saye,  poysoned.  Are  not  tU 
'  rufuU,  and  of  rare  example  ?  But  as  it  should  appcare,  I 
'  Italian,  minded  most  the  Roman  and  Italikc  storj-,  or  cIs  ; 
'  wanted  our  countrey  Cronicles.  It  were  therefore  a  gou.;';. 
'  notable  matter,  to  search  and  discourse  our  whole  story  firom  the  first 
'  beginning  of  the  inhabiting  of  the  yle.'  But  seeing  the  print  ""s  Tuindc 
'  is,  to  have  us  folowe  where  Lidgate  left,  we  will  leave  that  ,ir 
•to  other  that  may  intend  it,  and  (as  bhnde  B3)-ardis  alwa;  I 
'.will  bcgyn  at  the  time  of  Ry chard  the  second,  a  time  as  ur  1  i , 
'the  mlcr  therein.  And  forasmuch,  frend  Baldw)-ne,  as  ..  1.1. il  1a; 
'  your  charge  to  note  and  pen  orderlye  the  whole  pioces,  I  will,  so 
'far  as  my  m«norie  and  judgemente  senreth,  sumwhat  further  you  in 

*  the  iTutli  of  the  storyc.  And  therefore  omittingc  the  ruffle  of  Jack 
•Strawc  and  his  meynej-,  and  the  murther  of  manye   notable  men 

*  which  ihcrbv  bnppened.  for  Jackc,  as  ye  knowc,  was  but  a  poor prynct ; 
'  I  will  '  •;  ejcimple  which  within  a  while  after  ensued. 
'And  ^  Tcat  Prynce,  yet  sithens  he  had  n  yrintely 
'  office,  1  «  I  11  tne  the  miserable  person  of  syr  R'  r- 
•siUAN  cli;             _  I  c  of  England,  and  o(  other  which;                -ih 

I  BowBuy  ikqroKi        •QotitU.    T1ubeltor«c»«-Uow.        'MuIiiiuJt.  Urr. 
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1  '.   by  Ihc  lutii 

i  li  also  scrvM 

iIk-  .iir  of  .1  5tn;^c-Jirci;i 


'.-ind  to  uil  Princes  a 
'  passed  tliroiigh  a  mise 
'  seynt;  tlio  rcygne  of  H 
'pctoas  in  hys  doyngc: 
'  of  outfoithe  and  inwn 
'  [pccri]  were  fallen  thci 
'  yet  bcc.iusc  iheyr  exaui 
'  pose,  V.  e  passed  over  t 
'bfolhcr  was  chicfe:  wl 
'  tiaytcrous  attempt.    Ai 
'  tune's  ownc  whclpcs,  an 
'unmctc  to  be  ovcrpasse 
'pany,  Wliat,  my  maystc 
'hath  no  man  aflcclion  t( 
^sorac  other  bclyke,  iha 
~      itb,  there  is  no  spccii 
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slon,  and  uttered  their  respective  complaints,  at  the  gates  of  Elysinm, 
under  the  guidance  of  Sorrow. 

Many  stanzas  in  the  legends  written  by  Baldwyne*  and  Ferrers,  and 
their  friends,  have  considerable  merit,  and  often  shew  a  command  of 
language  and  versification*.  But  their  performances  have  not  the 
pathos  which  the  subject  so  naturally  suggests.  They  give  us,  yet 
often  with  no  common  degree  of  elegance  and  perspicuity,  the  chro- 
nicles of  Hall  and  Fabyan  in  verse.  I  shall  therefore,  in  examining 
this  part  of  the  MiRROUR  OF  Magistrates,  confine  my  criticism  to 
Sackville's  Induction  and  Legend  of  Buckingham. 


SECTION    XLIX. 

Saocviixe's  Induction,  which  was  to  have  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  our  English  tragical  story,  and  which  loses  much  of  its  dignity  and 
propriety  by  being  preiized  to  a  single  life,  and  that  of  no  great  histo- 
rical importance,  is  opened  with  the  following  poetical  landscape  of 
winter.    [FoL  cxvL] 

The  wrathfiin  winter,  prochinge  on  apace. 

With  blustring  blasts  had  all  ybard  the  treene; 

And  old  Satumus  with  his  frosty  face 

With  chilling  colde  had  pearst  the  tender  greene: 

The  mantels  rent,  wherein  enwrapped  been 

The  gladsome  groves,  that  nowe  laye  overthrowen, 

The  tapets  tome,  and  every  bloom  downe  blowne. 

The  soilc  that  earst  so  seemly  was  to  seen. 

Was  all  despoylcd  of  her  beauty's  hcwe ; 

And  soote  freshc  flowres,  wherewith  the  sommers  qseen 

Had  clad  the  earth,  now  Boreas  blastes  downe  blewe; 

And  small  fowles  flocking  in  the)T  song  did  rewe 

The  winters  wrath,  wherewith  cche  thinge  de£iste 

In  wofull  wise  be  way  Id  the  sommer  paste. 

Hawthorne  had  lost  his  motley  lyverye. 

The  naked  twigKcs  were  shivering  all  for  colde; 

And  droppingc  downe  the  teares  abundantly, 

Eche  thing,  methought,  with  weping  eye  me  toUe 

The  cruell  season,  bidding  me  witholdc 

Myselfc  within :  for  I  was  gotten  out 

Into  the  feldes  where  as  I  wallet  about 

*  TVu  K  Baldvyne  had  prmaa^lr  prmml  unf  vritlen  hit  kfcnd  or  BMOolofB^  Ma 
aaeoftlwcnaipuiy  wai  to  act  h»  \an.  and  amimr  ihi>  a|>|«aniice.  f<>L  xmL  b. 
Thrte  liaei  ill  CoLLiitr.«ai'«<ii°s  Icfcad  an  maarkabfa,  <bL  exiiiu.  a. 

lAe  Peituiii  a  poet  nuu  hjre  vrns«*.  To  (ly«  «o  lioncn.  at  »\«t«Vm'Pi*^j«*- 

BcnuuhavtkaovMfai/eicfaalUijraia^    Aiai(hlicl«mnaMiVaxte>\B«ikX>>«*- 


WTicnlo 
Can  darke  I 

The  aJtcred  »oqM 
deformed  by  tbefl 
overspread  with  cnl 
human  life,  the  ira 
prosperity. 

And  sor 
The  livcS 
The  suir 
The  field. 
It  tuiiyhCJ 
To  dye  tl 
Ifsommors 

Then  lookin 
With  nightc 
VVhicli  erst 
That  chcarf 
Beholding  d 
The  sodnyn 
The  sundry 

Immedi.-itcly  the  fi; 
the  poet  in  a  new  an 

And  strayt  i 

For  that  I  s 

In  M..1--  .11 

Ap 

Fun 

And  sj-ghiivi 

Tare  al  her 

Her  body  sr 
As  is  the  sta 
Her  wcalkei 
Her  colour  f 
In  woe  and  j 
And  as  the  s 
So  dented  w. 

I  stoodc  agai 
Tween  dread 
That  while  n 
The  tcares  oi 
But  when  I  s 
The  deadly  d 
With  dolefull 

Unwr.ii)  thy  ' 
slinl  bet 

fhat  the 
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Thou  canst  not  dure  with  sorowe  thus  attavitt. 
(And  with  th;it  worcle,  of  sorrowc  all  forfhynt, 
Ihc  looked  up,  and  prostrate  as  she  bye. 
With  piteous  sounde,  lo !  thus  she  :< 

Alas,  I  wrctclic,  whom  thus  ihoii  sec  .  "cd. 

With  wasting  woes,  that  never  shall  asUke, 
SORROWE  I  am,  in  cndclcs  tomientcs  payncd, 
Aninng  the  Furies  in  the  infcrnall  lukc  ; 
Whore  Pluto  grid  of  hell  so  Leslie  blakc 
Doth  holde  his  throne,  and  Lcthes  deadly  taste 
Doth  reive  remembrance  of  cche  thyng  forepast 

LWhcnce  fumc  1  am,  the  drcrydestinic, 

pAnd  lucklcs  lot,  for  to  bcmone  of  those, 
Whom  Fortune  in  this  maze  of  miscric, 
Of  wretched  chaunce.  most  wofuU  myrrours  chose: 
That  when  thou  '       ■    •    ■     -        >   •• 

fThcyr  pompe,  U-  -ht  most  sure. 

Thou  maycSt  SOun  ^icjuc  jm  ciiiiu^c:  jnsc  :uay  durC. 

Sorrow  tlicn  conducts  the  poet  to  tlie  classical  hell,  to  the  place  of 
ents  and  the  place  of  happiness. 

I  shall  thee  guydc  fir<'  i'>  ''"•  -ri,  slv  I  .l-i>, 

And  (hence  unto  the 

Where  thou  shah  sec  ,      ,  iit  they  make, 

That  whilom  here  bare  swinge  (^sway]  among  lite  best. 

This  shalt  thou  sec.     But  great  is  the  unrest 

That  thoii  must  byde,  before  tlum  c.^nst  attaync 

Unlo  the  dreadfull  place  where  those  retnayne. 

And  wth  these  wordes  as  I  upraysc<l  stood 

And  gan  to  folowc  her  that  str.nt;ht  forth  paste, 

Ere  I  was  ware,  into  a  desert  wriod 

We  nowc  wwe  ccrmc :  ^'hcrc  hand  in  hand  embraced 

She  led  the  way,  and  through  the  thicke  so  traced 

As,  but  I  had  bccne  guydcd  bv  her  might. 

It  was  no  waye  for  any  mort.iJ^  wight. 

But  loc !  while  thus  nmid  the  drstrnc  dnrfce 
Wc  passed  on,  with  ■  . . 

A  nitnbhfis  roar  com  :e 

Of  dogs,  shookc  all  till- i;  :^ 

And  strooke  the  din  witlir  ;, 

As  half  distraught  unto  the  timundf/  l  l.li, 
[BcsouRhl  rcturne,  and  not  to  visit  hell. 

/  -liapc, 

C  i-gcd  stone, 

[  V  itli  '-'u^hly  muuth  j.iwcs  doth  gape, 

I  And  to  our  si'r;lit  coti  If  in  one. 
T '                '  ' '      ' . anone 
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A  deadly  gul 
With  fciwle  b 
Which  upp  i 
That  over  th 
Choakt  with 
Hither  wc  cc 
In  dre.idfull 

Our  author  appear 
taste,  that  very  roma 
happily  copied  and  I 
within  the  porch  of  hi 
figxire  of  this  dreadful 
which  are  feigned  j 
indented  v/ilh  go 

And,  first," 
Sat  deep  Rki 
With  tears  ; 
Her  wretche( 
To  sob  and  s 
With  though 
Would  wear  I 

Her  eyes  iuu| 
Whirl'd  on  el 
So  was  her  n 
Tost  and  lorl 
Of  those  det< 
With  dreadft 
Wishing  for  i 

Next,  saw  w< 
With  foot  un 
Benumb'd  wi 
Search 'd  cvel 
His  cap  bom 
'Stoin'd  and  t 
And  fearing  ( 

And,  next,  wj 
Sat  fell  Revb 
Devising  mca 
Never  in  rest, 
But  frets  with 
Of  wreaking  6 
To  die  by  de4 

When  fell  Rb; 
Had  show'd  h 
With  trcmbli< 
'Till  in  our  cy 
When  fro  m^ 
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Ruing,  alas,  upon  ihe  woeful  plight 
Of  Misery,  that  next  appear'd  in  sight: 

His  face  was  lean,  and  some-deal  pin'd  away, 
And  eke  his  hands  consumed  to  the  bone  ; 
But,  what  his  body  was,  !  cannot  say. 
For  on  his  carkass  raymcnt  had  he  none. 
Save  clouts  and  patches  pieced  one  by  one  ; 
With  staff  m  hand,  and  scrip  on  shoulders  cast. 
His  chief  defence  against  the  winter's  blast : 

His  food,  for  most,  was  wild  fruits  of  the  tree. 
Unless  sometime  some  crums  fell  to  his  share, 
Which  in  his  wallet  long,  God  wot,  kept  he, 
As  on  the  which  full  daint'ly  would  he  fare  ; 
His  drmk,  the  running  stream,  his  cup,  the  bare 
Of  his  palm  closed  ;  his  bed,  the  hard  cold  ground . 
To  this  poor  life  was  Misery  ybound. 

Whose  wretched  state  when  we  had  well  beheld. 

With  tender  ruth  on  him,  and  on  his  fccrs. 

In  thoughtful  cares  forth  then  our  pace  we  held  • 

And,  by  and  by,  another  shape  appears 

Of  greedy  CARE,  siill  brushing  up  the  brecrs  ; 

His  knuckles  knob'd,his  flesh  deep  dinted  in, 

With  tawed  hands,  and  hard  ytanned  skin : 

The  morrow  grey  no  sooner  hath  begun 

To  spread  his  light,  e'en  peeping  in  our  eyes. 

But  he  is  up,  and  to  his  work  yrun  ; 

But  let  the  night's  black  misty  mantles  rise, 

And  with  foul  dark  never  so  much  disguise 

The  fair  bright  day,  yet  ceascth  he  no  while^ 

But  hath  his  candles  to  prolong  his  toiL 

By  him  lay  heavy  SUBEP,  the  cousin  of  Death, 
Flat  on  the  ground,  and  still  as  any  stone, 
A  very  corpse,  save  yielding  forth  a  breath  ; 
Small  keep  took  he,  whom  fortune  frowned  on. 
Or  whom  she  lifted  up  into  the  throne 
Of  high  renown,  but,  as  a  living  death. 
So,  dead  alive,  of  Ufe  he  drew  the  breath . 

The  body's  rest,  the  quiet  of  the  heart. 
The  travel's  ease,  the  still  night's  feer  was  he^ 
And  of  our  life  in  earth  the  better  part ; 
Rever  of  sight,  and  yet  in  whom  we  see 
Tilings  oft  that  chance  and  oft  that  never  be  ; 
Without  respect,  esteemed  equally 
King  Croesi;s'  pomp  and  iKUs'  poverty. 

And  next,  in  order  sad,  Orj>-Ar.E  we  found; 
His  beard  all  hoar,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind  ; 
With  drooping  cheer  suli  ponug  on  the  ground. 
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As  on  the  place  where  nature  him  assign'd 
To  rest,  when  that  the  sisters  h.nd  ontwin'd 
His  vital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  knife 
The  fleeting  course  of  fast -declining  life: 

There  heard  we  him  with  broken  and  hollow  plaint 
Rue  Avith  hiinself  his  end  approaching  fast. 
And  all  for  nought  his  wretched  mind  torment 
With  sweet  remc-rabrance  of  his  pleasures  past. 
And  fresh  delights  of  lusty  youth  forewaste  ; 
Recounting  which,  how  would  he  sob  and  shriek. 
And  to  be  young  again  of  JovE  beseek! 

But,  an'  the  cruel  fates  so  fixed  be 
That  time  forep.xst  cannot  return  again. 
This  one  request  of  Jove  yet  prayed  he,- 


That,  in  such  withered  plight,  and  wretched  pain. 
As  eld,  accompany'd  with  her  lothsomc  train, 
Had  brought  on  him,  all  were  it  woe  and  grief. 
He  might  awhile  yet  linger  forth  his  lief. 

And  not  so  soon  descend  into  the  pit ; 

Where  Death,  when  he  the  mortal  corpse  hath  slaio^ 

With  rcchless  hand  in  grave  doth  cover  it  ; 

Thereafter  never  to  enjoy  again 

The  gladsome  light,  but,  in  the  ground  ytain. 

In  depth  of  darkness  waste  and  wear  to  nought. 

As  he  had  ne'er  into  the  world  been  brought  : 

But  who  had  seen  him  sobbing  how  he  stood 
Unto  himself,  and  how  he  would  bemoan 
His  youth  forepast,— as  though  it  wrought  him  go 
To  talk  of  youth,  all  were  his  youth  foregone, — 
He  would  have  mus'd,  and  marvel'd  tmich,  whereon 
This  wretched  Age  should  life  desire  so  fain, 
And  knows  full  well  life  doth  but  length  his  pain  : 

Crook-back'd  he  was,  tooth-shaken,  and  blear-tycd  ; 
Went  on  three  feet,  and,  sometimes,  crept  on  four  ; 
With  old  lame  bones,  that  rattled  by  his  side ; 
His  scalp  aU  pil'd,  and  he  with  eld  forclore. 
His  wither'd  fist  still  knocking  at  death's  door; 
Fimibling,  and  driveling,  as  be  draws  his  bread  ; 
For  brief,  the  shape  and  messenger  of  Death. 

And  fast  by  him  pale  Malady  was  placed  : 
Sore  sick  in  bed,  her  colour  all  foregone  ; 
Bereft  of  stomach,  savour,  and  of  taste, 
Ne  could  she  brook  no  meat  but  broths  alone} 
Her  breath  corrupt  ;  her  keepers  every  one 
Abhorring  her  ;  her  sickness  past  rccure, 
Detesting  physick,  and  all  physick's  cuic. 

But,  O,  the  doleful  sight  that  then  we  see  t 
We  tum'd  our  look,  and  on  the  other  side 


warton's  history  of  engush  pobtry. 

A  grisly  shape  of  F^>"^' ^'ight  we  see: 

[With  greedy  looks,  .:  mouth,  that  ctyd 

('And  roax'd  for  meat, ould  there  have  dy'd; 

Her  body  thin  and  bare  as  any  bone, 
'  Whereto  was  left  nought  but  the  case  alonev 

And  that,  alas,  was  gnaVn  on  every  where^ 
And  full  of  holes  ;  that  I  ne  mought  refrain 
From  tears,  to  see  how  she  her  arms  could  tear, 
And  with  her  teeth  gnash  on  the  bones  in  vain, 
When,  all  for  nought,  she  fain  would  so  sustain 
Her  starven  corpse,  that  rather  sccm'd  a  shade 
That  any  substance  of  a  creature  made  : 

Great  was  her  force,  whom  stone-wall  could  not  stay : 
Her  tearing  nails  snatching  at  all  she  saw  : 
With  ;ws.  that  by  no  means  ymay 

Be  s  :  11  hunger  of  her  maw, 

But  c.iis  iiLiM-ll  as  she  that  hath  no  law: 
I  Gnawing,  alas,  her  carkass  all  in  vain. 
Where  you  may  count  each  sinew,  bone,  and  vein. 

On  her  while  we  thus  firmly  fix'd  our  eyes. 

That  bled  for  ruth  of  such  a  dreary  sight, 

Lo,  suddenly  she  shright  in  so  huge  wise 

As  made  hell  gates  to  shiver  with  the  might  j 

Wherewith,  a  dart  we  saw,  how  it  did  light 

Right  on  her  breast,  and.  therewithal,  pale  DEATH 

Enthrilling  it,  to  reve  her  of  her  breath  : 

And,  by  and  by,  a  dumb  dead  corpse  we  saw, 
Heavy,  and  cold,  the  shape  of  Death  aright. 
That  daunts  all  earthly  creatures  to  his  law, 
Against  whose  force  in  vain  it  is  lo  tight  ; 
Nc  peers,  ne  princes,  nor  no  monal  wight. 
No  towns,  ne  realms,  cities,  nc  strongest  tower. 
But  all,  perforce,  must  yield  unto  his  power : 

His  dart,  anon,  out  of  the  corpse  he  tookc. 

And  in  his  hand  (a  dreadful  sight  to  see) 

With  great  triumph  cftsoons  the  same  he  shool^ 

I  That  most  of  all  my  fears  afTraycd  me  ; 

I  His  body  dight  with  nought  but  bones,  pardy ; 
The  naked  shape  of  man  there  s«w  I  plain. 
All  save  the  flesh,  the  sinew,  and  the  vein. 

'  Lastly  stood  Wau,  in  glittering  arms  ycl.id, 

With  visage  grim,  stern  look'd.  nnd  W.ickly  hued; 

In  his  right  hand  a  naked  swtr 

That  to  the  hilts  was  nil  wtth  '  icd ; 

I  And  in  his  Icfl  (that  '  .  nicd) 

;  Famine  and  fire  he  i.  ! 

He  razed  towns,  and  Uucvv  down  tu»ct3  and  all : 
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Cities  he  sacVd,  and  realms  (that  whilom  flowcrd 
In  honour,  glory,  and  nile,  .ibove  the  rest) 
He  overwhehn'd,  and  all  ihcir  fame  dcvour'd, 
Consum'd,  dcsiro/d.  wnsted,  an<i  never  ccas'd 
'Till  he  their  wealth,  their  nAme,  and  all  onprcss'd: 
His  face  forehew'd  with  wounds  ;  and  by  Kis  side 
There  bung  his  TARGE,  with  gashes  de«p  and  wide : 

In  mids  of  which  depainted  there  we  found 

Deadly  Debate,  all  full  of  snaky  h.iir 

That  with  a  bloody  fillet  was  ybound, 

Oulbrcathing  nought  but  discord  every  where : 

And  round  about  were  pourtray'd,  here  and  thete^ 

The  hugy  hosts  ;  Darius  and  his  power, 

His  kings,  his  princes,  peers,  and  all  his  flower.— 

Xerxes,  the  Persian  king,  yet  saw  I  there, 
With  his  huge  host,  that  drank  the  rivers  dry. 
Dismounted  hills,  and  made  the  vales  uprcar  ; 
His  host  and  all  yet  saw  1  slain,  pardy  : 
Thebes  too  I  saw,  all  razed  how  it  did  lie 
In  heaps  of  stones  ;  and  Tyrus  put  to  spoil. 
With  walls  and  towers  flat-cvcn'd  with  the  soiL 

But  Troy,  (alas  !)  methought,  above  them  all, 
It  made  mine  eyes  in  very  tears  consume  ; 
When  I  beheld  the  woeful  word  befall. 
That  by  the  wrathful  will  of  gods  was  come. 
And  Jove's  unmoved  sentence  and  foredoom 
On  Priam  king  and  on  his  town  so  bent, 
I  could  not  lin  but  I  must  there  lament ; 

And  that  the  more,  sith  destiny  was  so  stem 

As,  force  perforce,  there  might  no  force  avail 

But  she  must  fall :  and,  by  her  fall,  we  learn 

That  cities,  towers,  wealth,  world,  and  all  shall  quail ; 

No  manhood,  might,  nor  nothing  mought  prevail ; 

All  were  there  prcst,  full  many  a  prince  and  peer. 

And  many  a  knight  that  sold  his  death  full  dear  : 

Not  worthy  HECTOR,  worthiest  of  them  all. 

Her  hope,  her  joy,  his  force  is  now  for  nought : 

O  Troy,  Troy,  Troy,  there  is  no  boot  but  bale  I 

The  hugy  horse  within  thy  walls  is  brought ; 

Thy  turrets  fall  ;  thy  knights,  that  whilom  fought 

In  arms  amid  the  field,  are  slain  in  bed  ; 

Thy  gods  dcfil'd,  and  all  thy  honour  dead : 

The  flames  upspring,  and  cruelly  they  creep 

From  wall  to  roof,  'till  all  to  cinders  waste  : 

Some  fire  the  houses  where  the  wTCtchcs  sleep ; 

Some  rush  in  here,  some  nin  in  there  as  fast  ; 

In  every  where  or  sword,  or  fire,  they  taste  . 

The  walls  are  torn,  the  towers  whirl'd  to  the  Eroucid  j 

There  is  no  mischief  but  may  there  be  found. 
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Cassandra  yet  there  saw  I  how  they  hal'd 

From  Pallas'  bouse,  wich  spercled  tress  undone. 

Her  wrists  fast  bound,  and  with  Greek  rout  impal'd  | 

And  Priam  eke,  in  vain  how  he  did  run 

To  arms,  whom  Pyrrhus  with  despite  hath  done 

To  cruel  death,  and  bath'd  him  in  the  baign 

Of  his  son's  blood  before  the  altar  slain. 

But  how  can  I  descrive  the  doleful  sight 
That  in  the  shield  so  lively  fair  did  shine  ? 
Sith  in  this  world,  1  think,  was  never  wight 
Could  have  set  forth  the  half  not  half  so  fine : 
I  can  no  more,  but  tell  how  there  is  seen 
Fair  Ilium  fall  in  burning  red  glcdes  down. 
And,  from  the  soil,  great  Troy,  Neptunus*  town. 

These  shadowy  inhabitants  of  hell-gate  are  conceived  with  the 
vigour  of  a  creative  imagination,  and  described  with  great  force  of  ex- 
pression. They  are  delineated  with  that  fulness  of  proportion,  that 
invention  of  picturesque  attributes,  distinctness,  animation,  and  anipli- 
tude  of  which  Spenser  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  given  the  first 
specimens  in  our  language,  and  which  are  characteristical  of  his  poetry. 
We  may  venture  to  pronounce  that  Spenser,  at  least,  caught  his  manner 
of  designing  allegorical  personages  from  this  model,  which  so  greatly 
enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds  of  our  ideal  imagery,  as  that  it 
may  justly  be  deemed  an  original  in  that  style  of  painting.  For  we 
must  not  forget,  that  it  is  to  this  iNDirCTION  that  Spenser  alludes,  in 
a  sonnet  prefixed  to  his  Pastorals,  in  1 579,  addressed  To  the  right 
McnourabU  THE  LORD  or  BucicuURST,  one  of  htr  mausties  prink 
tennctlt. 

In  vaine  I  thinke,  right  honourable  lord. 

By  this  rude  rime  to  memorize  thy  name, 
Whose  learned  Muse  hath  writ  her  ownc  record 

>In  golden  verse,  worthy  immortal  fame. 
Thou  much  more  fit,  were  leisure  for  the  same, 
Thy  gracious  soveraignes  prayses  to  compilCi 
And  her  impcriall  majestic  to  frame 
In  loftie  numbers  and  heroick  stile. 

The  readers  of  the  Faerie  Queene  will  easily  point  out  many 
particular  passages  Sackville's  iNDUcrios  suggested  to  Spenser. 

From  this  scene  Sorrow,  who  is  well  known  to  Charon  and  to 
Cerberus  the  hideous  hound  of  hell,  leads  the  poet  over  the  Icithsome 
lake  of  rude  Acheron,  to  the  dominions  of  Pluto,  which  arc  described 
in  numbers  too  beautiful  to  have  been  relished  by  bis  cotcmporarics, 
or  equalled  by  his  successors. 

Thence  come  we  to  the  hotrour  and  the  hell. 

The  large  grc.it  kyngdomes,  and  the  dreadful  taygne 

Of  Pluto  in  his  irone  where  he  dyd  dwell. 


Then  first  i 

Hi-    • 

W  %t 

*\  lilt  II  ui  .1  all 
With  gasllv  lok 
Oft  sprcd  fiis  ai 
With  rufuU  chei 

His  cloake  he  r 
His  hair  a)  torn 
My  hart  so  moll 
As  feelinelv.  me 
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With  stormy  syghi-s  the  place  did  so  complaync, 
As  if  his  hnrt  nt  cchc  h:ul  burst  in  twayne. 

Thrysc  he  began  to  tell  his  dnleful  tale, 

And  ihrysc  the  syghcs  did  swaluwc  up  his  voyse  ; 

At  cche  of  whiche  he  shryked  so  withale, 

As  though  the  heavens  n-vcd  with  the  noysc  : 

Til  at  the  last  recovering  his  voyse  : 

Supping  the  teares  that  aJl  his  breast  beraynde 

On  cruell  Fortune  wcping  thus  he  playndc. 

'  Nothing  more  fully  illustrates  and  ascertains  the  respective  merits 
ant!  [;inius  of  different  poets,  than  a  juxtaposition  of  their  performances 
on  ^imiIar  subjects.  Having  examined  at  Lirge  Saclrville's  Descent 
into  Hell,  for  the  sake  of  throwing  a  still  slronyer  light  on  his  manner 
of  treating  a  fiction  which  gives  so  large  a  scope  to  fancy,  I  shall 
etnplny  the  remainder  of  this  section  in  setting  before  my  reader  a 
general  view  of  Dante's  Italian  poem,  entitled  Commeuia,  containing 
a  description  of  Hell,  Paradise,  and  I'urgatory,  and  written  about  the 
year  1310.  In  the  meantime,  I  presume  that  most  of  my  re;ulers  will 
fccoUect  and  apply  the  sixth  IJook  of  Virgil :  to  which,  however,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  refer  occasionally, 

Alibiiugh  I  have  before  insinuated  that  Dante  has  in  this  poem 
used  tlic  ghost  of  Virgil  fcr  a  myslagogue,  in  imit.ition  of  TuUy, 
who  in  the  Somnium  Scipionis  supposes  Scipio  to  have  shewn  the 
other  world  to  his  ancestor  Africanus,  yet  at  the  same  time  in  the 
invention  of  his  introduction,  he  seems  to  have  h.id  an  eye  on  the 
exordium  of  an    old  forgotten    Florentine  poem  c.i'  ro, 

written  in  Frottola,  or  a  short  irregular  measure,  l  '<>. 

pede  of  theoretic  and  practic  philosophy,  and  composed  by  his 
preceptor  Brunetto  Latini  about  the  year  1:70.  IJrunetto  supposes  him- 
selflost  inn  wood, at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  covered  withanimaU,  flowers, 
pUnts,nnd  fruits  of  every  species,  and  subject  to  thesupreme  command 
of  a  wonderful  Ijdy,  whom  he  thus  uescribcs.  'Her  head  touched  the 
•  heavens,  which  served  at  once  for  a  veil  and  an  ornament  The  sky 
•grcwdarkor  serene  at  her  voice,  and  her  arms  extended  tothcextiTmi- 
'  ties  of  the  earth.'  This  bold  personification,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
rode  ages,  is  of  Nature.  She  converses  with  the  poet,  and  describes 
the  creation  of  the  world.  She  enters  upon  a  most  unphilosophioal  and 
indeed  unpoctical  detail  of  the  physical  system  :  dc\clopcs  the  hcid  of 
iTian,andj>ointsouttheseatof  intelligcii'  -ncmory.    Fromphysics 

she    proceeds    to  morals  :    but    her  ,  are  here  confined  to 

the  theolo^'  and  the  laws  of  the  chtirch,  which  she  couches  in  techni- 
cal rhymes'. 

I  Urunexto'ii  Tntomrrn)  was  afatfnrtnl  \xy  htiniiclf  from  hUtarxer  nroiv  wok  on  thr  nnM 
■bt^^l,  Vkiiltcfi  ill  <Jf1  French  Wld  nrvrr  frtlntnl,  cMltlttl  Tt^ilvo  HiVT  Av'Aia-  iKvrvirr. 
Ipm.  viL  »^.  tcq.  The  ToMMto  «M  jikcrwanlik  IMuJutcd  mta  IcAbMD  br  ***^  t'>Mn.i  Oialfi* 
boni*  and  prioud  »t  Trwua,  vis.     *  lu  Tk»uiio  di  Mcncr  bnincuo  LkUcw,  l'« 
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The  first  object  which  the  poet  perceives  is  a  gate  of  brass,  over 
which  were  inscribed  in  characters  of  a  dark  hue,  di  color*  o/euro, 
these  verses. 

Per  me  si  va  nella  citta  dolente : 

Per  me  si  va  nel  etemo  dolore  : 

Per  me  si  va  tra  la  perduta  gente. 

Giustizia  mossed  mio  alto  fattore : 

Fece  me  U  divina  potestate, 

La  somma  Sapienzia,  e  Tprimo  Amorc* 

Dinanzi  a  me  non  fiir  cose  create  * 

Se  non  etcme,  el  io  duro  etema 

Lassate  ogni  spcranza  voi  ch'entraste.  [CANT.  uL] 

That  is, '  By  me  is  the  way  to  the  woeful  city.    By  me  is  the  way  to 
'  the  eternal  pains.    By  me  is  the  way  to  the  damned  race.    My 

*  mighty  maker  was  divine  Justice  and  Power,  the  Supreme  Wisdom, 
'  and  the  First  Love.     Before  me  nothing  was  created.    If  not  eternal, 

•  I  shall  eternally  remain.     Put  away  all  hope,  ye  that  enter.' 

There  is  a  severe  solemnity  in  these  abrupt  and  comprehensive  sen- 
tences, and  they  are  a  striking  preparation  to  the  scenes  that  ensue. 
But  the  idea  of  such  an  inscription  on  the  brazen  portal  of  hell,  was  sug- 
gested to  Dante  by  books  of  chivalry  ;  in  which  the  gate  of  an  impreg- 
nable enchanted  castle,  is  often  inscribed  with  words  importing  the 
dangers  or  wonders  to  be  found  within.  Over  the  door  of  every  cham- 
ber in  Spenser's  nccrom.-intic  palace  of  Busyrane,  was  written  a  threat 
to  the  champions  who  presumed  to  attempt  to  enter.  [Fair.  Qt;.  iii.  xi. 
54.]  This  total  exclusion  ol  hope  from  hell,  here  so  finely  introduced 
and  so  forcibly  expressed,  was  probably  remembered  by  Milton,  a 
disciple  of  Dante,  where  he  describes. 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful!  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  COMES 
That  comes  to  all  [Par.  L  L  65.] 

I  have  not  time  to  follow  Dante  regularly  through  his  dialogues  and 
adventures  with  the  crowds  of  ghosts,  ancient  and  modem,  which  he 
meets  in  the  course  of  this  infernal  journey.  In  these  interviews,  there 
is  often  much  of  the  party  and  politics  of  his  own  times,  and  of  allu- 
sion to  recent  facts.  Nor  have  I  leisure  particularly  to  display  our 
author's  punishments  and  phantoms.  I  observ-c  in  general,  that  the 
ground-work  of  his  hell  is  classical,  yet  with  many  Gothic  and  extra- 
vagant iimovntions.  The  burning  lakes,  the  fosses,  and  ficr)*  towers 
which  surround  the  city  of  Dis,  and  the  three  Furies  which  wait  at  its 
entrance,  are  touched  with  new  strokes.  [See  Cant.  ix.  vii.]  The 
Gorgons,  the  Hydr.1,  the  Chimera,  Cerberus,  the  serpent  of  Lema,  and 
the  rest  of  Virgil's,  or  rather  Homers.  infcm.il  app.iritions.  arc  dilated 
with  new  touches  of  the  terrible,  and  sometimes  m.ide  ridiculous  by 

_^  1  He  ncaiu  the  PUiooic  *EMt.    Tlw  luiiaa  eipouton  will  han  il  to  be  the  Hulf 
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the  addition  of  com 
intention  of  hurlcs.qui 
a  single  word  only',  i: 
consisting  of  trcea  wi 
are  bard  as  iron,  the 

Non 

Non 
Non 

Cacus,  whom  Virgil  h( 
ihc  shape  of  a  Cent.iu 
Is  jjcrfhcd  a  dragon  h( 
sup[K)scd  that  Dante 
cent  nightly  represent 
the  bishnp  of  Ostia  aq 
This  is  mentioned 
choice  of  so  strange 
any  absurdity  in  the  ■ 
chose  this  subject  asj 
Mystery  n-prcscntc 
perhaps  a  spctiacJc  ] 
ideas  of  the  church, 
with  all  its  inconsistfl 
dcrable  part  ol  this  ' 
fancy,  of  pagan  and 
of  tragical  and  comiC 
of  satirical  and  sublii 
poem  discover  an  oc 
border  on  sublimity, 
hundred  cantos  on  hS 
is  partly  o\vin>;  to  the  w, 
early  compositions,  in  ' 
and  without  rejection,  ai 
by  modern  writers. 

Dante  has  bcautifull) 
souls  •irj^eriiif;  on  the  ht 
irom  the  trees  in  .'\utumi 

Come  d'Au 
L'un  appres 
Vcdc  a  la 
Similnicnie 
Getia  si  di 
Per  ccnni,  ( 

In  the  Fields  in 
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Achilles,  Paris,  and  Tristan,  or  sir  Tristram.  One  of  the  old  Italian 
commentators  on  this  poem  says,  that  the  last  was  an  English  knight 
bom  in  Cornova^lio,  or  Cornwall,  a  city  of  England'. 

Among  many  others  of  his  friends,  he  sees  Francisca  the  daughter 
of  Guido  di  Polcnto,  in  whose  palace  Dante  died  at  Ravenna,  and 
Paulo  one  of  the  sons  of  Malatcsta  lord  of  Kimini.  This  lady  fell  in 
love  with  Paulo  ;  the  passion  was  mutual,  and  she  was  betrtiihed  to 
bim  in  marriage  :  but  her  family  cbuitc  rather  that  she  sliould  be 
married  to  Laiiciotto,  Paulo's  eldest  brother.  This  match  had  the 
most  fatal  consequences.  The  injured  lovers  could  not  dissemble  or 
stifle  their  affection  :  they  were  surprised,  and  both  assassinated  by 
Lanciotto.  Dante  finds  the  shades  of  these  distinguished  victims  of 
an  unfortunate  attachment  at  a  distance  from  the  rest,  in  a  region  of 
his  Inker.no  desolated  by  the  most  violent  tempests.  He  accosts 
them  both,  and  Francisca  relates  their  history  :  yet  the  conversation 
is  carried  on  with  some  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  impetuosity  of  the 
storm  which  was  perpetually  raging.  Dante,  who  from  many  circum- 
stances of  his  own  amours,  ap^iears  to  have  {josscsscd  the  most  refined 
sensibilities  about  the  delicacies  of  love,  enquires  in  what  manner, 
when  in  the  otlicr  world,  lhc>'  fu-st  communicated  their  passion  to  cacJi 
other.  Francisca  answers,  diat  they  were  one  day  sitting  together, 
and  reading  the  romance  of  L.VNXEI.OT  ;  where  two  lovers  were  repre- 
sented in  the  same  critical  situation  with  themselves.  Their  changes 
of  colour  and  countenance,  while  they  were  reading,  often  tacitly 
bclr.i)ed  '.heir  yet  undiscovered  feelings.  When  they  c.mic  to  that 
passage  in  the  romance,  where  tlie  lovers,  after  many  tender  ap- 
proaches, are  gradually  drawn  by  one  unifonn  reciproc.ition  of  invol- 
tuitiirj-  attraction  to  kiss  each  other,  the  book  (Irui.Di-d  from  their 
hands.     By  a  sudden  impulse  and  an  irrcsisti!.  liy,  they  iire 

tempted  to  do  the  same.     Here  was  the  conunc. ...  uf  their  (!&• 

gical  history. 

Noi  leggiavam'  tm  giomo  per  diletto 

Di  Lancilotfo,  commc  amor  lesirinse; 

Soli  eravamo,  et  senza  aJcun  suspctto. 

Per  piu  fiale  gh  ocelli  ci  sospmse 

Quelia  lettura  et  scnlorocc'  il  viso  : 

\ta  sol  un  punto  fu  qual  che  ci  viitsc, 

Quando  legcmmo  il  disiato  riso 

£sscr  baciato  da  cotantu  amante 

Qucsti  che  mai  da  me  no  fia  diviso 

La  bocca  mi  bascio  lutto  trcmante  ; 

CALEorio*  fu  il  libro,  et  chi  lo  scrisse 

Quel  giorno  piu  non  vi  legcmmo  avant.     [Cant  v.] 

1  In  the  x¥i.  Cunto  d  the  Pahaoiko^  king  Anhur**  quMa  Cs^buva,  wba  beljnjs  la  ilr 
TriMrain't  rumwic*,  Ift  tn^ti((iin«U 

<  He  il  aae  of  1^  kuigliu  of  tka  Round  TaU^  aad  i>  ammniiy  called  Sir  QAUUum,  la 
An  I  III  h'v  fonuoco. 
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But  this  picture, 
ccmed,  I  have  to  conti 
vator  Rosa  has  here  bol 
an:  not  of  the  soft  and 

Through  man 

They  pass'd,  and  ma 
O'er  many  a  frozen  1 

A  hurricane  suddeni 
described.  | 

Et  gia  vel 
Un  fracaii 
Per  cui  tn 
Kon  .iltril 
Impctuos< 
Che  ficr  U 
Gli  rami  i 
Dinanzi  p 
Et  fa  fuggi 

Dante  and  bis  niysq 
the  face  of  a  man  w-itl 
form  ends  in  a  serpenl 
terminated  by  a  sting, 
hands  are  rough  with 
sides  have  all  the  rich 
and  Turkey,  or  in  the 
lajiguagc,  he  is, 

A  dragon,  h 

Mo  monster  of  romanC 

Lo  dosso, 
Dipinte  ave 
Con  piu  col 
Fon  fur  ma 
Ne  fur  tar  i 

The  conformation  of  tl 
is  the  subject,  perhaps  in 
abU  shapes  which  sate  on 
Altliougb.  the  firtion  is  fo\ 

The  one  seem'd 
But  ended  foul  i 
Voluminous  and 
With  mortal  siing 

Virgil,   seeming    to  acl 

'  Cant.  smL    t>aiiie  «ay 
But  thU  foolnb  conijwirison  U  _ 
kaowlcil^e  from  PljJiy,  or  raUiol 
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mounts  the  bAclc  of  Ccrj-on.    At  the  same  lime  D.i  itc  mounts,  whom 
Virgil  places  before,  'that  you  may  not,  says  he,  be  exposed  to  the 
•  monster's   venomous  sting.'    Virgil  then  commands  Gcryon  not  to 
Bovc  too  rapidly,  '  for,  consider,  what  a  new  burthen  you  carry  V 

'  Gerion  muoviti  oinai, 

'  Le  mote  large,  c  lo  scendcr  sia  poco: 

*  Pcnsa  la  nuova  soma  che  tu  bai.'   [Cant  xvii.] 

In  this  manner  ibcy  travel  in  the  air  througb  Tartarus  :  aiul  from 
lie  back  of  the  monster  Ger)-on,  Dante  looks  down  on  the  burning 
Take  of  rhlegclhon.  This  imagery  is  at  once  great  and  ridiculous. 
But  much  later  Italian  poets  have  fallen  into  the  same  strange  mixture. 
In  this  horrid  situation  says  Dante, 

I  sentia  gia  dalla  man  destta  il  gorgo 

Far  sotto  noi  un  orribile  stroscio  : 

Pcrche  con  gli  occhi  in  giu  la  testa  spora 

Allor  fu  io  piu  timido  alio  scoscio 

Perioch  i  vidi  fuochi,  e  scnte  pianti, 

Oud'  io  tremando  tutto  mi  rancosco.    [Cant  xviL] 

•  This  airy  journey  is  copied  from  the  flight  of  Icanis  and  Phaeton, 
I  at  length  produced  the  Ipjxigrifo  of  Ariosto.  Nor  is  it  quite  im- 
obable,  that  Milton,  although  he  has  greatly  improved  and  dignilicd 
the  idea,  might  have  caught  from  hence  his  fiction  of  Satan  soaring 
over  the  infernal  abyss.  At  length  Geryon,  having  circuited  the  air 
like  a  faulcon  towering  without  prey,  deposits  his  burthen  and 
vanishes'. 

While  they  are  wandering  along  the  banks  of  Phlegetbon,  as  the 
twilight  of  evening  approaches,  Dante  suddenly  hoars  the  sound  of  a 
horn  more  loud  than  thunder,  or  the  horn  of  Orlando*. 

Ma  io  scnti  sonare  alto  como  : 

Non  sono  si  tcrribllimentc  Orbndo.    [Cant  xxxi.] 

Dante  descries  through  the  gloom,  what  he  thinks  to  be  many  high 
and  vast  towers,  mo/{^  alti  torti.    These  are  the  giants  whu  warred 
against  heaven,  standing  in  a  row,  half  concealed  within  and  half  ex* 
lant  without  an  immense  abyss  or  pit. 
Cli  orribili  gigonti,  cui  mioaccia 
Giove  del  cielo  ancora  qu.indo  tuona.    {Cant  xxxi] 
But  Virgil  informs  Dante  tliat  he  is  deceived  by  appcataaccs,  and 
that  these  are  not  towers  but  ttic  giants. 

>  In  Caktti  u,  DaJiie  and  Vh^il  nrarn  to  li«hi  on  the  tack  «f  lAd&r,  who  Oikc  Millsn'i 
Suti^  ii.  ((jj  U  <>«Mnb(4  ■•  luvioa  wins*  ^^  •*!'■■ 

And  «s*la< 


Vslc  di  mtr  aoa  nd'  10  aaiart  eaU. 


~^  Quuatio  r«ie  fUro  apenc 
Tilis  &1UP  bcpntwixh  a  Vai^r^  Itnr, 

V  ■  iuhftd 

*  Or  RoUad,  the  nUjcct  (  ■  mBaac 


v> 


^^H                Che  9 
Come 

Dnnte  views  the  ha 
a  leathern  thong  from' 
body  stands  ten  ells  i 
vancc.    They  both  nu 
Cocytus.     The  ginnt,. 
s  ship'.    One  cannot 
hinted,  how  judicious! 
just  beauties,  and  av{ 
bold  inventions.      At 
sometimes  heightena 
ditions  or  misrepresents 

One  of  the  tormenU 
punishment  of  being  M 

Eran  I'ombM 
Mettendo  i  9 

The  ice  is  dcscribw 
This  species  of  infemal 
by  scripture,  nor  suggei 
and  which   has   been   i 
has  its  origfin  in  the  1( 
to  have  been  taken  fron 
by  saint  Jcrom  and  the 
l^^^^^^torments  of  hell,  in  whic 
^^^^^^^jtd  fonned  a  visionl^ 
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,  In  another  depanmcnt,  Dante  represents  some  of  his  criminals 
lUing  themselves  in  human  ordure.  If  his  subject  led  him  to  such  a 
description,  he  might  at  least  have  used  decent  expressions.  But  his 
diction  is  not  here  less  sordid  than  his  imagery. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  a  man  of  strong  sense  and  genius, 
vhosc  understanding  h.id  been  cultivated  by  a  most  exact  education, 
and  who  had  passed  his  life  in  the  courts  of  sovereign  princes,  would 
have  indulged  himself  in  these  disgusting  fooleries,  had  he  been  at  all 
apprehensive  that  his  readers  would  have  been  disgusted.  But  rude 
and  early  jjocts  describe  every  thing.  They  follow  the  public  man- 
ners :  and  if  they  are  either  obscene  or  indelicate,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  they  wrote  before  obscenity  or  indelicacy  became 
offensive. 

Some  of  the  Guilty  arc  made  objects  of  contempt  by  a  transforma- 
tion into  beastly  or  ridiculous  shapes.  This  was  from  the  fable  of 
Circe.  In  others,  the  human  figure  is  rendered  ridiculous  by  distor- 
tion. There  is  one  set  of  criminals  whose  faces  are  turned  round 
towards  their  backs. 

El  piantc  de  gli  occhi 


Lc  natiche  b.ignava  per  lo  fcsso.  [Cant,  xx.] 
But  Dante  has  displayed  more  true  poetry  in  describing  a  real 
event  than  in  the  best  of  his  fictions.  This  is  in  the  story  of  Ugolino 
count  of  Pisa,  the  subject  of  a  very  capital  picture  by  Reynolds. 
The  poet,  wandering  through  the  depths  of  hell,  sees  two  of  the 
Damned  gnawing  the  skulls  of  each  other,  which  was  their  dafly  food. 
He  enquires  the  meaning  of  this  dreadful  repast. 

La  bocca  soUevo  dal  fiero  pasto 
Quel  peccator,  forbendola  a  capelli 
Del  capo  ch'egli  havea  di  retro  guasto'. 

Ugolino  quitting  his  companion's  half-devoured  skull,  begins  his 
talc  to  this  effect.  'We  are  Ugolin  count  of  Pisa,  and  archbishop 
'  Ruggieri.  Trusting  in  the  perfidious  counsels  of  Ruggicri,  I  was 
'brought  to  a  miserable  death.  I  was  committed  with  four  of  my 
'  children  to  the  dungeon  of  hunger.  The  time  came  when  we  ex- 
'  peeled  food  to  be  brought.  Instead  of  which,  I  heard  the  gates  of 
'  the  horrible  tower  more  closely  barred.  I  looked  at  my  children, 
'  and  could  not  spe.ik. 

'  L'hora  s'appressava 

•Oie'l  cibo  nc  soleva  essere  adotto ; 
'  E  per  suo  sogno  ciascun  dubii.iva : 
'  Ed  io  scnti  chiavar  I'uscio  di  sotto 
'A  roRR)Blt.E  TORRE,  ond'io  gunrdai 
'Nd  viso  a  miei  figliuoli,  scnza  ixr  mctta. 

>Cmit.uxuL    'nM7af«bMkliilk«hkaofio& 
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'  I  could  not  coinp 
'little  Ansclm,/fj| 
^tkt  matter  t 


'  1  could  neither 

'  night.    When  the  sci 

'  the  dolotDus  prison, 

'  Com''un  poco  di  raj 

'and  I  could  again  i 
'  image  was  stamped,  \ 
'supposing  I  did  this  H 
'dcnly  up,  exclaimed,  I 
*uamt  I 

•Ambo  Id 
*  E  uitci  I 
•Di  nwij 
'  i:t  diss<^ 

*  I  restrained  roysclf  tl 
•We  wcTc  all  silent,  th 
'  didst  thou  not  swallov 

'Quel  di, 
•Ahi!  dul 

'  The  fourth  day  being 
'  out,  Afy  /alhtr,  why 
•expired,    one    after  t 
'famislied  as  you  see 

*  bet'an  to  crawl  over  t 

*  for  three  days  after  th 
•names.  At  length,  I 
this,  the  poL't  adds,  with 
mangled  skull.  It  is  ni 
men,  who  described  un< 
attributes,  arc  introduce 
Dante,  might  have  give 
ViRORUM  IU.USTRIU.M,  ( 
the  original  model  of  the 

Dante's  I'ircatory  i 
Hell,  As  his  hell  was 
supposes  Purgatory  to  b 
height.  At  intervals  are 
cylinder.  In  these  recess 
expiate  their  crimes,  accoi 
one  department  they  ] 
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Steep.  On  the  top  of  the  whole,  or  the  summit  of  Purgatory,  is  a 
platform  adorned  with  trees  and  vegetables  of  every  kind.  This  is 
ihc  Terrestrial  Paradise,  which  has  been  transported  hither  we  know 
not  how,  and  which  forms  an  avenue  to  the  Paradise  Celestial.  It  is 
extraordinar)'  that  some  of  the  Gothic  painters  should  not  have  given 
us  this  subject. 

Dante  describes  not  disagreeably  the  first  region  which  he  traverses 
on  leaving  Hell.'  The  heavens  are  tinged  with  sapphire,  and  the  star 
of  love,  or  the  sun,  makes  all  the  orient  laugh.  He  sees  a  venerable 
sage  approach.  This  is  Cato  of  Utica,  who,  astonished  to  see  a  living 
man  in  the  mansion  of  ghosts,  questions  Dante  and  Virgil  about  the 
business  which  brought  them  thither.  Virgil  answers :  and  Cato 
advises  Virgil  to  wash  Dante's  face,  which  was  soiled  with  the  smoke 
of  hell,  and  to  cover  his  head  with  one  of  the  reeds  which  grew  on 
the  borders  of  the  neighbouring  river.  Virgil  takes  his  advice  ;  and 
having  gathered  one  reed,  sees  another  spring  up  in  its  place.  This 
is  the  golden  bough  of  the  Eneid,  una  tn-ulso  itoH  dtficit  alter.  The 
shades  also,  as  in  Virgil,  crowd  to  be  ferried  over  Styx  :  but  an  angel 
performs  the  office  of  Charon,  admitting  some  into  the  boat,  and 
rejecting  others.  This  confusion  of  fable  and  religion  destroys  the 
graces  of  the  one  and  the  majesty  of  the  other. 

Through  adventures  and  scenes  more  strange  and  wild  than  any  in 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  we  at  length  arrive  at  the  twenty-first  Canto. 
A  concussion  of  the  earth  aiuounces  the  deliverance  of  a  soul  from 
Purgatory.  This  is  the  soul  of  Statius,  the  favourite  poet  of  the  dark 
ages.  Although  a  very  improper  companion  for  Virgil,  he  immediately 
joins  our  adventurers,  and  accompanies  them  in  their  progress.  It  is 
difllicult  to  discover  what  pagan  or  christian  idea  regulates  Dante's  dis- 
pensation of  rewards  and  punishments.  Statius  passes  from  Purgatory 
to  Paradise,  Cato  remains  in  the  place  of  expiation,  and  Virgil  is  con- 
demned to  eternal  torments. 

Dante  meets  his  old  acquaintance  Forcse,  a  debauchee  of  Floreuce. 
On  finishing  the  conversation,  Forese  asks  Dante  when  he  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  again.  This  question  in  Purgatory  is 
diverting  enough.  Dante  answers  with  much  serious  gravity,  '  I 
know  not  the  time  of  death  :  bat  it  cannot  be  too  near.  Look  back 
'  on  the  troubles  in  which  my  country  is  involved  1'  [C\;<T.  xxiv.] 
The  dispute  between  the  pontificate  and  the  empire,  appears  to  have 
been  the  predominant  topic  of  Dante's  mind.  This  circumstance  hns 
filled  Dante's  poem  with  strokes  of  satire.  Every  reader  of  Voltaire 
must  remember  that  lively  writer's  pamphrase  from  the  iNFERNO,  of 
the  stury  of  count  Guido,  in  which  are  These  inimitable  Unes.  A 
Franciscan  friar  abandoned  to  Decliebub  thus  cxcLiims, 


>  FncAT.  Cunv  L 


•Je  suis  un  j 
'  }c  fus  absd 
'  j'aurai,  toi^ 
'  Un  grand  1 
'  On  est  lavi 

*  Pourv-u  qu» 

*  J'ai  fait  son 

*  A  tes  pate* 
'  Lc  Diablc)| 

f  J]  dit  et  rit.  Je  nc  ) 

*  Lors  il  m'^ 
'  II  appliqua] 

*  Vingt  coup 
'  Que  Dieu 

Dontc  thus  tran5l:iB 
present.  I  take  tliis 
pctual  reference  to  recc 
yet  Willi  this  very  ma 
Virgil's  sixth  book,  foi 
cotemporaries  of  the  hi 
is  a  satirical  history  of 

Dante  sees  some  of  J 
meagre  and  emaciate 
in  a  place  where  all  U^ 
example  of  Mclcage 
extinction  of  which 
comparison  of  a  mir 
cations  do  not  satis 
instruction,  explains 
how  it  is  enlarged,  i 
drift  of  our  author  is' 
means  to  shew  liis  skili 
something  of  this  in  th' 
tions  of  a  similar  sort,  ( 
phy,  mark  the  writers  c 

The  Paradise  of  D; 
Purgatory.  Its  fictii 
explained,  are  all  conc< 
successively  views  the  i 
and  at  last  of  God  him: 

Heaven  as  well  as  l 
cription  ;  which  it  was 
perversions  or  misinte 
ends  with  the  deity,  at 
he  returns  to  earth. 
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It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  scenes  of  VirgiFs  sixth  book  have  many 
fine  strokes  of  the  terrible.  But  Dante's  colouring  is  of  a  more 
gloomy  temperature.  There  is  a  sombrous  cast  in  his  imagination  : 
and  he  has  given  new  stiadcs  of  horror  to  the  classical  hcIL  We 
may  say  of  Dante,  that 

Hell 

Grows  DARKER  at  his  FROWN. [Par.  L.  ii.  72a] 

The  sensations  of  fear  impressed  by  the  Roman  poet  are  less  harrass- 
big  to  the  repose  of  the  mind  :  they  have  a  more  equable  and  placid 
effecL  The  terror  of  Virgil's  tremendous  objects  is  diminished  by 
correctness  of  composition  and  elegance  of  style.  We  are  reconciled 
to  his  Gorgons  and  Hydras,  by  the  grace  of  expression,  and  the 
charms  of  versification. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  may  seem  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  Italian 
poets  of  the  thirteenth  century  who  restored,  admired,  and  studied 
the  classics,  did  not  imitate  their  beauties.  Dut  while  they  pos- 
sessed the  genuine  models  of  antiquity,  their  unnatural  and  eccen- 
tric habits  of  mind  and  manners,  their  attachments  to  system,  their 
scholastic  theology,  superstition,  ideal  love,  and  above  all  their  chi- 
v.-Ury,  had  corrupted  every  true  principle  of  life  and  literature,  and 
consequently  prevented  the  progress  of  taste  and  propriety.  They 
could  not  conform  to  the  practices  and  notions  of  their  own 
age,  and  to  the  ideas  of  the  ancients,  at  the  same  time.  They 
were  dazzled  with  the  imageries  of  Virgil  and  Homer,  which  they 
could  not  always  understand  or  apply  :  or  which  they  saw  through 
the  mist  of  prejudice  and  misconception.  Their  genius  having  once 
taken  a  false  direction,  when  recalled  to  copy  a  just  pattern,  pro- 
duced only  constraint  and  afTectation,  a  distorted  and  unplcasing 
resemblance.  The  early  Italian  poets  disfigured,  instead  of  adorn- 
ing their  works,  by  attempting  to  imitate  the  classics.  The  channs 
which  we  so  much  admire  in  Dante,  do  not  belong  to  Ute  (jrecks 
and  Romans.  They  are  derived  from  another  origin,  and  must  be 
traced  back  to  a  dififercnt  stock.  Nor  is  it  at  the  same  lime  less 
surprising,  that  the  later  Italian  poets,  in  more  enUghtencd  times, 
should  have  paid  so  respectful  a  compUment  to  Dante  as  to  acknow- 
ledge no  other  model,  and  with  his  excellencies,  to  transcribe  and 
perpetuate  all  his  extravagancies. 


SECTIO  N    L. 

I  NOW  retunj  to  the  Mirrour  or  Magistrates,  and  to  Sackville's 
Legend  of  Uuckingh.im,  which  follows  his  IMDUCTION. 

T^  Compliiynt 0/ \\v.svMt.  DuKE  OF  BUCKINCUAM,  1$  written  with 
a  force  and  even  elegance  of  expression,  a  copiousness  of  phraseology, 
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and  a.n  exactness  of  versification,  not  to  be  found  in  anr  otlicT  pan^tt 

the  collection.     On  the  whole,  it  may  be  thou.  " 

But  that  objection  unavoidably  results  from  t ! 

pieces.     It  is  impossible  that  soliloquies  of'  ,  aoU  Hrn^wri 

to  include  much  historical  and  even  biogr  r,  should  entf 

where  sustain  a  proper  degree  of  spirit,  pathos,  and   intercsL    le  dk 

exordium  are  these  nervous  and  correct  couplets. 

Whom  flattering  Fortune  falsely  so  beguilde, 

Th.at  loe,  she  slew,  where  erst  ful  smooth  she  smildc 

Again, 

And  pa)!!!  it  forth,  that  all  estates  may  knowe : 
Have  they  the  warning,  and  be  mine  the  woe. 
Buckingham  is  made  to  enter  thus  rapidly,  yet  with   i 

into  his  fatal  share  of  the  civil  broils  between  York  and  L  .  . 

But  what  may  boot  to  stay  the  sisters  three. 
When  Atropos  perforce  will  cut  the  thred  ? 
The  dolefull  day  was  come,  when  you  might  see 
Northampton  field  with  armed  men  orespred. 

In  these  lines  there  is  great  energy. 

O  would  to  God  the  cniell  dismall  day 
That  gave  me  light  fyrst  to  behold  thy  faoe^ 
With  foul  eclipse  had  reft  my  sight  away. 
The  unhappie  hower,  the  time,  and  eke  the  day,  ic 
And  the  following  are  an  example  of  the  simple  and  subliiae 
And  thou,  .Mecto,  feede  me  with  thy  foode  I 
Let  fall  thy  serpents  from  thy  snaky  hearc ! 
For  such  reliefe  well  fits  me  in  my  moode, 
To  feed  my  plaint  with  horrourc  and  with  fearel 
With  rage  afresh  thy  venomd  worme  arcare. 

Many  comparisons  are  introduced  by  the  distressed  speri" 
it  is  common  for  the  best  poets  to  forget  that  they  are  descn' 
is  only  related  or  spoken.     The  captive  Proteus  has  his 
nightingale  ;  and  Eneas  decorates  his  narrative  of  the  ri 
flagratlon  of  Troy  with  a  \'ariety  of  the  most  laboured  co: 

Buckingham  in  his  reproaches  against  the  traitorous 
his  ancient  friend    Banastre,  utters  this  forcible  exclar 
breathes  the  genuine  spirit  of  revenge,  and  is  unloaded  v....,  ,. 
superfluities. 

Hated  be  thou,  disdainde  of  everie  wight. 

And  pointed  at  whereevcr  thou  shalt  goe: 

A  traitcrous  wretch,  unworthy  of  the  lighl 

Be  thou  esteemde :  and,  to  encreasc  thy  woc^ 

The  sound  be  hateful]  of  thy  nArn,-  .ikni- 

And  in  this  sort,  with  shame  an.  tTJitjch. 

Lcade  thou  thy  life,  till  greater  >^:  .ch. 


'  "ein{»enious  * 
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he  ingenious  writers  of  these  times  are  perpetually  deserting  pro- 
priety for  the  sake  of  learned  allusions.  BucVingh;im  exhorts  the  peers 
nd  princes  to  remember  the  fate  of  some  of  the  most  renowned  heroes 
r antiquity,  whose  lives  and  misfortunes  ho  relates  at  Lir^c,  and  often 
1  the  most  flowing  colours  of  poetry.  Alexander's  murder  of  Clitus 
thus  described  in  stanzas,  pronounced  by  the  poet  and  not  by 
^nckinghara. 

And  deeply  grave  within  your  stonie  harts 
The  dreeriedolc,  that  mighiie  Maccdo 
VS'ith  teares  unfolded,  wrapt  m  deadlic  smarts, 
When  he  the  death  of  Clitus  sorrowed  so, 
Whom  erst  he  murdrcd  with  the  deadlie  blow ; 
kaught  m  his  rage  upon  his  friend  so  dcarc, 
For  which,  behold  loc  how  his  panges  appcarc  I 

The  launced  spearc  he  writhes  out  of  the  wound. 
From  which  the  purple  blood  spins  in  his  face: 
His  heinous  guilt  when  he  relumed  found. 
He  throwes  himself  uppon  the  corps, alas! 
And  in  his  armes  howc  oft  doth  he  imbrace 
His  murdrcd  friend  !    And  kissing  him  in  vaine^ 
Forth  flowc  the  floudes  of  salt  repentant  mine. 

His  friendcs  am.tzde  at  such  a  murthcr  done, 
In  fcr.rfull  flockes  begin  to  shrinke  away  ; 
And  he  thereat,  with  hcapcs  of  grief  fordone, 
Hateth  himsclfe,  wishing  his  Litter  day. 

He  calls  for  death,  .nnd  loathing  longer  hfe. 

Bent  to  his  banc  tcfusclh  kindlic  fniide. 

And  plungdc  in  depth  of  dc.tth  and  dolours  strife 

Had  qufUi'  himselfc,  had  not  his  fricndes  wiihstoodt 

Loc  he  that  thus  has  shed  the  guiitlcsse  bloode. 

Though  he  were  kmg  and  kcper  over  all, 

Yet  chose  he  death,  to  guerdon  death  withall. 

This  prince,  whose  pcere  was  never  under  sunne^ 
Whose  glistening  fame  the  earth  did  ovcp^lide. 
Which  with  his  power  the  wiirlde  welnigh  had  wuonc^ 
His  bloudy  handes  hi         '         :1< I  not  abide, 
But  folly  bent  with  f.i.  \c  didc  ; 

The  worthie  prince  detuuu  m  his  irgarxl 
That  death  for  death  could  be  but  just  reward. 

Our  MlRROlTR, having  had  threeneweditionsin  i  $63*,  i;7r,and  1574*, 

>  KOltd.     MunqiwUcr  i«  iiiikiu- 

I Tdu  cdiiiaa,  iftj,  fflnut  b]r  Thnmi  Manke,  hm» dz  him,  widi  «  t>ble  of  ujuHim 
I  tnc  tni 

-      •  -milled   "ThfLaH 

'  hat    u   in  ih*    fti 


arti.      Inlhcutlc^   _ 
ui,  u  U4tl  to  be  '  Mcwty  cacia.u<i  aad  »inriMlftt'    Ituf  4n  ail  !■  quaitd^  aai  tU 
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was  reprinted  in  quM 
new  lives,  under  the  fl 

Iliggins  lived  at  W 
Oxford,  was  a  ctcrgyjl 
a  preceptor  of  boys,  a 
Udal.  a  celebrated  nu 
OF  Terence,  a  manu 
cpign^am  by  the  eiegan 
In  the  pedagogic  char^ 
•ncwlic  corrected,  anf 
'  names  of  men,  towndj 
'the  Latine  or  Frenci' 
'  Higgins,  late  student 
few  English  verses. 
London,   1572.      The 
written  by  Higgins, 
plishments.     He  call: 
cmineul  patron    of 
Churchyard  the  poet 
Another  of  his  works 
Adrian  Junius,  transli 
FIcmming,  and  prinU 
1585.     [Octavo.]     It  ii 
Doctor  Valentine,  mai 
sham*.  1 584.     From  tl 
nected  with  the  school 
shire*.     He  appears 
For  in  that  year  he 
gotten  controvcrsialisL 
from  Winsham. 

To  the  MiRROUR  < 
TION  in  the  octave  sta 
new  scries  from  AIbi 
king  of  Albanie  or  Sa 


'  But  in  Ihe  Preface  Higgins  i 
of  the  tide,  a  storv-bonk  was  pi 

lott.    4ta      AlhO  lilC    MtKROL'K   < 

•  /«  Tkicentii  FLriSCt'ljOS  vV 
it  oL'O  prdix-ed  to  the  book,  with 

•  Pcrhap*  at  Trinity  college, 
<Tht:  Dedirilinn  r.fhii  Mtlior, 
■•.:  ■      ■  <rd 

'it:  pi 


his  frieno^Sh. 

<At  fol.  loS.  a.    Tlie  two  I 
tiUs  editioa,  are  Jane  Suo 
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this  edition  by  Higgins,  among  the  pieces  after  the  conquest,  first 
appeared  the  Life  of  Cardinal  VVolsev,  by  Churchyard  [foL  365.  b.) ; 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Burdet,  by  Baldwine[fol.  244.  a.] ;  and  of  Eleanor 

COBHAM  [fol.  14a  b.\  and  of  HUMKREV  DUKt  Ol'  GLOUCESTER, 
[ioL  146.  a.]  by  Ferrers.  Also  the  Legend  of  KING  James  THE  FOURTH 
OF  Scotland,  [fol.  253.  b.],  said  toh.ive  been  penned  Jif/u y^arrj  ago, 
[foL  255.  b.],  and  of  Floddln  field,  said  to  be  of  equal  antiquity, 
snd  subscribed  Francis  Dingley,  [fol.  258.  b.],  the  name  of  a  poet 
who  has  not  othenvise  occurred.  Prefixed  is  a  recommendatory  poem 
in  stanzas  by  the  above-mentioned  Thomas  NeMon  of  Cheshire*,  who 
understood  much  more  of  Latin  than  of  F.nglish  poetr)'. 

The  most  poetical  passage  of  Higgins's  performance  in  this  collec- 
tion is  in  his  Legend  of  QUEF.NE  CORDILA,  or  Cordeha,  king  Lear's 
youngest  daughter.  [Fol.  36.  b.]  Being  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon, 
■lid  couchi  on  sirawf,  she  sees  amid  the  darkness  of  the  night  a  t^ruily 
^kost  approach, 

Eke  nearer  still  with  stc.iling  steps  shee  drewe  : 
Shec  was  of  colour  pale  and  deadly  bewe. 

Her  garment  was  figured  with  various  sorts  of  imprisonment,  and  pic- 
ttires  of  violent  and  premature  death. 

Her  clothes  resembled  thousand  kindcs  of  thrall. 
And  pictures  plainc  q{  hastentd  deatlus  with.vU. 

Cordelia,  in  extreme  terror,  asks, 

What  wight  art  thou,  a  foe  ox/awninr  frcnd  ? 

If  Death  tliou  art,  I  pray  ihoe  make  an  end 

But  th'  art  not  Death  ! — Art  thou  some  Fury  sent 
My  wocfuU  corps  with  paynes  more  to  torment  ? 

With  that  she  spake,  'I  am  thy  frcnd  DespaYRE.— 

'  Now  if  thou  art  to  dye  no  whit  nfrayde 
•Hereshalt  thou  choose  of  Instruments,  behotde, 
'  Shall  rid  thy  restlessc  life.' 

Despair  then,  throwing  her  robe  aside,  shews  Cordelia  a  thousand 
instmments  of  death,  knives,  sharpc  swordcs,  and  ponyards,  all  iK^ryJe 
witM  bloods  and poysotu.  She  presents  the  sword  with  which  Dido 
slew  herself. 

'  Lo  !  here  the  blade  that  Dido  of  Carthage  hight,  &c., 

Cordelia  takes  this  sword,  bul  doukl/ull  yet  lo  ilye.  DESPAIR  then 
represents  to  her  the  st.ile  and  power  which  she  enjoyed  in  Fi.ui  i , 
her  troops  of  attendants,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  court  she  had  liit. 

■(iM«d  U  Loadoo  tw  Henry  MmiIm,  b*iiw  lbs  vfifut  cl  Tfunuw  Mwiks  aeai«  u> 
a^  Duaunn  cbureb  in  FImu>(r*m,  is*;/     It  hw  t7«  Icara.    'Ite  hat  titnian  a 
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She  then  points  out  her  present  melancltolv   comliiion  ar.d 

situation. 

She  shewde  me  all  the  dongeon  «  here  i  ^le, 

The  dankish  walles,  the  diirkes,  and  bade  me  smeQ 

And  byde  the  savour  if  I  like  it  welL 

Cordelia  gropes  for  the  sword,  or/a/a//  knife,  in  the  dat^  whid 
PAIR  places  in  her  hand. 

Despayre  to  ayde  my  senceless  limmes  was  glad. 
And  gave  the  blade  :  to  end  my  woes  she  bad. 

At  length  Cordelia's  sight  fails  her  so  that  she  can  see  only 

who  exhorts  her  to  strike. 

And  by  her  clbowe  DEATH  for  me  did  watch. 
Despair  at  last  gives  the  blow.    The  temptation  of  the 
knight  by  DESPAIR  in   Spenser's  Faerie  Queexe,  scciiw 
been  copied,  yet  with  high   improvements,  from  this  scene, 
stanxas  of  Spenser  bear  a  strong  resemblance   to   what   I  hiTt 
from  Cordelia's  Legend. 

Then  gan  the  villaine'  him  to  oueraw. 
And  brought  unto  him  swords,  ropes,  poysons,  fir*^ 
And  all  that  might  him  to  perdition  draw  ; 
And  bade  him  chuse  what  death  he  would  desire  : 
For  death  was  due  to  him  that  had  prouokt  God's  ire. 

But  when  as  none  of  them  he  sawe  him  take. 
He  to  him  raught  a  dagger  sharpe  and  keene. 
And  gaue  it  him  in  hand  :  his  hand  did  quake 
And  tremble  like  a  Icafe  of  aspin  grcene, 
And  troubled  bloud  through  his  pale  face  was  seene 
To  come  and  goe,  with  tydingcs  from  the  hart. 
As  it  a  running  messenger  had  bcene. 
At  last,  resoK''d  to  worke  his  finall  smart 
He  lifted  up  his  hand  that  backe  againe  did  start.  [Faer.  Qu. 

The  three  first  books  of  the  Faerie  Queene  were  published  in  »|i 
Higgins's  Legend  of  Cordelia  in  15S7. 

At  length  the  whole  was  digested  anew  with  additions,  in  l6Kkl 
Richard  Niccols,  an  ingenious  poet,  of  whom  more  wilt  be  said  iB 
after,  under  the  following  title.  'AMirrour  for  MAUisnun 
'  being  a  true  Chronicle-hislory  nf  Iht  vnlitntly  failfs  of  svci  r<Q( 

*  tvnate  princes  and  men  of  note  as  haut  happtntd  sinct  tktj^-  ■' ^ 

^of  Brute  into  this  J  land  vntill  this  ottr  age.     NEWtV 
'with  a  last  part  called  a  WINTER  NIGHT'S  VISION  being  an 

1  Tlini  \s,  Dl"!^AI». 

*(':  .-<- in  the  mi/^cllc  a^e  of  the  w 

Fini.  ^:TATIO-HIST('KICa-L|TTH 

Rjjv  •  1 ,  an  ancient  prote  work  in  ; 

410.  (oL  jivui. 


1 
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meh  Tragedies  especially  famous  as  are  exempted  in  the  former 
•torie,  with  a  poem  anntxtd  called  ENGLAND'S  ELIZA.  Al 
idon,  imprinted  by  Felix  Kyngston,  1610.  [A  thicic  quarto.] 
»Is  arranged  his  edition  thus.  Higgins's  lNDt;CTION  is  at  the  head 
C  Lives  from  Brutus  to  the  Conquest.  Those  from  the  conquest 
ORD  Cromwell's  legend  written  by  Drayton  and  now  first  added', 
niroduced  by  Saclcsille's  Induction.  After  this  arc  placed  such 
as  had  been  before  omitted,  ten  in  number,  written  by  N  iccob  him- 
wiih  an  Induction.  [FoI.  555.]  As  it  illustrates  the  history  of 
work,  especially  of  Sackville's  share  in  it,  I  will  here  insert  a  part 
iccol's  preface  prefixed  to  those  TRAGEDIES  which  happened  after 
conquest,  beginning  with  that  of  Robert  Tresilian.  '  Hauing 
lerto  continued  the  stone  from  the  first  entrance  of  Brvte  into 
iland,  with  the  Falles  of  svch  Princes  as  were  neuer  before 

time  in  one  volume  comprised,  1  now  proceed  with  the  rest, 
ch  take  their  beginning  from  the  Conquest ;  whose  penmen  being 
ay  and  diuerse,  all  diuerslie  affected  in  the  method  of  this  their 
RROUR,  I  purpose  onlie  to  follow  the  intended  scope  of  that  roost 
lorable  personage,  who  by  how  mvch  he  did  surpasse  the  rest  in 
eminence  of  his  noble  condition,  by  so  mvch  he  hath  exceeded 
JM  all  in  the  exccllencie  of  his  heroicall  stile,  which  with  golden 
Be  had  hmmed  out  to  posteritie  in  that  worthie  object  of  his 
l^thc  Tragedie  of  the  duke  of  Uuckingham,  and  in  his 
facethcn  intituled  Master Sackuils  INDUCTION.  This  worthy 
lident  of  learning  intended  to  perfect  all  this  storie  of  himsclfe 
n  the  Conquest.  Being  called  to  a  more  serious  expence  of 
time  in  the  great  state  affaires  of  his  most  royoll  ladie  and 
eraigne,  be  left  the  dispose  thcrof  to  M.  Baldwine,  M.  Ferrers, 
Ikhcrs,  the  composers  of  these  Tragedies :  who  continving 
BDcthode,  which  was  by  way  of  dialogue  or  interlocvtion  be- 
^bucrie  Tragedie,  gauc  it  onlie  place  before  the  dvkc  of  Buck- 
Ib's  Complaint.  Which  order  1  since  hauing  altered,  huuc 
:cd  the    INDUCTION    in   tlie    beginningc,   with   eucrie   Tragedie 

^ing  according   to    svccession   oud   ivst   compvtatioa  uf  iiiue, 
I  before  was  not  obserucd'.' 

Legend  of  Richard  111.,  Niccols    appears  to  have  copied 
ssages  from  Shakespeare's  Tragedy  on  that  history.     In  the 

Kg  of  the  play  Richard  says. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths^ 
Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  ra<  ■ 
Our  stern  alarums  changed  to  mc  .j  ; 

Our  dreadful  marches  to  ddigbifuil  uicutuiv^. 


Irxwnd* 


'i  rlrakf  u<. 
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Criro-vij 

And  non 
To  frightl 
He  capers  I 
To  the  I 

These  lines  cvide 
Niccols's  Legend. 

Thcti 

Were  tum'dj 
The  w.ir-god 
And  rattling 
To  swcct-tiil 

God  Mars  li 
And  tiim'd  t 
In  stead  of  < 
He  bathed  h 

And  set  his  V 

Part  of  the  tent-sceq 
Richard,  starting  froi 

Methought 
Came  to  my 
To  morrow'i 

So  Niccols, 

I  thought  thi 
By  death  h 
With  balefi 
And  of  the 
That  they  oi 
To  whom  1 1 
And  gainst  I 

But  some  of  the  si 
on  Shakespeare's  idt 
give  the  reader  the  in 
this  work. 

For  loe,  cfts« 
Leauing  th'  al 
Seasing  on  mi 
From  forth  m 
Where  ficndsi 


t  Act  T.  Sc  uU.    Drayton  lu 
S-xxii. 

When  10  the 
Appear  the 
Of  (lis  owne 
Most  cniell) 
Lord  Hjistit 
Him  pejtoeit 

The  PotTOLBiox  wu  publiil 
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Who  in  Sterne  strife  stood  gainst  each  other  bent, 
Who  should  my  hateful  bodie  most  torment. 

Tormented  in  such  trance  long  did  I  lie. 
Till  extreme  feare  did  rouzc  me  where  I  lay, 
And  caus'd  me  from  my  naked  bed  to  flic  : 
Alone  within  my  tente  1  durste  not  stay. 
This  dreadfull  drcame  my  soul  did  so  affray 
When  walct  I  wr.s  from  slcepe,  1  for  a  space 
Thought  1  had  becnc  in  some  infemall  place. 

About  mine  cars  a  buzzing  feare  still  flew, 
My  fainting  knees  languish  for  want  of  might 
Vpon  my  bodie  stands  an  icie  dew  ; 
My  heart  is  dead  within,  and  with  aflrighl 
The  haire  vpon  my  head  doth  stand  vpright: 
Each  limbc  abovt  me  quaking,  doth  resemble 
A  riucis  rush,  that  with  the  wind  doth  tremble. 

Thus  with  my  guiltic  soules  sad  torture  tornc 
The  dark  nights  dismall  houres  I  past  away  : 
But  at  cockes  crowc,  the  message  of  the  morne, 
My  feare  I  did  conccale,  &c.     [Page  764.  j 

klf  internal  evidence  was  not  a  proof,  we  are  sure  from  other 
Evidence  that  Shakcsfjcare's  tragedy  preceded  Niccols's  legend.  The 
tragedy  was  written  about  1597.  Niccols,  at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
was  admitted  into  Magdalene  college  in  Oxford,  in  the  year  1603'.  It 
is  easy  to  point  out  other  marks  of  imitation.  Shakespeare  has 
taken  nothing  from  Scagar's  Richard  III.,  printed  in  Italdwine's  col- 
lection, or  first  edition,  in  the  year  1559.  Shakespeare,  however, 
probably  caught  the  idea  of  the  royal  shades,  in  the  same  scene  of  the 
tragedy  before  us,  appearing  in  succession  and  speaking  to  Richard 
Rnd  Richmond,  from  the  general  plan  of  the  Mirrour  OF  MAGI- 
STRATES :  more  especially,  as  many  of  Sbakspcarc's  ghosts  there 
introduced,  for  instance.  King  Henry  IV.,  Clarence,  Rivers, 
Hasimgs,  and  Buckingham,  arc  the  personages  of  five  of  the  legends 
belonging  to  this  poem. 


SECTION    LI. 

Bv  way  of  recapitulating  what  has  been  said,  and  in  order  to  give 
a  connected  and  uniform  view  of  the  Mirroi;k  OP  Maoisi  rates  in 
its  most  complete  and  extended  state,  its  original  contents  and  addi* 
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Burdct  Churchyard's  Jane  Shore.  Churchyard's  Wolsry.  Drayton's 
Lord  Cromwell.  All  these',  Humfrcy,  Cobham,  Rurtlct,  Cmnnvcll, 
and  Wolsey,  excepted,  form  the  whole,  but  in  a  less  chronological  dis- 
position, of  Baldwyne's  collection,  or  edition,  of  the  year  1559,  as  we 
have  seen  above  :  (rora  whence  they  were  reprinted,  with  the  addition 
of  Humfrey,  Cobham,  Burdct,  and  Wolsey,  by  Higg^ins,  in  his  edition 
aforesaid  of  1 587,  and  where  Wolsey  closes  the  work.  Another  title 
then  appears  in  Niccols's  edition,  [after  p.  547.]  'A  WlNlXR  Night's 
*  Vision.  Being  an  Addition  of  svch  Princes  especi.iUy  fainovs,  who 
'were  exempted  in  the  former  Historie.  By  Richard  Niccols,  Oxon. 
'  Magd.  Hall.  At  London,  by  Felix  Kyngston,  1610.'  An  Epistle  to 
the  Reader,  and  an  elegant  Sonnet  to  Lord  Charles  Howard  lord  High 
Admiral,  both  by  Niccols,  arc  prefixed'.  Then  follows  Niccols's  In- 
duction to  these  new  lives.  [From  pag.  555.]  They  are.  King 
Arthur.  Edmund  Ironside.  Prince  Alfred.  Godwin  earl  of  Kent. 
Robert  Curthosc.  King  Richard  I.  King  John.  Edward  II.  The 
two  Young  Princes  murthercd  in  the  Tower,  and  Richard  III.'  Our 
author,  but  with  little  propriety,  has  annexed  '  England's  Eliza,  or 
'the  victoriovs  and  trivmphant  rcigne  of  that  virgin  cmpressc  of  sacred 
'  mcmoric  Elizabeth  Queenc  of  Engl.nnd,  &c.  At  London,  by  Felix 
•Kyngston,  i6ia'  Tliis  is  a  title  p.igc.  Then  follows  a  Sonnet  to^r 
virtuous  Ladie  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Clerc,  wife  to  sir  Francis  Clere, 
and  an  Epistle  to  the  Reader.  A  very  poetical  INDUCTIO.V  is  prc&ied 
to  the  Eliza,  which  contains  the  history  of  queen  Elisabeth,  then  just 
dead,  in  the  octave  stanza.  Niccols,  however,  has  not  entirely  pre- 
served the  whole  of  the  old  collection,  altJiough  he  made  lap^e  addi- 
tions. He  has  omitted  James  I.  of  Scotland,  which  appears  in  Bald- 
wyne's edition  of  1539',  and  in  Higgins's  of  1587'.  He  has  also 
omitted,  and  probably  for  the  same  obvious  reason,  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land, which  we  find  in  Higgins*.  Nor  has  Niccols  retained  the  Battle 
of  Flodden-ficld,  which  is  in  Higgins's  edition.  [FoL  256.  a.]  Niccols 
lias  also  omitted  Seagars's  King  Kiclnrd  111.,  which  first  occurs  fn 
Baldwyne's  edition  of  1559,  [Fol.  cxivi:.  6.]  and  afterwards  in  Higgins's 
of  1587.  [FoL  23a  b.]  But  Niccols  has  written  a  new  Lcjcnd  or» 
this  subject,  cited  above,  and  one  of  the  best  of  his  additional  lives. 
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And  all  their  woorks  with  stately  style 
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Savillc,  cardinal  Alcn,  Hacon,  and  Raleigh,  he  proceeds  thus,    *  In 

*  verse  there  arc  Edmund  Spenser's  Hvmses'.     I  cannot  advise  the 

*  allowance  of  other  his  poems  as  for  practick  English,  no  more  than  1 
^can    Jeffrey    Chaucer,    Lydgate,    Pierce    Plowman,   or    Laureate 

Ikelton.     It  was  laid  as  a  fault  to  the  charge  of  Salust,  that  he  used 
me  old  outworn  words  stoln  out  of  Cato  in  his  books  de  Originibus. 
id  for  an  historian  in  our  tongue  to  affect  the  like  out  of  those  our 
ets,  would  be  accounted  a  foul  oversight. — My  judgment  is  nothing 
'  at  all  in  poems  or  pocsie,  and  therefore  I  dare  not  go  far ;  but  wlH 

*  simply  deliver  my  mind  concerning  those  authors  among  us,  whose 
'  English  hath  in  my  conceit  most  propriety,  and  is  nearest  to  the 

*  phrase  of  court,  and  to  the  speech  used  among  the  noble,  and  among 
'  the  better  sort  in  London  :  the  two  sovereign  seats,  and  as  it  were 

*  parliament  tribunals,  to  try  the  question  in.  Brave  language  arc 
'  Chapman's  Iliads. — The  works  of  Samuel  Daniel  containe  somewhat 
'  aflat,  but  yet  withal  a  very  pure  and  copious  English,  and  words  as 
'  warrantable  as  any  mans,  and  fitter  perhaps  for  prose  than  measure. 

*  Michael  Drayton's  Hcroical  Epistles  arc  well  worth  the  reading  also 
^ibr  the  purpose  of  our  subject,  which  is  to  furnish  an  English  historian 

ith  choice  and  copy  of  tongue.     Queen  Elizabeth's  verses,  those 
which  I  have  seen  and  read,  some  extant  in  the  elegant,  witty,  and 

*  artificial  book  of  the  -Art  ok  English  Poetrie,  the  work,  as  the 

*  same  is,  of  one  of  her  gentlemen-pensioners,  Puttenham,  arc  princely 

*  *s  her  prose.  Never  must  be  forgoUcn  St  Peters  Ccmplaint, 
'  and  those  other  serious  poems  said  to  lie  father  Southwell's  :  tlw 
'  English  whereof,  as  it  is  most  proper,  so  the  sharpness  and  light  of 
'  wit  is  vcr>'  rare  in  them.     Noble  Hcnr)'  Constable  was  a  great  master 

*  in  English  tongue,  nor  had  any  gentleman  of  our  nation  a  more  pure, 
'  quick,  or  higher  delivery  of  conceit,  witness  among  all  other  that 
'  Sonnet  of  his  before  his  Majesty's  Lf.PANTO.  I  have  not  seen  much 
'  of  sir  Edward  Dyer's  poetry,  .Ajnong  the  lesser  late  poets,  George 
'  Gascoignc's  Works  may  be  endured.  But  the  best  of  these  times,  if 
'  Albion's  England  be  not  preferred,  for  our  business,  is  the  MiRROUR 
'  OF  Magistrates,  and  in  that  Mirrour,  Sackvil's  Induction,  the 

*  work   of  Thomas,  aftcnvard  earl  of  Dorset  and  lord  treasurer  of 

*  England :  whose  also  the  famous  Tragedy  of  Gordobuc,  was  the 

*  best  of  that  time,  even  in  sir  Philip  Sidney's  judgement ;  and  all 
'  skilful  Englishmen  canoot  but  ascribe  as  much  thereto,  for  his  phrase 
'  and  eloquence  therein.    But  before  in  age,  if  not  also  in  noble,  courtly, 

*  and  lustrous  English,  is  that  of  the  Songcs  and  Sonncttcs  of  Henry 
'  Howard  earl  of  Surrey,  (son  of  that  victorious  prince,  the  duke  of 
■*  Norfolk,  and  father  of  that  learned  How.-ird  his  most  hvcly  image 
"  Henry  Earl  of  Norlhampton,^  written  chiefly  by  him,  and  by  sir 
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popukritjr  of  iWs  poem  aiTordcc}  by  our 
cii  s,  I   will  mcaiioQ  oac  iu  Ccorjjc  Clupnian's   Mav-Day 

pini'.cu  111  1611.  A  gcatlcman  of  the  most  elegant  taste  /or  reading, 
«i)iJ  highly  accomplisbed  in  llic  current  books  of  the  times,  is  colled 

*  One  that  has  r.     '   "      u9  Aurclius,'  Gcsta  Romanorum,  and  the 

'  MlKROt;ROF  ^i  i^'.' 

Tlie  boolcs  of  pot-Uy  which  abounded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elixa- 
bcUi,  and  were  more  numerous  than  any  other  kinds  of  writing  in  our 
language,  gave  birth  to  two  collections  of  Flowers  selected  from  the 
works  of  the  most  fashionable  poets.  The  liist  of  these  is,  *  Ea'C- 
'  uvNu's  Parnassus.     Or,  the  choysest  Flowers  of  our  moderne  Poets, 

*  widi  their  poetical!  Comparisons,  Descriptions  of  Bcwtics,  Persocugcs, 
'  CasUes,  Pallaces,  Mountaines,  Groucs,  Seas,  Springs,  Riueis,  &c. 
'  Whfrtunto  are  oftnexfii  other  various  Discounes'  both  pltiuauitt  itnJ 
^ projlttiblt.  Imprinted  at  London  lor  N.  L.  C.  B.  and  Th.  H.iyc8, 
'  i6oo'.'  The  collector  is  prob.ibly  Robert  Allot*,  whose  initials  R.  A. 
appear  subscribed  to  two  sonnets  prefixed,  one  to  sir  Thomas  Mounson, 
And  the  other  to  the  Reader.  The  other  compilation  of  this  sort  is 
entitled,  '  Belvidere,  orthe  Garden  of  the  Muses.  London,  imprinted 
for  Hugh  Astly,  1600*.'    The  compiler  is  one  John   Bodcnliam.     In 

j^bo  Oriinnal  L<eu«n  (ram  AaMta  to  Heune.  MSS.  IliU  B^xtl  K*<ruMt.     I  aJd,  ilial  Ed- 
lU  BMton  hu  a  LAtia  copy  ofrcecmiiciHUiorT  vff*es  io 
I,  HuKh  Hotlawl,  Dona^  Sddca.  Bwuiwiai.  ri 
cUti'-M  of  n^njaiiiio  jMMOs'k  Wnflutn  1C16. 
Men  bole*  or  '  M4> 
1  \  '-.  seea  «u  by  Hen^' 

>1  '-siicare,  VCM.    i.   v 

('  >  couidcnitav  (trtuicr  uma   i^;j.  Juwa  Io  below    1600. 
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Short,  *Ba  «wn  muni,  ymr  Ugr* ; 


pOBIadlB  tyag. 


''Or  leatcnoet  gatharod  r' 
'pmliialilo (or  lb*  uae  of  iK 
BUI  (he  coapikr  dot*  •••  1 
cuM  ia«aaa«mBauao4d  pi- 

■CoStalKteMa  ofilwiiaMa.  I. 
'•hsM  ar  Ikair  HiMH  w  dwjr  eovM  koei' 
'aewikc  world  S»  eoow  10  tk*i  paai,  ilui  t^ 
'batching  op  thoae  ogg*  which  havo  faooo  filch 
Act.  i  Sx.  il    THeaUkNn  4  cdtidMn  on  !i;|»ni 


Inn,   Davoi,    MorMon.    Martow*, 
yani    is   COB 


Owivhyartl. 
'   (T  Snob 


CfffTwH  m  n«f9«In«  mpthrMltml  >i«9d<, 

-  -       :    -     ■  ■    -),,C. 

Ml 


Wl»«    in    the 


Hatkaoi  Shw«a  Wlk,  altkmgh  a  ttchuUruslw. 
Oivcaliini  a  loaf  tad  Ualag  • 


i-^ttsn  to  pwBwit  Its 
^  nlar  in  rhyme,  in  tl 
It  is  reasonable  to  sv 
Magistrates  cnricht 
drama.  These  Ii%-es  ar, 
have  seen,  that  they  su 
imagine,  that  HisTORM 
At  least  it  is  certain,  t^ 
who  made  a  poetical  ti^ 


•bit ' 
I  \ 

judi 

John    Da^> 
JdTrry.     j1 

John  Hicp."- 
Thomav  Kvii 
j»rvi«  M.itl.l,n 
O.f...-     ■ 


^...  .- >....J^ 

by  Allot,  10  Oiarlc-i  FiuocfTrcfa 
che  Ai  i  \uijv.  Hill  I  wiil  qtioiM 
'  C^Utxfirn  cf  chi'sce  /■.'.-rcrri  m 
othcrv  tt»c  mos:  rt^u-uMi-J  j.rici*.  i-f 
•King  Umcs  !       I'.,. I  ih,^  (l.n  I  h. 

Atit  ■  *-■■■■   •    '   '       '   ■■  -I  -  -i>*,i 
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Fabyan,  Hall,  and  llolinshcd,  which  opened  a  new  field  of  subjects 
ju>d  cvenls  ;  and,  I  may  add,  produced  a  great  revolution  in  ilic  state 
of  popular  knowledge.  For  before  those  elaborate  and  voluminous 
compilations  appeared,  the  History  of  England,  which  lud  been  shut 
up  in  the  Latin  narratives  of  the  monkish  annalists,  was  unfamiliar  and 
almost  unknown  to  the  general  reader. 


* 


SECTION     LI  I. 


In  tracing  the  gradual  accessions  of  the  Mirrour  OF  Magistrates, 
an  incidental  departure  from  the  general  line  of  our  chronologic  scries 
has  been  incurred,  But  such  an  anticipation  was  unavoidable,  in  order 
to  exhibit  a  full  and  uninterrupted  view  of  that  poem,  which  origin.'»tcd 
in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  was  not  finally  completed  till  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  I  now  therefore  return  to  the  reign  of 
queen  Mar>'. 

To  this  reign  I  assign  Richard  Edwards,  a  native  of  Somersetsbirc 
about  the  year  1523.  He  is  said  by  Wood  to  have  been  a  scholar  of 
Carpus  Christi  college  in  Oxford :  but  in  his  early  years,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  some  department  about  the  court  This  circumstance  .ippt-ar* 
from  one  of  his  poems  in  the  Taradise  OF  daintie  Devises,  .t  rala- 
cellany  which  contains  many  of  his  pieces. 

In  youthful!  yearcs  when  first  my  young  desires  began 
To  pricke  me  forth  to  serve  in  court,  a  slender  tall  young  man. 
My  fathers  blessing  then, !  asked  upon  my  knee. 
Who  blessinf;  nic  with  trembling  hand,  these  wordes  gan  say  to  rac. 
My  Sonne,  Cod  guide  thy  way,  and  shield  thee  from  mischauncc, 
And  make  thy  just  dcsartes  in  court,  thy  poorc  estate  to  advance,  &c. 
[Ed.  1 5S5.  4to.  Carm.  7.] 

In  the  year  l547,howas  appointed  a  senior  student  of  Christ  Church 
in  Oxford,  then  newly  founded.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a 
small  set  of  MSS.  sonnets  signed  with  his  initials,  addressed  to  some 
of  the  beauties  of  the  courts  of  queen  Mary,  and  of  queen  Eli/abcih'. 
Hence  we  may  conjecture,  that  he  did  not  long  remain  .it  the  uni- 
versity. About  this  time  he  was  probably  a  member  of  Lincoln's- 
inn.  In  the  year  is6i,he  was  constituted  a  gentlcm.in  of  th.-r-iyaJ 
chapel  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  master  of  the  singing  boys  :  :o 

had  received  his  musical  education,  while  at  Oxford,  un  j 

Elhcridge'. 

t  MSS.  CurT(:>M.  Tit  A.  xxir.  '  rotocnecourt  Ladicv' — Pr.  '  ilowsnl«  M  not  bAwr^t',  Ac* 
**  George  EiheriJ^v,  born  At  Tlumt  M  0»ic«dihir«,  wat  AilmaMil  SrhnltT  oT  Cofpwk 


8lO       RICHARD 


V "—  "litab 

E  oni 

P/,  .^riT 

Chw.  ■,;.'!    1 1,  '^'-v 

til  t  edition 

Canick'>  collection, 
[Qto.  Bl.  Ictt.]    The 
Flcei-slrect,  in  1570, 

'AND  PiTHIAS,  ncwl] 
'quccncs  maicslic  byl 
•  Mayster  Edward  the! 
degree  of  luw  humour  1 
the  two  lacfiuics,  whifl 
He  probably  wrote  m) 
having  mentioned  loj 
Ferrers,  as  most  cmil 
Comedy  and  Interlude 
For  Edwards,  besides 
to  have  been  a  contt 
pageants.  1  n  a  word^ 
which  minister  to  po]ll 
fashionable  sonneltc 
mimic,  of  the  courL 
of  the  histrionic  art, 
to  act  plays  ;  and  the; 
those  of  St.  Paul's  C; 
intcndcncv  of  Edwari 


111  Ik  o-J 
Kue  the  r 
Eliza  bctl^ 
and  euai 
muiic,  a: 
prrsciit--' 

el.' 


t 


•AmiLt'F  J;;>cusri  IVtT, 
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The  most  poetical  of  EJvrrj-ds'dilties  in  ' 
Devises  is  a  description  of  May'.     The  r 
stanzas.      His  Soui^-KNELL,  supposed  to  luvc  liccu  w. 
death-bed,  was  once  celcbml'-'d'.     His  popuUrity  scctns  : 
gethcr  arisen  from  those  pK  :iis  of  which  no  spc< 

be  transmillcd  to  posicrit>-,  ,  ii  prejudiced  bis  pn.: 

poraries  in  favour  of  his  poctT}-.     He  died  in  the  year  1 566*. 

In  the  Epitaphs,  Songs,  and  Sonets  of  George  Tiuber\-ilc,  primed 
in  1570,  there  arc  two  elegies  on  his  death  ;  vrhich  record  the  pbces 
of  bis  education,  ascertain  his  poetical  and  musical  character,  and  bear 
aJKpIe  testimony  to  the  high  distinction  in  which  his  pcrfornianccs, 
more  particularly  of  the  dramatic  kind,  were  held.  The  first  is  by 
TubcTV-ile  himself,  entitled, '  An  Epitaph  00  Maistcr  Edivards,  some 
'  time  Maistcr  of  the  Children  of  the  ChappcU  and  gentleman  of  Lyn 
•  colncs  innc  of  court.' 

Ye  learned  Muses  nine  And  sacred  sisters  all  j 

Now  lay  your  cheerful  cithrons  downc, 

And  to  lamenting  fall. 

For  he  thai  led  the  daunce.  The  chiefest  of  your  traine, 

I  mcanc  the  man  that  Edwards  hight. 

By  cruell  death  is  slaine. 
Yc  courtiers  chaunge  your  chcerc, 

Lament  in  wasiefull  wise  ; 
For  now  your  Orpheus  has  rcsigndc, 
In  clay  his  carcas  lies. 
O  ruth !  he  is  bereft.  That,  whilst  he  lired  bcw^ 

For  poets  penno  and  passingc  wit 
Could  have  no  EjigUsh  pe«re. 

His  vaJae  in  verse  was  such,  So  statdy  elce  his  stile, 

Mis  fatte  in  forging  sugred  songcs  With  deane  and  curiotis  iUc* ; 

As  all  the  learned  Greekes,  And  Romaincs  would  repine^ 

r.:  Ibay,  oi 

>iriit'.-.'i  i'M  themnu 
•  iii  hawcTCf  bjil  >Ra 

,  z./!....'  u  lAd  jrm«t  GrMtwtii,  betas  kik 


ii'.rt..(Hf.r,  LI  ^ii'i  [ 

^   tomcCune  of  tier 
-  the  ftm  cJUion  a{>;- 
G«or£e  CaaansoKic  1 


u  t5t.  tbUl.  Fa^t.  t< 
xcncd  k  («n  of  Ed«m4i^  I 


O . 


^ ,^  _      AJTO  JVUST, 

.\ie,'    AcTtT.  S&».    Iii*en»MHE«lkrnr  aflkanianfnMkdtkl 

:  llMWauiw-QiiatAKii,  utiilnMd  ••  14—rilw  mimtnmm,  I  iMak. 

(;.il<*dl  in  i]«4.  becteiHb  '/MM  <Mr  M«>>nf  «ti»r  ««M  MlmMt 

yrir  wiUiiit  gmriBtdt.     Thm  terns,  ^<*  npiiaMd.  MavraM** 

I  ttat  KioK  \rf  Daadcawaa  in  Omu*^  trait  At  kmterK  JWvw 

myimrUmd.    Ontau.  ActW.  Sc 3.   S«RiuTzaariBB 

t  r^-nrr  ilir  aaUquiiy  «f  DndvaMif*  wnjr  naiy  ro  aaaa  dicnas 

otiMrrint,  dHt  iba  IxJbil  M  Suvunui.  mm.  of 

■rr,  «»■  boHcad  toT.  Citwtfl.  >■>  tsh.  <«k]^ 

^ii«.'    lUrL  M  •»  tk    tlxn  tta  (darOBW* 

il»X  <ol  t;&  «.    iw.  a.  Aci  a    Se.  >    Aad  OoujKT.  IhtmuM.  laib  L  p> 


8l3 


THOi! 


If  ihcy  did  lipc  0; 

Tram  PI; 
And  Icar: 

The  other  is  wTiitea 
Translation  of  Virgil'? 
years  after  Edwards  I 
lid  ward  s's  play  nt  PaU 
at  Oxford  in  1566'.  It 
•the  worshipfiill  May; 
•Children  in  the  qucei 

O  happic  house,  O  plm 
That  plani 

To  t" 
And  Chrji 

Thefl 
Plunge  u 

Your 
Whilst  C 


lo 


:.fT 


*Lcdcr,  sM^tlic  Pl.iy  of  Playcs  « 


iKfll  " 

•bcih.  Uut^'l'-. 

ix.  Lend,   t  }S> 


n(w  If  licjw»,vij'' 
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Whilst  court  n  court  sh.ill  be  1 
Good  Edwards,  cclic   ast.1l'  shall  much 

Both  want  and  wish  for  thcc  I 
Thy  tender  tunes  and  rhymes 

Wherein  thou  wonlst  to  pby. 
Echo  princely  dame  of  court  and  towne 

Shall  beare  in  minde  away. 
Thy  Damon'  and  his  Friend', 

Arcite  and  Palamon, 
With  more  full  fit  for  princes  cares,  &c'. 

Francis  Mercs,  in  his  '  Pall-VDIS  Tamia,  Wits  Trcasurie,  being 
second  part  of  WiTS  Commonwealth,'  published  in  1598, 
^cites  Mtiisttr  Edwardes  0/ her  maiesties  chapd  as  one  of  the  best 
for  comedy,  together  with  '  Edward  earic  of  Oxforde,  doctor  Gagcr  of 
'  Oxford',  maistcr  Rowly  once  a  rare  schollcr  of  Pcmbrooke  1  tall  in 
'Cambridge,  eloquent  and  wittic  John  LiUic,  Lodge,  Gascoygne, 
'  Greene,  Shakespeare,  TTiomas  Nash,  Thomas  Heywood,  Anthony 
'Mundyc',  our  best  plotter,  Chapman,  Porter,  Wilson,  Ilaihway,  and 

%tv\Ay».'%  Aiuiit^utU  p/  Atusftf  p.  t)4,  S35,  edir.  Land.  1S95.T    And  ve  learn  frvm  Rt<tMirtl 

I^c>.!,.l.  .-s\  ^r.•lll;.'r  /w/.-.  V  /.<«**, i"  ,yut  .Hit  .itu-t'r'rr^J,  .,r  l!i^  ■*>'''JMrging' ^  Ti/Urt,  m  cirCUm- 

>' >p*  veeMOBed  by  ilinc  pro- 


I  .rule 


l:T.     lilAllCll 

MCHR,  u-ere  *, 

''--.  .iu  it'^i  pfv  1.  ,.  , 

iKii.    Land.  is£6.  fu).  -Ji 
.itc«  and  th«  pnv>*  council, 
-specially  ihoM  presented  u>  i  . 


.  itiatl  on 

'   th«ci«c 

'  Miaivit'K 

'^  tltcse  DferlM 

to  Im>«  Men  « 

^h»pd. 


Hontio,  O  DitKitm  Jrmr,  at^tHmiaa  10  lh«  ftkfldihip  of  Duica  ad 

1  .11  1- iU..-ir.'..  ,  t.l.iv      H\Mi_ArTiii    Stv  -. 

PvrmtH 
:dt».  »<•• 

.   .^t  the 


Uucr. 

Wiih  ^'"^ 
Wl,. 


•  vA*i.^   lue  UiM»iMvt   wf  Oxti.   nkvlil   ^(tis.uUl)>  »*ttl  iIm 

■  "•*.  Our  RawANmrniiy  CMnpare; 

•n  Dodi  h«  >]rt  la  sjiiil  chayic. 


&c'    8101AT.  U  &    Sm  tbc  utx\  Hole    He  . 


tt 

r 


St4 


HENRY 


♦  Henry  Chcttle'.'    Put| 
I'eesit,  mentions  the ' 
•majesties  chappcl, 
Among  the  books 

•lie  i 

Til/    :  -■   lA 


frtn 


•an.  I 

If  A'/  \% 

In  I). 

•V- 
Dt.v 

"Wl, 
'53.1, 

■  dccecuing  of  hu  master,     'i'hea 

■  cozener  in  bis  journey.     Coming 

*  licucd,  but  neuer  admitted  in  dM 

*  aod  being  wery  of  well  doings  i 
'  Itage  f..>r  folly.  UcinK  th'.rfl<y  d 
'  aftcrwarj.4  Iwzp-iri 

'in  Darhir.in  with 

'over  of  ihiK  boyc 

'dealli  of  li%xraud  Jiauii^c  was  i 

•halche.     And   shortly  after  srltii 

piece  is.  *a  brccf  I'-.m  .m-T  of  t!i' 

'  Enrksbirc.  Sc.     ' 

He  jnibli'.Jied 
mater,   '       '     ' 
TtO> 
epit  ■: 
lie. 


,.1., 


'Pie 
Mc.J  at  L 
lo  the  Gt 

,  c  did  M 
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O^    '  was  n  colle-'tion  of  short  comic  stories  in 

pr-  k  letter  under  il»e  year  1570,  *  sett  forthby 

*  maistcr  Richard  Ldwardcs  mayster  of  her  maieslies  rcuels/  Un- 
doubtedly this  is  the  same  Edwards  :  who  from  this  title  expressly 
appears  to  have  been  the  general  conductor  of  the  court  festivities: 
and  who  most  probably  succeeded  in  this  office'George  Ferrers,  one  of 
the  originaJ  authors  of  the  MiRROUR  OF  MAGISTRATES*.  Among  these 

The  work  coowlft  «f  four  or  five  Addreuec.     The  fir  *  ^    Tu-niiton  tO  Dm 

BalUd-ubgen of  Londan,  rrom  Antoaie  Now  Now,  tr  itt mcniionediii 

the  text,  a  grmt  Uallad -writer.     From  ihU  niece  it  appc   :  .  .  .mil  rctncct*iile 

proAesftion  of  ballad- making,  as  well  as  of  baJUd-unsiiig,  wjla  lu  tu^h  ic^uic   •  •  v 

polifl  aod  in  ihc  country  fairv     Sicnat.  C     *When  I  was  liked,  sayi  An* !  »m 

^  no  thought  of  that  idle  vpttart  gcaeratioD  of  ballad-ftinccn^  neither  wiu  ih'  :  :  -  ^o 
*lewd  thai  would  Kt  his  finger  to  a  lawiuiottt  line.'  But  now,  he  addt,  '  HmH*  an  oAuno^/y 
*ciuuited  ia  every  street ;  and  from  London  this  evil  has  owtrvpread  Essex  and  lb*  a4)oJBing 
'countica.  There  is  oiany  a  iradesiftan,  of  a  wonhipfuU  inde,  vec  no  slalioDer^  wbo  AA«r 
'  a  Utile  brinrrng  vppe  apprentices  to  sioginc  brokeric,  takc«  into  ois  shopp«  some  fresh  aea, 
'  aiul  truf t»  his  olde  lervauotes  of  a  two  moathi  standing  with  a  dosen  grootes  woith  of  faaW 
'ladb.  In  which  if  they  prove  thrifiie,  he  makes  them  prety  chaDmcn.  ^ble  tospred  OKin 
*|amphlet»by  the  sute  forbidden,  than  all  the  booksellers  n?  naJMOf 

■May  balUds  are  here  aluj  recorded,  WatkiksAul  The  Ca  ''OrPlXO> 

KIttvas,  and  FklKK  Fox-taile.     Out-roAnngc  Dick,  and  U  clchvalcd 

tnb^  an  said  to  han  got  twenty  shillings  a  day  by  singios  ai  Uf^uiuce  U^r  in  Laicx. 
Aoothcr  of  these  Addrenes  is  bom  Robert  Greene  to  Peirce  r<:nnilet«e.  StCKAT.  E. 
Another  from  Torleton  the  Playo-  /<^  aU  tfutUinrrz  <y  M*mtt  mirtJk,  E.  i  '  U  il  Dot 
'  iMMmablc,  sayes  he,  that  a  man  should  spcnJc  his  two  pence  oo  plays  ia  an  afkcmoooc ) — 

*  If  players  «-ere  suppressed,  it  would  t>c  to  the  no  soiai  profit  of  the  BowUngc  Alleys  ia 

*  m?*»*"  ^nd  other  places,  that  wvre  (are]  wont  in  the  aftemooaca  to  be  left  empty  by  the 
of  good  mUow«s  nto  that  vnproAtablc  cnoatioa  of  stage-|>layiag.  And  U  ware  not 
iiae  woutde  the^  ioine  with  the  Dicing-houses  lo  make  «ute  againe  for  their  looser 
*  though  th«  Skkmstt  eease.— While  Plavcs  are  nscd,  half*  the  daye  is  by  meat 

_  .  _  ihst  haue  Ubcrtie  ipaat  vj»on  them,  or  at  kau  the  grosfeest  cempaay  drawne  to  tho 
^Blaew  where  utcy  frequent,  &c<  This  is  all  ia  pure  irony.  The  List  address  ii  from 
WSQiaai  CucWowe.  a  famous  master  of  legerdemain,  on  the  tri^  of  juglcrs.  X  cookt  Dot 
sulTer  this  opportunity,  acddcntaUy  oOmd.  to  pasi«  of  giving  a  note  to  a  focgofien  old 
writer  of  comedy,  whose  narne  may  not  perMoa  oooar  again.  But  I  nmst  add.  thai  the 
inttiaS  If.  C  to  pieces  dT  this  period  do  not  afwui  mean  Hetuy  Oicltle.  In  Lnci^kb** 
It  iny  pieces  signed  H.  C     Probably  fcr  Hcary  Coiutable,  a  noted  sonnet 

^'  times.    I  have  'Diana,  or  the  eaceUeot  oDoemftill  Soonetsof  M.  C.  Auf- 

*  V  i;noni    qxuiiorxains   of  honoriMt-  ant3    Icomct!  pctsora^c*.   DUiii-lctl    inlo     v^ 

liable.     Tlic  »« 

.   H.  C  with  .,  .     I'^r 

iLicuod,  as  a  pU>'cx  I  tlimlt,  lu  the  ia^  pu^c  uf  Dckk^ix'*  K^iuUta 


[ 


1607. 


CMeoicne' 

lir^  oauUe 


:  Juhir^  catiUed 

•  P^jVen  t>v  tha 


'Lib. 


■imadi 


I'M 


■UUl 
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talcs  was  that  of  the  ] 
Taming  of  the  Sm 
tic  immediate  source], 
of  the  Taming  of  a  i 
Old  Plays,  Lond.  iTfl 
almost  exactly  tallied  1 
an  epistle  of  LudovicuBi 
riagc  of  Duke  Philip  I 
will  give  it  in  the  won! 
list,  who  flourished  ah 
'cum  aliquot  pnrcipii 
'  conspicatus  est  medio 
*icm.    In  CO  visum  est 
'quo  illi  intendum    cs 
'  Palatium,  ct  Iccto  Du 
'  ejus  imponi,  cxutaque '. 
'  indui.     Dc  mane  ubi 
'cularii   Ducis,  qui  ng 
'  lubcrct    surgcrc,   ct  ( 
'  sunt  Ducis  vestimcnu 
'  est,  prodiit  c  cubiculo, 
'  rent.    1  nterfuit  sacro, 
'ut  Duci.     A  sacro  ad 
'  larius  attulit  chartas 
*  tibus,  sub  scrum  dcamw 
'  ccpit  avcs  alic|uot  aucu 
'prandium.     Accensis  I 
'  pucllac  atque  nobilcs  li 
'dchinc  comcssatio  qasc 
'producta  est  in    multar 

And  acaln,  '  For  Tra^die  the  Im 
'  ai  I  nave  scnc  of  theirs,  deserve 
trtoTHt/ieyttt  mceter,  arc  perhaps 
OF  MAGiiTRATCJ  :  and  he  might 
more  private  cntcrtaAnmcnt  of  the 
and  Entcrlode  arc  perhaps  to  be  UQ 
draroat  fur  a  tlicatrc,  aclinic  dra: 
fc*li%'iti'is.  ^  The  court-sliows,  like 
dialogues  in  vcn^c,  and  the  whole 
alfco  acctMini^  for  Puttenham'*  seen 

Mac -  -■    '  -■  name,  among  tT 

j«  n  :pose.  that  no  pi; 

in  I  :  .re  now  known  to 

M-hKii  "V  .iLT  .1  j«  concerned.  <!ir* 
has  some  lnle  to  the  dramatic  chin 
exhibition*!  at  Kcnilworlh.  appc.-.r*  t 

dial'" -'r'^'-ien  in  character, 

trj  ^  d  excellence  in  CO 

nc  r  ( rtroent. 

I  ■  pponunity.iJiea 

taV  :,  second  edition  c 

Aii--:,   .  -.1.410. 
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*pr*stantissimo :  ct  postquam  collapsus  in  somnum  aJtissiTniim, 
'jussit  cum  Dux  vcstimcnlis  prioribus  indui,  atquc  in  eum  locum 
'  reportari,  quo  prius  fucral  rcpertus  :  ibi  franscgit  noctem  totam 
'dormiens.     Postridic  cxpcrrccius    cacpii    sccum  dc  vita  ilia  Ducali 

*  cogitarc,  incertum  habcns  fuissetne  res  vera,  an  visum  quod  animo 
•cssct  per  quietcm  obscrvatum.  Tandem  coUatis  eonjecturis  omnibus 
'atque  argumenlis,  statuit  somnium  fuissc,  ct  ut  talc  uxori  libcris  ac 
'  viris  narravit.  Quid  interest  inter  diem  illius  et  nostros  aliquot 
'iinnos?  Nihil  pcnitus,  nisi  quod  hoc  est  paulo  diuturnius  somnium, 
'  ac  si  quis  unam  duntaxat  koram,  alter  vero  dccem  somniassct'.' 

To  an  irresistible  digression,  into  which  the  magic  of  Shakespeare's 
name  has  insensibly  seduced  us,  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  adding 
another  narrative  of  this  frolic,  from  the  ANATOMY  OF  MELAN- 
CHOLY by  Dcmocritus  junior,  or  John  Burton,  a  very  learned  and 
ingenious  writer  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  '  When  as  by  reason  of 
'  unseasonable  weather,  he  could  neither  hawke  nor  hunt,  and  was 
'  now  tired  with  cards  and  dice,  and  such  other  domestical!  sports,  or 
'  to  see  ladies  dance  with  some  of  his  courtiers,  he  would  in  the  even- 
'  ing  walke  disguised  all  about  the  towne.  It  so  fortuned,  as  he  was 
'  walking  late  one  night,  he  found  a  country  fellow  dead  drunke,  snort- 
'  ing  on  a  bu<ke  :  hee  caused  his  followers  to  bring  him  to  his  palace, 
'  and  then  stripping  him  of  his  old  clothes,  and  attyring  him  in  the 
'  court-fashion,  when  he  wakened,  he  and  they  were  all  ready  to  attend 
'  upon  his  Excellence',  and  persuaded  him  he  was  some  great  Duke. 
'  The  poore  fellow  admiring  how  he  came  there,  was  served  in  state 
'  all  day  long  :  after  supper  ho  saw  them  dance,  heard  musickc,  and 
'  all  the  rest  of  those  court-like  pleasures.     But  late  at  night,  when  he 

*  was  well  tipled,  and  again  fasie  asleepc,  they  put  on  his  old  robes, 
'  and  so  conveyed  him  to  the  place  where  they  first  found  him.     Now 

*  the  fellowe  had  not  made  there  so  good  sport  the  day  before,  as  be 
'  did  now  when  he  returned  to  himselfc  ;  all  the  jest  was,  to  see  how 

*  he  looked  upon  it.  In  conclusion,  after  some  little  admiration,  the 
'  poore  m.in  told  his  friends  he  had  scene  a  vision,  constantly  believed 
'  it,  would  not  otherwise  be  persuaded,  and  so  the  joke  ended'.'  I  f 
Uiis  is  a  true  story,  it  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  winter  diversions 
of  a  very  polite  court  of  France  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centur>'. 
The  merit  of  the  contrivance,  however,  and  comic  effect  of  this  prac- 
tical joke,  will  atone  in  some  measure  for  many  indelicate  circum- 
stances with  which  it  must  have  necessarily  been  attended.  I  presume 
it  first  appeared  in  Vivcs's  Epistle.  1  have  seen  the  story  of  a  tinker 
disguised  like  a  lord  in  recent  collections  of  humorous  tales,  probably 

■  Hrulcruv  Rim.  BvicvHi>.  Uh  Iv.  p.  ijo.  e^it.  Plantn.  tm.  (oL    Hcutcna  taya,  ttiil 

»liirv  ■•-•^  '■■: VivM  by  ut  MatttxTottht  dake'aooun. 

^  TtMv  or  UujkNCHOLT-  Wfi.  li  f  •.  ft-  •!»  Ml  Omo.  if««.    There  b 

■li  •aquanck 
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EOWAROa 


traitsmitted  from 
taore  carcfuUy. 

I  have  assigned  ] 
in  the  character 
height,     I  ha^-c  mcntio 
of  that  reign,  and  of  tlifl 

If  I  should  be  ihoiM 
speaking  of  Edwaids,  Ij 
a  tribute  of  respect  to  i 
of  our  diamatic  writerBl 


ABOtJT  the  same  time 
didactic  poets,  in  a  sci« 
one  of  the  most  beautifdl 
man's  life  have  uncomn 
and  his  history  conveys| 
himself.     He  seems  to  I 
to  his  own  discontent 
change  of  situation. 

He  was  bom  of  an  i 
in  Essex  ;  and  was  pla 
giate  chapel  of  the  casti 

IViiTiL  A.]adr.  MSS. 

Hawakds  is  not  1 
Thai  vcAde  alare  < 
Dacxks  u  not  dangei 
Hir  noble  suture  ma] 

A«  iJie  end,  '  Finis  R.  E."  I  hare 
poetical  nuscellany,  printed  byT. 

nj;S,  without  citik 
.  <ju  Terence's  apa 
..  ^u  1585. 

In  euing  to  myns 
1  heard  a  u-iTe  liaj 
She  sighed  itore,  r 
That  wovild  not  cc 
She  was  full  wcari 
She  KR-ltcd  it,  and 
Then  did  slie  &ay. 
The  rjling  out  of  ( 

The  dose  of  the  second  sUnia  is  pi 

Then  kissed  she  hi 
Tht /altiMt  out  ^ 

*  This  chapel  bati  a  dean,  (ix  Bid 


t;:-. 
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voice,  he  was  impressed  from  WaUingford  college  into  the  choir  of 
saint  Paul's  cathedral  in  London  ;  xvhcrc  he  made  great  improvements 
tiiidcr  the  instruction  of  John  Redford  the  organist,  a  famous  musi- 
cian. He  was  next  sent  to  Eton  school,  where,  at  one  chastisement, 
he  received  finy-thrcc  stripes  of  the  rod,  from  the  severe,  but  cele- 
brated master  Nicholas  Udall'.  His  academical  education  waa  at 
Trinity-hall  in  Cambridge  :  but  Hatcher  affirms,  that  he  was  from 
Eton  admitted  a  scholar  o(  King's  college  in  that  university,  under  the 
year  1543'.  From  the  university  he  was  called  up  to  court  by  hu  sin- 
gular and  generous  patron  William  lord  f'at;et,  in  whose  family  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  retainer*.  In  this  department  he  lived  ten 
years :  but  being  disgusted  with  the  vices,  and  wearied  with  the  qu.ir- 
rcls  of  the  courtiers,  he  retired  into  the  country,  and  embraced  the 
profession  of  a  fanner,  which  he  successively  practised  at  Ratwood  in 
Sussex,  Ipswich  in  Suffolk,  Fairstcad  in  Essex,  Norwich,  and  other 
places*.  Here  his  patrons  were  sir  Richard  Southwell",  and  Salisbury 
dean  of  Norwich.  Under  the  latter  he  procured  the  place  of  a  sing- 
ing-man in  Norwich  cathedral.  At  length,  having  perhaps  too  much 
philosophy  and  too  little  experience  to  succeed  in  the  business  of  agri- 
culture, he  returned  to  London  :  but  the  pLigue  drove  him  away  from 
town,  and  he  took  shelter  at  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge.  Without 
a  tincture  of  careless  imprudence,  or  vicious  extra v.igancc,  this  desul- 
tory character  seems  to  have  thrived  in  no  vocation.  Fuller  says, 
that  his  stone,  which  gatlured  no  moss,  was  the  stone  of  Sisyphus. 
His  plough  and  his  poetry  were  .ilikc  unprofitable.  He  w.-is  by  turns 
a  fiddler  and  a  fanner,  a  gr.izier  and  a  poet  with  equal  success.  He 
died  very  aged  in  London  in  1 580,  and  was  buried  in  saint  Mildred's 
church  in  the  Poultry', 

Some  of  these  circumstances,  with  many  others  of  less  consequence, 
arc  related  by  himself  in  one  of  his  pieces,  entitled  the  AUTMOtt'3 

Life,  as  follows. 


•\-y 


■.   rif-niioncj  alr'»«,   were   p<rh«p»  writirn  fur  liu  .-hJirt. 
>  <r:  •iiiouij  ip  Wilkon't  AxTK  Off  I^JIL*,  edix.  1567.  i^  i.-y  \ 

.   i<.i  Schol  Coll.  K«»l.  C«iiL 

-.KUKiK  u  dedicated  lo  hU  »on  Lon!  ThoohU  Pii(«(  of  I3cuid«lCTt,  (off 


Mul 


C.ll.iuilll 


MismivA.  a  book' 


one  Aud  a  kcythe  wiUi  ihev;  Uacv,  1 

■n   ■•- -  ' 


hied  in  ilii,  iho*  tt  III*  Je>ic«  uT  •  wluc 


\\  ►i«f«. 

•) 

\^.  :  dc  Uini,ke. 

TiiffM.u  PoicaJ.  cdiL  \>  ill. 

:;Un<ci  Svovmr   Louioai  |l  4;^   edit,   ita&.   4I0.     And  FoUo'i   Vc» 
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And  ncucr  ch.ingc,  a  thing  most  strange, 
Yet  kept  in  si^^ht,  her  course  aright, 
An  J  compass  trcw,  &c'. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  must  say  a  fc*  words  concerning  the  very  re- 
markable practice  implied  in  these  stanza?,  of  seizing  boys  by  a  warrnni 
for  the  service  of  the  king's  chapel.  Strjpe  has  printed  an  abstract 
of  an  instrument,  by  which  it  appears,  that  emissaries  were  dispatchci'I 
into  various  parts  of  England  with  full  powers  to  take  boys  from  any 
choir  for  the  use  of  the  chapel  of  l^dward  VI.  Under  the  year  1550, 
says  Strj-pe,  there  was  a  gr.nnt  of  a  commission  '  to  Philip  Van 
'  Wilder  gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chambcr,in  anie  churches  or  chappclls 
'  within  England  to  t.ake  to  the  king's  use,  such  and  as  many  singing 
'  children  anil  choristers,  as  he  or  his  deputy  shall  think  good'.'  And 
again,  in  the  following  year,  ihc  master  of  the  king's  chapel,  that  is, 
the  master  of  the  king's  singing-boys,  has  licence  *  to  take  up  fronv 
'  time  to  time  as  many  children  [boys]  to  serve  in  the  king's  chapel  as 
'  he  shall  think  fit'.'  Under  the  year  1454,  there  is  a  commission  of 
the  same  sort  from  Henry  VI.  IJe  ministrallis  propter  soliitium  rtgU 
providemlts,  for  procuring  minstrels,  even  by  force,  for  the  sol.icc  or 
entertainment  of  the  king  :  and  it  is  required,  that  the  minstrels  so 
procured,  should  be  not  only  skilled  in  nrle  minstrallatiis,  in  the  art 
of  minstrelsy,  but  mcmbrii  naturalibui  ctt^iiiiUs,  h.-uid$ome  and 
elegantly  shaped.  [Ryn»  FoED.  xi.  375-1  As  the  word  Minstrel  is  of 
an  extensive  significition.  and  is  applied  as  a  general  term  to  every 
character  of  that  species  of  men  whose  business  it  was  to  entertain, 
cither  with  oral  recitation,  music,  gesticulation,  and  singing,  or  with 
a  mixture  of  all  these  arts  united,  it  is  certainly  ditTJcull  to  detcrniini;, 
whellicr  smgers  only,  more  p.-irticularly  singers  for  the  itiy.iJ  chapel, 
•were  here  intended..  The  last  clause  may  perhaps  more  itumcdiatcly 
seem  to  point  out  tumblers  or  posturc-mostcrs*.  But  in  the  tegister  of 
the  capitulary  acts  of  York  cathedral,  it  is  ordered  as  an  indjs|>cnsablc 
qiialihcition,  that  the  choiistcr  who  is  annually  to  bo  the  boy-bishop, 
should  be  iomptlenltr  (orpore  formosus.     I  will  traitscribc  an  .irtidc 


■  Fnl    <<(  nil.  15K.    AluTiir  Avthor<  r.ri«ric  t*  /V  lili  turd  IViWtim  PttgH,  1 

tmild.^th  .ii^-.'urtr  Iff  Mt  <^mr  .'r/x-^nf  »»,  ft,i  fuj.   j.     Ajul    ErUTl.*  O  LMlf  rmgtt,  (ol. 

1    At  r.i.  141. 

»IJ 

- 1  ^.y  i>llow»rc  tit  »al   it  <pcci5cd,  'lo  Sad  ih 

ii..  '   M    ■■     -•     '■■■ -V,..   :......  1 II 


SS3    tdsser's 

the  register,  rela 
onnnes  tic  Quix' 
ordinavil,  quod  elect 
'  cclcro  ficret  dc  Eo,  qui 
'ol  niagis  idoneus  rcpci 
'  fonnosns,  et  quod  alitcr 
matter  of  no  conscqucn 
Jlcnrj-  VI.  to  have  bee 
the  known  char.nd 
ormcrs   for  his    di; 
c  same  oppressive 
OUT  poet 

Our  author  TusscrwTOl 
vork  in  rhyme  entitled 
NORIE,  which  was  pril 
■nrds  reprinted,  wj 
ng  title,  '  Five  hul 
Champion  or  open  a 
'mixed  in  cucrie  moneth. 
' of  H UMVi Fr.KiK.  Com 
'  fourth  part  more,  with  d 
'  of  tlie  properties  of  wi 
'  remedies  for  the  shccpe 
'profitabcll  and    not  Nupl 

'  HUSBANDRIE  at    the  bcgt 

•WIFF.RIE  at  ?hc  end.  &c, 
'  gentleman', 

1(  must  be  acknowlcd] 


1  Xe{i«tr.  Aixhiv.  Eorle<.  F.b 


Ihr  i.r,k!:  uf  1  luib.nulo'.'' 

Bf. 

fcoldest  edition  \i-tt}<  iM-.  titT: 
Soiit  *in  the  now  dwdi    . 
;  slatTc'     In  bUck  Icl' 

lau  II, 

In  I'  ,  ( 

*  A  di:.  ■  ^  \" 

156a  or  ly.  ,; 
'5*5,  'An  till 
b.     in  n?ii.  1- ' 

'hllsboundrj- l.ilrly  m:ifyr'l  untu   .1    ! 
'anplyfyed.'  Ibid.  foL  74.  a. 
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more  of  the  simplicity  of  Hesiod,  than  of  the  «.'  ■<'  Virgil;  and 

a  modern  rc.idcr  would  suspect,  that  many  oi  ..iry  roaxims 

originally  decorated  the  margins,  and  illustrated  the  c^klcndars,  of  an 
ancient  alnunac.  It  is  without  invocations,  digressions,  and  descrip- 
tions :  no  pleasing  pictures  of  rural  imagery  arc  drau-n  from  meadows 
covered  with  flocks,  and  fields  waving  with  com,  nor  arc  Pan  and  Ceres 
once  named.  Yet  it  is  valuable,  as  a  genuine  picture  of  the  agriculture, 
the  rural  arts,  and  the  domestic  economy  and  customs,  of  our  indus- 
trious ancestors. 

I  must  begin  my  examination  of  this  work  with  the  apology  of  Virgil 
on  a  similar  subject. 

Possum  multa  tibi  veterum  pncccpta  refcrre, 

Ni  refugis,  tcnuesquc  piget  cognosccre  curas.     [GEORGia  L  1761] 

I  first  produce  a  specimen  of  his  directions  for  cultivating  a  hop- 
garden, which  may;  perhaps,  not  unprofitably,  be  compared  with  the 
modem  practice. 

\VTiom  fansie  pcrswadeth,  among  other  crops. 
To  hauc  for  his  spendini;,  sufficient  for  hops, 
Must  willingly  follow,  of  choiscs  to  choose. 
Such  lessons  approued,  as  skilful  do  vsc. 

Ground  grauellie,  s.indie,  and  mixed  with  claic. 
Is  naughtic  for  bops,  anie  mancr  of  n-aie; 
Or  if  it  be  mingled  with  rubbish  and  stone, 
For  drinessc  and  borrcnncssc  let  it  alone. 


uld; 


Choose  soilc  for  the  hop  of  the  rottvn<. 
Well  doonged  and  wrought,  as  a  gani' 
Not  far  from  the  water,  but  not  oucrflowne. 
This  lesson  well  noted  is  mectc  to  be  knownc. 

The  sun  in  tlic  southc,  or  else  southlic  and  west, 
Is  ioic  to  the  hop,  as  a  welcomed  guc»t : 
But  wind  in  tlic  north,  or  else  nonhcrlic  cast. 
To  the  hop,  is  as  ill  as  a  frale  in  a  feast. 

Meet  plot  for  a  hop-yard,  once  found  as  is  told. 
Make  thereof  account,  as  of  iewdl  of  gold : 
Now  dig  it  and  leauc  it,  the  sunnc  for  to  bumc, 
And  .tftcrward  fence  it,  to  serue  for  that  turnc. 

The  hop  for  his  p  '•  : 

It  strcngthcneth 'i  '1  malt; 

And  bemg  well  l>i  -t. 

And  drawing  abi'l  t'. 

I  CiiAf.  4x  fd.  9}.    In  thi«  ««im,  it  a  vyj  of  rcnc»  bf  c  ^He,  ft  diHM  4f 

C«ncvx,    pfvfiscd  ui  l)r    Vhntv^itm'g  OtoimuTt  mfaowtl  »■  .unpUel  i 

^ueoB  M>ry,  Him mfrtitr  fmtfft,  ttt,    PtimtA  u  Omnm  by  jviii  L/vipia, int,  1 " 


H»T«  ri«fci  nit  iittw  twii^  —I  wt*t  vSt  rMr  l«»t. 
yn>ma  piii*  bow  »  Mo^*]  <I>w  Imli  1^1  lh«e  utt. 
So  u  ihou  reuii  Dnjit,  iM  y«t  not  nbcL  &x. 


g34      CHRISTMAS  FARE.— TUSSER'S  HUSWIFEUE  AOMONT 

To  ihis  work  belongs  the  well  known  old  song,  which  beg 
The  Ape,  the  Lion,  the  Fox,  and  the  Assc. 
Thus  setts  foorth  man  in  a  glassc,  &c.     [Chapt  50. 

For  the  fanner's  general  diet  he  assigns,  in  LcDt,  fwJ 
oalt  fish,  which  may  remain  in  store  zi'hi/t  JL^nt  is  ptut : 
veal  and  bacon :  at  Martinmas,  salted  bccf,  when  daintits 
be  had  in  the  country:  at  Midsummer,  when  mackrel  arc 
season,  jrawf,  or  saUads,  fresh  beef,  and  pease:  at  Micbae 
herrings,  witli  fatted  croius,  or  sheep:  at  All  S.. 
sprats  and  spurlings:  at  Christmas,  good  c! 
fanner's  weekly  fish-days,  are  Wednesday,  Frid 
he  is  charged  to  be  careful  in  keeping  ei:: 
[Chap.  12.  foL  25,  26.] 

Among  the  HiisbaiidlU  Furniture  are  recited  most  ofibc  i 
now  in  use,  yet  wiih  several  obsolete  and  unintelligible  nam^ 
ing  utensils.  [Chap.  15.  fol.  31,  32,  33.]  Horses,  I  know 
what  superstition,  are  to  be  annually  blooded  on  St-  Stea 
[Fol.  52.]  Among  the  Christmas  husbandtie  /itre,  our  autl 
mends  good  drinke,  a  good  fire  in  the  Hall,  bmwnc,  pu 
souse,  and  mustard  tvitkall,  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  skred 
pics  of  the  best,  pig,  veal,  goose,  capon,  and  turkey,  cheese, 
nuts,  vi'whjolie  carols.  A  Christmas  carol  is  (hen  introdti^ 
tune  of  King  SalomotO. 

In  a  comparison  between  Champion  and  Sez'mt//.  that  is 
inclosed  land,  the  disputes  about  inclosures  appear  10  hai 
violent  as  at  present.  [Chap.  52.  fol.  111.]  Among  his 
Admonitions,  which  are  not  particularly  addressed  to  the 
advises  three  dishes  at  dinner,  which  being  well  dressed  w 
ficient  to  please  your  friend,  and  will  become  your  HaJL 
The  prudent  housewife  is  directed  to  make  her  own  udJo 
[FoL  135.]  Sen-ants  of  both  sexes  arc  ordered  to  go  to  b« 
the  summer,  and  nine  in  the  winter :  to  rise  at  tlvc  in  the 
four  in  the  summer.  [FoL  137.]  The  ploughm.-m's  fi 
holidays,  are  Plough-monday,  or  the  fu-st  Monday  aft. 
when  ploughing  begins,  in  Leicestershire.     Shrok-tid, 


Chap.  30.  foL  37.     Thc<e  are  four  of  the  lines. 

Euen  OmM,  Imeane,  that  vir^n*  chnd, 
Thai  hunbe  of  God,  that  prophet  toild. 

Mar.  4.  i|i59.  there  u    a   receipt   ft         r^  *  "    ""T 

called  '  Kynge  Saloman-' ReoiiTR. 

1561,  a  licence  lo  print  *  iij  bAllctts,  i 

•  *.l//,j/  n/ter  tkt  tutu  <■/  kyigf  .SmI 

lliid.  fv.l.  75.  a.     See  Lycoiice  of  Jo!. 

'iD-.j.^   to  the  glory  of  Giid,'  m  i 

'a  '     '  '  .  my  lord  of  Londoit.'  -V  i. . 

h^  .    166.  a.     In   15(1.^,  is  eutcf - 

■.V  - JOfc' Ibid.  foL  iSi.  U.     Ai- 

ioUu«. 


In  BethletD  borti : 

Crowiie.]    Willi    th 
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TUEISDAV,  in  Essex  and  Suflolk,  when  after  shroving,  or  confession,  he 
IS  permitted  \o  go  tkrnk  tlu  fat  /ten,  and  'if  blindfold  [you]  can  kill 
*  her  then  giuc  it  thy  men,'  and  to  dine  on  fritters  and  pancakes'. 
Sheep-shearing,  which  is  celebrated  in  Northamptonshire  with 
wafers  and  cakes.  The  Wake-Ijay,  or  the  vigil  of  the  church  saint, 
when  everie  wanton  male  Janse  at  her  will,  as  in  Leicestershire,  and 
Ihe  oven  is  to  be  filled  with  flawnes.  Harvest-HOME,  when  the 
harvest-home  goose  is  to  be  killed.  Seed-cake,  a  festival  so  called 
at  tlic  end  of  whc.it-sowing  in  Essex  and  Suflolk,  when  the  village  is 
to  be  treated  with  seed-cakes,  pasties,  and  the  JruinentU-pol.  But 
twice  a  week,  according  to  ancient  right  and  custom,  the  farmer  is  to 
give  roast-meat,  that  is,  on  Sundays  and  on  Thursday  night«,  [FoL 
138.]  We  have  then  a  set  of  posies  or  proverbial  rhymes,  to  be  written 
in  various  rooms  of  the  house,  such  as  'Husbandlic  posies  for  the 
'  Hall,  Posies  for  the  Parlour,  Posies  for  the  Chests  chamber,  and 
'  Posies  for  thine  own  bedchamber'.*  Uotany  appears  to  hiive  been 
eminently  cultivated,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  treatises  in 
English,  throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century'.  In  this 
w-ork  arc  large  enumerations  of  plants,  as  well  for  the  medical  as  the 
culinary  garden. 

Our  author's  general  precepts  have  often  an  expressive  brevit>-,  and 
are  sometimes  pointed  with  an  epigrammatic  turn  and  a  smartness  of 
allusion.    As  thus,  < 

Saue  wing  for  a  thresher,  when  gander  doth  die  ; 
Saue  felliers  of  all  things,  the  softer  to  lie : 
Much  spice  is  a  thccfe,  so  is  candle  and  tire  : 
Sweet  sause  is  as  craftic  as  euer  was  frier.    [Fol.  134.] 


>  1 1  - 

-  \^t  .- 

\'\  ihc  mo 
he  acld« 

TiiCTday  i»  a  day  dedialed  to  f-r" 
Stuovc-uJe  'M'iiii  boDhrcK.     La* 

ft" 

i  1573.  410,    foa.  51.   Bl.  I-eiL  i'. 

(ic  cuiiom  of  ihc  EnsU'-^  '  ~ ' 

at  niagairtccnt  spectacle 

was  wrA  confarinable  to 

'  '  -   ■-'•.  btit  a  few  i! 

iaiil.  IJ34.      1 

■  c,  is  almoftt  \ 

1  uctu^y  ^cCHIi  t("' 

.cooDi  mirhi  \k  c 
wm»iii  Manrh.  r.: 

.  and  on  thai  ac 
which  I  Kit  yea 

Ur  xutd  a  beaui-: 
there  ftcoompAir 

■  l.          1  (11-    ^•-'V    [••-'•"VlV-fP     (■^KCIIir  . 

inr.  Octcril>cd  by  UMfMittk  «h 
-rd.  Ub-  V.  736. 

.NS,«tlh 


c;a  C^lcU'ibu*  C^IC^UA  CC  wUuiliiU4  U^.^'IcL^ 


1- 
I   I 

ladc  Aurt*UNtT«  adit,  &c. 

•  Kot.  144,  lis.  Sm  IriKriplicnii  of  iliii  wn  in  *TlMr  WApriiig  of  <rfi(!e Coneti^nc 
naoUun]  fraui  ihc  lulian  by  W.  W\A.  Load,  far  R.  Janes  isl4- Bl-  L<u  4ta.  Sic^iAt. 
W.  ?. 

>SaBtluPrc£iceto  JohiiMat'lcdiil' '^'-'■i-^rj*'*  liniAUpnoled  in  «6i^Ww 


Again,  under  the  1 

Though! 
Yd  truer  in  ' 
Take  liccd  h( 
For  poisoni:^ 

And  in  the  following  i 

Sauc  droppil 
For  mcdcina 

In  these  stanzas  on  1 

Go  muster  tl^ 
Prouidinp  the 
Get  bottells  ail 
The  fcarc  is  4| 

With  tossing,' 
Grassc  latcUfi 
That  done,  g< 
The  battcll  i* 
A  great  variety  of  \1 
numerous  detached  cl 
several  months.  Tul 
argument,  may  not  in^ 
Such  were  the  rude 
poctr)',  which,  on  a  Idl 
to  perfection,  by  the  ' 
most  elegant  omani 
English  Garden, 


Cmong  Antony  \v 
find  a  poem  of  consider; 
lain  to  queen  Mary'.  Il 
'  of  a  right  noble  and  fa 

>  la  iliii  book  I  fint  find  the  n 

■D( 

For  mslitncc, 

Whftt  looVe  yc.  T  pnue  vou  t 
Cmxl  husbandric  scckclli  not 
What  locike«it  thou,  spccke  nt 
Then  1 -  ■'--..•■■  - 

Jee  •  Prr 

>InfolK.    Mjb.Ci.d.  A.  Vi'ojJ, 
Wood's  dfath. 
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cond  Cresield,  practised  not  long  out  of  this  time  in  much  part 
tgedous  as  delectable  both  to  hearers  and  readers.'  This  is  a  pano- 
ical  history  in  octave  rhyme,  of  the  life  of  queen  Catharine,  the 
:  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  The  poet  compares  Catharine  to  patient 
Slid,  celebrated  bj*  Petrarch  and  Cliaucer,  and  Henry  to  carl 
her  her  husband'.  Catharine  had  certainly  the  patience  and  cnn- 
ll  compliance  of  Grisild  :  but  Henrj^'s  cruelty  was  not,  like  Waller's, 
^  artiticinl  and  assumed.  It  is  dedicated  to  queen  Mary:  and 
od's  MSS.,  which  was  once  very  superbly  bound  and  embossed, 
,  is  elegantly  WTitten  on  vellum,  evidently  appears  to  have  been 
book  presented  by  the  author  to  her  majesty.  Much  of  its  ancient 
ry  is  tarnished  :  but  on  the  brass  bosses  at  each  comer  is  still 
•rnable  Ave,  Maria  gratia  plena.  At  the  end  is  this  colophon. 
ere  endeth  the  Historye  of  Grysildc  the  second,  dulie  mcanyng 
leene  Catharine  mother  to  our  most  dread  soveraignc  Lady  quecne 
ary,  fynyschcd  the  xxvday  of  June,  the  yearc  of  owrc  Lordc  1558. 
'  the  symple  and  unlearned  Syr  Wylliam  Forrest  precistc,  propria 
iju.'  The  poem,  which  consists  of  twenty  chapters,  contains  a 
lous  condemnation  of  Hcnrj-'s  divorce  :  and,  I  believe,  preserves 
le  anecdotes,  yet  apparently  misrepresented  by  the  writer's  religious 
I  political  bigotrj',  not  extant  in  any  of  our  printed  histories, 
rest  was  a  student  at  Oxford,  at  the  time  when  this  notable  aad 
itty  point  of  casuistry  prostituted  tlie  learning  of  all  the  univer- 
»  of  Europe,  to  the  gratification  of  the  capricious  amours  of  a  hbi- 
ous  and  implacable  tyrant.  He  has  recorded  many  particulars  ond 
il  incidcntsof  what  passed  in  Oxford  during  that  transaction'.  Al 
end  of  the  poem  is  a  metrical  Oration  Consolatory,  in  six 
res,  to  queen  M.ir)". 

n  the  British  Museum  is  another  of  Forrest's  poems,  written  in 

splendid  folio  volumes  on  vellum,  called  '  The  Iragedious  troubles 

tlie  most  chast  and  innocent  Joseph,  son  to  the  holy  patriarch 

cob,'  and  dedicated  to  Thomas  Howard  duke  of  Nurfblk*.     In  the 

ic  repository  is  anoilicr  of  liis  pieces,  never  printed,  dedicated  10 


q  lower, 
n  iho  tint 


its';  Rk..  >«  c. 


clia(«er.  hatbua  (paaki  of  the  tonnUioM*  otihm  jmaam  QuJanM'aygmcer 

\^"ll11  MgOle  Uld  Ac-  r't  M  ttHx. 

And  othrr  pmcw  < .  >  moctc  ; 

To  |a<i)rin«  at  uU«->,  iiti.ij.  kc,  or  gtadDe, 

Carani  4]W>>  As. 
*»l    ti  nfonn  n  haTeoooe  bdeand  to  Ik*  library  r/f  lohn  TImtct 
..irr«»r.    Tlirrrli  saoiker  c«(7  ioUniveniiy  'V.  MSi. 

11ii>,  I  liclicve,  oooc  bda«(«d  M  Robert  cs'  i  Pr.  '  la 

I'jiulcnt.' 


t7& 


£i5«Anl  VI. 

'PRINCCUt  PKACI 

*strA\11lUra  Forrca 
*  titled  Ibe  COVSIU 
'iMopfao-Aristode 

book  bene  noMiojM 
nUch  yet  retained 
I  flogfat  to  have  dba 
metre  fifty  of  Davi 
of  Somerset,  t 
:  ]c<d  to  suspect,  t! 

~  "  "■TWCTS,       ) 

V  rofessionJ 

KjScrt  c.irl  of  AilcsB 

ford.  OS  appears  frotti 

tras  in 

,  <-  rch    in 

LiUcd  111  music  : 

kc  works  of  the  m^ 

iporaries.      The! 

vcmcr  of  Boston^ 

Oxford,  John  Mcrh 

.from  the  notes  of  tli* 

unci  others,  foiling  ai 

Villiam  Hetlicr,  foitlf 

)xford  in    1623,  as 

(jives  of  the  mus 

In  the  >xar  1554, 

StcmholH.    was   prU 

'the    IIETHNICKE 
'suj/it,  by  J.   D.   an 
'  MDI.IV.'    [Bl.  Lett, 
imported  into  Engll 
which  were  aflcrwa| 


J  MSS  Rro. 

tniii«  'trilv  34- 


17  n.  iii. 


Loud, 
.  tlut  lu 
'Olf  (1/4 

":  is3a 

■■*.     1.    SI 

IV.    •  Our  FatI 
.  >'mn  Tor  queen  A 

Vcvc.     From   > 
-ad  the  tcjfiiiicu  c 
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whose  arguments  arc  as  weak  as  his  poetry,  attempts  to  prove 
that  the  customary  mode  of  training  youths  in  the  Roman  poets 
encouraged  idolatry  and  pagan  superstition.  This  was  a  topic 
much  laboured  by  the  puritans.  Pr)'nne,  in  that  chapter  of  his  His- 
TRIOMASTIX,  where  he  exposes  '  the  obscenity,  ribaldry,  nmorousnessc, 
'  HEATHENISHNESSE,  and  prophanesse,  of  most  play-biaokes,  Arcadias, 
'  and  faincd  histories  that  are  now  so  much  in  admiration,'  acquaints 
us,  that  the  infallible  leaders  of  the  puritan  persuasion  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  among  which  are  two  bishops,  have  solemnly  pro- 
hibited all  christians,  *  to  pen,  to  print,  to  sell,  to  read,  or  school- 
'  masters,  and  others  to  teach,  any  amorous  wanton  Play-bookes, 
'  Histories,  or  Heathen  authors,  especially  Ovid's  wanton  Epistles  and 
'Bookes  of  love,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Martial),  the  Comedies 
'  of  Plautus,  Terence,  and  other  such  amorous  bookes,  savoring  either 
'of  Pagan  Gods,  of  Ethnicke  rites  and  ceremonies,  of  scurrility, 
'  amourousncsse,  and  prophanesse.'  [Bl.  Lett.  i3mo.]  But  the 
classics  were  at  length  condemned  by  a  much  higher  authority. 
In  the  year  1583,  one  Christopher  Ocland,  a  schoolmaster  of 
Cheltenham,  published  two  poems  in  Latin  hexameters,  one  en- 
titled Anglokl'M  PR.ELIA,  the  other  Elizaoetha*.  To  these 
poems,  which  arc  written  in  a  low  style  of  Latin  versification,  is  pre- 
fixed an  edict  from  the  lords  of  privy  council,  signed,  among  others,  by 
Cowpcr  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Lord  Warwick,  Lord  Leicester,  sir  Francis 
KnoUys,  sir  Chrisiopher  Hatton,  and  sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and 
directed  to  the  queen's  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  containing  the 
following  passage.  'Forasmuche  as  the  subject  or  matter  of  this 
'  booke  is  such,  as  is  worthie  to  be  read  of  all  men,  and  especially  in 
'  common  schoolcs,  where  diuers  Heathen  Poets  arc  ordinarily 
'  read  and  taught,  from  which  the  youth  of  the  realme  doth  rather 
'  recciue  infection  in  manners,  than  aduancement  in  uertue  :  in  place 
'  of  some  of  which  poets,  we  thinke  this  Book  fit  to  read  and  taught 
'  in  the  grammar  schools  :  we  haue  therefore  thought,  as  wcl  for  the 

*  encouraging  the  said  Ocklande  and  others  that  are  learned,  to  bcstowc 

1  L4MMltiu.    Apvd  Rad.     Netibcfy  ex  atusnaiiooe  Henrici  Dynncnun  typographL    Anno 
1^.    Cum  pnv.    titno.    llie  whole  liile  U  this,  'Akglokuu  Pkalia  ab  a  d.  1.^37,  anno 

*  nimirura  pf lino  tnclytuMmi  pnncipi^  Kdwardi  eiui  notuiui  tertu,  uft4]ue  ad  a.d.  i  $58.  car. 
'mine  Minimaitm  perxtn^jta.  iTr.M  I'^r  fAcatiuim^sim*  Attglur  itMu,  imfcmmte  £itsai^fJk.i 
' (^m/€nt/u'ut  \iimtfif.    AntHore  Ciiai&TorifoRo  Uclahdo,  prioio  Schuue  SoothwurkicnsU 

*  prope  Londinum,  tlein  Chcltenoamenus  qux  tunl  a  Krentttiau  wia  majeuate  fundauc. 

*  moderalore.     //o-r  i^utt  /oemafit,  tnm  JA  orpintrmti  gmtiiiMinm,  futtm  ettrmimis /mMi< 

*  tnltmt  m^iluiinti  rr^tj  m.fJtsUUU  cmtiititrii  in  0mMiimt  rrgni  uJ^u  ^rxrUgtiuiu 
* ^ru frigKrif*fr:imt,  \\\)\  Atcxandri  Neuilli  KtTTUM.  turn  propter  arcumcnli  ftioulita. 
'  diiwm,  turn  pnptcr  orationu  elccui^am,  adiunsimnt,  Loodini,  &c'  I'rcfijud  to  tb«  Ax- 
cti>iii;H  PiiAUA  u  a  l.aitn  elcfiiac  c>>py  by  'rbomas  Newton  of  Cheshire  :  to  the  Klixa- 
PKTllA,  which  it  t'.etlicatcd  by  the  author  10  the  learned  lady  MUdred  llurleich,  two  tnorv  ; 
one  by  Richard  Mulcaiter,  the  celebrated  master  bf  Jilerchanl-taylor't  Khool,  the  olbcr  by 
llkoauu  Watkon  an  elegant  writer  of  tonnctt.  Our  author  was  a  very  old  man,  as  appean 
bjr  1^  last  of  these  copies.    Whence,  says  bishop  Hall,  Sat.  iii.  It.  \\. 

Or  ciw  oU«  Ocbnd't  Irene,  how  they  did  wield 
llw  wan,  IB  Tiirvia  ur  ia  Turacjr  Add. 


;  El-IZABETH 

•  their  traucU  and  stiU 
'  of  the  youth  and  tin 
'  morly  read  and  tauj 

*  this  bookc  being  li 
'  require  you  vpon  th( 
'  your  Idlers  v-nto  ali 
'  than  to  giue  ccnnmaa 
'  wilhin  their  seucrall^ 
'  LIIS,  and  peaceable^ 
'  may  be  in  place  of  i 
'  liqucly  read  and  tau 
circumspection  and 
cians,  not  suspecting  1 
principles  and  intent 
rism,  and  to  obstruct  I 

HoUingshead  men 
nent  poet  of  queen  M 
for  deciplicring ;  but 
called  by  Bale,  from 
Opilio.  Bale  nflirn 
tious  poet  :  and  mean 
noimcing  him  not  in 
vol.  iii,  p.  II 68.]  It 
should  have  contributed 
of  posterity,  and  eventj 
herd,  however,  appeaM 
phlctecr  in  the  cause  dl 
of  a  poet  from  a  mctrica 
the  year  1554.  Bale's  r 
tans  never  suspected  th. 
I  believe  one  or  two  of  £ 
Tanner's  books  at  Oxfon 

Bale  also  mentions  irw 
the  histories  of  Esther, 
OF  THE  Twelve  Patrl 
by  John  PuUaine,  one  oi 
Oxford,  and  at  length  are 
the  duchess  of  Suffolk  ;  a 
ideas  of  reformation  at  G 
laync,  affixed  in  MSS.  tc 
mon"s  Song,  or  '  Salome 
which  is  this  stanza. 


.1  Sigtiat  A.  y.    Then  followi 

•hops  for  this  purpxc. 

[•  'Imprinted  at  London  by  W 
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She  is  so  youuR  in  Christcs  truth, 

That  yet  she  hath  no  icatcs  ; 
She  w.nntcih  brc-.tc&,  to  feed  her  youth 

With  sound  and  perfect  meates.  [SiG.  m.  iij,] 

There  were  numerous  versions  of  Solomon's  SONC  before  the  year 
1600  :  and  perhaps  no  portion  of  scripture  was  selected  with  more  pro- 
priety to  be  cloathed  in  verse.  Beside  those  I  have  mentioned,  there 
is,  *  The  Song  of  Songs,  that  is  the  most  excellent  Song  which  was 
'  Solomon's,  translated  out  of  the  Hebrue  into  Englishe  mcater  with 
'  as  little  libertie  in  departing  from  the  wordes  as  anie  plaine  transla- 
'  tion  in  prose  can  vse,  and  interpreted  by  a  short  commentarie.'  For 
Richard  Schilders,  printer  to  the  states  of  Zealand,  I  suppose  at  Mid- 
dlcburgh,  1587,  in  duodecimo.  Nor  have  1  yet  mentioned  Solomon's 
Song,  translated  from  English  prose  into  English  verse  by  Robert 
Fletcher,  a  native  of  Warwickshire,  and  a  member  of  Merton  college, 
printed  at  London,  with  notes,  in  1586.  The  Canticles  in  English 
%'erse  arc  among  the  lost  poems  of  Spenser*.  Bishop  Hall,  in  his 
nervous  and  elegit  satires,  printed  in  1 597,  meaning  to  ridicule  .ind 
expose  the  spiritual  poetr>'  with  which  his  age  was  overwhelmed, 
has  an  allusion  to  a  metrical  English  version  of  Soloman's  Song*. 
Having  mentioned  Saint  Peter's  Compl.vint,  written  by  Robert 
Southwell,  and  printed  in  1595,  with  some  other  religious  effusions  of 
that  author,  he  adds. 

Yea,  and  the  prophet  of  the  heavenly  lyre. 
Great  Solomon,  singes  in  the  English  quire  ; 
And  is  become  a  new-found  Sonnctist, 
Singing  his  love,  the  holic  spouse  of  Christ, 


fi.\:-  Cum  pririkc.  4Ca    Tliis  WiixiAit  Bau>wii«  is  pcHnii*  I 

III  .  ihe  MiKKOUii  or  ^tACl<TKATlW.    At  law  tlut  the  t»et  BaliliKte  «u eoa- 

nt^u  .  » Vliitchurth  ihc  printer    (ppean  from  a  book  printed  by  Wiiich.inS   mmwil 

abovw,  '  A  treatise  of  moral  p&iknopbic  conuyttiviC  tbe  StyvM  0(  tlw  Wi-  - .  r,<i 

'  Eni{lyi1ied  by  Wylliam  Baldwrn,  aa  of  Janturjr  XOXLVIL     Coapociion  .v  n 

wen  IcarDcd  tMn :  aod  Baldwis  wu  patui|M  oeanonaOy  eaploycd  bjr  W:. . ....  .^ib 

ftl  3L  QOBXlpoutOT  Vld  ftn  AllUlOC 

i  A  metrical  commentary  wa>  mitten  en  the  CAMTTCLn  hj  one  Pudter  Tvuur,  i  puriun, 
vrfio  retired  to  M''<'"->'"''K  to  cnjojr  the  ;irivile2e  tad  Ctlieitjr  of  pRUhinc  endlew  Kfauua 
wiilt'Kii  moletf  >  '■.  1597-  8vcx 

>  B.  L  Sat.  <  lii  abiue  of  ike  divins  MOjiMMn,  Marsoo  oat  iaelefaiuiir  n- 

letu  acaisM  H....     v  ........ ;:  SATt-ais,  Lend,  fur  £.  Utta.  ijeSL  umo.  Sah  iir. 

Orne  d.-iuiic<-,  yv  ttumUtnc  Saivm,  bf  hi*  «4ek 

If  he  list  once  the  Sv(ir<  Mi'W  defioe. 

Ye  GraniAi  white  Nymph*  ome,  and  wtlh  jm britv 

Some  ullabub.  whtltt  he  doet  sw«edj  dof 

Gniiut  Peten  Team,  uid  Martet  WMmog  Moaao; 

And  like  a  fieroe<tin|«d  boaro  doth  feaaa 

At  Sacred  Sanneti,  O  daiiag  hardiment  I 

At  BartM  sweet  SemkiiN*!  imile  iapudenn 

At  Ho^dM.  Suminld,  ud  lb*  Scouiah  kaiw, 

Ai  all  T^aaihnn  that  do  Mrioc  la  Inae 

Hiai  ttianger  lanfuace  to  our  ral^r  Isnstt^  &c 


>  Ou  Oaitaa'i  Dniae  •aaka- 
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Like  as  she 

In  mighties 

Yc  Sion  Mi 

For  this  yc 

Be  straight  j 

Unto  the  " 

It  is  not  to  any  v< 
mentioned,  that  Hall 
'  Poem  of  Poems,  or 
'  King  Salomon  deuidc 

•  Hu//a  chu^gio.    At 
'  Lownes,  nnd  arc  to  I 
'  yardc,  1 596.'    The  au 
to  the  sacred  virgin,  ifit 
of  the  eiitr  admirtd  sir  \ 
initials,  which  arc  sub 
CON,  signify  Jarvis,  or  lai 

Altliough  the  translatis 
for  the  most  part  an  cxH 
publication  of  StcrnholJS 
of  the  papists,  after  the  su 
One  Richard  Bccarde,  \ 
bratcd  the  accession  of  th 
Much  about  the  same  tit 
treatise  in  metre  declaring 
churches  and  aullars,  and 
Englattd,  dedicated  to  Cc< 
in  1554.    [ln<tto.  BI.  Lett 

In  1556,  Miles  Hoggard, 
'  a  shortc  treatise  in  meter 
'  pro/iindis.  Compiled  aa 
'  the  qucncs  maicsticV  O 
Peter  Moone,  who  wrote  a 
printed  by  John  Owen  i 

'  '  V.  thai  the 

Sov  .  ycara  of 

ing  ti       .  ,     _/  inio  h  cat 

onyini  C'i'p.  'i\jiu.  viii  p.  133.  A 
p.  iso  D- 

•  Some  of  the  prcfaton*  Sonnets  1 

*  Tragedie  of  Fir  Richard  Grinuile  k 
Smii^  150S,  i6nio.)arcu£ned  J,  I 
name  at  lenf^th. 

B  In  duodecimo,  viz- 

A  codiv  ptalm  of  M: 
'riiro  Cod  wliom  «-e  < 

With  p«atm-lunc«  in  four  parts.     S 
■aid  above  of  Mile«  Hf^calrd. 
«  In  qio.  BL  Lett  for  It.  Caley. 
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Mary*.  Nearly  thcsamcpcriod.atrnnMation  of  F.crLRSiATES  into  rhyme 
by  Oliver  Smrkcy  occurs  in  bishop  Tanner's  libnry,  if  I  recollect  rijjht, 
Wgcthcr  with  his  Translation  of  Sallust't  two  histories.  Dy  the  way, 
there  wns  another  vernacular  versification  of  Kcci.EsiASTf.s  by  Henry 
Lok,  or  Lock,  of  whom  more  will  be  said  hereafter,  printed  in  1 597. 
This  br.f>k  was  also  translated  into  Latin  hexameters  by  Drant,  who 
will  occur  again  in  1572.  The  ECCLESIASTES  was  versified  in  English 
by  Spenser. 

I  have  before  mentioned  the  ScHOOL-llOUSE  or  WOMEM,  a  sntire 
Against  the  fair  sex.  This  was  answered  by  Edward  More  of  l^lamb- 
)cdon  in  Buckinghamshiif,  about  the  year  1557,  before  he  was  twenty 
years  of  ai^c.  It  required  no  very  powerful  abilities  cither  of  genius  of 
Judginent  to  confute  such  a  groundless  and  malignant  invective.  Morc's 
book  is  entitled,  The  DnKK.vcE  OF  WOMEN,  esptcially  En^uh  wotiun, 
against  a  book  inlitulfd  the  Scuoot--llous»i  OF  WOMKM.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Master  William  Page,  secretary  to  his  neighbour  and  patron 
sir  Edward  Hoby  of  Bishaui-abbey,  and  was  printed  at  London  in 
ts6o>. 

With  the  catholic  liturgy,  all  the  pageantries  of  popery  were  restored 
to  their  ancient  splendour  by  queen  Mary,  .\mong  others,  the  pro- 
cession of  the  boy-bishop  was  too  popular  a  niuriimcry  to  be  forgotten. 
In  the  preceding  reign  of  Edward  VL,  Hugh  Rhodes,  a  ^jenllcinaii  or 
musician  of  the  royal  chapel,  published  an  En  11  with  the 

title,  TllF.  KOKF.  OF  SUKTL'H/dr  mm  leruants  a.:  :.  or  of  the 

gOHtrnaunce  of  youth,  with  StaNS  1'UE.k  AD  JIENiiAU'.  1  a  tbc  following 
reign  of  Mar)',  the  same  poet  printed  a  poem  consisiiiig  nf  ',<■•  (n.t. 
stanzas,  entitled, '  The  SoNG  of  the  CllVLU-UVSSHOP,  .15  it  ' 

*  before  the  quecnes  maicstie  in  her  priuic  chamber  at  hci  1  ^1 

>  A  Aort  tmiiir  «!*  ecnajme  ihitttM  «baic«]C 

lu  •'•- '  ■■' •-  InnfnMd  ; 

I  LHir  e«n«ala>iaa, 

N  .K«l,  t]Mll«k>«r< 

Ii.'.  '■  '  ■ 

mt.< 


.1,  in  jj>*      .S:iy,TC,  iUd.  f*.    ia;.  cii.    Xiv.     I ua  lui»  Jjrci^i-rv  =  J  -■.-Lue 
ire  Mine  ^  ^t*c  pftitcsUAl  iiunyn  ia  Newgftte,  ia  I53>    Makt.  (oL 


•  Veiui*  wnto  the*  (or  h*lf»,  ^ncA  fjidy  <|o  t  oil  • 


I  In  \\y 


'  nt«l  tubticrii  ciuvM 
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'  saynt  James  in  the  J 
'  this  yeare  nowc  pre 
'  with  his  company, 
'reginae,  1555.     Cun 
into  bcr  presence,  it  1 
to  give  countenance  I 
of  the  Roman  ritiiaJ. 
the  queen's  dc^'otion ! 
queen  of  Shebu,  and  I 
not  so  much  for  its  sU 
formally  abrogated 
1541,  as  appenrs  l)v  a^ 
■  thr  .n!-.  \- 
'  Loniriii;v'  ! 
'  d. ill  III-.  Inutnlion  of  tl 

•  alirn>;.it<.il,  should  be, 
of  which  the  follow 
'  bcrctnforc  d\  ucrs  an 
'have  be  vsed,  and 

*  many  and  sundry 

1   Tn  the  r^ri  staMirr^  nf  ^int  1 


death  of 
Klih.  :. 


i 


Like  Susan  Kui 

Willi  ludithesa' 

*  In  Bamabie  Coogc's  Pons 

AKTKiiitisTi,  fol.  55.     I^nd.  15; 

Si»t(ii  Nicholai  mo 
y>'ho  llial  be  still  r 
*J  he  iiii>lhcr  all  the 
yV-  t  -'":  •' 


•  See  a  curioiu  passage  in  bishop  ', 
lew  of  Rirbiii.nd.  Where  it  i%u 
*'.  -IS,   when   nine  y« 

ttfi  lun,  and  .innoiinc 

cr^  :';(,*  sheriff  of  Oxfo 

■ntrMiii]c»l  uiib  the  sports  of  the 
Aemb.  a. 
^1  have  already  given  traces  of 
*"    ■  *'        a!dd another.     Reg 


warton's  history  or  emclish  poetry. 


'saint  CAthcrinc\  saint  Clement*,  the  holie  Innocents,  and  such  like*, 
'  Children  [boys]  be  sirangelic  decked  And  npparayled,  to  counterfeit 
'  Pricstcs,  Bishopcs,  and  Women,  and  »o  be  Icdde  with  Songes  and 

*  Dances  from  house  to  house,  blessing  the  people,  and  gathering  of 

*  money  ;  and  Uoycs  do  singe  masse,  and  preache  in  the  pulpitt,  with 
'  such  other  vnlittinge  and  inconuenient  vsagcs,  rather  to  the  dcrysyon 
'than  anie  true  glorie  of  God,  or  honor  of  his  sayntcs  :  The  Kynges 
'  nvaiestic  therefore,  myndingc  nothinge  so  nioche  as  to  aduancc  the 
'  true  glory  of  God  without  vain  superstition,  wylleth  and  commandcth, 
'that  from  henceforth  all  svcb  svperstitious  obscruations  be  left  and 
'  clcrcly  extinguished  throwout  all  this  his  rcalmc  and  dominions,  for- 
'as  moche  as  the  same  doth  resemble  rather  the  vnlawfuU  su|)<:rstition 
'of  gentililic,  than  the  pvre  and  sincere  religion  of  Christc'  With 
Tvspcct  to  the  disguisings  of  these  young  fraternities,  and  their  proces- 
sions from  house  to  house  with  singing  and  dancing,  specified  in  this 
edict,  in  a  very  mutilated  fragment  of  a  COMPUTUS,  or  annual  Ac- 
compt-roll,  of  saint  Swithin's  cathedral  Priory  at  Winchester,  under 
the  year  1441,  a  disbursement  is  made  to  the  singing-boys  of  the  mo- 
nastery, who,  together  with  the  choristers  of  saint  Ehiabeth's  collegiate 
chapel  near  that  city,  were  dressed  up  like  girls,  and  exhibited  their 
sports  before  the  abbess  and  nuns  of  Sl  Mary's  abbey  at  Winclicster, 
in  the   public   refectory  of  that  convent,  on    Innocent's  day*.    'Pro 

*  Pucris  £leemosynari;£  una  cum  Pueris  Capellje  saoctx  Elizabethan 


in  comri 
The  AKii»f«  t>f 


.'» 

)• 

-      -     -.._     --.      -  .       .^.    ^   ti 

■xmm9  1411  mii  mmmww^  *v^-     MSii.  CL  C   C.   C  Q.  & 

cMihtidrml  are  mcnuoned  to  caity  u  DcccmU  l  t*^ 

ilAjroT  S*iM  Calh*  ^mM^tJthMixA 

--jy»,  in    155*.    'On  V,  «|  tU  of  the 

.1  ..111     th^     Lj^rtlci:  ):   jf,-.,n\r.\n%9^ 


•^ 

•m 

E 

I'-. 

'(■-I  

S86.      A 
UfUl,    !• 


IniiB  01  1.' 

',.{     •  I.,    f. 


,.    p. 

-  •»< 


1  lioc  tnjuoUiwu  mUow  pa  A 
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'omatis  more  pticHar 
'  coram  doniina  Abbat 
'ginis,  in  aula  ibidem  J 
a  fragment  of  an  Ace 
Chester,  under  the  yc 
'viscntium  Dominum 
'  in  apparatu  suo,  nc 
'  Winton,  in  ffcsto  sa 
'and  dresses  for  the 
'  at  \Vii1vr«oy-pnIace, 
'  m  f.if  the  cit; 

A?  ine  serN'ic 

it  was  not  only  rclolna 
the  Bciicdicliiic  nuime 
Pcckliam,  in  the  year  i 
should  not  any  more  1 
VUI.AS,  that  is,  by  httle  g 

The  ground-work  oft 
is  evidently  founded  ofl 
backward  at  least  as  fd 
politan  synod  under 
and  seventy-three  bishd 
courts  of  princes,  on  ce 
episcopal  apparel,  who] 
tonsure  and  omament 
might  make  sport  for  th~ 
anathematised  But  ecc 
proved  too  weak  to  suppn 
in  the  public  manners,  ani 
up  afresh  with  new  vigour 

After  thf  form  of  a  Ic 
Mysteries  and  Miracli 
appendage  of  the  papistic 

*MS.  in  Arc^uv  W'ulves.  apud  "^ 
players  lo  ■  ■  cc  into  the 

There  is  ii  :  of  the  Co. 

'have  bcL"  ,,1    .  criain 

*lh. 

'  trt' 


'of  liutn,  ^.c  '  :Mir.  Co.\«.lL.  lorn.  iv. 

•Haipsficld,  Hist  Etcu  Ancu  ] 

'Sunu*.  Conlil  iii,  529.  «3g.  Hi 

«JtJiii.     The  Ftcadi  Iwve  a  mirjcle  p 

pcrsaoacn,  ^rmieU  at  Patis,  for  I'iei 
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T.n,  itcrum  cnidrlia  retro 

FntA  vocant  I ( Virgil,  Georg.  Ir,  495.] 

Tn  the  ywr  1556,  a  goodly  !l<rge-ptay  tA  the  Passion  ov  Christ 
was  presented  at  the  Grey  fncrs  in  London,  on  Corpus-Christi  day, 
before  the  lord  mayor,  the  privy-council,  and  many  great  tslatts  of  the 
realm'.  Strype  also  mentions,  under  the  year  1557,  a  stage-play  at 
the  Grey-friers  of  the  passion  of  Christ,  on  the  day  that  war  was  pro- 
claimed in  London  against  France,  and  in  honour  of  that  occasion*. 
On  saint  Olavc's  day  10  the  same  year,  the  holiday  of  the  church  in 
Silver-street  which  is  dedicated  to  that  saint,  was  kept  with  much 
»oIeninity.  At  eight  of  the  clock  at  night,  began  a  stage-play  o(  goodly 
mitUrr,  being  the  miraculous  history  of  the  life  of  that  saint',  which 
continued  4  hours,  and  was  concluded  with  many  religious  sonjjsV 

Many  curious  circumstances  of  the  nature  of  these  miracle  plays, 
appear  in  a  roll  of  (he  church-wardens  of  liassingbome  in  Cambridge- 
shire, which  is  an  accompt  of  the  expenses  and  receptions  for  acting 
the  play  of  .Saint  George  at  Bassln^^bome,  on  the  feast  of  Sl 
Margaret  in  the  year  1511.  They  collected  upwards  of  four  pounds 
in  twenty-seven  neighbouring  parishes  for  furnishing  the  play.  Thcy 
disbursed  about  two  pounds  in  the  representation.  These  disburifr- 
ments  arc  to  four  minstrels,  or  waits,  of  Cambridge  for  three  days,  v, 
a.  vj,  d.  To  the  players,  in  bread,  and  ale,  iij,  s.  ij,  d.  To  the 
gamnnent-man  for  gamcments,  and  propyrl^,  that  is,  for  dresses, 
decorations,  and  implements,  and  for  play-books,  xx,  s.  To  John 
Hobard  brotherhooiU  preesU,  that  is,  a  priest  of  the  guild  In  the 
churcli,  for  Iht  plity-book,  ij,  s.  viij  d.  For  the  crofu,  or  field  in  which 
the  play  was  exiiibitcd,  j,  s.  For  propyrtt-makiHg,  or  furniture,  j,  i, 
iv,  d.  '  For  fish  and  bread,  and  to  setting  up  the  »t4gcs,  iv,  «L'  For 
painting  three  fanchoms  and  four  lormentort,  words  which  t  do  nol 
understand,  but  perhaps  phantoms  and  devils  .  .  .  The  rest  wa« 
expended  for  a  feast  on  the  occasion,  in  which  arc  recited,  '  Four 
chicken  for  the  geniilmen,  iv,  d.'  It  appears  from  the  manuscript  of 
the  Coventry  plays,  that  a  temporary  scaffold  only,  was  erected  for 
these  performances.  And  Chaucer  says,  of  Absolon  a  parish-clerk, 
«nd  an  actor  of  king  Herod's  character  in  these  dntmas,  in  the 
MlLLtiK'S  TaI-E, 


'  M  ^  X  Cwi,  VjT»u-  E.  $.  Srtvni,    S«e  Ura  or  tu  Tromm  Pon,  Pur.  b.  jdL 


■I. 
til.. 

*£Uli*.  -I 
'appear. 

•  I 


LonI  null  Lai 


.'.I.     A> 

11114^  And 

Die* 

tUc  May 


lieliviT     I'll    liN   iii  -m"  j;.  C 
*  llM  iirofvily-nmm  uycl  koowo  al  eitf  chcaUn 
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And  for  to  shew  his  lightnesse  »nd  imistrf 
He  playith  Herawdes  on  a  SCAFFAU*  HIE*. 

Sccnical  decorations  and  machinery  which  employed  ll 
invcniicin  of  Inigo  Jones  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  James 
seem  to  have  migrated  from  the  masques  at  court  t 
theatre.  In  the  instrument  here  cited,  the  priest  wl 
play,  and  rcccisxd  only  two  shillings  and  eight  pei>ce  fi 
seems  to  have  been  worse  paid  in  proportion  than  any 
persons  concerned.  The  learned  Oporinus,  in  1 547,  pi 
vols,  a  collection  of  religious  interludes,  which  abounded 
They  arc  in  Latin,  and  not  taken  from  legends  but  the 

The  puritans  were  highly  offended  at  these   religion 
revived'.     But  they  were  hardly  less  averse    to  the  ihi 
senlation  of  the  christian  than  of  the  gentile  sti>ry,     Yi 
reasons.     To  hate  a  theatre  was  a  part  of  their  c; 
plays  were  an  improper  vehicle  of    religion.      Tbo* 
they  judged  to  be  dangerous,  as  too  nearly  n 
tions  of  popery. 

'  Min.  T  V.   37;   I'rr.     Mr.   Sl'^cvens   ind  Mr   Mnt-^r  havr  «h*un.  Hi 


'cor 
•Sr- 
'tit- 
'vij 


»*icr  r  .1  ■ 
Ann.  Kti  , 
•  A  vcr>* 
•nrinletl  f. 
Pun: 


reifiTi  (.f  niit_cii  hluaLcit). 
"ihei;  t-yniicKif  kviigc  Dauyd'- 
quccn  r  -itirr       ll.ul.  f-.!     (  .-   I' 
'  the 

'wor, 

•c»f  i 

John  (..li.iflo^vo'jd  li  liLCtiC'-'-l  tu  prmt    '  -\ 
Ibid.  fol.  ijr  a.     Oftdisiuccc  I  have  c 

C-olwcU  in    I-,''r;,  is    III  i-ii>  -Til    t.»    jrint     ' 

iwnpture  *.\\'< 
UisWxow  of  V 

155)5.     r.ir 
*  Ion  ■ 
Inll 
ihc. 
plav 

;  'ices  ivkert  t'u-^ 
'   the  fMivwr  or  //.■ 
■  >iK  tit*  bwinU  arrvutf. 
Uic ,     Uvu  ihei\  fullowt  dufc  very  gcacL-J  i.Liu:.c, 


>Uy,  *  A  newe  nwrry  and  wute  CMDetUc    or 

:y  .if  JArrr  y-y'v  E5\'".  ft  c.' for  TT    nyi.nen 


Kr. 
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SECTION    LIV. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  cultivation  of  an  English  style  be^n  to 
be  now  regarded.  At  the  general  restoration  of  knowledge  and  taste, 
it  was  a  great  impediment  to  the  progress  of  our  language,  that  all 
the  learned  and  ingenious,  aiming  at  the  charactor  of  erudition,  wrote 
in  Latin.  English  books  were  written  only  by  the  superficial  and 
illiterate,  at  a  time  when  judgment  and  genius  should  have  been  ex* 
erted  in  the  nice  and  critical  task  of  polishing  a  rude  speech.  Long 
after  the  invention  of  typography,  our  vernacular  style,  instead  of 
being  strengthened  and  refined  by  numerous  compositions,  was  only 
corrupted  with  new  barbarisms  and  affectations,  for  want  of  able  and 
judicious  writers  in  English.  Unless  we  except  sir  Thomas  More, 
whose  DiAUXit'E  ON  Tribulation,  and  History  of  Richard 
TH  E  TH I R  D.  were  esteemed  standard  s  of  st>-le  so  low  as  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  Roger  .\scham  was  perhaps  the  first  of  our  scholars  who  ventured  to 
break  the  shackles  of  Latinity,  by  publishing  his  ToxOPHlLtJS  in  Eng- 
lish ;  chiefly  with  a  view  of  giving  a  pure  and  correct  model  of  English 
composition,  or  rather  of  shewing  how  a  subject  might  be  treated  with 
grace  and  propriety  in  English  as  well  as  in  Latin.  His  own  vindication  of 
his  conduct  in  attempting  this  great  innovation  is  too  sensible  to  be 
omitted  and  reflects  light  on  the  revolutions  of  our  poetry.  '  As  for  the 
'  Lattineor  Greekc  tongue, euerye  thingeis  soexccllentlye  done  in  Them, 
'that  none  can  do  better.  In  the  Englishe  tongue  contrary,  euery 
'  thing  in  a  mancr  so  meanlye,  both  for  the  m.itter  and  handelinge,  that 
'  no  man  can  do  worse.  For  therein  the  learned  for  the  most  part 
'  haue  bene  alwayes  most  redye  to  write.  And  they  which  had  least 
'  hope  in  Lattine  haue  bene  most  bould  in  Englishe :  when  surelye 
'  euerye  man  that  is  most  ready  to  talke,  is  not  most  able  to  write.  He 
'  that  will  write  well  in  any  tongue,  must  folow  this  counsell  of  Ari»- 
'  totle  ;  to  spcake  as  the  common  people  do,  to  thinke  as  wise  men  do. 
'  And  so  shouldc  euerye  man  vnderstand  him,  and  the  judgment  of 
'  wise  men  alowe  him.  Manye  Englishe  writers  haue  not  done  so  ;  but 
'  vsinge  straunge  wordcs,  as  Lattine,  French,  and  Italian,  do  make  aO 
*  thinges  darke  and  harde.  Ones  I  communed  with  a  man,  which 
'  reasoned  the  Englishe  tongue  to  be  enriched  and  cncreased  thereby, 
'  sayinge.  Who  will  not  prayse  that  feast  where  a  man  shall  drincke  at 
'  a  dinner  both  wj-ne,  ale,  and  beerc  ?  Truly,  quoth  I,  they  be  al  good, 
'  euery  one  taken  by  himselfe  alone ;  but  if  you  put  Malmesye  and 
'  sacke,  redde  wyne  and  white,  ale  and  beere,  and  al  in  one  pot,  yoa 
'  shall  make  a  drinke  neither  easye  to  be  knowen,  nor  yet  holsom*  for 

'tfaa*  h«nto<<iR<ir  WW  be  Ircratcd,  nicd.  or  fikyti.'  Cou.  MS&  Hmim,  Mbl  M.  &  ;<. 
Om  wisiiea  to  kaov,  whether  ujr  iaurtndM,  udwfaclliar  nfigioiu  ar  fnUat,  ««•  liicluorf 
■B  Ihi*  ioMioawai. 
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'thcbodyc.    C« 

'  encrcascd  the 

'  divici-s  men  thai  wri^ 

■     '    '  illCC 

the 


•I.  =;: 

**  nun  by  icadiiij;c  d 
'tlAughlcr  and    bau< 

*  enough  to  passe  the 
'wordes  <lo  workc  I 
'mindes,  specially  if 
•nwnc  nature.  The: 
'  most  part  in  abbay< 
'  such  an  ydic  and  bli 
'man  is  gcucntokna 
'but  after  such  a  fas 
•take  In  handc  siion 

c  niakcth  ihcca 
f  far  wydc  and 
^HcucT  learned  to  sh4 
as  busic  as  the  b 
Ascham's  example 
chief  was  Thomas  1 
RMF.roRic  both  in  1 
have  at  present  only 
in  English,  but  with  I 
lish  language.  It  a{ 
it  entitled,  Tire  Ar' 
stttdious  of  Etvqumn 
, Leonardo  Cox.  a  sd 
abbot  of  Reading,  < 
English  tract  on  rhci 
elementary  manual 
illustrating  the  arts  01 

•  >  H*  M>n  in  h»  StactoU 
•«he«»rngracl.iui  bookn  >cl 
Itn^mtA  many  >a>rr  yean  In 

1 7>  affCb  Grmtlrmm  o<4 
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lining  the  beauties  of  ■xnnposition  with  tli-  ivcslcill  And 

icity  uf  a  critic.     It  may  therefore  be  justly  i  .  as  the  first 

oulc  or  system  of  criticism  in  our  language.  A  Um  ciiiracts  from  so 
curious  a  performance  need  no  apology  ;  which  will  also  serve  to 
throw  li^;h(  on  the  present  period,  and  indeed  on  our  gcner.iJ  subject, 
by  displaying  the  slate  of  critical  knowledge,  and  the  ideas  of  writing, 
which  now  prevailed. 

I  must  premise,  tliat  Wilson,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars 
of  his  limes,  was  originally  a  fellow  of  Kings  College,  where  he  was 
tutor  to  the  two  celebrated  youths  Henry  and  Charles  Brandon,  dukes 
of  Suffolk.  Being  a  doctor  of  laws,  he  was  nficrw.nrds  one  of  tJie  ordi- 
nary masters  of  requests,  master  of  St.  K.nib.irinc's  hospital  near  the 
Tower,  a  frequent  ambassador  from  queen  Ehubcih  to  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  and  into  the  Low  countries,  a  secretary  of  state  .ind  a  privy 
counscllur,  and  at  length,  in  1579,  dean  of  Durham.  He  died  in  1581. 
His  remarlcnblc  diligence  and  dispatch  in  nc;;otiation  is  said  10  have 
resuhedftoin  an  uncommon  strength  of  memory.  It  is  nnotlicr  proof 
of  his  attention  to  the  advancement  of  our  English  style,  that  he  tranv 
Litcd  seven  orations  of  Demosthenes,  which,  in  1570,  he  dedicated 
to  sir  William  Cccill', 

Under  tli.it  chapter  of  his  third  book  of  Rhetoric  which  treats 
of  the  four  parts  belonging  to  elocution,  Plainnesse,  Aptncsse,  Com- 
posicion,  Exornacion,  Wilson  has  these  obsen-ations  on  simplicity 
of  style,  which  arc  immediately  directed  to  those  who  write  in  the 
English  tongue.  'Among  other  lessons  this  should  first  be  learned, 
'  that  we  neuer  affect  any  siraunge  ynkchome  tcmics,  but  to  speake  as  Is 
'  commonly  receiued  :  neither  scking  to  be  ouer  fine,  nor  y(  t  >  ■■:-■• :  ,icr 
'carelesse,  vsing  our  speachc  as  moste  men  do,  and  ordcn  >.•« 

'astlic  fewest  hauedocn.  Some  soke  so  farreforoutLindisiic;  i.ii^;]ishc, 
"that  they  forget  altogether  their  mothers  language.  And  I  daro 
'  sweare  this,  if  some  of  their  mothers  were  aliue,  thci  were  not  able  to 
'  tcl  what  thei  saie :  and  yet  these  fine  Englishc  clerkes  wil  saic  ihci 
'spcalic  in  their  mother  tongue,  if  a  man  should  '-m   for 

'counteifcityng  the  kinges  Englishe.     Some  farre  i'  Mcmcn 

*  at  their  retume  home,  like  as  thci  loue  to  go  in  (one  so  thci 

'  will  pouder  their  talke  with  oucrsca  laijj;u.Tge.    He  t  li  l.ntcly 

'out  of  Fraunce  will  talke  Frcnchc  Eni^lishe,  and  neuer  blushe  at  the 
'matter.     Another  choppes  in  with  Engtishe  Italianatcd.  and  :ipi)1icth 

>  Adnriiicd  tchotir  !a  iS4i.    A  muiie  of LincolnOiire  itSS,  Haldicr 
*  Wh.rhhMS  b«*n«Uo  tnuiftUl«4  imo  l^tio  by  XicSola*  Carr      To  wttrjae  vcnjoo  HMclnr 
pRfii*<l  ihMdisikh.  (MS&  Mwc.  loa.  Lan't  Auu«ia|iiL  MS&] 


Hkc  cnjem  rat 


..»  TSk 


•cnnonc  poCvil 


W3K>n  puMnked  KM" '  r'l  Satmim,  dnfloMd  Mrff  Waller 

UiXAmmy,  and  prititcd  L<v  i^inticuuLu  ui  i^;a,  lie  u  rajikcd  vtth  luB  lawoad  OOtauHWIiaiiw.  tta« 
SiCMAT.  UmJ.— Klj.— (j. 
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'  ihal  smdlcs  but  of  Icai 
'  men  in  their  dnics)  will 
'  hilt  wonder  at  their  IaH 
•  ill  !•  ion.  I  know  TTieii 
■  v|v  n  dnrke  wordcs  ;  ait 
'  the  tailie,  hym  thei  conl 

'  torican'.    And  the  rati 

1 

'  Puilentiam,  !n  The  Akts  o« 

bnnc'  '"mr  i"lu*:r:iiii'nv  frnm  th( 


k  letter  m  William  Sommer*  himself,  could  not  moke  a  better  for  that 
purpose, — dcuiscd  by  a  Lincolncshirc  man  for  a  voidc  bcneriee*. 
This  point  he  illustrates  with  other  familiar  and  pleasant  instances 
[B.  iii.  fol.  82.  b.  cd.  1 567.] 

In  enforcing  the  application  and  explaining  the  iMture  of  fables,  for 
the  purfwsc  of  amplilication,  he  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  Illarl  and 
Odyssey.  '  The  saying  of  poctcs,  and  al  their  fables,  arc  not  to  be 
'  forgotten.  For  by  them  we  maic  talkc  at  large,  and  win  men  by  per- 
'swasion,  if  we  declare  before  hand,  that  these  tales  were  not  Oiined 
'  of  suche  wisemen  without  cause,  neither  yet  continued  vntiU  this 
'  time,  and  kept  in  mcmoric  without  good  consideration,  and  thcrcvpon 
'  declare  the  true  meanyng  of  all  svchc  wrilynge.  For  vndoubtedly, 
'  there  is  no  one  Talc  among  all  the  poetes,  but  vnder  the  same  is 
'  comprehended  someihyng  that  perteyneth  either  to  the  amcndement 
*of  manors,  to  the  knowledge  of  truthe,  to  the  settyng  forth  n.iturcs 
'  worke,  or  els  to  the  vndcrsunding  of  some  notable  thing  docn.  For 
'  what  other  is  the  painful  Irauailc  of  Vlisses,  described  so  largely  by 
'  Homcre,  but  a  liucly  picture  of  mans  miscric  in  this  life  ?  And  as 
'  Plutarche  s,-iilh,  and  likewise  Basilius  Magnus,  in  the  IliaDES  arc 
'described  strength  and  valiauntnesse  of  bodie:  in  Odissk.*,  is  set 
'  forihe  a  liuely  paternc  of  the  inyndc.  The  I'oeics  are  VViscmen,  and 
'  wisshcd  In  hartc  the  redressc  of  thingcs,  the  which  when  for  fcare 
'  the!  durst  not  openly  rebuke,  they  did  In  colours  paint  them  out,  and 
'  tolde  men  by  shadowcs  what  thei  shold  do  in  gootl  sothe  :  or  els, 
'  because  the  wicked  were  vnworthy  to  hearc  the  tnieih,  tl  -0 

'that  none  might  vndcrsiande  but  those  vnto  whom  tlu     _  10 

'  vtter  their  meanjTig,  and  kncwe  them  to  be  men  of  honest  oonuer- 
'sacion.'     [Lib.  iii.  fol.   99.  b.] 

Wilson  thus  recommends  the  force  of  ciraimstanlial  description,  or, 
what  he  calls,  Wm  euiiUnt  ar  plaitu  setting  foi  ike  0/  a  thing  as  tkaugh 
it  were  firesenlly  doen.  *An  example.  If  our  enemies  shal  inujidc 
'and  by  trc.ison  win  the  victory,  we  shal  all  die  euery  mothers  sonnc 
'of  vs.  and  our  citec  shal  be  dcstroied,  sticke  and  stone:  I  sc  our 

Itcnry**  Jr^tcr.    In  anothfr  (tUce  he  cives  u<  oik  of  SomocA  jetbu    'WillUm 


r.t ; 


n■.lc^    Itl.ll.vn;;.   an.!    rtj!    HfiTV  VIII     uinti.Ii 
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'  cbildrcn  made  slaues,  our  >" 

'  the  father  forced  to  kill  h 

'  the  Sonne  his  father,  the  suck.ii 

'one  standyng  to  the  knees  in.-in 

'  phicte  down,  and  al  set  on  fire  round  about  vs. 

'daieof  their  birth,  children  criyng,  women  %vaiH 

'  1  might  haue  said,  UV  s/iti/  al  be  destroUif^  and  say  [i 

'  b)- description  set  the  euill  forthe  at  larj^e.'     fTnl 

owned  that  this  picture  of  a  sacked  city  is   \v 

Ouintilian.     But  it  is  a  proof,  that  we  were  nou  ^-i 

beauties  of  the  ancients  our  own. 

On  the  necessity  of  a  due  preservation  of  character 
lowing  precepts,  which  seem  to  be  directed  to  the  writi 
I'lays.  '  In  describyng  of  persons,  there  ought  nlwni 
'to  be  vsed,  so  that  nothing  be  spoken  wliith  may  be 
'in  them.  As  if  one  shold  describe  Henry  VI.  He 
'jcfltle,  mildc  of  nature,  ledde  by  pcrswacion,  and  « 
'  carelesse  for  wealth,  suspecting  none,  mcrcifull  to  al, 
'sitie,  and  without  forecast  to  cspie  his  tnisfortvni 
•Richarde  III.,  I  might  brynge  him  in  criicll  of  harti 
'nature,  enuious  of  mindc,a  deepc  dissembler,  a  close  I 
'matters,  hardic  to  reiiengeand  fcarcfuU  to  lose  hys  hit 
'to  none,  libcrall  for  a  purpose,  castyng  still  the  worstc,i 
'for  the  bL'stK    By  this  figure*  also,  we  im.iginc  a   tajfc 

•  to  spcake,  and  accordyng  to  his  persone  we  frame  t 
'if  one  shouldc  bryng  in  noble  Henry  Vlll.  of  fonx 
■  enucgh  against  rcbcUcs,  thus  he  might  order  his  ora 
'  Ilenry  VIII.  wert  a/ine,    and  saure  suche  rehfUioii 

'  would  he  not  salt  thus  and  Ihusf  Yea  metlimlces 
'  spcake  cuen  nowe.  And  so  sette  forthe  suchc  wordc 
'haue  hymtosay.'  [F0I.91.  b.]  .Shakcspe.ire  himself  ha 
the  characters  of  these  English  monarchs  witli  more  t 
first  writers  of  the  Mirrour  of  .Magistrates,  who  j 
for  some  one  to  speakc,  and  according  to  his  person  frei 
appear  to  have  availed  themselves  of  these  dirccH 
have  catched  the  notion  of  their  whole  plan  fruin  tj 
passage. 

He  nejct  shews  the  advantages  oi  personific;«tion 
composition.     '  Some  times  it  is  good  to  m.ikc  G<xl,  thi 
'  some  one  Townc,  to  spcake ;  and  looke  what  wc  woi 

1  Kiclun]  III.  «een«  to  have  been  »i)  I»»l»*M<t.  rtw^rttr  fnr  e» 
pu^ilion.     Our  n   ■'  :ing  lo  funiafi 

crime*.  wiy»  in  '  In   ihe  i 

*  ftomcukc  nouit  .    I'oL  109.  b, 
tyrant    upon   llle    ii..i;e       ill    1586,    it    l.«luu    ".1.    i-tmu-U   <JJU<J   u    'li 

'  Kichuac  vh«  Uk'    V.i(^\v\«l^n'\v>v,B.  (oL  no.  k  (14 
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*ownc  persone,  to  frame  the  whole  talc  to  them.  Such  varietie  doeth 
*much  good  to  auoidc  tcdiousncsse.  For  he  that  speakcth  all  in  one 
'  sortc,  though  he  spcakc  thinges  neucr  so  wittilie,  shall  sonc  weary  his 
'bearers.  Figures  therefore  were  inuentcd,  to  auoide  satietie,  and 
'cause  dclite:  to  refresh  with  pleasure  and  quicken  with  grace  the 
'duhicssc  of  mans  braine.  Who  will  looke  on  a  white  wall  an  houre 
'  together  where  no  workemanshippc  is  at  all  ?     Or  who  will  eatc  still 

*  one  kyndc  of  meate  and  neuer  desire  chaunge  ?*    [FoL  91.  b.  92.  a.] 

Prolix  Narratives,  whether  jocose  or  serious,  had  not  yet  ceased  to 
be  the  entertainment  of  polite  companies :  and  rules  for  telling  a  tale 
with  grace,  now  found  a  place  in  a  tx>ok  of  general  rhetoric^.  In  xxcaU 
xn^of  pUasauni  sporU  made  rekearsyng  of  a  whole  matteryhc  says, 
'  Thci  that  can  liuely  tell  pleasaunt  tales  and  mery  dedes  doen,  and 
'set  them  out  as  wel  with  gesture  as  with  voice,  leauing  nothing  be- 
'hinde  that  maie  scrue  for  beautifying  of  their  matter,  are  most  mete 
'  for  this  purpose,  whereof  assuredly  ther  are  but  fewe.  And  what* 
'soeuer  he  is,  that  can  aptlic  tell  his  tale,  and  with  countenaunce, 
'  voicei  and  gesture,  so  temper  his  reporte,  that  the  hearers  may  still 

1  Yet  he  }\7A  here  also  a  refcrrnce  to  the  utility  of  ulei  both  at  the  bar  aod  in  the  Pulpit. 
For  in  another  place,  profeN-^etlty  both  H|tcaLiit ^  uf  tMead;n^»  and  Serman%  he  uys  *  Kf 
'tjinc  maie  fu  scruc,  u  were  ifood  when  mcnne  l*e  weaned,  tu  tnake  them  tomewhai  nierie, 
'and  lo  Uegto  wttli  u>inc  plcxsauntc  tale,  ur  take  oc^^^won  to  icue  wutebe,  etc.*  fol.  55.  h. 
Again,  '  Men  commonlie  tarie  the  endc  of  a  mcne  Slaie,  and  cannot  abide  the  half  hearyns 
'01  a  lower  chc«:kyng  Sermon.  Ihcrefure  cuen  thchc  auniiente  preachers  mua  nowe  ana 
*lbene  plate  the  fuulc^  in  the  pulpite  to  sentc  the  tickle  earei  uf  their  Aetjrng  audience,  etc. 
fol.  a.  a.  1  know  not  if  he  means  I.attmer  here,  «hom  he  commends  *  There  »  no  better 
'preacher  ainung  them  al  except  Hu^h  Laumer  the  fjtlier  of  al  preacheru'  fol.  63.  a. 
And  at;ain.  *1  would  thinke  it  nut  ainivf  lo  «pcake  muche  accortjyng  to  the  nature  and 
'phanue  of  the  ignorant,  that  the  rather  thei  mi);ht  tie  wonne  ihruut;h  Ublct  to  learne  mon 

*  wcightie  and  graue  tnattcrs.     Fur  al  men  ^annut  bru-'ke  ka^e  cau^»  and  auncient  cuUalioa*. 

*  but  will  like  eamr^  muttcri  the  rather,  if  vimc  be  spijkcn  there  among  agreeing  tu  their 
'natures.  The  multitude.  a>  >lurace  doth  luie,  ik  a  bra<*te  ur  rather  a  monster  that  hath 
'many  heddes  and  therefore,  hkc  vnto  the  d4ucr«.tie  uf  iiat\re^.  vahetic  uf  mucntiuu  muu 
'alwaie^  be  vted.  TaiLe  altogether  uf  mmtc  graue  matters,  or  drppcly  searche  out  the 
'pound  of  thynges,  or  v^e  the  iiuidditiet  of  I>un!>  {^<.utu^l  tu  »ei  furtu  Ood«  miueries  you 
*wul  M  the  i^i>t>rAnl,  I  warrant  yju,  either  fall  aslope,  or  cU  bid  yuu  fare»eU-     'the  mulii* 

*  titude  must  iiedes  be  made  merry  :  and  the  more  f«^ish  your  uike  is,  the  more  wuc  wiQ 

*  thei  C'lmpt  It  to  be  Aiid  yet  it  i»  no  fixjili^ne^  but  ratitcr  »iMlunie  to  wm  men,  by  tcUuig 
'of  (ablesiohcare  f^Kxlt  gixnlnc*!,'  f'»l-  toi.  a.  AI40  lol.  53-  a  0«>.  a  Much  to  the  ^ame 
purpu>c  he  uiyi,  '  Kuen  m  tliu  our  tyme.  Kime  uflende  muche  in  tediouMie^sc,  whu*e  parte 
'  it  w  ere  to  comfort  all  men  with  chcrcfiili)c*se.  Vea,  the  ttreachen  uf  (*.Ki  mind  *o  mucb« 
'  cdtliyng  of  wules,  that  thci  «>(.rn  foricette  we  have  any  (lodiet.  And  therrfore,  Kimc  doe 
'  not  ko  much  guod  with  icKyn^  the  truthe,  ai  ihei  doe  harme  wuh  duUyng  tbe  hcaren ; 
'beyng  %o  larre  gone  in  ihetr  matter^  tliat  of;cntime->  thei  cannot  tell  when  to  make  aa 
*cnde,'  foi  7a  a.  Yet  lull  he  allow*  much  pfat%c  tu  the  preacher*  in  general  of  his  age. 
'  %'ca,  wliat  tell   I  nowe  of  *uche  lc\>unk,  kcryn,;  l^od  hath  raji«d  uicbe  worthy  (>reacbcfs  m 

*  this  our  tyme,  that  their  godlie  and  learned  d*  •yni;c*  maie  be  a  most  iuste  eAamt}le  for  all 
'other  tu  loUuwc'  fol-  js-  »•  I^V  the  way,  ahh>mgha  naloui  Ko*pdler,  in  another  plae* 
he  oKiquely  censure*  the  rafiacity  with  whali  the  refomutioi.  was  conducted  under 
Edwaid  Vt.  *  1  had  rather,  vud  one,  nuke  my  diild  a  Cv>Uer  than  a  preacher,  a  tankard- 
'  bearer  tlian  a  ichuUr.  Ktw  w  tiat  khall  my  konne  keke  for  leamyng,  when  he  shall  neuer  get 
'thereby  any  livyng?  Set  my  v>nnc  to  that  whereby  be  maie  get  snmcwhat.  Doe  you  noc 
'tee,  how  eucry  uoe  catchcih  and  jmlleth  from  the  churche  what  ihei  can?  I  feare  me,  one 
'liaie  they  will  plucke  downe  rhurche  and  all  Call  you  tliis  the  GusriLL,  when  men  scke 
'  oolie  fur  to  pruuide  for  their  bellies  ^^  care  noc  a  groaic  though  their  soule*  go  lo  hcUc  t 

*  A  patti'oe  of  a  benelicc  will  haue  a  poore  yngrame  soule,  to  bcare  the  luune  oi  a  jarsocM 
*(ur  iwcntic  marke,  or  tenne  pouivde .  and  the  patruoe  hymseU  will  take  vp,  for  his  snap- 

*  ihare,  as  rood  at  an  hundred  nurfce.  llius,  Ood  »  n»t4>cd,  Icaniyng  dcuucd.  F-n^Uad 
'  diahoiMMura,  and  huooue  aoc  rcganicd,'  luL  9.  ^ 
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The  following  passage  acquaints  iis,  among  other  things,  that  many 
now  studied,  and  with  the  highest  applause,  to  write  elegantly  in 
English  as  well  as  in  Latin.    '  When  we  haue  learned  vsuall  and  ac- 

*  cvstomablc  wordes  to  set  forthe  our  mcanyngc,  we  ought  to  ioyne 
'them  together  in  aptc  order,  that  the  eare  maic  delite  in  hearyng  the 

*  harmonic.  I  knowc  some  Englishmen,  that  in  this  poinct  haue  suche 
'  a  gift  in  the  Englishc  as  fewe  in  Latin  haue  the  like  ;  and  therefore 
'delite  the  Wise  and  Learned  so  much  with  their  pleasaunte  composi- 
'tion,  that  many  reioyce  when  thei  maie  heare  suche,  and  thinke 
'  muche  Icamyng  is  gotte  when  thei  maic  talke  with  themV  But  he 
adds  the  faults  which  were  sometimes  now  to  be  found  in  English  com- 
position, among  which  he  censures  the  excess  of  alliteration. — '  Some 
'  will  bee  so  shortc,  and  in  such  wise  curtail  their  sentences,  that  thei 

*  had  ncede  to  make  a  commentary  immcdiatelie  of  their  meanyng,  or  eb 
'  the  moste  that  hcare  them  shal  be  forced  to  kcpe  counsaile.    Some 

1  Thit  wortc  is  enlivened  with  a  variety  of  Httle  iUti^traUve  ■torict,  not  31  told,  of  which  the 
followiaff  is  a  ftpei-imen.  '  An  lulian  havyng  a  uite  here  in  Enflaitde  to  the  archbuuhoppo 
'of  Yorke  thai  then  was,  and  commyngc  to  Vorke  when  one  of  the  Prebendaries  there 
'  brake  hi*  bre^d,  as  they  terme  it,  and  thercvp<tn  made  a  solcnine  km^c  diner,  ihe  whiche 
'pethaps  beiCAn  at  eleuen  and  cnaiinncd  well  ni^h  till  fuwre  in  the  aftemuone,  at  the  whiche 
'dinner  this  bi^hoppe  was:  It  fortvitcd  that  a«  they  Hcn*  sette.  the  Italun  knuckt  at  the  gale, 

*  vnto  whom  the  jwrter,  perceiuinjj  his  errand,  answered,  thai  my  Utrde  bishuppe  was  at 
'  diner.  The  Italtan  deponed,  and  retourned  betwixie  twelve  and  one :  the  porter  aniwercd 
'  thev  were  yet  at  dinner.  He  came  a^ainc  at  twoo  of  the  clucke  ;  the  |x«ner  tulde  hym  thi^ 
'  had  no(  half  dined.  He  came  at  three  a  clocke.  vnto  wht»n  the  norier  in  a  hcate  answered 
'  neuer  a  worde.  but  churl>»htie  did  shutte  the  i^te»  vpon  him.  wherevpmi,  others  luld  the 
'  Italian,  that  ther  was  no  ktie^iking  with  my  Lord,  almuktc  all  that  daie,  fur  the  v>leiniw 
'diner  take.  The  genttlman  Italian,  «ooder>'ng  muche  at  suche  a  long  sitting,  and  greatly 
'  greued  because  he  Cuuid  not  then  ^pcake  with  the  archbyihoppcs  grace,  departed  straight 
towardes  London:  and  leau)'nj  the  dispatche  of  his  matters  witn  a  dere  frrnde  of  his,  toke 
hiaiouraey  towardes  Italic,  lliree  ycres  after,  it  hapcned  that  an  Knglithman  came  to 
Koine,  with  whum  ihi>  Italian  by  cluunce  fallyng  acquainted,  a%ked  hiin  if  he  knewe  ihe 

*  archbishopfie  of  N'orket  'llie  Engtivhman  said,  he  kne%c  hym  right  well.  1  praie  you  tell 
'nc,  quoth  the  Italian,  katk  tMat  unkbuJktff  ytt  dimtdV  'Ibc  Italtan  explaining  hiBuetf, 
ihey  both  laughed  heartily,  ful.  tS.  b.  79.  a. 

He  commemdi  I>r  Haddun's  latinity,  which  U  not  always  of  the  purest  cast.  'There  h 
'no  beter  Laiioe  man  within  Kni;land,  except  (iualier  Haddou  the  ta«>cr,'  ful.  63.  a.  Again 
he  commend*  a  pruvjpupcia  iif  (he  duchess  t>f  SuiToIk.  in  HaJd^'n's  Oralis  Je  vita  ft  vhitm 
frmtrum  Suff^ttnxium  Utntki  tt  f«rv/(  Br^md^^m  (edit.  Hatcher,  Lood.  IS77*  4^^  P>  8^ 
vit  Ltd  nK^Tio.stsG.  Iiadd<«.l  fol.  94.  a. 

He  mentiim^  John  Heiwood's  PiK»vEaii!i.  'The  EngliOie  Prorerhs  gathered  by  Jhon 
'  Heiwvt.«le  heipe  well  in  thit  behaulfe  [allegor)},  the  » hich  commonltc  are  nothyng  els  but 

*  Allegories,  and  dark  deui»etl  scniencci,' M  ui  a.  Again,  for  furnishing  umilitudcs  *TIm 
'Prouerbesof  Heiwiud  hcipe  w^mderfull  well  fur  thy«  punxMC,*  fbl  9^  b. 

He  condemns  in  an  example,  the  growmg  practice  of  mocherft  who  do  not  suckle  their 
own  children,  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  to  Iw  both  aisainst  the  law  of  nature  and 
the  will  of  t.>ad.  Fol.  s^  a.  Here  i«  an  early  pfuof  of  a  cuuum,  which  may  seem  to  have 
originated  in  a  more  luxurious  and  debcate  age 

To  these  muccllaneous  extracts  I  shall  only  add.  that  our  aathor  who  was  ahrayt  esteemed 
a  sincere  advocate  (ur  prute«tanti«m,  and  never  suspected  of  Irantng  to  popery,  speaking  of 
an  artificial  memory,  ha%  thi^  thc^>ry  cooecnung  the  um  of  images  in  cnurcKn.  *  When  t 
*tee  a  lico,  the  image  thereof  abideth  (aucr  in  my  mindr,  than  if  I  should  heare  some  re* 
'portc  made  of  a  lion.  l'mi>ng  all  the  senccs,  the  iye  [eye]  sight  is  most  quiche,  and  con- 
'tcineth  the  iaprcuion  of  thinges  more  asmredlie  tlun  any  of  the  other  lences  doe.     And 

*  the  rather,  when  a  manne  both  heareth  and  seeth  a  thing  (as  by  aniSciall  memorie  be  doelh 

*  almost  tee  thinges  liucl}'),  he  doeth  remember  it  muche  the  better.    The  sight  prinkcth 

*  thinges  m  a  mans  mcmone  a*  a  scale  doeth  prime  a  maa^  name  in  waxe.  And  therefore, 
'hcmolure  Images  wcie  sciu  vp  for  ren»cmbrauncc  of  samctca,  to  be  utls^HCNKU  aooKSa, 
'that  the  rather  he   »eying  [seeing]  the  psctores  of  soche  men,  thei  might  ha  Mined  to 

*  fcitkme  their  guod  bving.— Marry,  Cor  tfata  pur^oae  vheraof  w«  bow  write,  thta  wotdd  hno 
*Mnwd  gadie  welL*  IbL  tii.  a.. 
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write  all  sorts  of  epistles  and  letters,  set  forth  in  English  by  Williem 
Fullwood  merchant,  ■^nAX\^\icA  in  1571*,  written  partly  in  prose  and 
partly  in  verse,  has  left  this  notice.  '  Whoso  will  more  circumspectly 
'  and  narrowly  entreat  of  such  matters,  let  them  read  the  retorike  of 
'  maister  doctour  Wilson,  or  of  maister  Richard  Rainoldc'.'  I  have 
never  seen  Richard  Rainolde's  Rhetoric,  nor  am  I  sure  that  it  was 
ever  printed.  The  author,  Rainolde,  was  of  Trinity  college  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  created  doctor  of  medicine  in  1 567'.  He  wrote  also  a 
Latin  tract  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  on  the  condition  of 
princes  and  noblemen*  ;  and  there  is  an  old  Cronicle  in  quarto  by 
one  Richard  Re}'nolds*.  I  trust  it  will  be  deemed  a  pardonabte 
anticipation,  if  I  add  here,  for  the  sake  of  connection,  that  Richard 
Mulcaster,  who  from  King's  college  in  Cambridge  was  removed  to  a 
Studcnship  of  Christ-church  in  Oxford  about  the  year  1555,  and  soon 
afterwards,  on  account  of  his  distinguished  accomplishments  in  phi- 
lolog>',  was  appointed  the  first  master  of  Merchant  Taylor's  school  in 
London*,  published  a  book  which  contains  many  judicious  criticisms 
and  observations  on  the  English  language,  entitled, '  The  first  part  of 

•  the  Elementarie,  which  cntreatcth  chefely  of  the  right  writing  of 
'  the  English  tung,  sett  forth  by  Richard  Mulcaster,  Lond.  1582'.'  And, 
.IS  meny  of  the  precepts  arc  delivered  in  metre,  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  obscr«'ing,  that  William  Bullokar  published  a  'Brcf  grammar  for 
'  English,  Imprinted  at  London  by  Edmund  Bollifant,  1586".'  This 
little  piece  is  also  called, '  W.  Bullokar's  abbreuiation  of  his  Grnmmar 

*  for  English  extracted  out  of  his  Grammar  at  larg  for  the  spedi  par> 

1  In  four  books.  inM.  It  h  dedicated  to  the  master,  vardens,  and  coii:p«ny  of  Mcr* 
chant  Taylrtfu  LondotL  'Think  no*  Apelle^  painted  piece.'  Pit-  *The  at;'-irnt  poet  I«- 
'  canuv'  Th-  «4nie  perv^n  tran<dated  into  Knghvh,  Thp.  Castlk  op  M  rMoKiK,  from  Williaa 
(vnuarol,  dedicated  to  k»rd  Robert  Dudly.  master  of  the  horse  to  the  quc«n.  LoofL  for  W. 
Howe  in  FIcctv.reet.  1571  8vo      Df.d.  be^ns  '  Syth  noble  Maxintiliaa  kyiif. 

s  l-'ol  7.  a  In  i^'>,  'the  Boke  of  Retoryke,'  of  which  I  lutow  no  more,  it  CDlcno  to 
John  Kyngeston.     Krci'>TR.  Station.  A  fol  87.  b. 

'  MSS,  Cat.  Craduat.  I'niv.  Cant. 

•  M.^S  Siil.i;isfl.  160.    'De  ttatunobiliutnTtrocumetpefacipniii.* 

>  (K  the  Kmpcfon,  fn>ni  Juliiu  Cesar  to  Majtimilian.  Licenced  10  T.  Marshc.  b  tj6(. 
Rrcistr.  Station.  A  foL  154.  b. 

*  In  1561.  It  wit  then  jiiit  founded  at  a  prosemioanr  for  St  John's  colien  Oaford,  m  a 
house  called  the  Manour  of  the  Rose  in  saint  Lawrence  Pounteniy.  by  the  corapanv  of 
Merchant-Taylors.  St.  Johns  college  had  been  then  esjablished  about  «ven  years,  which 
Muk^uer  soon  Slled  with  escelleni  scholars  till  ihe  year  1586.  In  the  latin  plays  acted 
before  queen  Eiiiabelh  and  James  I  at  Osfotd.  the  students  of  this  rollrie  were  distia- 
(utshed  This  «as  in  conseoiience  of  their  heme  educated  under  Mulcasler.  He  was 
aftersarxl,  in  1 ;  >6.  master  of  St.  Pauls  school.  He  was  a  prtbrndary  0*  Salisbui^r,  and  at 
length  was  tewatded  by  the  queen  with  the  opulent  tectonr  of  Standford- Rivers  in  Etica, 
where  he  dud  ui  1611.  He  was  elected  scholar  of  Kinfa  college  Cam'.irulge  in  I54t. 
MSS.  Hatiher.  And  Contin.  Hatch.  Celebrated  in  lU  time  was  his  Catichi«MII« 
PaI'UNI'S  III  uimm  Sckebr  ranliiur  nmKriftmi.  Lood.  ttel.  Iva  ftc  It  is  in  kmg  and 
abort  vervr.  Many  of  Mulcaster's  pancsyrics  in  Latm  verse  may  be  seen  prefixed  totha 
srarks  of  his  colempoiancs  A  cipy  of  his  I-atin  verses  was  spnken  hefcee  i]ueen  Elisabeth 
at  Kenilwonh  castle  in  i;i75.    G.  Oascoyne's  NARRATiva.  &c.    Sifnat   A  ii). 

'  Most  elcsamly  printed,  in  the  while  letter,  by  Thomas  Va':;rolVr  in  VO-  ei" 
eagea  The  second  part  never  appeared.  His  "  PosiTran,  wherein  th..j-  (.riinitive  cneua* 
'uaaces  be  examined  which  are  Bcccssana  for  the  training  vp  ot  children  either  for  skill  ta 
■their  booke  «r health  in  their  bodioa.'  (Lood  tjli,  15*7,  410.)  hava  no coanectMa with 
thia  work. 

•Colopb.    'QdW.  BuOokw.   UM.    It  oKaiai  <•  pafB. 

S4 
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•cing  of  En 
'  gtBinmar  f.M 
many  novelues  in  Uu 
preface,  which  is  in 
promises   a  diciionur 
will   make  his   tliird 
'  A  Treatise  of    Orll 
licenced  to  H'-n'<  '>"i 
of  his  ttr/^r 
the  author's  u»m  <i 
these  MSS.  in»ciiioiii 
'  thai  cucr  wat,  cxccpt| 

Th?  Ficnch  have  ' 
much  higher  period. 
'  plnisancc  ct  Fl-EUR  i 
It  is  in  tjuarto,  in  the  got 
by  01ivi<-r  Arnoullct  for  ^ 
pr  ;iled  early  in 

(i.  II  J'amour,  i; 

Another  edition,  in  the  i 
in  IS47,  V^euve  dt  Jelian 
!^stcni  of  Rhetoric,  whic 
title  of  L'Art  DE  Rhkt 
it  comprehends  a  miscclU 
sons,  dictits,  eomedUs,  an< 
the  subject  of  ilic  sentimi 
vailed.  The  whole,  I  am 
hundred  and  ninety  Icav 
French  rhyme  :  and  the  t 
Moralities,  Farces,  Mystt 
thus  inij'oduccd,  under  th( 

Expedicz  sont  ncuf  chaplti 
£t  comme  aussi  des  dcmi 
Et  comme  I'on  doit  compc 
Et  d'autrcs  Koiiunans  disj 


pt 

'  i  --   -  n;nlef  has  introdiic 

•  Cti4tici>  *ut.  iijJ.  3^  a.    One  of  ih 
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The  Latin  rubrics  to  each  species  are  exceedingly  curious.    *  Deci- 

*  mum  Capitulum  proforma  compilandi  Moralitates.— Pro  Com  edis*. 
* — Pro  MiSTERlis  compilandis.'  Receipts  to  make  poems  have 
generally  been  thought  dull.  But  what  shall  we  think  of  dull  receipts 
for  makinf^  dull  poems?  Gratian  du  Pont,  a  gentleman  of  Tholouse, 
printed  in  1539  the  '  Art  et  Science  de  Rhctorique  metrisice.'  [Par  N. 
Vicllard  4to,}  It  must  be  remembered,  that  there  had  been  an  early 
establishment  of  prizes  in  poetry  at  Tholouse,  and  that  (he  seven 
troubadours  or  rhetoricians  at  Tholouse,  were  more  famous  in  their 
time  than  tlic  seven  sages  of  Greece.'    But  the  *  Grand  ct  vrai  Art  de 

*  The  farce,  or  comedy,  must  have, 

*  Chose  qui  soit  meloUieutc,  '  Matkre  qui  n>tt  coiDedieuse,  &c* 

3  Sec  Venlier  ii.  649.  From  an  m;:enious  correKpntKlcnt,  who  hav  noc  civen  me  the  hoooar 
of  hik  name,  and  h  h<'>  apfMrart  t-  •  t*c  well  4Ci)u.unicd  m  ith  the  manners  and  Ihcraiure  i.4  Spain. 
1  have  rcieived  the  foll'iwindC  a»uce^  relaiiiiie  to  thMiaktitutton.  vfwhtcfa  other  paniculartmay 
be  o^eii  ill  the  uUl  Kren4.n  Hl^tlC^'  of  Lan£itcduc-  *  At  the  rnd  of  the  senmd  vuluoie  of 
Mayau'-ORK.iNi-s  t>£  i.a  ].tKi.t  a  F.<;.rANAi.A.  pnnted  in  duodecimo  at  Madrid  in  17,17,  i*  an 
extr.ii.i  lr«>m  a  MbS.  entitled  Libr^^Ue  ia  AtUiif  Tr,.fttr^  a  Haya  SrirmM,  /i>r  ikm  Jimriamt 
d  I  '/f:V«f.i,  wd  to  exi<4  in  the  hlfrury  of  the  cathedral  <j|'  Tuledn.  and  iierhaps  to  Ive  fount!  in 
o.her  libraries  of  Spain.  It  ha*  tlf-ie  parikiiUrv  --TheTsovAtKiRRft  had  ilieiroriftin  at  THo- 
i<t(ise.al>.nit  the  middle  of  tho  tMclfih  century.  AK.'"i>hiKiovt.\  dr  la  Cajra  S^uutim  wa* 
tiere  founded  I  y  Ram-^'n  Vi.I.il  d?  Iks,4lin,  c->n!a>:iini;  m  -r--  than  i»  celebrated  poets,  and 
amnnK  these,  i-trincf*-.  ku)f;«.  and  emperors  I'hnrart  wa-*  extended  throughout  Europe,  and 
j;ave  r.<e  i-t  ihc  luii^n  and  >iani-h  iHjetry,  serr-u*  ei  i'nir.'na  dr  lUf'^rtme.  To  Kamoa 
Vidal  dc  lV-..i..n  sm  .  ceded  Jofre  de  Koxj.  Mon^e  ne(n"».  who  rnUrged  the  plan,  and  wrote 
wh.iC  he  ( jlUd  Ct'mttnmacifn  titlnTttr-  After  him  I^icnt;uer  de  Iroya  came  fmm  Maj«trca, 
and  c<.'iTii  ii*^l  .•  trcaii-^c  «//•  Flaunts  y  0*M»nri  Rkitcruct.  And  ne\t  (*ul-  Vcdal  t«f  Mrfj<>rL.t 
wrMic/.i  A«*/«f  Vituiim.%.  1  o  «ii|>|k  •»  the  r>AV\  Sciencia  at  the  poetical  college  i<  i'bo- 
i  um:,  the  kiotc  of  1-  ranee  a;ipr<>|>r,.-tted  privilecet  and  reveiutev :  aitpiuntuii;  icven  M»*ntent- 
,^'rf\,  imtufm  l.yyt,  Thr-.<-  t unvtiiutctl  the  I.AW>i  *!►  l^n'F,  «hich  were  afienrardt 
u'lritl.'ed  \rf  ("•inU  M'hiier  umlcr  the  tule  Tnit,ui>y  Ue  lat  F!crei.  ^  Next  Fray  RaoicNi 
fr  iHicd  a  \y''trin  <  tiled  JK\  trittM,  wluch  wa<*  vfusi.rtd  hy  i  a^tdnon.  Fn>m  thence  nirthing 
W.W  »riitrn  n  >}..ini«li  un  thi*  *ul>jr«:i.  till  the  time  *.'(i>--n  Kiin-fuedeVtllcna.  -  S«>|pTal«ra« 
the  credit  <.f  the  KtW  Jx.ii-Ni.r,  that  iKm  Juan  ilie  iirvt  kin,j  i4  AraK^m,  who  died  1393,  •«» 
an  eml'.i  <v  (••  tSe  Ik."^  <if  Fram'c.  reqne>tint;  tlut  u)nie  I'r.-.ii>a>l(Ntr^  mii:ht  1<  transmitted  to 
teach  thi%  art  m  hi%  ktn^dvim.  A(.c<<rdinKly  two  ,\f,\mlrwJ.**ft  were  d.^ftairbed  from  11h>> 
Um«e.  Mtior>unded  a  L<>llr,;(*  f>ir  poeiry  m  lUrceli>Dj,  con^i>>iini;  t4  lour  Manienednret,  a 
Oivalirr,  a  Ma->trr  in  '1  h<-'*:,ii*v,  a  Master  in  I^wh,  ami  an  honourable  CitiieiL  Disputes 
atxuii  IKhi  Juaii'«  vurre's^ir  <«' t<-i<Mird  the  renins  al  «»f  the  c  •lleije  to  Tortnwt.  But  Don 
Ferdinand  reuii;  elect*  d  K<n,:.  1><  n  1-  nrii)ue  dr  ViKetu  wai  uken  into  his  ser^'ice:  who  re* 
«i':re<lthe  <*'Ilc^r,  and  w.i>  \\  <  *-n  pruKii-aL  I  he  *nSject»  he  prt'(ii><^,  were  «nmetirae«,  the 
I*rul^e^^•f  the  Hvly  Vir^ni.  f  'iftu-.,  of  love,  y  de  /■.ww.m  C-^ttmmbrrt.  An  account  of  the 
cerrni' iiKxfl'thc.r  i-n. .  •_  Aitxt  .-.n  f>lki»%  m  wh.vh  c\rrv  com|Mi«ition  wa<  recited,  beinx 
wnittn  ^*%^nf<Lt  /\ttnitv^'htH.-f  dr  i(K^rj#i/r.>A>p>*j,  t<*m  /rtras de .*wv ^ df /la/a, rt iJ/umimm' 
dmtag  /■''  m.'MiJ,  /*•  tu.tj.  »  ^tia  K.ida  if^t  /.ui.>.  I  he  be^t  peKorutance  had  a  crown  of  gold 
plareil  uii.'n  ii ;  and  t'l--  .1  't-r.  1-^  n^  prr^^entrd  uiih  a  •■•j»i.  "tr  priie,  received  a  lu-ence  to 
A.t'!:.t*- ydetirtit/Mi.t-.'.  He  wa<  4t:frw.in!^  i-tttHlut't''d  htme  in  form,  e<«orted  ftaoafK 
oiher^  l>v  two  .1/.i'4^r-«i-./>*«-i  1.  At-\  |>(cii«led  by  muiutel*  AiA  trumpets,  where  he  ^ve  an  tar 
tt  rl^Mni.rnt  <if  c>-iiff « t^  aittl  u  '•'- 

Ihere  v^eniv  Id  l(.i%r  't<erna  *>.r.  i'arroiaMi*>)imental  Amaer^bm,  c»\Mi  J^^edmicker eamtfr, 
«.r  the  I II  ^Ul•l  tr  •  1    1 111  i-  1 :  .an-*.  ^Knt^  ltd  I  v  I^ad^t  iVtnonuk.     Who  adds  '  Sunt  au- 

*  lem  hi  rhetivci  \in  amxi.i  et  |^<ii<  1  «(Mn:-.tv  '|"i  l*ni;ua  vcmacuU.  ant  pro^A  aul  voria  ofa- 

*  ti'<ne,  t  -■tn<L-<lia<>,  tra^ii-i'.i.i-.  '«i.^<i.di.*{>ie  ct  rniijs  i^TMAa*,  et  facta maicrum  n><tantev  majcn.! 
•(lectanimnitvitnpute  cAhiLen:  Km.  i.r  Inn  Amm.  I^b.  li  c  xvl  pan.  iiit.  edit.  i6ii. 
fol.  In  the  f  rccfdioK  t'h.i;  tor.  he  •3V%  ihai  th.x  ff  jtemity  of  riietrincian«  erected  a  lempv 
nry  theatre,  at  the  •«itrntn  •-irryif  :.r;:A'e  Maurice  into  Amsterdam  m  i%>4.  wlierv  they 
eahibiTcd  in  t-i  vpsin.w  tb*-  b>:t  ry  tf  l'a>i'!  jr..l  tn  luh.  Ibid.  r.  kv.  p   117 

Meterai.u*.  in  hit  l>ei£ii.  hi->t<  rv.  ^pej-.^  Ui.-.'  \y  t4  the  annual  pt^i'^s  a«v-mMie«,  bihS  con- 
testvof  thei;ut:d«  .fr  c<>l)c^>*>  (  th-r  rhet-m- i^i,*,  ni  H«4Undand  the  Low  <  ouninn.  They 
aii^«crcd  in  rUynii*,  i]tie-«:i  *r.s  \ax  |Mj-«d  b>  the  duket  cftiuri-undy  and  llrattani.  At  Ghetit 
in  1539,  twenty  of  the^  i.*  'i\-^e<  met  with  tireat  iBimp,  to  diKUM  an  ethicalquc%tion,  and  each 
Ca\e  a  solution  in  a  mf^ra!  1.  ■mcdy.  ma^iuttceiitly  presented  in  the  public  theatre.  In  1561, 
the  rhetoffical  ipiiMi  of  Aiuwcrm  called  the  VtoLur,  chalWngcd  ail  the  ndghbouriag  crtaca  lo 


Sja      ART  POETtQUB  i 

'  plcin  Rhctoriquc'  in  t 
Fe»rc,  an  ecclesiastic  a 
as  rhyme,  is  dated  still 
this  tract  in  1521'.  It  t 
teries  and  farces,  and  tb 
But  the  French  had  e 
1548.  In  that  year  Thd 
Veutv  Francois  Rc);nai| 
dotes  of  tlic  old  French 
developc  the  state  of  th 
strictures.  '  The  Fren< 
'  comedy.  It  has  neithi 
'  introduce  a  tedious  pn 

•  or  .SOTTIE,  is  every  sol 
'  laufthtcr. — The  subject 

•  different  from  ever)'  th 
'morality  than  drollcrj 

•  MoRALt  lies  hold  a  pU 
•but  our  farces  arc  reall 
'the  intended  end  and  e 

•  that  account  they  aduil 
'  do  at  present.     In  the 

'  much  advantage  from 
.Sibilct's  woric  is  chiefly : 
iind  just,  and  his  prccepB 
it  is  the  enumeration  of  th 
Jacques  Pellelier  du  M 
a  voluminous  writer  on 
published  an  Art  PoE' 
8vo.]     This  critic  had 
corrupt  taste  of  his  coti 
'  sonnet,  our  language  is 
'  triolets.     But  with  the 
'have  so  long  infatuated 

*  martyr-plays  into  tragi 
•dcL'ODE.]  And  agai: 
'in  the  genuine  comic 

*  Moralities,  and  other 


m  d«!i«pn  of  t!ie  ^amp  ^nrt      On  I 


wilircs,  l.ir- ci,  tijiiiiilir_ 
.  Lib.  I.  pag    31   3a. 
^—^  FlL  361.     He  mcntlnns  IUI91 
-^.  ii.  ch.  viii.     At  the  cod  of   Si 
talne,  fint  phntcil  u{KLrat«ly  «i  Paris, 
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'  deserve  the  name  of  comedy.  The  drama  would  appear  to  advantage, 
'did  it  but  resume  its  proper  state  and  ancient  dignity.  We  have, 
'however,  some  tragedies  in  French  learnedly  translated,  among 
'which  is  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides  by  Lazare  de  Uaif,  &c'.'  Of 
rhyme  the  same  writer  says, '  S'il  n'etoit  question  que  de  paricr  ome- 
'  ment,  il  nc  faudroit  sinon  ccrire  en  prose,  ou  s'il  n'etoit  question  que 
'  de  rimer,  il  ne  faudroit,  sinon  rimer  en  farceur :  mais  en  poesie,  U 
'faut  fairc  tous  Ics  deux,  et  BIEN  dire,  et  BIEN  RIMER.'  [Liv.  iL  ch.  L 
De  la  Rime]  His  chapters  of  Imitation  and  Translation  have 
much  more  philosophy  and  reflection  than  are  to  be  expected  for  his 
^e,  and  contain  observations  which  might  edify  modem  critics.  [See 
Liv.  L  ch.  V.  and  vi.]  Nor  must  I  forget,  that  Pelletier  also  published 
a  French  translation  of  Horace's  Art  OF  Poetry  at  Paris  in  1 54 j, 
[Par  Michel  Vascosan.  8vo.]  I  presume,  that  Joachim  du  Bellay's 
Dtfftmeet  Illustration  de  la  Lanoue  Francoise  was  published  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  year  1550^  He  has  the  same  just  notion  of 
the  dratna,  '  As  to  tragedies  and  comedies,  if  kings  and  states  would 
'restore  them  in  their  ancient  glory,  which  has  been  usurped  by  farces 
'and  Moralities,  I  am  uf  opinion  th.it  you  would  lend  your  assist- 
'ance ;  and  if  you  wish  to  adorn  our  language,  you  know  where  to  find 
'models.'    [Liv.  iL  ch.  iv.] 

The  Italian  vernacular  criticism  began  chiefly  in  commentaries  and 
discourses  on  the  language  and  phraseology  of  Uante,  Petrarch,  and 
Boccacc.  I  believe  one  of  the  lirst  of  that  kind  is, '  Le  tre  Fontane  di 
'  Nicolo  Libumio  snpra  la  grammatica,  e  I'cloquenza  di  Dante,  dd 
'Petrarcha,  e  del  Boccacio.  In  Venczia,  per  Crcgorio  Gregori,  1526*.' 
Numerous  expositions,  lectures,  annotations,  and  discourses  of  the 
same  sort,  especially  on  Dante's  Inferno,  and  the  Florentine  dialect, 
appeared  soon  aftcr\vards.  Immediately  after  the  publication  of  their 
respective  poems,  Ariosto,  whose  Oruinoo  Ft'RiOSo  was  styled  the 
«ift7fa /o^x/<i, -and  Tasso,  were  illustrated  or  expounded  by  commen- 
tators more  intricate  than  their  text.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  is, 
'  Sposizione  de  Simon  Fomari  da  Reggio  sopra  I'Orlando  Furioso  di 
'  Lodovico  Ariosta  In  Firenze  per  Lorenzo  Torrcntino  1 549*.'  Per- 
haps the  first  criticism  on  what  the  Italians  call  the  Volgar  Lingua  11 
by  Pietro  Bembo, '  Prose  di  Pictro  Bcmbo  della  volgar  Lingua  divise 
'intrelibri.  In  Fircnze  per  Lorenzo  Torrentino,  IJ49.'  [In  4ta]  But 
the  first  edition  seems  to  have  been  in  153$.  This  subject  was  dis- 
cussed in  an  endless  succession  of  Regole  grammaticali,  Osservasiomi, 
AwertimeiUi,  and  RagionamfHtL  Here  might  also  be  mentioned, 
the  annotations,  although  they  are  altogether  explanatory,  which  often 

'Ch.  DS  LA  CoHioii  «T  m  LA  TkACSDit.    Se««lKk  lo  Um isme  purpoic,  CoDMict  Smr- 
M/amrawrailr,  aBdCiuillaunw  dc*  Auuii.  Rrfmdim  plmtgmmd  trmuL 

*  Id  qta     A(ain,  per  Marchio  StM.  ■$34.   •*& 

•  latva    llie  Jmcm^  Ptrlit  appcarad  ili^  tjjft  tva. 
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accompanied  ihc  car 
iaio  luiliati.    Hut  1  r 
opportunities  ana  abll 
their  native  lilcrature.1 
have  becii  thiiught  aa] 
I  therefore  return  to  i 

Our  three  great 
maintained  their  rani 
period  of  which  we  arc  ■ 
works  were  at  this  time 
Gowct**  CoNKKSsao  M 
On  the  same  ample  pl<i 
accuracy,  and  a  dillige 
correct  edition  of  Lyd) 
remarked,  that  Nicholas 
and  at  the  Inns  of  C 
deposited  the  bones  of  ( 
cost,  and  inscribed  wi|j| 
in  Wesuninster  AbbM 
seen  in  a  eitaiion  from  ni 
accomplished  and  clej;a 
Yet  this  must  be  rcslric 
deed  there  is  a  pcLnlii 
excellence,  should  hav« 
foundations  of  the  refc 
abounded  with  satirical 
and  the  dissolute  m;i 
long  before,  a  liveljl 
irines  of  his  cotcmj 
to  the  absurdities  of  ] 
humour  and  pleas 
lous  compiler,  perha 
undeniably  proved 
[Tom.  ii.  p.  42.  edit. 

Of  the  reign  of  qu« 
thing  that  is  calomitoui 

1  Nothing  eta  be  more  tncH 


•eiHiiiure  or  to  Ibc  liunuriu'/ 
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from  its  political  evils  to  the  objects  which  its  liierai7  history  presents, 
■  (air  and  flourishing  scene  appears.  In  this  prospect,  the  niincl  TccU 
a  repose  from  contcinplating  the  fates  of  those  venerable  prelates, 
who  suiTcred  the  most  excruciating  death  for  the  purity  and  intlcxibility 
of  their  faith  :  and  uhosc  unburied  bodies,  dissipated  in  ashes,  and 
undistinguished  in  the  common  mass,  have  acquired  a  mure  glorious 
monument,  than  if  they  had  been  interred  in  iiia^iliccnt  sijrincs. 
which  might  have  been  visited  by  pilgrims,  loaded  with  supcittitiuus 
ptis,  and  venerated  with  the  pomp  of  mistaken  devotion. 


ItE  first  poem  which  presents  itself  at  the  cwnmenccmcm  of  the 
Ign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  is  the  play  of  GoRDOBUC,  written  by 
Thom.is  Saclcville  lord  Buckhurst,  the  original  contriver  of  the 
MiRROViR  OF  Magistrates'.  Thomas  Nonon.  already  mentioned 
as  an  associate  with  Sternhold  .ind  Hopkins  in  the  metrical  version 
of  David's  Tsalms,  is  said  to  have  been  his  co-idjuior*. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  plan,  accurately  to  m.^rk  the  progress  of  our 
drama,  much  less  to  examine  the  merit  of  particular  plays.  But  as 
this  piece  is  perhaps  the  first  specimen  in  our  language  of  an  heroic 
talc,  written  in  blank  verse,  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  .mil 
clotithed  in  all  the  fonnalitities  of  a  regular  tmgcdy,  it  seems  justly  to 
deserve  a  more  minute  and  a  distinct  discussion  of  this  gencraJ  view 
cif  our  poetry. 

It  was  first  exhibited  in  the  great  Hall  of  the  Inner  Temple 
by  the  students  of  that  Society,  as  part  of  the  cntert.iinmcnt  of  a  grand 
Christmas,  and  afterwards  before  queen  Eliwbcth  at  Whitehall,  on 
January  i8,  1561.  It  was  never  intended  for  the  press.  But  being 
surreptitiously  and  very  carelessly  printed  in  1565,  an  exact  edition. 


>  It  i«*c&rxc]y  worth  obverving,  thai  one  Thomu  Brier,  at  Ijic  aeccaMon    of   Ffinbcth 


inleil  in  Kji,;tuh  mcL/v  a  Krrxiirr  cflM*  Mmr1vr%  d 

K    Al.«ll».  1-  ■     •— ■         I    ■■   —    r  ■■    >..,„f..   I., 
(.la  atid  S<< 

,V      I 


iCtn/a 


]Ot«  »  ballad. 
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^'<  took 


°ATXi>(  iur«ai« 
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with  tlie  consent  and  under  the  inspection  of  •" 
1571,  in  black  letter,  thus  entitled.     'The 
'AND  HoRRF.x,  set  forth  without  addition  or  alt 
•as  the  same  was  showed  on  stage  before  the  qui 
'nine  yeare  past,  viz.     The  xviij   day   of  Januarie,' 
'gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple.    Seen  and  allowed, 
'at  London  by  John  Daye  dwelling  ouer  -Vldcrsgate.' 
nor  notation  of  pages,  and  contains  only  31    leaves 
In  the  edition  of  1565,  it  is  called  the  Tragedie 
The  whole  title  of  that  edition  runs  thus.      '  The  T 
•dobuc,  whereof  three  actes  were  wrytten  by  Thomas  ! 
'  two  lastcby  Thomas  Sackvyle.     Sett  forlhc  as  the  si 
'before  the  queenes  most  excellent  maiestie  in   her 
'Whitehall,  to  iS  Jan.  1561.     By  the  gentlemen  of  thy 
'  London,  Sep,  22,  1565.,    Printed  by  William  CiifSth 
Falcon  in  Fleet-street,  in  quarto'.    I  have  a  niost  incorri 
copy  in  duodecimo,  without  title,  but  with   the  printer 
the  last  page,  I  suspect  of  1 369,  which  once   belo^^M 
from  which  the  late   Mr.    Spence  most  faithfulIy^^H 
edition  of  the  tragedy,  in  the  year  1736.     1  believe   it  ' 
fore  that  of  1 571,  for  it  retains  all  the  errors  of  Grittith's 
edition  of  1565.     In  the  Preface  prefixed  to  the  etlitio 
following  passage.     'Where  [where.is]  this  tragedy  v» 
•of  part  of  the  grand  Christmassc  in  the   Inner-ietnl 
•about   nine   years  ago   by  the  right  honourable   Th 
'  Bucldiurst,  and  by  T.  Norton  ;  and  afterwards   shw 
'  maiestie,  and  neucr  intended  by  the  authors  thereof  < 
'  Yet  one  W.  G.  getting  a  copie  thereof  at  some  youi 
'that  lacked  a  httle  money  and  much  discretion,  ia 
'  plague  anno  1 565,  about  fiuc  yearcs  past,  while  the  S4 
'of  England,  and  T.Norton  far  out  of  London,  and   | 
'both  made  priuy,  put  it  forth  exceedingly  corrupted, 
William  Griffith,  the  printer  in   Fleet-street,  above- 
Garrick  had  another  old  quarto  edition,  printed  by  Aid 

^  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wbh  to  ^n  a  full  and  cjract  tnrormntici 

BSIOdi,!."......!.,.    f ,11   ,■, I    ...:,, K,l„.   ,1...     , 


uwed^c       lmpnntc<l  at  London  by  (  } 
lan  copy  ofLhu  eJuion,  are  bound  up  t 


l^-i  of  the  Stationers,  '  The  TrageJic  of  Coaoonur  where  fU 
'}  'Hon  anti  che  U-iic  by  ThomAs  Sackvyle.*  i*  *rnirred  lu  < 

Ciiiiiiii-      rv(  (.l^rR.  A.  fuL  13J.  b. 

5  In  (Iirycar  1717,  ray  father,  then  n  fellow  of  '  ,;  rtj^ 

UJ  Mr.    Fotw,  as  «p(«carB  by  a   Icner  of   I'of*:  '  ■     Ju 

LoilCks,  VoU  it.   P-  3'i   cilil    iTino.    1754,      'Mr     Wiiijti   I'lCriJ    mr   lo  | 
*  Pope  £A«o  il  lo  Vdc^«  >ii:iMiv  N<uWt\nb,  '<«iha  ^p.rt  ii  ta  ne  About  { 
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These  are  the  circumstances  of  the  fable  of  this  trageay.  Gordobuc, 
a  Idng  of  Britain  about  six  hundred  years  before  Christ,  made  in  his 
life-time  a  division  of  his  kingdom  to  his  sons  Ferrex  and  Porrex.  The 
two  young  princes  within  five  years  quarrelled  for  universal  sovereignty. 
A  civil  war  ensued,  and  Porrex  slew  his  elder  brother  Ferrex.  Their 
mother  Viden,  who  loved  Ferrex  best,  revenged  his  death  by  entering 
Porrex's  chamber  in  the  night,  and  murdering  him  in  his  sleep.  The 
people,  exasperated  at  the  cruelty  and  treachery  of  this  murder,  rose 
in  rebellion,  and  killed  both  Viden  and  Gordobuc  The  nobility  then 
assembled,  collected  an  army,  and  destroyed  the  rebels.  An  intestine 
war  commenced  between  the  chiei  lords :  the  succession  of  the  crown 
became  uncertain  and  arbitrary,  for  want  of  the  lineal  royal  issue :  and 
the  country,  destitute  of  a  king,  and  wasted  by  domestic  slaughter,  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  miserable  desolation. 

In  the  dramatic  conduct  of  this  talc,  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
are  eminently  and  visibly  violated :  a  defect  which  Shakespeare  so 
frequently  commits,  but  which  he  covers  by  the  magic  of  his  poetry 
The  greater  part  of  this  long  and  eventful  history  is  included  in  the 
representation.  But  in  a  story  so  fertile  of  bloodshed,  no  murder  is 
committed  on  the  stage.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  death  of 
Porrex  in  the  bed-chamber  is  only  related.  Perhaps  the  players  had 
not  yet  learned  to  die,  nor  was  the  poignard  so  essential  an  article  as 
at  present  among  the  implements  of  the  property-room.  Nor  is  it 
improbable,  that  to  kill  a  man  on  the  stage  was  not  now  avoided  as  a 
spectacle  shocking  to  humanity,  but  because  it  was  difficult  and  incon- 
venient to  be  represented.  The  writer  has  followed  the  series  of  facts 
related  in  the  chronicles  without  any  material  variation,  or  fictitious 
embarassmcnts,  and  with  the  addition  only  of  a  few  necessary  and 
obvious  characters. 

There  is  a  Chorus  of  Four  Ancient  and  Sage  Men  of  Britain,  who 
regulariy  close  every  Act,  the  last  excepted,  with  an  ode  in  long-lined 
stanzas,  drawing  back  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  substance 
of  what  has  just  passed,  and  illustrating  it  by  recapitulatory  moral 
reflections,  and  poetical  or  historical  allusions.  Of  these  the  best  is 
that  which  terminates  the  fourth  Act,  in  which  prince  Porrex  is 
murdered  by  his  mother  Viden.    These  are  the  two  first  stanzas. 

When  greedic  lust  in  ro)-all  scat  to  rcigne. 
Hath  reft  all  care  of  goddes,  and  eke  of  men. 
And  Crucll  Heart,  Wrath,  Treason,  and  Disdaine^ 
Within  th'  ambicious  breast  are  lodged,  then 
Behold  huwe  Mischiefe  wide  hcrsclfe  dispbies, 
And  with  the  brothers  hand  the  brother  slaics ! 

When  blood  thus  shed  doth  staine  the  heauens  facc^ 
Crying  to  Joue  for  vcngeaunce  of  the  deede. 
The  mightie  god  euen  mouetb  from  his  place, 
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It  sometimes  served  for  a  compendious  introduction  of  such  circum- 
stances, as  could  not  cunuiiodiously  be  cumprcbcadcd  within  ilic 
bounds  of  the  representation.  It  sometimes  supplied  deficiencies,  and 
covered  the  want  of  business.  Our  ancestors  were  easily  sntisticd  with 
this  .inificial  supplement  of  one  of  the  most  important  unities,  which 
abundantly  filled  up  the  interval  that  was  necessary  to  pass,  while  a 
hero  was  expected  from  the  Holy  Land,  or  a  princess  was  imported, 
married,  and  brought  to  bed.  In  the  mcantmie,  the  greater  part  of 
the  audience  were  probably  more  pleased  with  the  emblematical 
pageantry  tlian  with  the  poetical  dialogue,  although  both  were  olilce 
unintelligible. 

1  will  give  a  specimen  in  the  DoMME  Shewe  preceding  the  fourth 
act    '  First,    the    musick   of    howeboies   began  to    plaic.     Duringe 

*  whichc,  there  came  forth  from  vnder  the  stage,  as  thuughe 
'out  of  hell,  three  Furies,  Alecto,  Megera,  and  Ctesu'Ho.ve, 
■  clad  in  blacke  garments  sprinkled  with  bloud  and  (lames,  tlicir 
'  bo<lies  girt   with   snakes,  their  beds   spread  with  serpents  instead 

*  of  hcarc,  the  one  bearing  in  her  handc  a  snake  the  other  a  whip,  and 
'the  thirde  a  burning  fitebrande  :  echc  driuyngc  before  them  a  kyngc 
'and  a  ijuccnc,  which  moucd  by  Furies  vnnaturally  had  slaine  their 

*  ownc  children.  The  names  of  the  kingcs  and  quccncs  were  thcsc^ 
'Tastai-us,  Medea,  Athamas,  Ino,  Ca.mbises,  Althea.  After 
'that  the  Furies,  and  these,  had  passed  abouic  the  stage  lhri.se,  they 

*  departed,  and  then  the  musickc  ceased.     Hereby  was  sigiiilicd  the 

*  vnnaturall  murders  to  fuUowe,  tliai  is  to  saic,  Porrcx  slainc  by  his 
'ownc  mother.     And  of  king  Gordubuc  and  quecne  Video  killed  by 

*  iheir  owne  subjectcs.*  Here,  by  the  way,  the  vision.iry  procession 
of  kings  and  queens  long  since  dead,  evidently  resembles  oiir  author 
Sackville's  original  model  of  the  MlUkoU'R  or  M.y  ;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  reminds  us  of  a  similar  train  ot  .  .tics  in 
the  tent-scene  of  Shakespeare's  King  RIcHARD  THE   iHlkU. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  surprise,  that  this  osten- 
sible comment  of  the  Dumb  Show  should  not  regularly  appear  in  the 
tragedies  of  Shakespeare.  There  arc  c\'cn  proofs  that  he  treated  it 
with  contempt  and  ridicule.  Although  some  critics  arc  of  opinion, 
that  because  it  is  never  described  in  form  at  the  close  or  commence- 
ment of  his  acts,  it  was  ihcrcfurc  never  introduced.  Shakespeare's 
aim  was  to  collect  an  audience,  and  for  this  purpose  all  the  common 
expedients  were  necessary.  No  dramatic  writer  of  his  age  has  more 
battles  or  ghosts.  H  is  representations  abound  with  the  useful  appcnd- 
oges  of  mechanical  terror,  and  he  adopts  idl  the  superstitions  of  the 
theatre.  This  problem  c.in  only  be  resolved  into  the  activity  or  the 
superiority  of  a  mind,  which  either  would  not  be  cntauglcd  by  the  for- 
mality, or  which  saw  through  the  futility,  of  this  unnatural  and  ex- 
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to  instruct  as  by  the  intermixture  of  moral  sentences,  but  by  the  force 
of  example,  and  the  effect  of  the  story.  In  the  first  act,  the  three 
counsellors  are  introduced  debating  about  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom in  long  and  elaborate  speeches,  which  are  replete  with  political 
advices  and  maxims  of  civil  prudence.  But  this  stately  sou  of  decla- 
mation,  whatever  eloquence  it  may  display,  and  whatever  policy  it  may 
teach,  is  undramatic,  unanimated,  and  unaffccting.  Sentiment  and 
argument  will  never  supply  the  place  of  action  upon  the  stage.  Not 
to  mention,  that  these  grave  harangues  have  some  tincture  of  the 
formal  modes  of  address,  and  the  ceremonious  oratory,  which  were 
then  in  fashion.  But  wemustallow,that  in  thestrainof  dialogue  in  which 
they  are  professedly  written,  they  have  uncommon  merit,  even  without 
drawing  an  apology  in  their  favour  from  their  antiquity  :  and  that 
they  contain  much  dignity,  strength  of  reflection,  and  good  sense, 
couched  in  clear  expression  and  polished  numbers.  I  shall  first  pro- 
duce a  specimen  from  the  speech  of  Arostus  who  is  styled  a  Coun- 
sellor to  the  Kin;;,  and  who  is  made  to  defend  a  specious  yet  perhaps 
the  least  rational  side  of  the  question. 

And  in  your  lyfe,  while  you  shall  so  beholde 
Their  rule,  their  vertucs,  and  their  noble  decdeSi 
Such  as  their  kindc  bchighteth  to  vs  all ; 
Great  be  the  profiles  that  shall  growc  thereof: 
Your  age  in  quiet  shall  the  longer  last. 
Your  lastinge  age  shall  be  their  longer  stale  ; 
For  cares  of  kyni;cs,  that  rule,  as  you  haue  rulde 
For  publiquc  wealth,  and  not  for  private  ioye, 
Do  waste  manncs  lyfe,  and  hasten  cr(H)ked  ajte. 
With  furrowed  face,  and  with  enfeebled  lymmes, 
To  drawe  on  creepynge  Death  a  swifter  pace. 
They  two,  yet  yonge,  shall  bcare  the  parted  rcgne 
With  greater  case,  than  one,  now  olde,  alone. 
Can  welde  the  whole :  for  whom,  muche  harder  is 
With  lessened  strength  the  double  weight  to  beare 
Your  age,  your  counsell,  and  the  graue  regardc 
Of  father,  yea  of  suclie  a  fathers  name, 
Nowe  at  beginning  of  their  sondred  reigne. 
When  is  the  haz:irde  of  their  whole  successes 
Shall  bridle  so  the  force  of  youthfull  beates, 
And  so  restrainc  the  rage  of  insolence 
Whichc  most  as^tiles  the  yong  and  noble  minds, 
And  so  shall  guide  and  trame  in  tcmprcd  staie 
Their  yet  grcene  licnding  »vittes  with  reucrcnt  awe, 
As  now  inured  with  vertucs  at  the  first. 
Custom,  O  king,  shall  bringe  delightfulncss  ; 
By  vsc  of  vertiie,  vice  shall  growc  m  hate. 
But  if  you  so  dispose  it,  that  the  dayc 
Which  cndes  your  life,  shal  first  bc^in  their  reigne 
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parts  of  a  royal  story  than  the  statesman  lord  Biickhurst  But  I  will 
venture  to  pronounce,  that  whatever  merit  there  is  in  this  play,  and 
particularly  in  the  speeches  we  have  just  been  examining,  it  is  more 
owing  to  the  poet  than  the  privy  counsellor.  If  a  first  minister  was 
to  write  a  tragedy,  I  believe  the  piece  will  be  the  better,  the  less  it  has 
of  the  first  minister.  When  a  statesman  turns  poet,  I  should  not  wish 
him  to  fetch  his  ideas  or  his  language  from  the  cabinet.  I  know  not 
why  a  king  should  be  better  qualified  than  a  private  man,  to  make 
kings  talk  in  bknk  verse. 

The  chaste  elegance  of  the  following  description  of  a  region  abound- 
ing in  every  convenience,  will  gratify  the  lover  of  cLissical  purity 
Yea,  and  that  half,  which  in  abounding  store 
Of  things  th.it  seme  to  make  a  wclthie  rcalmc. 
In  statelie  cities,  and  in  frutcfull  soylc. 
In  temperate  breathing  of  the  milder  hcauen. 
In  thingcs  of  ncdcful  vse,  whiche  friendlie  sea 
Transportcs  by  traffike  from  the  forrcinc  partes 
In  flowing  we.nlth,  in  honour  and  in  force,  &c.  [Act  ii.  Sc.  i.] 

The  close  of  Marcella's  narration  of  the  murder  of  Porrcx  by  the 
queen,  which  many  poets  of  a  more  enlightened  age  would  have  ex- 
hibited to  the  spectators,  is  perhaps  the  most  moving  and  pathetic 
speech  in  the  play.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  our  author,  yet  to 
a  good  purpose,  has  transferred  the  ceremonies  of  the  tournament  to 
the  court  of  an  old  British  king. 

O  queene  of  adamante  !  O  marble  breastc ! 

If  not  the  fauour  of  his  comclic  face. 

If  not  his  princelie  chere  and  countcnaunce, 

His  valiant  active  armes,  his  manlic  brcaste. 

If  not  his  faier  and  semelie  personage, 

His  noble  lymmcs  in  suche  proporcion'  caste. 

As  would  have  wrapped*  a  sillie  womans  thought, 

If  this  mought  not  naue  mouetl  thy  bloodie  harte. 

And  that  most  crucll  hande,  the  wretched  weapon 

Euen  to  let  fall,  and  kisse  him  in  the  face. 

With  teares  for  ruthe  to  rcaue  suche  one  by  death  : 

Should  nature  yet  consent  to  slave  her  sonne  ? 

O  mother  thou,  to  murder  thus  thio  childe  ! 

Euen  Jouc,  with  Justice,  must  with  lightening  flames 

From  hcauen  send  downc  some  strange  reuengc  on  thee 

Ah  !  noble  prince,  how  oft  have  I  beheld 

Thee  mounted  on  thy  fierce  and  traumpling  stede, 

Shyning  in  armour  bright  before  thy  tylte, 

And  with  thy  mistrcssc'  sloaue  tied  on  thy  helmc. 

And  charge  thy  staffe,  to  please  thy  ladies  eic, 

■  In  (lie  nliiion  ot  ij^s.  •><<•  «onl  >*  /ir/tratim.  I  mcnlioa  this  at  a  •fteiden  of  th* 
great  incorrectoeu  of  tlul  cditioo. 

•  Wrapped,  Oft,  i.  «.  nnshcd.  I  ooce  taaiectand  tmrftd.  W«  have  '  wraiiped  ut  Wq, 
Aair.  bcii. 
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It  inii«  >)c  temcmTxrrcd,  that    the  ancient  Rritons  were  supposed 

be  iniirn,'di.ucly  dcjuendcd  from  the  Trojan  IJrtitu«i,  and  that  con- 

iiently  they  were  acquaintcvl  with   the  p.i;,>an  history  and  myiho- 

Cordobuc   has   a   long  aJlu^ion  to  the  miseries  of  the  siege 

1  Troy,    f  Act  iii.  Sc.  L] 

In  this  strain  of  correct  versification  and  lini;uage,  I'orrcx  explains 
I  bis  father  Gorxlohuc,  the  treachery  of  his  brother  Ferroc. 

\\Tien  thus  I  saw  the  knot  of  loiic  unknitte: 
All  honest  Ic.iijuc,  and  fiiitlifiil  promise  broke, 
The  lawc  of  kind  and  trothe  thus  rent  in  twuin, 
His  hart  on  mischicfc  set,  and  in  his  brest 
niack  treason  hid  :  then,  then  did  I  dispaier 
That  ciicr  tymc  couldc  wynne  him  frendc  to  me  ; 
Then  sawc   1  howe  ho  smjicd  wi''     '         :  knife 
Wnipptsl  vndcr  clokc,  then  saw  1  ite 

Lurkc  in  his  face,  and  dcaih  prv|'.t.^<i  ../i  laec,  &C.  [Act  iv. 
Sr,  ii.] 
J  As  the  notions  of  subordination,  of  the  royal  authority,  and  thedivine 
■titution  of  kings,  predominated  in  the  rcij^Ti  of  queen  Elizabeth,  it 
extraordinary,  that  eight  lines,  iiicuIcAtinj;  in  pUim  tenns  the  doc- 
trine of  passive  and  unresisting  obedience  to  ihc  prince,  which 
appeared  in  tlie  fifth  act  of  the  first  edition  of  this  ir.ij;edy,  should 
have  been  cxpun)jcd  in  the  edition  of  1571,  published  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  the  authors'.  It  is  well  known,  that  tlic 
Calvinists  c.inicd  their  ideas  of  reformation  and  rrfim^nimt  into 
governincnt  as  well  as  rvligion:    and  it  seems  pre  '  -ic 

right  verses  were  suppressed  by  Thomas  Norton,  S.i'  ;      -i:d 

as.sjstant  in  the  play,  who  was  not  only  an  active  and  I  believe  a  len- 
sible  puritim,  but  a  liccncer  of  the  publication  of  books  under  the  com- 
mission  of  the  bishop  of  London*.' 

As  to  Norton's  assistance  in  this  plar,  it  is  said  on  better  authority 
ihan  that  of  Antony  Wood,  who  supposes  G<.)Rt>UBUC  tahavel)ccn  in 
old  English  rhyme,  that  the  thre«  first  acts  were  written  by  Thomas 
Norton,  and  the  two  last  by  Sackvillc.  Hut  iJie  force  of  internal  irvi- 
dcnce  often  prevails  over  the  authority  of  .1  ■  :  .1  testimony  which 
is  diminished  by  time,  and  may  be  render  us  from  a  variety 

of  other  rirnumstiinces.  Throunhoul  the  «huic  piece,  there  is  an 
invari.-iblc  uniformity  of  diction  and  versifii-.itinn.  S;vrfcville  hns  two 
poems  of  considenible  length    in   tli  •  s, 

which  fortunately  furnish  us  with  the  1  .  y 
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It  IS  partly  a  paraphi-.isc,  and  partly  an  nt,  of  Uk:  Circk 

tragedy.    There  are  many  omissions,  rcii  s,  .mil  iransposi- 

tiuns.  The  clionis,  ihc  characters,  nnd  the  subst.'incx;  of  the  story,  ane 
entirely  retained,  and  the  teiiar  of  the  di.ilojfiie  i»  often  prx-scrvcd 
through  whole  scenes.  Some  of  the  bcjutiful  odes  of  the  Greek 
chorus  arc  neglected,  and  others  sulniiluted  in  their  places,  newly 
written  by  the  translators.  In  the  favorite  address  to  Mars',  Ca&- 
coignc  has  totally  deserted  the  rich  imagery  of  Euripides,  yet  has 
fuunil  meuns  to  form  .in  arii;inal  ode,  which  is  by  no  means  destitute 
of  pathos  or  imagination. 

O  fierce  and  furious  Mars!  whose  hnrmcfull  hart 

Reioicelh  most  to  shed  the  gilil  '!  ; 

Whose  hcadic  will  doth  all  the  nart, 

And  doth  enuic  the  ple.isant  merj>   nuiod 

Of  our  est.ntc,  th.it  erst  in  quiet  stood; 

Why  dosl  thou  thus  our  harmlcssc  towne  annoy, 

Whych  mighty  Bacchus  goucmed  in  ioy? 

Father  of  warre  and  death,  that  doost  remouc, 
With  wr.'«tlil\ill  wrcckc.  from  wofull  mothers  brest 
The  trusty  pledges  of  their  tender  Irtuc  ! 
So  graunf  the  goddcs,  that  for  our  fin.ill  rest 
Dame  \'cnus'  pleasant  lookrs  ii-  thcc  bcsi 

Whereby,  when  thou  shall  all  md. 

The  sword  may  fall  out  of  thy  iruiinjin^;  hand*; 

And  thou  inayst  prouc  some  other  way  (\il  wcl 
The  bloody  prowess  of  thy  mi>;lny  spcarc, 
Wherewith  tnou  raiscih  from  the  depth  of  hcl 
The  wrathful  sprites  of  all  the  Furies  there  ; 
Who,  when  they  wake,  do  wander  cucry  where, 
And  neucr  rest  to  range  about  the  costcs, 
T"  enrich  that  pit  with  spoylc  of  danmictl  ghostes. 

And  when  thou  hast  our  fields  fors.ikcn  thus. 
Let  cruel  DiscOkli  bcarc  thee  company. 
Engirt  with  snakes  and  sc  ■  us; 

Eucn  She,  that  can  with  •  lie 

Tl-      ■'•'     "     f'-'   i„„,„,.   f„i..>.inlly ; 
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Yet  thou  rcturnc,  O  loic,  and  ple.isant  Peace) 
From  whence  thou  didst  aj^inst  our  willes  depart 
Ne  let  thy  worthie  mind  from  trauel  cease, 
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With  ordc 
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As  lillcth  man  with  more  than  ciirthly  Ijlissc: 

The  <Mnl'  i'^  ''■■  •  ■i.''ii  v.-.l.i,-  ii.-i  v,',-,-t  kncrcftsr, 
At  beck 

AnJ  mi;;!!  ,       •    .  )ne, 

WhcrcAS  thy  hand  cloth  hold  the  royaJl  rayne. 

But  if  thou  fn^ '      '         "  =•  ■  'DUTnck: 

The  inother  i:  I  childe* 

Then  cucry  imMn-  i>  Miujiia  im  iml-  vh  k. 

Then  siMjtics  nuiydcs,  then  virgins  be  delildc; 

Then  rigour  rules,  then  re.ison  is  cxilde; 

And  this,  thou  woful  ThkiiKs)  t<i  ovr  grcate  payne, 

With  present  spoylc  art  likely  to  sustuync.j 

Mcthink  I  hcare  the  wayful-wecpin^  cryes 
Of  wretched  dames  in  euer)^  iiull 

Aicthinks  1  sec,  howc  vp  to  I  n  -. 

From  b.ittrcd  wallcs  the  thuiKu  i.i  ■  Ixiund: 

Mcthink  1  heme,  howe  ;il  things  ,  ude  : 

Methink  I  see  how  suuldicrs  vvouiunu  m- 
With  gasping  breath,  and  yet  they  caanot  die,  &c.    [Act 
iv.  Sc.  ult.j 

'  The  constant  practice  of  ending  every  act  with  a  lonj  ode  sung  by 
the  chorus,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  ( . 

But  1  will  give  a  specimen  of  this  pcrforman  '.ition,  from 

that  affecting  scene,  in  which  Cicdipus,  blind  iH  y, 

is  led  on  by  his  daughter  Antigone,  the  riv;il  in  r's 

Cordelia,  to  touch  the  dead  and  murdered  bodies  ol  his  queen  Jocasta, 
and  his  suns  Eieucles  and  I'olynices.  It  appears  to  be  the  chief  fault 
of  the  translators,  that  they  have  we;ikened  the  force  of  the  original, 
which  consists  in  a  pathetic  brevity,  by  needless  dilatations,  and  the 
ofiiectations  of  circumlocution.  The  whole  dialogue  in  the  oni;lnal  is 
carried  on  in  single  tines.  Such,  however,  ts  the  pregnant  simplicity 
of  the  Greek  language,  that  it  would  have  been  tm^iossiblc  to  have 
rendered  line  for  line  in  Knglish. 

OEDIPVS.  —  1  must  commend  thy  noble  heart. 

Antico.vk.—  Father,  I  will  not  liue  in  company,  [1  win  not  marry.] 
And  you  alone  wander  in  wildemes. 

OEDII'US.  —  O  yes,  dear  d.-vughter,  leaiie  thou  mc  alone 

Amid  my  plagues :  be  merry  while  thou  maysL 

1     '.  ■  '      •  .■:(«! 
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a*  dm 

—  Saaektm4 
VpcmibeirA 

Amoon — LoGmIkt^  fee 

OcXKrvn.  —  O  Indk*  den 

Voto  yoiu  tali 

AjmcoKK.— O  kiwljr  HUM 
WhjrounMil  I 

NcwiUi  mjrde 


Now 
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O  reach  mc  ycl  some  turcr  suUTcc',  to  stay 

My  staggering  pace  am  yd  tJicse  waycs  vnknowcn. 

AntkX)NE.— Hcic,  futlicr,  here,  and  here,  set  fuorlbyour  fcctc, 


1 1,1., 


■iliii  Tor  my  hurtncs 


OKlilPfS.  —  N<m  '• 

111.;  :<:.  ' 

Til'  .  gUl,and  blind, 

I  am  cxiidc  (ottc  from  my  countrcy  soylr^  &C.    [Act  v. 
Sc  uIlJ 

f  That  it  may  be  seen  in  some  measure,  bow  far  these  two  poets,  who 

serve  much  praise  for  even  an  ;it(cmpt  to  introduce  the  (Grecian 

lima  Id  the  notice  of  uur  ancestors,  h.ivc  succeeded  in  transiting 

^is  scene  of  the  tcndcre^l  expostulation,  1    will  place  it  before  the 

rcviclLi  in  a  plain  iilcr.d  version. 

'  Okij.  My  lUiiKhlcr,  I  prai«c  your  fdial  piety.  But  yet— Ant. 
'  But  if  I  H-is  to  lUJirry  Crcon's  son,  and  you,  my  huher,  be  left  alone 
'in  b.i'  0\iL>.     .Stay  at  home,  and  be  fauppy.     1  will  bear 

Jjll)  o^  uMi-s  J>aliently.     Ant.     tiut  who  will  attend  yuu.  thus 

liind  and  helpless,  my  father?  (Jf:a  1  shall  f;dl  down,  and  be 
bund  lyin^  in  some  lield  on  the  ji;rouad,asit  may  chance  to  luippen'. 
'Am'.  Where  is  now  that  Oedipus,  and  hit  famous  riddle  of  the 
ihinx  ?  Oku.  lie  is  lust  ?  one  day  made  me  happy,  and  one  day 
stroycd  mc.'  Ant.  (Ju^ht  I  not,  therefore,  to  share  your  miseries? 
It  will  be  but  a  base  punishment  of  a  prmcesi  with  her  blind 
lier  I  Ani'.  To  one  that  is  haui^'hty  :  nut  to  one  that  is  bumble, 
loves  her  father.  Okv.  Lead  me  on  then,  and  let  mc  touch  the 
'  dead  Ixxiy  of  >  our  motlicr.  Ant.  Lo,  now  your  hand  is  upon  her'. 
'tJKi>.     O  I  ;'    O  my  most  wrctdjcd  wife!    /Vnt.     .She  lie* 

'  a  wictrhcil  .uvered  with  every  woe.     GEO.     Uut  where  are 

*  the  dcwl  bijUiti  ul  uiy  sons  Eteoclc  and  I'olyniccs?    AxT.    They 

*  he  just  by  vi>ii.  streichiHi  out  clow  to  one  another.  Or.iy  Put  my 
'blind  m  ihcir  n  '  ices!  A.NT.  Lo  av  :cil 
•youri;                 rcn  wiili  \               j.     Oed.     O,  dear,  i>  .ir. 

.  'j|  a  wretched  lather .'  AxT.  O,  to  nic  the  most  de;u  name  of 
other  Polyniccs' !  OJiD.  Now,  my  dau]{h(cr,  the  oracle  of 
lu  proves  true.  Atrr.  What?  Can  you  tell  any  more  evils 
■Ah,^,-  which  have  happened?  Oeix  1'hai  1  should  die  aii 
liens.  A.NT.  Wtutaty  of  Attica  will  take  you  in?  OEIX 
.  „^  -....^.^li  Colonus,  the  bouse  of  ix{uestrian  Neptune.    Come  then, 

*  lend  your  assisiuuce  to  this  bUnd  father,  since  you  mean  to  be  a  cam* 

*  It  U  iMpoijkiblc  to  rrprr»^  *'.  liaL. 

■  *  The  daw  <U  vomwi,'  ui  ttK  c  ^cci. 
E^C»wl»4  wftiwd  IVI}ii«nA«ii>a»rfioilliiin.    Ttemst'o' 
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to  bii    1  liuriias   iiciint: 

Speak  uf  each  man's  I 

The   HyPPOUII 
NON,  »vca-  ininsla 
scbuoL  aird  aftcTwardsl 
Tlic  H^i'w.iLrifs,    w| 
tragtdy,  the  Medea, 
and  the  IIekculks  Oi 
ton's  collection  of  1581,  j 
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»  (,'«w>Ta>i<<.     AV//.     Uy  ill*  : 

have  NU* 
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(rfBt  And  scpxrucly  published  in  106.  and  entitled,  'the  eyghl 
■'!  '       TScm-i:*  pntiliil    '    "  '       '  nut  of  Lntin 

-h  hy  John  Si:  e    in  Cam- 

•l  iprintcd  nt  LonJun  in  1  Ictlt;  btn-i!  '  unduit 

'.-»■  :ic    of   S.    John    Euan^'clyst    by     .  11   ,VD. 

'I4.1/.I.X.V).'  [ni.  Lett,  umo.]  This  little  book  i^  c.\tiiiacly  scarce, 
and  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  choicest  libraries  of  those  who  cnllcct 
our  poetry  in  hbck  letter'.     Recominend-itory  verses  .nrc  ri 

praise  of  our  translator's  performance;     It  is  deflicated  i  ry 

Cecil.  To  the  end  of  the  fifth  act  our  translator  has  added  »  whole 
scene  :  for  the  purpose  of  relating  the  death  of  Cassandra,  the  im- 
prisonment of  Elcctra,  and  the  flight  of  Orestes.  Yet  these  circum- 
stances were  all  known  and  told  before.  The  narrator  is  Eiiribates, 
who  in  the  commencement  of  the  third  act  had  informed  Clitemnc^tni 
of  Agamemnon's  return.  These  efforts;,  however  imperfect  or  im- 
proper, to  improve  the  plot  of  a  drama  by  a  new  conduct  or  eor^ri- 
vancc,  deserve  particular  notice  at  this  infancy  of  our  theatrical  taste 
and  knowledge.  They  show  that  authors  now  began  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  that  t'  '        -^  implicitly  enslaved  to  the 

presrnlH'd  letter  of  tli  . ,  who  appears  to  h.ive  been 

qv  r  better  sludicj,  mis.ippl)cil  his  time  and  talents  in  tran- 

6l  s  Acts   of  the   Popes.    That    translation,   dedicates!  to 

Ti  I    Essex,   was   printed   in    1574'.     He   has   left   twenty 

I.  hs  on  the  death  of  the  learned    Nicholas  Oirr,  Choke's 

SI  i  the  Greek  professorship  at  C.amltridi,'c'. 

i  .VIA  is  translated  by  T.  N.  or  Thomas  Nucc,  or  Newcc, 

A  fellow  of  Pcmbrofcc-hall  in  1 562,  afterwards  rector  of  Oxbur^h  in 
Norfolk,  IJcccles,  Western-Market,  and  vicar  of  Gaysley,  in  .Suffolk*  ; 
and  at  length  prebendary  of  Ely  cathedral  in  1586.  (FeU  21  J. 
This  version  is  for  the  most  part  executed  in  the  heroic  rhyming 
couplet.  All  tiie  rest  of  the  translators  have  used,  except  in  the 
chorus,  the  Alexandrine  measure,  in  which  Stemhold  and  Hopkins 
rendered  the  psalms,  perhaps  the  must  unsuitable  species  of  Eng- 
lish versification  that  could  have  been  .applied  to  this  purpose; 
Nucc's  OcTAViA  w»s  first  printed  in   1566*.     He  h.-is  two  very  long 


QiaHcwood,  ta  tSTOu     Richttk.  B,     In  M^r,  t  '>n*t  an  attrf  to  Hvarv  Dcntum,  winch  t 
ui'.(!ci<iji)i!,  *r>r  [<iiiuii^  t!.'  r'urtj)  pAFt  M  Sca«cii'«  w<irfc*^      Kii&iyTa  A  UX 

\   ToL  ij^.  b. 

rr-,    At    f.t.    r.niruh   »;ih   >unitryr  •.Witi»», 

.llMM   of 

.    Statu  K.  A 
:>«.     Itliilhll^ 

'  ow.  ihm  ■  •  reeci(ii  for  floowt  Is  Kcarx  Dcohaa  W  p«ta  b     Racm^ 


itfi  r  •:  *  c  'I  I 
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til'       .      lit 

counsellor   and    !i1s ' 
y<iijih.  it    15  by   fsr 
»'{  iion,  aiM 

U--  -  rest. 

who  were   of  ihc 
lighter  accf^n^"'    '^" 
gjrc  way  \« 

of  his  OPOIi'i  -^  u'.- 

Th'-  ni-fit  15  ^n.  nnd 
A- 

A: 
1' 

Alio    M.iu  •uar  wB 

Doth  liny  m.in  in  ; 
How  many  ills,  how  i 
In  ihcc  doih  luik,  an 
They  \w\gc  aniisse,  I 
[Fol.  78.  a.] 

Nevyl  wa»  bom  in  ] 
*nd  occure  talcing  a  1 
Essex,  on  the  sixth  di 
He  was  one  of  the  lean 
bis  fatnily,  [Stn-pe's  Gli 
bishop's  di.Tilli.in  I57fl 
of  the  Norr.ilk  insun^jj 
Parker,  and  wns  printed 
of  Norwich,  printed  tb 
which  were  executed  I 
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tncstic  enjp-avcrs,  in  1574*.  He  published  the  Cambridge  verses  on  the 
death  of  sir  Philip  Sydney,  which  he  dedicated  to  lord  Leicester,  in 
1587^  He  projected,  but  I  suspect  never  completed,  an  English  trans- 
lation of  Kivy,  in  1577'.     He  died  in  1614*, 

The  liKRcULES  Furens,  THYI-1STK.S,  and  Troas,  were  translated 
into  Knglish  by  Jasper  llcywood.  The  llKRcrLES  FURENS  was  first 
printed  at  London  in  1561,  and  dedicated  to  William  Herbert  lord 
Pembroke,  with  the  following  pedantic  Latin  title.  *  Lucii  Annaei  Sc- 
nccae  tragoedia  prima,  qu;c  inscribitur  Hercules  Furens,  nupcr  rc- 
'  cognita,  ct  ah  omnibus  mendis  quibus  scatcbat  sedulo  purgata,  et  in 
'studiosac  juventutis  utilitatem  in  Anglicum  tanta  fide  conversa,  ut 
•carmen  pro  carmine,  <iuoad  Anglica  lingua  patiatur,  pene  redditum 

*  videas,  per  Jaspenim  Hey  wodum  Oxoniensem.*  The  Thyestes,  said 
to  h(i  faithfully  Englishat  by  lasper  Ihywood  fclow  of  Alsolne  coU 
Ud^c  in  OxatfonU,  was  also  first  separately  printed  by  Berthelettc  at 
I^ndon,  in  i$6o^,  He  has  added  a  scene  to  the  fourth  act,  a  sohloquy 
by  Thyestes,  who  bewails  his  own  misfortunes,  and  implores  vengeance 
on  Atreus.  In  this  scene,  the  speaker's  application  of  alt  the  lonnents 
of  hell,  to  Atreus*s  unparalleled  guilt  of  feasting  on  the  bowels  of  his 
children,  furnishes  a  sort  of  nauseous  bombast,  which  not  only  violates 
the  laws  of  criticism,  but  provokes  the  abhorrence  of  our  common  sen- 
sibilities.   A  few  of  the  tir&t  lines  are  tolerable. 

1  It  \*  vtmetimes  accompanied  with  an  cnsravcvl  map  of  the  Saxoa  and  Rrititb  lungi.  See 
HollmshcJ  Chkoniclk  i.  i^v 

*  IxMid.  4to.  vi/.  '  Academia  Canubrigienut  LactTBUD  lumulo  D.  Philippi  Stdneii 
'sacntae.' 

•  See  Note  in  the  Regitier  of  the  Stauoaers  Cvinpany,  dated  May  3,  1577.  Re^:str. 
B.  foi.  xj).  bu     It  wa4  ni>t  linishe<l  in  IS97. 

<  Oct.  4.  Itattelcy'i  i'^NTFitB.  Arr.  7.  Where  «ee  hi«  Epitaph.  He  i»  buried  in  a 
chapel  tn  Cantcriiury  rjtlicdr.ti  uiih  hit  brother  'rh-mu^.  df'an  vf  ttui  church.  1  he  ptiMi- 
catioQ  ot  Seneca  »  Oruirts  in  KuKU^n  by  Mixllcy.  or  Ritticr  («a.%t.<»i;»c\  ^ocasta,  pro- 
duced a  mcintuit  t^c  tf  Kihi-\:Lc>  and  roL\MM-<>.  in  **1mk  F<>KKr>r  or  (  ancv,  uhcrciD 
•u  coniaineu  *cry  pretty  Ai  »iiii:c;Mr<,  and  i-i  1  \s\nt  l!i-.Tr>Hir«i.  both  in  mrttfr  and 
* ffvu^  ><)Nr.B5,  SoNbTis  Eiit.RAMi:,  ami  t'risli  t.-v,  ^c.     Im||itiiited  at  l^ndun  by  Ibomu 

*  l*urfi"»ic,  «c-  157-y.  4to.  Siunkt.  l;  ij.  Tcrhap*  Henry  Cheulc.  or  Henry  0>nMable.  is 
Itie  writer  or  compiler.  At  lea^t  the  toinphon  i«.  *  Kini*.  H  C  lly  the  way.  n  ap;iears, 
th.it  i'hettle  watthe  puUivjier  i»l  t*rccne'»  liKoArswoRTil  or  Wit  iti  xy^x-  It  is  entered  to 
W.  w'nchte,  Sept.  »o.     Kk<,i>*tk.  Mai  loM.  B  fo|.  j^i   h. 

••  In  irmo.     It  w  dedicated  in  irer*e  to  «r  J»tftn  Mavin.    Then  follows  in  verv  also.  'The 

*  tran«utour  to  ttie  Ui>»ke.'  Krum  the  inetiical  Preface  w hich  nc&t  fallows,  I  have  ciied  many 
stanra«  'lliu  is  a  Vt«ion  of  the  i'<>ct  Seneca,  coiu^iimiK  37  pases.  In  the  course  of  his 
I'Kt^ ACP.  he  Ument<  a  (immi^uii;  youth  juu  dead.  «hum  he  mean^  to  compliment  by  taytng, 
that  he  n  iw  'lyiies  with  J<>uc.  auuther  iianymede  '  Itut  he  i^  happy  tlat  the  father  sur- 
vi\e«.  who  i-eemt  to  tie  Mr  Jchn  Maww.  Amonu  the  old  Kmnan  pioets  he  mentirmt  Palin* 
Ceniut.  Afirr  Seneca  ha«  dch>'ered  mm  the  Tinfe-sir-^  to  tranUate,  be  feel*  an  unusual  agi- 
tation, and  tmpliM^s  MCfpeni  to  inspire  him  with  trajpc  ra«;e. 

*  ( >  thou  Megaera.  then  I  M)*d.  If  mi«;ht  of  thyne  it  bee 
'(Wherewith  thmi  'I'anull  droustc  firoin  hcU)       That  thus  dvsturbeth  mee, 

'  r.n^pyre  my  pen  '* Thi«  layde,  1  felt  the  Furies  force 

F.nrtjnitf  me  more  and  more  ;  And  ten  tyme«  m'^re  now  chafte  I  vat 

'Itiau  eucr  >-et  before.  My  haire  stoode  vp,  I  waxed  wood 

My  *ynewc«  ail  dyd  shake  ;  And,  a«  the  Fur>-e  had  me  vcxt, 

Idy  teethe  began  to  qiuke.  And  thus  cnflamede,  &c 

Am  Ukcn  enters  00  hu  tiaiuiaiio»    NoUung  is  here  wanting  but  a  better  stanza. 
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verses  of  hb  own  in* 
ha»  nddcd  a  new  scm 
raised  from  hell,  and  i 
which  is  in  the  octavt 
in  the  MiKROUR  OF  S 
subjoined  three  stanza 
ael,  which  abounds  wi 
which  would  both  ha^ 
I^tdcr,  he  has  substitu 
from  which  he  appeal 
niotlcstly  apologises  fo 
pardoned  fof  his  seen 
■  EngSisb  this  present  f 
'  so  many  fine  vv'ittes,  ai 
•fiorisheth'      [Fol.  9S- 
stverni   pcicms  cxt.iflt   i 
Id   1573.    He  was  the 
the  epigrammatist,  and 
years  of  age,  be  was  s 
Mcrton  college.     Hut  ii 
tioHS  and  free  dispositit 
dtilgcd  his  festive  vein  il 
being  thicfltencd  withexpi 
the  office  of  Christmas-pi 
g^COlS  tu  hnvc  given  oJTcn 
dutncter  to  loix  wi(} 
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ir  1558,  he  wns  rcc<"-  '  ;    '  '    ^ 

an  able  <lis[i\it.inf,  nnfl  ,■ 

of  Triiiity  ii''  1 

fcllOWSlli|)  111    1  r 

take  place*.     He  was,  however,  «p|n>n 
the  s.ime  ycnr.     Uissatisficd  with  the  l 

within  four  ycirs  he  left  KnglanU,  an<l  became  a  1 

Jesuit  at  Kciiijc,  in  1562.  Soon  aficnvardi  he  w.i  , 
logical  chair  at  Dilling  in  Switzerland,  which  he  held  for  «eveiucci> 
years.  At  length  returning  to  England,  in  the  capacity  of  a  popish 
xnissiunarv,  he  was  imprisoned,  but  released  by  the  influence  of  the 
carl  of  Warwick.  For  the  delivtiTi'"  ■•  '■  ■^■.^  so  perilous  a  situjtioa,  he 
cainplimciited  the  earl  in  a  copy  <  i  verses,  two  of  which,  con- 

taining a  most  miserable  paronoiii.is>  '.,1  nis  own  name,  almost  b-^id 
enough  to  have  condemned  the  writer  to  another  impriaonincnt,  arc 
recorded  m  Harrington's  Epigrams.  [EpiGR.  lib.  in.  Epigr.  L]  At 
length  he  retired  to  Naples,  where  he  died  in  1597.  fAiH.  Oxon.  i. 
igo.]    He  is  said  to  liavc  been  an  accurate  (<  v 

l&ngu;igc*.     His  translation  of  the  Tuoa.s,  not  . 
IS  mcinioncd  in  a  copy  of  verses  by  T.  B'.  prefixed  lu  1  1. 

«bovc-mcntioncd,  of  Sludley's  Agamemnon.     He  wab  .  1- 

nc' '  '■  with  the  biographer  Pitts,  who  bos  given  htm  luUter  too 

pain        .     :  -yric. 

Thomas  Newton,  the  publisher  of  all  the  t  ■ .»   in 

English,  in  one  volume,  as  1  have  already  r^  .  •  .A( 

added  only  one  to  these  versions  of  Studley,  Nevde,  Nucc.  r 

Heywood,     This  is  the  THEBAIS,  probably  not  written  by  ; ,  -j 

it  so  essentially  differs  in  tlie  catastrophe  from  his  UEDIPUS.     Nor  is 

it  likely  the  same  poet  should  have  composed  ti»t>  tr-    ••'■    -  f^n  the 

sune  subject,  even  with  a   variation  uf  incidents.     I'  ut  the 

chorus  :uid  a  ftUb  act.     Newton  appears  to  (  n 

m   1581,  and  ijvrhaps  with  a  view  only  of  . 

He  is  more  prosjiic  liian  most  of  his  i  " 

have  paid    the    chief  attention  to  pc 

(general  I  i-V  to  sir    Uium-is   ; 

the  vol'si  .  not  li.me  grnen  thr 

')■!"  11  iiusl  ^il  'III  litis   : 

'  V!  i    ou?  nf   ;  't  !h:tt   I 

•p. 

•as  "    ,,   .        _ 
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Iiaps  Ihc  chief  in3 
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towards  the  head,  an 
initials,  T.   N.      He 
Cheshire,  and  was  sen 
10  Trinity  college  in 
went  to  Queen's  coUe 
few  years  to  Oxford, 
He  quickly  became  fan 
Of  this  he  hi  ■ 
Encomia,  jn 
Englishman  liiiti  wiuiej 
terseness  after  Lcland,  ( 
■eems  to  have  foUowc 
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nppnious  men  of  ihat  a^e.  appeal  to  '  'Jcdihc  favours  of  this 

pclitc  and  popular  encomiast.     Hi*  i!  i  was  the  unfortunate 

Rolxrt  carl  of  Essex.     1  have  often  iiicnJtiiij.Ily  incnlioncd  some  of 
Newton's  rcconimenditorv  verges,  both  in  En^^'lish  anJ  Ijtln,  prciixed 
to  colcin|>orAry  books,  to  the  mode  of  that  nijo.     One  of  hi» 

earliest  philological  pi  -  is  a  Notaule  IIisiorik  or  tub 

Saraci::ns,  digested  from  Curio,  in  three  books,  printed  at  London  in 
1575'.     I  unavoidably  anticipate  in  remarking  here,  tlut  he  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  called  '  AXKOl'OlON   DK4.10N,* 
or, '  the  Death  of  DeUa  with  the  Tears  of  her  funeral     A  poetical 
'cxcusive  discourse  of  our  late  Eliza.     Uy  T.  N.  G.  Lood.  1603.'    [qto. 
W.  Johnes.]     The  next   year  he  published  a  flowery  romance,  '  A 
'  pleasant  new  histor)-,  or  a  fragrant  tx)sie  made  of  three  flowers  Rosa, 
'  Rosalynd,   and    Rosemary,  London,   1O04.'     [qto.]     Philips,  in  his 
TutAlKUM   Poet  ARUM,  attributes  to  Newton,  a  tragedy  in  two  pans, 
called  Tamburlain  the  Grjuat,  or  the  Scythian  Shf.phero. 
But  this  play,  printed  at  London  in    1  593,  was  written  by  Christopher 
Markic'.     He  seems  to  have  been  a  partisan  of  tile  puril. I  us 

pamphlet  of  Christian  Friendship,  with  an  Invtithx  . 
pUiy  (ttui  otk^r  projane  t;,imts,  printed  at  London,   15S6'.     Fur  some 
tin»c  our  author  practised  physic,  and,  in  the  character  of  th:\t  pro- 
fession, wrote  or  translated  many  medical  tracts.     The  i:  .-, 
on  a  curious  subject,  A  direct  ion  for  the  health  of  ma^  d 
4/«</r/</r,  from  Gratarolus,  appeared  in  1574.     At  length  tj                   s, 
he  first  taught  school  at  Maccleslicld  in  Cheshire,  and  .'                 at 
Little  Ufonl  in  Essex,  where  he  was  beneficed.     In  this  department, 
and  in   1596,  he  published  a  correct  edition   of  Si.'iiI.rM  t's   I.iio 
Prosody*,     In  the  general  character  of  an  author,  he  •                         13 
and  a  laborious  writer.  He  died  at  Little  Ili'ord,  and  u.i^ ..... ..v.  ...  lua 

church,  in  1607.  From  a  long  and  habitual  course  of  studious  and 
industrious  pursuits  he  bad  acquired  a  considerable  fortune,  a  ponlun 
of  which  he  bequeathed  in  charitable  legacies. 

!■  i  irkable,  that  Shakespeare  h.as  borrowed  nothing  from  the 

L:  coi.     Perhaps  a  copy  might  not  fall  in  his  way.     Sbake- 

spc^ic-  w.\i.  only  a  reader  by  accident.  HoUinshed  and  translated 
Italian  novels  supplied  most  of  his  plots  or  stories.  His  storehouse  of 
learned  history  was  North's  Plutarch.  The  only  poetical  fable  of  an- 
tiquity, which  he  h.is  worked  into  a  pl.iy,  is  TROlLliS.  But  tins  he 
nowcd  from  the  romance  of  Truy.     Modern  fiction  and  English  his- 


nil'jMU, 


« 


kitigte  plays  of 
'iiie  ten  tragedicss. 

Amrins;  H;utrjn's  * 
a  long  ir.milaLiou  frOi 
Elizabeth.  It  is  rcn 
her  majesty  perhaps  ; 
proves  it  to  h.nc  bfc 
otber  nxonimcndatiot 


} 


But,  as  scholars  bcga 
poL'trj',  many  moie  of 
verse.    Before  the  year 
and   Martial,  were  traxi; 
published  before  the  ye 
nected  display  of  these 
a  slight  degree,  on  that  t 
scribed  a.nd  constant  nvt 
remeinber,  that  their  ven 
ideas  of  tlie  ancient  poet! 
and  versification ;  and  th 
sidercd  as  valuable  and  ii 
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•both.    But  I  iTivr  .  that  this  inquiry  will  necessarily  draw 

with  it  many  nihct  i  loh  to  our  purpose,  and  whicb  could  not 

olherwise  have  been  so  conveniently  disposed  and  displayed. 

Thomas  Phaicr,  already  mentioned  as  the  writer  of  the  story  of 
OwiN  r.i.ENUoL'R  in  the  Mirkoi'r  or  Maoistrates,  a  native  of 
p,..,.i,,i.-cshirc,  educated  at  Oxfonl,  a  student  of  Lincoln'-  '"••    >—\ 

lie  to  the  council  for  the  M.irches  of  Wales,  but 
liut  u>i.iii.'d  in  medicine  at  Oxford,  translated  the  seven  firbi  nuni,,  ui 
ihe  Encid  of  Virgil,  on  his  retirement  to  his  patrimonial  seat  in  the 
ibrest  of  Kilgarran  in  Pembrokeshire,  in  the  years  1555,  1556,  tS57. 
They  were  printed  at  London  in   1558,  for  Ihon  Kyogston,  and  dedi- 
cated to  queen  Mary*.     He  afterwards  linisbed  the  eighth  book  on  the 
(enili  of  Seplemljer,  within  forty  days,  m  155S.     The  ninth,  in  thirty 
days,  in    1560.     Dying  at  Kilgarran  the  same  year,  he  liv' 
begin  the  tenth.    [Ex  coloph.  ut  supr.]    Aii  that  w.is  thf 
Phaicr.  I'Mc  W'illinm  \Vij.:litm.in  I^ullil^lled  In  1563,  wi' 
to  sir  NkIiuI.i'j  ri.iciiii,  'Thi-  iiync  lirst  books  of  the  Ln 
*COnticrtcd  into  English  verse  by  Thomas  Phaer  doctoiir  >' 
*  &c.'  Iqto.  Bl,  Lett.  Rowland  MalU]  The  imperfect  work  w.i  _  .1 

cotnpl'icd,  with  Mapheus's  supplemental  or  thirteenth  book,  in  tS^3, 

(by  Thomas  Twyne,  a  I^ativc  of  Canterbury,  a  physician  of  Lewes  in 
Stisscx,  ctlucated  in  both  universities,  an  admirer  of  the  mysterious 
Ithilosophy  of  John  Dee.  and  patronised  by  lord  Uuckhui&t  the  poet*. 
The  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  books,  were  finished  at  London  in 


I  r '■ 


Junes  carl  uf  |*utlUui,  dedicauii  (u  bini  ^ti^ 

■.in^  'tcTten  veno  of  Cuyytlo  hf  Mr.  Fjiyre 

li    Uniii'hlrr.  an  emlnrnt  intn^tairy,  MUhm  «f 

'        .^tM  nubltftbcd 

•inIMn,  and 


.    l'iiri'''J    (II    the   c*:.niz''l  n 

I    ti«lUv9,  rmuAiu  on  a 
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S^S    TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  VIRGIL 

1 573.  The  nholc  WHS  printed  at  London  in  1 584,  vritll 
lh.it  year  from  Lewes,  to  Robert  Sackville,  [410.  Bl 
the  eldest  son  of  iord  Buckhujst,  who  lived  in  tlie  A 
of  the  Cluniacs  at  Lcwcs*.  So  well  recch'ed  was  tlj 
followed  by  three  new  editions  in  1 596,  £Thoma»J 
i6;t^.  Soon  after  the  last-mentioned  period.  It 
was  forgotten'. 

Phaier  undertook  this  translation  for  the  ifr/h 
phrase,  of  the  English  language,  wliidt  had  btren 
incapable  of  elegance  and  propriety,  and  for  ibe  'I 
*  you  the  nobilitie,  gentlemen,  and  ladies,  who  st 
adds,  '  By  mee  first  this  gate  is  set  open.  If  now^l 
'  will  uouchsafe  to  enter,  ihcy  may  finde  in  this 
'  and  abvndant  camps  [fields]  of  uarlctic,  whereio'] 
'  numerable  sortcs  of  most  bcaviifutl  flowers,  figut 
'only  to  supply  the  imperfection  of  mee,  but  also^ 
'  of  their  own  vcrsL's  witb  a  more  cleane  and  co 
'mectcr  than  heretofore  hath  bene  accustomed',' 
misrepresented,  and  paraphrased  many  passages  ; 
in  every  respect  is  evidently  superior  to  Twyne's  1 
measure  is  the  fourteen -footed  Alexandrine  of  Ste 
I  will  give  a  short  specimen  from  the  siege  of  Troy^ 
Venus  addresses  her  son  Eneas. 
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She  said,  and  through  the  darkc  night-shade  hcrsclfc  she  drew  from 

sight  : 
Appcarc  the  grisly  faces  then,  Troycs  en'mics  vgly  dight. 

The  popular  car,  from  its  familiarity,  was  tuned  to  this  measure. 
It  n'as  now  used  in  most  works  of  length  and  gravity,  but  seems  to 
have  been  consecrated  to  translation.  Whatever  absolute  and  original 
dignity  it  may  boast,  at  present  it  is  almost  ridiculous,  from  an  un- 
avoidable  association  of  ideas,  and  because  it  necessarily  recalls  the 
tone  of  the  versification  of  the  puritans.  I  suspect  it  might  have 
acquired  a  degree  of  impwrtancc  and  reverence,  from  the  imaginary 
merit  of  its  being  the  established  poetic  vehicle  of  scripture,  and  its 
adoption  into  the  celebration  of  divine  service. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  I  have  seen  an  old  ballad 
called  Gaus-hill  by  Faire,  that  is  probably  our  translator  Phaier. 
In  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers,  among  seven  BalUlles  licenced  to 
Will  Bedell  and  Rich.  Lante,  one  is  entitled  '  The  Robery  of  Gads 
hill,'  under  the  year  1558'.  I  know  not  how  far  it  might  contribute  to 
illustrate  Shakespeare's  Henry  IV.    The  title  is  promising. 

After  the  associated  labours  of  Phaier  and  Twyne,  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  could  induce  Robert  Stanyhurst,  a  native  of  Dublin,  to  translate 
the  four  first  books  of  the  Eneid  into  English  hexameters,  which  he 
printed  at  London,  in  1 583,  and  dedicated  to  his  brother  Peter  Plunket, 
the  learned  baron  of  Dus.inay  in  Ireland*.  Stanyhurst  at  this  time 
was  living  at  Lcydcn,  having  left  England  for  some  time  on  account 
of  the  change  of  religion.  In  the  choice  of  his  measure,  he  is  more 
unfortunate  than  his  predecessors,  and  in  other  respects  succeeded 
worse.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Meres,  in  his  WiTS  Treasurii^ 
printed  in  1 598,  among  the  learned  translators,  mentions  only  '  Phaier, 
•for  Virgil's  Acneads.'  [Fol.  389.  p.  2.]  And  William  Webbc,  in  his 
Discourse  of  English  Poets  printed  in  1586*,  entirely  omits  our 
author,  and  places  Phaier  at  the  Head  of  all  the  English  translators. 
Thomas  Nashe,  in  his  Apology  or  Pierce  Penmlesse,  printed  in 
1 593,  obsen-es,  that  '  Stanyhurst  the  otherwise  learned,  trod  a  foul 

•  Ri!Oi«T»  A.  f-<l.  }!.  b.  O'.veir*  RecAHTATioK,  a  poem  in  qta  t.oiid  i«i«.  dre.l 
wa<  •  roMwr,  and  hm  ndtn  hit  own  adTcnture*  oo  Uw  high-way.  Hit  fint  depredaiwut 
arc  00  GaJVhiU.  fol.  f . 

*  In  Oct.  licenced  to  ninnenun,  Jan.  S4.  >sS>.  *  Hy  a  copie  printed  at  Leiden.* 
RR<;i<tTK.  Statium.  D.  ful.  \^i.  b.  At  the  end  of  the  Virpl  are  the  fiiur  firtt  o.  Da\-id'a 
Maimt  KncliUied  in  Latin  mea%um,  p.   6a.     llicn  follow   'Certayne   I'oeiical  Conceit*  (in 

I.at)-n  and  Kni:U.h)  Lood-  is^t'  AlterwanU  are  printed  Epilaii.r*  written  hy  mr  aulhjr, 
both  in  Ijilin  and  Enftifth.  The  iira,  in  Latin,  is  on  jaine^  ead  of  Ormond,  who  died  at 
Ely  h<ni«e,  OcL  il.  1546,  There  is  anotlier  on  his  father,  James  Stanyhunt,  Recorder  of 
Ihiblin,  who  died,  aged  51.  I>ec  37.  i57>  With  ltan<Lilioa*  fr«a  More*  KiiijTaniv  Stany 
hur>t  ha>  a  copy  of  rccomm-ndaiory  reno  prefiaed  10  Venlegan'aRiaTiitiiuHor  txcATcn 
Iktcujcvkncb,  Antwerp,  160$.  4ta 

■For  Ji<hn  ciiarle<>i>i«l.  Itiii  there  it  a  fonner  edition  far  WaDey.  IJS4.  41a  IltoowiMt 
to  which  trantlaliun  of  VirgS,  Pulienhan  in  Tliit  Aara  nt  Enclkh  Pnatis  referi,  v.herc  he 
•ayt,  '  And  at  one  whu  irauUtisg  cenaiac  buoke>  of  Virgil'l  iCtKllws  into  Kngliah  mcctre, 
*  taid,  that  jEncai  wa<  taync  tttrmdf  Mr/  V  ^'n^.  whidi  tcrme  became  better  to  be  kt.uk«a 
'ofalegvu.arofaroug*  oralackey,  etc'   Lib.  liL  dL  satii.  p- tiy. 


With  all  lliis  fiiolish  I 
But  in  this  translation) 
bedtimiff,  he  sa)  s  that  j 
tuine  of  a  sword  in  thej 
gUd  to  have  been  bruufl 
thumb,  and  that  Juplq 
prating  parrot,      lie 
where  he  wrote  a  syst« 
taken  unc  ilci^ce,  he  b^ 
Lincoln's  Inn.    He  ha: 
lorii;al  books,     In  one  < 
TORVM,  he  mentions  Jii 
brated  heroines',    Thej 
Cited,  as  they  show  the 
meter.    '  An  Epitaph 
'  r<)Ri;M  such  .as  our' 
'  the  death  of  eueric  Ta 
'foote,  in  «hith  the  qua 

A  S.ira  for  goodness,! 
For  myldncise  Anna,3 
Hester  in  a  good  shift,  3 
Also  R-LU.riA,  with  Dii 
With  sundric  nameless, 

His  Latin  Descriptio  1 

1  n«hnell  HurwY.  rttVn  Fnt'iia  ] 
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I  the  first  volume  ol  flolliiuh«]'s  Chronicles,  printed  in  IS83.  lie  » 
Iflcd  by  Camden.  '  Eniditissiraiis  ille  nobilis  '  Kichardus  Stani- 
urstus'.'  lie  is  snid  to  h.uc  been  carcsicd  for  his  literature  and 
Bitcncss  by  tn.i  1  princes'.     lie  dictl  at  Drusscls  in  161S'. 

ibrali.im   Flc-  --t  to   Saniucl',  published  a  version  of  the 

BCOLICS  of  Vii|^il,   in    1575,  with    notes,  and  3 dedication  to  I'etcr 
^horne  esquire.    Tliis  is  the  title,    '  The  Uukolikes  of  1'.  Virgilms 
I;iro,  witli  .ilphabctical  Annotations,  &c.     Drawnc  into  plainc  and 
miliar  English  vciicby  Abr.  Fleming,  student,  &c.    London  by  John 
'Ctwilewood,  ice  1575.'     Hii  plan  was  to  give  aplainaml'  .s- 

lalion,  verse  for  verse.  Thcseaj-e  the  live  first  lines  of  the  ti,,  ^  ic. 

O  Axefhusa,  graitni  this  bbour  be  my  last  indccde  ! 

A  few  boiij^cs  vni      '   "     "       '       "         '  '    : 

.  Needcs  must  I  -  I  sonecs  deny  ? 

I  when  thou  n-mncM  vn   li  .->i\_.u\i-  m.u,  imi-h:  hi  ill  doth  fry, 
il  not  (liat  byttcr  Doris  of  the  s-iltc  strcorac  mingle  make. 

years  afterwards,  in   1589,  the  sa-  'a 

1  ofllie  nuaiLicsandGEORCics  01 '.  -.h 

be  dc\li>..tiL-d  to  John  Whitgift,  archbi^ibop  of  Cunleiliury''.  I  his  is 
commonly  said  .and  supposed  to  be  in  blank  vcr9c.  hut  it  is  in  the 
regular  Alexandrine  without  rliymc.    It  is  entitled,  •  i:s 

'  of  1*.  Virgilius  .VJaio,  &c.  otlicrwise  called  his  p.nsfP!  ,       'li 

'  .Met-tjnys.     Together  with  his  Georcics,  or  Rumlls,  ccc.    AU  newly 
IninslatedintoEnglishvcrsc  byA-F.  At  London  by  T.O. for T.VVooC- 
;,&c;  1589.'  I  exhibit  the  five  first  verses  of  the  fourth  Eclogue 

r  Sicilia  ile,  let''-  '    ;o  ! 

(I  V  ci,  .ind  biishi  ■  : cue  not  every  man: 

wc  uu  binge  of  woodes,  tiic  wouuo  u'_-  »liuuj  of  a  oansuL 

MA  Lorn  Wmt  MeATii, 

^    of  lua  HuiiioMU'A  Maiiaka  he  uyl**  hlm««ir  '  S«nsi«ilnwinuii  1 
'.NU&.*     Thai  u.  Albert  ajciidukc  of  Aiuim  ttml  ht>  priitccu  ItoljcU.     Ant». 

<Mi4  of  Cllaixih'i  nien  *  by  It  8, 

■;«•«,  •  ooOccb'ja  callrJ  '  Ttir  TA-Jt- 

"..«»  uf  nuMc  men,  \.',«'''i*'\' Ln'^lat. 

II* 

.^.4 


nl  I 
SxcJ  ^ 

ni.  Mucx.1.  . 
rii»j.fl*l. 


ut. 
w  s.» 
6,  am 

•a 
n 

rj 


^  am  «a(cn<  itoa  Kaotna.  Stat,   8m  iIm 


Ctcfiv  in:,     .-    ,.'/', 

year,  he  imparted  to  oi 

,  of  the    ancient    epistlq 

,  J  '  TuOy,  Isocmtcs,  Pliny, 

'  •  '  translated  Synesius's  Ore 

'*  1  brought  into  vogue  by  E; 

other  pieces,  he  English 
about  tiiclillecntli  centurj 
a  frequent  practice,  after  i 
and  our  writers  had  begun 
Sir  Will.  Cortiall,  the  quet 
Williani  Wcbbe,  who  is 
into  English  verse,  as  he 
,  English  PoEiRtE, lately 

•  same    discourse,     wliich 

i  fasbion  of  English  hcxam 

\  two  of  Virgil's  Bucolics,  \ 

i  mode  of  vcrsiticaliDn^      I 

%  1  UU  1»otb«r  Saimi^  assisted  b 

'l.(Mld.  1579-  i'}mo.    Al  tJie  cud,  u 

.  *Auu/i^g   his  ori^iiiaT  i^ec^  we, 

^  *  l^uVtrp.  ^cntltrii^ii  of  iHi^  chapel  mil 

.«  '--Tiit  Uuviei  L'^twccn  the  Virtues  an 

"  '  lUK  parts,  LcnJ.  15S6.  ismo. — The  t 

reCfitnni^udaEory  Larin  cx^e;^  in  lAmbj 
«>kr^  orCuoatK-rbiiJ.  anfl  tJie  compjiiiM] 
KuglL^h.  to  iCciid^«  Flo^^gs  of  . 
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I    r:»iiV-<i  Abraham  Fleming  as  a  transbtor  after  Rarnabir  Cmm-i-  the 
f  iior  of  Palingcnius's  Zodiac,   not  without  a  co  to 

jjctviry  and  the  learning  of  his  brother  Samuel,  whu-^  ^.-.w^vat 
Vfttlioiu,  he  adds,  had  not  yet  been  made  public 
|<Abrahain  P'rauncc,  in  1591,  translated  Vir^cil's  ALEXIS  into  EngUsh 
RlDeters,  verse  for  verse,  which  he  calls  Thi  tamitstation  pfCorydon 
the  love  of  Altxis^.     It  must  be  owiictL,  lluit  the  selection  of  this 
ticulnr  Eclo^e  from  all  the  ten  for  an  Etij^lisb  version,  is  some* 
at  extraordinary'.  I3ut  in  the  rc-i);n  of  queen  Elizabeth,  I 
kt  whole  sets   of  sonnets  written  with  this  sort  of  an 
rbich  perhaps  it  will  be  but  an  inadequate  ap"' 
from  direct  impurity  of  cMjirc^slon  an-!  •ipcn  w 
Such  at  lc:ist  is  our  ' 
^e  principles  of  a  gci 

bo  was  to  print  lovc-verscs  uj  this  style,  would  be  sc 
bd  universally  proscribed.  I  will  Instance  only  in  tli 
Shepherd  of  Richard  Barnclielde,  printed  in  1595.  Hero,  through 
the  course  of  twenty  sonnets,  not  inelegant,  and  which  were  cxceec'- 
ingly  popular,  the  poet  bewails  his  uusucoes^iful  love  for  a  beautiful 
youth,  by  the  name  of  Ganimede,  in  a  strain  of  the  '"■■'-'  •■•"  '  ■••  ■'(»• 
sion,  yet  with  professions  of  the  chastest  affection'.  '  ui 

and  incidents  which  h.ivc  a  hke  complexion,  may  be  tuuuii  m  iur  lutiio 
novels  of  Lodge  and  Lilly.     , 
'      iincc  is  also  the  writ  .1     '      ' 

11-  of  the  '  AfcCADIAN 

nc  by  cxaii 

•he.'     It  u 

gliiU  . 

In  I  -c  of  the  versioas  of 

pcared  m  1 484,  called  '  A  Comocdie 
suppose  this  to  be  Lilly's  play  called  C  \t.t  ,\Tlir\. 
queen  at  Greenwich  on  New  Year's  <!■ 
will  perhaps  be  ttuDicicnt  bai<  i; 
h  is  a  vague  and  arbittary  paraphrase,  of  a  poem  not  property 
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CT  pn:t«nstoa$  I 
incomnuus  dcpr 

's'.nt  st.itc  to  bo  a  pocrt 

identical  piece  dedicated 

It  has  that  rotundity  of  w 

.  after  ihc  Roman  poetry  * 

i  simplicity,  and  often  a  na 

except  by  the  casual  inno' 
'  tionsboth  of  sentiment  ar, 

place  among  the  Roman  ) 
cent  forgery.     It  seems  to 
stotis  and  descriptions  wl 
marks  of  a  young  poet,  bu 
many  lines,  now  in  the  Ei 
«rgument  which  seems  to 
would  not  have  ventured  ti 
natural,  at  least  allowable,  i 
1  youth,  on  which  he  did  not 

1  scruple  to  rob  of  a  few  oma 

I  sidej-ation  excludes  Comelii 

i  acute  criticism,  has  ascribec 

would  Virgil  have  stolen  &o 
of  Virgil,  in  cither  suppress! 
uainteresting  incidents  of  thi 
were  incapable  of  decoration 
The  dialogue  between  the  yo 
and  her  nurse,  has  much  of  tl 
which  discover  an  imitation  a 
ture  of  the  verses,  and  the  p^ 
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piece  of  embroidery  has  sufTcrcd  a  little  from  being  unskilfully  daincd 
by  another  and  a  more  modem  artificer. 

Scd  magno  intcxcns,  si  fas  est  diccre,  pcplo, 

Qualis  Erectheis  olim  portatur  Athcnis, 

Ccbita  cum  castae  solvuntur  vota  Mincn-ae, 

Tardaquc  confecto  rcdeunt  quinquennia  lustro, 

Ctun  Icvis  altcmo  Zephynis  concrebuit  Euro, 

£t  prono  gravidum  provcxit  pondcrc  cursum. 

Felix  illc  dies,  felix  et  dicitur  annus  : 

Felices  uui  talem  annum  vidcre,diemque  I 

Ergo  Pallodix  texuntur  in  ordinc  pugnx  : 

Magna  Giganta-is  omantur  pcpla  tropseis, 

Horrida  sanguineo  pinguntur  pm-lia  cocco. 

Additur  aurata  dcjectus  cuspidc  Typho, 

Qui  prius  Ossxns  constcrncns  xthera  saxis, 

Lmathio  cclsum  duplicabat  vcrtice  Olympum. 

Talc  dca:  velum  solcmni  in  tempore  portant  [Vcr.  at.  scq.] 

The  same  stately  march  of  hexameters  is  obscr\-ablc  in  TibuUus's 
tedious  panegryric  on  Mcssala :  a  poem,  which,  if  it  should  not  be  be- 
lievcd  to  be  of  TibuUus's  hand,  may  at  least,  from  this  reasoning  be 
adjudged  to  his  age.  Wc  are  sure  that  Catullus  could  not  have  been 
the  author  of  the  Ceiris,  as  Mcssala,  to  whom  it  is  inscribed,  was 
bom  but  a  very  few  years  before  the  death  of  Catullus.  One  of  the 
chief  circumstances  of  the  story  is  a  purple  luck  of  hair,  which  grew  on 
the  head  of  Nisus  king  of  Megara,  and  on  the  preservation  of  which 
the  safety  of  that  city,  now  besieged  by  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  entirely 
depended.  Scylla,  Nisus's  daughter,  falls  in  love  with  Minos,  whom 
she  sees  from  the  walls  of  Megara  *  she  finds  means  to  cut  off  this 
sacred  ringlet,  the  city  is  taken,  and  she  is  mamed  to  Minos.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  TibuUus,  in  the  following  passage,  alludes  to  the  Ceiris, 
then  newly  published,  and  which  he  points  out  by  this  leading  and 
fundamental  fiction  of  Nisus's  purple  lock. 

Piendas,  pucri,  doctos  ct  amate  poetas ; 

Aurea  nee  supcrcnt  muncra  Picridas  ! 
Carmine  purpurea  est  Nisi  coma :  carmina  ni  sint, 

Ex  humero  Pelopis  non  nituissct  ebur.  [Elec.  Lib.  Liv.  61.] 

TibuHus  here,  in  recommending  the  study  of  the  ix>cts  to  the  Roman 
youth,  illustrates  the  power  01  poetry  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  with 
much  address  he  selects  a  familiar  instance  from  a  piece  recently 
written,  perhaps  by  one  of  bis  friends. 

Spenser  seems  to  have  shewn  a  particular  regard  to  these  little 
poems,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Virgil's  younger  years.  Of  the 
CL'LEX  be  has  left  a  paraphrase,  under  the  title  of  Virgil's  Gnat, 
dedicated  to  lord  Leceister,  who  died  in  1588.  It  was  printed  without 
a  title  page  at  the  end  of  the  'Teares  OF  the  Muses,  by  Ed.  Sp. 
'  London,  imprinted  for  William  Poosonbic  dwelling  in  Paulcs  church- 
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'  yani  at  the  sign  of  the  bishops  head,  isgiV    Fnm>  tfic< 
has  copied  a  long  passage,  which  forms  the  first  part  of  ttel 
Britomart  in  the  third  book  of  the  Fairy  Quefn. 

Although  the  story  of  Medka  existed  in  Ci 
perhaps  other  modern  writers  in  Latin,  >-ct  wc 
version  of  Valerius  Flar.cus  in  1565.  For  in  ti. 
in  verse  or  prose,  was  entered  to  Purfoole,  '  T: 
'  he  gotte  the  golden  flecc,  and  howe  he  c'  - 
'  out  of  Laten  into  Englishc  by  Nycholas  \N  .  . 
Whytc,  I  know  nothing  more. 

Of  Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  the  foor  first  books  wwe 
by  Arthur  Golding  in  1565.   [Lond.  Bl.  Lett.  410.J    'The  tjr. 
'  bookcs  of  the  Metamorphosis  owte  of  Latin  into  rr-'-' 
'  Arthur  Golding,  gentleman,  &C.     Imprinted  at  Lc: 
'Seres  1565'.'    But  soon  afterwards  he  printetl   ■' 
'  XV.  Bookcs  of  P.  Ouidius  Naso  entytulcd  Mj^ 
Mated  out   of  Latin  into  English  mectrc,  by   Amuir  ijO 
'  lleman.    A  worke  uery  pleasant  and  delectable.  Loo.  lS7ii 
liam  Seres  was  the  printer,  as  before*.     This  woik  1 
ite,  and  was  reprinted  in  15S7,  1603,  and   1612*.       The] 
an  epistle  in  verse,  is  to   Hobcrt  earl    of   Leicester, 
Berwick,  April  20,  1567.      In  the   metrical    Prpf-ice  to  the 
which  imnicdiatdy  follows,  he  apol' 
fictitious  and  heathen  gods.     Thi;> 
for  the  weaker   puritans*.      His  st)lc  i»  poctii.;iJ    and 
his  versification  clear :  his  manner  omanient.il  and  difl 
a  sufficient  observance  of  the  original.     On  the  whole,  I 
a   better   poet   and   a  betttr  translator     than     r>ni--r      Tlil 
appear  from  a  few  of  the  first  lines  of  the  seci 
readers  took  for  a  description  of  an  enchanted  c^i.-.w... 

The  princely  pallacc  of  the  Sun,  stood  gorneous  to  bchott^ 

On  stately  pilhirs  bulldcd  high,  of  yell'--    '     — '   '  • 

Beset  with  sparlding  carbuncles,  lh.it  li!  ,» 

The  roofe  was  framed  curiously,  of  yuci 

The  two-doore-lcves  of  siluer  clere,  a  r  .^; 

But  yet  the  cunning  workcmanship  of  0.-  .1 

The  stufl'e  whereof  the  doores  were 

Had  Vulcanc  draw-nc  of  all  the  W" 

I  Inqiiio.    Vr'hiie  L^u.    Con  bun  ing  twcaiy-four  leave*. 

•  Ra^isTK.  St  A I  ION.  A  fol,  13J  a. 
>  It  is  entered  'A  bokc  eatiiiilci]  OvKlii  M- 

st?.  b. 

*  Ul.  Left.  ^t(\     Tt  t<  'iipT^r^M  lh.it  iTicre  *<■■■ 
last  ii  iM  .,,,  fcaw  It  m  i>: 

»  Ai  .  W.  W.     Ui 

«Alu. 

••  ■  -  -    .  -.axi. 
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Embrace  the  earth  with  winding  waves,  and  of  the  stcdfast  ground, 
And  of  the  hcaucn  itself  also,  that  both  cncloseth  round. 
And  first  and  foremost  of  the  sea,  the  gods  thereof  did  stand, 
Loude-sounding  Tr>-ton,  with  his  shrill  and  writhcn  trumpe  in  hand. 
Unstable  I'rotew,  changing  aye  his  figure  and  his  hue. 
From  shape  to  shape  a  thousand  sights,  as  list  him  to  renue. — 
In  purple  robe,  and  royall  throne  of  cmcrauds  frcshe  and  grccne, 
Did  Phoebus  sit,  and  on  each  hand  stood  wayting  well  beseene, 
Dayes,  Months,  Yceres,  Ages,  Seasons,  Times,  and  tko  the  equ.-.!l 

}{oures ; 
There  stood  the  SpuiNGTiME.withacrowneof  freshandfragrantfloures: 
There  wayted  Sl'.MMER  naked  starkc,  all  saue  a  wheaten  hat : 
And  AUTUMNE  smcrde  with  treading  grapes  late  at  the  prcssing-vat : 
And  lastly,  quaking  for  the  colde,  stood  WINTER  all  fuilornc. 
With  niggetl  head  as  white  as  doue,  and  garments  al  to  torne  ; 
Forladcn  [overladen]  with  the  isycles,  that  dangled  vp  and  downe, 
Upon  his  gray  and  hoarie  bcani,  and  snowie  frozen  crownc. 
The  Sunne  thus  sitting  in  the  midst,  did  cast  his  piercing  eye,  &c. 

But  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  a  few  more  lines, 
from  the  transformation  of  Atham<is  and  I  no,  in  the  fourth  book. 
Tisiphone  addresses  Juno.  [Fol.  50.  a.  edit.  1603.] 
The  hatefull  hag  Tisiphone,  with  hoarie  rufJled  hearc,  [hair] 
Uomouing  from  her  face  the  snakes,  that  loosely  dangled  tbcare^ 
Said  thu^,  &c. 

He  proceeds. 
The  furious  liend  Tisiphone,  doth  cloth  her  out  of  hand. 
In  garment  strt.iming  gory  blood,  and  taketh  in  her  hand 
A  burning  cressctt'  stoept  in  blood,  and  girdeih  her  about 
With  wreathed  snakes,  and  so  goes  forth,  and  at  her  going  out, 
Feare,  terror,  gricfc,  and  pensiucncssc.  for  company  she  tookc, 
And  also  madnessc  with  his  slaight  and  gasily-staring  looke. 
Within  the  hou«c  of  Athamas  no  sooner  foote  she  set, 
Hut  that  the  postcs  began  to  quake,  and  dooros  looke  blackc  as  icL 
The  sunne  wiihdrewe  him  :  Athamas  and  eke  his  wife  were  cast 
With  ougly  sightcs  in  such  a  feare.  that  out  of  doores  .ngast 
They  would  h.avc  lied.  There  stood  the  fiend,  and  stopt  their  passageout ; 
And  splaying'  foorth  her  filthy  amies  beknit  with  snakes  about. 
Did  tossc  and  w.aue  her  hateli'll  head.    The  swarmc  of  scaled  snakes 
Did  make  an  yrksomc  noyce  to  hcare,  as  she  her  tresses  shakes. 
About  her  shoulders  some  did  craulc,  some  trayling  downc  her  brest. 
Did  hissc,  and  spit  out  poison  greenc,  and  spirt  with  tongues  infest. 
Then  from  amid  her  haire  two  snakes,  with  venymd  hand  she  drew. 
Of  which  she  one  at  Athamas,  and  one  .at  Ino  threw, 
The  snakes  did  craulc  .nbout  their  brcsts,  inspiring  in  their  heart 
Most  grieuous  motions  of  the  minde  :  the  body  had  no  smart 
Of  any  wound  :  it  was  the  minde  th.-it  Xelt  the  crucll  stingus. 
A  poyson  made  in  syrup-wise,  she  .nlso  with  her  brings. 
The  filthy  fome  of  Cerberus,  the  casting  of  the  snake 
Echidna,  bred  among  the  fenncs,  about  the  Stygian  lake. 
1  A  torch.     Th«  woni  i>  lucd  by  Uikoa  >  Duplaruv- 
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and  of  the  Geography  of  Pomponius  Mela,  and  the  Polyhistory  of 
Solinus,  in  1587,  and  159a  [Lend.  4to.]  He  has  left  versions  of 
many  modern  Latin  writers,  which  then  had  their  use,  and  suited  the 
condition  and  opinions  of  the  times  ;  and  which  are  now  forgotten, 
by  the  introduction  of  better  books,  and  the  general  change  of  the 
system  of  knowledge.  I  think  his  only  original  work  is  an 
account  of  an  Earthquake  in  1580.  Of  his  original  poetry  I  recol- 
lect nothing  more,  than  an  encomiastic  copy  of  verses  prefixed  to 
Barci's  Alveare  published  in  1 580.  It  may  be  regretted,  that  he 
gave  so  much  of  his  time  to  translation.  In  George  Gascoigne's 
Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenilworth-castle,  an  entertainment 
in  the  year  1575,  he  seems  to  h.ivebeen  a  wTitcr  of  some  of  the  verses, 
'The  dcuisc  of  the  Ladie  of  the  Lake  also  w.is  master  Hunnes — The 
•verses,  as  I  think,  were  penned,  some  by  master  Hunnes,  some  by 
'master  Ferrcs,  and  some  by  master  Goldingham.'  [Signat  B.  ij.] 
The  want  of  exactness  through  haste  or  carelessness,  in  writing  or  pro- 
nouncing names,  even  by  cotemporaries,  is  a  common  fault,  especially  in 
our  old  writers  ;  and  I  suspect  Golding  is  intended  in  the  last  name*. 
He  is  ranked  among  celebratetl  translators  by  Wcbbe  and  Meres. 

The  learned  Ascham  wishes  that  some  of  these  translators  had  used 
blank  verse  instead  of  rhyme.  Hut  by  blank  verse,  he  seems  to  mean 
the  English  hexameter  or  some  other  Latin  measure.  He  says, 
'  Indeed,  Chauser,  Thomas  Norton  of  Bristow,  my  Lord  of  Surrey,  M. 
'Wiat,  Thomas  Phaicr,  and  other  gentlemen,  in  translating  Guide, 
'  Palingenius,  and  Seneci,  haue  gone  as  farre  to  their  great  praise  as 
'  the  coppy  they  followed  would  cary  them.  But  if  such  good  wittes, 
'  and  forward  diligence,  had  been  directed  to  followc  the  best  exam- 
'  pics,  and  not  h.iue  beene  caryed  by  tyme  and  custome  to  content 
'themselves  with  that  barbarous  and  rude  Ryming,  amongest  theyr 
'  other  woorthye  prayses  which  they  haue  iustly  dcserued,  this  had  not 
'  been  the  least,  to  be  counted  among  men  of  learning  and  skill,  more 
'hkc  vnto  the  Grcci-nns  than  the  Gothians  in  handling  of  theyr  verse*.' 
The  sentiments  of  another  cotem|x>rary  critic  on  this  subject  were 
somewhat  diflerent.  '  In  queenc  Maries  time  florished  aboue  any 
'  other  doctour  Phaier,  one  that  was  learned,  and  excellently  well  tran- 
'  slated  into  English  verse  heroicall,  certaine  bookes  of  Virgil's 
'  vEncidos.  Since  him  followed  maister  Arthur  Golding,  who  with  no 
'  less  commendation  turned  into  English  meetre  the  Metamorphosis 
'  of  Guide,  and  that  other  doctour  who  made  the  supplement  to  those 
'bookes  of  Virgil's  CEneidos,  which  maister  Phaier  left  vndoonc' 


*  But  I  muft  otMCTTr.  that  one  Henry  GoMincKim  »  mentimed  at  ft  e«4icuUt(ir,  ami  om 
«bo  wa«  to  imftum  Arion  on  a  d"li-)iifi*«  tack,  in  Mnme  »;>eitacle  tr-firc  iiuvcn  Klifabcth. 
UcKuv  I'a^saova  am»  JrA«T<,  MSS.  Hari..  f^^t.  One  H.  (^<-Mtn{;h.im  »  an  actor 
■nd  a  poet,  in  1579,  in  the  [>3:cant  before  qiiccn  Eluabcili  at  KonriclL  HuUuuli  C'Htoii. 
iii.  fol.  ij^  col*  I. 

I  V6L  5a.  ft.  5J.  U  edit.  1389.  4ta 
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The  fable  of  Narcissus  had  been  translated,  and  printed  separately 
in  1 560,  by  a  nameless  author,  *  The  fable  of  Ovid  treting  of  Narcissus 
'translated  out  of  Latin  into  English  mytre,  with  a  moral  thereunto, 
'very  plesantc  to  rede,  Lond.  1560".'  The  translator's  name  was 
luckily  suppressed.  But  at  the  close  of  the  work  arc  his  initials, 
'Finis.  T.  H.'  Annexed  to  the  fable  is  a  moralisatton  of  twice  the 
length  in  the  octave  stanza.  Almost  every  narrative  was  anciently 
supposed  or  made  to  be  allegorical,  and  to  contain  a  moral  meaning. 

>  RixisTR.  Statiom.  a.  IhL  9x  X  To  William  Griffiths  _  I  knnwDot  whether  the  fol- 
lowing were  regular  version*  of  Ovid,  or  poems  formed  from  hi«  work*  now  circubting  ta 
ICnjcliiut.  Such  as  'the  llallet  of  J'yfrmolion/  to  K.  Jone«,  10  i^fS.  Ikitl*  ful.  176.  a. 
Afterward*  reprinted  and  a  favorite  Mory.  There  is  the  *  Ballet  of  P>-gfnaIion.'  in  1568. 
Ibid.  fol.  176.  a. — 'A  liallet  intituled  the  Goklen  Apple.*  Co  W.  i'ickering.  in  156B.  lUd.  foL 
17$.  a.—  '  A  ballet  intituled  Hercules  and  hi«  F.nde,  to  W.  Griffith-t,  in  i56>  Ibid.  foL 
loi.  b.     There  i<  also,  which  yet  may  be  referred  to  another  source,  '  A  ballet  intituled  the 

*  History  of  Trcsilus,  wAi's*  trvtk  KndwfHhtrn  tryeti,'  to  I'urfooie,  in  15^-5.  Ibid.  fuL  134.  b 
This  occurs  again  in  is8>»  and  160&.    llie  same  may  te  Mttd  of  the  *  History  of  the  tow 

*  (two)  mootte  noble  prynce*  of  the  worlde  Antonax  and  Polixene  fAstyanax]  of  Troy.'  to  T. 
Hacketl,  in  156$.  Ibid.  f<>l.  139.  a.  Agaii^  in  1367,  'the  ballet  of  Acn.>i«'us*  that  is  Acrisiui 
the  father  of  I>anae.      Ibtd.   fi»l.    177.  b.      Alva,  *A  ballet   of  the   mesyraUe  state  of  king 

*  Medas,*or  Mtda^v,  in  1569.  Ilnd.  f<4.  185.  b.  Thc^  are  a  few  and  early  instances  out  of 
manv.  Of  the  MeTAMOurHosis  of  Picwauons  Imacr,  by  Mantoo.  printed  >598,  and 
alluded  to  by  Shakespeare.  (Mras.  Mkas.  lii.  a  ]  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

There  vs  likewise,  which  may  be  referred  hither,  a  'Uike  intiiled  Prucris  and  Cephalui 
'divided  into  four  parts/  licenced  (kt.  >3.  1598,  to  J.  \Vi.>lfc,  perhaps  a  play,  and  prubably 
ridiculed  in  the  Mi[><t-UMRH  NtoHi's  Drxau,  under  the  title  .&A^ti/au«W/'/vk*rM.  Re 
cisTR.  Station.  H  fol.  ytt.  a. 

There  is  also,  at  least  urii^inating  from  the  Eng^ivh  Ovid,  a  pastoral  play,  prcwntcd  by  the 
queen's  choir-tioys.  Pecle's  Anraionrmknt  op  Parik,  to  1584.  And  I  have  seen  a  Itttl* 
novel  <m  that  huiijrct,  with  the  same  cmpltment  to  the  queen,  by  IHckenson,  ta  1503.  By 
the  way.  some  passages  are  transferred  fnsm  that  iwivcl  into  amtther  written  by  Dickemon, 

*  Arisras,  Luphuc*  amidst  his  slunil<ers,  or  Cupid's  loumey  to  hell,  Ac.  By  }.  D.  Lood. 
'  For  T.  Creedc,  1594,  4I0.'  One  uf  them,  where  Pom  -na  fjlls  in  love  with  a  Mautiful  boy 
named  Hyaltus,  U  at  follows.  Signal.  E.  3  'She,  desirous  to  winne  him  with  ouer- 
'cloying  kindnesae,  fed  him  with  apples,  gaue  him  plumes,  presented  him  pearcs.  Ilavine 
'made  uiis  cniranre  into  her  future  solace,  she  wuuld  vte  oft  his  company,  kisse  him.  coH 
*him,  check  him,  chiicke  him,  walke  with  him,  weepe  for  him,  in  the  fields,  neerc  the  rouii> 
'taincs.  sit  with  him,  sue  to  him,  omitting  no  lundes  of  daliiancc  to  woe  him,  ftc*  I  have 
selected  this  jassage,  because  I  think  it  was  recollected  by  Shakespeare  tn  the  Minst'Murx 
Night's  Ursam.  where  he  dcicribc*  the  caresses  bestowed  by  the  qucta  of  Uw  fiuiies  oo 
her  iavtd  boy.  Act  v.  Sc.  i' 

Come  til  ibe«  down  upon  this  Oowery  bed 

While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy. 

And  Mick  mu%k  ro«c^  in  thy  iJeck  unooth  bead.—  *'  ^ 

1  have  a  venimus  fairy  llial  shall  seek 

llic  squirrers  board,  &c 

Sec  also.  Act  u.  Sc  L  Io  the  Ai:«aionruikt  op  Pari»  Juti  meotioncd,  ve  have  the  nme 
ml^cct  and  Unguagc. 

PUyct  with  Amyntas  lusty  boye,  and  coyes  him  in  the  dales. 

Toretnm.  There  is.  to  omit  laxrr  insianns.  '  A  proper  ballet  dialogucwite  betsreen  Troy- 
'lusand  Cre^i^ida,*  Jun.  ty,  in  15A1.  KccisTB.  Statiom  li.  M  iBo.  b  *EiKtimh.m  and 
*n>ebe.*  a  A^viy,  to  John  Hukli\c,  April  la,  150s-     Ibid.  f«4    i^t    b.     A  lialUd.  *a  mirror 

*  mcete  fur  wanton  and  invitlcni  luines  by  esample  of  Mcdii%a  kinge  (tf  Phurcius  hi>  daugh* 

*  tcr.'  Feb.  1).  1577-  Ibul.  M  145  h-  *  Tlie  Hislorv  of  Glaucusand  Scylla,'  to  K.  Junes, 
Sept.  *a.  1589.  lud.  ful.  348.  U  Narnx^us  and  Phaettm  wvre  turned  into  fJays  befurr  iC'io. 
Heywood's  Apoi^oc.  Acturi.  Lilly's  SArriiu  and  Piiao.  Esnikii  >s  a»*1  Mi|)A%  arc 
almoal  too  well  known  10  be  enumerated  here,  llie  two  last,  with  his  GaIathra.  were 
bLeiicedto  T.  Man,  Oct.  i.  1590.  Of  Prnfliifrs  Wphai,  unlets  Greene's.  1  can  lair 
nothing,  licenced  to  E  Aj;-!*.  June  16,  15^7.  Ibid.  f«>t  2ig  b.  Atr.-ing  llarrini::cn  , 
EncRAMs,  **<>■**  *<uitied, 'Ouul's  Confession  translated  into  F.ni;Ii^h  fur  funeral  Norreyet^ 
*iS93.*  Rrir.R.  8s.  lib.  Ill  Of  this  I  know  do  more.  Ibc  subject  of  tJus  nowni^hib* 
much  further  lUusinted. 


896       MORAttSATION.— RANDOLPH'S  MDSE'S  LOOla^ 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  popuLv  ballad   had  no  sooner 
lated,  than  it  was  converted  into  a  practical   in*:'"'-''' -^     ' 
by  its  MORAI.ISATIOK.    The  old  registers   c  .• 
numerous  instanccsofthiscustotn,  which  wo-  ■■■ 
of  Puritanism'.     Hence  in  Uandolph's  Mi 
two  puritans  arc  made  spectators  of  a  jii.-y,    a    i'l.ror,' 
them  in  some  degree  to  a  theatre,  promises  to  moralist  the 
one  of  thcin  answers, 

Tliat  stORAi-izrvr! 

I  do  approve  ;  it  may  be  for  iq'. 

Ovid's  Ibis  was  translated,  and  illust:  th  anBa( 

Thomas  Underdowne,  bom,  and  I  suppose  educated,  at  ( 
was  printed  at  London  in  i-fiq.  [Registr-  Stat.  A.  { 
with  n  dedication  to  Thomas  Sack\'iUc,  lord  Duckhunt,  thi 
CORHOBUC,  and  entitled, '  Ouid  '  his  inuectivc  ag^iinsc  Ibis 
into  mccter,  whercunto  is  added 'bj'  the  translator  a  short 
all  the  stories  and  tales  contayned  '  therein  ':  —  -  ' 
printed  at  London  by  T.   East  and  '  H.  < 

1569.'    The   notes    are    large  and  historicni.       iiierc  v,.is 
edition  by  Binncman  in  1577'.    This  is  the  first  stanza. 


Whole  fiflic  ycarcs  be  gone  and  past 
Yet  of  my  Muse  ere  now  there  hath 


Since  1  alytic  hauc  h 
No  axtncd' verse  be 


The  same  author  opened  a  new  field  of  romance,   and  vH 
partly  to  have  suggested  sir  Philip  S-. 
into  English  prose  the  ten  books  01 
in  1 577*.    This  work,  the  beginning  of  winch  »•, 
by  Abraham  Fraunce  in  1591,  is  dedicated  to  i 
The  knights  and  dames  of  chivalry,  sir  Tristram  and  Bel  t 

1  A..  •  ^-    • 

Wild  «  1! 
One  bv  ^1 

I. 
AV 
An 

by  VV     Kcuif,  i.nii:  . 
Stt/'j'/'m,  colled  '  i\c  i 
edit    17?^      A -»*■■! i>?-r  !• 

S,.  .    ■     •■      .    •   !■       ■ 

AmnitQ  ihc  ri:-':"niriicii'j,^i..r\-   • 

'K   10  Ms  rtieiid  H  '  M    37. 
39.  Ac 


<!).. 


He 


a.    And  'U.  lu  K.'  OuiL    Agua,  (ot. 
iS.  4to.    Again   Mrs.  FlinrenUw  uty%^  ' 


nti'I  Tr.-rin.TijSfrxtim*  a-si 


tnn«t<t^i!  ' 


*  1 
to  Ptajicu  CvU>>Jc«  Ui 


Etluupi^    RkctsTx.  Station.  A.  fol.  tj9.  b 


piUii    'a  U>j»«  *'(tii(.  iJi6  «<h1  w  iW  alii 
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to  give  place  to  new  lovers  and  intrigues :  and  our  author  pub-  • 
the  ExctlUnt  hijtflrit  of  Thfstut  and  Ariadnt,  most  probably 
istcd  by  Ovid,  which  was  printed  at  London  in  Ij66.      [Octavo 
Letter.] 

Elegies  of  Ovid,  which  convey  the  obscenities  of  ihc  brothel 
Icgant  language,  but  arc  seldom  tinctured  with  the  sentiments  o(, 
ious  and  melancholy  love,  were  translated  by  Christopher  Mar 
le  be).  iicd,  and  printed  at  Middlcburgh  without  date.  This' 

:o  he  burnt  at  .Stationers  hall,  in  1599,  by  command 
liop  of  Cantetbury  and  the  bishop  of  London'. 
lEDV  OF  Love  had  an  anonymous  translator  in  \y)^. 
,   version   was    printed   the    next    year   under  the   title  of 
,  Naso  his  Remedie  of  Love,  translated  and  entitulcd  to 
'tJlc  youth  of  England,  by  F.  L.  London  1600.'  [qto.] 

The  UEKOICAL  EnsTLES  of  Ovid,  with  S.ibinus's  Answers,  wc 
Ut  ovt  and  Irnmlattd  by  Thomas  Turben'ille,  a  celebrated  writer  of 
poems  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliiabcth,  and  of  whom  more  will  be 
said  in  his  proper  place-*.    This  vcriion  was  printed  in  1567,  and  fol- 

'-  • '  'iv  two  editions!     It  is  dedicated  to  Thomas  Howard  viscount 

Six  of  the  Epistles  arc  rendered  in  bbnk  verse.    The 

Ksi  m  four-lined  stantas.    Tlie  printer  is  John  Ch.arlcwoo<U  whoj 

appears  to  have  been  printer  to  the  family  of  Howard,  and  probab" 

as  a  domestic   for  th.it    liberal  purpose   in    '        '  I-l 

it  of  elegance  and  liter.-iturc  till  Cromwell's  n 

.Ic  was  a  polite  scholar,  and  some  of  the  passages  arc  not 

y  turned.    From  Penelope  to  Ulysses. 

To  thee  that  lingrcst  all  too  long 

Thy  wife,  Vlysscs,  sends: 
'Caine  write  not,  but  by  quiclcc  retume 

For  absence  make  amcndcs, 

O  that  the  surging  sea?  had  drench^  ^ 


r*C  *  Ijcencv 


!->  P'll  ,'1111  Ki«Ain  tor' 
wiih  Auliu  £«l>uiti>  3iK.< 


"■■"■'■■'' ' -^     rotleof C  "■ 


,,r.|..,,..K    cirl    nl     \.- 


'.^.f^T  .^?TTT  ,*f ♦"A'W/^^^an*..  WTliieti  *.r  Htnrv  fTowMtf, 


sonncis  arc  in  the  Aahi 
genius.    He  is  a  \-igon 
vas  so  poet,  few  nobli 
From  Spenser  to  the  li 
sonnets,  or  popular  ball 
ducc  c\idcncc  to  prov4l 
even  left  London,  on  tu 
in  his  praise,  or  a  pane| 
streets.    Having  inter^ 
times,  be  was  placed  hii 
and  among  other  insta 
from  Portugal  in  tjEg,] 
'  Egloge  gratulatoric  cO 
'shepherd  of  Albions  , 
'  lately  into  England'.' 
viewed.    I  know  not  i{{ 
attractions,  his  love  of] 
qualities  which  abund 
and  impetuosity,  had  i 
adulation  were  any 
man  who  endeavoured  ( 
Dublin,  and  who  burii 
solemnity.     Spenser 
patronised  by  Essex. 

Thomas  Churchyard,  W 

of  the  Tristia.  which  be 

London  in  i|fl 
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{licenced  to  Alexander  Lacy,  under  the  year  1563'.  Ames  recites 
'  1  piece  as  written  by  Bcr.  Car.  perhaps  Ilcmard  Gardiner.  rUlST. 
HINT.  532. 552.]     Unless  Cir,  which  I  d'>  ■     •    •  ,,,._ 

be  title  of  IlAl.LET  was  often  .ipplicd  to  p  :li, 

us  in  the  register  of  the  StAtionci-.  iioCK- 

JHAM,  a  part  of  the  MiRROUR  ok  '  andcr 

be  year  1557,  among  a  gre.it  niimtx-r  oi  1  n» 

I  be  properly  so  styled,  and  rntitio!, '  Tl;  \c 

ckynham.'     Unless  ^  of 

Jc's  poem,  then  just  j'  cd, 

so  as  to  form  a  book  or  pamphlet,  was  sometimes  colled  a  ballad.  As, 
'Ab.iUelt  cntiiuled  an  history  of  Alexander  Carapaspc  and  Apclles, 
'and  of  the  fayihfull  fryndcshippe  beiweeuc  theym,  printed  fur  ColwcII, 
This  was  from  the  grand  romance  of  Alexander*.  Some- 
nes  a  Dallad  is  a  work  in  prose.  I  cannot  say  whether, '  A  baUct 
ititled  the  incorraggcn  all  kyndc  of  men  to  the  reedyfyinge  and 
uyldynge  Poules  steeple  againe/  printed  in  1564,  [Ibid.  fol.  ii6l  xJ 
IS  a  pathetic  ditty,  or  a  pious  homily,  or  both.  A  play  or  interlnde 
was  sometimes  called  a  ballet,  as.  'A  H.iIIet  intituled  an  ENrERLt;DE, 
The  cruel  dctter  by  WaycT,' pen  '  [Ibid.  fol. 

138.  a.]     Re!i;:ious  subjects  wci  -^  vri?;iirr  and 

name.     In  1561,  v>as  publi&lied  °A  ncu  '  tij. 

,  .    [Ibid.  foL  75.  U]    That  i'.,  four  of  t!i  3- 

dndmcnts  in  metre.     Again,  among  m.'!i;  i|, 

I  Puritanism  gained  ground,  '  A  ballet  in  ■  ^  ,        of 

be  iiij  [second]  bokc  of  Kynges.'  [Ibid.  fol.  160.  n.j  And  1  remember 
i  have  seen,  of  the  same  period,  a  Ballet  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
And  John  Hall,  above-mentioned,  wrote  or  compiled  in   1564, 'The 
^OURTE  OF  Vertue,  contavnynge  many  holy  or  spretu.ill  »ongcs, 
snettes,  psolracs,  ballctts,  and  shortc  sentences,   as  \i-cll  of  holy 
-.  as  others'. 

N   fol.  103.     It  vu  trcninlfl,  in  igM,  br  Ciiffiilu,  iU±  M.  17*.  b.    Acia. 

,1;       l.n.-.       'Il.r!     ,11.1     M.lllcl.'.l    ll,.'     M.fV     .   r    .;    r.^ll.l.JI     l.i^rr,  '     I    .ul     fol. 

■:<l 

-.•>L 

"I. 

-^.....til 


HC».  I.- 

Khcr   IvnijtT  ' 

DCS,  that  ) 

^uckingtiau.  1.— - --■ 

..  i  fifomucuouaty  utrd. 
IKn^iTC  Staticw.  B.  fol  lyt.  K 

VM.r^i.       •.nr.lr.4    f.    .r^.'         'A       h.Itrl 


'To  Jeka   Kyna*  Tioaa  MOicn 

-•to«fdn 
— , : —  ^..Lun  tn 


..1^,1    \r.nr. 
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THE  LIGHT  LITERATURE  OF  THE  SIXTEESTH 


It  is  extraordinary,  that  Horace's  ODES  stiould  not  have b 
slated  within  the  period  of  which  we  are  speakins'.     In  the  J 
Thomas  Drant  published,  what  he  called,  '  A  MEDICINABLF. 
'  that  is,  the  two  bookcs  of  Horace  his  satyrcs  Englished, 
'  to  the  prescription   of  saint  Hierome,  &c=,     London,  fc* 
'Marshe,  ts(^'    It  is  dedicated  to  'my  Lady  Bacon  and' 
'Cccill  fauourers  of  learning  and  vcrtue.'      The  following 
pcared, '  Horace  his  Arte  of  Poetrie,   Pistlcs,  and   Satyrs  ] 
'  and  to  the  carle  of  Ormountc  by  Thomas  Drant  addrcsscA 
Greek  motto.]     Imprinted  at  London  in   Fletestrete  nere  td 
'stones  churclie,  by  Thomas  Marshe,    I567»,'     This  versij 
paraphrastic  and  sometimes  parodical.     In    the  address  to 
prefixed,  our  translator  says  of  his  Horace, '  I  haue  translated 
'  t>'mes  at  randun.  And  nowe  at  this  last  time  welnye  worde 
'  and  Irae  for  lyne.    And  it  is  maruaile  that  I,  being  in  aU 
'  speaches  so  playne  and  perccaiiablc,  should  here  desyer  oi 
'  to  be  hardc,  so  farrc  forth  as  I  can  kcpe  the  lemingc  and 
the  auttior,'    What  follows  is  too  curious  not  to  be  transcrii 
a  picture  of  the  popular  learning,  and  a  ridicule  of  the  idle 
of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,    'But   I    feare   me  a  num; 
'thinckc  of  thys  booke,as  I  was  aunswered  by  a  pr^-ntcr  not  I 
'  Though  say th  he,  sir,  your  boke  be  wyse  and   fut   of  lirail 
'peradvcnture  it  wyl  not  be  saleable:  Signifying  indcede 
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BCrcy'.     No  bookcs  40  ryfc  or  ■  )!tcs. — 

iut  if  Ihc  sellyng  out  of  the  w  icrs,  as 

br  example  let  iljcyra  be  caulcd  sir  Chau  ne  rartilote, 

I  tell  liowc  their  firstc  combination  of  Iol_    .,„...,  :. ,  .j  iticir  cjres 

RotcJ,'  and  howc  they  anchered,  their  bcainc*  mingled  one  with  the 

Dllicrs  bcwtye.    Then,  of  their  perplexed  thoui,;hts,  their  throwes, 

heir  fancies,  their  dryric driftes, now  interrupted  now  vnpcrfytcd,  their 

ouc  days,  their  su^red  words,  and  their  sugrcd  ioycs,    Aftcrw.ird, 

awe  cnuyous  fortune,  through  this  chop  or   that  chauncc,  turned 

heir  bless  to  bale,  seueryn^jc  two  such  bcwtiful  faces  :- 

Is,     Last,  at   panynge,   to    ad-lo  an  oration  or    1 

cably  had  betwixt  the  t»" 

rd  with  nuujly  passioji.i!  , 

I  tcnres.     Then  to  shryne  tlicm  up  lo  t^uU  i 

rrcs  of  them  both,  and  therwyih  an  ciidc  of  (i 

verting  to  the  peculiar    difiiculty   of  his  own   attempt,   li^ 

(cyihcr  any  nian  which  can  iudgc,  cut  iudgc  tl  uuc  and  > 

I  Ve  luvG  Oiii  vauacc  in  a  poon  called  PAM)aiU.'«  UADMttat.  Looii.  >£oa  4I0,  to).  jS, 


r- 

';C 
a- 
ir- 


n..,.  ...'.   \», 


"-lie  |>4tD 


'11 


.\«T«  or 

■  ■     I'm 
.itt 

>a 

J. 
^/ 

■'. 


M>ud  uT 


-Ui^LC  roiiii.v 


•  •70   «ta.  lib.  tr.  f  tt.    IUkUi^  dm 


goi  EPISTLE  OF  HORACE  TO  TIBULHTS. — ^EUCLIS 

'laboure  to  translate  Homcc,  and  to  make  and  traastMea] 

'a  striltragedyi.-,  or  a  smooth  and  platleuylcd  poesjc  | 
'  truly  say  of  mjTic  ownc  experycnce,  that  I  can  sooer  torn 
'verses  out  of  the  Greeks  Homer  than  sLxe  out  of  Honce] 
satirical  writings,  and  even  his  Odes,  are  undoubtedly 
to  translate  than  the  narrations  of  epic  poetry,  wblch 
things  than  words  :  nor  is  it  to  be  expected,  that  his  satk 
should  be  happily  rendered  into  English  at  this  infancy 
taste,  whenliis  delicate  turns  could  not  be  expressed,  bis  I 
his  urbanity  justly  relished,  and  his  good  sense  andobseit^ 
understood.  Drant  seems  to  have  succeeded  best  ia 
Epistle  to  TibuUus,  which  1  wiU  therefore  give  eatlr& 

7&  AfSii/s  Tibullut,  a  diuisor,  [An  utreal 

Tybullus,  frend  and  gentle  iudge 

Of  all  that  I  do  clatlcri. 
What  dost  thou  all  this  while  abroad^ 

How  might  I  Icame  die  matter  ? 
Dost  thou  inuente  such  "worthy  workcs 

As  Cassius'  poeraes  passe  ? 
Or  doste  thou  closelie  creeping  lurclBQ 

Amid  the  ivholsom  grasse  ? 
Addicted  to  philosophie,  • 

Contemning  not  a  whitte 

That's  sf^i^mlip  for  an  honest  th: 
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And,  whrn  Uiou  wilt,  a  roeric  mate, 
To  laughi.'  and  chat  with  thrc.    [Signat  C  iiij,') 

I  Drant  undcrtooU  tlil«  versi-n  in  •  tor  of  a  ;  le, 

as  a  teacher  i>f  morality.    Hew..  J  at  St.  Jo'  ^e 

I  Cambridge  ;  where  he  was  graduated  in  thcolnsy,  in  the  year  1 569. 

jtal.  Grad.  Cant.  MSS.]    The  same  year  he  was  appointed  prc- 

ndary  of  Chichester  .ind  of  St.  Pauls.    The  followinj;  year  he  wat 

stalled  archdeacon  of  Lc\v?sin  the  cathedral  of  Chiclicstcr.    Tbcst 

cfcrments   he    probably    procured    by    the    interest  of  Crindall 

chbishopof  Yorkjof  whom  he  was  a  domestic  chaplain,  f  "^•''  ''    m.] 

Ic  was  a  tolerable  Latin  poet.     He  translated  the  EccLi  ao 

.  S  which  he  dedicated  to  sir  Thos.  Mcnnea;,'c,  ,»  1:0m- 

lai  .1   patron  of  these  times,  and  printed  at   Londrm  in 

7J'.     At  the  1  :' thii  work,  are  six  5t  -cs 

Latin  verse.  first  si«ecn  lines  of  .l  .ic 

the  book  of  Job.    llehasti.jui  '  itin  poetry  extant, 

one  entitled  Svi-V.\,  dedicated  tu  •  th,  and  the  other 

iM. \T A  V ARIA  ET  EXTERNA.    The  last  was  printed  at  Paris,  &om 

winch  circumstance  we  may  conclude  that  he  travelled',      in  the 

LVA,  he  mentions  his  now  version  of  David's  psalms,  I  suppose  in 

verse.    [Fol.  56.]    In  the  same  collc'-t"i"    li--  s-iva  he  had 

to  translate  the  Iliad,  but  had  gone  nr>  ■:  Cbarth 

[Fol.  7}.]    He  mentionsalso  his  version  «/i  ...-,  v.. ■.■...  .  riosAMS 

Gregory  Naiianzen.    [FoL  ja]    But  we  jure  at  »  loss  to  discover, 

ler    the    latter  were  English  or  Latin  versions.     The   isde- 

y  inquisitive  bishop  Taancr  bos  collected  oar  translator's 

%  six  in  number  which  ate  more  to  be  valued  for  their  type 

icir  doctrine,  and  at  present  are   of  Uttlo  more  use,   thati 

UMi  catalogue  of  the  t>-pogmphical  aatiqiMTy*.    Two  of  ibem 


JSrf.xi  ••.■■    . 


'  ^fauiB-  rinrt.    qio.    Tit;  tide  U.     '  la  SolonMon  t»«-;.  I",    tr 

aaMm,  B«r»ri»nMt»jn«tiaL     baod.  t> 

■  rd  ruMe  of  At  '  tnimwnm  tn  Kn^ 

:A    i(  I.    Aad  Bjr  TIrmku  Cmcu,   l. 

iwsj  VMiln  fwctn*  juKftted  to  NerillV  Ktf  Tl'i,  fj7V  4»tv 

.  .;fi  I-.  ■-  r  t  jiuT  .  j.ii.   :jli,o«     1  ..ii.l     ii..     ..in..       An.ii,. 
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were  prcaclied  at  St.  Mary's  hospitaP.      Drant's 
dated  in  1 572. 

Historical  ballads  occur  about  t'  ' 
Tlir^u  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  'i 

at  Auo  <          ^ 

1 

Thomas  Ueloncy,  a  famous  ballad  >■■ 
Kemp,  one  of  the  original  actors  in 
DAits  Wonder.     Kemp's  miraculous 
nine  days  from  London  to  Nonvich,  had 

morris— 
been  11: 

popular  ballads,  and  be  thus  remonstrates    against   some  at  ik^ 

authors.    '1  hauc  made  a  priuic  search  what  pr;.i-.t.-  ;  rr.-,, 

'  your  jolly  number  had  been  the  author  of  these 

•  MTitten  of  me.     I  was  told  it  was  the  great   b.ill.iut 

'Thomas  Deloncy,  chronicler  of  the  memorable   Li 

'  Yeomen  of  the  West,  Jack  of  Newbery^  The  c 

'and  such  like  honest  men,  omitted  by  Stowe,   HoU. 

'  Hal),  Froysart,  and  the  rest  of  those  wclldescruing  wriicri'.' 

I  am  informed  from  some  MSS.  authorities,  that  in  the  w»r  tj 
Drant  printed  an  English  translation  from   TuUy,   t 
Tic  chosen  doquciU  oration  of  Marcnt   Tuftiuf   Ct\ 
ircliias,  selected  from  his  orations,  and  11 
[MSS.  Coxetcr.]    1  have  never  seen  this  . 
that  the  translator  might  have  made  a  more    h.-. 
this  favorite  piece  of  superficial  declamation,  the  s;--, 
he  is  led  to  a  formal  defence  of  the  value  and  dignity  i 
of  illustrating  his  subject  by  insisting  on  the  hi'^'>"r  ••■ 
its  political  nature,  and  its  importance  to  soci 
immonality  which  the  art  confers,  on  the  pociiu  ;.il  ui-.j  oi.  o. 
nicatcd  by  divine  inspiration,  on  the  public  honours  paid  to  Ho 
and  Ennius,  on  the  esteem  with  which  poets  wcri  '    " 

andcr  and  Themistocles,  on  the  wonderful  pbenoi. 
poraneous  effusion  of  a  great  number  of  verses,  and  c 
trite  and  obvious  topics  of  a  school-boy  in  snyinif,  l^' 
pleasant  relief  after  fatigue  of  the  mind,  and  that  haiti  tixXa  • 


'  Enltred  lo  T.  M 
'  1  i>rc«Mmc  be  ni 

<~-      ■  ■  PT.       Willi 

Acted  befi  ■ 

1  !lH3II,  Lc<nd.   r   : 

1  HM  I     ;.i  ■..-.  ■*    ttiN-CS.       Er- 

wliicb  1  suppobe  is  the  sii 
'CuArT.'    B,  iv.   II.     *A 
cmrinl  10  R:tl).h  Blore,  Oti.  !  ,.  itj.;. 
*£<lit.  iteo,  iU).  SicNAT.  D.  X. 


i-fiin.    bTAUev.  >.-  lol,  ,i,  a.       liij_  iii( 
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savage  bcssts  have  been  moved  by  the  power  of  song.  A  modem 
philosopher  would  have  considered  such  a  subject  with  more  penetia- 
tion,  comprehension,  and  force  of  reflection.  His  excuse  must  be,  that 
he  was  uttering  a  popular  harangue. 


SECTION    LIX. 

The  epigrams  of  Martial  were  translated  in  part  by  Timothy  Kendall, 
bom  at  North  Aston  in  Oxfordshire,  successively  educated  at  Eaton 
and  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  a  student  of  the  bw  at  Staple's-inn. 
This  performance,  which  cannot  properly  or  strictly  be  called  a  trans- 
lation of  Martial,  has  the  following  title, '  Flowers  of  Epigrammes 
'  out  of  sundrie  the  most  singular  authors  selected,  etc  By  Timolhie 
'  Kendall  late  of  the  vniuersitic  of  Oxford,  now  student  of  Staple  Inn. 
London,  1577*.'  It  is  dedicated  to  Robert  earl  of  Leicester.  The 
epigrams  translated  are  from  Martial,  Pictorius,  Uorbonius,  Politian, 
Bruno,  Textor,  Ausonius,  the  Greek  antholog>-,  Bcza,  sir  Thomas  More, 
Henry  Stephens,  Iladdon*,  Parkhurst^  and  others.  But  by  much  the 
greater  part  is  from  Martial*  It  is  charitable  to  hofte,  that  our  trans- 
lator Timothy  Kendall  wasted  no  more  of  his  time  at  Staples-inn  in 
culling  these  fugitive  blossoms.  Yet  he  has  annexed  to  these  versions 
his  Trifles  or  juvenile  epigrams,  which  are  dated  the  same  year*. 

Meres,  in  his  Wits  Treasury,  mentions  doctor  Jolmson,  as  the 
translator  of  Homer's  Batrachom  COM  achy,  and  Watson  of  Sopho- 
clcs's  Antigone,  but  with  such  ambiguity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine from  his  words  whether  these  versions  arc  in  Latin  or  English. 
[FoL  289,  p.  2.]    That  no  reader  may  be  misled,  I  obser\c  here,  that 

I  In  dnndedma  They  arc  cnlCKd  at  Sutioocn  Hall,  Feb.  sj,  157&  Recistil  B.  UL 
13P  a.    To  John  Shepnan), 

*  Walter  llaUdon'k  PoeuATA.  containinc  a  etral  number  of  metrical  latin  epitaphs  were 
collected,  and  published  with  Iii«  Lirr,  itiiir  veiwn  at  hit  death,  hv  Giles  Kleicher  and 
others  if  <S7&  T.  ItaLer't  Lctlen  10  Uihup  Tanner,  JIsS.  UiU.  UmL  And  by  ilauber, 
I5(>7.  4ta 

>  John  Tarkhuru,  liithop  of  Norwich,  a  creat  rcformrr,  publiOied,  I.vdicka  fr.v  EriccAM- 
\HTA  juvr.xitiA,  I^ond.  nrj  «io.  Also,  i:rii.«A\iv%TA  Skisia.  LoniL  ijCo.  Eva  U« 
died  in  tfTf    WdMo't  CcOfcv-tiooof  Ei'iTArHiA  on  Charte»and  Heniy  Bfandon,  Lood.  1552. 

*  Kendal  u  mentioned  among  the  EugUth  ErftjHAUUATisT*  by  Mem. 

*  'lite  ira  line  is, 

'  Gorbon  in  Fiance  bears  bell  awaie.* 

Thai  ia,  Nicholat  llorboniui,  whow  Ni  o.c,  or  t^atin  Epici^ms  iben  celcbriled,  hare  SRSt 
cle£aac«.    But  Joachim  du  Bcllai  made  this  epigram  im  the  Title. 

Paide,  tuttm  inscribis  Nt'CAKVM  nomitir  lifanim, 
la  toco  hbro  nil  meliiu  titula 

Our  coiuilr7m*a  Owen,  who  had  ao  nocioo  of  Dorboniin's  e!ecant  sIntpUcIty,  was  stin  man 
witty. 

Quas  lu  diiuti  Nircu,  oon  cue  pulaui,       Kon  £ka  NviCU  «u,>c&  «»%v°^^ 


1 


lin  I  :.  irj;o  i-.njiisii  : 

and  I  owe  this  inform 

of  these  sagacious  an 

to  Jones  in  1 593, '  A  t 

*  tw  the   Athenian   di 

"  rought   into  vocjuc,  1 

Irnphrased  in  Latin 

te  writer  of  sonnets  j 

;aT  1598,  appeared  1 

NB  Alexander,  thi 

ilcxandria,  but  comnw 

ift  unfinished  by  Marl 

J  llich  is  nothing  more 

i  uv  c/nc  Ilcnrv  Petowe, 

'  the  first  book  of  Luca 

—  ricrsc,  in  1600*.    At  len 

i  '  •  ' 

I  Enrsred  to  T.  Purfaau,  Ji 

-J  r*Tion.  il.  fat  165.  a, 

*  *  la  q^tumo.     IJcrticed  to  R. 

•Apnl  II.     RiClsTB,   ST*Tt 

*  For  Purrofll.  4[0.     Pctowe** 

!  l3c£im  "whrrc  Alarlawe  left  M 

'  _  nokentitled  Hen?  and  l^andt 

a  SGISTK.    StATIDH,  n.  fsA.   300* 

■fl  «m4  rtA-x  In  Nlthc'l  LKKTBa 

■"TSh  in  I5V7*  tS!>8^  aai 
-'    MfttTo^rc  linlHHe4 

^  AlpJiranJcr  Li 
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eted,  but       ■ 
rintcd  it 

'  of  M  ^ns.      ll  i 

Uuiionlo  ;  -oandcr,  in 

'  the  pl.iycr  s  blunder  of  Limaiidct  and  ilclen,  where  the  idtct- 
'  of  Tliisbc  is  presented.    [Act  v.  Sc.  uIl]     It  has  many  ncrvoiw 
'  I cd  verses.     His  tragedies  manifest  traces  of  a  just  dnunatic  > 
;  1,  but  they  abound  with  tedious  and  uninteresting  scene*,  or 

1  extravagancies  as  proceeded  from  a  want  of  judgment,  and 
I  '■  arous  ideas  of  the  times,  over  which  it  was  the  peculiar  Rif; ,, 

I  |)carc's  genius  alone  to  triumph  and  to  predominate^.     His' 

UrM -.lV  or  Dido  queen  of  Carthage  was  completed  and  pub- 
lUbed  by  his  friend  Thomas  Nashc,  in  1 394'. 

I  Although  Jonson  mentions  Marlowe's  Mighty  Muse,  yet  tl.   ' '  '     * 
lestiiDony  Mailowc  has  received,  is  from  his  cotemporar}'  : 
|l '   ■         I  hb  own  feehngs  was  well  qualified  todecide  on  ; 
It  is  in    Dmyton's   Elegy,    To  my  dearly  Ic. 
'  R/ynolds  cf  portt  (ikJ  Pofsit, 

Next  Marlowe,  b.i^'nd  in  the  Thesnini  siuin^^es, 
Had  in  him  '.'•  tranilun.i  ., 

Th.it  thi^  fir.'  hi-:  r-.r"- 

All  ^kaj-: 

F"i:  ,;iC 

Which  vi^htiy  bhuuU  posiUiic  a  poet's  bnune*. 
V.-,  \i  ,.!..  IV,  afp«'  allheimil  «f  Mt'ijcui  la  i^n    Tlicrc  U  an  cdldoa  it 
in  idfi.  an«t  xtitj,  ^o.    The  cclit.  of  r^ifi,  with  OupiuM'c  tmm 

■  .    I.  .t  tW'i  III.  K..U '   -.ii.t  .    .ui  t  U  .>.-i^     l.r.i.t,I.    ••    thpf  fii.Ml  .r.i 


Mr. 


I  quarto.    At  Vtmia*.  by  the  widow  Orwia.  for  Thonsa  Wogdwcfa.    ftnei  ky  dii 

"lefiJMclapal.    II  beet"' 


v'bwn  fiwaventlT  ciinrmnt!' 


Uuk*  Iw- 


dec 

»K-)  f\\t\   tflffM   IIfW« 


t  the  «xn)9  aDtnctpvHvnMtlil 
la  ud  EoaUkiVK] 

•  "ic  i\r\\   PUTtr  OM  r 

vfSA 

U  .S. 


•<}k    Hut  Manlowe  ou  »  ftxiiiu  niih  JotauMi,  «|ipeui  (oH 


nxwea 

Marloj 

^3PPy  eff 

«aps  from 

ofprofliga 

disbelief  o] 

stnied  by  t 

and  they  tc 

untimely  d{ 

ecrable  imr 

fgnificant  m 

.'^apiran 

setftobe*' 

the  antagoni 

J^dintoW 
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lift  and  death  0/ doctor  John  Faust u^.  A  proof  of  the  credulous  igno- 
rance which  still  prevailed,  and  a  specimen  of  the  subjects  which  then 
were  thought  not  improper  for  tragedy.  A  tale  which  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century  had  the  possession  of  the  public  theatres  of  our 
metropolis,  now  only  frightens  children  at  a  puppet-show  in  a  country 
town.  But  that  the  learned  John  Faust  continued  to  maintain  the 
character  of  a  conjuror  in  the  sixteenth  century  even  by  authority, 
appears  from  a  '  Ballad  of  the  life  and  death  of  doctor  Faustus  the 
'great  congcrer^  which  in  15S8  was  licensed  to  be  printed  by  the 
learned  Aylmcr  bishop  of  London*. 

As  Marlowe,  being  now  considered  as  a  translator,  and  otherwise 
being  generally  ranked  only  as  a  dramatic  poet,  will  not  occur  again, 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  here,  that  the  delicate  sonnet 
called  the  passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love,  falsely  attributed  to 
Shakespeare,  and  which  occurs  in  the  third  act  of  THE  MERRY  Wives 
OF  Windsor,  followed  by  the  nymph's  Reply,  was  written  by  Mar- 
lowe*. Isaac  Walton  in  his  Compleat  Angler,  a  book  perhaps 
composed  about  the  year  1640,  although  not  published  till  1653,  has 
inserted  this  sonnet,  with  the  reply,  under  the  character  of  'that 
'  smooth  song  which  was  made  by  Kit  Marlowe,  now  at  least  fifty  years 
'  ago  :  and — an  Answer  to  it  which  was  niade  by  sir  Walter  Raleigh 
'  in  his  younger  days  :  old  fashioned  poetry,  but  choicely  good.*  In 
England's  Helicon,  a  miscellany  of  the  year  1600,  it  is  printed  with 
Christopher  Marlowe's  name,  and  followed  by  the  Reply,  subscribed 
IGNOTO,  Raleigh's  constant  signature.  [Sig.  P.  4.  ed.  1614.]  A  page 
or  two  afterwards,  it  is  imitated  by  Raleigh.  That  Marlowe  was  admi- 
rably qualified  for  what  Mr.  Mason,  with  a  happy  and  judicious  pro- 
priety, calls  PURE  POETRY,  will  appear  from  the  following  passage  of 
his  forgotten  tragedy  of  Edward  II.,  written  in  the  year  i59o,andfirst  - 
printed  in  1 598.  The  highest  entertainments,  then  in  fashion,  are  con- 
trived for  the  gratiRcation  of  the  infatuated  Edward,  by  his  profligate 
tninion  Piers  Gavesion. 

1  must  Iwue  w.inton  poets,  pleasant  wits, 
Musicians,  that  with  touching  of  a  string 
May  drawc  the  plyant  king  which  way  I  please. 
Music  .ind  poetry  are  his  delight ; 
Therefore  I'll  haue  Italian  masques  by  night. 
Sweet  speeches,  comedies,  and  pleasing  shcwcs. 
And  in  the  day,  when  he  shall  walke  abroad. 
Like  sylvan  Nymphs  my  pages  shall  be  clad. 
My  men  like  Satyrs,  grazing  on  the  lawnes. 
Shall  with  their  goat-Iect  dance  the  antick  hay. 

>  Eolered,  I  think  for  the  Sr«  lime,  to  T.  Buthcll,  Jm.  ^.  i6oa  Rbcists.  Statiox  C  UL 
67.  In     Ur  ralhcr  ibio,  SrpL  ij,  lu  J.  Wnjihl.  Ibtd.  fol.  t^^.  b. 

*KeCISTK.   iJTATIUN.  It.  fol.  a4t.  U. 

>  See  Scccvau'»  SuAKSsr.  vU-  i.  p.  397.  edit.  177S 
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'  parable  poetV  Criticisms  of  this  kind  were  not  common,  after  the 
national  taste  had  been  just  corrupted  by  the  false  and  capricious  re- 
finements of  the  court  of  Charles  11. 

Ten  books  of  Homer's  lUAD  were  translated  from  a  metrical  French 
version  into  English  by  A.  H.  or  Arthur  Hall  esq.,  of  Grantham,  and 
an  M.P.',  Lond.,  Ralph  Ncwbcrie,  i$8i'.  This  translation  has  no 
other  merit  than  that  of  being  the  first  appearance  of  a  part  of  the 
Iliad  in  an  English  dress.  I  do  not  find  that  he  used  any  known 
French  version.  He  sometimes  consulted  the  Latin  interpretation, 
where  his  French  copy  failed.  It  is  done  hi  the  Alexandrine  of  Stem- 
hold.  In  the  dedication  to  sir  Thomas  Cecil,  he  compliments  the 
distinguished  translators  of  his  age,  Phaier,  Golding,  Jasper  Heyn-ood, 
and  Googe ;  together  with  the  worthy  workes  of  lord  Buckhurst, '  and 
'  the  prctie  pythie  Conceits  of  M.  Geo.  Gascoygne.'  He  adds,  that  he 
began  this  work  about  1563,  under  the  advice  and  encouragement  of 
'  Mr.  Rob.  Askame*,  a  familiar  acquaintance  of  Homer.' 

But  a  complete  and  regular  version  of  Homer  was  reserrcd  for 
Geo.  Chapman.  He  began  with  printing  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  in 
1 596.  [Lond.  4to.]  This  was  followed  by  seven  books  of  the  Iliad  the 
same  year.  [Lond.  4ta]  Fifteen  books  were  printed  in  i6oa  [Thin 
folio.]  At  length  appeared  without  date,  an  entire  translation  of 
the  Iliad' under  the  following  title, 'The  Iliads  op  Homer  Prince 
'  of  Poets.  Neuer  before  in  any  language  truely  translated.  With  a 
'  comment  uppon  some  of  his  chief  places :  Done  according  to  the 
'  Grecke  by  George  Chapman.  At  London,  printed  for  Nathaniell 
'  Butter*.  It  is  dedicated  in  English  heroics  to  Prince  Henry.  This 
circumstance  proves  that  the  book  was  printed  at  least  after  the  year 
1603,  in  which  James  I.  acceded  to  the  throne^  Then  follows  an 
anagram  on  the  name  of  his  gracious  ifecenas  prince  Henry,  and  a 
sonnet  to  the  sole  tmpresse  of  btautie  queen  Anne.  In  a  metrical 
address  to  the  reader  he  remarks,  but  with  little  truth,  that  the  English 
language,  abounding  in  consonant  monosyllables,  is  eminently  adapted 
to  rhythmical  poetry.  The  doctrine  that  an  allegorical  sense  was  hid 
under  the  narratives  of  epic  poetry  had  not  yet  ceased  ;  and  he  here 
promises  a  poem  on  the  mysteries  he  had  newly  discovered  in  Homer. 

I  TiirAT*.  PniTAii.  Man.  P.  fi.  14.  cdiL  iCIo- 

-  Pnxcu  agaiut  Uall,  is  i)<io,  (or  writio:  a  lamphlet  priated  b]r  Binaanan,  niatcd  b* 
Ame*.  p.  Mj. 

>Oio.  Ill  Lett-  Not.  15,  i<So,  H.  BiniKnan  it  liccnccJ  to  priiil  teooe  booliei  of  the 
lliadin  of  Homer.*  Re*;i^t».  Station.  B.  Ibl.  175.  a. 

*  U«  OMaiM  iIm  Icaracd  Kofcr  AKham.    Il  begun, 

'  I  Ihcc  beieedi,  O  goddeu  mSdc,  tbe  hatefull  hate  to  p'-aine. 

■  He  Wf%  in  hit  CnMMKKTAaT  on  the  (im  book,  that  he  hail  wholly  tralulated  arais  his 
finx  ami  •ccond  book* :  but  that  he  did  not  even  correct  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth. 
And  that  he  beUered  hit  verMon  oC  the  twelve  b%t  to  be  the  be^t.  Uutier'*  edit  ut  infr. 
lui  14.     Meivii,  who  wrote  in  1^,  mentioa*  'Cha|tman*«  inchoate  H^wner.*  fnt  98$.  p.  x. 

*  It  il  an  ennmvcd  titJc-p*(«  by  Witliam  Hole,  with  fisum  of  Achillea  and  Hector,  &c  U. 
r  I  Hippotc,  Iqr  an  entry  in  the  ictiftcr  of  iha  Staiiuiwn,  ia  1611,  Afnil  S.    RaeilTB.  C 

U-no?.  a. 


9i»  cumcisM  ON  chapman's  translatiok  or  i 

In  tbe  Prcfnce,  he  declares  that  the  last  twelve  hotla  i 

in  i"f .  Is:  yet  with  the  advice  of  hi-;  " 

/If.i  .  •    !U-ws'.  and  Maittr  HarrI 

wliole  \-  betrays  the  i 

adcTiowl.  to   his  'mosi 

'  friend,  Miislci  Richard  Stapilton-,  the   ii 
•  the  frame  of  our  I  lomcr.'     He  endcavoui  - 
lion,  perhaps  not  totally  groundless,  that  he  consu 
version  more  than  the  Greek  original.     He  says,  { 
'  is  the  part  of  eucry  knowing  and   iudicious   inte 
'  the  number  and  order  of  words,  but  the  raaicriali 
'  and  sentences  to  weigh  diligently  ;  and  to  clothe  awl 
'  witli  words,  and  sucli  a  stile  and  forme  of  oration,  i 
'  for  the  language  into  which  they  are  conucrted-' 
too  lavish  an  application  of  this  sort  of  cloatllh         ' 
guise  what  it  should  only  adorn.     I  do  not  say- 
fault:  but  he  has  by  no  means  represented  the  i: 
of  Homer.     He  is  sometimes  paraphrastic  an^. 
frequently  retrenches  or  impoverishes  what   he  could  in 
press.      In  the  meantime,  he  labours  with  the  incont 
nukward,  inharmonious,  and  unheroic  mc-tsune,  impoi 
but  disgustful  to  modem  cars.    Vet  he  is  not  always  »■ 
or  spirit.     He  has  enriched  our   langTiages  with 
epithets,  so  much  in  die  manner  of  Homer,  such   as  tfa 
Thetis,  the  silver-throned  Juno,  the  tripU-Jtalhtrfd  hcj 
■walled  Thebes,  the  faire-kaired  boy,  the    si/z'er-^t 
hugcly-pcopUd  towns,   the  Grecians  ttaz'y-doutuf,    the 
lance,  and  many  more  which  might  be  collected.     D 
that  Waller  never  could  read  Chapman's  Homer  witln 
transport.     Pope  is  of  opinion,  that  CI: 
'  a  daring  fier>-  spirit  th.it  animates  his  : 
'like  what  one  might  imagine  Homer    himself  lo  h-ty 
'he  arrived  to  years  of  discretion.'     But  his  fire  is 
darkened,  by  that  sort  of  fustiaa  which  now  dJsfii;ure(I 
our  tragedy. 

He  thus  translates  the  comparison  of  Diomed  to  the  i 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  book.    The  lines  are  in  his  I 

From  his  bright  helmc  and  shield  did  bnmc,  a  most  xat 
Like  rich  Auiumnus'  golden  lampc,  whose  brightncsse  t 

lyr.:    p   i  — .  ti —   „„  ir  ..-    _    .  ,_   _  __i    <   .     _     t 
and  I 
wav 
Wo>.. ,   .  ..V 

*Aircadv  incin. 
•oilijmutaot  H. 
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Past  all  the  other  host  of  starres,  when  with  his  chcarcfull  face 
Frcsh-washt  in  loftic  ocean  waucs,  he  cloth  the  skie  enchase.  [FoL  63.] 

Tlic  sublime  imagery  of  Neptune's  procession  to  assist  the  Grecians, 
is  thus  rendered. 

The  woods,  and  all  the  great  hils  neare,  trembled  beneath  the  weight 

Of  his  immortall  mouing  feet  :  three  steps  he  only  tooke, 

Before  he  farr-off  ^gc  reach'd  :  but,  with  the  fourth,  it  sbookc 

With  his  dread  cnlric.     In  the  depth  of  those  seas,  did  he  hold 

His  bright  and  glorious  pallace,  built  of  neuer-rusting  gold  : 

And  there  arriu'd,  he  put  in  coach  his  brazen-footed  steeds 

All  golden-maned,  and  paced  with  wings',  and  all  in  golden  weeds 

Himsclfc  he  cloathed.    The  golden  scqurge,  most  elcg.intly  done, 

He  tooke',  and  mounted  to  his  scatc,  and  then  the  god  begun 

To  drive  his  chariot  through  the  waues.     From  whirlpools  cuery  way 

The  whales  exulted  under  him,  and  kncwe  their  king  :  the  sea 

For  ioy  did  open,  and  his  horse  so  swift  and  lightly  tlcw. 

The  vndcr  axeltrec  of  brassc  no  drop  of  water  drew.    [Fol.  169.  scq.] 

My  copy  once  belonged  to  Pope  ;  in  which  he  has  noted  many  of 
Chapman's  absolute  interpolations,  extending  sometimes  to  the  length 
of  a  paragraph  of  twelve  lines.  A  diligent  observer  will  easily  discern, 
that  Pope  was  no  careless  reader  of  his  rude  predecessor.  Pope  com- 
plains that  Chapman  took  advantage  of  an  unmeasiirable  length  of 
line.  liut  in  reality  Pope's  lines  are  longer  than  Chapman's.  If 
Chapman  affected  the  reputation  of  rendering  line  for  line,  the  s(K;cious 
expedient  of  chusing  a  protracted  measure  which  concatenated  two 
lines  together,  undoubtedly  favoiired  his  usual  pro|>ensity  to 
periphrasis. 

Chapman's  commentary  is  only  incidental,  contains  but  a  sm.ill 
degree  of  critical  excursion,  and  is  for  the  most  part  a  i>ednntic  com- 
pilation from  Spondanus.  He  lias  the  boldness  severely  to  censure 
.Scaliger's  impertinence.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  has  taken  no  illus- 
trations from  Eustathius,  except  through  the  citations  of  other  com- 
mentators.    But  of  Eustathius  there  was  no  l.:itin  interpretation. 

This  volume  is  close  with  sixteen  Sonnets  by  the  author,  addressed 
to  the  chief  nobihty.'  It  was  now  a  common  practice,  by  these  un- 
poctical  and  empty  panegyrics,  to  attempt  to  conciliate  the  attention, 
and  secure  the  protection,  of  the  great,  without  which  it  was  supposed 
to  be  impossible  for  any  |K)cm  to  struggle  into  celebrity.  Habits  of 
submission,  and  the  notions  of  subordination,  now  prevailctl  in  a  high 
degree  ;  and  men  looked  up  to  peers,  on  who!>e  smiles  or  frowns  they 
believed  all  sublunary  good  and  evil  to  depend,  with  a  reverential 

'  Hjvinc  winct  on  ibcir  feet. 

t'l'i)  the  Ihike  i>f  I.C110X.  the  l'>nj  ( 'hanccn.kr.  Jjord  SjiUbuiy,  lord  treasurer,  cart  of  SufiV-'V, 
rarl  «jf  Nurth^mptuo,  earl  uf  AninUel,  e^rl  uf  IVmlmke,  eatl  of  Muiits.«tcry,  Inrd  LiiJc. 
cuuntc»t  of  Montfomcry.  UJv  Wnith.  o^uiitc-..  <.f  LSeUfi*ril.  carl  i-f  .^.utLomptun,  earl 
of  Su«<«x.  lord  W  oulen,  aitJ  vir  lliu*  Howard.  ImIt  Mary  \Vr^-:lt,  h^rc  men;ioned.  wile  f4* 
Mr  Kubert  \Vr\»th,  was  inu<:h  couiied  by  the  wii-.  i/tlu«  a^e  Mie  wnac  a  nrittancv  called 
UftAMA,  to  imtt.Mrm  of  ur  Philip  Sydney's  AkCAbi.^    J jomu'*  ht-uiR.  icj.  tv^. 
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Bst  the  printer,  in  I 
Eircddingc  of  the  frogi 
He  is  also  siip[ii>s2 
seems  to  have  arisi-O: 
a  general  and  a  very 
a  transbtor*. 

Others  agaJ 
That  haue  i 
For  their  Tl 
That  on  I'a 
And  for  a  c 
As  the  niosl 
As  rcucrend 
Musics,  Hofl 
Out  of  the  < 
Them  to  thi 
That  were 
To  sec  their, 
Tlicy'd  thin 
_  They  had 

I  believe  Chapi 
■beginning  of  the  sc 
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a%  I  ctmld  in  haste,'  which  are  inscn«J  in  liiii  commcDtary  on  the 

t.  [Kol.  185.  *c<\.]  Here 
IS  of  thi))  5ort  nr<?  often 
rnittcd  to  j  ' 

tn    t!T7    cl  ..-•ic 


MS,  and  will 
s  fil;u  fil   ti' 

r 
k 
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r  x>,  rpquire  that  we  should  here  2ic<|ujml 
.!    ,  :        jiars  of  hi»  life.     He  wrote  eighteen  plays, 
now  ffiTgotlen,  tnu'it  liave  contributed  in  no  incoo- 
">  enrich  and  advance  the  En^ish  stage.     He  was 
>rnin  1  p»  in  Kent.     He  passed  about  two  years  al Trinity 

otlege  in  ».'\:'itii,  »iih  n  contempt  of  philosophy,  but  in  a  c!- 
i«)n  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics'.     Leaving  the  univtr 
ccms  to  h-ive  been  led  to  London  in  the  char 
soon  romnicnccd  :«  friendship  with   Spcnsti. 
lailov.  ■  ice  of  secrLt.iry  \'.  oliniii- 

ajn.     li  ii.nt  in  the  i-oiirf  of  jsmes 

•1.;  where  lifh  a,  .tinl  um  i>fn.xtcil  disgrace,  o-  I 

Itim  of  lti=  li!i  .•<  Prince  Henry  and  Cirr.     jf 

ud,  ciilicr  to  awist,  or  to  be  ■  i 

lii  and   Mnrstnn  in  writing  th.  > 

HOF,  which  was  performed  by  the  children  of  the  revels  in  1605*. 
Sut  this  association  gave  Jonson  an  opportunity  of  throwing  out  maay 
Aatirical  p.nrodie«  on  Shakespeare  with  more  security.  AU  the  three 
jiuthors,  howc\'er,  were  in  danger  of  being  pilloried  for  some  rejections 
«D  the  Scotch  nation,  which  were  too  seriously  understood  by  janKsL 
When  the  societies  of  Lincoln's-inn  and  the  Middlc-tempIc  •"  •'  ■'. 
]uul  resolved  to  exhibit  a  splendid  masque  at  Whitehall  in  '. 
the  niipitals  of  the  Palsgrave  and  the  princess   fcliiah'  ' '  iiuin 

was  employed  for  the  poetry,  and  Inigo  Jones  for  the  It 

*  Since  lltii  wii«  wrillen,  I  have  ditortt-wtd  tial  '  He--ixt'»  C«cirffic»  ' 
•Ottrnuift.'  ^rtr-  lit«nc«il  lu  Mil*«  Flinch.  Mfey  i|,  lOil     Obj  I  <!■ 

'  i  •aa>  icgnt  of  raibictiBn.     Fcr  Clirr^ 

*  It  v  I  liw  111*  aimeia  S^ikHliphv  and  hU  ul. 


A:. 


•ull.. 


■  fMBlhiialonaatiosuf  Mc  Wix^lu*  KjuUiSVa  libruiao,  ad  twj<r  cf  ihtAtOSita, 

*  Hm  Saft  «f  CItcpmatt'i  t4*T*.  I  tnam  wub  liii  name,  wtucK  tf%<an  IB  ikt  SfiMfaMOB 
Stgiinn,  h  lb*  IrafMly  of  Cauku.a  l>v*M  or  Btmn.  Esttrad  u  J,  'nank  Jna.  ^ 
[aSXitacitTa.  C  i«l.  ik  U 


*  K>rrr  f  f  Ath.  fixe 

mingled  in  the  dissi]) 
pixifcssion.  He  dico 
buried  on  llic  south  i 
friend  Inigo  Jones  ] 
the  style  of  tlic  new  i 
the  old  chvirch". 
author,  and  this  ccla 
MusAEVS,  not  tlial  1 
dedication  to  Jones : 
Ingenious  architect  i 

;\3  a  poetical  nov 
here,  the  CttTOPOir 
title  of  ■  The  most  dd 
'  Lcueippc  from  the  I 
'1577.'  [qlo.  T.  Cr 
taste  ivas  equal  to  1 
notion  of  tranquillityl 
of  soft  and  amorous  - 
age.  But  that  gallan' 
'  Une  cerlainc  idee  dc 
'  fit  decrire  Ics  scntime 
'  Crccs  du  moycn  age. 
'  dc  la  beaute  des  femn 
dcs  Loix,  Liv. 
Ilcliodorus. 

As  Barn.iby  Googc^ 

ancc,   and  is  constant 

slations  of  this  pe 
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parly  as  the  year  1 565,  with  the  following  title*.     The  ZodiaKE  OF 

!  ittcn  by  the  godly  .ind  learned  poet  Marcellus  Pallingcnius 

.  whr-rf-in  arc  contcyncd  tweluc  bookcs  disclosing  the  haynoui 

J  I  vices  of  our  corrupt  nature:  And  plainlye  dc- 

,  iit  .ind  pcrfit  pathway  vnto  ctcrn.ill  life,  besides  a 

)ns  both  plcasaunt  and  profitable.     Newly  trons- 

fi- verse  by  Bamabec  Googc.    ProHtas  latidatur  tt 
algtt.    Imprinted  at  London  by  Henry  Uenham  for  Rafe  Ncwbcr)-e 
ilwrlliinMn  Flect-strcite.    Anno  1565.   Aprilis  i8'.'     Bishop  Tanner, 
,  )>y  Wood's  papers,  supposes  that  this  first  edition  which  be 

■^  .-,...  ^ .  ..it  ntly  never  seen,  and  which  is  indeed  uncommonly  rare,  con- 
fined only  the  first  seven  books.  In  the  epistle  dedicatory  to  sccre- 
,  ary  sir  Will.  Cecill,  he  mentions  his  '  simple  trauaylcs  Utcty  dedicated 
vnto  your  honor.'  These  arc  his  set  of  miscellaneous  poems  printed 
n  1563,  or,  '  Eglogs,  Epjtaphes,  and  Sonnetes,  newly  written  by 
Damabc  Googe,  15  M.ir.  for  R.nuve  [Raufe]  Newbur>- dwelling  in 
^  "■  I  etc  a  little  abouc  the  Conduit  in  the  late  shop  of  Thonuu 

iV  He  apologises  for  attempting  this  work,  three  books  of 
^»hid4,  .IS  he  had  understood  too  late,  were  *  both  eloquently  and 
'excellently  Englished  by  Maister  Smith,  dark  vnto  the  most  bonor- 
''nblc  of  the  qucciies  maicsties  counscll.  Whose  doings  as  in 
pother  matters   I   hauc  with  adTiiiration  bchcMc,  &c*.'     Gocij:;?  v:.\% 


?Tv«»ce/  by   Maurice    Kyflfyn 


-  c.r,<^*n;>'»  F4W<*. 


f  ibe 
A  bOdk«  called  I^kUjuge- 


ie  from  bin  to  Ouulio.  (Ut.  kaL  Maik 
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•The   . 
:  _  .  f  Jeirmie,  • 

'  Psalter  of  I). mid,  and  the  Bookc  cil  ! 

'first  auctoursin  perfect  and  pleosaunt 

'deuine  aud  canonicall  volumes  were  gs. 

'  swcrtc  aCL-ording  luncs  and   bcaucniy    s 

*Yct  w^'U  not  the  gracclessc  connpany   o! 

'  allow,  lliat  ihc  I'salmes  of  Oauid  should  Ive    : 

'metre.     Marry,  snyc  they,  bycausc   they   wei 

'cAairw/zv^  in  the  church,  and  not  to  be 

'  monstrous  and  malicious  infidels  ! — d 

'  glory  and  prayse  souni! 

'  &c'    He  adds,  that  sir. 

'  so  fine  and  filed  phrases,  ai 

'  counteruayle  the  doings  of 

'&c'    There  was  a  second  ■ 

falory  matters  of  evcrj-  kind  ^     .. ,:a.J 

tion  is  dedicated  to  lord  Buckhursl'. 

From  the  title  of  this  work,  ZODIACtT<;  \*it  j'  „^:,iy^  i,. 
meters  by  MarceUo  Palingcni,  an  Ii^ ' 
reader  at  least  expects  some  astronomic,  ..,i.^~,^„^     uui 
the  most  distant  connection  with  the  stars  :   except  ilut 


■  mouih 
•-.  '  t!irr> 


once  transported  to  the  moon,  not  to  rr    ■ 
moral  purpose  ;  and  that  he  once  takcj 
of  the  world,  and  in  reference  to  his  title,  r 
explanation  of  the  zodiacal  system.     [B.  xi. 
meaning  to  divide  his  poem  into  twelve  b 
eacli  with  a  name  of  tlic  celestial  siTJi?  :  jv. 
less  affectation  and  inconsistency-. 
of  his  histor>'  with  the  names  of  tl:i 
pedantic  a  title  is  not  totally  without  a  ■ 
at  Stcllada,  or  Stellata,  a  province  of  \ 
calls  liimsclf  Marcellus  Palingeniu 

This  poem  is  a  general  satire  c  : 
malevolence  ;  and  with  more  of  the  sol 
petulance  of  the  satirist.     Much  of  the 
legorical  personages  and  advcnttires,     '  i 
but  there  is  a  mediocrity  in  the  rcrsl. 
tions  often  discover  more  quickness  of . 

»  A: 

•  ll  -.u 
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Yet 
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flection,  than  solidity  of  judgment.  Having  started  a  topic,  he  pursues 
it  through  all  its  possible  aflinitics,  and  deviates  into  the  most  distant 
and  unnecessary  digressions.  Yet  there  is  a  facility  in  his  manner, 
which  is  not  always  unplcasing :  nor  is  the  general  conduct  of  the 
work  void  of  art  and  method.  lie  moralises  with  a  boldness  and  a 
liberality  of  sentiment,  which  were  then  unusual ;  and  his  mr..\ims  and 
strictures  are  sometimes  tinctured  with  a  5]>irit  of  libertinism,  which, 
without  exposing  the  opinions,  must  have  offended  the  gr.ivity,  of  the 
more  orthodox  ecclesiastics.  He  fancies  that  a  confident  philosopher, 
who  rashly  presumes  to  scrutinise  the  remote  mysteries  of  nature,  is 
shewn  in  heaven  like  an  ape,  for  the  public  diversion  of  the  gods.  A 
thought  evidently  borrowed  by  Pope.  Although  he  submits  his  pcr- 
furmancc  to  the  sentence  of  the  church,  he  treats  the  authority  of  the 
popes,  and  the  voluptuous  lives  of  the  monks,  with  the  severest  acri- 
mony. It  was  the  last  circumstance  tlmt  chiefly  contributed  to  give 
this  poem  almost  the  rank  of  a  classic  in  the  reformed  countries,  and 
]>robably  produced  an  early  English  translation.  After  his  death,  he 
was  pronounced  an  heretic ;  and  his  body  was  taken  up,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  A  measure  which  only  contributed  to  spread  his 
book,  and  disseminate  his  doctrines. 

Coogc  seems  chiefly  to  have  excelled  in  rendering  the  descriptive 
and  flowery  passages  of  this  moral  Zuui.vc  He  thus  describes  the 
Spring. 

The  earth  againc  doth  florlshc  grccnc, 

The  trees  rcpaire  their  sjiringe  ; 
With  picasaunt  notes  the  nightingale 

IJcgmneth  new  to  sing. 
\Vitli  flowers  fresh  their  hc.ids  bodccirt. 

The  Fairies  dance  in  Aelde  : 
And  wanton  songes  in  mossyc  dennes 

The  Drids  and  Satirs  yielde. 
The  wynged  Cupide  fast  doth  cast 

His  dartes  of  gold  y framed,  &c.   [U.   ii.  Taurijs. 
Signat.  U.  iij.] 

There  is  some  poetic  imagination  in  Saoitt.\rius,  or  the  ninth 
book,  where  a  divine  mystagogtie  opens  to  the  poet's  eyes  an  unknown 
region  of  infernal  kings  and  inhabitants.  But  this  is  an  imit.-ition  of 
Dante.  As  a  specimen  of  the  transKition,  and  of  the  author's  fancy, 
I  will  transcribe  some  of  this  imagery. 

Now  open  wydc  your  springs,  and  playne 

Your  caucs  abrode  displaye. 
You  sisters  of  Parnassus  hyll 

Ucset  about  with  b.nyc  ! 
And  vnto  mc,  for  necdc  it  is, 

A  hundred  tongues  in  verse 
Scndc  out,  that  I  these  ayric  king! 
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It  must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  a  perspicuity  and  a  freedom  in 
Googc's  versification.  But  this  metre  of  Stcmliold  and  Hopkins 
impoverished  three  parts  of  the  poetry  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 
A  hermit  is  thus  described,  who  aftenvards  proves  to  be  sir 
Epicure,  in  a  part  of  the  poem  which  has  been  copied  by  sir 
David  Lyndescy. 

His  hoary  beard  with  siluer  hearcs 
His  middle  fully  rought ;  [reached] 

His  skin  was  white,  and  10)^011  face : 
Of  diucrs  colours  wrought, 

A  flowry  garland  gay  he  ware 

About  his  semely  heare,  &c.  [  Lib.  iii.  Ej.] 

The  'seventh  book,  in  which  the  poet  looks  down  upon  the  world, 
with  its  various  occupations,  follies,  and  vices,  is  opened  with  these 
ncr\-ous  and  elegant  stanzas. 

My  Muse  aloft !  raise  vp  thyself, 

And  vsc  a  better  flite : 
Mount  vp  on  hie,  and  think  it  scorn 

Of  base  affayrcs  to  write. 
More  great  rcnounc,  and  glory  more, 

In  hautye  matter  lyes  : 
View  thou  the  gods,  and  take  thy  course 

Aboue  the  starrye  skies : 
Where  spring-time  lasts  for  euermore. 

Where  peace  doth  neuer  ^uayle ; 
Where  Sunne  doth  shyne  contmuallye, 

Where  light  doth  ncucr  faylc. 
Clowd-causcr  southwinde  none  there  is, 

No  boystrous  Dorcas  blowcs  ; 
But  myldcr  breathes  the  western  breeze 

Where  sweet  ambrosia  growes. 
Take  thou  this  way,  and  yet  sometimes 

Downe  falling  fast  from  hye, 
Nowe  vp,  nowc  downe,  with  sundry  sort 

Of  gates  alofte  go  flye. 
And  as  some  hawty  place  he  seekes 

That  coucts  farrc  to  see. 
So  vp  to  Jouc,  past  starres  to  clyme, 

Is  ncidcfull  nowe  for  thee. 
There  shall  thou,  from  the  towry  top 

Of  cr}-stall-colour'd  skie. 
The  plot  of  all  the  world  bcholde 

With  vicwe  of  pcrfit  eye.  [  Signat.  N  j.] 

One  cannot  but  remark,  that  the  conduct  and  machinery  of  the  old 
visionary  poem  is  commonly  the  same.  A  rural  scene,  generally  a 
wilderness  is  supposed.  An  imaginary  being  of  consummate  wisdom, 
a  hermit,  a  goddess,  or  an  angel,  appears  ;  and  having  purged. the  poet's 
eye  with  a  few  drops  of  some  celestial  elixir,  conducts  him  to  the  top 
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'  More  papists  be  made  by  your  incrr>'  bookcs  of  Italy,  than  by  your 
'  earnest  bookes  of  Louain'. — When  the  busic  and  open  papists  could 
'  not,  by  their  contentious  bookes,  tume  men  in  Englande  faste  inough 
'  from  troth  and  right  iudgcmente  in  doctrine,  then  the  suttic  and 
'  secret  papists  at  home  procured  bawdic  bookes  to  be  translated  out 
'  of  the  Italian  toong,  whereby  ouermanyyongwillcs  and  witts,  allured 
'  to  wantonncs,  doe  now  boldly  contemne  all  scuere  bookes  that  sound 
'  to  honestic  and  godlines.  In  our  forefathers  time,  when  papistrie,  as 
'  a  standing  poole,  couercd  and  ouerflowed  all  Kngland,  few  bookes 
'  were  red  in  our  toong,  sauyng  certaync  Bookes  of  Cbiualrie,  as  they 
'  sayd  for  pastime  and  pleasure,  which,  as  some  say,  were  made  in 
'  monasteries  by  idle  monkes  or  wanton  chanons  :  as  one  for  example, 
'  More  Arthur,  the  whole  pleasure  of  which  bookc  standcth  in  two 
'  spccyall  poyntes,  in  open  mans  slnghter  and  bolde  bawdrie  :  in  which 

•  bookc  those  be  counted  the  noblest  knights  that  doe  kill  most  men 
'  without  any  quarrcll,  and  commit  fowlcst  aduoulteries  by  sutlcst 
'  shifts  :  as,  syr  Launcclotc  with  the  wife  of  king  Arthure  his  maistcr : 
'  syr  Tristram  with  the  wife  of  king  Mark  his  vnde  :  syr  Lamerocke 
'  with  the  wife  of  king  Lote  that  was  his  own  auntc.  This  is  good 
'  stuffc  for  wise  men  to  laughe  at.  or  honest  men  to  take  pleasure 
'  at.     Yet  I  knowc  when  God's  Dible  was  banished  tiic   court,  and 

•  MoRTE  Arthur  rcceaued  into  the  princes  chamber.  What  toyes 
'  rtic  dayly  reading  of  such  a  bookc  may  worke  in  the  will  of  a  yong 
'  icntlcmnn,  or  a  yong  maidc,  that  liucth  wcthcly  and  idL-ly,  wise  men 
'  can  iudge,  and  honest  men  doc  pictie.  ;Vnd  yet  ten  Mortk  Arthures 
'  doe  not  the  tenth  part  so  much  hannc,  as  one  of  these  bookes  made 
'  in  Italic,  and  translated  in  England.  They  open,  not  fond  and 
'common  ways  to  \icc,  but  such  sutilc,  cutuiinj;,  new  and  diucrsc 

•  shifis,  to  carry  yong  willes  to  vanitic  and  yong  w;Uc3  to  mischicfe,  to 

•  tc.iclic  old  bawdcs  new  schoole  pointcs,  as  the  simple  head  of  an 
'  lln^lishnian  is  not  h.ibic  to  inucnt,  nor  neucr  was  heard  of  in  England 

before,  yea  when  papi:>tric  oucrllowed  all.  Sufi'cr  these  bookes  to  be 
read,  and  they  shall  soon  displace  all  boukes  of  godly  learning.  For 
they,  carrying  the  will  tu  v.-initic,  and  m.irring  good  manners,  shall 
easily  corrupt  the  niinde  with  ill  opinions,  and  fiilse  judgment  in 
doctrine:  first  to  thinke  ill  of  all  true  roli.;ion,  and  at  last,  to  thinkc 
nothing  of  God  himsc'fc,  one  speciall  poynt  that  is  to  be  learned  in 
Italic  and  Italian  bookes.  And  th.it  which  is  most  to  be  lamented, 
and  therefore  more  needfiill  to  be  looked  to,  the.-e  be  more  of  these 
vngracious  bookes  set  out  in  print  within  these  fcwe  nioneihs,  llian 
hauc  been  scene  in  England  many  score  yeares  before.  And  because 
our  Enghshmen  made  Italians  cannot  hurt  but  c^it.iine  perooas,  and 

>  Scriout  bxi'o  In  illviniiy,  wr:i:.n  l.y  thcyij^tu.    Tli;  .:...'./  jf  «_::.<•.  ;r-LJ  U.;iJoi5y 
flourished  at  ihc  unircniiy  vf  l.ouva  j>. 
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Several  tales  of  Boccacc's  Decameron  were  now  translated  into 
English  rhymes.  The  celebrated  story  of  the  friendship  ofTiTUS 
AND  GE.SIPPUS  was  rendered  by  Edward  Lewicke,  a  name  not 
known  in  the  catalogue  of  Knglish  poets,  in  1 562.  The  title  is  for- 
gotten with  the  translator.  '  The  most  wonderful  and  plcasaunt  his- 
'  tory  of  Titus  and  Gisippus,  whereby  is  fully  declared  the  figure  of 
'  perfect  frendshyp  drawcn  into  English  metre  by  Edwardc  Lewicke. 
*  Anno  1 562.     For  Thomas  Hacket'.' 

It  is  not  suspected,  th.nt  those  affecting  stories,  the  CVMON  AND 
iPHKJtMA,  and  the  Theodore  and  Honoria,  of  Boccace,  so  beau- 
tifully paraphrased  by  Drydcn,  appeared  in  English  verse,  early  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

Theoik>re  and  Hunuria  was  translated,  in  1569,  by  doctor 
Christopher  Tye,  the  musician,  already  mentioned  as  a  voluminous 
versifier  of  scripture  in  the  reign  of  Edward  \'I.  The  names  of  the 
lovers  are  disguised,  in  the  following  title,  '  A  notable  historye  of 
'  Nastagio  and  Trauersari,  no  less  piticfull  than  pleasaunt,  translated 
I  *out  of  Italian  into  English  verse  by  C.  T.  Imprinted  at  London  in 
g  *  Poules  churchyarde,  by  Thomas  I'urefoote  dwelling  at  the  signe  of 
^  *  the  Lucrece.  Anno.  1 5(>9'.'  Tye  has  unluckily  applied  to  this  talc,  the 
J  same  stanza  which  he  used  in  transLiting  the  Aci.s  oF  THE  Al'OSTLES. 
I    The  knight  of  hell  pursuing  the  lady,  is  thus  described. 

I                             He  sawe  approche  with  swifte  fixite 
I                                  The  place  where  he  did  stave, 
•                             A  dame,  with  scattered  hean-s  vntrussde, 
Bertft  of  her  arraye. 

,  Besides  all  this,  two  innstiffes  great 

Both  lierce  and  full  he  sawc. 
That  fiercely  pinclule  her  by  the  tiankc 
With  grcedic  rauening  mawc. 

And  eke  a  Knijjht,  of  colour  swarthe, 

He  sawc  beliindc  her  backe. 
Came  pricking;  after,  flinging  forthe 

Vpon  a  coiirsiT  blacke: 

With  ga'itKe  thutning  cuuntcnaunce, 

With  annyng  sworde  in  hande  ; 
His  l(M>ke  wdld  in.ike  one  foare,  his  eyes 

Were  like  a  tiery  brande,  &c.    [Sir.NAT.  A.  v.] 

About  the  same  time  appeared  the  tale  of  CVMON  and  Iphi- 
UENIA,  •  A  ple.isaunt  and  deJightfuU  History  of  Galesus,  Cymon.  and 
•  Iphigeni:),  describing  the  ficklenesse  of  fortune  in  love.  Translated 
•outof  li.dian  into  Englishe  verse  by  T.  C.  gentleman.     Printed  by 

1  In  iann%     AH  cak-     *  Fimi*  ^«.>/  E-twsrJ  Lrwick.'    There  »  emereit,  in  i^7:\  widi 
H.  Binneman.  '  The  pelifiill  hi.i.iry  of  ij  l..»yas  ll^tuni.'  Rciil«Tii.  Sr»ii  >s.  A  f>.l.  >o«.  h. 
9  In  umi}   Bl   l^elL     In  Out  ycAT  Purf-jol  ha\  licence  to  print  *  the  Ui.%t-srf  .3I  '^^onxv^A^ 
,  The  «m«  book.  R»ui»Tii  Staiion.  A  UA.  iSj. 


n 

unliiTi 
ItiXjl 

I 


*  bcwailins  tlic  unliiii 
'  Ihc  lute  or  viol  lij 
late  to  Itavc  bci 
piece,  not  mcnti( 
vogue  before  or 
It  is  not  at  all 
forgotten  ami  obiulct 
Drydcn  they  were  i 
goon  after  tlie  rcitori 
cicnt  ;u. 

as  not  '■     ,  1' 

in  some  ul  tlic  rliy 

II  iniKl  noi  111-  fir:J 

Vi- 
pi, 

Ciit i.-..^^  .,  ..■■'■  .■\ 

arc  of  his  own  invcnij 
fully,  by  many  of  his 
author  of  Lli  ClKMoj 
spiiii,  and  others.  El 
the  profoumlcst  rcflcCl 
w.i  ,    ■    i 

th  t 

or  iliL'titli.-  ui  Cc-Iplit^;^ 

III  Buiton's  Mi;la 
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•ions  in  which  our  ancestors  passed  their  winter  evenings.  They  were 
not  totally  inelegant  or  irrational  One  of  them  was  to  read  Coccace's 
novels  aloud.  '  The  ordinary  recreations  which  wehauc  in  winter,  are 
'  cardes,  tables  and  dice,  shoucl-board,  chcssc-play,  the  philosopher's 
'  game,  small  trunkcs,  billi.irdes,  musickc,  maskcs,  sinking,  dancing, 
'  vle-garaes',  catches,  purposes,  questions :  merry  talcs  of  errant- 
'  knights,  kings,  quccncs,  loucrs,  lords,  ladies,  giants,  dwarfcs,  thieves, 
'  fayrics,  Boccace's  Noi:F.Li,rs,  and  the  rest'.' 

The  late  ingenious  and  industrious  editors  of  Sh-ikespcarc  have 
revived  an  ancient  metrical  paraphrase,  by  Arthur  Brooke,  of  Ban- 
dcUos  history  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  ' The  Tragicai.l  Hvstorv  of 
'  ROHEU  j  AXD  Juliet  :  Contayning  in  it  a  rare  example  of  true  Con- 
'  stancic,  with  the  subtill  Counsels  and  practises  of  an  old  fryer  and 
'  tlier  ill  event.  Imprinted  at  London  in  Flccte  streetc  within  Temple 
'  Barrc  at  t!ic  signe  of  the  hand  and  starre  by  Richard  Tottill  the  xix 
'day  of  November.  Ann.  Dom.  1 562V  It  is  evident  from  a  coinci- 
dence of  absurdities  and  an  identity  of  phraseology,  that  this  was 
Shakespeare's  ori„'iii.il,  and  not  the  meagre  outline  which  appears  in 
Painter.  Among  the  copies  delivered  by  Tottel  the  printer  to  the  sta- 
tioners of  Londiin,  in  ijSi,  is  a  /'('ti/!v  culled  Rdmeu  AXD  Jui.ETTA. 
[KECiaTR.  n.  fol..  193.  a.]  Hut  I  believe  there  were  two  dil'fereut  trans- 
lations in  verse.  It  must  be  remembered  here,  that  the  original  writer 
of  this  st..r>'  was  I-ui.;i  da  I'orto,  a  gentleman  of  Veron.i,  who  died  in 
IjHij.  Mis  nairatiko  appeared  at  Venice  in  1535,  under  the  title  of 
L\  (ill'I.lK'rrA,  aiul  v. as  soon  afterwards  adopted  by  Bandello. 
Shakeipc.ire,  misled  by  the  English  poem,  missed  the  opportunity  of 
in:rtKl',:<.ing  a  mo,!  afKcting  scene  by  the  natural  and  obvious  conclu- 
sion of  the  stor>'  In  Luigi's  novel,  Juliet  awakes  from  her  trance  in 
the  tomb  before  the  death  of  Romeo.  From  Turbcr\'ille's  poems 
printid  in  1 567,  we  learn,  that  Arthur  Brooke  was  drowned  in  Itis 
pa.-.„<..;e  to  Ncwhaven,  and  that  he  was  the  author  of  this  translation, 
which  w.ts  the  distinguislied  proof  of  his  excellent  poetical  abilities. 

Apollo  lent  him  lute  for  solace  sake. 
To  sound  his  verse  by  touch  of  stately  string ; 
And  of  the  neuer  f.iJing  kiyc  did  make 
A  Liurell  crowne,  al»iit  his  browes  to  clingc, 

In  proofe  that  he  for  njyter  did  exccll, 
As  may  be  iiulge  by  Iiilwt  and  her  MtiU ; 
Fi.r  ihcr  he  sliewde  his  cunning  (ussing  well 
When  he  the  t.du  to  English  did  translate.— 

>  Cliri^tnui  Rimn.    S«c  « lut  n  uij  abore  of  Ulb,  in  our  freonluif  pagtk 

*r.  11. 1. 3  fag.  sjacilit  M   I'.ji  ,  ,f     »     . 

•  ViiUer  i*liicli>car  ueiiicfcil  in  ine  rrciMcrof  the  Sunioocf%    '  RecevyJ  of  Mr.  T.^lllo 

•for  hnlii.cn««  fiv  p/yniiDce  oflh.-  1  r.i,;Kall  hiuory  if  the  Rouli  sanuJi  1.11  ■  i  «itn  >«i- 

'n'-Ctcv'  krcKTR.  A.  fui  j»o   jL     ll  ii  a.;aiD  cntereU  in  thne  RCjii^lm  lt»  l<c  [Ttntci!,  vu;. 

Fci .  1$.  isSa.  furTottcL    And  Au^  j.  ii9&  ns  «  wiw  MUt,  fat  £<l«anl  White.  Kn.i*T«. 

CfcLubbt 


1 


The  cnthusuist 
Brof>ltc's  prieir)' 
author  to  whom 
v/c  have  all  wcpL- 
than  thnt  be  tratiitlatc 
iuniiru  places  ef, 
Lomlcin  in  1 563. 
Thomas  IJrooke 
Appears,  that  IH 
year  1563'.  Jiiliei 
in  1577.  Hugli  Jacksot 
'and  Juliet.'  [Oct.  i 
Brooke's  stor>'  disguisi 

Dishop  TAiutcr,  1  ih 
accurate  Thomas  BakI 
sioD  of  the  NovEi.i^ 
obscenities  of  Uoccac« 
W.  \V.  Had  1  sccti 
Tanner's  librarj-  in  vail 
Jiow  far  it  accaiiimods 
of  Rdmeo  and  J 
the  initials  W. 
JiNGLANI)',  who 
refiners  of  our  langu: 
be  one  of  tliose  by 
'and  gorgeously  invc 
'  menls,'  [Kol.  28a 
Plautus  ;  and  wrote  a 
style  of  the  adventures^ 
lord  Hunsdon.  cnlitli 
'  with  varietie  of  pleasi 
'  argument.  Newly 
'  Warner.     At    Lond< 

>  Kol.  i4>  b.  ^^^.  a.  Efila/l 
•  Pkinc  *  Some  mrn  lu-fcl4 
•II"'  ^''  ^v  w    1:, 

I  rri  I 

•A  I  .. 

■will  I, 

Kt.  ; 

thii  I 

*yi"  ■•■  ■  ■'     4 

Reader,  he  ^avs,  '  i>ne  in  fienni 
'  grauc  the  grx^AK  now  gruwctll^ 


rnnoda 

'11 

o  ^n 

langu  aj 
:by^ 
I  invcs 
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ner  in  his  Albion's  England,  commonly  supposed  to  be  first 
\l  in   I  jll',  says,  '  Written  liauc   I  aln.-iJy  in  I'rusc,  allowed  of 
c,  jnii  now  olTcr  I  V'crsc,  uttcndin^  indilTorcnt  rrtuvr'.-s.' 
1 5<;S  Wits  published,  as  it  seems, '  A  fync  Til ;  '    I 

<AJ.T  ANl>  IXTINDV.'     It  is  nnnc-xcd  to  Tlic  - 

ISTF.K,  contcyi.  intxnjjc  the  italy.in  tongiiiH.' 

ong  Tfcor^'c  ' .  i  ■,  primed  in   1 576,  is  the  Tale 

etdinnndo  Jcronirai,  or  'The  pU-,isant  f.ible  of  Ferdtn.>ndo  Icri>- 
■I  >  -onorA  do  Valasco,  trjiuslated  out  of  ihv   Italian  ridin 
■llo,'    Mucti  poetry  is  interwoven  in  ihc  nitrmtivc.    No 
:  till.  iiiMiiMiu  of  Gatcoixnc,  will  it  be  foreign  to  tli«  present  (lurpos 
Ito  add  here,  that  in  the  year  1566,  he  transhttcd  odc  of  Arioflo's 
[comedies  called  .Sun-osm,  which  was  acted  the  same  year  at  Gr.i>'s- 
Thc  litic   is,   'SvpFosKS.     A   coracdie   written   In   die    Ii.iIi.im 
i  i.dby  (Jc-r.  ,  .       . 

i.  tS<-><x'     i'  I 

CTbib  coiiit.<ly  w.i>  tiisl  wiiUcn  in  pmsc  l>>°  Ariusll,  and  a/u'cw.irds 
Ireducrd  into  rliynic.  tiascoi^jni-'s  trnn-jlitinn  is  in  prose.  Th':  tli:i- 
llogue  is  siippnrtcd  with  mucli  I  has  ofl<  I 

Sodcm  coiHiTsnlion.     As  '    ■  :itst  whu  c-  n 

ttage  3.  stor)'  fruin  kluripidcs,  so  in  tins  play  Ito  is  the  lirst  thai 
luced  an  l!ln>;lisli  comedy  in  prose.  By  the  way,  the  quaint  name 
t'etrudiio.  and  the  incident  of  the  master  and  servant  chanK'";; 
ts  and  characters,  and  pcrsu-idinj;  the  Seen--"  •  ■  ■..  r-...^  ii.-  'lie 
tr,  by  fri;;hlenini;  him  with  tlic  hazard  of  his  t:  1 

ara  against  the  commands  of  go^-cmmeni.  k.ji  KinMLriuu  iiii» 
'  Taming  op  the  Shrkw,     1  doubt  ooi,  however,  that  there  was 
Italian  no>'cl  on  the  subject.     Krum  this  play  also  th< 
PC  anil  character  of  Hoctur  Uodipoll  seems  to  have  ,, 
Inuna".     llut  to  return. 
.Sh.ilcospc.-ire's  Much   AOO  ABOtrr  NoTHINr,,  Beatrice  s<i»pects 
i  shall  be  told  she  h.id  'hcrgnod  wit  out  of  i1  r 

II.K.S.'     I  Act  ii.     Sc  i.  I     A  translation  nf  I  > 

liVKLl-CS,  printed  at   Taris  before  the  \ 

written  by  some  of  the  royal  family  01    :  u 

1  the  lulianc,  was  licenced  to  be  printed  by  John  Waly,  lit  IS]7> 


Bv  iiiM,  hAlh  ItofTDwaJmiT 
tit    .iP'T   'nd'-ndr  1    tr. 


|<K»1  by  T.  Onrin.  «*iv   IIL  t«it.     IImi  ii  a>  aucfml  |4 TfunnM  T 


1:. 
Km.  7-  >«9i 


.  blAIIi.'.S.  L.  Ki. 


Thoraas  Randolph,  H 
collection,  which  is  dj 
•TRAOicAt.  Talks, 
'out  of  snndric  Italian 

AJMOng  Mr.  01d> 
knight",'  translated  fr< 
here  to  suppose  that 
means  a  knight  of  Bi 
mistake,  arising  fromj 
Fr  !i  into  an 

in  i  Ml  Liii 

fusion,  iuiJ  a  proof  of  ii 
transUtion  of  tlie  ronl| 
'  fabulnnim  artificem  si 
'  regni  civctn,  cujus  est 
'  scriptus,  atque  anno  I 

*  HIC  ALIORUM  TALIA: 

•ex  Anglica  in  Lusiu 
'anno,  1460,  transtulin 
'falnilous  adventures, 
'who  wrote  a  book  (A 
•printed  in  folio  at  V( 
•practice  common  to 

*  book  from  English  in 

1  RaciSTB.  Station.  A.  foL 
•  There  Uin  entry  to  R.   M 

*  Kn'AVB   ncM'lyc  sett  fourlli,  ^ 
'  companie,  with  Kuir's  Mun 
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*  langiiajjc.*  The  hero  is  a  gentleman  of  Brcta jne,  and  the  book  was 
first  written  in  the  language  of  that  country,  i  t.-.ke  tliis  opportunity 
of  observing,  that  these  mistakes  of  RnglanJ  for  lirittaiiy,  tend  to  con- 
firm my  hypothesis,  that  Cretagnc,  or  Armorica,  was  anciently  a 
copious  source  of  romance:  an  hypothesis,  which  I  have  the  happiness 
to  find  was  the  opinion  of  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  M.  La  Cro7e, 
as  I  am  but  just  now  informed  from  an  entertaining  little  work,  Histcire 
tie  la  vie  el  dcs  ouvnigcs  de  Monsieur  La  Croze,  printed  by  M.  Jordan 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1741'.  La  Croze's  words,  which  he  dictated  to  a 
friend,  are  thcsa    'Tousles  Romans  ie  Chevalerie  doivcnt  Icur 

*  origin  a  la  Ukktacjne,  ct  au  pays  dc  Galles  [Wales]  dont  notrc  Brc- 

*  tagne  est  sortie.    Lc  Roman  u'Amadis  de  Gal'LE  commence  par  un 

*  Garinter  roi  dc  la  Pltite  Uretagne,  de  \a  roguemta  liretonne,  ox. 
'  ce  roi  fut  aycul  matcrncl  d'Amadis.  Je  nc  dis  ricn  ici  dc  Lan'celot 
*DU  Lac,  ct  dc  plubicurs  autres  qui  sont  tous  Britons.  Jc  n'cn  cx- 
'ccptc  point  Ie  Roman  de  Tercei-orest,  dont  j'ai  \ti  un  trcs-bcau 
'manuscrit  en  velin  dans  la  bibliothoque  du  roi  de  France. — II  y  a  un 
'fort  bc-lle  I'roface  sur  rori;;inc  dc  notre  Bret-xune  ARMoRini'E. — .Si 
'  ma  santc  Ic comportoit,  jo  ni'ctcndrois davant.ige  el  je  iM)uri<)is  fournir 

*  un  .Supplement  assez  amusant  au  Traitc  du  docte  Al.  Iluct  sur  L'Uri- 

'CINEDES  RO.MANS'.' 

I  know  not  from  what  Italian  fabler  the  little  romance  cillcd  the 
Banishment  of  Cui'ID,  tvas  taken.  It  is  said  to  have boen  translated 
out  of  Italian  into  Kn^Iish  by  Thomas  llcdly,  in  15S7'.  I  conceive 
also, '  The  fearfull  fantyscs  of  the  P'lorcntyne  Cowpcr,'  to  be  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Italian*. 

Nor  do  I  know  with  what  propriety  the  romance  of  AltRFMO  AND 
Isabella,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Scotland,  may  be  mcnciuned 
here.  But  it  was  printed  in  1586,  in  one  volume,  in  Italian,  French, 
and  English*.  And  again,  in  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  Knglish, 
inijSS".  I  was  informed  by  the  late  Mr.  ColHns  of  Chichester,  tliat 
Shakespeare's  Tempest,  for  which  no  origin  is  yet  assigned,  was  funned 
on  this  favorite  romance.  But  although  this  information  has  not 
proved  true  on  examination,  an  useful  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from 

1  Oia  FnuKQO  Chaoi:u!<>a,  1  jna 

'  Paj.  :\%  Mq.  See  Cr..^ imUra  IIkt.  Pobl  Vi'Lr.A».  I. T.  di.  x.  i.  4.  'Tlic lli'tnrjr* 
*iii  Iwtic  ItfillAine  liiucr*,'  t!iat  i»  »/  lir.uany,  i*  eii:crerf  \^>  ChwIcwMxl.  Jan;  MRn  Rri.isTR. 
Si  ATl.iS.  II.  fuL  l;A  K  A|;aui,  'I'Kilivasattdcr  ar^J  KUinira  the  fa>Teljtflye  ul  Ilrylayiic*  tc 
Puifoot,  AiiK.  19.  I  sgS.  RuiisriL  C  M.  40.  h.  Our  \k.a/,  Anhur  wa>  ximeiime*  called  Aiibur 
of  l.tllle  llniuyDe,  and  ilicre  is  a  njinAji«:e  with  that  title,  re|ir.nte<l  in  thof. 

*  lionil.  Fur  'I'hoinat  MarOie,  tjmo.  It  isunoag  SampMm  AiKleley'i  coptev,  asa  ftvaicr 
(nni,  ■}!■>  Rn^uTi.  .SrATitix.  a  foL  iS&a. 

*  LacTiiced  in  1567.  Jta&uTtt.  Statiwk.  A.  foL  164.  fa>.  Thcfc  n  an  editioo  in  1599.  RL  Lett, 
tra  Puf(>K<L 

*|jeeiic«>l  to  E.  White,  Aof.  1.  i<8<l  RHCitra.  Statioii.  D.  (dL  sn^  b.  I  have  '  L'llis. 
'mRllu'Ai-KRUA  KT  |SA^BLL  \  en  lulien  et  Francoi»e,*  pnntedat  Lyoot  by  G.  R>--iiiUe,  in  1  ^5j. 
•tmu.  Anneied  ii  La  I>ririiii!ii,  bv  ilw  author  of  the  niniaacc,  as  I  apinchcntl,  Lena. 
ISal^lisla  AlLicni,  in  Italian  anU  FreiKh. 

*  Ltceocni  le  Acfai.  Nor.  a».  1511.  Kacisra.  8.  fol.  *j7.  a. 


SttAKESPKA 

,  that  Shakespwf 

Dvcl,  at  I 

carchctl  1 

ut  his  memory  ini 

ivti  mc  the  n.'mic  I 
Ctrcuinsliiiicc,   whi 

hnractcr  of  I  he  ro 
chemical  ticcruitidfl 
mU  and  perform 
dealers  in  lite  occu 

\ureIio,  or  Orclio, ' 
production   and   niulti] 

Jchcniy.    Tn! 
^n  (hat  "inrt  o( 


ifcctcd  tins  SLJeii 

To  this  hciid  tw 

l>cforc  1600,  of  tales 

IS  well  as  Italian  authd 

ccommcndcd  by  the  a 

[vailed.     1  will  mcntiom 

In  point  of  selection 
l-tif  this  kind  is  Fcnton'j^ 
['TRAGICALI.  DiSCOUKj 
[ '  fraie  Fenton,  no  less  p 
f'  to  al  degrees  that  talc 
I*  Afon   heur  viendrti, 

'  sainct  Dunslons  Chuf 

iThiscditionncvcrwasa 

iThe  dedication  is  datc< 

\xo  the  Lady  Mary  Sydj 

this  of  reading.     He  sa 

'  recordes  are  habic  to  ; 

y  chaste,  trcatyngc  oftli* 

I'HVSTORIES,  of  no   Ics 

'  the  tnoste  of  thc)TTi  wcr 

the  rccuinmcndatory  po 

'  In4to,  Bl.  I«tt.  C'jnI.  61a' 
RwifjTj!.  Statton.  a  fol.  156, 


>T»f.t 

•  n 

)ti«  illuMriiit 

•irlfl 

nnd  wand 

ilicrne.  and 

■  Oil  > 

>*  «  >. 

vvY.M..B^1 

rene ' 

The 
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I  lavishes  much  praise  on  Featoci's  furioiujylt^  which  oa<eW/fi%mt 


LKi.'iiUiiiUi.  lion 

fiNovve  men  o(  : 

And  tell  ihe  i 

Discoiirso  of  ^ 

Of  louyngf  Uilj'. 


■fi  f.iici  th.1t  Inyc 


'NX! 


uLi  kiiLWC : 


n.ijiic's  ii  -.jis,  liu-;  r  (KMirici,  .iiid  dcidly  cares,  ( 
Most  of  the  stories  arc  on  Italian  subjects,  and  many  from  [tandello, 
who  w:is  soon  translated  into  French.     The  last  IaIc,  the  Penance  of 
Don  Diego  on  the  Tyrcnnn  mountains  for  the  love  of  Cimivm  la 
blonde,  containing  some  metrical  inscriptions,  is  in  Don  '  ad 

was  versified  in  the  octave  stanza  apparently  from  Fen;-  ,  ..v- 
caiion,  by  R.  L.  in  1596,  at  the  end  of  a  set  of  sonnets  caUcd 
D1F.1.LA'. 

Fenton  was  a  translator  of  other  books  from  the  roo<lcro  languages. 

He  translated  into  English  tlie  twenty  books  of  Cuicciardin's  History 

of  Italy,  which  he  dedicated  to  queen  Klizabcth  from  his  apartment 

near  the  Tower,  Jan.   1578*.     The  predominating  love  of  narrative, 

more  especially  when  the  exploits  of  a  favorttc  nation  were  the  subject, 

rendered  this  book  very  popular;  and  ic  came  rcc")  '    1  to  the 

public  by  a  title  page  which  promised  almost  the  c;  it  of  a 

romance, 'The  Historic  of  Guiccardin,  coil  1' Italic, 

•and   other  partes,  continued  for  many  kings 

^,  together  with  the  -  'o 

kcs,  iS'c.     Kftliiofvl  I',  .  ■•« 

tii  llii->  biiwk  y, 

•ic  he  sa)"*, '  t.v  r 

lie,  and  Ari<isto's  golden  Cantos,  growc  out  of  TCtjuest, 

•^i  of  Peinbrookc's  Arcadia  is  not  grecne  enough  for  .; 

but  they  must  hauc  Greene's  Arcadia,  &cV    Among  hi* 
.lUo,  the  G<5t.i)i:M  EriSTi-Es  of  Antonio  de  rnrvir--.  rhc 
sccieiHry  ..f  cji.irlcs  V.,  and  now  a  favorite  author,  nddre  iic 

Buntcss  of  iJxi'ord,  from  his  chamber  at  the  Dominican  or  u s ..  ..us, 

I  apprehend  him  to  be  tl»e  same  sir  Jeffrey  Fcnion, 

A.  r<>t.  140.  ti.   TtKic  ti 


i.^e. 


f-'V    Tkmi  wtra  cxjKt  oUiuum,  ia  t^/tt. 


.-iilat«(S  \rt  Edward  HcTiovn  rn 

'        1    ■       I'll  It 


J^hn  Fort'-'sctir  esq.,  kee) 
Tf  ■  —Li  ft 

'}■■  ■.,   -.■.mi-Ji 

Italian,  thence  into  Frcnc 
lastly  from  French  into  E 
seem  to  have  originally  n 

Stats/^w.A*  fol  191.  «,  Hicre* 
'Ccfilaittc  Mcrc[e5  and  wotidetsof 
Binn^nuLs,  Fuller.  'Wnnf  if.  iL  31 
1  Wftre»  1117.  There  14  An  vld  A 
4  tiocncctl  to  llugli  JackjiOiit  Ji 
Men  «  wark  by  Tar ]«ioA  the  pJay« 
'TMCriCALt  TffPATiHHs  comeyob 
'iitdverw,*    IM.  ^^5.  ft* 

U  JkfUC'Wl  with  W-  Jones  in  i^tiv  i. 
SrAiiiiH.  A.  fol.  *>v  b-  Ajjain  wi 
te  ihis  ia  tbe  *  Pai»a*j''>H  of  iilcoMi 
'  tByni]>'jr«  a  ttStout^  vf  a  noiila  ky 
ru'id.  rc'l  7.  Ap 

*  Aini>i^S  rniiny  othem  that  mij^Tii 
'A  MftUifAMiTi  or  A^inmvi*.  H 
B4  L«Et,  TiiU  piecfl  Jim  never  yc 
to  Lady  Uu:7,r>'IL  And  PJx-'^,1[^Q  to  the 
bcfwe  ift-iilii  M-  Cavendiih,  he  foiim 
JcfuJls  of  SfiTictuni ;  and  that  he  t 
Maficlbfii.  Mmfiy  sorstictj  and  mft 
said  to  he  jtt  Im^iatian  of  Dolce  the 
waJls  Df  the  chimber  of  ^nce  Pro 
'Grtec**  ti:t  TLTtli  wiih  th^ir  «eut 
The  arch  of  ilit  bed  i*  of  ebonic  « 
maji*«  life  ri^ii;)  tTifaticy  to  old  a^.  ; 
eac[le«  in  much  more  iuniptui>us»  0 
blutlili^ig  (SlI  the  ftuddeni  iiiiTu«oTi  ©f  > 
*coiitiifi;i   (1(ffir  ownc  secret  jdcxsitiT 

* '^  ^1  ■--  ".t'-iff*-*c  daiiitia  nakediu 

'  ' '  -  '  ff  An&rrnAn    -w^hlr^ 
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ic  learned  dortfir  FarmcT  hn?  restored  to  the  ptiVIc  notfee  a  crvm- 
n  of  thi  I 

led, 'The'  1 

'Dcd.iin.itions  :  some  ot'  1 ;  ^  •  nn    1  uiu 

iliis,  and  other  ancient  M!        .  <•.. u  In- 

vention.    Part  of  which  are  of  mailers  1 

in  French  by  Alexander  Silvayn,  and  ).  ..  .    .-..  :..  ,    .  : 

Pilot.]  l^ndon,  printed  by  Adam  Islip,   1396'.    The  tiihjcct  of  1 
!>'    •  'MATtON  is,  O/aJftu  taho  vfouU/or  hi:  ■'  '■ 
'.  of  a  Christian.    [Sec  foL  401.]    We 
.1  IK  ni  (li..-   I;.t;ii,  ill  Sh.ikcsp  milS  "TfRCHAXT  Of 

m.iybetr:  ■  !  (■.  .1  m,i,.  h   tr_.!i  r   -ii^.o.    Thb  .' 
,'  'in    iTcnch   hpttomes   ilt  on!   Hisl< 

'  ■  .Utft  lies  Roiitiiins  tt  autrts,  a  \>  ■ 

lUip  lo  be  iiaiiiUiietl  into  English  in  1596.    [Jul.   15  .  C. 

bL  IS.  a.]    Pcrha|.>s  the  followinj-  passage  in  Burton's  ''fv, 

nay  thiciw  lij;ht on  these  UlicLAMATIONS.  'In  the  Low  1 
before  these  w.irreji,  ihcy  had  many  solcmne  fo.i  ;:c5,  pi  1 
Icnges,  ajiilli-ry  [.irclieryj  gardens,  coUcdgcs  of  i  , 

poett,  and  to  this  day,  such  places  are  curiousl)  - 

sterdam.  In  Italy,  they  have  solemnc  Declamations  of  certaine 
select  yongc  gentlemen  in  Florence,  like  these  reciters  in  old  Rome, 
&c.'    [P.  ii.  «  2.  219.  edit.  16J4.] 

In  1582,  a  suite  of  tales  was  published  by  Gr— ••■">  \vw,.t^.,,„..    ., 

■oanct-n'riter  of  some  rank,  and  one  of  the  most  r 

■    '  -  '^'rxitirs  0/  iavc^,WTtAcT  tlic  tillt  lm   lin 

..c  novels  from  Cinlhio'.  Shakespeare,  tn 

ro;i  .\i  I  v^r.'.'K,  11  IS  fallen  into  great  improprieties  by  foumlr  .      '  I 

on  a  history  in  the   llErr.tMERON,  imperfectly  copied  or  i:  ■  ..1 1 


\  frc(wnmo»daiory  poem  in  ihc  o^avr  crAnn  > 

■    ■» '  ik,  ami  lia»  tiiMv  I.i  tl  lii,   mi^r  a    ■!        T 
1:   woultl   lie  t'. 


I     1 1  know  not  cYactJy  ^ 

r  !(■/..    I..    .\,r 1    \ 


an  cntnr. 


.,  -  ^ J,  w....  ...™  '  A  ana  kln^Uily  w*.!  ^  ...  ; —  .^ 

•^Mt^tfal  tram  iKe  qu««n  nf  N«*»«»  *n»*  prtfuUf     *ntM»? »  •nir*M  lu  fAii 

II    -  -     -.-  .  -  .^  of  rivill  di  —     -  -    ..  _  .  1. _.   .__   _     ^    ^_   .  I 


I  L 

r] 


940 


MEASURE 


from  Cinthio's  orig 
I*hich  Stiakcspcard 
ssual  book  (J  the  ( 


!| 


1  often  ll.i\C  ' 

ok  with  wondfl 
otlt  labour  or  dclibc 
Amr-  Tcnfcs  :^  1^ 


ihey  arc  iransiaiions  fro 
leaves,  8vo.]     In  15S9. 
«a  1 563, '  A  bokc  cnlled 
•  woiiljy  matter*.' 
same  ct.iss. 
In  the  year  1 590^! 


1«!?<\<'»ic:m 

inr 

■^  T!ir;ir 

m 

BM,/<    (■•<-- 

l.'i 

li.tr-.n    ^ 

1 

K^We 

ia 

tU6,   pi 

■ 

Kvlau. 

V 

■^ 

Our 

smttN 

■ 

He 

dij>5  1 

■ 

Nor 

crmm 

■ 

Nor 

doiti 

^P 

No 

No 

AhcJrf 

V 

»!;4lcv 

He  tiUnm  tome  v\ ' 
•iirrtv  li4d  fcifffnt 
IVliileJ  liy  V  5.  «tc. 

Gu,  liid  tile  poeu  tcuddK  t 
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•  as  nn  orijjinnl  writer,  cxliibitcd  an  Rnelisli  version  of  Ariosto's 
LANDO  Fuuioso'  :  wliich,  allli       '  '       'lOut  spirit  or  aa 

icy,  iin.inim.itcd  and  incorrect.  ly  by  a  como 

itlon  of  new  stores  •■•  ' '   0  romantic' 

comic  sprrie*.  of  '  ,  lt'?. 

'nirfax  is  '  lu  U:  tlic  lirsl  liaii!>Ui<>>  <. 

n  1593,  >  like  called  ('.ivlfrcy  tif  '  '1 

ycall  pocin  of  .S.  ioniiiaio  Tasso,   Ei 
'■consequence  of  this  version,  nppcarcd  tin 
'cntitulcd  Godfrey  of  JJnlloignc   with  the  Com|ucit   of  J 
Hall  in  hi<i  Saiiics  published  in  1597,  cnumcraics  ainong  U.       — :- 
•torics  of  his  time,  such  as  St  George,  Brutus,  king  Arthur,  and 
Cfaarlemngnc; 

Wlint  were  his  knights  did  Salem's  SitCE  maintaync, 
To  which  he  itinncdi.iiily  adds  .A  [B.  vi.  Sat.  L 

Dy  means  of  the  same  vehicle,  ii  .  Italian  IxKiks,  a  pre- 

cise and  syslcinalical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  heathen  tbecijoj.'y 
seems  to  h.ivc  been  more  effectually  cirailatcd  .among  the  people  m 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Among  others,  in  1599  was  published, 
•The  Folntainf.  of  ancient  Fictio.n,  wherein  is  depictured  the 
'  iin.iges  and  statues  of  the  gods  of  the  ancients  with  their  proper  and 
•particular  expositions.  Done  into  Euglishe  by  Ridiard  Lin^^'■■  ■•^■nir-- 
I '  man.     Ttinpe  e  Jigliuota  tti  vaita.     London,  imprinted  h\.  -. 

['Sims,  1599'.'    This  book,  or  one  of  the  some  sort,  iscci  i 

I  ptiritanical  pamplilct.  written  the  same  year,  by  one  H.  C. 
•  •    </  Goift  t('i>n/[in  AVw/,  as  the  S^w'ii'  0/  //./.'. 
,  us  tending  to  corrupt  the  pure  .md  «»A/i»/(»//'t'«M  W"..Imi  >■{ 
Uie  unc  tJod.  and  .is  one  of  the  < ' 
In  the  history  of  the  puritans,  tl.  I 

1  At  Ic^tt  in  th»l  year,  Feb.  ^,  was  «it*n4  la  (Cicliard  FWbl, 


>l..j.l.ct  IT.1.,1.  _I..t,,  ^i     Rr..iMK.   •;T.^^|..•.,   r.    U.    i.u.  I'      T 


I  n*:. 

F...... 


J  I '  hU  SATTnai,  Load. 

IHARnnu  MotuM.  Boolije  of  EptiUklMiL 
u,  i  •.ji^».  iv..u(v  And  ■ak'u  •iMiointe  ol  pooi*. 

I  beta  bMBit  MP  *A  maioricud  Mdlunw.  of  liwUU,'  tui't.  CfMdh 


r,  '  A  cpmwMdMkxinr  iru*  |n>  - 
M>iok[|ag>aiM4J|raaii^<x.'     K 


«a 


THE  RICIOi 


£tiUi  was  yet  in  dai 

lil  should  be  rtmci 
ithcr  inUcod  with  I 


twcli  Ql'  tlicir  pir 
ben  U.itman,  hadg 
aod  i«  better  knowg 
iDAn'g  Doom.    [Lnn 
the  Gothic   riiny,   Bai 
nnd  collected  morCi 
Uhnty, 

Tliis  enquiry  mig 
let  it  be  siiliicicnt  to  ohi 
the  early  and  orij^inal  I| 
tion.  ur  tliroUL'li  the  i'ni:4 
I  -        '      ■      -       ^ 


I  ].iij;ii»U  ilrcss,  btfid 
T\ri\t    p.irl.  ovi-n   Ii^ 


in  All 
thr  m 

■( 
t  .  i 

bcllclbrtcst  liimsdl,  1 
ards,    (Rkgis-jr.  Sta 
ncnibcic<.l,  that  many 
UAgcs  were  licenced  to 
interest  of  the  puritans, 

:  amonjj  others,  in  (hi 
lioccncc  Florentine,'  wa 
ajc]ibt.shop  of  Cintc-ihiirj 
the  clamours  of  the  Call 
ticilily,  seem  to  have 
Cioks.  The  rigid  arbiioj 
ho  gross,  could  not  uiili 
^riosto.  Tli;it  writer's 
Akina  and  Rogcro,  Anse 
to  common  decency.  \V 
G.\UL  in  French  were  dc 


1  In  rjtft  ,  for  Tlionvtn  M«]»hc^ 
Rac.  Stat.  U-  (ol.  t^i.b. 
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and  to  be  printed,  in  the  year  1592,  the  signature  of  bishop  Aylmer 
was  affixed  to  every  book  of  the  origin:-.!'.  The  romance  of  Pal^ierin 
OF  Enc.i.aN'O  was  licenced  to  be  printed  in  1 580,  on  condition,  that 
if  any  thing  reprehensible  was  found  in  the  book  after  publication,  all 
the  copies  should  be  committed  to  the  flames.  [To  John  Charlewood, 
Feb  13.  Ibid.  fol.  177.  b.]  Notwitlistandin;:,  it  is  remarkable,  that 
in  1587,  a  new  edition  of  Uoccace's  Dr.CAMKRON  in  Italian'  by  Wolfe, 
should  have  been  pcrmiticil  by  archbishop  Whitjjift'  :  and  the  English 
Amorous  Fiametta  of  Boccace,  abovcmcniioned,  in  the  same  year 
by  the  bishop  of  London.     [lbid.Si.pt.  18.] 

Dut  in  the  year  1599,  ihc  Hall  of  the  Stationers  underwent  as  great 
a  purgation  as  was  carried  on  in  Don  Quixote's  library.  Marston's 
Pygmalion,  Marlowe's  Ovid,  the  Sati.'.-s  of  1I.;I1  and  Murston,  the  Epi- 
grams of  Davics  and  otliirs,  and  the  Caltiia  PoKTARUil,  were 
iirdercd  fur  immediate  conflagration,  by  the  prelates  Whitgift  and 
Bancroft'.  By  the  same  authority,  all  the  books  of  Nash  and  Gabriel 
Harvey  were  anathematised  ;  an<l,  li!;e  thieves  and  outlaws,  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  whcresocx'cr  l/uy  rtuvu  be  found.  It  was  de- 
creed, that  no  Satires  or  Epigrams  should  be  printed  for  the  future. 
No  plays  were  to  bo  iirintcd  without  the  insiK-ction  and  permission  of 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  London,  nor  any 
English  Ilistoiycs,  I  sup|X)se  novels  and  romances,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Privy  Council.  Any  pieces  of  this  nature,  unlicenced,  or 
now  at  large  and  wandering  abroad,  were  to  be  diligently  sought, 
recalled,  and  delivered  over  to  the  ecclesiastical  arm  at  London-houso. 
[Regr.  Stat.  C.  fol.  316.  a.  b.] 

If  any  apology  should  be  thought  ncccssir)-  for  so  prolix  and  intricate 
an  examination  of  these  compositions,  1  shelter  this  section  under  the 
authority  of  a  polite  and  judicious  Romnn  writer,  '  Sit  apud  tc  honos 
'  A.NTIQL'ITATI  sit  ingentibus  factis,  sit  Fai  LUS  quoque.'  [PUn. 
El'lST.  viii.  24.] 


SECTION    LXL 

En'OIGH  has  been  opined  of  the  reign  of  queen  EliMbeth,  to  afford  lu   , 
an  opjxirtunity  of  forming  some  general  reflections,  tending  to  establish 

t  Rr-^i«T«.  Statiiim.  R  f..l  s'*.  a  ITr-it^  r>-':lciT"»  fj-.:i'".ir'v  r.f  a'lininn.  in  Th* 
Vntci  uiKii  ur  HIE  tuu<iiioi.'>  I'ocr,  'taimc!!  my  kw.c  AuuJ;>  de  Uaul«l'  Load. 
I.'.'».  )lrt.      Si.:nat.  1>.  ». 

•  Tv  o  or  three  oihcr  Italian  IkmAs  a  ppv»f  ,.f  tfj?  ^ipuLirity  of  tlie  language,  were  aHowcd 
10  be  priiilcd  in  ISJS.     Ibid   fiJ.  z\%  h.     Kol.  ^',4.  b. 

•  ^-i  I.  l.|.     T'-^e.hrr  witti  \\\-:  ir.:-t»ic  '  f  f'-.-tu.  V  -th  in  iMtian  and  En-^II-.h. 

•  Thrrc  are  a'- >  recited,  ''the  ^h.l.-ACof  f:  s.i-  in  1...  .;rj  .i»aud  £Mtiic&  SnjTtit^t 
*Sai)ica.    1  b« booLc  «£>'■>»■  wvuBca.     rlMXviu>ei  uf  nuiria^fc* 


« 


ri'iITICAL  n^;r.  of  tlicsL-  ; 

Among  liic  great  feat 

arc  the  predominancy  o 

for  interesting  adventui 

nssign  and  explain  the  ( 

"i^y  chiefly  be  referred  1 

sometimes  opcratir 

he  classics,  the  tmpi. 

(inary  reveries  or  rclrii 

I  I  J  ion  suificient  for  the  | 


\ 


\ 


I  f  ics  of  romance,  and  1 

ibition  in  the  popular 
Vhcn  the  comiptions 
lion  of  cultivating  the 
I  the  litemry  charactci 
fcssioti,  bnt  assumed  t 
1  found  it  their  interest 
fcs,  and  men  were  cngi 
ccalcd.    Truth  propaj 
lOvcd  not  onl}'  from  r 
now  been  taught  to 
.1  the 
arpatiu^ 
beightem; 

1     in     f1i^  f -m 


f 


\ 
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the  learned  females  of  high  distinction,  queen  Elizabeth  herself  was 
the  most  conspicuous.  Roger  Ascham,  her  preceptor,  speaks  with 
rapture  of  her  astonishing  progress  in  the  (trcek  nouns  ;  and  declares 
■with  no  small  degree  of  triumph,  that  during  a  long  residence  at 
Windsor-castle,  she  was  accustomed  to  read  more  Greek  in  a  day, 
than  '  some  prebendary  of  that  church  did  L;itin,  in  one  week.' 
[SCH()(>I.E.M ASTER,  p.  19.  b.  edit.  1589.  4to.]  And  although  perhaps  a 
princess  looking  out  words  in  a  lexicon,  and  writing  down  hard  phrases 
from  Plutarch's  Lives,  may  be  thought  at  present  a  more  incompatible 
and  extraordinary  character,  than  a  canon  of  Windsor  understanding 
no  Creek  and  but  little  Latin,  yet  Klizabeth's  passion  for  these  ac- 
quisitions was  then  natural,  and  resulted  from  the  genius  and  habitudes 
of  her  age. 

The  books  of  antiquity  being  thus  familarised  to  the  great,  every 
thing  was  tinctured  with  ancient  hi»tor>-  and  mythology.  The  heathen 
gods,  although  discountenanced  by  the  Calvinists  on  a  suspicion  of 
their  tending  to  cherish  and  revive  a  spirit  of  idulatr>-,cam(:  into  general 
vogue.  When  the  queen  paraded  through  a  countrj'-town,  almost 
cver>'  pageant  was  a  pantheon.  When  she  paid  a  visit  at  the  house  of 
any  of  her  nobility,  at  entering  the  hall  she  was  saluted  by  the  Penates, 
and  conducted  to  her  privy-chamber  by  Mercury.  Even  the  p;istry- 
cooks  were  expert  myihologists.  At  dinner,  select  transformations  of 
Ovid's  metamorphoses  were  exhibited  in  confectionary :  and  the 
splendid  iceing  of  an  immense  historic  plumb-cake,  was  embossed 
with  a  delicious  basso-relievo  of  the  destruction  of  Troy.  In  the 
afternoon,  when  she  condescended  to  w.ilk  in  the  garden,  the  take  was 
covered  with  Tritons  and  Nereids  :  the  p:igcs  of  the  family  were  con- 
verted into  Wood-nymphs  who  ix'ci)ed  from  every  bower:  and  the 
footmen  gamboled  over  the  lawns  in  the  figure  of  Satyrs.  I  speak  it 
without  designing  to  insinuate  any  unfavourable  suspicions, but  it  seems 
difficult  to  say,  why  Eliubeth's  virginity  should  have  been  m.idc  the 
theme  of  per|)etual  and  excessive  panegyric :  nor  docs  it  immediately 
appear,  that  there  is  less  merit  or  glory  in  a  married  than  a  maiden 
queen.  Yet,  the  next  morning,  after  sleeping  in  a  room  hung  with  the 
tapestry  of  the  voyage  of  Eneas,  when  her  m.ijesly  hunted  in  the 
Park,  she  was  met  by  Diana,  who  pronouncing  our  royal  prude  to  be 
the  brightest  paragon  of  unspotted  chastity,  invited  her  to  groves  free 
from  the  intrusions  of  Acteon.  The  truth  is,  she  was  so  profusely 
flattered  for  this  virtue,  because  it  was  esteemed  the  characteristical 
ornament  of  the  heroines,  as  fantastic  honour  was  the  chief  pride  of 
the  champions,  of  the  old  barbarous  romance.  It  was  in  conformity 
to  the  sentiments  of  chivalry,  which  still  continued  in  vogue,  that  she 
was  celebrated  for  chastity :  the  compliment,  however,  was  paid  in  a 
classical  allusion. 

Queens  must  be  ridiculous  when  they  would  appeat  a&  'vqcevvcu  "Vt*. 


nca,  II 

1 


softer  attractions 
occisions  of  bci: 
prime  of  her  yo: 
h:i.  r 

CXI  .  hi 

of  imi)cn.il  scvt. 
plimcnlcd  for 
inconsistent  with 
all  nations  with 
her  eyes.    Of  what  c 
of  the  world  ?  Not  Ic: 
coquet,  tlie  griardian 
mediatrix  of  the  fact 
infinitely  mortified,  il 
tell  her  she  was 
cecdcd    unless 
harangues  drawn 
beauty,  were  surely  s 
offered  and  received 
through  the  streets  of 
the  mayor  and  aldem 
left  Olympus  to  grace 
most  effective  weapoi) 
influence  of  such  irrcsl 
durate  heart.  'A  gift,  1 
*  verging  to  her  fiftictl 
f  1:97.]     In  one  of  ti 
present,  the  singing-b<| 
rival  goddesses  on  ini 
added  as  a  fourth :  a 
the  golden  apple  to  Vi 
This  inundation  of 
writers,  already  tiaini 
with  these  novel  inia. 
antiquity  decorated  c 
ancient  fable  were  offi 
priety.    Sli.ikcspcarc'! 
to  be  a  learned  or  an 
ship  of  her  corpulent  U 
'and  lie  under  mount 
miliarity  with  the  paga 
the  prc\'ailing study  oft 
versions  of  tlicm,  whic] 
of  the  clnssics,  which  a 
n  celebrity  10  vVjcsc  tat 
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the  people.  No  sooner  were  they  delivered  from  the  pale  of  the 
schoLnstic  languages,  than  they  acquired  a  general  notoriety.  Ovid's 
metamorphoses  just  translated  by  Colding,  to  instance  no  farther, 
disclosed  a  new  world  of  fiction,  even  to  the  illiterate.  As  we  had 
now  all  the  ancient  fables  in  English,  learned  allusions,  whether  in  a 
poem  or  a  pageant,  were  no  longer  obscure  and  unintelligible  to  com- 
mon  readers  and  common  spectators.  And  here  we  are  led  to  obscr\-e, 
that  at  this  restoration  uf  the  classics,  we  were  first  struck  only  with 
their  fabulous  inventions.  \Vc  did  not  aticnd  to  their  regularity  of 
design  and  justness  of  sentiment.  A  rude  age,  beginning  to  read 
these  writers,  imitated  their  extravagancies,  not  their  natural  beauties. 
And  these,  like  other  novelties,  were  pursued  to  a  blameablc  excess. 

I  have  before  given  a  sketch  of  the  introduction  of  classical  stories, 
in  tlic  splendid  show  exhibited  at  the  coronation  of  queen  Anne  Boleyn. 
n.it  'hat  is  a  rare  and  a  premature  instance:  and  the  pagan  fictions  are 
there  complicated  with  the  barbarisms  ot  the  catholic  worship,  and  the 
doctrines  of  scholastic  theology.  Classical  learning  was  not  then  so 
widely  spread,  either  by  study  or  translation,  as  to  bring  these  learned 
spectacles  into  fashion,  to  frame  them  with  sufficient  skill,  and  to  pre- 
sent them  with  propriity. 

Another  capital  source  of  the  poetry  peculiar  to  this  period,  consisted 
in  the  numerous  translations  of  Italian  tales  into  English.  These 
naaatives,  not  dealing  aliojether  in  romantic  inventions,  but  in  real 
life  and  manners,  and  in  artlul  arrangements  of  fictitious  yet  probable 
events,  afforded  a  new  gratilicaiion  to  a  people  which  yet  retainc-d  their 
ancient  relish  for  tale-tcllin^',  and  became  the  fashionable  amusement 
of  all  who  professed  to  read  for  pleasure  They  gave  rise  to  innumerable 
plays  and  poems,  which  would  not  otherwise  have  existed  ;  and  turned 
the  thoughts  of  oui  writers  to  new  inventions  of  the  s.ime  kind.  Dcfore 
these  butiks  becimc  common,  affecting  situations,  the  combination  of 
incident,  an«l  the  pathos  of  catastrophe,  were  almost  unknown.  Distress 
especially  that  oiising  ftoiu  the  ciiulicts  of  the  tem'ei  passion,  had  not 
yet  been  shewn  in  its  most  interesting  forms.  It  w.is  hence  our  poets, 
(Kirtiiui.iily  the  drain.uic,  burrowed  iile.is  of  a  legitimate  plot,  and  the 
complication  of  facts  iiecess;iry  to  cunstitute  a  story  either  of  the  comic 
or  tragic  siK-ties.  In  pro|M>ition  as  knowledge  increased,  genius  had 
wanted  subjects  and  materi.ils  These  pieces  usurped  the  place  of 
legends  and  chronicles.  And  although  the  old  historical  songs  of  the 
ininitrels  contained  much  bold  adventure,  heroic  enterprise,  and  strong 
touches  of  rude  delineation,  yet  they  failed  in  that  multiplication  and 
disposition  of  circumstances,  and  in  that  description  of  characters  and 
c\ents  approaching  nearer  to  truth  and  reality,  which  were  demanded 
by  a  more  discerning  and  curious  age.  Even  the  rugged  features  of 
the  origin.-il  Gothic  romance  were  softened  by  this  sort  of  reading:  and 
the  lulian  pastoral,  yet  with  some  mislutc  ot  vVkfc  VssA  «*.  "w^sa&wa* 
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that  the  aici 
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services,  under  certai( 
It  w;\s  uclu.iUy  one  o{? 
phcrs,  to  evoke  the  q( 
grove,  who,  preceded 
robes  of  transcendent 
of  a  more  instructed 
inai,'ician  darkening'  cl 
the  cauldron  of  incand 
I'ndoubtcdly  most  I 
in  a  much  higher  do| 
comjjosition  had  not 
poets  of  those  periods' 
judgment.     VVc  were  I 
dulity,  christened  by  I 
stition,  and  left  a  set  ui 
and  yet  not  too  violcl 

j  although  no  friend  to  I 
*bolh  judgement  and  I 
'eminent,  because  the 
'to  displc.isc  by  indis 
In  the  mLMnlime  thd 
the  classical  fictions,  ( 
maintained  its  ground  :■ 
and  enchanted  ensiles,, 
Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  be 
ornaments  have  been 

critics,  as  aboundm^ 
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deviations  from  the  practice  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  The  author  of  Ak 
Enquiry  into  the  Like  and  Wriuncs  ov  H<mi;R  is  willing  to 
allow  a  fertility  of  genius,  and  a  felicity  of  expression,  to  Tasso  and 
Ariostu  ;  but  at  the  same  time  complains,  that,  *  quitting  life,  they 

*  betook  themselves  to  aerial  beings  and  Utopian  characters,  and  tilled 
'their  works  with  Charms  and  \'isions,  the  modern  Supplements  of  the 

*  Marvellous  and  Sublime.    The  iKst  poets  copy  nature,  and  give  it 

*  such  as  they  lind  it.  When  once  they  lose  sight  of  this,  they  write 
'  false,  be  their  talents  ever  so  great.'  But  what  shall  we  say  of  these 
Utopians,  the  Cyclopes  and  the  Lestrigons  in  the  Odyssey.'  The 
hippogrif  of  Ariosto  may  be  opposed  to  the  harpies  of  \'irgil.  If  leaves 
arc  turned  into  ships  in  the  Orlando,  nymphs  are  transformed  ino 
ships  in  the  Eneid.  Cacus  is  a  more  unnatural  savage  than  Caliban. 
Nor  am  I  convinced,  that  the  imagery  of  Ismeno's  necromantic  forest 
in  the  Gienisalemme  Liberat.i,  guarded  by  walls  and  battlements  of 
fire,  is  less  marvellous  and  sublime,  than  the  leap  of  Juno's  horses  in 
the  Iliad,  celebrated  by  Longinus  for  its  singular  magnificence  and 
dignity.  [Iliad,  V.  770.  Longm.  1  ix.]  On  the  principles  of  this  critic, 
Voltaire's  Ilenriad  may  be  placeil  at  the  head  of  the  modern  epic. 
But  I  forbear  to  anticipate  my  opinion  of  a  system,  which  will  more 
properly  be  considered,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  Si)enser.  I  must, 
however,  ob5er\'e  here,  th.it  the  (jothic  and  pagan  lictions  were  now 
frequently  blendeil  and  incorporated.  The  Lady  of  the  I.ake  lloated 
in  the  suite  of  Neptune  before  queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenilwurth  ;  Ariel 
assumes  the  semblance  of  a  sea-nymph,  and  Hecate,  by  an  easy  asso- 
ciation,  conducts  the  rites  of  the  weird  sisters  in  .Macl>elh. 

Allegory  had  been  derivetl  from  the  religious  dramas  into  our  civil 
spectacles.  The  masques  and  pageantries  of  the  age  of  Elizal>cth  were 
not  only  lumishtd  by  the  heathen  divmities,  but  often  by  the  virtues 
and  vices  impersonated,  signilicantly  <lecorated,  accurately  distin- 
guished by  their  pro|K'r  types,  and  represented  by  living  actors.  The 
ancient  symbolical  shows  nf  this  sort  Ix-gan  now  to  lose  their  old  bar- 
barism and  a  mixture  of  religion,  and  to  assume  a  degree  of  |x>etical 
elegance  and  ptecision.  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  coiifonnation  of  par- 
ticular figures  th.it  much  fancy  was  shewn,  but  in  the  contexture  of 
some  of  the  f.ibles  or  devices  presented  liy  groups  of  ideal  person.iges. 
These  exhibitions  quickened  creative  invention,  and  rellected  back  on 
poetry  what  |>oelry  had  given.  From  their  fainiharily  and  public 
nature,  they  fornii-d  a  natiunal  taste  for  allegory  ;  and  the  allegorical 
poets  were  now  writing  to  the  jK-ople.  Even  romance  was  turned  into 
this  channel.  In  the  Fairy  Oueen,  allegory  is  wrought  upon  chivalry, 
and  the  feats  and  figments  of  Arthur's  round  table  are  moralised. 
The  virtues  of  in.igniticence  and  chastity  arc  here  personified  :  but 
they  are  imaged  with  the  forms,  and  under  the  agency,  of  rom.antic 
knights  and  damsels.    What  was  an  afterthought  in  Tat^so,  a.^^jca^'^ 
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on  serious  subjects,  and  imperceptibly  spreading  themselves  in  the 
general  habits  of  style  and  thought.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate,  that 
our  poetry  has  suflTered  from  the  great  change  of  manners,  which  this 
assumption  of  the  gentler  sex,  or  rather  the  improved  state  of  female 
education,  has  produced,  by  giving  elegance  and  variety  to  life,  by 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  conversation,  and  by  multiplying  the  topics 
and  enriching  the  stores  of  wit  and  humour.  But  I  am  marking  the 
peculiarities  of  composition :  and  my  meaning  was  to  suggest,  that 
the  absence  of  so  important  a  circumstance  from  the  modes  and  con- 
stitution of  ancient  life,  must  have  influenced  the  cotemporary  poetry. 
Of  the  state  of  manners  ariong  our  ancestors  respecting  this  point, 
many  traces  remain.  Their  style  of  courtship  may  be  collected  from 
the  love-dialogues  of  llamlet,  young  Percy,  Henry  V.,  and  Master 
Fenton.  Their  tragic  heroines,  their  Desdemonas  and  Ophcli.-is, 
although  of  so  much  consc-qucucc  in  the  piece,  are  degraded  to  the 
back-ground.  In  comedy,  their  ladies  are  nothing  more  than  MERRY 
WIVES,  pbin  and  cheerful  matrons,  who  stand  upon  the  charintss  0/ 
their  honesty.  In  the  smaller  poems,  if  a  lover  praises  his  mistress, 
she  is  complimented  in  strains  neither  polite  nor  pathetic,  without 
elegance  and  without  affection  :  she  is  described,  not  in  the  address  of 
intelligible  yet  artful  panegyric,  not  in  the  real  colours,  and  with  the 
genuine  accomplishments,  of  nature,  but  as  an  eccentric  ideal  being  of 
another  system,  and  as  inspiring  sentiments  equally  unmeaning,  hyper- 
bolical,  and  unnaturaL 

All  or  most  of  these  circumstances,  contributed  to  give  a  descriptive, 
a  picturesque,  and  a  figurative  cast  to  the  poetical  Linguagc.  This 
effect  appears  even  in  the  prose  compositions  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
In  the  subsequent  age,  prose  became  the  language  of  poetry. 

In  the  mean  time,  general  knowledge  was  increasing  with  a  wide 
diffusion  and  a  hasty  rapidity.    Uooks  began  to  be  muhiplied,  and  a 
variety  of  the  most  useful  .ind  rational  topics  liad  been  discussed  in  our 
own  language.    But  science  had  not  made  too  great  advances.    On 
the  whole,  wc  were  now  arrived  at  that  period,  propitious  to  the  opera- 
tions of  original  and  true  poetry,  when  the  coyness  of  fancy  was  not 
aln-ays  proof  against  the  approaches  of  reason,  when  genius  was  rather  1 
directed  than  governed  by  judgment,  and  when  taste  and  learning  / 
had  so  far  only  disciplined  imagination,  as  to  suffer  its  excesses  to  passj 
without  censure  or  controul,  for  the  sake  of  the  beauties  to  which  tbey  I 
were  allied. 
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!!entious  attachment  to  the  im-nl  nnd  epUmpal    raiiw    ornI«?r 

I.,  he  sunc.-rccl  in  his  oU!  r 

aucstnition  j  nnd  lived  !•>  '  i 

nd  his  palace  into   :  ^i;.     Ilia   iii<i'>imiiim  Ir.jininjj  i 
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flililncs!)  I  '  and  his  humiUty  were  char:;. 

,  and  was  '  liuricd  without  a  mcmori.il  on  i  , 

1656,  aged  Si,  at    Hc-iK'inm  a  im;dl  villugc  near  Norwich,  where 

fcturms   of   usurpation,    and    the 


..:.c  to  see  bishop  Hall's  funeral-sermon, 

after  his  interment,  on  Sep.  30,  1656,  at  St.  I'ctcr"*! 
1   :><'iyyi>.\t,  by  one  John  Whicefootc,  M..\.,  and  rector  of' 
'Hie  prc«chcr,  no  contemptible  orator,  Ix'forc  he  proceeds 
llcl  between  our  |)rclaie  and  the  patn.'irch  Isnu-l,  thus 
I   part  of  hi»  ch.Tr.irler  with  which  wc  arc  chiellj-  cdo- 
".il  which   I  am  now  ha  idcr.     'Two  ycartaj 

lir  W.15.  rhoscn  rhcloricl<  1  iiniversif  le  i>f  Cam- 

rtiih  «.x!:  He 
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jcloi'.ini  pDct.     lie  uiulrrstood  many  tonKU*^  ;   .1 
;  of  his  own,  he  was  second  to  none  that  lived  in  j 
Fot  3.]    It  i*  much  to  our  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  the  siyli 
prose  is  strongly  tinrturrtl  with  the  m.inn<  i  nf  Sluii  .1.    T'lol 
r  of  the  sntiic<i  is  perceptible  in  some  of  his  ; 

mal  trcaiifccs  ;  which  .arc  pcrivtn.-illy  intcrnpi.. 

ations,  familiar  allusions,  and  observations  on  life.  f 
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to  have  *'rittcn  verses,  where  laughter  was  to  be  raised,  and  the  reader 
to  be  entertained  with  sallies  of  plcasantr>',  without  quibbles  and  con- 
ceits. His  chief  fault  is  obscurity,  arising  from  a  remote  phraseology, 
constrained  combinations,  unfamiliar  allusions,  clleiptical  apostrophes, 
and  abruptness  of  expression.  Perhaps  sonic  will  think,  that  his 
manner  betrays  too  much  of  the  laborious  exactness  and  pedantic 
anxiety  of  the  scholar  and  the  student.  Ariosto  in  Italian,  and  Rcgnier 
in  French,  were  now  almost  the  only  wTiters  of  satire  :  and  I  believe 
there  had  been  an  English  translation  of  Ariosto's  satires.  But  Hall's 
acknowledged  patterns  are  Juvenal  and  I'ersius,  not  without  some 
touches  of  the  urbanity  of  Horace.  His  parodies  of  these  poets,  or 
rather  his  adaptations  of  ancient  to  mcidem  manners,  a  mode  of  imi- 
tation not  unhappily  practised  by  (ildham,  Rochester,  and  Pope, 
discover  groat  facility  and  dexterity  of  invention.  The  moral  gravity 
and  the  censorial  declain.ilion  of  Juvenal,  he  frctjucntly  enlivens  with 
a  train  of  more  reiincd  rejection,  or  adorns  with  a  novelty  and  variety 
of  ima;<cs. 

In  the  opening  of  his  general  PROLOOfF..  he  expresses  a  decent  con- 
sciousness of  the  diificulty  and  d.inger  i.f  his  new  undertaking.  The 
laurel  which  he  sought  had  been  unwurn,  and  it  was  not  to  be  worn 
without  hazard. 

I   FIRST  AnVF.XTVRK,  with  fool-hirdv  might, 

To  tre.id  the  steps  of  \n  rilous  despight  : 

I    FIRST  ADVKSTURF.,  follow  me  who  list. 

And  be  the  skcond  Kn(;li.sii  satirist. 

His  first  book,  cont.iining  nine  satires,  is  aimed  at  the  numerous 
im)K>tcnt  yet  fashionable  scribblers  with  which  his  age  was  infcMed. 
It  must  be  esteemed  a  curious  and  valuable  picture,  drawn  from  real 
life,  of  the  abuses  of  poetical  com|)osiiion  which  then  prevailed  ;  and 
which  our  author  has  exp<ise<l  with  the  wit  of  a  spiritetl  satirist,  and  the 
good  taste  of  a  judicious  critic  Of  S|)cnser,  who  could  not  have  been 
his  cotemporary  at  Cambridge,  as  some  have  thought,  but  perhaps  was 
his  frien<l,  he  constantly  s|K-aks  with  respect  and  applause. 

I  avail  myself  of  a  more  minute  an.alysis  of  this  book,  not  only  as  dis- 
playing the  critical  talents  of  our  satirist,  but  as  historical  of  the  poetry 
of  the  present  period,  and  illustrative  of  my  general  subject.  And  if 
in  general,  I  should  be  thought  too  copious  and  prolix  in  my  examina-  ; 
tion  of  these  satires,  my  a|H>logy  must  be,  my  wish  to  revive  a  neg- 
lected writer  of  re.il  genius,  and  my  opinion,  that  the  first  legitimate 
author  in  our  language  of  a  species  of  poetry  of  the  most  important 
and  popular  utility,  which  our  countrymen  have  so  successfully  culti- 
vated, and  from  which  Pope  derives  his  chief  celebrity,  deserved  to  be 
distinguished  by  a  panicular  degree  of  attention. 

From  the  first  satire,  which  I  shall  exhibit  at  length,  we  le.im  what 
kinds  of  piece*  were  Uien  most  in  fuhioa,  Ukd  uv  'wNioX  tasuxvisx  <CQx:t 


« 


i 


Such  hunger-Stan 

Or  let  rt  neiicr  liut 

Iv'or  vndcr  cucrie 

Spcalcc  rimes  vnt« 

Nor  carol  out  so  p 

As  tnJKbt  the  Gra, 

Trumpet,  and  rcet 

I  them  bequeathe* 

Of  iuic,  tnix'd  wit! 

Their  liuing  tcmpj. 

Esther  had  I,  alb 

Check  the  misorde 

Nor  need  1  craue  I 

To  hrin^'  to  birth  3 

Or.  if  we  list",  win 

To  sit  and  sing  by 

They  haunt  the  tid 

i^cT  since  the  fijrne 

M  ought  have  we  ht 

To  tdl  our  Grant  h 

edit.  1599.] 

^compliment  in  the 

"■iguJar  address  am 

I  episode  of  the  i: 

d.  in  IS95,  in  the  I 

[B-  iv.  C.  xi.J     £ 
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desolated  margin  of  the  Cam  ?  The  Muses  frequent  other  rivers,  ever 
since  Spenser  celebrated  the  nuptuals  of  Thames  and  Medway.  Cam 
has  now  nothing  on  his  banks  but  willows,  the  types  of  desertion. 

I  obser^-e  here  in  general,  that  Thos.  Hudson  and  Hen.  Lock, 
were  the  ISavius  and  Mevius  of  this  age.  In  the  Return'  kkum 
Parnassus,  1606,  they  are  thus  consigned  to  oblivion  by  Judicio. 
•Lock  and  Hudson,  sleep  you  quiet  shavers  among  the  sh.ivings  of 
'  the  press,  and  let  your  books  lie  in  some  old  nook  amongst  old  boots 
'and  shoes,  so  you  may  avoid  my  censure.*  [A.  i.  S.  ii.J  Hudson 
translated  into  Knglibli  Vu  li.irtas's  poem  of  JliUITU  AND  HOLO- 
FEKNES,  in  which  is  this  cou[ileL 

And  at  her  eare  a  pearlc  of  greater  valew 

There  hung,  than  that  th'  Egyptian  queenc  did  swallow. 

Yet  he  is  commended  by  Harrington  for  making  this  tran^l.ition  in  a 
*  verie  good  and  sweet  English  verse','  and  is  largely  cited  in  K.sui.AXD'S 
Par.N'ASSL'S,  1600.  Lock  applied  the  Sonnet  to  a  spiritual  puq>osc, 
and  substituting  christian  love  in  the  place  of  am(>rous  passion,  m.idc 
it  the  vehicle  of  humiliation,  holy  comfort,  and  thanksgiving.  This 
book  he  dedicateil,  under  the  title  of  the  Passionate  i-uksext  to 
queen  Elizalx-th,  who  perhaps  from  the  title  cxjwcted  to  be  entertained 
with  a  subject  of  very  tliiiereni  nature'. 

In  the  second  satire,  our  author  |>oetically  laments  that  the  tunc 
Muses  arc  no  longer  vestal  virgins. 

Whilom  the  Muses  nine  were  vestal  maides, 
And  held  their  temple  in  the  secret  shades 
Of  faire  Pamassvs,  that  two-headed  hill 
Whose  avncient  fame  the  southern  wurld  did  fill; 
And  in  the  stead  of  their  eternal  fame 
Was  the  cool  stream,  that  t<>.)k  hi-,  endless  name 
Fronj  out  the  fertile  luH>f  of  uingcd  stieil: 
There  did  they  sit.  and  do  their  hcily  deed 
That  pleas'd  both  heaven  and  earth.  —  - 

He  complains,  that  the  rij.'M-  0/  rymfsUrt  nr;i>  have  engrafted  the 
myrtle  on  the  bay  ;  an<l  that  |>i>etry,  departing  from  its  ancient  moral 
tendency,  has  been  unnaturally  {H-rverted  to  the  pui|io>es  nf  C()rru|v 
lion  and  impurity.    The  .Muses  have  th.inged,  in  defiance  of  ckistity. 

Their  mcKlest  stole  to  garish  looser  weed, 

Deckt  with  loue-lauours,  their  Ute  whoredom's  meed. 

Wliile  the  pellucid  spring  of  Pyrcne  is  converted  into  a  poisonous  and 
muddy  puddle. 

>Tiaml  Oil.  Fvi  NcKrs  It  uit.  p.  196.  i<<|.  Hcdcc,  or  from  an  oU  Flay,  tlieBaiin 
HoLo^aiiNKh  £<■<  inio  SluLe«|<Arc. 

'  I  luvc  htiy^n  citnl  thi.i!«>!Ic\li  m.  which  appearvtl  in  ij  ^7     That  was  the  second  editioo. 
Tn  hw  Eu  Ll'lA'.Tr-  iturc  i.  a  n><mmeiHlatary  poem  by  Lilly.    Sumeuf  Ua.vVdlvV^A'sa.'^ 
TCfM  vn—M  aitb  hU  lUBc  the  umc  year. 


958    ovid's  £Fii 

Comipteth  1 
Marlow's  Ovid's  E< 
an  J  N^&h,  ^cctn  to  be| 
M*i&ion's  rvcMAUOii 

POETAHl'M,  or  BCMBt 
this  kind,  written  by 
Ve.>!i;s  and  Ai>osis. 
grave  t.     ■ 

lilt!. 
lntcn>|jci.iiux-  ul  his 
to  write,  I  ill  their  iniaj 
apt  and  witty  compar 


Lxlta 
So  do 
Soon  as  tt 

In  the  succeeding 
for  his  drunlccn  frolic! 
tragedy  of  Tamcki, 
published  in  1590. 
nboimds   in  bombast.] 
Uc.iu 


id  Flc 


numont : 
which  arc  ridiculed 
S.  iv.]  addressed  1 

Holla,  you  p,'; 
What,  can  ^ 

^Vc  should,  in  the 
skilful  of   our    dr.ima 
essentially  and   sold} 
sounding  expressions,! 
proceed. 


Making  lewd  Vcflus  wilh  ^ 

ir  nixl 
Bui  tic  il  u  h  will,  ilie  co 

Sc«  alko  Frccman'i  Ki.tj;r.im«~\ 
I<14. 4(a  Ei'icR.  9a.  Si^iixL  K.  3 
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One,  higher  pitch'd,  doth  set  his  soaring  thought 

On  crowned  kings  that  fortune  low  hath  brought ; 

Or  some  vprcarcd  high  aspiring  swaine, 

As  it  might  be  the  Turkish  Taniberlainc' : 

Then  wccneth  he  his  base  drink-drowned  spright 

Rapt  to  the  threefold  loft  of  heaucn's  hight : 

\Vliun  he  conccius  upon  his  faigncd  stage 

The  stalking  steps  ol  his  great  personage 

Graced  with  huit-cap  temies,  and  thundering  threats, 

That  his  poor  hearers  hair  qvitc  vprighl  sets, 

So  soon  as  some  braue-minded  hungrie  youth 

Sees  fitly  frame  to  his  wide-strained  mouth. 

He  vaunts  his  voice  vpon  a  hired  stage. 

With  high-set  steps,  and  princche  carriage. — 

There  if  he  can  wiili  termes  Italianate, 

Uig-sounding  sentences,  and  words  of  state, 

Faire  patch  tne  vp  his  pure  ianibickc  verse, 

He  rauishes  the  gazing  scaiTolders'. 

But,  adds  the  critical  satirist,  that  the  minds  of  the  astonished 
andicnce  may  not  be  too  powerfully  impressed  with  the  terrours  of 
tragic  solemnity,  a  Vice,  or  bulToun,  is  suddenly  and  most  seasonably 
introduced. 

Now  let  such  frightful  shews  of  fortvne's  fall. 
And  bloody  tyrant's  rage,  should  chance  appall 
The  dead-struck  audience,  n>id  the  silent  rout 
Comes  leaping  in  a  self-misformcd  lout. 
And  laughs,  and  grins,  and  frames  his  mimic  face, 

And  jostles  straight  into  the  prince's  place. 

A  goodlie  hotch-potch,  when  vile  russetings 

Are  match'd  with  monarchs,  and  with  mighty  kings : 

A  goodly  grace  to  solier  tragick  muse, 

When  each  base  clowne  his  clumsy  fist  doth  bruise'! 

To  complete  these  genuine  and  humorous  anecdotes  of  the  state  of 
our  stage  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  I  make  no  apology  for  adding 
the  paragraph  immediately  following,  which  records  the  infancy  of 
theatric  criticism. 

Meanwhile  our  poets,  in  high  parli.iment, 
Sit  watching  eueric  word  and  gesturcment, 

'  There  U  •  fiece  entcRil  la  R.  Jf>nc«,  Aus.  14.  ifjo,  eniUM,  '  Ciiraicall  diKounei  of 
'TamictLiin  the  I  ilhun  (>.cylhian)  -hf|'h«t4'  Kri.l>iii.  Statkis-  11  f.  j'.'I.  b.  IVilabiy 
the  »U'ry  til"l  anterUne  «u  minxltKrd  intn  our  early  diunia  frun  the  fuUu»in£  puUicatiim. 
*l'he  hi<.li>fic  i<f  the  Kreal  rmj^nmr  'lar^ierUne.  drann  fii>iii  the  an.  leiit  munuincntt  of  the 
*Arvtiiant.  Ily  mruare  Jean  Uii  I'Hrc,  abbut  uf  Mitrtiincr.  Translated  iaio  Kogluh  by  11.  M. 
*  l^niid'Mi,  Atf  W.  rucuonUc,  t('j7.'4to.     I  cue  frum  a  >ct;und  edit.ua. 

*l'h<>.e  »ba  uic  <»  ihc  aulfu^d,  a  |  ait  <if  the  play  huuie  whichanao-cfcd  toow  Dppersallcrjr 
80  again,  U.  iv.  a.  f.  13. 

VThcn  a  crax'd  sraJK^M,  aiHj  a  ruicn  tusc. 

Was  all  rich  Scmu*  hi.  heritage. 
See  the  cenfonnation  of  uur  old  Kngliih  tlicatrc  accurately  iovettifated  in  the  SurtucMaxt. 

TU  SlIAKUrCAItl,  L  9.  K.|. 

*  In  unluuf  the  beathct  to  ea|veu  *i>(Uuw. 
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Like  curious  censors  of  some  douuo  gear,    . 

Whispering  their  verdict  in  ihoif  rdlow^tar. 
Woe  to  the  word,  whose  margin  in  their  sen 
is  noted  witli  a  black  condemning  coal  ! 
But  if  each  period  might  the  synod  jjScaic, 
Ho  '■  bring  the  ivic  boughs,  and  bandii  ul  bayoi 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  satire,  he  resiioies  this  to]iN 

to  have  conceived  a  contempt  for  blank  vers*  ;  obscn 

English  iambic  is  written  with  lilde  trouble,  and  seem* 

taneous  etTusion,  than  an  artificial  canstructioa. 

Too  popular  is  Iragick  poesic. 

Straining  his  tiptoes  for  a  fiirthing  fee} 

And  doib,  beside,  on  rinveless  numbcn 

Unbid  ianibicks  tlow  from  careless  lioulk 

He  next  inveighs  against  the  poet,  who 

in  high  heroic  rimes 

Compilcth  worm-cat  stories  of  old  tirnr*. 

To  these  antique  talcs  he  condemns  the  appiication  oftoe 
enchantments  of  Arioslo's  Orlaxdo  Furidso,  particull 
licentious  iictiorts  as  the  removal  of  Merlin's  tomb  (rum 
France,  or  Tuscany,  by  thu  magic  operations  of  the  sored 
[Sec  ORL.  FDK.  iii.  10.  xxvi.  39.]  The  ORtA-NDO 
llarrinc'^ton. 
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Roman  prosody,  so  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  language,  lately  in- 
troduced into  English  poetry  by  Stanihurst  the  translator  of  Virgil, 
and  patronised  by  Gabriel  Harvey  and  sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Another  scorns  the  homespun  thread  of  rimes, 

Match'd  with  the  loftv  feet  of  elder  times. 

Giue  me  the  numbrea  verse  that  Virgil  sung. 

And  Virgil's  sclfe  shall  spcakc  the  English  tounge.— 

The  nimble  dactyl  striving  to  outgo 

The  drawling  spondees,  pacing  it  below  : 

The  lingering  spondees  labouring  to  delay 

The  breathlessdactylswith  a  sudden  stiy.  [B.  L6.  f.  13, 14.] 

His  own  lines  on  the  subject  are  a  proof  that  English  verse  wanted 
to  borrow  no  graces  from  the  Roman. 

The  false  and  foolish  compliments  of  the  sonnct-n-riter,  arc  the 
object  of  the  seventh  satire. 

Be  she  all  sooty  black,  or  berry  brown, 

She's  white  as  morrow's  milk,  or  flakes  new-blown. 

He  judges  it  absurd,  that  the  world  should  be  troubled  with  the  history 
of  the  smiles  or  frowns  of  a  lady  ;  as  if  all  mankind  were  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  privacies  of  a  lover's  heart,  and  the  momentary  revolu- 
tions of  his  hope  and  despair.  [R.  i.  7.  f.  15.] 

In  the  eighth,  our  author  insinuates  his  disapprobation  of  sacred 
poctr>-,  and  the  metrical  versions  of  scripture,  which  were  encouraged 
nnd  circulated  by  the  puritans.  He  glances  at  Robert  Southwell's 
St.  Peter's  Complaint*,  in  which  the  saint  weeps  pure  Helicon, 
poblished  this  year,  and  the  same  writer's  Fl'NERAll  Tcares  of  the 
two  Maries.  He  then,  but  without  mentioning  his  name,  ridicules 
Markham's  SlQN's  Ml'SK,  a  translation  of  Solomon's  Song.  Here, 
says  our  satirical  critic,  Solomon  assumes  the  character  of  a  modem 
sonnetteer;  and  celebrates  the  sacred  spouse  of  Christ  with  the 
levities  and  in  the  language  of  a  lover  singing  the  praises  of  his  mistress. 
[n.  L  8.  f.  17.] 

The  hero  of  the  next  satire  1  suspect  to  be  Robert  Greene,  who 
practiced  the  vices  which  he  so  (reely  displayed  in  his  poems.  Greene, 
however,  died  three  or  four  years  before  the  publication  of  these  satires*. 
Nor  is  it  very  likely  that  he  should  have  been,  as  Oldys  has  suggested 
in  some  MSS.  papers.  Mall's  cotemporary  at  Cambridge,  for  he  was 
incorporated  into  the  University  of  Oxford,  as  a  M.A.  from  Cambridge, 
in  July,  1588.  But  why  should  we  be  solicitous  to  recover  a  name, 
which  indecency,  most  probably  joined  with  dulness,  has  long  ago 
deservedly  delivered  to  oblivion  ?  Whoever  he  was,  he  is  surely  un- 
worthy of  these  elegant  lines. 

1  Wood  njn  ititt  ihi«  |>.-ie=i  wn  wiiilcn  by  Daviet  orilcrdjrd  Am.  Oxox.  i.  +»5.     But  ti« 
ImU  given  it  t->  SvJtii!i>*cll.  jt  334. 

<la  I59i,rcb.  i,a|>.«ceucuteredtoDiiiUrcan«IGnco:'tFA<KT^\X.V.v.c.\-.-('«„VcKVia«k. 
I>.  t  304.  b. 
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^^^^^^H^          And  l9 

^^^^^^^^H                    screecl 
^^^^^^^^f             And  let 

Be  dinted 
And  let  vol 
Hi., 
byau.,                     _,,j 

What  If  so  j| 
Some  tust-stfl 
The  beastly  rit( 
The  \vl.,,l,-  w^ 

Our  poets,  too  frcqdl 

lovers  of  pleasure,  h^M 

mingle  in  the  dissip^| 

support  a  popularity  bP 

obscurities  of  retirement 

libertines  and  buflbonaM 

the  pronigatc.     Thcir^ 

and  what  had  been  the 

please,  when  recomnieae 

that  poets  now  bcgan^ 

obtained  at  the  cxpc^B 

author  of  the  ReturM 

^^^^^^^  a  true  gcnii9 

^^^^^^^^Blcur  times.  niiH 
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^Thc  first  SAtire  of  the  second  Book  properly  belongs  fo  the  last. 
'In  it,  our  author  continues  bis  just  and  pointed  a-  int  on 

tntmoiicst  poctr>',  and    hints   at    some    pernicious    .  .m  the 

FACETi.t  of  I'oggius  Florcnlinus,  and  from  Rnbdais.  1  he  List 
couplet  of  the  passage  1  am  going  to  transcribe  is  most  elegantly 
expressive. 

But  wli  .    i      .       T     <.  I'jiuMt 

From  .  bred  coast ; 

Or  wicl\tu  i\.iiM.ti^.  i:iiiiiKL'ii    iLUtrmiikja. 

To  grace  the  misrule  of  our  taucrningsr 
Or  who  put  bayes  into  blind  Cupids  hst, 
TluU  be  should  crownc  wh.it  laureates  him  list?  [  D.  il  I.  f.  25.] 

By   /aufrniti^,  he   means  th     '  ^    '  '.n   of  frequenting 

taverns  which  seem  to  have  tnu I  houses.    As  ucw 

modes  of  entertainment  sprung  ujj,  ar.U  iicw  pl.iccs  of  public  resort 
became  common,  the  people  were  more  often  called  touethcr,  and  ihc' 
scale  of  convivial  hfe  in  London  was  enlarged.  From  the  play-house 
they  went  to  the  tavern.  In  one  of  Decker's  pnmrilil  !s,  printed  in 
1609,  there  is  a  curious  chapter,  '  How  a  yonj;  lould  behave 

•  himself  in  an  OrdinarieV     One  of  the  most  >    ,  and  elegant 

xncctings  of  this  kind  in  London  is  here  described.  It  appears  that 
the  company  dined  so  very  late,  as  at  half  an  hour  alter  .1,  .,  .1  iK  the- 
morning  ;  and  that  it  was  the  fashion  to  ride  to  this  polii  m 

on  a  Spanish  jennet,  a  scr\ant  running  before  with  hi-  ■■  ^  ..ak. 

The   same     author   in    his    Beuhan's    NIGHT  w  lively 

description  of  London,  ahnost  two  centuries  ago,  g;v.,  i  tuc  i.Jkiwins 
instructions.  'Haunt  tavcmcs,  there  shall  thou  find  prodiipills  ;  p«y 
'  thy  two  pence  to  a  player  in  hi  by  an 

•hailol.    At  ORLiiNAKltsthou  I 

In  the  second  satire,  he  celebrates  :  iir 

ancestors,  in  erecting  magnificent  lu  .n 

of  scholars,  which  yet  at  present  have  Uttk  more   use  than  that  of 

' ''  nUiM*  '  ilicIiauitiaiUmMUaf  AiaCia»«riUW- 

•1^  jHutirc 

TItw*  u  «■  old  vck  *  Dm  Maolac  of  C^ 
<|A»t>  :^i  j!i  ijsdunnr,  w  tlic  w.'iL-->  I'f  Powtu,'  t<a4.  Joiaoa  Mjr*  of  Snilauat  Skift. 
Kricik  >u- 

Iteuc*la  ioOnliiuria,tliei«lie|J«)«  At  <ic«lli»  boiwtdmoBcy. 

Aiid  in  CvvTiiiA't  KcTKto^  itea.  '  Von  aan  ftmi—i  Ondtanta  ■  mauk  Mm.  la  '~(thr~ 
•ynoiwf  '   A    ...   '^   . 

'  ()  per  «  O.  or  A  ncvs  dytw  «/  limUionM  mnd  candU  IJicM.  Ac 

I'  i^     forj.  UiMtiic     llm  It  ■  Uu*  (rtluiMl  ilin.  41a 

*  '  "lei'i  BojuKO*  Lahoon  ''  -     '    ' '  ite  mM. 

■  uM«lia  Uuiltiiisdaia,'  $u'  -4  Okcc* 

'yy>'  ,  <od  afiernooao.  It«.*     KJ^i  ^taMd 

mfi  -"^  I.  oUM  •  M««ad  tilAcm.     ii»«:»j.  ari.<.itf,  |6)C  i|». 

^P>  rmpcatt  twiwr.  ihe  man  witty.  tlin»l.  —1  ttuqiw  frntitf 

■r  .1  ccun*.    W.  Fcmwt'i  0>Mno)L'»  CointoartrtAfcTil.   tUj. 


praiamg  it  w 

What  neeJcs  n 

To  blot  M  hitc  p 

To  pore  uu  [Mu 

Willi  far-feteh'ti 

In  latter  even,  c 

lil-smelling  o)l( 

"He  concludes  his  can 

profession,  with  a  spiritc 

which  the  philosophy  of  | 

•SnUws,  is  proved  to  be  t 

In  the  third,  he  lame 

iflgenuous  science  is  wit 

•«s  a  fmc  impro\'cmcnt  of 

Who  doubts,  the 
Like  to  some  glii 
Themis,  the  scril 
Eagrnvc  them  d( 
And  cast  them  d 
That  men  might 

The  interview  between 
is  drawn  with  much  hu; 
riority  and  the  mean  s 
rfiaractcrs,  at  that  time. 

The  crowching  cl 
A"d  manie  worsh 
'_  m  his  tale  j 
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Tho  must  he  buy  his  r.njner  liopc  with  price, 
Disclout  bis  crowncs',  and  thanke  him  for  advice.* 

fThe  fourth  displays  the  difficulties    ami    discoutaj^cmcnt   of  the 
llysician.     Here  wc  learn,  that  the    tUk  lady  aiid   the  ^uuty  ptcr 
re  then  topics  of  the  ridicule  of  the  Mliiist. 

The  sickly  ladle,  and  the  go\\!ie  pci.  re. 

Still  would  I  hauiu,  that  loii' 

Where  life  is  dccrc,  who  caj'  ? 

That  spent  is  counted  gainc,  and  spaicd  loasc. 

tethus  laughs  at  the  quintessence  of  a  sublimated  mineial  elixir. 

Each  powdred  grainc  ransometh  captive  kings, 

Purchascth  rcalmes,  and  hfc  prolonged  brings.     [U.  ii.  4.  f.  3;.) 

Imperial  oils,  golden  cordials,  and  universal  panaceas,  are  of  hi^ 
^tiquity  :  and  perhaps  the  putfs  of  quackery  were  formerly  mote 
(entatioiis  than  even  at  present,  before  the  profession  of  medicine 
ts  freed  from  the  oix-railons  of  a  spuiiuiis  and  superstitious  alchemy, 
when  there  were  mystics  in  philosupby  as  well  in  religion.  Panb 
fcus  was  the  father  of  cmpcricism. 

I  From  the  fifth  wc  teurn,  that  advertisements  of  a  UVIXG  WAyi*E4 
I  affixed  on  one  of  the  doors  of  St.  Paul's  cathcdnU. 

Sawst  thou  ere  Sigt'ls'  patch'J  on  Paul's  church  dorr. 
To  gdine  some  vacant  vicarage  before  ? 

The  sixth,  one  of  the  most  perspicuous  and  i  -A. 

Juimorous,  in  the  whole  collection,  and  which   1  .-.t 

Dgth,  exhibits  the  servile  condition  of  a  don  ::c 

lily  of  an  esquire.     Several  of  the  satires  of  i  .  nc 

ended  to  shew  the  depressed  stale  of  modest  and  true  genius,  aod 
:  inattention  of  men  of  forlui-.c  to  Ilur.uv  merit 


A  gentle  jquirc  w 
Into  his  house  sou.. 


-.UC 


I  Pull  Ihciu  oul  of  Ilit  f 

■  n.  ii  ].  I.  ]i.     1  cite  a  couplet  from  U>i>  Kutni  to  exptatn  b. 

rMsiui  «"'1  S|».ii-<  li«ig  unc«  torfctiU  ««■ 
I'l^o  IlKif  lcNi.<^  m  wilde  wondcrawm,  fK, 
feuan  allHuoii  t.-j  .i<>  )rd  lalbc  afaofaeftalntk  1 

I 


lulu,  iht  uuHy  of  ni«ijJcin«  11 

i.f  ^ -II    >.i,;:o  ii,.:  iT,.f. . 


>  Ot,  a  bUc<iia(laiii.    la  tlw 


L^vzic  111  iiim^^ 


^r-Jsmifij,  la  Laru  LumcK 


9^  THE  TRENCHER  CHAPEL AINE. SEIjCnrI 

First,  that  he  lie  vpon  the  tmcklc-beti. 
While  his  young  maistcr  lieth  oer  his  h< 
Second,  that  he  do,  upon  no  default, 
Neuer  presume  to  sit  aboue  the  sail'  :  ' 
Third,  til  at  he  neuer  change  his  trciich«^ 
Fourth,  that  he  use  all  common  courtesi«i 
Sit  bare  at  meales,  and  one  half  rise  and ; 
Last,  that  he  never  his  yoiig  maister  bea^ 
But  he  must  aske  his  mother  to  dcrtne 
How  manie  jcrfcs  she  would  his  breech  sk 
All  these  obserVd,  he  could  contented  b^ 
To  give  five  markes,  and  winter  liverie*,    ( 

From  those  who  despised  learning,  he  makes  a 
who  abused  or  degraded  it  by  false  pretences.  Ji 
the  subject  of  the  seventh  satire.  He  supposes  Uui 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Egj'ptian  ruidivives,  ami 
nursed  by  Superstition,  she  assumed  the  g-arb  of  Si 

That  now,  who  pares  his  nailes,  or  h'bs 
But  he  must  first  take  covnscl  of  the  si 

Again,  of  the  behever  in  the  stars,  he  says. 


His  feare  or  hope,  for  plontie  or  for  1 
Hangs  all  vpon  his  new-year's  Alrtian 

Tf   rhnnrr^  mirf»  in    thf*  ^inrrmr  hi*  V,**-*^  «U^ 
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'  strongly  the  people  »cfx:  inratuated  with  (hiasort  ofdivinatioa. 

Bc  of  the  most  r<rmarkahlc,  was  a  treatise  written  in  the  year  1582, 

Richard  Hnrv«-,  brotJicr  to  Gabriel   Harvey,  a  learned  ;uirologcr 

f  Cambridge,  predicting  the  portentous  .  la  of  the  primary 

nets,  Sntum  and  Jupiter,  which  was  t-  'he  next  year.     It 

Rd  the  immnliatc  effect  of  throwing  the:  uholi.   kingdotn  into  the 

«t  violent  consternation.     When  the  fears  of  the  people  were  over, 

fash  published  a  droll  account  of  their  opinions  and  n;  >ns 

ilc  this  formidable  phenomL-nnn  w-;i^   impTntiin;;  ;  nnil  .  a, 

-  r,  and  Tarlcton  the-  This 

;  xv.Tv  of  ronfutin;:  '•'  :  of  the 

its,     Jnie  kii  ;i.  when 

kcsc  profound  I  :  ;._.-^I.;'. 


SECTION     LXIII. 

ilE  opening  of  the  first  satire  of  the  third  Book,  which  is  a  contrast 
r ancient  parsimony  with  modem  luxury,  is  so  witty,  so  elegant,  and 
I  poetical  an  enlargement  of  3  shining  passa^  in  Juvenal,  that  the 
idcr  will  pardon  another  long  quotation. 

Time  was,  and  that  w.t  ;old. 

When  world  and  tunc  v  .  arc  old: 

When  quiet  Satiirnc  s«a>  J  tin,  1  1, 

And  pride  was  yet  unbomc,  and  . 

Tii;  last. 

Or 

c 

hv.  1  !!C. 

Ah.i.i 

DesirM 

Tho>  -  d  knee, 

T.r 

Or  -rijws. 

Forbn. 

Or  whc  1 

Tlicy  1 1  -til. 

As  for  I  i  !l, 

Oi  ■  :idl, 

Kt  not  afford, 

K.  ;  -i     .:   '. 


Tl' 
Thc^ 


"i,-"! 


*  So  Niali'>  AKiUK.r  or 


Ctb 


farcv 


« 


I 


e  iSen,  in  the  prasC 

prefers  civilized  to  savag 
our  simple  ancestors,  in 
CMtic  apparel  of  his  owr 

They,  naked  we 
Or  homespun  ri 
But  thou  canst  i 
To  suite  a  Fool'i 
A  Frenche  head 
Thy  thighs  from 
An  Englishman 
Many  in  one,  ao 

One  of  the  vanities  oft' 
ir  :nts,  equally  costly  and 
)us  decoratioDS,  and  U 
iilpture.  They  succeedi 
lich  yet,  amid  a  profu 
incipics  of  architecture. 
In  the  second  satire,  out 
lich  were  alike  allotted  t 

Some  stately  toiei 
Rex  RE'-""  —'* 
Whereoj  , 
That  neuei 
Small  hoctc 

A  mttpn  ns 
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The  matter  nature's,  and  the  workntan's  frame 
His  purse's  cost: — where  then  is  Osmond's  name  ? 
Ucscrvedst  thou  ill  ?    Well  wore  thy  name  and  thee, 
Wett  thou  inditchcd  in  great  secrccic  ; 
Whereas  no  passengers  might  curse  thy  dust,  &c'. 

The  third  is  the  description  of  a  citizen's  feast,  to  which  be  tras 
invited, 

With  hollow  words,  and  ouerly*  request 

But  the  great  profusion  of  the  entertainment  was  not  the  effect  of 
liberality,  but  a  hint  that  no  second  invitation  must  be  expected.  The 
effort  was  too  great  to  be  repeated.  The  guest  who  dined  at  this  table 
often,  had  only  a  single  dish'. 

The  fourth  is  an  arraignment  of  ostentatious  piety,  and  of  those  who 
strove  to  push  themselves  into  notice  and  esteem  by  petty  pretensions. 
The  illustrations  are  highly  humorous. 

Who  euer  giucs  a  paire  of  velvet  shoes 

To  th'  holy  rood*,  or  liberally  allowcs  « 

But  a  new  rope  to  ring  the  curfew  bell  ? 

But  he  desires  that  his  great  deed  may  dwell, 

Or  graticn  in  the  chanccll-window  glassc, 

Or  in  the  lasting  tombe  of  plated  brasse. 

The  same  affectation  appeared  in  dress. 

Nor  can  good  Myron  weare  on  his  left  bond, 

A  signet  ring  of  Bristol-diamond  ; 

But  he  must  cut  his  gloue  to  shew  his  pride, 

That  his  trim  jewel  might  be  better  spied : 

And,  that  men  might  some  burgesse*  him  repute. 

With  sattin  sleeves  hath*  grac'd  his  sacke-cloth  suit^ 

The  fifth  is  a  droll  portrait  of  the  distress  of  a  lustit  courtier,  or  fine 
gentleman,  whose  periwinkle,  or  peruke,  was  suddenly  blown  off  by  a 
boisterous  puff  of  wind  while  he  was  making  his  bows'. 

He  lights,  and  runs  and  quicklic  hath  him  sped 
To  ouertake  his  ouer-running  head,  &c 

1 B. ai  t.  r. r>-  ' sngix-  swiov.  an  ui  j. r.  s>i 

*  In  a  eallcnr  orrr  the  KRcn,  u  caicrinc  lh«  choir,  wa>  ■  Urg*  onicifii,  or  rood,  with  the 
imasn  of  the  notjr  %'inia  and  lalat  loha.  The  nlir«(  thoct  were  fur  the  (mi  of  Chrui  on 
Uw  crai^  Of  of  on«  of  ilw  atteiKlaiu  n(ur«>L  A  rich  lady  •ometiao  beqiwalhrd  her  wedding 
(own,  with  oecklac*  and  ear-rinfi,  to  dr«M  up  Uw  Virgia  Mary.    Thia  place  va>  called  the 

*  Some  rich  cittmi.  *  Thai  la,  ht  hath,  etc  '  B.  iu'.  4  f.  5$. 

■  In  a  Mt  of  aitidea  of  emutry  icnt  to  a  collece  ia  Oxiard,  about  the  tut  i6;«,  by  ih« 
viiUor  hithop  Morlcr,  the  commiMary  i>  ordered  diligently  to  reiaark,  and  tepurt,  whether 
any  of  the  lenior  Mhnn  woe*  f<Tmiri.  I  will  not  HiupoM  that  bobwig*  are  here  intended. 
But  after  euch  a  pnKcTtptioa,  who  could  imagine,  that  the  buihy  grinleo-ii;  thould  ever  have 
been  adopted  as  a  bad^  of  gnniy  (  So  arbitrary  are  ideai  t*  digniir  or  levity  in  drew  I 
There  ti  aa  Epigram  m  Harringioo,  written  prrhapi  about  iSon.  •<  tf  r.»llA'«  goodly  pcri- 
'  wigge.'  B.  L  66.  Thit  was  undoubtedly  (ahs  hair.  Ia  lUymao'i  Qi-oDLiam  or 
Epigiama.  printed  lAat,  there  it  tm*  *  10  a  Periwiggian.'  B.  L  6v  p.  'o-  Again,  '  to  a 
*  ccnaiat  Fcriwiggiaa.'   B.  iL  9.  p.  it.    Our  author  mentions  a  pcriwi^^  Again,  B.  e.a.  C4v 

A  foldcn  periwigg  on  a  hhrbnwirrfaVtqiw. 
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These  arc  oarl 

V 


Jit  r.iit  sweet 
With  that  »hi 

In  tlic  next,  is  the 
much  better  drawn  ( 
hand  is  perpetually  c 
lias  diocd  vith  duke 
open  house  for  every 
and  enlivened  with 
plumed  hat,  chus£s 
is  so  cm^ciiited  for 
his  hip,  the  effect  of 
height  of  the  fashion,! 

All 

He  pretends  to  bave| 

worked  his  1 

one  long  li'i 

puts  us  in  nimu  ul 

probably  will  one  daj 

His  linen < 

\Vll,:^,_    It 


But  whciij 
WTint  nv 


Lik  s;  a  stj 
Rcar'd  on  J 

'  n.  liL  5.  r  57. 


:^   i  r  I  JIT 


)iiirc>,,  cii^      i.f.uu.  \'i\~t. 
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the  Prologue  to  lh{»  book,  out  sinhor  «tri%rs  loobvinte  the  objcc- 
lons  of  certain  critics  who  falsely  .  ;  too 

jcrspicuons.     Nothing  could  be  i  ,  th.n 

jccause  Pcrsius  is  obscure,  therefore  obscurity  must  be  necessarily  one 
)f  the  qualities  of  satire.     If  Persius,  under  the  severities  of  a  pro-, 
scriptive  nnd  sanguinary  government,  was  often  obliged  to  conceal  fab 
tneaning,  this  vms  not  the  case  of  Hall.     liut  the  darkness  and  di()i-^ 
culties  of  Pcrsius  arise  in  great  measure  from  his  own  alfcclation  and 

taste.      }ic  would   have  been   cnipnatical  under  the  miUlestj 
ivcnuncnL     To   be   unintelligible  can  never  naturatljr  or  propci'Iy 

gito  any  species  of  writing.     H.ill  of  himself  is  certainly  obscure  i 
owes  some  of  his  obscurity  to  an  imitation  of  this  ideal  excel 

of  the  Roman  satirists, 
fourth   nook  breathes  a  stronger  spirit  of  [ntlignatlon,  and 

ds  with  .npplications  of  Juvenal  to  modem  manners  yet  wih  the 

ranee  of  origin.il  and  unbyirowcd  s.ilir-. 
ic  first  is  miscellaneous  .-md  cxcui*^;  1 

unbecoming  licentiousness  of  1 1  ,• 

ing  nervous  lines,  he  has  caught  and  tincly  heightened  the  force 

anncT  of  his  master. 

Who  list,  excuse,  when  clkiistcr  dunes  can  hire 

Some  snout-fairstr'-  '  "'-  ■    •'--■-  -; — '-  -  ■■■ire'. 

Whom  staked  vp. 

They  keep  wi'i>  ■ 

O  Lucinc '.  li 

Aftii  In  f  lui  'r: 

All  ■ 

Til.-  ,  .ce. 

I  thus  enhances  the  value  of  certain  novelties,  by  declaring  them 


.ccd. 


Worth  little  less  than  landing  of  a  whale. 
Or  Cades  spoils,'  or  a  churl's  funcmle. 

;  allusion  is  to  Spencer's  T.ilus  in  the  following  cocplct. 

Gird  but  the  cynickc's  hdroct  on  his  head. 
Cares  be  for  Talus,  or  his  ilayle  of  leade? 

(  add5,  that  the  guilty  person,  when  marked,  destroys  all  distino 
I  like  the  cuttle-fish  conccalcil  in  Itis  own  blackness. 

t-^onc  («2r-£iced  ctrifTlln;  to  h>  itnfr  7a(v.    ManMa  bat  lki>  ip^lbtt.  &:.  VnLAx. 

•J-  > 

,.. .  I /■  _  L„,^  jjrj  duaaldlttlitn 


.  -i  n»  Rcaan  auioa  ta  Tua  BaA» 
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Lour  as  the  craftje  cuttle  lieth  sure. 
In  the  blacke  cloud  of  his  thicke  vofmCiuc; 
Who  list,  complainc  of  wronged  faiih  or  ^ae, 
When  he  may  shift  it  to  another's  naiD& 

He  thus  describes  the  effect  of  his  satire,  and  the  cnjoj 
own  success  in  this  species  of  poetrj-. 

Now  see  I  fire-flakes  sparkle  from  his  eyes, 
Like  to  a  comet's  tayle  in  th'  angrie  skies: 
His  powting  cheeks  puft  vp  aboue  his  brow. 
Like  a  swolne  toad  touch'd  with  the  spider's  H 
His  mouth  shrinks  side- ways  like  a  scafnful|ll 

To  take  his  tired  ear's  ingrateful  pLice. 

Nowc  laugh  I  loud,  and  breake  my  spkne  to 
This  pleasing  pastime  of  my  poesie ; 
Much  better  than  a  Paris-garden  beare^. 
Or  prating  poppet  on  a  theater. 
Or  Mimo's  whistling  to  bis  tabouret*. 
Selling  a  laughter  for  a  cold  meal's  rneat. 

It  is  in  Juvenal's  style  to  make  illustrations  satirical.  T 
very  artfully  and  ingeniously  introduced'. 

TIjc  second  is  the  character  of  an  old  country  sqmt, 
himself,  to  breed  his  son  a  lawyer  and  a  gentlemaji.  It  i 
1 _.  .r         'lasing  dainties 
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Or  the  tid^d  camel,  or  the  fiddling  frccrc'. — 
Fools  they  may  fccdc  on  words,  and  liuc  on  ayrc', 
That  climbc  to  honour  by  the  pulpit's  stayre ; 
Sit  scucn  ycarcs  pininj;  in  an  anchor's  chcyrc*, 
To  win  some  patched  shreds  of  minivcrc* ! 

He  predicts,  with  no  small  sagacity,  that  LoUio's  son's  distant 
posterity  will  rack  their  rents  to  a  treble  proportion. 

And  hedge  in  all  their  neighbours  common  lands. 

Enclosures  of  waste  lands  were  among  the  great  and  national 
grievances  of  our  author's  age*.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  practice 
was  then  carried  on  with  the  most  arbitrary  spirit  of  oppression  and 
monopoly. 

The  third  is  on  the  pride  of  pedigree;  The  introduction  is  from 
Juvenal's  eighth  satire ;  and  the  substitution  of  the  memorials  of 
English  ancestry,  such  as  were  then  fashionable,  in  the  place  of 
Juvenal's  parade  of  family  statues  without  arms  or  ears,  is  remarkably 
happy.  But  the  humour  is  half  lost,  unless  by  recollecting  the  Roman 
original,  the  reader  perceives  the  unexpected  parallel, 

Or  call  some  old  church-windowc  to  record 

The  age  of  thy  fair  armes. 

Or  find  some  figures  half  obliterate. 
In  rain-beat  marble  neare  to  the  church-gate, 
Upon  a  crosse-lcgg'd  tombe.    What  boots  it  thee, 
To  sbcwe  the  rusted  buckle  that  did  tie 

>  ShcwM  of  thoM  lime*.    He  sajn  in  thit  mire, 

'Gin  not  ihy  (Mte 

L*attll  the  eventnf;  owl,  or  bloody  bat ; 
Neuer  UDiiJ  the  Umpf  o(  Paul's  been  li^ht : 
AjhI  nijf^rd  tantemt  ibade  the  rooomhine  night. 

The  bmpi  about  Suint  PauN,  were  at  tbii  time  the  only  reftilar  ni^t-illumiiutiom  of 
I.4indoii.  But  in  an  old  Colleclinn  of  JesTS,  Rome  Ituckt  comiiii;  drunk  fntm  a  t.i\eni,  and 
recline  through  the  city,  amused  thcnuelvca  in  puUinc  down  the  tantenu  which  hun-{  before 
the  doon  of  the  bouie^  A  grave  citiren  uncapectedly  came  out  and  acired  one  uf  them, 
wbn  uid  in  defence,  'I  ani  only  uiulling  your  candle.*  *Jk^T9  tti  makk  Yui'  ui;klll. 
*  Written  by  T.  D.  and  George  Wilkina.     Lood.  i&>7  *  4to.  p.  6.  Jar.  ij. 

'  The  law  ii  the  only  way  lu  ri<.bci.      FouU  ouly  »iU  keek  pnslctment  in  the  churv.'i,  etc 

3  In  thechair  of  an  anchoret. 

*  The  hood  uf  a  Makter  of  Arts  in  the  snii-cruiiei.     B.  ir.  a.  t  ta 
He  adds. 

And  MU«o  more,  plod  at  a  palroo's  uyle 
lu  get  some  giloed  Chapels  cheajicr  ka}le. 

I  believe  the  lni«  reading  is  ff/.M  chapel.  A  benefice  robbed  of  its  Ivthcs  Mc-  S.ivle 
■•  .-vile.  So  in  the  Keti'kx  fk<iu  Pak.<<aui's,  A  iiL  S.  1.  'He  hath  a  pm)n;r  /.'/./i-.f 
*|Kir^i«iaee.* 

*  Without  attending  to  this  circumstance,  we  mus  the  mcaiiing  and  humour  of  the  fulljw* 
tag  lines^  B.  V.  1. 

Pardon,  ye  glowing  eaict  1    Needes  will  it  out. 
Though  braren  waUs  con^ss'd  mr  tongue  aboo^ 
As  thick  as  wealthy  ScrL,>iio's  quickset  ruwes 
In  the  wide  coouisoo  that  he  d<d  enclose. 

Cteat  pott  of  th*  third  satin  01  the  sane  book  turns  on  this  idea. 


^^^^^^^^^^^KAtui  new  bu 

^^^^^^^^ffiut  yei.  If  ha 

^^IBmiP^r  ^^"^(^  ^" 

(|  Some  wcU-knoa  n  das 

II  demised,  and  accommo^ 

Was  neuer  fo; 

The  bear  his  i 

Nor  fearful!  1| 

Nor  eagle  wol 

Crete  cuer  wo 

I  I  Acheron's  ban 

I  The  p.Tim  dotl 

'  And  AJpheus' 

I  Asopus  breeds 

)  Meander  heati 

I  An  English  wc 

Were  as  a  chaj 

•  In  the  fourth,  these  di- 

•  refined  manners  are  meat 

mcnts  of  a  military  life. 

Callio  may  puD 
Or  in  his  net  ci 
Or  tend  his  sna 
Or  yclf. 
Or  \vat(._  „ 
Or  haJtcr  iu 
Or  list  he  sh 
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Ithc  contrast  between  the  maniAl  and  effeminate  life,  whicii 
a  general  ridicule  of  the  fooltfh  passion  which  now  prevailed, 
icing  it  a  part  or  the  education  oi  our  youth  to  bear  arms  in  the 
'  the  NethcrUnds,  arc  some  of  Hall's  most  spirited  and  nervous 


'  \T  1  rl in  ^  in  lini^f/»rnn<:  Tin  11^  lir  A 


i  new  come  from  the  be 
bat  should  thou  ncci)  t 

When  as  thou  j; 

When  as  thine  •. 


ons  ; 
'it  at  that. 
It? 
iattrtl  fall. 


nin« 


cvcr>'  \ 
bid!. 


nU«-l:n 


*n- 


loirpcdiiinc 


ining  like  vamji:>ti\l  piclurLS  uu  a  wall  ? 
hen  a  plum'd  fanne'  may  sh.idc  thy  chalked'  face^ 
d  lawny  "     naked  bn-  ? 

brabblii  y,  at  each  i  ize*, 

pick  Quarrcii  lor  lo  shew  his  vui ...u'lzc, 
llraignt  pressed  for  an  hvngr>'  Swiucrs  pay 

llirust  his  lib!  ' '■  '  •'      ; 

Ind  piping  hot,  :  ■  pliine, 

ith  a  broad  scu.  ,  ^.   ,. „     ^ .-.paine  : 

r  lioyscth  saylc  up  to  a  forraine  shore, 
h.il  he  may  liuc  a  lawKss.-  c;  nni.n.r*. 
some  such  desperate 
I  rowie  thine  hare's-hc,:; 
idle  children',  striving  to  cxccU 
b!n^viI1^  bladders  from  an  empt)'  shclL 
■  -s,  how  like*  to  prove  a  m.in, 
.1  rath'*  his  warlike  hfc  began  I 
liy  r.iuthcr  could  for  thee  thy  cratllc  set 
cr  husband's  rusty  iron  corselet  ; 
sound  mi  ■ 
in'd  of  hi^ 
c  uiu  lie  dreame  of  ■ 
,nd  woke,  and  fought,  an 
ut  who  hath  seene  the 
ust  guess  what  Gallio  I 
II  X  ii'i    1^  i;  th,-  filling 

'^,  or  a\' 
voull'.lv 


Ont 

Not 

Wh( 
For 
And 
And 
Tyr- 
And 
And 

Beside  wha 
now  among  tl 
coaches  were 

*»**'"' >i»«r<»Kni 

'?•!». 4-    In  a 

BMOual  sjrttem  in 

TIm  nener  haa 
Thete  ii  much  hun 
»««m,  if  thesame  » 
fora  distich  on  C 
I4>4-    Sec  MiUL 

ThM  fa.  he  was  food 
I  ofa  wiityapo 


Coll 


•B.  ir.C. 

hxhm. 

•Of  the  rapid incn 
Jre  have  a  curious  pc 
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It's  not  a  shame,  to  see  each  homely  groomc 
Sit  perched  in  an  idle  chariot-roome  ? 

The  rustic  wishing  to  turn  soldier,  is  pictured  in  these  lively  aiicl 
poetical  colours. 

The  sturdy  ploughman  doth  the  soldier  see 
All  scarfed  with  pied  colours  to  the  knee, 
Whom  Indian  pillage  hath  made  fortunate  ; 
And  nowe  he  gms  to  loathe  his  former  state  : 
Nowe  doth  he  inly  scomc  his  Kcndal-greenc*, 
And  his  patch'd  cockers  nowe  despised  bccnc  : 
Nor  list  he  nowe  go  whistling  to  the  cane, 
But  sells  his  tecmc,  and  scttleth  to  the  warrc. 
O  warre,  to  them  that  ncuer  try'd  thee  sweete  ! 
When  his  dead  mate  falls  groveling  at  bis  feete  : 
And  angry  bullets  whistlcn  at  his  eare, 
And  his  dim  eyes  see  nought  but  death  and  drearc  f 

Another,  fired  with  the  flattering  idea  of  seeing  his  name  in  print, 
abandons  his  occupation,  and  turns  poet. 

.Some  drunken  rimer  thinks  his  time  well  spent. 
If  he  can  liuc  to  see  his  name  in  print ; 
Who  when  he  once  is  fleshed  to  the  presse, 
And  sees  his  handscll  have  such  fairc  successc. 
Sung  to  the  whccle,  and  sung  vnto  the  payle^, 
He  sends  forth  thraves'  of  ballads  to  the  sale*. 

dt]  comedy  of  Rau-Allev,  or  MrxcY  tricks,  &nl  priated  ia  t6ii,  •  cemcA  and  ft  ranxjlr- 
•eem  dUTcrcat  vehicles,  A.  iv.  S.  ii. 

In  bonlilien,  [io]  coachet  or  caroadict. 
Vnletsthe  poetiincans  asynontme  forr«ArA. 

In  httme  uld  account  1  have  Kcn  of  queen  Eliiabeth*E  pragreM  to  Cambridge,  ia  istf4,  it  ifr 
■aid.  that  lord  Leicctter  weot  io  a  cuacn,  became  he  had  kmrt  kit  Xrjf.  ^la  a  ctimedy,  lo  lace 
an  the  reifn  of  Charies  I..  amon£  many  ^udied  wufMlen  of  fictitious  and  hyperbtdural 
ltixur>*,  a  lovrr  promiws  hinlady  fh.'it  Oie  %h:in  ride  in  a  coach  to  the  next  dour.  Caltwri^t'^ 
Luvitt  CoNVLRT.  A.  iL  S.  vi.  L^nd.  it-ji.  \Vork«i,  p.  115. 

Thouihall 

Take  coach  to  the  neat  door,  acd  as  A  wcic 
An  Expeduiun  net  a  Vi«it,  be 
Jtaumdivt  an  hotne  not  ten  strides  off,  still  carry *d 
Aluufin  indifiulioo  of  the  earth. 

Stowe  says,  'la  the  years   1  c^^,  GuyUjam  Itoonen,  a  dutchman,  beokBM  the QotcfseV 
coachnannc,  and  was  the  fint  th,tt  brniffht  the  \%t  uf  coaches  iaio  England.    And  after* 
ikhile.  diuers  great  bdie«,  with  at  ereat  icakviie  of  the  aueene's  diiplnuure,   made  thvns 
coaches,  and  nd  in  them  vp  and  downe  the  countries  to  the  great  adnuratioB  of  all  the  bc- 
houlders,  but  then  by  tittle  and  bule  they  grew  v  ^uaJl  among  the  nufashtie,  and  others  of  s«vt^ 
and  within  twenty  yeares  became  a  great  uade  of  marnmahing.    And  about  that  tiate 
began  long  wa^oas  to  come  in  «*e,   such  at  now  cooM  to  l.oMk»,  from  (Jauntcrbary* 
Norwich,  Ipawtch.  Glucestcr.  ^c.  uith  lauengcrs,  and  coaiiaodities.    LAstl>,  cucn  at  tua 
time,  lOus.  began  theorduiary  v«c  i-frarcachcs.'    Kdir  foL  1O15.  p.  Wri.  col.  x 
Kiiim  a  comparison  of  the  fiireier  and  latter  rart  of  the  conteat,  11  will  pcrhais  appeas  cIoK 
OvK  ktt  and  C  Arvmtket  were  the  •amc. 
>  1'hissart  ofslulT  is  meniioiicd  in  a  ttatute  of  Richard  II.  an.  ir.  A.D.  i}S9. 
I  lly  the  kmre-giioder  and  the  muVmaid. 

'A  thravc  of  straw  is  a  buniile  i>f  straw,  of  a  certain  qsaatity,  tn  the  midland  countieSL 
'l^ieae  hnes  seem  to  be  Icnllcd  at  William  Eldenoa,  a  celelmted  dniahen  ballad-writer. 
Slov.  c  savs,  that  he  was  an  a::>  rnev  of  the  ShenlTs  cuurt  ia  the  citv  of  London  about  the  ycar 
1570,  and  quote*  some  verses  ohich  he  wraleaU'lil  that  time,  on  tte  erect iun  of  the  ne'«  v«- 
licoaiUi  imaseib  atCtiddhan.    bfRV.  Lond.  co.t.  i>/).  v-  ""■•  *">•    ^<tVa^v<rtt cgaaV* 


ftbkH 


lAsfr,  anff  the  snpcnfl 

ta  make  spoiL  But  i 
quickness  of  allusion,  f 
invention.    Were  Juvet 

How  his  cai 
That  Cesar's 
To  see  an  ol 
Crouching  b 
And,  for  the 
To  see  two  q 
But  that  he  1 
Is,  th'  homo 
The  crooked 
Saue  that  he 

"The  following  ludicrw 
'tioa  of  the  euchiiristic  v 

The  whiles  tJ 
With  longing 

^"  CamdMi's  Rehajna,  edit,  i^; 
»,  mentJana  hint  with  Greene 
r,  haffpen  lo  teU  cue  Qmictilj 
*Iloxi  or  Skoffuirt,  wiJi  countc 

—      AjH)LaCYOpFl£JtsFENHILBS 

"*     -'      dW.  EMei. 
"  '  entered  ( 


■  iImEuiJil. 
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Which  he  reares  vp  quite  perpendiculare, 

That  the  mid  church  doth  spight  the  chancel's  fare^. 

But  this  sort  of  ridicule  is  improper  and  dangerous.  It  has  a  ten- 
dency, even  without  an  entire  parity  of  circumstances,  to  burlesque  the 
celebration  of  this  awcful  solemnity  in  the  reformed  church.  In  laugh- 
ing at  false  religion,  we  may  sometimes  hurt  the  true.  Though  the 
rites  of  the  papistic  eucharist  arc  erroneous  and  absurd,  yet  great  part 
of  the  ceremony,  and  above  all  the  radical  idea,  belong  also  to  the  pro- 
tcstant  communion. 


SECTION.    LXIV. 

The  ai^gmnent  of  the  first  satire  of  the  fifth  Book,  is  the  appnmvc 
exaction  of  landlords,  the  consequence  of  the  growing  decrease  cf  the 
value  of  money.  One  of  these  had  perhaps  a  poor  grandsirc,  who 
grew  rich  by  availing  himself  of  the  general  rapine  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries.  There  is  great  i^easanty  in  oae  of  the  lines, 
that  he 

Begg'd  a  cast  abbey  in  the  church's  wayne. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  old  patrimonial  mansion  is  desolated ;  and 
even  the  parish-church  unroofed  and  dilapidated,  through  the  poverty 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  neglect  or  avarice  of  the  patron. 

Would  it  not  vex  thee,  where  thy  sires  did  kepp^ 
To  sec  the  dunged  folds  of  dag-tayl'd  sheep? 
And  ruin'd  house  where  holy  things  were  said. 
Whose  free-stone  walls  the  thatched  roofe  vpbnid; 
Whose  shrill  saints-bell  hangs  on  his  lovery. 
While  the  rest  are  danmed  to  the  plumbery*: 
Yet  pure  devotion  lets  the  steeple  stand. 
And  idle  battlements  on  either  hand,  &c*. 

By  an  enumeration  of  real  circumstances,  he  gi\TS  us  the  foDowing 
lively  draught  of  the  miserable  tenement,  yet  ample  wrvioet,  of  a 
poor  copyholder. 

Of  one  bay's  breadth,  god  wot,  a  silly  cote. 
Whose  thatched  n>ars  are  iiin'd  with  sluttish  soote 
A  whole  inch  thick,  shining  like  black-moor's  brows, 
Through  smoke  that  downe  the  headlesse  barrel  blows. 
At  his  bed's  fecte  feeden  his  stalled  tcame, 
His  swine  beneath,  his  pollen  oer  the  bcame. 
A  starued  tenement,  such  as  I  guesse 

■TiMbclhwtnanKikl,  aad  aclttd  dova :  aaxfi  (ku  for  mftyw  lh(Sikl»Ul 
«r  i— rtui  ha,  w»  oaly  wOfewd  10  nm»m  wkhim  in  Jmn,  that  i>  loimr,  or  CMinL  wmmMr 

•heiidbMwiaiilwciMwnlaadtlwbodrortlMdtBidL    " "      '  f  rti  thnfclmBlw ' 

Sc  Vojuui.  a  M.  I. 

*Jm  10  kaop  np  tt*  afpacBBEi  afa  ckardk 


i 


In  tile  second-,  he  n 
and  worthless  inhabiu 

Like  the  vaiui 
That  ovcrcroM 
Which  rear'd 
Strjues  for  a  c 
Yet  nought  »T 
Like  a  scabbV 
When'  Maevii 
Nail'd  to  a  hoi 
With  his  big  li 
Layes  siege  un 

He  then  bcautifiiliy  c 
t  iresquc  natural  circium 
a  1  old  magnificent  rural 

'  Mamc!  ii  Bultrt.  Hebos  * 
Wwith  ha  own  liandidiKrilM, 
l««-     JMAud  occurs  agaiij,  H, 

Willi  a  mami 

ibc  Wnimsfog  or  ths  Sati 

Whol-  - 
liaSMire  there  M 


^ 
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Beat  the  broad  gates,  a  goodly  hollow  sound 

With  double  echoes  doth  againe  rebound  ; 

But  not  a  dog  doth  bark  to  welcome  thee, 

Nor  churlish  porter  canst  thou  chasing  see  : 

All  dumb  and  silent,  like  the  dead  of  night, 

Or  dwelling  of  some  sleepy  Sybarite  ! 

The  marble  pavement  hid  with  desart  weed, 

With  housc-lcek,  thistle,  dock,  and  hemlock-seed.— 

Look  to  the  towered  chimnies,  which  should  be 

The  wind-pipes  of  good  hospitalitic  : 

Lo,  there  th'  unthankful  swallow  takes  her  rest, 
;'  And  fills  the  tunnel!  with  her  circled  nest* ! 

Afterwards,  the  figure  of  Famine  is  thus  imagined. 

Grim  FAMINE  sits  in  their  fore-pined  face, 

All  full  of  angles  of  vnequal  space,  • 

Like  to  the  plane  of  many-sided  squares 

That  wont  be  drawne  out  by  geomctars'. 

In  the  third,  a  satire  is  compared  to  the  porcupine. 

The  satire  should  be  like  the  porcupine, 

That  shoots  his  sharp  quills  out  in  each  angry  line*. 

lis  ingenious  thought,  though  founded  on  a  vulgar  errour,  has  been 
pied,  among  other  passages,  by  Oldham.  Of  a  true  writer  of  satire^ 
says, 

He'd  shoot  his  quills  just  like  a  porcupine, 
At  view,  and  m.iKe  them  stab  in  every  line*. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  of  this  Book,  he  enumerates  tne  extrava* 
ncies  of  a  married  spendthrift,  a  farmer's  heir,  of  twenty  pounds  a 
ar.    He  rides  with  two  Ih'eries,  and  keeps  a  pack  of  hounds. 

But  whiles  ten  pound  goes  to  his  wife's  new  gowne, 

Not  little  less  can  scruc  to  suite  his  owne  : 

While  one  piece  pays  her  idle  waiting-man, 

Or  buys  an  hood,  or  filuer-handled  (an : 

Or  hires  a  Friciland  trotter,  halfe  yard  decpc. 

To  drag  a  tumbrell  through  the  staring  Chcape' 

The  last  Book  consisting  of  one  long  satire  only,  is  a  sort  of  ejn- 
pie  to  the  whole,  and  contains  a  humorous  ironical  description  of 
*  effect  of  his  satires,  and  a  rccapituUtory  view  ofntany  of 
:  characters  and  foibles  which  he  had  before  delineated.  But  the 
ribblers  seem  to  have  the  chief  share.  The  character  of  Labeo, 
-cady  repeatedly  mentioned,  who  was  some  cotemporaiy  poet,  a  con- 

TIm  amto  OS  Ibe  brat  of  the  home  OTAEU  ElllTa  vUch  Iw  calli  •  fisgmcst  of 
vf*  pocuy,  i>  a  haowraii*  mlmatioa  at  Vbaa't  OTAEtS  AKAOAFTOS  KISUi. 
R  Y.  ».  •  B.  r.  > 

AroucT  fiir  Ike  Isresoiag  Ooi,  ftc    Wouci,  nL  i.  p.  91,  «dil.iiu,n 


gSa     THE  DIGNITY  Or  HEROIC  TERSE  SPEXT  Olj 

stant  censurcr  of  our  author,  and  who  from  p^ 
heroic  poetry,  is  here  more  distinctly  reprc^enttl 
■who  affected  compound  epithets,  which  sir  PhS 
ported  from  France,  and  first  used  in  his  ArcajBJ 
in  tmuiy  respects  suits  Chapman,  tbougfa  I  fk>  a 
wrote  any  pastorals.  J 

That  Labeo  reades  right,  who  can  deay. 
The  true  straines  of  hcroick  poesy  ; 
For  he  can  tell  how  fwry  reft  his  sense. 
And  Pbebus  fill'd  him  with  intelligence 
He  can  implore  the  heathen  deities. 
To  guide  his  bold  and  busy  enterprise 
Or  filch  whole  pages  at  a  clap  for  need. 
From  honest  Petrarch,  clad  in  English 
WtiJlc  big  But  Oh's  each  stanza  can  be 
Whose  trunk  and  taile  sluttish  and  heatt 
He  knowes  the  grace  of  that  new  elegani 
Wliich  sweet  Philisides  fetch'd  late  from 
That  well  besecm'd  his  high-stU'd  ArcaI 
Though  others  marre  it  with  much  liberty 
In  epithets  to  joinetwo  wordes  in  one. 
Forsooth,  for  adjectives  can't  stand  alotMi 

The  arts  of  composition  must  have  been   mo^ 

Tmnurlfflcn^    nf  rririral    Tiirnfit*"!    wiHf^lv    HiflTiicivl      «il 
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Downc  in  some  ditch,  without  his  exequies*, 
Or  epitaphs  or  mournful  elegies"  ? 

In  the  old  comedy,  the  Return  from  Parkasscs,  wc  are  told 
of  a  coxcomb  who  could  bear  no  poetry  '  but  flyblown  sonnets 
'of  his  mistress,  and  her  loving  pretty  creatures,  her  monkey  and 
'  her  parrot'.' 

The  following  exquisite  couplet  exhibits  our  satirist  in  another  and 
a  more  delicate  species  of  poetry. 

Her  lids  like  cupid's  bow-case,  where  he  hides 
The  weapons  that  do  wound  the  wanton-cy'd*. 

One  is  surprised  to  recollect,  that  these  satires  are  the  production 
of  a  young  man  of  twenty  three.  They  rather  seem  the  work 
of  an  experienced  master,  of  long  observation,  of  study  and  practice 
in  composition. 

They  are  recited  among  the  best  performances  of  the  kind,  and 
with  .applause,  by  Francis  Mercs,  a  cotcmporary  critic,  who  wrote  in 
I  $98'.  But  whatever  batte  they  had  acquired,  it  soon  received  a  check, 
which  was  never  recovered.  They  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  as 
licentious  and  immoral,  by  an  order  of  bishop  Bancroft  in  1599.  And 
this  is  obviously  the  chief  reason  why  they  are  not  named  by  our 
author,  in  the  SPECIALITIES  of  his  Life  written  by  himself  after  his 

1  lo  pumuace  of  the  ar|pun«nt.  he  add*. 

Folly  ksdCa  or  BoldnesM  nuj  be  pmtf'd. 

An  aHuvon  to  Eiwmiu'i  MoiiiiK  F.NCouiru,  uid  the  Ehcohivh  CALnrm,  writtes  at  the 
nuiiration  of  learning.      Carden  ai\o  wrote  ma  encomium  on  Nero,  the  Gout.  &c 

s  In  this  Satire,  Tarletoii  ia  praucd  aa  a  poet,  who  u  noat  oommoaljr  onwaidcied  oaly  m  a 
cotncdian.  Meres  coounends  hijm  for  hi*  tacilaty  in  eatemporancuus  vwificatiaii  W|T» 
T«.  f.  s««. 

I  shall  here  throw  tofether  a  few  notico  of  Tarletoa's  poetry.  '  A  new  hook*  on  Eoflih 
*vene,  entitled.  Takltum's  tovk's.*  wa*  entered  Pec.  10.  1576,  to  R-  Jones,  RKCtrra. 
Station.  U.  L  i)6.  b.    'See  Hcruey°<  Fot'cii  LttTTcns,  rm>.  p-  34.    Tarletaa'i  deriie 

*  uppon  the  unlooked  for  ^reat  soowc,'  is  etucrcd.  in  IS7B.  lud.  f.  156.  h. — A  fanllnd  caHcd 
TAaucTfiN's  KAarwrntx,  u  entered  la  isSS.  Ibid.  f.  33^.  x— 'Tarletoa's  repentance  jtiat 
'  licfore  his  death,'  is  entered  in  i5?<>      Ibid,  f   249.8.     I'he  next  year,  via.  1590,  Aug.  so, 

*  A  pleakant  dittye  dialonie^wise  bctwccne  Tarletnn's  ehmt  and  Rohyn  GoodfeOowe,'  is 
entered  li>  H.  Carre.  Ibid.  f.  963-  a.  There  is  a  trankfcrrcd  «yy  cf  Tarlton's  Jests,  I 
suppoee  TAaLTON's  Tcnraa,  ia  1607.  RBCimt.  C  f  170.  b.  Sfany  other  pieces  mi^  he 
reeited.  See  more  of  Tarletoa,  in  Strn^aJiaMT  to  SHAiCEsrBAat,  i.  pp.  j5,  jt,  59.  And 
OLt>  Plavs,  ediL  1779.     I'aarALE.  p.  liii. 

To  what  a  there  collected  concerning  Tarletoo  as  a  P^yer,  it  may  be  added,  that  his  ghoet 
a  one  rf  the  speakers,  in  that  character,  in  Chcttle's  KtNi>-HAirrrs  Drkamf,  printed  about 
>S9>  Without  date,  qto-  8ifinat.  F»  >  And  that  ia  the  Pre^ce,  he  appears  to  have  been 
also  a  tnuvcjin.     'Tarltoa  with  his  Tahcr  taking  two  or  three  leadca  mskes,  &c'    Most  c-f 


fidlers,  dancers,  and  gestictilatnrs.  Dekker  says,  Tarletoo,  Kcattc,  nor  Singer,  'euer 
pljid  the  Clownc  mure  naturally.'  Dekker's  Glu  Hou<«  Buokl  1609.  p.  3.  Ihie  or  two 
of  Tarlton's  Jesti  arc  mentioned  in  '  The  Discoi'saiz  of  Tun  Kxichts  or  the  Poste, 
'etc'  ByS.  S.  Land.  Impr.  byG.  S.  1S97.  410.  BL  Leu.  Ia  Fiti<>eaS<y's CBxuTAmiA, 
annesedtohis  ArrAM-L.iooi.  there  is  a  panecrric  on  Tarletoa     Signat.  N.  a-     Tarletoo 


'etc'    ByS.  S.  Land.  laipr.  byG.  S.  1S97.  410.  BL  Leu.     Ia  Fiti<>eaA<y's CBxuTAmiA, 
annesedtohis  ArrAM-L.iooi.  there  is  a  panecrric  on  Tarletoo     Signat.  N.  : 
and  Greene  are  often  mentioned  as  jtsofiairs  in  Hanrey's  Foua  Larraats,  1572. 


»  A.  .1.  Sc.  IT. 

<  B.  ti.  Ponun  here  mcnlitmcd.  I  presume,  is  JoTtnianus  Pontaaut,  an  elei^ant  Latin 
amatorial  and  pastoral  fioct  uf  Italy,  at  the  reviral  of  learning. 

*  Wrr*  Teeas.  f.  sSi.  It  ia  eatraordinafy,  that  they  sbouM  not  base  affunled  any  citicr 
tcvLtrt  to  ExctAMD't  f/joiMivt,  priaiad  is  ttaa. 


<jS4  MILTON'S  STRICTURES  OW   THE  SATIRES  OP  HAiJ. 

prefcrcnt  to  a  'bishoprick'.  They  were,  however,  adnun 
imiCited  by  Oldham.  And  Pope,  who  modernised  DaocM^ii 
have  wished  he  had  seen  Hall's  satires  sooQer.  But  had  H 
undertaken  to  modernise  Hall,  he  must  have  adopted,  beaas 
CDVtld  not  have  improved,  many  of  his  lines.  Hall  is  too  finidait 
smooth  for  such  an  operation.  Donne,  though  be  Bvel  m  ■ 
j-ears  later,  was  susceptible  of  modem  rcfineincnl,  aad  llis 
■were  such  as  wanted  nnd  would  bear  the  chisscL 

I  was  informed,  by  the  late  learned  bishop  of  Glcocesur,  tin 
copy  of  Hall's  Satires  in  Pope's  library  the  whole  first  S3:i«  d' 
siicth  book  was  corrected  in  the  margin,  or  iiiterlined,  ia  Popefn 
hand ;   and   that   Pope   had   \^Tittea  at    the    head   id  tiai  m 
OPTIMA  Satira. 

Milton  who  had  a  controversy  with  Hall,  as  I  have  otBerred, 
remonstrance  called  an  Apologv  for  SMEd'yaiKOUS, 
1641,  rather  unsuitably  and  disin^enuoualy  goes  out  of  hSi  «ig 
attack  these  satires,  a  juvenile  effort  of  his  dignified  advttsai;, 
tmder  every  consideratioft  alien  to  the  dispute.  MJlioesttM 
are  more  sarcastic  than  crictical ;  yet  they  deserve  tote 
especially  as  they  present  a  striking  spccimcri  of 
attempts  at  humour  and  raillery,  which  disgrace  Jus  pros^' 

'  Lighting  upon  this  title  of  TOOTHLESS  S.^tyrs,  I  wiU  not 
*ye  what  I  thought,  readers,  that  sure  this  must  be  some 
*  satyr,    who    might    have  done    better     to     hav^    uwxl   ^^ 
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'  Satyr  of  his  second  Book,  I  was  confirmed  :  where  having  begun 
'  loftily  in  heaven's  universal  alphabet,  he  falls  down  to  that  wretched 

*  poorness  and  frigidity  as  to  talk  of  Bridge-street  in  heaven,  and  the 
'  ostler  of  heaven^.  And  there  wanting  other  matter  to  catch  him  a 
'  heat,  (for  certain  he  was  on  the  frozen  zone  miserably  benummcd,) 
'  with  thoughts  lower  than  any  beadle's,  betakes  him  to  whip  the 
'  sign-posts  of  Cambridge  alehouses,  the  ordinary  subject  of  fresh- 
'  mens  talcs,  and  in  a  strain  as  pitiful  Which,  for  him  who  would  be 
'  counted  the  FiiuiT  ENGLISH  Sat\'RIST,  to  abase  himsclfc  to,  who 
'  might  have  learned  better  among  the  Latin  and  Italian  Satyrists, 
'  and  in  our  own  tongue  from  the  VISION  AND  Creede  OF  Pierce 
'  Plowman,  besides  others  before  him,  manifested  a  presumptuous 
'  undertaking  with  weak  and  unexamined  shoulders.  For  a  satyr  is  as 
'  it  were  bom  out  of  a  Tragedy,  so  ought  to  resemble  his  parentage,  to 
'  strike  high,  and  adventure  dangerously  at  [the  most  eminent  vices 
'  among  the  greatest  persons,  and  not  to  creep  into  every  blind  tap- 
'  house  that  fears  a  constable  more  than  a  satyr.  But  that  such  a  poem 
'  should  be  TOOTHLESS,  I  still  affirm  it  to  be  a  bull,  taking  away  the 
'  essence  of  that  which  it  calls  itself.  For  if  it  bite  neither  the  persons 
'  nor  the  vices,  how  is  it  a  satyr  ?  And  if  it  bite  cither,  how  is  it 
'  toothless?  So  that  Toothless  Satvrs,  are  as  much  as  if  he  had 
'  said  toothless  teeth,  &c'. 

With  Hall's  Satires  should  be  ranked  his  MUNDUS  ALTER  ET 
IDEM,  an  ingenious  satirical  fiction  in  prose,  where  under  a  pretended 
description  of  the  Terra  Acstraus,  he  forms  a  pleasant  invective 
against  the  characteristic  vices  of  various  nations,  and  is  remarkably 
severe  on  the  church  of  Rome.  This  piece  was  written  about  the  year 
1600,  before  he  had  quitted  the  classics  for  the  fathers,  and  pub- 
lished some  years  afterwards,  against  his  consent  Under  the 
same  class  should  also  be  mentioned  his  ciiaracterismes  of  VER- 
TUES,  a  set  of  sensible  and  lively  moral  essays,  which  contain 
traces  of  the  satires. 

>  H>n  Mippoiei,  that  the  Iwclrt  ngnt  of  the  lodUc  an  twtlvc  inns,  ia  the  bi^-sticct  of 
bcavcOf 

With  iwcIto  txjn  uffnes 

Encr  wcO  undcd  Vf  our  iUr-3iniK<. 

fK  the  attioloffen.  who  give  their  attendance,  some  are  milen,  othcn  duunherlatM.  etc. 
The  lodiaca]  Si^  Iaqcahivs,  be  mppoie*  10  be  in  the  lfaii>CB-«TBKkT  of  heaven.  He 
aUudet  to  Uiidge-tireet  at  Cambridn,  and  the  ligns  are  of  iwu  at  Cambridge. 

'  AroijOCT  roR  SiiECTVH9ii.'i.'S.  tliltoa'a  Pro4e-<rarlu,  toL  L  (>.  it6.  cdiL  AibU.  i6fS. 
IbL    See  alio  p.  185,  187,  lot. 

»  Woaics  ul  tupra.     Under  the  Character  of  the  HvrocMTa,  he  lajn,  '  When  a  timer 

'reads  hit  poeme  to  him.  be  befi  a  copie,  and  pertwadet  the  prewe.   etc' p.  187.     Of 

the  VAlNK.t;t.oaioL-s.     '  He  ft«-eaxct  bt^fe  at  an  Ordinary,  and  l.ilket  of  the  Coart  with  a 

•harp  Toice.— He  caOt  for  phcannti  at  a  coaUBOo  inne.— If  be  bane  bratowcd  but  a  little 

*  lumme  in  the  ftaiing.  Bauinc  parietinx.  of  eod<  hoiue,  you  ibaU  find  it  in  the  church' 


'vindow.'  (See  Sat.  B.  hr.  }.1  *Hia  taike  m,  bow  many  moomen  he  has  fiinisbed  with 
'gownes  at  his  lather'*  foaenJs,  what  exploits  he  did  at  Calcs  and  Newport,  etc' p. 
ttM*  ■95*    Of  the  BcsiB  BotiiK.     *  If  he  tee  but  two  men  lalke  and  reade  a  letter  m  the 


'gownes  at  his  father's  foaerau,  what  exploits  he  did  at  Calcs  ai»d  Newport,  etc' 
ttM*  ■95*  Of  the  BcsiB  BotiiK.  *  If  he  see  but  two  men  lalke  and  reade  a  letter  m  t 
'  ureeic,  he  lunncs  to  them  and  askea  if  be  may  not  be  partner  of  thai  vKxtt.  T1^aajK&^  «sdl 


I  take  the  op^ 

works  arc  some  tnctapl 
Psalms',  and  three  , 
cathedral.    Hall,  in  { 

An  able  inquirer 
Hall's  Epistles,  writll 
epistolary  compositi^ 
'  says,  was  not  only 
'  episioliuy  writing 

•  that  age  to  nihcr  pa 
'  he  published  his  oij 
of  his  Epistles  to     _ 
'  percciuc  a  new  fashic 

•  vsuall  to  others : 
'  free,  more  fainilia 

The  first  of  our  ( 
own  Letters,  though  not 
about  the  time  of  the  J 
bad  been  cultivated  by  < 
was  celebrated  for  the  t 
second  pubUshcd  comes; 
at  least  of  any  importan 
HoELiAN«r,  or  the  Lett* 
mate  friend  of  Jonson,  a 
historiographer,  which  d 
much  entertaining : 


:  andaj 

liaT« 
ir  cdH 


hed  undo 
[  e  those  vm 
■ihen :  and 
•■•■s  turned  ( 
>  open  to 
rouudnesse 
'  .  >03.  ul  su| 

'Pr.  p.  »7S- 

\   ^  iNVi^lKy  INTO 

i   frupr.  p.   xfa, 

i.ii-iMi_t   HoELtAKA       F 

•scitions  partly  historical,  jjoeti 
cidiiji3a<_  from  164s,  tu  1673,  iud 
imprc&HOn. 

i  miist  not  duanics  our  Kittrisl 
comiaslic  Eocli&h  epigram  by  2~ 
SAnsATll,  Itttore  the  year  159^ 
iDjj-  foi.     I  <ia(l  it  also  prefixed  I 
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SECTION    LXV. 

In  the  same  year,  1598,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  HalTs  Sathvs, 
John  Marston,  probably  educated  at  Cambridge,  a  dramatic  writer 
who  rose  above  mediocrity,  and  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Jonson, 
published '  The  metamorj^osis  of  Pigmalion's  image.  And  Ccrtaine 
'  Satyrcs.  By  John  Marston.  At  London,  printed  for  Edmond  Matts*, 
'  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  signe  of  the  hand  and  plough  in  Fleet- 
'streete,  1598V  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Pigmauons  Image,  one 
of  Ovid's  transformations  heightened  with  much  paraphrastic  obscenity'. 
The  Satires  here  specified  are  only  four  in  number.  In  Charles  Fitx- 
gcoifry's  Affanl£,  a  set  of  Latin  epigrams,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1601, 
he  is  not  inelegantly  complimented  as  the  Second  English  Satirist,  or 
rather  as  dividing  the  palm  of  priority  and  excellence  in  English  satire 
withHalL 

Ad  JOHAMNEM  MARSTONIUM. 

Gloria  Marstoni  satyrarum  proxima  primx, 
Primaque,  fas  primas  si  numerare  duas: 

Sin  primam  duphcore  nefas,  tu  gloria  saltcm 
Marstoni  prims  proxima  semper  eris. 

Ncc  te  pocniteat  stationia^  Jane :  sccundus, 
Cum  duo  sunt  tantimi,  est  neuter,  et  ambo  pares*. 

1  The  Colophon  u  the  end  of  the  book,  b  'At  Loodoo  priatcd  bjrjuiic*  Robeni,  isgt-' 
*  In  duodedma    With  vifoettei.     Prngn  h.    Tliey  *n  entered  to  Mait^  Majr  »,  1J9S. 
RicisTa.  Station.  C  C  36.  b.    UaU't  Suite*  nic  entered  only  the  thinieth  day  of  Uwfa 
preceding. 

*Of  thupiece  I  ihan  ur  liltle  more,  than  that  it  inboafht  by  loae,  notwithitawfiBf  iho 
titl<-P*E<  Jox  produced,  not  to  be  MuuooV  But  !a  ba  Scoi-itcc  or  Viixaiiib  b«  ata  it 
aaliisown.  B.  il  6.  Again,  B-  iii.  i(x  And  in  Ehulaku'i  Paixaul-i,  pabliihcd  in  ttoo. 
put  of  the  dedication  to  Onmux  ii  qooled,  with  the  name  J.  Maruoo,  p.  tn.  He  ictaa 
to  hare  written  it  in  ndicule  of  .Shall irtprare'i  Vixia  and  ADuxia.  Ha  oOcn  thia  apology. 
0.1  6.  (Htnpr.) 

.— — ^ Know,  f  WTOC 

Tbote  idle  rimes,  to  note  the  odiout  tpoc 

And  bleomh,  that  deforme*  the  liimiinli. 

Of  Modem  Poaie't  habtlimentt. 

Oh,  that  the  heautiei  of  tnuemion 

For  want  of  iod^raMM'e  diafiotitieii. 

Should  all  be  ipoU'dl    O,  that  wch  Ireatuiie, 

Such  stralaea  of  well-conceited  poetic. 

Should  Moulded  ba  in  nch  a  ahnpeleeae  fcnne 

That  want  of  an  thonid  make  <uch  wit  a  scunK  t 
TIm  author  of  the  Satires  appear*  in  ftantav  x.  st.  xix.    I  have  thought  that  this  poem 
■ugKeued  to  Shakespeare  what  Lucia  >aj*  in  McAScax  raa  Mcasi:«c.    A.  iii  S.  ii.  VoL  ii. 
p.  9a. 

4Iib.&.  Sig.  r.  4.  In  Dariea'a  Scotracc  or  Follt.  there  is  an  Eptgianta  'Tha«eq9L 
*llr.  John  MaiMsn,'  onhia comedy  ofthe  Mauicuxtuit.  v- ^»V 


9&8 


liiiRSTOit 


hi. 

P'^-"----    , 

liutnorous  portrail  of^ 
chastest,  manner  of  dr 

Tor  when  tnv  eai 
TIi;:'  ■  ■      ■ 

Hn: 

Of  iihiii>l;  I  'U::i  lui 

His  ch.-iiTiber  hai 
Wiih  s.id  compl.ii 
His  windows  siro 
DrrnMi'    Aill  nf  lo 

At)  ■  )iew 

To  '  ;  lue 

Tor  iQ  pcriVnic  In 
With  some  sweet 
Then  with  a  raell 
And  slniight  in  p 
And  hailing  kist  1 
Made  a  French  c 
To  th'  antique  bc( 
In  these  lines  there  is  gi 

prcssion.    He  addresses  tl 

giants, 

Is  Minos  dead, 
That  thus  ye  d) 
What,  hath  Rh 
Thai  ye  dare  st 
Yet  know,  Apol 
But  can  abate  j 
Tython  is  slain< 
Dure  lookc  diui 

In  the  same  satire  he  cal 
A  beadle  to  the 

Marston  seems  to  have  I 
whom  he  repeatedly  censui 
supposes  Hall's  criticisms  i 
by  Stcmhold  and  king  Ja 

TEAKS,  the  MlRROUR  OF  ] 

reputation,  to  be  the  produt 
remainder  of  this  satire 
stanzas  against  eavy'. 

'The  midwiTc's  (ihnne,  j 

•  It  appcm  (rom  ihe  Sco\i«<«  o»l 
posted  ou  the  la&l  pas<^  oC  «vtry  ^ 
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A  Thrasonical  captain,  fresh  from  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  is  delineated 
in  this  lively  colouring. 

Great  Tubrio's  feather  gallantly  doth  wauc. 
Full  twenty  falls  do  make  him  wondrous  brauc  i 
Oh  golden  jerkin  !  Royall  arming  coatc  ! 
Like  ship  on  sea,  he  on  the  land  doth  floate.— 

What  news  from  Rodio  ? 

'  Hot  seruice,  by  the  lord,'  cries  Tubrio. 

'  Why  dost  thou  halt  ?  Why,  six  times  through  each  thigh 

'  Push'd  with  the  pike  of  the  hot  enemie. 

'  Hot  service.  Hot ! — The  Spaniard  is  a  man. — 

*  I  say  no  more  —  And  as  a  gentleman 

'  I  serued  in  his  face.    Farwell,  Adew  !* 

Welcome  from  Nethcrland  —  from  steaming  stew'. 

Marston's  allusions  oflcn  want  truth  and  accuracy.  In  describing 
the  ruff  of  a  beau,  he  says. 

His  ruffe  did  eatc  more  time  in  neatest  setting, 
Than  Woodstock-workc  in  painfull  perfecting. 

The  comparison  of  the  workmanship  of  a  laced  and  plaited  ruff,  to 
the  laboured  nicety  of  the  steel-work  of  Woodstock,  is  just.  He  adds, 
with  an  appearance  of  wit, 

It  hath  more  doubles  farre  than  Ajax  shield. 

This  was  no  exaggeration.  The  shield  of  Ajax  was  only  sevenfold. 
To  say  nothing  of  one  of  the  leading  ideas,  the  delicacy  of  contexture, 
which  could  not  belong  to  such  a  shield. 

But  Marston  is  much  better  known  as  a  satirist  by  a  larger  and 
a  separate  collection,  yet  entirely  in  the  strain  of  the  last,  called  the 
Scourge  or  Villany,  published  the  same  year.  I  will  give  the 
title  exactly  and  at  length.  'The  Scovrge  of  Villanie.  Three 
'  Bookcs  of  SATVRE.S.  [No  Name  of  the  Author.] — Nee  scombros 
'  metuentia  carmina  nee  thus.  At  London,  Printed  by  I.  R.  [James 
'  Roberts,]  and  arc  to  be  sold  by  John  Buzbie,  in  Pawles  churchyard, 
'  at  the  signc  of  the  Crane,  i  $98'.'  He  here  assumes  the  appellation 
of  KiNSAYOER,  by  which  he  is  recognised  among  other  cotemporary 

I-ofxIcatetlwbaokwtknrfCambridiR.  &  lit.  la  The  Epicnm  itlbcredlcd.  Thii  tcntli 
ulirc  (if  tho  third  Book  w»  added  in  inc  Mcmd  editaon,  in  i  $99.     It  it  addmscd  '  to  his  vcrjr 

;         'friend  router  E.  C*  One  Edward  Gilpin  is  cited  in  Ehulano'b  PAaNASSL'v  1600. 

It  appear*  from  this  Satire,  that  the  oericn  on  •haeldi  and  banaua,  at  tournaments,  vera 

I        Mw  taken  bam  the  daiaica. 

f  He  who  upon  his  gloriout  scutchioa.  Cut  quaintly  ibov  wits  newe  inuention. 

.  Adrancins  forth  some  thirstie  Tantalus,  Or  ek  the  vtihure  on  I'rooietheiu. 

I  With  some  short  motto  at  a  doaen  Uncs,  ftc. 

I  Pfeaeham  sayi^  that  of  Emhlema  and  Imprcues.  ^  the  b«t  I  han  seen  han  been  th«  if 

I        '  vices  of  tihin(,  whereof  manr  were  tin  oi  late  reserved  in  the  private  callrry  at  White-Hall, 

'         'of  sir  Philip  Sydner,  the  carl  of  Cumberland,  sir  Henry  I/eich.  the  earl  ufLt^ex,  with  toaay 

'others :  mou  of  which  I  once  collected  with  intent  to  puhliah  iheia,  but  the  charge  dis- 

'  simded  me:'    COMru  Gtisr.  Cm.  aviu.  p.  tjf.  edit  ^.  iMt.  410.  '  Sat.  L 

*  In  duodecimo.  With  vicnettca.  Wh.  Let.  The  uenatures  nm  indu^irety  to,  SI01.  t.  s,. 
11m  liii*  of  the  tccoad  ctLuoo  is  '  Thb  Sctwtcs  or  ViLi.AiitK.    U^  ^^ja&>^Ax«t:n.  t><« 
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fjoets  in  the  RetOTW*  I 
tjon,  he  wishes  all  rea 
rather  examine  the  pU 
about  the  fairy  king,  and  1 
stead  of  a  Muse,  he  ia 
address. 

I  inuocatc  nd 
Nor  sAcrcd  i 

I  pray  in  aid  i , 

No  Nymph,  no  f< 
A  sprij-hlly  wit  tQ 
And  teach  me  tui 
I  crauc  no  Syrcni| 
To  grace  the  aco 
But  'rini  Ri'prooJ 
In-  uidd 

Fa.:  itioo 

In  whidj  our  swij 
Be  thou  my  conq 
My  wit's  intlcingi 
Ob  that  a  satyr'Sj 
Some  floodgate  tj 
Would  god,  I  cot 
To  purge  this  Am 
Well,  I  will  tryH 
And  %-iew  the  vaij 

The  passage  reminds  u^ 

StON,  I  know  not  if  borrotl 

And  cleanse  4 

Part  of  the  follow! 
Drj'dcn  or  Oldham. 

Wlio  would  not  4 
When  to  defile  th 
Is  but  accounted. 
To  snort  in  filth,] 
To  brothell-pits  :I 
Nay  royal,  to  be  I 

In  an  invocation  to  Rq 
the  picasingncss  of  an  ca^ 
fully  intermixes  the  scveHi 

tcm~>--  —     "■  1 -.„ioo.  Printed 
'I'  ■  :i  Mamoa's 

^  .  17O4,  xsma 

'  uflit  lilietliUin  ] 

'(1'  be  tk  Mrtf  lutraiir,  I 
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Come  jirc'! 

\r    «,-ll.ni 


symphonic  of  word  j, 
wl.i.sr  lit,  Mind  tongue  affords 


Come  ail  as  easie  as  spruce  Cuiio  will. 

In  some  court-hall  to  shew  Ws  capering  skill  :— 

As  willingly  as  wenches  trip  around. 

About  a  may-pole,  to  the  bagpipe's  sound. — 

Let  not  my  ruder  hand 

Seem  once  to  force  you  in  my  lines  to  stand  : 

Be  not  so  fearfull,  prcttie  soules,  to  raccte. 

As  Ulceus  is,  the  sergeant's  face  to  greetc  : 

Be  not  so  backward-loth  to  grace  my  sense. 

As  Drusus  is,  to  hauc  intelligence. 

Mis  dad's  aliue  :  but  come  into  my  bead. 

As  jocundly,  as,  when  his  wife  was  dead. 

Young  Lclius  to  his  home.    Come,  likc-fac'd  Rime, 

In  tunefuU  number's  keeping  musick's  time  I 

But  if  you  hang  an  arse  like  Tubcrcd, 

When  Chrcmes  drag'd  him  from  the  brothcl-bed 

Then  hence,  base  baJUd-siufie  !    My  pocsic 

Disclaiines  you  quite    For  know,  my  libcrtie  I 

Scomcs  riming  lawes.     Alas,  poore  idle  sound  t 

Since  hrst  I  I'hebus  knew,  I  ncucr  found, 

'J'hy  interest  in  sacred  poetry  ; 

Thou  to  Inuention  a<l"  "'T** 

A  gaudie  omaturc  :  '  i 

In  th.it  soule-plcasing  iiii;iii;iiusca  art*. 

!  thus  wages  war  with  his  brother-bards,  especially  the  dreamers 
land. 

Here's  one  must  inuocate  some  loosc-leg'd  dame. 
Some  brothei-drab,  to  help  him  stanzas  frame 
Another  yet  dares  tremblingly  come  out, 
ut  first  he  must  inuoke  good  Coli.v  CLOtrr*. 
on's  one  hath  yean'd  a  fcarefuU  prodigy, 
orae  monstrous  and  mishapen  balladry.* — 
her  \v.ilkc5.  is  hrir.  lies  him  downe, 
ik  onted  slcpc  doth  crtrwtie, 

'i',  len  ptjund*  to  one, 
t  steps  some  Liytry  v.-  i, 

And  tells  him  wonders  of  Ic  ; 

e  wakes,  he  rubs  bis  cjcs,  oiid  piwis  his  laic*. 


bi}i<<maU«  dtaet.    17. 
Much  Oipcrine  >nij   1 
tfasB  (itmfn;;. 


'  nn«t  h  ««  W  •  duct  h  vMdt 
b-  V.     '!>«  wwnl  iBptia  Mar* 
*  B.  ii.  Ao.  cmuti;!*. 

a  iirint.  of  a  monitor,  nr  tnn«rltl>lv  rvvnt    A  EUlUd- 
-x,  ii,  pt  ^     tor  \K^  Lilian  ^Tm^gam^^illfc^ 


The  following  line ! 
which  seems  rather  inti 

Thou  nur 
Ingenuous-] 

He  supposes  himsell 
coming  into  the  streets  | 
duces  several  ridiculous 

Peace,  cynicke,  I 
'  A  cart,  a  tumbr 
'  What's  in't?  S 
'  But  a  celestial! 

•  The  divell  as  so 
'  I  cannot  see  he 
'  Now  that  is  off, 
'  So  steep'd  in  la 

*  I  cannot  see  he 
'  Two  faces  :  but 
'  Or  sawe  one  fa< 
'  Away,  away ! 

'  Thy  new  glaz'd 

^Thc  introductory  line»  snflf 
known  line  in  Shakespeare's  K> 

AMa 

*  A  coach  painted  with  a  coal 

'  Thewora  U  often  used  by  1 

came  with  other  corruptions  nrat 

Didst  thoa 
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He  thus  nervously  describes  the  strength  of  custom. 

For  ingrain'd  habits,  died  with  often  dips, 
Are  not  so  soon  discoloured.    Young  slips 

'  kitchen  stuffe  woman.'  Ibid.  f.  133.  a.  Afun,  Octob.  ax»  1595,  to  T.  GoMoa.  KcoqM'aNcws 
ligge  betwixt  a  soldier  and  a  miter,  llad.  Cx,  b.  in  Kemp's  Nine  Daiu  WoNDsa,  printed 
in  1600,  is  the  character  of  an  innlceeper  at  Rockland,  whicn  could  i>ot  be  written  by  Xcinp, 
uid  waA  moat  probably  a  cootributioo  from  hia  friend  and  fellow-pUyer.  Shakcspeaic  He 
may  vie  witbour  host  of  the  Tabard.    Sicnat.  B.  y. 

He  waa  aman  notouer  spare,  Inhiseybala  dwelt  no  care  : 

Anom,  Alum,  and  comimgfriendt  Were  the  mou  words  he  v%deto  <pead-' 

Sauc,  sometimes  he  would  sit  and  tcQ.  What  wonders  once  in  Builayoe  feU ; 

Cloung  each  period  ofhis  tale  With  a  fiUl  cup  of  nut-browne  ale. 

Tura-yo  and  Tumey's  tiedfe  werebol.  Yet  all  my  boost  remembers  not : 

Kcu  neld.and  Musseleborough  fray;  Were  batucs  fought  but  yestertlay 

*  U.  twasa  goodly  matter  then.  To  see  your  swonl  and  buckler  men 

'  They  would  lay  here,  and  here  and  there. 

'  But  I  would  meet  thea  every  were,  etc. 

By  this  some  ^est  crves  ka,  ike  keuut  A  fresh  friend  hath  a  fresh  carausc. 

Still  will  he  dnnk.  and  still  be  dry.  And  quafle  with  eucrey  company. 

Saint  Martin  send  him  meiTy  mates  To  enter  at  his  hoatry  gates  1 

For  a  blither  lad  than  he  Cannot  an  liukeeper  be. 

In  the  samestiain,  is  a  descriptioa  of  a  plump  country  lass,  who  officiates  to  Kemp  in  his 
norriWance,  ashis  Maid  Marian.  Sigmat.  B.  3.  jonson  alludes  to  Kemp's  perfovmanOK  oC 
.his  morris-dance,  from  ri>ndoti  to  Norwich  in  lune  days.  Encs.  cxxxiv. 

orwhich 

Did  dance  the  faaous  monisae  vnto  Norwich. 

But  to  return  to  Matston. 

In  the  Preface  called  /«  bcttm  tnma  tmiigtm,  is  the  word  'Profacs.'  I  do  noC 
xcoUect  that  the  passage  has  been  adduced  by  the  late  editors  of  Shakespeare.  VoL  ▼.  p. 
foj.  edit  trii- 

Preface,  read  oa.  foryoiir  extrcasut  dislikes 
Will  add  a  pinion  to  my  praisca  fbghts. 

[n  the  CvLS  Ho*nb  Books,  1609.  p.  4.  'Coaut,  thou  darke  of  Gluttooie's  Idtchen.  doe 
th-ni  also  bid  me  rxorAciL  In  the  same  author's  Beluan  or  Lokdox,  sfioll,  the  second 
tdition.  111.  LetL  4to.  '  The  table  being  thus  furnished,  instead  of  Grace,  evcrie  ocw  drewfl 
out  a  iLaife,  rape  out  a  round  oath,  and  cncd,  Pmofack,  ><n  mad  rrgm,  &c'  Signal  C. 
ice  alto  Tayk>r  s  Scirixaa.  Erica.  4>  These  insUnces  may  beadded,  to  those  which  Fannar, 
iteevens.  aiM  Malone,  have  coUectetl  00  the  wuid.  The  ■**■"■"![  is  obvious,  *  Fall  00— 
Much  gixid  may  it  do  you.'  B.  i.  3. 

Candied  pouiocs  an  Aihrnians  acat*. 

>ar  philosophers,  our  academics,  indul^  themselves  in  food  bcitin;  to  veacr^ 
B.  t.  4. 

Hell  cleanse  himiclf  te  Sboreditch  puritie. 

I  have  before  observed  that  Shoceditch  was  famous  for  brothek.  He  lust  before  9eala  of 
,  *  White  friers  queane.  We  have  a  Shonditch  baulke.  B.  lii.  11.  In  his  CnTAiH 
lATVais  he  mentions  the  gallanu  trooping  to  '  Brawncs  commoa'  Sat.  ii.  la  Coddard's 
<aSTir,  or  Satires,  No  IMIC.  Sat,  sy. 

Or  Is  he  one  that  lets  a  SitmlUti  wench 
The  golden  entnib  of  his  purs*  to  drench. 

n  IVkker's  Ir<T<  Tf>  WAit«  vnf  Mtaic,  1607.  Jm.  59.  'Sixpesay  siipMtt  that  lay  !■ 
the  Spiitle  m  Siuiteditch.'    In  MHldkua's  Inksk  TuirLC  M.mmve,  printed  1619. 

Tis  in  your  charge  to  pull  down  bawdy  booaesk 

Cautc  spoilc  Shobcuitcji, 

And  defaca  TunbuU  (sitvetj 

Isd  in  the  Ftciaca  to  TSr  Ltltimt^  llummmn  tUtd  u  Oe  hiad  cvuw,  or  Satim^  i6eck 
SfMt.  A.a 

That  U  bat  rhaimiim  to  a  SMtmliltk  dnb. 


I  know  not  whether  itwiU  I 
senre,  tbit  the  house  of  ifael 
TAiHE,  ooe  of  our  old  t 

Witht 

Trktiey,  I  think,  is  an  i 
iii.  o. 
Ibid.  St.  4. 

'Whatl 

This  is  the  first  use  I  rememlMlJ 


Look.1^ 


He  means  two  lawyers, 
B.  E  7.    Of  a  gallant, 

Mii 

His  hand-strings.  Wood  m 
vice-chancellor  at  Oxford,  ia  4 
'  with  powdred  hair,  matt  JM 
'  band,  a  large  set  of  ribbandl 
'lawn  tops,  and  his  hat  moat  01 

B.  ii.  7.    He  is  speaking  ef  I 

That  is,  fur.    So  Milton  in  Col 

n 

He  alludes  to  the  furred  gown 

B.  iii.  9,    He  roeaks  of  a  a 

ton's  epistle  of  Mortimer  to 

perha^  Drayton's  MoXTUmi 

B.  ui.  XI. 
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1^ 


and  popular  diversion,  on  conversation,  wrc  bave  the  (bUowin]* 

Luscus,  what's  plaM  to  dnv?  Faith,  now  I  know, 
I  set  thy  lip  '  'th  ilowe 

Nought  I'lf 

&»)■,  w!  ;■ 

Nowc  .  ,  Hid  >j)cake 

But  when  ut  jjI.i 

Hath  made  a  om.  'lyc?. 

And  spc.ikfs  in  i  V    . 

Is  warranted  bv  • 

If  ccr- '•    ■- 

Say,  I 

From  om.  ^.....v  ..v..  J...1.....1,..-.  ;..^v 


I 


^v,... ,  ii;.  iii.  It,] 
appears  to  have  been  a  violent  enemy  of  the  ptiritnus. 
But  thou,  rank  Puritan, 


I' 

1 


y<^ 


Ka> 


at}. 


Shall  scornc  to  ■  -r  dtart  t 

As  for  the  rest.  (■;  ,ic, 

To  bite,  to  RVMw,  nii(!  rmcU 

With  holy  things,  in  v  Io>i  cxccll, 

Vnforc'd  he'll  doc.     t '  n 

£ucn  on  your  siniles  'jij\x 

A  b.»«  'Ciatcs, 

Clip  n  ,               1 

With  viii-li.isi  auutiv  Uiij;uiscd  Mcssatine, 

I'll  tcarc  thy  maifc,  and  bare  thee  to  the  cync,  &t  [R  iiL  ^J 

not  that  I  am  afraid  of  being  tedious,  that  I  find  mjrself  obliged 
in  ftvm  producing  any  more  ciutkiiu.    There  are  however,  a 


A  Cote  tab  BUK  klatatn  tnuoad  lUA  Ac. 

Qalacil 


■M  M«ni«i'«  MALccoxTurr,  |<riM<4  r<r^  A.  B.  S.  8. 
Ui,  llie  imlnnaMl  turn  of  »  &^t,  'ac' 

iMwhli'.                       rciM  IcaUa/tUatn; 
'U'orJup  fl  i'u>*c  4#vun      

vu  a  flcnih  lia  or  aid:  (te  kccsioc  a  vcmu*!  ttarmiiclit  btfan     MarW*'* 
n  dearly  w|ituiuih«B«at4t<f  <**  **""'     °^'' "•  I'lciutMNi^iHAai^  u.  nx. 


LoM  b  a  <WM  eooir 

A  buklcs-pttia  ur  lain'' 


!:c  bay. 


H  tN  Out-PlAV*,  r.  «: 

-    .ir. 


i 


WS  «wi<Mly  BMil  I 


k;  aadtA' 

01  flUMf  M*u  iwMi  iviM. 


la  iIm  Krrcn  noM 


996    ON  THE  COMFAl^ 

few  more  passages  wKJ 
to  reserve  for  future  illi 
There  is  a  carelcssa 
there  is  a  freedom  and] 
by  labouring  to  confini 
more  musical,  not  beca 
pause,  and  regularity  a 
lines  have  a  tuneful  st 
polislicd,  his  phrascolq 
Hall's  meaning,  amon( 
hendcd,  on  account  of 
Marston  is  more  pers| 
Hall  is  superiour  in 
acuteness  of  reflection, 
Hall  has  more  humoui 
his  materials  from  boo 
Marston  from  real  life. 
He  possessed  the  ta]« 
originality  to  his  copiei 
and  elaborate. 

It  is  Marston's  misfo 
purities  of  the  brothel 
and  unpolluted,  almost 
who  too  freely  indulge) 
which  he  means  to  pn 
inflames  those  passion 
the  depravations  of  I 
minds  to  an  acquaints 
known. 

The  satires  of  Hall  • 
flame  and  by  the  san» 
milder   sentence.    Hall 
cription,  but    with  the 
Perhaps  every  censurer 
attention  to  an  immod( 
acted  by  the  force  and  ; 
nicious  consequences  o 
to  an  opposite  conduct,  I 
dashes  of  deformity.    \M 
shrine  of  virtue,  the  vicn 
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SECTION     LXVI, 

The  popularity  of  Hall's  and  Maiston's  Satires,  notwithstanding  their 
proscription  or  rather  extermination  by  spiritual  authority,  produced 
an  innumerable  crop  of  satirists,  and  of  a  set  of  writers,  differing 
but  little  more  than  in  name,  and  now  property  belonging  to  the  same 
species,  Epicramuatists. 

In  1598,  printed  at  London,  appeared  '  Skialetheia,  or  a  Shadowe 
of  Truth  in  certaine  Epigrams  and  Satyrcs.'  The  same  year,  Seuen 
Satires,  applied  to  the  week,  including  the  world's  ridiculous  follies*. 
This  form  was  an  imitation  of  the  Semaines  of  Du  Bartas,  just 
translated  into  English  by  Dclisle.  The  same  year, '  A  SHADOWS  of 
'  Truth  in  certaine  Epigrams  and  Satires'.'  This  year  also,  as  I  con- 
jecture, were  published  Epigrams  by  sir  John  Davies,  author  of  NoscE 
TEIPSUm'.  These  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Scourge  of 
Folly,  by  John  Davies  of  Hereford,  printed  in  1611.  In  1598  also, 
was  published  in  quarto, '  Tyros  roaring  Meggc,  planted  against  the 
*  walls  of  Melancholy,  London,  1 598.'  With  two  Dccads  of  Epigrams*. 
The  author  appears  to  have  been  of  Cambridge.  Tj-ro  is  perhaps  a 
real  name.    The  dedication  is  to  Master  John  Lucas. 

In  the  year  1598,  was  also  published,  under  the  general  title  of 
Chrestoloros,  seven  Books  of  Epigrams,  by  Thomas  Bastard*. 
Bastard,  a  native  of  Blandford  in  Dorsetshire,  was  removed  from  a 
fdlowship  of  New-College  Oxford,  in  1591,  being,  as  Wood  says, 
'much  guilty  of  the  vices  belonging  to  the  poets, "  and  given  to  libel- 
"ling*.'  Harrington,  the  translator  of  Ariosto,  has  an  Epigram  ad- 
dressed to  '  Master  Bastard,  a  minister,  that  made  a  pleasant  Booke 
'of  English  Epigrams'.'  Wood,  in  his  manuscript  Collection  of 
Oxford  libeb  and  lampoons,  which  perhaps  he  took  as  much  pleasure 
in  collecting  as  the  auUiors  in  writing,  now  remaining  in  the  Ashmolean 

1  Eatacdto  TTiIliain  Fynbrnxl,  Har  3.  tiot,  Ricnrc  Statiox.  C  C  34-  b. 
■  Eannd  la  N.  Ling*,  Sept' >S.  ■]$>•    Ibtd  L  41.  K 

*  llariowc'i  Ovio't  Eukid  were  acconpaaied  with  ihae  Epignaa.  The  whole  title  it, 
'Epicfuwu  and  Etefies,  by  J.  V.  mod  C.  M.  (Mariowe.)  ai  Middlebafj^.'  No  data. 
Danaa'a  Epicnuu  are  comoieadcd  ia  Jooaoa'a  Epifnaa,  xtili-  Aad  la  Fiusasflky'* 
ArTAMtM,  Lih,  ti.    Si(nac.  E.  4. 

Datuios  Icdat  miU,  JouoaiaaqDC  law  ml 

*  With  'Mifiilur  Tyrooit  Epiuola.'    Compare  Wood.  Ant.  Oxoit,  F.  L  etj. 

*  Eatercd  10  Joanc  Braac,  A]«.  3,  tsjt.    Ibid.  £  jl  hi 

*  ATM.  UxoK.  L  4]t. 

T  HAaaiacTox't  tnctAMt,  B.  B.  S4.  See  abo  R  E  S4.  Thejr  are  aba  amriooed 
with  applaaw  in  Goddaid'i  MAiTir,  no  dale.  Sat.  It.  And  ia  nnoi't  Sniiitco  rom 
WooDCtxncai,  Lib.  i.  Erica,  itt. 


ggS  bastard's  SATIKES  and  sermons. — MIDOLETDJJ^  1 

Museum,  and  ccmposed  by  various  students  of  Oxford  in  ( 
queen  Elizabeth,  has  preserved  two  of  Bastard"s  satyricalj 
the  patronage  or  favour  of  lord  treasurer  Suffolk,  he  was  i 
of  Bere-rcgis,  and  rector  of  Hamcr,  in  Dorsetshire;  andL 
smart  epigrams  in  his  youth,  became  in  his  graver  ye^ 
preacher^.  He  died  a  prisoner  for  debt,  in  Dorchester-^ 
1618.  He  was  an  dcgant  classic  scholar,  and  appears  ttfj 
better  qualified  for  that  species  of  the  occasional  pointed  Lj 
established  by  his  fcilow-coUegian  John  Owen,  than  fur 
English  versification- 

In  1599,  appeared 'MlCROC\'Nicox  sixe  snarling  »Ij 
Gentleman,'  perhaps  Thomas  Middleton,     Aboirt  tlie 
peared,  without  date,  in  quarto,  written    by   WiUiann 
*  MASTIF  Whelp,  with  other  mfl-iland-like  cares  fetcht !.«, 
'  the  Anlipedes,  which  bite  and  barke  at  the  fantastical 
'and  abusers  of  the  time.     Imprinted  at  the  Antii 
'  bought  where  they  arc  to  be  sold,'     It   contains 
To  these  is  added,  '  Dogges  from  the  Antip«des,'  c« 

^  One  of  tlicm  h  ctiLliled,  *An  admonm&a  to  the  City  of  ^^^^ 
'  EasUrdbw.*  la  thl^  picc«,  says  "Wood^  he  'rcflecti  upon  aU  o^^Aw^i 
'^'ho  wtre  guilty  uf  amoraus  exploit^  Of  that  mixed  ^ciii^vc*  ^uli  QtWrl 
'with  wanton  houswivL's  in  Otcji-'  'ITw  otter  h  a  disAVDV^  of  tbii  JanaiH 
hrfi  expulsion^  fltjd  Ijc^inninF  ymi-im  tvk^  ttinm^  etc      Sec  Merres,  W'tTS Tl  Cl 

"^  Tficre  arc  two  icti  of  fits  Scfni&ns,  ift^'t,  l^don,    1615^  ^itx       7%e  I 
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A  satyrical  piece  in  stanzas,  which  has  considerable  merit,  called 
Pasquill'S  Mad-cap,  was  printed  at  London  in  quarto,  for  V.  S.  in 
the  year  1600*.  With  Pasquill's  Message.  Also  by  the  same  author, 
perhaps  Nicholas  Breton,  Pasquill's  Foole-Cap,  printed  for  T.  Johncs 
in  the  same  year,  the  dedication  signed,  N.  B.  At  the  end  is  '  Pas- 
'quill's  passion  for  the  worid's  waiwardnesse*.'  In  the  year  1601,  was 
'published  in  duodecimo, '  The  whippcr  of  the  Sat}Te,  his  pcnnance  in 
'a  white  shectc,  Or  the  Beadles  Confutation,  Imprinted  at  London, by 
'JohnFaskct,  1601.'  And  by  way  of  reply, '  No  whippinge  nor  trip- 
'  pinge,  but  a  kind  of  snippinge,  London,  1601.'  Again, '  The  whipping 
•of  the  Satyre,  Imprinted  at  London  for  John  Flasket,  1601'.'  About 
the  same  time,  as  I  conjecture,  were  published, '  Epigrams  served  out 
'  in  fifty-two  several]  dishes,  for  every  man  to  taste  without  surfeting. 
'  By  I.  C.  gentleman.'  At  London,  without  date.  In  1608,  'Epigrams, 
'  or  Humour's  Lottery*.'    The  same  year, '  A  Century  of  Epigrams,  by 

•  R.  W.  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Oxon*.'  The  same  year, '  Satyres,  by  Richard 
'  Myddlcton,  gentleman,  of  Yorice'.'  In  1619,  '  Ncwc  Epigrams, 
'having  in  their  Companic  a  mad  satyre,  by  Joseph  Martin,  London, 
'  for  EldeV  In  1613,  were  published  two  books  of  epigrams,  written  by 
Henry  Pcrrot,  entitled, 'Laquei  RIDICULOSI,  or  Springes  for  Wood- 

>  H*  ayt,  p.  )<L 

And  cell  proM  writen,  Sltnils  ire  to  uale. 
llat  pcme  ballads  make  m  better  tale. 

Tic  mentioni  countr)--pla;-en,  p.  31.  Pasql'iix's  MAD-':\r  b  applauded  in  The  Whif- 
riKcc  ow  THE  Sattm,  1601.    aignat.  F.  > 

That  Mao-Cat  yet  nipeiiar  ptaSte  doth  win,  tie. 

In  DeUier't  Cta's  Hoaxs  Book,  1609,  we  ban,  '  I  am  tbe  Piuaatll't  UAtxarra  that 
'  will  dooL*  p.  8.  '  Pasquill's  imT5,  with  the  raerrimeots  of  mother  Bunch.'  weiv  pub- 
lishcd,  I>ond  1639.  BL  Let.  4ta  But  this  1  supprte  not  to  have  been  the  firu  edition.  And  in 
reference  to  Pasquill'i  Mad-caf,  there  it,  '  Ou  Mad-cappes  new  galUauufry,  made  into  a 
'  mcrrie  meue  of  mingle  mangle,  ifox* 
'  Under  the  title  of  Pam}l-ix.  we  have  also  the  following  coeval  piecea.     'PAfQCtLL's 

*  MisTRESsK,  or  the  wonhie  and  unworthie  weoiaa,  1600. — Pasqi'iix's  Pashc,  and  rnmeth 
'not.  set  downe  in  three  pecs.  160a— Pasquiix's    PALINvtiiiA,  and  his   Piugresse  to  the 

*  taverncL  where,  afker  tho  survey  ol  the  Sellar,  you  arc  preKutcd  with  a  pleasant  pynln  of 

•  poeticafl  sherry,  1619.' 

>  In  duodedma  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Vayne  clorious,  the  iifiior«ST,  SATntsT,  and 
'.EriCRAUMATisT.*  The  srriter's  initals  are  I.  w  t  believe  this  piece  to  be  A  Reply  10 
Kowlands.    But  in  one  place  he  seems  to  attach  Marscoo.    Signal.  D.  a. 

Lut  harke,  I  here  the  Cynackc  Satyr*  oic, 

A  mum,  m  mam,  a  Ungifm/tr  m  maml 

lie  mcntioiu  the  Fatnea  of  FalsiaC    SigaaL  D.  > 

That  sir  John  Falstafle  was  not  any;  way 
More  grosse  in  body,  than  you  are  in  bnyac 

*  Entered,  April  11,  to  Bosbi*  and  Holme    Racnrt.  Statiom.  C  f.  i^s-  ^ 

•  Entered.  Apr.  11,  to  T.  Thone  Ih.  C  i«&  a.     I  take  R.  W.  to  he  Kichaid  West,  who  is 


the  author  i>f  '  Newes  from  lUtiholnmcv  Ur,'  eMeted  to  I.  Wright,  Jul.  16,  i6o6l  lUd.  f. 
I  It.  b.  1  find  'Merry  Jcxts,  concerning  fopet,  moaks,  and  fryers,  m>m  the  French,  by  R. 
'  W.  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  H.  H.  (Hait-IlailJ  Oxoa,  assigned  10  John  Baraes.'  K«s»T«. 
iiTATiuM.  D.  f.  ir.  a. 

'  I'.ntered  to  Jos.  Harrison.  May  4.    RtctST*.  C  C  ■(;.  a. 

>  I'hcre  is  a  wcond  editioa  entered  to  Elde,  May  1,  169 1.  KiciSTii.  D.  C  !;$■  a.  In  iCiy, 
'  A  paraphrasticke  transcript  of  Juvcnars  teaih  Satyre,  with  the  tragical!  nanauve  of  VirgnUra 
'  death  b  entered,  Oct.  14,  to  N.  Ncwhiry.'  RcctsTt.  C  £  aS4.  b. 


^^H 

^^mHI^Hi^H^ 

1 

1 

1 

tnrtrt        SPRINGES  FOR  WOODCOCKS,— "WEAVJ 

'  cockcs,     Cai'ettt  tmpUr.    Lond.  for  J.  Busbi< 
are  worthy  to  be  revived  in  modem  collection^ 
scribe  a  specimen. 

A  Welshman  and  an  Englisliman  dU 
Which  of  their  Lands*  maintain'd  the 
The  Englishman  the  Welshman  quit] 
Yet  would  the  Welshman  nought  his  i 
'  Ten  cookes  in  Wales,  quoth  he,  onel 
'True,  quoth  the  other, — Each  man  41 

John  Weaver,  I  believe  the  antiquary  who  Wj 
MONUMENTS,  published  a  book  of  Epigrams,  j 
which  are  ranked  among  the  best,  by  JonsonV 
student  in  Magdalen  college  Oxford,  about  tin 
to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  encourage 
speare,  Daniel,  Donne,  Cbapman,  and  Hej-WYMi 
in  quarto, '  Rub  a\*d  a  great  Cast.     In   q| 
'  London,  15:4*.'    To  these  is  annexed,  *  RuB 
'  The  second  Bowl  in  an  hundred  Epigrams.' 
to  Thomas  Lord,  Windsor.    Thomas   Wroth  , 
ford,  about  1603,  published  at  London,  in  qua] 
'  of  an  idle  Hour,  or  a  century  of  Epigrams'.' 

To  the  opening  of  i6co,  1  would  also  ass]( 
'  young  Whclpo  of  the  old  dogge.     Epigrams^ 

1 

■ 
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'  printed  by  Thomas  Creede.  In  quarto,  without  date.'  The  Adver- 
tisement to  the  reader  is  subscribed  H.  P*.  We  are  sure  that  they 
wen;  at  least  written  after  Churchyard's  death :  for  in  the  third  Epi- 
gram, the  writer  says,  that  Haywood  was  held  for  Epigrams  the  best 
tHlen  Giurchyard  wrote*. 

Some  of  the  critics  of  the  author's  days  are  thus  described. 

The  mending  poet  takes  it  next  in  hand ; 
Who  hauing  oft  the  verses  ouerscan'd, 

♦  O  filching  !'  straight  doth  to  the  stat'ner  say, 

•  '  Here's  foure  lines  stolen  from  my  last  newe  play.' — 
Then  comes  my  Innes  of  court-man  in  his  gowne, 
Cryes,  MevI    What  hackney  brovght  this  wit  to  townc  ? 
But  soone  again  my  gallant  youth  is  gon. 
Minding  the  kitchen^ more  than  Littleton. 
Tut  what  cares  he  for  law,  shall  haue  inough 
When's  father  dyes,  that  canker'd  miscr-chufTc. 
Next  after  him  the  countrey  farmer*  views  it, 
'  It  may  be  good,  saith  he,  for  those  that  vse  it : 

*  Shewe  mc  king  Arthur,  Beuis,  or  sir  Guy,  &c*.* 

In  these  days,  the  young  students  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  formidable  of  the  critics*. 

The  figure  and  stratagems  of  the  hungry  captain,  fresh  from  abroad, 
are  thus  exposed. 

1 1  Iraow  nol  if  these  iniiialt  oiaui  Hcin7  Punt,  in  epignrainMiil  befon  racttcd.  There 
bilio,  '  Thi  hoib  the  muiimi,  canuining  threncore  and  odde  houUnee  Epignnu  thoo, 
'  like  the  FooU  bult  amoaicn  yon,  liicht  when  yott  vilL  By  H.  P.  Ucni.'  Load.  i<oS.  410. 
'  Who  nys  in  his  dcdicukm,  Cooceniiiif  viuausrie  lewdocue,  which  ouny  of  our  Epigru- 

*  Biaiiu  >o  much  aSiect,  t  haue  ettecmcd  it  fitter  for  Pick-hatch  than  Powle>  ehurchyanC'  la 
H.  P.  for  Henry  Pcachamt  One  of  the  Epicnuu(Epi2.  }i.)>a  the  hut  nieatioaed  coIlcctioB 
appean.  with  lome  little  difference  only,  in  Peacham  •  Mikexva,  foL  61.  edit.  4to.  By  oM 
H.  P.  ara  'Character!  and  Cum  fur  the  Itch.  Chancten,  Epiframi,  Epiiapha.'  A 
BALLAtviiAKBS  i>  one  of  the  charaaeii,  p.  j.  I^ondcw,  for  T- Jooev,  tia^  ima 

*  1  have  KNne  faint  remembrance  of  a  cijlectioa  of  Epigrania,  by  Thomat  Haraaa,  about 
the  year  1599.  Pcrhapi  he  is  the  tame  who  wrote  the  fdlowing  ^nrj  curious  tract,  uamea. 
tiooed  by  Amea.    *  A  Caueat  for  ci>mnioocvnitontiul£ariicr,  called  l/agabondei,  set  forth  Iqr 

*  Thoouu  Ilarman,  eaqvier,  for  the  vtilitie  and  proflyt  of  his  ttatoimll  eountrey.  Newly  anf  • 
*mented  and  imprinted  Anno  docnini.  U.D.  UXVlI.  Imprinted  at  London  ia  fletotrete, 
'at  the  tigne  ef  ine  iaulcoo,  by  Wylham  Giyfliih,  and  are  to  be  Mtde  at  hia  sboope,  ia  aayst 

*  Uunslones  diurthyard,  in  the  west.'  A  quarto  u  black  letter,  with  a  woodea  cut  ia  the 
title.  In  the  work,  is  a  reference  to  the  first  cditioa  in  the  preceding  year.  istf.  It  is  dedi- 
cated, with  singnJar  impropriety,  10  Ehiabeth  oountess  of  Shrewsbury.  The  writer  speaks  of 
his  lodgings  'at  the  White  fryers  within  the  cloyster.'  fol.  to.  h  This  seems  to  have  given 
rae  to  another  piece  of  the  cuneiort,  tuuioticedalso  byAmes, 'The  fiateraitycof  vacaboodes, 
'  as  of  becgerly,  as  women  as  of  men,  of  grites  as  of  boycs,  Ac    Whenraio  also  is  adioyaed 

*  the  XXV  onier  of  Knaucs.  &c  Impeinted  at  I^mdon  by  John  Awdeiy,  threllyitg  in  little 
'  Briiayae  streete,  without  Aldeisgata,  '571h'  BL  Let.  4tOL  These,  by  the  way,  are  some  of 
'the  fint  books  e^biiing,  not  only  the  inos  but  the  tangnage,   of^thievr>,  which  Joosoo 


Briiayae  streete,  without  Aldeisgata,  '571h'  BL  Let.  4tOL    These,  by  the  way,  are  some  of 
the  fint  books  e^btiing.  not  only  the  inocs  but  the  language,   of^thicve^,  wl '  *    ' 
has  intrgduced  into  his  It  A«f  ui  ur  Girsixs.    Compare  Aiacs,  tiisT.  Pa.  pi  4>> 


'Tbeywerslutousfartheu  etueftaiamaatB  at  the  iaaaof  oaait. 

*  Country  gentleman,  yeoman. 
>Old  Ronmaces.    Sat.  n.  Sichat.  H.  3. 

•  Hence,  aaioog  a  variety  of  insiaaces,  says  Manlon  ia  the  tceood  prc&ce  to  his  ScoviOl 

or  ViLLAMT. 

Sooie  pedant  spruce,  or*toaie  yniwica-come  67, 
<.K  Inns  a-court,  strming  to  vifefie 
My  darke  ttptoofaa,  ftb 
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he  alludes  to  the  unfortunate  death  of  three  cotcmporary  pccts,  two  of 
which  arc  perhaps  Green  and  Marlowe,  or  perhaps  George  I'cl-Ic'. 

As  for  the  Worthies  on  his  haste's  wollc*. 

He  knowes  three  worthy  drunkards  passe  them  a'lc: 

The  first  of  them,  in  many  a  taueme  tridc, 

At  last  subdued  by  Aquavita  dide : 

His  second  worthy's  date  was  brought  to  fine. 

Freshing  with  oysters,  and  brauc  Rhenish  wine. 

The  thirel,  whom  diuers  Dutchmen  held  full  dcrr". 

Was  stabled  by  pickled  herrings  and  strongc  bccrc. 

W^ell,  happy  is  the  man  doth  rightly  know, 

The  vcrtuc  of  three  cuppcs  of  Charnico'  ! 

The  rotation  of  fashionable  pleasures,  and  the  moi'c  of  p.-<.;sing  a 
day  of  polite  dissipaiion  in  the  metropolis,  are  thus  reprcscntotl.  The 
speaker  is  SIR  Revell,  who  is  clcgandy  dressed  vcl^  dUk-cr(m'!ud\aX 
and  square-toed  shoes. 

Spcake,  gentlemen,  what  shall  we  do  to  day  ? 

Drinke  some  braue  health  vpon  the  Dutch  carouse'. 

Or  shall  we  to  the  GLOBE,  and  see  a  Play  ? 

Or  visit  Shorcditch  for  a  bawdic  house'  ? 

Let's  call  for  cardcs,  or  dice,  and  have  a  game : 

To  sit  thus  idle,  &c". 

In  another  we  haVc  the  accomidished  fashion-mongei'. 

'  It  ii  called  a  tfarilimr  liquor,  ta  GnddanTt  MAmr-Wnnr,  or  Sjiiircj,  no  iljie.  Sat. 
6>    [See  Notes  to  Sec.  P.  lisiis-  ri  A.  ii  &  3.) 
—    ^^    I  win  Keep* 
Tby  muiMy  Imlaes  ia  (parkliag  Cmarxicoi 

Sec  Reed's  Oi.D  Plavj,  iii.  457. 

9  Picturel  on  the  walls  of  the  Uvem. 

5  Sal.  vi.  A^aiii,  Erie.  ai.  Marlow's  end  has  been  tcfore  related.  Robert  Green  «•» 
kilted  by  a  Kuncit  orpickled  hcrrin^t  and  Rhenish  wine.  Thi«  wa«init>3.  .\t  uhich  fatal 
banquet  lliumas  Nash  was  prescm.  Meres  says  that  Teele  died  oC  t:ie  Teoc;cal  iliirm 
Wits  Tk.  f.  385.  p^  a.    He  must  have  been  dead  before,  or  in,  1598- 

^  Marsion  aslia,  what  a  uavcUcr  brings  Irom  HoUaod,  Cert.  Sat.  it. 

From  Relgia  what,  but  their  deep  beseliaf. 
Their  ba<xe<arouse^  aad  their  bcere-buttcring. 

Acaln,  Sc.  ViujtM.  B.  L  3. 

In  Cyprian  dalliajKe,  and  in  Cclfick  chcere. 

•  SeeOeotnWitkeT'sABVsu  iTurr  akd  ariiirT,  or  SAmiCAt,  Essays,  Lond.  «<>5. 
asOKk    llse  ScouKW,  p.  syy. 

Uul  here  approaches 

A  trorp,  with  t.  tdies  humcd  in  their  coaches 
S:.iy,  and  IjcSnld,  what  are  they  T   I  can  tell, 
^ome  bound  fur  Shoreditch^  or  for  Cbrkenweil. 
O,  these  are  they  which  thinke  that  (umiouioci,  &e. 

•  rnr.tt.  y.  _ 

•  I  will  subj^'tn  tljc  «amc  character  from  Mar^toc's  Sco:*KCR  or  Viixanie,  which  Is  OMr 
witty,  but  leu  distinct  and  cit^jumvianiial   H.  iJL  11. 

This  C»hion.nnBger,  each  mrme  fore  he  ri'e, 
CusitciBplates  rate  shapes,  and  otice  out  c€  bci^ 
He  hath  then  ttrai(hl  hU  lirely  ponnyed : 
And  then  he  chuckei,  and  kM  fioate  etilplB, 


See  abarc  •  fmiuuiic  btau  !•>•  li^. 

*Krio«.  3JL    Boots  were  a  mark  o 

I]ctcome«(ov 

■Ball  bus  character  )vanly  r^«rr 


l.-ii- 
■rhom»«  Gresham.     The  K.  \ 
<lo.  tpigr.  3j.  p.  6. 


To  Si 
3T>oui{h  liitic  CO, 
'ei  wuh  prat  c 


warton's  history  or  engusk  poetry.  loos 

Men  without  heads,  and  pigmies  hand-breadth  hie. 
Those,  with  no  legges,  that  on  their  backs  do  lie ; 
Or',  do  the  weather's  iniurie  sustaine. 
Making  their  leggs  a  penthouse  for  the  raine*. 

Gabriel  Harvey,  in  his  Four  Letters  printed  in  1 593,  quotes  some 
English  hexameters,  from  'those  vnsat)'rical  Satyres,  which  Mr. 
'  Spencer  long  since  embraced  in  an  overloving  sonnet'.'  This  passage 
seems  to  indicate  a  set  of  satires,  now  unknown,  to  which  Spenser  had 
prefixed  the  undeserved  honour  of  a  reconunendatory  sonnet,  now 
equally  forgotten. 

Meres,  who  wrote  in  1598,  observes,  'As  Horace,  Lucilius,  Juvenal, 
'  Persius,  and  LucuUus,  are  the  best  for  Satyre  among  the  Latins,  so 
with  us,  in  the  same  faculty  these  are  chiefe :  Piers  Plowman,  Lodge, 
'  Hall  of  Emanuel  coUedge  in  Cambridge,  the  author  of  Pigmauon's 
'  Image  and  Certaine  Satyres*,  the  author  of  ShialethuV  And 
in  another  place,  having  cited  some  of  Marston's  satires,  he  adds 
Rankins  as  a  satirist*.  I  have  never  elsewhere  seen  the  name  of 
Rankins.  Nor  have  I  seen  Lodge's  Satires,  unless  his  'ALARi;if 
'AGAINST  UstniERS,  containing  tried  experiences  against  worldly 
'abuses,'  and  its  appendix  his  History  of  Forbonius  and  Prisxria, 
printed,  London,  1584,  may  be  considered  under  that  character. 

Wood  also,  a  great  dealer  in  the  works  of  our  old  minor  poets,  yet 
at  the  same  time  a  frequent  transcriber  from  Mercs,  still  more  em- 
barrasses this  matter,  when  he  says,  that  Lodge,  after  he  left  Trinity 
college  at  Oxford,  about  the  year  1576,  and  '  had  spent  some  time  in 
'exercising  his  fancy  among  the  poets  in  the  great  city,  he  was 
'esteemed,  not  Joseph  Hall  of  Emanuel  college  excepted,  the  best  for 
'  satyr  among  English  menV  Lodge  was  fitted  for  a  different  mode  of 
composition.  He  was  chiefly  noted  for  pastorals,  madrigals,  and 
sonnets ;  and  for  his  Euphues  golden  Legacy,  which  furnished  the 
plot  of  the  As  YOi;  LIKE  IT  of  Shakespeare.  In  an  extended  accepta- 
tion, many  of  the  prose-pamphlets  written  about  this  period,  by  Greene 
and  Decker,  which  paint  or  expose  popular  foibles  and  fashions,  par- 
ticularly Decker's  GUL'S  HoRN-BOOK,  a  manual  or  directory  for  initiat- 
ing an  unexperienced  spendthrift  into  the  gaieties  of  the  metropolis, 
might  claim  the  appellation  of  satires*.     That  the  rage  of  writing 

I  ban  '  Tmi  Stahuh  MARDitnLC  or  Mikaclcs,  Inailawd  (rom  the  SpuUh,'  Land.  rftl. 
410.    TIm  Dcdkaiioo.  to  lard  BnckhtiiM,  u  iutd  160a. 
> Or  ihoM,  who  harin^ kf •,  aad  tyiacoa  their  backi,  etc 

*  SaT'  l  la  thcM  Swito,  MoMietir  Doaungo,  a  drvakard  i*  oifiilionni.  Enca.  L  Saa 
Shakaap.  Sk-  P.  H.  W.  A.  s-  S.  1. 

*  LsT.  ni.  p.  *4.  <Ilant«a'«ScovBO  or  ViLLAJiiBliad  Botyctaapaaiad. 
■  FoLaSa-a.  'FoL  an.  '  Ath.  OxoM.  i-  49*^ 

*  hamagtoa  ia  hk  EpifimaH^  nwmioaa  ibc  Satiraa  of  a  pact  whom  he  often  auacka  ■ 
Iha  ■■■»  of  Lyaaa.  B.  t  ^. 

Hk  DMdUa.  SAmoB,  Soooeci  and  Hezameten^ 
Hk  Epicmau,  hk  LnKa*t  wi  Pcataaetata. 
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gether  the  titles  of  some  others  of  the  most  remaikablc  collections  of 
satires  and  satirical  epigrams,  published  between  1600  and  1620, 
meaning  to  consider  hereafter  those  that  best  deserve,  more  critically 
and  distinctly'.  The  COURT  or  Conscience,  or  Dick  Whippers 
Sessiofu,  appeared  in  1607.  More  fooles  yet,  a  collection  of  Epigrams 
in  quarto,  by  R.  S.,  perhaps  Richard  Smith,  in  1610.  The  most  ele- 
gant and  wittie  Epigrams  of  sir  James  Harrington,  the  translator  of 
Ariosto,  in  four  books,  in  161 1*.  Jonson's  Epigrams,  in  1616*.  Henry 
FiUgeoffry's SATIRES ini6i 7*.  Philom VTBIE or PHiLOMyrHOLOCiE, 
wherein  outlandish  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  are  taught  to  speak  trui 
Englishe  piainefy.  By  T.  Scot,  gentleman,  including  satires  in  long 
En^sh  vase,  in  1616^.  The  second  part  of  Philouythie,  containing 
certaine  Tales  of  True  Ubertie,  False  Friendship,  Power  United,  Fac- 
tion and  Ambition,  by  the  same,  1616^.  Certatne  Pieces  of  this  age 
parabolized,  by  the  same,  in  \(>\&.  George  Wither,  of  Manydowne  in 
Hampshire,  educated  at  Magdalene  College,  in  Oxford,  and  at  Lincolns 
inn,  afterwards  an  ofiScer  in  Cromwell's  army,  and  popular  even  among 
the  puritans  as  a  poet,  published  Abuses  stript  or  rohipt,  or  Satyricall 
Essayes.  Divided  into  two  Bootes,  in  1613*.  For  this  publication, 
which  was  too  licentious  in  attacking  establishments,  and  has  a  vein 
of  severity  unseasoned  by  wit,  be  suffered  an  imprisonment  for  many 

1 1  have  M«B  'N.  Britbud**  Boras  or  Dnjcirr,  CaBtaynbt  Epicnmi,  PamifaU. 
'  SooMU,  &c'  Priotcd  for  W.  Joats  xyn-  Bat  tbcM  Episnuan  do  hoc  to  pnatrly  beloag 
to  the  class  bdoR  u.    The  saaa  my  M  Mad  of  the  E^iicnmet  of  George  TuminUe,  and 


few  othets* 

s  Ifanjr  oT  Harringtan's  Epigrams  were  eaittinly  written  bdiicc.  Perhap*  ihcf*  was  aa 
older  edition.  In  Fitigeoffrcy's  Latta  Epigraou,  called  ArrAXi.*,  publl^bed  1601^  there  is 
an  Epigram  to  Harnngtoti,  with  these  uacs  prdcrnng  him  to  Haywood  or  Danes,  as  aa 
Enghth  episraauaatiat.    SignaL  B.  j. 


Sim  aixuu  rage  flectas  leigis—iils  tafaa 
Site  Brittaaaa  laagis  sm  Latiaa  y^tm. 


At  In  Diblidids  ■she  caaas  m  Caianuit 
lUis  HaYwooima  DAVisioaQi.-t  ptcis. 

Aad  ia  sir  Joha  S<ndSag>  Epi^ran^  paWiahad  160;.  then  is  mm  to  ftairhctaa  wbh  this 
title.  Lib.  L  t>.  }a.  'Ad  D.  I.  Hainagtea,  Bmheoi  dodiHiaini,  de  qoibaadaB  epigram- 
'  autis  Siiadliago,  cquiti,  dooo  aiisaia,  1190^'  And  ia  Suardling's  eptgraas,  w«  hare  two  ef 
Harriagtoa's  trandatcd  into  Latia. 

■  Joosoo's  eMtrum,  as  we  ha«c  »ec8,  an  mtarinnsd  wkh  Daries'i,  by  Fllnnifnj,  tdm. 
ArrAM.  Lih  ifc  Sigaat.  E.  4. 

Datok)*  ladis  aiU,  JoxtORioeQi-m  laceiiis. 

Of  this  the  Crel  Paries.  Hairiagtea  says,  'This  Haywood  [the  eiiigtaaBBatitll  for  his 
*  pnaerl-s  and  epigrams  u  aoi  yet  pot  dowa  by  aay  of  oar  coontry,  iboiigh  one  [Danes  As 
■  tk*  aufxia)  doth  iadecdc  come  acara  haau  laat  graces  him  the  laoR  ia  laying  he  put  him 
'  dowoe,  ftc'— '  A  NKw  Uiscovaw  of  a  aab  wtVjiaL,  ealM  the  McTAMoariiuii^  at  Ajax. 
'he:  Printed  1C9&.  isaw.  KicMAT.  O.  a.  Aoia,  'But  as  anr  good  Inend  M.  Danies 
'saidc  of  his  Esigraais,  that  they  wots  laada  lifca  doableti  ia  Kfaes-laae.  <br  enery  oaa 
'whnmihey  will  icnie,  etc'    Ibid.  Smshat.  L 

*  la  Hat'auB's  Qi'oOLiarn,  sr  Epigrams,  there  b  ooe,  'To  the  rererend,  leamd,  and 
'aoate,  Miaver  Charles  Fita^ieottcy,  baeheter  ia  diahniy,  my  encciall  Uad  friend,  aad 
'mostesteOenipoeL'  He  enaipatcs  Ina  to  HooMr,  being  bliad  of  ooe  eye.  B.  L  sii.  ^ 
tS.    ThH  wa>  Charles  the  aathor  of  the  Latia  Epigraais.  aoove-nemlaned. 

■  This  it  a  xcood  editioa,  '  much  iaiatgcd,'  Lood.    For  Francis  Constable,  etc  tvo. 
'  Fur  CoaMable*  at  simr. 

'Load.  PriatedbyK.Griga.fcr  T.  CwHable,  otc.  Irg  I  toppeM  these  two  last  to  ba 
second  etlitioos. 

•  Three  cduieat  mob  Vkuni,  1614,  I<i5^  i6e«,  Ira 


lOOS      GEORGE  WTTt! 


moQths  in  the  Marj 
pens,  and  ink,  he  w 
under  the  title   of 

pi, 

taliun  iuiU  Lonce^ion,  in  t 

a^in?t  the  coiir-,'.      Bcin 

II 

P"      .  ' 

So  tongai  H-'i/ker  /wes,  I 
The  revenge  of  our  saiirisl 
by  Taylor  the  watcr-poct'. ; 
bcrland,  adn""-'  •■  ■  i...^ 
student  at  i  i 

one  of  the  uiijiui  j^.ibiLii.it 
1619, '  NAT\'REScmbAssic, 
'  by  twelve  Satyrcs,  with  si 
written  early  in  the  reign 
till  after  his  death,  in  the  y< 
to  Lucy  Countess  of  Bed! 
conjectured  by  Wood,  th, 
tlie  times,  which  I  have  all 
nectcd  with  another  poem 
performajiccs.  I  had  sup 
hibit  the  whole  title  of  thi 


'iicrwj 
lie  .1  in  t< 

life,  lu  llic  liist  Lijuii  .jf  hu  A»us 
crams,  i6>e,  there  it  <ioc^  '  To  lb 
And  71.  p  fi. 

li.  M 

"l;  r 

Thttt     \:    Ol^''    i    coir  t^ 

Anoiticr,  the  Khavb  t 

"  Duimonds.     With  ne  ^ 

Trinity 

Epigk 


ryinily  cvillegc.  Canil'riJ^r,  urc  '  IX 

Epigrams,  1610.  8vo.  H 

>  For  R. 'Whitchcr,  iimo,    TheyJ 

CO  Advlteus,  are  these  Ihict,  ^  jol 

And  when  ywi  h 

Lookcs  are  tite  I 

To  these  i>iece\  is  annexed,  '  The  sM 

U  dedicated  to  S.  W.  C.   by   R.   0) 

1615,  8vo. 

*  EricB.  adii.  See  »c\t.  Tliouf 
written  lone  hefore.  And  among  it 
bave  the  foDowing.    EriCR.  84. 


The  Stoxmi  c 
The  (Zajjiik  a  | 
1^7  Sktvus  « 
\  vnl\vee,  Veil 
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'persecutors,  by  I.  D.  With  an  Inquisition  against  paper-persecutors,' 
'by  A.  H.  London,  for  H.  H.  1625,'  in  quaita  But  Wood  had  seen  a 
detached  edition  of  the  former  piece.  He  says, '  Qusre,  whether  John 
•  Donne  published  A  Scourge  for  Paper  Persecutors,  printed  in  quarto, 
'  tempore  Jacobi  primi.  The  running  title  at  the  top  of  every  page  is 
'  Paper's  Complaint,  in  three  sheets  and  a  halfl  The  date  on  the 
'title  pared  out  at  the  bottomV  This  must  have  been  an  older  edition, 
than  that  in  which  it  appears  connected,  from  similarity  of  subject,  with 
its  companion.  An  Inquisition  against  paper-persecutors,  in  the  year 
1635,  as  I  have  just  noticed. 

Owen's  idea  of  an  epigram  points  out  the  nature  which  now  pre- 
vailed  of  this  kind  of  composition,  and  shews  the  propriety  of  blending 
the  epigrams  and  satires  of  these  times,  under  one  class.  A  satire,  he 
says,  is  an  epigram  on  a  larger  scale.  Epigrams  are  only  satires  in 
miniature.  An  epigram  must  be  satirical,  and  a  satire  epigram- 
matical*.  And  Jonson,  in  the  Dedication  of  his  Epigrams  to  Lord 
Pembroke,  was  so  far  from  viewing  this  species  of  verse,  in  its  original 
plan,  as  the  most  harmless  and  inoffensive  species  of  verse,  that  he 
supposes  it  to  be  conversant  above  tht  likenesse  of  vice  and  facts,  and 
is  conscious  that  epigrams  carry  danger  in  the  sound.  Yet  in  one  of 
his  epigrams,  addressed  To  the  meere  English  Censvrer,  he 
professes  not  exactly  to  follow  the  track  of  the  late  and  most  celebrated 
epigrammatists. 

To  thee  my  way  in  Epigraumes  scemes  newe. 

When  both  it  is  the  old  way  and  the  true. 

Thou  saist  that  cannot  be :  for  thou  hast  scene 

Davis,  and  Weever,  and  the  Best  have  Beene, 

And  mine  come  nothing  like,  &c^. 

This,  however,  discovers  the  opinion  of  the  general  reader. 

>  Atk-  Oxor.  L  556.    (Sea  «bon,  p  li.]    He  Unu  ridicule*  the  ainote  coonMnontloa 
of  mihittnrifil  occumiKCt  in  the  (2raaklo  at  HoUinshead  and  Stsm.    Si(nat.  B.  > 
Some  dumidcn  thai  write  sf  Irjngdnm'i  Hatee, 
Do  DO  abmrdly  aablciic  mr  whiu 
With  aaiket,  aod  iatcttuocs,  by  dajr  and  night. 
Bald  may  games,  hcarc  baytiagt,  and  poorc  onuionx. 
Made  to  Mime  prioca,  by  lome  poocv  corponutoos. 
Aod  i/a  bricke-faat  from  a  chimney  bllt. 
When  puffing  Bonaa  acre  m  little  fanJU : 
Or  waatoa  ng,  or  leadier  dhMhiie, 
Doe  stand  at  Paulc»croeM  in  a  kbcetcn  Kite : 
An  thcw,  and  thooiand  toch  like  lojrc*  aft  these. 
They  doee  in  Chromdes  like  fautterfiee. 
And  fo  confound  grave  matter*  of  eataie 
With  plates  of  poppcta,  and  t  know  not  what.  — > 
Ah  good  va  Tbomai  More,  Eftme  be  with  thee. 

Thy  hand  did  bicme  ths  Eagliah  hiitatie  t 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  « 

As  aho  when  the  weathercock  of  ^nlee 
Amended  waa,  this  chronicler  enroules,  etc— — 
*  Robert  Haynaa  above  quoted,  thai  recamowndi  hi<  own  Eptgnaa.    QvoDuarrt,  BL 
i».  19.  p.  <i. 

Epigraaaa  ate  Gka  Salyn,  rough  without. 


■  iwcci:  take  thou  the  koiiell  out. 
* Enci. «TiiL  Fiw imi aim  1  ■hhnniDarit.Rcti *»na.<a»a.TCijrt,\t\V,Hu».    Tcn. 
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tKici 
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1    mi    Hleli.ry    of. 
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Chronica  Cfaronicorum,  Theodnric 
Engelhiuen,  318,  576.  —  U'Jsodoru, 
316.  —  NoveUa,  Heraun  Korner. 
Chronics        Regnorum,  66,         70. 

Chronicler  of  En||{land,  Catton,  -iiff  — 
Of  the  KJngi  of  LngtanU,  j^6.  ( >f  Brutes, 
Arthur  K-cTton.  758-  —  The  Kmperor^. 
Rich.  Kcynhul(U,  84').  —  Chrt>aicun 
breve,  Cauuxluruti,  317.  —  Trujao,  6j 
Chronicum  Britunourum.  93.  Chryta- 
nalia,  A.  Munday.Si^.  Chr>*»olora\.  34^ 
61a  Chryno-Trtum^^iu^,  City  Pageant, 
A.  MukU^,  81J.  Churchc.  Oaiiiel,  430. 
Church,  Figure  of  our  Mother  holy,  op- 
|)re&.\ed,  Pocn^  Barclay,  4S3.  Cnurcn- 
yanl,  TSo*.,  634,  764,  7^4*  8^7.  87J,  897- 
Cbyld,  Byiahop,  Soag  uf  the,  833-  Cny- 
tneuk,  PoktiU  of,  893; 
Gcero,  j6o»  376,  324,  335.  360.  391,  395.  jf^), 
464.  5»3.  55a.  WJ.  5A  6oi,  61V.  oaa, 
75>*  S39>  Translated  by  l^wra.  Permter- 
sa><#  iS^  395 :  r>ialoguc  on  FnendiJii|>, 
traiulaied  b^  TipMoft.  Karl  of  Wor- 
cester, 60a :  tamilur  Epiule^,  by  Skelton, 
541-  —  Kpistlei,  Fleming,  8H6,  —  Marctu 
Tullius    I^eath     of,    N.  Orinuiaild.  (16^1. 

—  Oration  fur  the  Poet  Archias,  Diant, 
904 :  orations^  904  ;  dream  uf  Scipiv. 
Cinrumu<(.  a^o.  Circe  and  Ulyk4c^. 
Maviue,  Will.  Brown.,  sS^s  587.  Littu 
4U  Vita.  Maltco  I'almcri,  537,  s>^<  Cith.t- 
luue.  The,  64.    Citie  of  Ci^iluic,    937. 

—  Of  Dames,  Comedy.  Brian  Annedcy, 
676.  -  Of  Ladiek,  Kom.,  305.  Ciiy 
HetreM,  Mrs.  Bchn,  584. 

Chunund,  618.  Claudun,  3«8.  *Ai.  (.lavtll. 
lohn.  881.  Ckm  CU»Lacke  and  Prig 
Pa^ihanke,  PKCure  of,  865.  Cleunude'>, 
Rom.,  08.  Cleomenes  and  Juliet,  Hi»- 
torie  01,  47X  Clerc,  John,  ^44  Oere, 
Six  Thorn.,  Epitaph  on.  I^rd  Surrey,  644 
Clergy,  Satirical  Uaiad  on,  30-  Clerke  of 
I'ranent.  Scotch  Version  of  Exploits  uf 
Oawaiae,7ii.  CUiophon  and  Leuctppc, 
016.  Ooru,  Cnmpuynt  of,  De^pucd 
Shcppard.    W.    Smyth.   b8s- 

Coccacx:,  Martb,  55^.  Cockneys,  King  of 
the,  588.  Orlum  Briiannicum,  Masque, 
llios.  Carew,  584.  Codex  Argenleus  9. 
Cognatus  Gilbertu»i  894.  Coll>m«ul,  Song 
of,  63.  CoUnreU,  ur  Culvil,  Geo ,  337. 
Colin  Ooutf  Skehon,  S4><  54^  •  547- 
CoUins.  Wdltam,  C79.  814.  C<»lcction  of 
Choice  Flowers,  FiUgcffry.  804.  College 
of  Poetry,  founded  in  Vtcnna,  Ity  Ma«i- 
■ulian  I,,  595.  Collet,  t^eau,  hts  i>nm- 
matictis  RuJimenta.  196,  toA,  613,  bi'i. 
Colofpic,  three  Kuigs  uf,  43^.  C«4una 
or  ColiuDM.  34}.  Coluthu^ «  Rape  uf 
Helen,  Uarknrc,  906.  C"mcdi*  Sacrz, 
Gavin  Douglas,  514.  Comesior,  Peter, 
187,  437.  Commandments  «er«ilicd, 
Wnyttmgharo,  7^.  CniiimrdLi  de  Geto, 
15^^  —  11  Divtna,  di  l>ante.  778.  78(\ 
901,  791.  Coaunena.  Anna.  Alc^ud  uf. 
19,  111,  aja  CommendacKMi  of  True 
IVietry,  CoMimtne         Dcfunctotum, 

StanyWiK,  88^  Comcedia.  Workc  in 
Rhyme,  by  H-  N..  756.  Cumplaint 
uauut  the  Stiff-necked  Paptsu,  in 
Vctse,  Mardilcy,  75a.  —  A  Putm,  as- 
aitmi  [lo  AmbJ  Bofeyii,  66>     -  Of  the 


Jiles  Hoggard,  Crowle)',75j.      Coo^uest 
ihaTem,   b>'  frodirey  of  BuUoigne, 


Papyn;;.!,  4-)3,  srtj,  538,  530.  Cmnpleat 
Angler,  ocy.  Coowound  of  Alchemic, 
Irco.  Ripley,  40a  Comus,  Masque,  by 
Milton.  587.  Concabranus,  MS.  life  of, 
48J.  Coofe^tio  Ainantis,  Gower,  aa^  311, 
^ty,  ji^,  471,  4^.  8^.  Coofntation  of 
Miles  Hog) 
of   JeruMJe 

Repnrtcntaiujn  of,  163.  Con»taUc,  ricn., 
805*  807,  81 1.  814,  875.  Constantiac, 
Kmp.,  ny.  Cunstantinopoiis  Christiana, 
by  l>u  Canj;^.  1  ta.  ConMAati^m  of  Lovers, 
459 :  uf  PtiiliAOphy,  by  Boethius,  tnuu- 
lated,  355,  357  :  of^  the  Monkes,  Kccaid. 
356 :  of  Theology,  John  (icrson,  356. 
Omttnens  by  Rlu^s  sya.  Conversion  <k 
Swercrv,  Stephen  Hawes,  4C9.  Cunwa^jjr, 
Sir  John,  Copta  bcedulx  valvis 
dununi  regi«  cxLvtentis  in  Parliamento, 
suo  tento  apud  Westmonasterium,  menM 
marcii  annu  Hen.  VI.,  vioei«iao  8vo., 
Ilalad,  44.  Copland,  Robert,  741.  8a8. 
Cooper.  John.  -  Mrs.,  73.  Corbet, 
HiUkup.  735.  Corhiaa,  Pierre,  44I,  467. 
Corbichon,  John,  303.  Corderoy,  Mathu- 
rinc,  43rx  Comt«n,  Thos,  479.  Will, 
Poet  and  Musician,  559.  jba.  Comuby- 
cnce.  (#irard.  61 .  Corona  Preciosa, 
Stejinen.  Satno,  933.  CorawaiJe,  John.  la. 
Curt,  l^mt>ert  li.  loa  Curvini,  Mattnco, 
King  iif  Hungary.  |w6.  Coscos,  I>r.,  748- 
Couougraphia  Mundi.  lohn  Phrca,  600. 
-  Le  premier  livre  dc  la,  in  Verse,  John 
Mallard,  4^3.  Cowi.  Jean,  394.  Coayn, 
WiUuru,  DeanofWetlv,  53a.  CotijmiTe, 
49.  Councd  of  the  High  Priests,  Inter, 
ludc,  John  lialc,  677.  Courci.  Jean  4e, 
j-^4.  CV'urt  of  Ixn-e,  Chaucer,  106,  yu, 
.>>J,  3»h  4?a-  —  Of  Venuv  moraine^ 
855-  -  Of  Virtue.  J.  Halt,  743.  899. 
Ct>urteAtti%se,  lean  de,  394.  Conrtter  of 
Ca^tilio,  transbtrd.  7^3,  866.  —  life, 
SirThoft  W)  at,  651.  Coventry  Myttcrics, 
65.  ica.  -  Ways,  350,  453.  457.  Cdv«r- 
dale's  Bible.  7jft.  Covetice,  old  Soou 
P>>em.  Kag.  Com  per,  the  FcArral  Fantrtes 
</the  Fkiremync,  eul.  88^.  890. 803.  Cox, 
Dr.  Rich..  (71.  Coae.  l>e«marde.  Timet 
on  RhctoTHJu  58A,  6tA,  840.  Comer, 
Thtvit..  58>*.t.  898.  904.  905 


Cranmer.  Abpt,  754-757-  CranaWun,  D«t., 
«iS.  Creation  of  the  World,  Mincle 
PUy.  15!},  194-  Creed  of  AthawMtw, 
vernhcd.  33  Creeds.  Nicvnc.  ApneioBc, 
and  Atbanasian.  verified,  Whyitiagham 
and  Clement  Maroi,  7^3.  Cmceattis, 
Peter  de,  393-  Crmomhini.  too,  166,  vn. 
Cruke,  RiJL.  601.  Cromwell,  OUvcr, 
7^1.  --  Thoi.,  Lord,  ballad  oa,  718. 
(  ronicic  of  the  Brutes,  in  Verse,  ArUwr 
KeU«m,  TjS.  CrofiliiU.  Joha,  449. 
Crowley,  KutK  the  Printer,  557.  ^46,  753. 
Crown  of  L^urell.  Skehon.  <^t.  S«v  351. 
Cruci&xion.  I*uctn,  33.  aS.  Cruet  Ueltcr, 
Wayer,  ballet,  8^9.  Crugct,  Claude,  4S1. 
Cruaius  Martinu&.  33a. 

Cuckowe.  WUIm..  814.  Calex,  by  Spemcr, 
887.  Cundyi  of  Comf<Tt,  Klemtng,  885. 
Cupid,  Banidimmt  of.  Romance,  4*7. 
—  And  Psyche.  Play.  81a.  —  Whtflic«^ 
Comedy,  581.  Curias  and  Flmia, 
RooL,  933.    Cunor  Mundi,  9*7.    f  Vn^M. 


ioi6 


IXDEX. 


<^ii,  UfinunU,  Ms 


VertJitr,   4& 


M  urc, 


I'tciich,   t(>    HtuTy   Vtti.i    and     i*TiRc« 
Arthur,    &c,,  4V(*. 


Uad! 


Jjk 
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in  Latm,  Rob.  Shtrwiv>Jc,  fiifi.  Kc':le^ue 
de  Comipco  Statu,  46.  Lcerrinii,  uf  Ve- 
rooa,  Tn£cdv.  Allieru  Uu<«at4i.  5^1. 

£dda,  4sa  Kd.  the  HUck  Prince,  Achieve- 
ments oC  Poem,  318.  Kdmunton.  Merry 
Devil  of.  Play,  679.  Edmund.  St.,  ili^. 
of,  Lydgate,  351.  35a.  Kdwanl  I.  Kinx. 
El*Xy>  7>-  !'•  i*lay,  Marl<j«c,  909;  Ftiem 
oa,  446.  111.  Wan  of.  Minot,  1^3.  IV.. 
autd  the  Tanner  tif  Tainwurth,  4i>j.  VI.  751. 
Kdwardi  dc  Kamanun,  Knj;!ifth  Verte, 
Fabian,  945.  Edward-.  Kichd  Dramatic. 
Writer,  560,  809,  Hi o.  8ij.  &18.  Educa- 
tioQ,  a  Com|ieiidiuu»  Kuurm  uf,  Kc,  m 
Verse,  E.  Hake,  8<x4-  Edytli,  themery- 
Gcuy«  of  the  lyin£  Wyduw,  Walter 
Smyth,  562. 

EsiU's  KanMun,  a  Poem,  aj.  Ec:nhart,  38S. 
EgUmoure.  Sir,  t>(  Artoyt.  Rum.,  105, 
ii9»  tai.     Eglugticx  by  Uarcby.  934,  48fj. 

Biplftni  of  Ari^tophanec,  401.  Eiijht  Kingn, 
History  of  the,  143 

Elencntarie.  Mulca%ter,  849.  ElinniirRum- 
mynSr  the  Tunnynjt  uf,  Skelton.  Eti/al<cth, 
I^tin  Fuem,  Christi>pher  Ocland,  HjS,  54*. 
Elisabeth,  Queen.  571,  6^5.  8k>s,  £12,  S^ai, 
896,  900:  a  rueful  (.amcntati'jn  un  the 
Death  uf.  by  Sir  Thomas  Mimtc,  '«/■•  '^V'- 
Elucidahum.  fim 

Emare,  Ijiy,  or  Romance.  7r>3,  rti.  Km'-n- 
datK*  Vitjc.  Poem,  K  Ilam[Mile.  17*1.  Em- 
ma. Queen,  and  the  iMuui;hsiurc-«,  the 
TaJe  of.  bj. 

Enchiridion  of  Surijer)'.  (iaie,  74;.  Endi- 
miuo  and  Phoebe,  8./-.     Eneas,  Romance. 

e  Enemy  of  Idleness,  Kullw>»-id,  h^i 
ngclhuwn,  Thevdufic.  u8.  En,;Liui, 
Hiklonr  of,  in  Ver%e.  R<ibert  uf  (rUmceMcr, 
37.  England's  Helicm,  lii4.  Hw.  885; 
Kuius«i>.  &*7.  ^l<^  vi>>      Viiifli'.h  INkline, 


,  7U5.  EiiiciivliiiunN  Roman  Life, 
Ant.  Mundaye,  81 )  Knniu%,  sv\  j^.*, 
yu4.  Ettterlude  fur  ftfu>'e«  lu  handle  and 
pii»»e  'I'yne  at  Chri^mas  624.  Entcrlude-« 
pfuhifatled,  754. 

£|urchu«  AntuoiuH,  593  E)iictetu«,  gjj 
Epii;nfflmaia  tkria,  by  Parker.  ^114  K[h- 
^run%  }■  Hey«'uod,  (tSj ;  i.*r»»l.-y.  747 
Ephtkiquonu,  313.  Epi>i.opu*  Pucrurum. 
Hit,  8j3,  833.  836 

FruauS4)o,  !(S7>6o3,  Au7, 610.614.  ^i''*  f'<" 

6(14,  886.      Eraauk,  Romance,  yy;     Ena 

Paler,  6t6.      Ercclduunc,    Kununce,    \4 

Erkeowald,  Kinj;.  Hi«i>ry  uf.  143.     Eilc 

^  uf  Tholuuse,  Ruaiance,  38^ 

Eschylus,  iio.  EMlra'*.  34 1  E^lras  and 
Darius  Play,  838  Emi>  »  l*at>lr«.  HulU>- 
car,  387,  u**  ^y\  '^1''  E«^%.  K\iin  ,  yjut 
of.  897.  Ester.  Qucvn.  Pla>.8i9  Esther. 
Uuuk  uf.  vcruhed,  Jvjhn  PulUine.  ip^  Kt- 
ter  and  Ahatueru^.  143;  Puem.  437.  E>- 
Inn,  Adam,  193.  ^y 

Ethic%  (/  Ari-tulle.  Kii:nitci  Felice,  r<4 } 
EtliinJen.  i*eu  .  8m^  Eiiui.lcs  and  l'ol>- 
nices,  laic  of.  87s 

Eugenianuk  Nketav  jy^  Kiiiiin'hjsof  Ter- 
ciKe.  traBnUied,  r;!'''  Kunuedc*.  ^i<>.  (,)i, 
5*'3>  S'>S*  6>9-  Eur>'jlus  and  Liinriu,  ^>4. 
EuscUus  316,  457.  Eu»tace.  Pt^em  «iif. 
Unit  d*  Ajigletcrrc,  4A,  47  Eustaihius.  *ut 
Homer, by. 91.  914;  the  RumaDCCi'f.  My*. 
EuuvfNiu^  4>8> 


Evan«.  T.ewi..  >>x  Every  Man,  Interinde, 
57U    Kvcham.  Poem  cm  the  Rattle  of,  60. 

Exemplar  of  Virtue.  Uawet.  459.  Eihorta- 
tion«  to  the  Citiien^  uf  LonifoR.  Puem, 
L/wd  Surrey.  ftAA.  EjcmIus  l!<-»is  of,  P<^ 
elic-al  Ibblical  History.  1^:  (Play  on)  in 
(ireek  lambicks  by  V./ekirl.  a  Jew,  5'*. 
Evpcrtiti'i  in  P>al:erium.  Ham|x>le.  176. 
ExpcKition  un  the  P^alm^,  Thuv.  Wilwo, 
and  l*ruvcrU.  84S.  Exiiediti'm  into  S«:«- 
bnde.  of  Edwar.1,  Duke  of  Somerset, 
Wdliam  pjtten,  76). 

Fabell't  Mcrrv-  l*rank*,  A^j.  Fabian.  Robl., 
445.  44"  F.tbliaii*.  3-.-.  Fabri  Pierre,  ur 
I*  Fevre.  S5J  Kabririu>.,  »fj.  Fabyan, 
III.  Kabyl't  <Shu4te.  PiTm.  679.  Fagius 
341.  Fair  R>kom<>nd.  Hm.  of,  »•>».  rair. 
fax,  Kd.  ^>S  Faithful  ShejiherdeM, 
Fletcher,  *S^.  Fairy  Queeii,  Spender,  483, 
777.  7"i5.  8-?).  914  Fakandits.  4^y.  Falcon 
and  the  Pic.  Pueni,  Koh  Vaughan,  f>A 
Falconet.  Mr  v?.  Falconry,  4A7.  Fall 
and  Evil  Success  of  Itetielltnn.  Poem. 
Wilfrid  Holme,  t-y.i.  Fall  of  Princes. 
I.ydi;ate,  1^;.  171,  t^'  FaKtaff,  Sir 
John,  iy>  F.imily  of  Love.  7^4.  Fansie 
of  a  Weanetl  l^ncr.  H<>u'ard,  Earl  of 
Surrey,  tyj.  F.irm>n',  Mr.  4^6  Far- 
rin^don,  lln,;h.  Abt>.>t  **(  ReadinK.  616. 
Fa-ti,  K^i-  Famhrt,  74.  ■/<,  97,  9?.  131, 
144  Faust.  John,  if'^  F.i>ditt,  Anscl'm. 
>■»,  9%,  i^'»»   J  t7   ;  of  Asses.  Mystery,  164. 

Fexstdf  F«N»I>,  Mystery,  i'^.  Fentier,  Ihid- 
ley,  bfi  Ferrabra>-h,  (ruillaume.  151. 
Ferrer-.,  tie  » ,  sr-*.  7''.!.  r-;.  815,  803.  Fer- 
rex  and  P'rrfs,  PUy.  bv  Sacks-ifl^,  583. 
8f;5.  Ferrio,  KicM  danjrrou«  adventure 
of.  7<*4  Ferp-iri  J->hn.  T.iSer  Moralit  de 
l-ido.  ri  Frrii  h,  340  Festisal.  itr  Fettiall. 
17.  Feic«!i*  .Inc.  5^7.  ^'4.  ("oiis.  SA3,  5A4, 
577   FcvM.  Ui'.h  '-SI    FevMr,  rhi>m  .  4'*^. 

Fiamctia  ••(  l^>C4Mce,  it  lits-uanno  del  M. 
fcmp,  ,j*  Ftrld.  John,  !^i3  ;  Ujchd.  Mi  ; 
Mi%ier  oi'  Foihrruuay  l.'.i>tle,  4/S.  Fif- 
teen ro'^i-ii^  >K*f  ire  th?  Day  *>f  Judicment, 
P.»cin.  Al  i>.isie,  14^  Fi^iKnci  Felice,  ^4)- 
td-i^iratodi  H»-(.a>io,  ir  .  Finnaeus  His- 
t.inca  Littrraru.  7>>^  Firmiu«  Juhu«,  4A6- 
First  Frute*.  by  Fiorio.  ijia  Fiuzcratd. 
I.»wd  t>eraM,  ''ii  Fii/ri''ftrey.  <  n  SoS 
hitrrjlpS,  R:<.lur<L  ASi>  <>f  Armaiieh,  193. 
S3''  Fitrr-iv.  Il?n,  Duke  of  Richmond. 
r  jH  Fit/»|i*i»hrii,  Wdl ,  1^7.  fr'ive  Joy* 
*tf  ih-  ltle**ed  Virgin,  a  N»ng,  *^.  Five 
Hundred  Points  of  (>u.>l  lluktundrie, 
by   I'u^ser.  yjs,  ci^. 

Fla^iuv  Mj:ihus.  y-  FUmma Oualvanri  de 
la.  on  the  Vico'iimites  of  Milan,  i(>4  Mee 
fr.'m  thr  Prerfe,  Poem.  Sko^AU.  4t>s  Fleet- 
»u-hI.  lbxh<.>[C  r>  KlemHi<,  Ab  88«.  867. 
<#iv  9'4  :  John.  8S7  :  Sam,  885  Flem- 
niyn^.  Um!>  ,  y^^  .  ASr.,  *.nM^  Fletcher. 
t:ile>.  t»>s:  R'b  K>7,  "(it.  John,  Drama- 
tic, 5V>  Fleury,  Jein,  9JI.  Mies  and 
Ant<,  Wjr  »iih.  or  MoMrhrj,  5^4.  FIimI- 
dcn.  Iliitle  of,  lUIIad  oti  the.  x4  FUiral 
(fame's,  the.  310  Florcs  et  de  lUanrhe- 
rteur,  Hi«ioirr  Am>»reusc  de.  Jai|iieft  Vin- 
cent. 131.  y  lllancaflort  R»)irw».tv^».,  ^"sv 
FUff.an  A»\  \\\*^.aVV«.  V»iwm»k.*,  -s-sv 
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Mfi   813,  B^f  ?&7*    or    HeiwDod.   Jr,hti, 

gi|,  Rfc.  B47p  Bso.  876-     Me«kiaii,   Play 

<jf,  exhiUied  at  Cambridgt.  57V 

HibemiA,  Huris^  fo.    HibcrnLK  D»{!Tipcio, 

Stanyhurrt,  fifif    Hkkcs'n  The^uniS,  <>, 

11.   16,    TO,    Hickicomtr^  Interlude*  457. 

Hicnrdiie  pf  AngeW,  T,  Heywood,  530- 

14 icfonyTTi^.  Tragedy, 665.  Higdcn,  RaJph, 

Polyeiiroiilcon,  et.  336,  ^^l6,    j^S,      Hi^- 

Eins,  John,  70^,  80S.    Hilcher,  Paul  Chns- 

tsOi  3,50.       Hbldcbcrt,   Elvequc  de   Moni, 

OeiiMres  dcj   750-     Hill  of  Ptirf«ti/>n,_l?p. 

Alcock,  485.    Hincmam'i.  Abp,  of  Rhcims, 

33:6.  Hijxpocrass,  of  spiced  WitiG|,  $4a.  Hip^ 

pbcratci*  in  Ijitiii,   394,    334,     Hisloired* 

Anelctetre^  en  Ver^,  par  Maistre  Wft5£,  46. 

HLstoria  Aurcvi^  JohtJ  of  Tinmnuth,  ^3. 

HloiPria  de  Bello  Trojaiift,  ^s.  Historic*] 

rarftUel,   Bplion,  B06.     Histriomastix^  by 

Prynne,   BaS,    ^fjfi^     Hive  full   qf  Uoney, 

Hoby,  ThtK.,  S6e.  Hodgkins,  459.  tio^' 
jpLtd,  Milesp  7S3.  832.  HoHfein,  HaJSt^i^j. 
Holcoi,  Robert,  tt+  340  ►  Diaioimnei 
Higffins,  703.  Holland,  Jf>sepS,  459.  751  ; 
Hugh,  Be*.  Holliugshead,  154,  158^  uS3. 
Hi^Min.-ihcd,  6s7p  ^59*  738  ,  Chroflfde  of^ 
supervised  by  Fkraitig,  6^5.  Holme, 
RandoJj,  417  ;  Wilfrid,  6fla*  Holofcmc*, 
Hi&iory  of;  t43  :  Pby,  Sjl.  Holopheme** 
Play,  579.  Holy  Ghent,  Order  of,  167. 
Homer,  34^  9Ct  nB,  75^,  yfo,  310,  j6o,  369, 
SSa,  fij^j  643,  Sq4*  SSj*  906^  910;  Illiad, 
G.  Chapman,  ScM^gii  ',  /trthur  Hall*  gro  : 
iliidajidPan  of  iht  Odyssey  hy  l^tonliu* 
Pilsttus,  370.  in  French^  Jiiqu»  miles,  37a. 


741.     E65, 

d'  AAicchnK*  ill 
Hticft.   John,  Tta 
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ton,  56*. 
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I  llyri^<v  1 
Ifna^e  of  llwl 

rtJm»  570L 
Iiieen.*iiii[rt  Aa 

di^c  de  Situ  ct  1 

t4,^.    ]  21^^11.  Joint.  Sr  J 
iiyier  T  empte,   M«Hiae.  1 

frammatkf^  m-  the    M« 
Van.    I^ncon,    5J*,     I* 
LyTidiway'*^  jt*, 
ledge,  PoeiB,  oyj 
iphi^,   aiiCottuiHte  r 

Sir.  RoRuukC^  141 
IfAure^   CldiKtiCiM,  < 

craics^    v^/ 

k-i(5ia,  tS4,  317* 
BaiaiU^^  fte<  niuti 
ct  A<$^-Hf«nK  4*> 
tLuJia  l.ibcmfia  di  G^^Tii 
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Jma  of  Arc*  535.  Job,  Bookol,p.iniphra-«ctl* 
Kich.  Hampfilc,  175;  St.  Jtrome»  7S6; 
piiiraphr;(^cd.  lJrant«  904.  Sufrerin,;. 'rni- 
ndy,  Kjidcli^e,  576.  Jocaita  of  KunpiJc^, 
Geo.  Cx-^cuifEMc,  669,  ftiVf,  867.  KicaiufM, 
the,  64-  Jih:elyne,  llishop  of  Salisbury, 
606.  JocuUitjr,  or  ItarU,  is.  ^4-  Ju«lt 
lOibbi,  Piliuy's  Fabler  in  HelM-ew,  9^ 
lotuD  the  H  tisbanJ,  Tyb  the  Wife,  anil  Sir 
Jt^an  the  Pnmte,  Play  uf,  66).  Johanne* 
of  Capua,    Ptipay's  Fables  in  I^liii,  96. 

{ohanni  de  Walli^,  37.  John  Chandult 
lerald.  Poem  on  F.dwardtne  I'Ak.  Prince, 
by,  at3.  Juhn  de  I>ondi,  290.  John  de 
ifuMeviircfe,  24.  Johnde  I^inf^es  Trans- 
lation 'if  Uoeihius  30,1.  John  de  Meun, 
6a.  10'',  a4j,  353,  3*».  V3.  312,  350.  389. 
477-  Juhn,  Kine,  Plav  uf,  007.  Jt^n  of 
buin^*  186.  John  of  H<tveJcn.  ^f*.  John 
ofSatisbur)',  37,  v6.  158, 162.  366,  ^78,  j4o» 
364.  vyu  394*  428.  f>^'>-  John  of  'linRiimih 
\^it  4i\  John  of  Waldenly,  433.  JiJin 
Prior  u(  St.  Swithin'*,  \Vin».hcsier,  iao, 
John  the  Itabti^t,  C'Mnedy  of.  John  liaie, 
677.  John,  the  Chaplain,  ^jr  Johnvjn, 
Dr.  Christ.,  1J06;  (Jwnn*'*'"^^^'';  l^'*:**- 
author  of  the  seven  Cliampioni,  471,  489. 
Joinville.  iii,  117,  lai.  Joly  Chepert  of 
A^keldnwn.  Romance,  I ^ wren,  55.  Jona«, 
Tragedy,  R.  Kodcliffe,  570  Jtme^.  Iniifo, 
575.  584»  779  ;  Ju*<nt  V»S.  '>»7'  JiM»**»n. 
Ben.,  sac.  $07,577.  J*>.  53«.  <77.  709.806, 
8u8,  814,  906,  907,  913,  V16  Joo\.  Dan., 
Leurnd.  Lvd<ate,  353.  J'if»a-,  S»K»g  of. 
Sir  Thorn.  Wyat,  653.  Jordan,  Will,  158. 
Jf»rdi  MeMen,  a  Provencal  Poet,  647.  Jo- 
inpha^.  Life  of,  17-  Joseph  «>f  Arimathea, 
Hut.  I'f,  07  ;  Life  of,  55a  ;  Exeter.  378  ; 
the  tr^cniious  Troubles,  &c  of*  Piwm, 
Sir  Will  Ftmeii,  837.  Jfi>e|>hue,  Fla\ius, 
147.  yto,  378.  Jo«ephus  3i<''.  333,  3"p4»  5*^ 
Juvius  Paiilu«,  4^3- 
Juda«  Macchahce,  French  Romance.  97$. 
Judith  and  Kolofente«,  Ballad  uf,  838: 
book  of.  verv6e(l.  'Pulbine,  833  :  Fitrti' 
tudeuf.  Tragedy,  RadclifTe,  1176.  Jufflcr^, 
the,  151,  a6a  Julian  of  Krentfnrd,  the 
'rcstament  of*  K.  Copl:«nd,  SjS  :  Carilinal 
ol  St.  Anselo,  Greek  MS^  ,  464.  Julune, 
Seinte.  LeiEeod  oC  16.  Juhu«  and  the 
pfKir  Knighl,  Story  of,  330  :  Jubus  Vale- 
rius  05.  Junius  Patnck,  yv).  Jnpiter 
and  Jfuno.  Hint.  «»f,  na  t.i{>esiry,  143. 
Justitiian.  378.  7sS-  Ju«in*«  IIuIuT)-.  GtJd- 
ttt^  t^>3-     Juvenal,  533,  yiS. 

K.  J.  or  John  Kepler,  S96.  K.  W.  i.  c. 
William  Keihe.  735,  833,  S96.  Koan, 
Hi'-toire  de  Ijrauni,  et  dei  Mer^eiUes 
du  m«inde,  7&  ICalandre  in  Kni;lvssh^, 
l.ydK^te.  438.  Kolendrr  of  Sheunerd*. 
44B,  4S->-  Kaiilave  Damiu.  9<[-  Karfc«en:h 
en  Etcuce,  le«  Ntim«  et  ie>t  \rmes  de* 
hcisneurt,  a  1'  As«iiede.  jji.  Kaihctine. 
St.,  I.ife  of,  1^  Kay.  Jului.  Poet  Laureai 
to  Edward  IV.,  401. 

Keeper.  John,  741.  896.  Kcdermin«ter,  Ab- 
ifM  of  Wiot.hco.imbe.  616.  Keifikin.  jvhn, 
I $8.  Kdton.  Anh..ChnMikle  of  Hruies 
by*  579>  Ken1pe.WiIL.813.  90a.  Kennedie, 
Walirr.  531.  Ketielroe,  St.,  Ufe  of,  378. 
Kenuei,  6«kbop.64.     Kcodale.  Romance, 


5$.  Kendall,  Tim.,  886*  903.  Kenitworth 
Castle,  Princely  Pleasure*  of,  toj,  715, 
815,  8s^.  803.  Kcpycr.  John.  745,  891.. 
Keihe.  Will.,  7j$,  831,  8y6.  Keli\  Nor- 
folk insurrection,  Latin  Narrative  of, 
by  Nevyl,  S74. 

KilUare,  .Nlictuicl.  4^3.  Killingworth  Castle, 
Entenainments  at,  690,  71c.  KinaHiun, 
Sir  Fran.,  354.  Kiniiedy,  Andro,  Testa- 
ment itf,  by  Dunliar.  515,  $$6.  Kinde- 
I(art\  Dreame,  Hen.  Chettle,  Sia,  Kiiit^, 
Dr.  Philip,  807  :  Horn*  (teste  •■(.  31  :  of 
Tars,  aiiu  the  Soudan  uf  Dammiai.  Tale. 
Ill,  I3S>  K.i»iEs  Hook  "f,  vcrsitieil  74^: 
Complaint,  by  James  1.*  Sci>tland.  3y> : 
Foot*  and  Luci»,  King  of  Rome,  Story 
of,  310.  Kinwelmer«h,  Francis,  8C<!\  SC;. 
Kirther,  75,  315. 

Knight  of  Ci.mrte->y  and  Lady  of  Fasuel, 
Romance,  144.  Knight  of  the  Swan,  H\y- 
mance.  307,  Knights  Conjurinjc.  by 
l>ecker,  8ia  ;  Templars,  t^^S.  Knox,  733. 
896.  Knysht  of  the  Biamin  j;  Pestle*  Piay, 
bv  iteaumont  and  Fletcher,  807, 

K->Ison,  Ancient  Nortlieni  Chief.  39.  Kongi* 
St:ii>;g-Siu,  or  the  Royal  Mirrour.  7/6. 
Komer  Herman*  33^ 

Kyd.  Thoit.,  8od.  Kyffin^  Maurice,  '^16. 
Kymes.  ('>ill>ert*  34*^.  Kynj;  Appolyn  of 
T)re,  Romance.  717.     Kynloich,  531. 

I^bbe  Pere*  Romance  of  netivet  de  Hau- 
lon.  103.  I'ady  of  FagucI  and  Knight  of 
Courtesy,  RcMiiaiKe,  144.  lumbortle,  I'o. 
874-  Laml>e,  Wdl.,  Memorial  of»  by  A. 
i'leming.  8d6.  Lambecciu%  Petrtis  351. 
I^menuiion  uf  Amyntas  for  the  i>eath  uf 
Phillis,  887.  — ,  of  Coryd'io  fur  Ixi\e  of 
Alexiv  by  A.  Frauncc.  887.  of  Hecuba 
and  the  Ladies  of  Triiy,  914.  — .  uf  Jere- 
mye.  Sic„  899.  — ,  (»rSmU,  Poem,  Adm. 
Davie.  148.  — ,  o(  Troy  for  the  l>ealh  of 
Hector.  914.  Lament  for  the  I^eath  of 
the  Makkant.  711.  I^onceUx  du  tju:,  Rf>- 
mancc.  78.  97,  1  v),  333,  378  ;  luDcekrt  du 
I.ac,  R.>bcrt  de  llorron's,  78,  783.  ,  Ro 
■nance  uf.  318,  319.  393*  476.  Ijineham, 
64.  6>/\  715,  8*4.  LJuigbaine,  (lerard,  341. 
Langtus  Rmi-Uphus  l«iiin  ]*oci.  595. 
I.angley,  l*hok .  Monk  of  Hulm,  401. 
Langtuft's  Chrun:cle.  46,  48,  53,  60,  67, 
68,)}8.  iiS.  ,  Peter,  479  Laington.Itp. 
of  Lichfield,  4^3,  <K>i  l,annoy,  10.  lapi- 
daire.  P>jemi»f  Marbudeus,  387.  lapidary, 
on  C^m«,  350.  I^pus  de  CaueUiooe.  333, 
347.  I.a,scari4,  Comtantiu*.  91.  — ,  turn, 
0U4.  I^timer,  lip  ,  Sung  on.  753  ;  Hugh, 
''■13,  6i9-  latin  Pla\-s.  568,  569  tottmit 
!•.<»,  jin.  launval.  Romance  of  383,  7k>5, 
711.  Laureat,  Poet,  Acc.mnt  id  the  nrsi, 
8.^,  4"),  ¥*i-  laurence  de  Premierfait,  va. 
I^vaterus  of  Ghosts,  in  English  by  R  11., 
834.  lawem.  John,  $$.  lawcs,  Wdl., 
504.  laws,  the  Three.  Comedy.  Bale* 
754  .  Lawyers.  lUMad  *m  the.  -u>>  lay 
ul  Emare.  703.  711-  —  Lay  of  launval* 
*jj,  713.  —  of  ihe  Erie  of  Fholouw,  704. 
lajramua,  46. 

I.ronder's  Italia,  jK-t.  Lear,  King,  by 
.'''hakespeare,  486,  879.  l^hrixa,  .-into- 
ro  >  dc,  5J5-  l.<ectionary  of  Cardinal 
WJUey,   719.      Lee*  Abp.  of  York.   610. 
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l,j   f^  £>.';,       IciLtCI    of  LtiifideE.^ 

33J.     Irfwidi,  Edw..  '^*5k 
3  Romance,   $^B  ;  XII  ,  5^t 

Liibc4UjXf  Sir,  Rf>tnance,  j%$. 
Amor*,    3P7'       Ijchficld, 

of Jobity,  ^ys*  LifcorourL 
353.354'  —  of  Man,  llt«crip 
742.     Ljves  and  Sflvinff*  < 

16,  30,  661  Qf^Tj  fat.     Lillie^ 
nuirun,,  U7i  i^otf^  {k*?.    Ldtfe^^ 
jfto  ;  or  LiMy,  BSt,    " 

Rjpmc*    R.    Crowfey    the 
Livre  Jft  cucf  d'  Antour  i«pfl» 

J517.  s:ifv  553,  tog.  6as. 
IJwydp  L<3dn*yke.  834.  8*7- 

l.ockc,   or   Ln»kt   I  • 
cfine,    riay  of,  ci 
Bia,  8i^     Logk, 

3*^.2150,378.  Lomb.Ti],  F'lr,,  i-.ia.; 

-^  iJEckpennyj  Ijy  I*ici|;aic,  ^77. 
KS'ric  on  the  City  of,  by  FahUji,  44^^ 
J^nd,    Bt^tinp   pf  Llncri'ln^    53$, 
Roljcrt^  tijc  Ambt^f  tif  PScnT 
Vution^  &£-,  17*1  3Cfj.     r 
yiy,   81^   824-     — fi  Pr,' 

— 's  ft-ayer,  Laitjin, 
MKlIard,  403*    — %■  ) 

{Qhzi  Bale..  677,     Loui^j  tJul-t-'j  J^li^ 
life    (jf^    Jmii   Orronvdte,    it?*      ^ 
Riirtuince,  JoinviJk^  iij,     Ltjve  aa^ 
FoefB,  j^H    —  fre»d  fniini  tg 
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of  Henry  VII.,  453;  St.,  Ufeof.  15.17. 
Marian,  Mayd,  and  Kobui,  Play,  i6j, 
Marie,  a  French  Puetevi,  46a.  Marine, 
Saint,  Life,  ao.  Mariuit  Antuniu%  Scritie 
mad  1  numinatur,  60a  Markham,  Jerviii  or 
(«er\ai^«,  iuA,  Hyj.  Markie,  ur  Marluwe, 
Chri^it. .  807,  879,  897,  906,  9to.  Manti, 
Ocment,  729,  t^o,  733,  734,  719.  ManhatI, 
(^eo. .  Hyi.  Mar^tnn.  John.  8oa.  9a6,  8as. 
895)  'f^*^.  915-  Martial  d'  Aver^nc,  Krencn 
Poet.  ^04. 640,  3Bi,  905.  Martin,  Mr.,  88. 
MartiuK  Craleotiu,  6aa.  Maityn  and  Con- 
Ceuon,  ReK»trr  of,  in  Metre,  ThcM.  Ilrice, 


855.  Mary  Mat;daJen,  Myttery  of,  557, 
S59  :  Maeualen.  Kepentancc  of.  Interlude, 
838 :   (^uecn,   622 :   Queen.  Accession  of. 


celehraied  in  a  cowHy  Pvilm,  Rich. 
Beearde,  8^2 :  Queen  cu  Som«,  a  Pitem, 
by,  662  :  Queen,  1  Jttn  I.ife  uf.  Saml. 
Fleming,  88).  Mascn,  Will..  909.  Ma- 
•on'n  Kn>;lish  (larden,  836.  Masquen,  the, 
169,  584.  735.  737-  Ma%>  of  the  (iluttonn, 
iiale,  ^'77  .  the  .Xntichrist't.  Downfall  nf. 
731.  Mawacre  uf  IIoIt  Innocents.  Uy\- 
lery.  141.  Ma^sieu,  Mtms.,  v^S.  Master 
of  KcveU,  the.  ^7t,  588.  Matthaeus  of 
Vendr^me,  4Vil  Mauleon,  Savarie  de,  77. 
M.uirittanuh  Pamphilu*,  195,  4ja  Maurti> 
Khabanuf,  14.  Maxinilian  I,  5^5,  $7fi, 
SSa.      Maaimus  VaJeriut,  376.  275,   386, 

J  in,  ^3>,  '^fi :  Simon  de  llrsdinS.  toi. 
laximianus  439.  «<;j.  May  lUy.  0>niei(>', 
Chaf.man.  807.  May'i  Lucan.  st!v  May* 
den*<i  Preme,  Pncm.  by  Chriv  <MKKlwin, 
68t.  Ma>monde,  the  froward  Tale  of, 
ty  Lydtiate,  471. 
Medea  and  Jawn,  History  of,  tyf;  118. 
Tra);edy  <4,  by  (fcu.  4V\  864.  Me<lex  rt 
Ja^Miis,  lli<tt.,  a  <iuidone  de  Column.i. 
sqt.  Medici,  I  Juml^)  de.  C<>«ino  de, 
604.  Meditaiinnes  Pix.  AlctHrk.  484.  Me- 
du*>a.  H^IIet  of.  6</>.  Medula,  Kiflev,  4<7. 
Medw.ill,  Hen  ,  lmerlt!i!r  --f  Nature.  47S, 

}rii.  Mrdyt.Htuns  uf  the  S<|)er  of  t«ur 
^•rde  IheiU.  .ind.ilv>  of  hi«  l*.i^<«)iiii.  and 
eke  of  the  Peync-*  of  hi>  sviiret  MiKlyr, 
M;iytl'*n  Mar>-r,  yn  l^tin.  |t->naventurc, 
CardyiL4ll.  Koli  de  Itninne,  i^<.  Mef:i- 
co-m  .Tid  Micr>M.(r«ni.  S>Ue'»ler,  4j", 
Me'.!,  pM'np^mu^.  <»cn,;ra|"h>.  («oldini;. 
f*gt.  Mrlj.ictbon.  f.•^.  Mc>a;;cr,  latin 
I'Lir.  I>r.  William  Oacer,  571  M<'- 
ILider.  K:iii:Iit  uf  the  Mtn  <  f  l>iild, 
K<  in.tnre,  --Ji.  Meludo,  >ir,  iNi: 
I  ii.-.  f,  -J* J. 
Meli'M-.i-.  Pliy,  KadclifTr,  ^t*-  Meii' •>ru';. 
I'alc,  t  )i.ii:Mr,  .'-,•■  M<>tn*-rLr  >r^uJi<riiin. 
the  l*unihe>'ii,  (f<K!lffy  oi'  Viict-.,  .-;.•. 
ji( ,  i-*t«.  Mcnz  hmi  >^f  I'luim^,  W  W  . 
uf  Mi'it.tndrr,  \ix.  i*t«.  Mendua.  I-'j**'/ 
dc,  Pri.\rrbs,  (M>'^r,  ffj3.  Mrnr^cr,  ,-. 
MrneMncr.  5*^-  Mcri  hjnt  uf  \>ni'  ••, 
Sh.iLe-.i'eare'>  Play  of  il:e,  ;ro,  >:j.  ^7', 
'^•(  Mfren,  Ki.iiK'.'*,  541^,  •  s"\  j'-}.  m  ;, 
f4'-,  o-* :,  .-4,  •Vii,  .;^^^,  ,^|i.  .^-v  Mm. 
lit:  :i  i\v,  I  i.  Mt.r.<-  Ih^xA  *>(  ^  •Iin<Mitv4i, 
rUv  of,  '  7  ,,  t-.V.  Merim,  Anibn*«c.  _f  *, 
-'-i.  ••.'i  .  PMpheti*.  ter^ihcr,  » ,5  ; 
V;i  I-  .-t  I*t<>iiheti.c.  71*  Merlvu,  hi-»  Pnv 
i-I:*  i»*.  in  Vci^.  71*,  7.V.  Merger,  ^tl. 
Mcr«  Ciller  dii  M<.>nde  lli-it.  de>,  et  de 
Gr^uut  Kxaa,  ;u.    Mcry  Jekt.  &i.,  by  Sir 


ThfK.  Morv,  689.  Merry  Andrew.*  679 : 
Pas^-iees  and  JtA-nt*,  89.1  ;  Wive«  of  Wind- 
sor, Shakespeare,  556,  </i9-  Meuphra*- 
tes,  Symeun,  445.  Sleteranus,  853.  Me- 
Cri<iienchindion,  by  J<^n  Seijuard,  401. 
Metrical  Preface  tk>  HeywfXkJ\  lliyestes, 
802,  87  J.  Metropulti  Coronata.  a  City  , 
Pageant,  by  A.  Munday.  Bi  1.  Meun,  John 
de,  3»2,  3^3,  390,  477-  Meurvin,  preuK 
aU  d'  Ofier  le  Danoiii  I'llutoire 
de.  t)S.   Me/eray,  76. 

Michael  De  Harne^,  388.  MicrocrMm,  Syl- 
vester. 43a  Mid.v,  Kinc,  lUllad,  895. 
Middleton,  Chri«.,  A>7,  ty>{  ;  Thos..  584. 
Midstimmer  NightS  Oream.  I*lay  of,  <«6, 
895*  89(>.  9^-  Mifyn.  Itich.,  176,  ^ftle9 
<)wayne,  a  Poem,  44S  4S'i>  Milet.  Jaqucs, 
•>*•■  ^7'^  Military  Prrrepts.  Phil,  Betham, 
88j  Millentetre.  W^ter,  de,  114  Miller^ 
'I'ale.  Chaucer,  4>j.  Millot,  Mr.,  4^,  47V 
Millyng,  AblKit  t>f  Wrstminnier,  599.  Mil- 
ton, Jt»hn,  84,  310,  31 4,  %on.  ^18,  5J»,  587, 
738,  7S1,  jVt,  91a.  Mimi,  Mimici,  64. 158, 
1 5).  Minerva.  IViuk  i<f  Emblems 
Peacham.  Sit;^  Minot,  I^ur..  f<^t,  719, 
731.  723.  Min<ttrcll»,  the.  ^,  f>4,  8$,  icB, 
38s.  405,  434.  831.  MiraMia.  Hilienuz. 
Ancliic,  et  OrienttatU.  Mundi.  Teme 
5ianct*.  71.  Miracle^.  S^r-  ;  of  ike  Virgin, 
French  Kutiunce,  »>i  :  i>r  Miracle  Playt, 
the.  is'''.^^i57-  Mirandula.  John  Picus 
l.yfe  of.  .^ir  'rho.  Mi  re,  '•)_(.  Mirruurfor 
Nla^istratev  ij*^,  44''.  '■>\  T**!,  7'n.  7W, 
78t».  fii,  7*1.  A.17,  *^,  *ii"i.  Sis.  si(.,  818, 
844,  85*.  8^9,  8./*;  by  ^^'hetstone,  807, 
^'11;  of  (>(N)d  Mannerv,  Alea.  Itarcby, 
47^*,  4i)i  :  of  I,.nre,  Mdc*  H»iu*ard,  635: 
of  the  OuirchMfSi.  AuHtine  of  Abyncdon, 
8:!1.  of  the  M.ithcmattke-,  of  Mirth,  by 
R  l>.,  of  Min<4rr^.  ix.4;  Mirrourx.  793, 
8>-«8:  »hii.hri  tlfn't''  the  \Vt»rld.  .-*  i.  Mi>crue 
Curialunn,  .-Kiie.i^  Silvi:i<t,  4^4.  Mi»ruTe, 
I.<vrd  "f.  ?7i  .  Ali>-<t  uf,  i;?-'.  Mill.ndaies, 
nayNui.'  I.ee,  5-.'. 

Minf-rt,!:!  n.  P.  cm  in  IV.il"*  "f,  M  Criinmld, 
<*',  M-.llrr,  Ifarthc!',  IMpiv'.  Kahlri  in 
*rerman,  n  M>  n.i'. huv.  J<h.iiiiie-..  lyt 
M  v.^i',  NV<rn.  -SI  M.-ri".  Peter.  Hjj, 
Mi>ii:.in.r:oi;.nni  ml.  ;»  .  M>  ntanu%,  l-'er- 
r-iri!..,  K  -J  Mi>n:c-,  Pctnmle,  !46.  Mnni- 
fa*.:i;  n.  r.  1  *>.  --'»,  i}i.  j>  >,  .■74.  Mtml- 
f'lrt.  K  '.iMtr-s  .  f .  I  .  .  -  Simon  ile,  fiUJ. 
I.i'l.  -I  M  'iilily  Mioirlianv,  or  Memoirv 
f.ir  IM<;  t  i;ri".i  .  the  Ma-rt-  Xlrrcurv,  715, 
Mi.mh'-  Mnil'*"f  M.ir^irci,  i'.>uittrs»  i.f 
Kiibn>-t;'l.  .1  >-Tni..n.  !•>  \\y  I'i.hrr,  014. 
M.^i-.:*  ai:.l    M'-'libeus    I'luh'^iie,    John 

*  >l<iLiu%  s  ^,  S4i>r.i!air«.  :h»*.  1*1,  i*;^,  |f,|, 
I'  >  i>*.  s  %.  'ST.  y*  "52.  !'-^\-  M>>re,  ^^^ 
n»'>n».»»,  s'  I.  sr'-.  C«u4,  M,#.  l«iur  ,f>u3,lSii, 

*  !•.   "  I.    '■'  J.    '.'  i.    '■;■>,  '.,;.   71  ,,   J2i,   hri. 

tv' ;.  ^•«.  M<ir«,.in.  Ifp  ,  I'ctLiment  into 
WcJ.li.  1  V,  .  /.  M.-ri-  4iiH.  .•;,..  .M«>rlcy 
I^rd  lUn  .  P.itkrr.f  M  .  I  .!te.,.SSi.  Mi>r' 
lirr.  :«..  M>'riuv\,  Pfdlip,  i-n  thr  rruthc-f 
l."!iii%:.,»;i.i\,  S.r  P  Sydney  tSr.X  i:.>ldinf:, 
r., ;,  Mf.r:r  I »' Arthur,  t-i,  70s,  ./^4,  'tJS' 
MxTiTiii..  A'i  ,4<c>>  Mwrtlnier,  Ito^-  r  Karl, 
rrvt.  r,,l  ii'tv-  (i"  the  ILmntt  'Ubie,  ts*. 
Mt>r;iKi,,|  Ki",  .V-ii.  iffCtntrrbiirv,  478:an 
Au^iiMinp  Friar.  _r/».  .MiT^*,  J<  h>i,  jm, 
73L>,  j£j-  MukIkji,  or  the  War  with  Fbek 
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Pnpw.  by  T.  S.,  871;  the  Birih  r.(  mir 
Sftviour,  t$^-  Pageantries  ^a;  Pjceanii. 
Nine,  of  the  Stiige^  itf  Life,  Sir  J1t<K. 
More,  Ao->-  P*iinter,  Wilt  i>3A,  937.  Palace 
of  PIca-urr.  ^26.  I*aI.ttiton  and  Arcitc. 
926,  3xS,  311.  233. 114  :  Cliaucer,  335,  343, 
654,  fii,4'  riAy  (f.  Iiv  lvlwar.!s.  573,  8<v. 
8t3.  r.4l.im<iii  and  Lmiii.i.  jy'.t.  ralayei 
M.de  la  C'tirtir  dc  ^aiiitr.  54.  t^y*,  sat.  iiy^ 
304,  105.  Pa!-  rrao,  IJ«>i;eri!e.  105.  Patice 
of  lionour.  <>awin  I><iu,:l.is,  515.     I*alifi- 

femu*[  ('■j«,>^;5,  f-7$.i-  '7,  i>-yt,«>i'»,8o9, 8i»- 
'alladH  I'aini-i.  or  Wit'it  Treasury.  54^^. 
I*alnicnu%.  MaitheiK,  394.  PaUi;r.ive, 
John.  4!^;.  PamnuiJiiux,  I^ttn  I'onicdy, 
acted  at'C.  C  C  1544.-54;;  Trj;o»ty, 
Pale,  (177.  Pan,  hu  Pipe,  a  Pi>em,  8*7. 
Pamia^,  Pandnl|.h.  123.  Panegyric  on 
the  Month  of  May,  PtK-m,  FrMi^Mrt.  \c>i. 
Panttfthe  of  Kpisile<>,  KI'/mriK.  Bfl'i.  Pan- 
talei^ne,  ChrnnJcIc  by  the  M-iikt  uf  Pan* 
laleo:t.  ;>i<-.  Pantaiix  Mararnnicx.  Fhe- 
ofthilo  F(>l«-r,;i'i.  ssi.  Pjiiihcm,  or  Mc- 
iiKKria-  Scciilnnnn,  t«-ifri-y<»f  Vitcrlio.  it\ 
3»a  Papal  I>.':iuiii"'^  (i  »>.:'•.  o/s.  Tara- 
hle  of  tS-  Viii'.-yaril,  (tim-tiy,  l/nl 
Berners,  '  'i  i-  ParaUi'C  of  I  >:iiniy  I  »a 
vie*,  f-'^^,  *  r<..  74a,  fr>S.  SiJ,  FH,  87''.  '.. ;; 
of  l-<^vr,  Pneni,  Pmi  .art.  j*-^.  Paw-il'. 
Ctntjiie  l".;i-*i  Tra —lii;.  dt*  Oc-ii-t  iK- 
Jeanne  !;•  iac  dc  Na?-' -^  |';ir.  1^0.  Par- 
doner and  it:!.*  Krcrc,  Plav  i-f.  t  <  •.  Pare- 
ment  dr>  iMme-i,  37-..  I'ari-.  \'i-xa:ider, 
de.  loo;  Ili-4l.  of,  Koni  i'»  c  i»f  ihv.  1  -5  ; 
Matt.,  iir..  157,  45^    Parkt.r,  Archl-i ■!:>'•;*. 

{71,  fi.'^  '■-•*,  7|.*,  ?'  .',  >'74,  87^;  Hrn  , 
>>rd  Afort-.y,  '^  *4.  Par;.biiri,  J  .Ii:i.  PS 
of  Norwich,  '■y*^.  Par'ya;»«'nt  nf  I)cvyllc-., 
4«t.  Pama*-u*,  Kni;!and'<.  R"7,  yi'>.  «-o. 
Pamela  Ilcrnut,  4  s?.  I'.irr,  (J-sn-u 
Ciiherliw,  <•-•-■.  Par-n:-i.  a  Music!  in,  71''- 
Parlani*[.«-f.  Prrnt  h  Itt'i:;  inre,  -.'V^.  Par- 
*(i!n  Jt'S,  P-  v.  uf  Jul'.  T>araiihr.is<:<.l.  17^. 
Pa>ete*.  a  Jn-.I'T  :*'A  I'axjiiitT,  V'7,  i'<d. 
Pa^V""  "  Ma'nr  *,  a  r««t,cn.  </t>;  >lad 
<,a"p,  914.  I'a  •.■>  I*-'inini  .Ir.'i.  t'l.'lvjn 
Pi!htn.:i'm.  f.;t.  I*as..':i  r"1  <!-.*at!ti-f  <'tir 
Si%i  "jr,  P^t-sa,  .■):  «f  dri-l.  A^'tA  a' 
.\iiji~>tl,  l'^4,  i  '7  ;  "f  o;ir  1  •  n'.  a:»  |nt-  r* 
hi'le.  I!a'e.  '77.  {-r^  :  llur  rv.  ,.<. 
Pa-.ionae  Sh-;-*-*",!  i«  h;.  !...*»•,  .j  o 
Pawjnin  a  I'm  i»  <'h»!  I.  c*i  P:':lv..  -.i. 
Pastime i)f  PUa»'.i-t ,  II  iwv<.  141.  .';■>.  4''-, 

1^'S>  4T"- A7^  IV.-t'.r  rnl.»  in  < Jr-'* '..,-•  ii 
'a--Uwa:s  Kr.'Uari,  •*^^.  P.  t  h,  I'ar.'.i.'  al 
W..Isry'>  p..  I,  f.  .1  Tit-r  N  t-r,  \cr-;- 
fied  Ity  Pi.rrr.t.  «j  ■  r.:....v  i>  t'.-r 
Toiire  of  PerfTli.  n.  M  '->  M  .  .n!,  ^;? 
Patient  <fr:*ihle,  S:  ry -.i,  i*  -.  .-7),  371-, 
837.  Patrarvh.  P;.  1  ■' ,  ;.-,  .•..,151. 
SM.  =A..  j-i,  .-5.  ^'-..  .  .1.  .  -  :,  ^.-. 
Patrit-l,,  I  .'i't.f,  I »;  t...t\  I  ■  !  '  4' ■ 
l^»n]nl  Viii,  17  I'.iiicn,  V*  1.  ,  7*_\ 
Pavntcr,  \\  i!t  ,  o."',  '.  •?. 
Peacham,  H*-!!  ,  1  ;,  frii.  IV  ' '  ■•*..  X*"ti  . 
P;*.  I\vk»arj,  4'.--  Pe.!-.;ti'-  -ii  I'ri-i^h 
Kin,;^.  41*-.  rr*"Ic.  Oc'-r^r,  *'*.^,  :■  ',  -■-, 
1  •<.  Oi  7  Pepftd,  1  li.  ^  ,  .•  J4,  .<L>*  |V*-'i., 
^^^ll,  ■••»}.  iVJ-'it  ai'd  Iheliv  r-i.  pi-lr- 
nn,  rA::i**  d*",  t.*  Pe.itiier,  J-iq-ir*.  »•«:, 
Syt  Peinhn>kf,  d  untc«s  iN^m  no  I  >^aih 
01,050.     Pcncri.be,  KuJl,  13.    l'eoek<pc. 


Romance,  376:  Webbe»  S96.  PcnetcnibI 
P<ialnM  of  David.  Kir  Thu*.  W]r*^ti  65s. 
Pennant.  $jn.  Pennel,  .Mai!>tre»Me  ItaMl, 
Puem.  Skrlton,  ^68.  Penny,  Sir.  Poem, 
371.  Pcntham,  Jean  de,  391.  Peny,  Sir, 
K-iniance,  6S7.  696.  Percava!  le  (taloi*. 
par  .Mc>^scnieT.  97.  Perrcfore-^,  Komamr, 
3ji,  3^7.  Ptrcival,  Sir.  Konwncc,  9; 
Pcrc>',  l>r  Iti^hop  of  l)romorr,  44,  141. 
tf.t\.  18A,  207,  yn;  lien..  Fifth  K-irl  cf 
Ni>rthiimlr-f)and,  >li>uwh(ild  of,  iSf>,  ^43. 
544.  Pcrc,  I'AMte,  103.  Pereiirinustiuliei- 
m«is,  1^3.  Perrr  Oohm^lIvo's  HuRirr\ 
(><!v*sy,  in  Si^an^h  by,  64-^  Per);aiBo, 
PtiUiji  de,  4  V*-  Pc'icles  l*nnce  uf  Tyre. 
Play.  J^7.  tk>7.  Pcrinm.  91.  Pcr^eu«  and 
AndrvtRK-tla,  914.  Per^tut,  5^1.  Pmtv 
na|<,  Ktmiance  of.  3<'>;  and  Jpomedoo. 
ii-v  Pcni*inii*  Paulu<k.  367.  Pcf>'mnv 
and  l^yhyr.  f>h'^,  9.>7.  Petavius  a  Jcwii, 
5N)  PeUT  dc  St  Ch>st,  113;  i>f  incHS,  3^4, 
"OS'  S5->  ^S^.  ^"04.  <^5>  «>f  PuitiMt,  JX'4 
P'-ti'e  Pala'  e  of  Pctie,  hi^  Plea*ur<,  937  t 
\Vil>.,9;7.  Pettme,  Hen.,  906 ;  Will ,  91* 
Pcirarh,   i.-S,  ■■ 


170.  30t,  3V3,  403.  476,  SQi, 
5>--.  '/*■>.  '/-x^.t-M.  ^35.  644,  647,  653,  6^3. 
y-),  8:7,  *t?u  9T^  €;J5:  Kpitaph.  John 
rlirr:if.ir  TiimSff,  ^n  ;  ."^vcn  Peneienttal 
P^lni%,  ('h.ip'n.i'i.  915.  Petnmjlla,  l«ifr 
nf.  P.»rm.  4*7  Pcini*  de  M<>nte,  34^ 
Phaicr.  IVw..  7^4.  ^l  1.  «-ii,  Bd,'.  «Pt.  80". 
I  » :.  oti.  Phi'xr;/  Kpi^les  *"  TuMran, 
r.irih-  li«new  K'  :ti'i*,  $■/*.  PhrSe  and 
f.jid  miiWi.  S'y-^  Ph?lyjtiii»,  <»r  Philips,  S:r 
'I'h.t-' .  ' -^'v  !*hili»;:\na,  ihe  tr^at  <ri(!apt 
of  <;r\'.it  l'ii!i!t»,  KaMe.  ko^>en  O.iwlev. 
5^9  n.ilrtpht;-'.  Francis  and  Hi<4orun. 
•H4.  Ptiihp  S|am>w.  Skeltnn.  4''i.  4'tj 
PlitUI|v-iit.  l.ii.n  Pticm,  <i'ai!Uume  Ic  Pnr- 
l>*n,  xtj.  Phillt[r«.  John,  f  n./u  :  KoU  . 
P'tcm  on  I>cith,  (  J'V  l*lrtlip[ia,  Onrfi 
cf  FdvvAnl  III  .  t'-:.  Ptiilht  ant  Hh^. 
Am  »roir,  ('nn'mtixn  of.  Oi.ipni.in,  014 
Pl:ili»l>liti  >ii.  Ku'h.ird  di>  Btiry.  1^1  Pin- 
h>M*.  t"  'mrdie.  t  -  \  Phi-a'^..  Will  .  Wt  I- 
sn:»i;i'f  V\  itiie  i''nf-ii;hts  fr»m  luli.c, 
6  ?.  i'liem*  Nca,  hy  K  S,  SS»,  »• - 
I'm  -n'-ir^..!,  im      Phrea,  «»r  Frre.Jidin,  Hj- 

Vi  •.'•ai"  tji^'-ains  Ke-'all  s 'Xtj.  Pi*  ••hI 
F.!  •«.  PiK-.ii.  fV'-  I*tercc  Plowman'*  Vi- 
*»  '1.  4'..  I.'.*.  17'',  i/> ;  hwCreede,  i57.i»-. 
I.:.  I/.  Ti*.-:  3.  4 '•.  48s  5"7.  5^7. '•^-. 
-  .'-.  71-,  7%  !  Pi'Ti-c  PiainDet%, Seven  Verr* 
rroiiiiH'.ii.,  K -'nance,  II.  1"!  i  e  Hen. 
i  ''-.-.I-,  014.  Pi^naieiti,  4^>v  Pilkinflon, 
<r.P.<it.  '.,'•  Pi!;.iy'*  FaM'-".  94,  9^, 
P':!'t..r,  s'f  l*:nnr:rfif  WakeiirM,  Com? 
t'\.  tty.  P-imliT.  %S3  Pivatoo'. 
I.  ■I->.;'n»  !»y  ti  »riTV>  ItuoninvriSni.  440 
Pi-ri;>',  »»r  the  K;sher  Caucht.  Comedy, 
.T  Kn  Hiwker.  ft.  Pithily  and  I^amnn. 
I'al'it*.  inM:iti-il  two  UmeBtalile  SotiEr* 
rf,  I'll  Piu-in\,  or  IHt  mi.  i.  e.  Reli- 
C"  M'^    Mv-lTir-,   I' 4.      Pits  Kv    l*laidt 

Pl.in:!'ir-,  M.%\im'i<,  Pfythm*,  in  <  Jrreh,  i  rfi, 
4:■>,^44.  P>a:ina.  P  t;i!:<v!a,  <i>a  Plat<i.qi. 
.- !-.  :rn,  3*4,  54''  /■%  \:S.  5' 5-  5^5-  5'>5.*»^. 
<  ;2.  t  .:<  Hio  Pla'4t;i<'.  ;^2.  5)i.  611.  ^t9, 
ot'>  PUy  *)f  l^wr.  J'lhn  l|ey«'ood.  (U»i: 
e?f  Plye«,   flu.     Play*.   754  ■  Accouu*  '" 
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que  de  la.  Revolution  da  Languc  Fimn- 
ooue,  76.     Raydofi,  Matth.,  808. 

ReaiOQandSeitnuLUiie,  Foeni,  Lidgmte,  sS^. 
Kccreacioos  on  Ad&m'i  BanikhnicDt,  u 
Vene,  W.  Hunout,  741.  Kedfbrd,  John, 
OrmniM  of  Bi.  Paul'i,  StS.  Rchiution 
of  Heywood'i*  Apology  for  Actor*.  813. 
Register  of  Y<h^  Caihedral,  831.  Keg»- 
trum  Librorum  Omnium  ei  Jocalium  m 
Monastehu  S.  Maiis  d«  Pratu  Leycestri* 
am,  6a-  Kenaudol  Monlaubon,  Romance, 
w.  Reion  and  Scniualitie,  Lidj^ie,  4^ 
Keanmctionif  Domini  Ludus,  164.  Re^ur- 
nctJoa  of  Laxanu,  Interlude,  John  Bale, 
677.  Return  from  Pamx^sui,  Ptay  of. 
907.  Reuchlin,  early  Dramatic  Wnier, 
^9.  Reulidge,  Rich..  813.  Rcvc  of 
Toccnham.  694-  i(ea  Stultnrum,  Office 
of,  164.  Reynault  dc  I.oucni'i,  Romance. 
de  Fortune  et  de  Fclicite,  303.  Reynard 
the  Fox,  671  Keyned'  Irvbutd,  Hisi.of, 
on  tap<»try,  i4>  Reynholds,  Hen  ,  655, 
907:   iTios.,  8^8,  849;  Sirjoffhua,  258. 

RnaMA.  an  Auatic  Phyudan,  jqi.  Rnee<iap 
Gryffyth.  85.  Rhetoric,  EngLuh  &c,  840. 
Rbetorick.  ilrimoald'v  665.  RiictoricLc, 
Arte  or  Cmfte  of.  Leonard  Coae,  616. 
Rhodanie  and  Dowdcs,  Lores  of,  Ro- 
mance, ajo.  Rhodes,  Latin  Hi«t.  of  Siege 
of.  Johi^  Kay.  401.  Rhodes,  Hugh,  the 
Hoke  of  Nurtur  for  Men's  bervanu  and 
Children,  or  Governance  of  Youth,  8.^}. 

RiMoaboni,  i6e.  Richard,  a  Poet,  19. 
Richard  Roi  d'Angletcrre,  et  de  Maquc- 
nore  d'  Irelaodc.  Hist,  de,  en  Rime,  8i>  ; 
Richard  of  Alenwigne,  King  of  the  R<h 
ouLSftp  Satirical  Baliad  oo,  1^  36.  Rich- 
ard I.,  a  Poet,  144.  5y>;  |L.  49».  $35; 
III.,  History  of.  Sir  TTkm.  More.  839:  — 
PlaT  of,  844,  859  :  Tragical  Report  of,  a 
Ballad,  844;  Coeur  de  Lyoa.  s^i  S4*  ^'i 
t7.  loa,  10^  108,  118,  136,  140;  Romance, 
716,  8so.  0^1;  dc  Bury,  of  Durham,  loa  ; 
de  IJaJe,  Romance,  303 ;  Lewis,  Master 
of  Music,  586 1  Seigneur  de  Baj-bexetu<, 
463.  Richmond,  Hen.  Fitzroy,  Duke  of, 
Rjcmon,  Lord  Surrry,  644.  Riga,  Pctnis 
de,  430.  Rightwi<«,  John  Master  of  St. 
Pauls  School.  608,  907.  Ripley,  Cea, 
40S.  ^.  Rippe  Guillaune,  395.  Rivales, 
a  Latu  Ptay*  Dr.  W.  (iager,  573 

Robert  dc  Brunne.  3a,  35.  44.  4^  47. 53.  5^. 
67.  (^.  78.  79,88,  lit,  iia.  114.  iiy.  I'l. 
133.  136,  151. 168.  5>9,7o7:  JCarl  of  Hunt- 
tngdon.  iKiwttfali  of,  a  Pw]f.  55^:    le  Di- 


aUc.   Roman  de,  130;  of  (*hnicester,   1 

3;.  37.  4''.  47'  5».  67.  79  " 
of  Sicily,  Romance,  ia8, 


3;.  37.  4''.  47'  5».  67.  79.67.  >33-  463. 
of  Sicily,  Romance,  ia8,  iio.  Robin 
Manan,  Piay,  163,  57<t  i  Hood  and  Litilc 


.   soa; 
ubin  and 


John,  477,  57a,  813  RobuMTn  N-  Buh«fii 
of  IUii)£ur,  5Ta;  Richd  ,  878;  Clement, 
878.  Ruck  of  Regard,  HlteiMone's,  886. 
Rodifoni,  Earl  of,  651.  Roger  de  Paler- 
mo's Snlnc.  lo*.  Rots  d  Angletcnc, 
Rftman  de,  4^.  Rolewioch  Wements,  5a<>. 
R(41i>,  the  Mory  of.  Romance.  ^6-  Ko- 
main  Henri.  394.  RtMuan  de  la  Rose*  47. 
6».  191.  a43.  M*".  »5o.  'iij  »».  yA  3i»t  o« 
Rut4  d'  Angkicre.  46 ;  dc  I'lcbea,  qui  Ait 
Kactnc  de  I'ruye  La  Grande,  9a ;  da  URul, 
or  the  AdTcnturea  ol  Saagral,  by  Chrea- 
lien  of  Xroyv.  97 1   1*  Rov,  ct  Itt  Vita 


des  Dues  de  Kormandie.  4A.  333.  Ro- 
manus,  /Bgidius,  Book  de  Re^imine  Prin* 
dpum,  br.  aa6,  378,  8a8.  Romaunt  of  the 
Rose,  Cnaucer,  49,  6a.  lat.  ia4.  aaft.  343, 
asa,  398,  300,   309,  464.  495.     Rome«r  abd 


Juliet,  Tragedy  of,  581,  Sia,  931.  Kumu- 
leoo.  391,  395.  Romulus  and  Remus  Stor>' 
of,  143.    Rondeaus,  FroisHurt,  v)8<    R(»>. 


J?^ 


or  Ruo,  John,  583.  Rosa  Medica,  J(>h» 
GaiiMlen,  994-  Rosa  Uosalynd  and  Rttc- 
mary.  Romance.  Newton,  bjfy  Rosa- 
mund's Chamber,  531  ;  Fair,  History  of, 
5ai.  Rosarium  de  Nativitate,  Pas%iuoe. 
Ascensiooe  Jhesu  Chriui,  or  the  Night- 
ingale, a  itook  in  French  Rhymes.  371. 
Ru'uar,  by  Skeitm,  541.  Roue.  J.,  547, 
S99  Rotherham.  Abp,  576.  Roudekt. 
Persian  Poet,  407.  Round  'TaUe  of  Arthur 
revived  by  Rugcr  Ear!  of  Mortimer,  393. 
and  by  Ed.  Ill,  486,  Roun)y,  Jean  dc. 
)$.  Rouse.  John.  41a.  Rowland  and 
yvere,  Romance,  397.  Rowley,  813. 
RowUe's  Poems,  408,  434.  465.  RtmU* 
Cursing,  Poem.  531.  Roy  Marc.  Romance. 
405.  Royal  iialUds  in  HcntMir  uf  Our 
I^dy,  Fruiasart,  633.  Rordan,  Matt.  80A. 

Rubric  expbinod,  9^6.  Rubruquis.  WiU.  de, 
381.  Rucbcr.  (.Milaume,  541-  Rudell.  Jel- 
rev,  39A.  Rufull  Lamentation,  Poem,  Sir 
1  nos.  Store,  690^  Rufus,  a  Phyxician  of 
Ephesus,  61a.  Rule  of  Life,  or  the  Fifth 
Essence,  Bloomeficld,  68t.  RundvaUttOL 
BcUum  contra.  37a.  Rusmus,  333.  Kute- 
beuf  a  Troubailiiur,  6a& 

Rymer,  391.  3>x  Kythmi  Eleganti^simi. 
of  George  Boleyn,  654' 

Sabio,  or  Sabius,  Stephen,  his  Greco-bar- 
barous Lexicon,  ssi.  Sachetii,93i.  Sacra 
Dramata,  93a.  SackefuU  iif  Newcs,  81^. 
Sackville,  'lliamas,  Lurd  lluckhursi,  58'- 
734.  761.  763.  769,  J27.  7V7.  60a,  805,  So , 
liou  Its,  8s5,  8txij  883.     badler.  John,  904- 

^  Albon,  Martyruom  of,  a  Poem,  379  St. 
Albooo  and  St.  Amphibaltus.  Lidgme,  35.-. 
St.  Alexius  the  Confessor,  legend  vt,  A«i 
Davie,  ^64.  St.  Ambrose,  581  St.  Atha- 
mtsiua.  Creed  of,  versified,  1 13-  Sc.  Austin. 
389.  390,  581.  599.  Sl  Vcfuard,  Lammu- 
tioos  of.  39>  St.  Catherine.  Uie  of.  Bar- 
clay. 483  — .  Pbyof,  477.  835.  Sc  Ooai. 
Peter  de,  40ft.  St  I>orman,  331.  St.  Ed- 
mund.   Hist,   of,   Lidgate,   351.   353,    St. 


Hut.  of.  459.  — .  Life  of,  483.  Ptay,  83;. 
St.  Graat,  Romance.  (MuUter  de  Ma|  ca,  4)9. 
476.  St  Grefories  Homilies,  translated. 
St.  Hugh.  Martyrdom  of,  in  French,  389 
St.  Jerunie,  14.  his  French  Pialicr.  iimak- 
ated,  3«  Si  Jerom,  317,  3*5.  »!..  S»i. 
St  Johns  Descent  mtu  HcU.  Ormc 
Uomuy  00,  Euscbuts  Alesaadrinus,  sty. 
— .  Eraamus*  Rvaphnae  on.  translaieo  by 
QiKca  Mary,  6aa.  St  ^usaphas.  Ule  of. 
331.  St  Julian.  4sa  St.  Kathcriae.  tifti 
of,  319.     St    Keowme.   Life  of,  ^^    St. 


Louts.  Romance.  JoinviUe,  4alL     St/Mar* 
■aret.  Life  of.  Poem,  318.  ti; 
be  Marine,  L^  of,  ai.  St  Nil 


■aret.  Life  of.  Poem,  318.  319  ^07,  ^% 
be  Marine,  Ule  of,  ui.  St  NicbolasDaK 
•34.  Sj6.    St   Paiil't  Epmtka.  vctmIi^ 
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of.  54(»  558*  5$*-  Skocpm,  405.  Skolie. 
CuUibcrt,  904. 

SUtyer.  Will,  certaioe  Ptalms  of  David, 
fitted  to  Tunes,  7B4. 

SaMne,  John,  $4»-  Smith,  or  Smyth,  Sir 
Thaft.,918.  kob.4Pi.  Will,  41.^.  Kich., 
917.  Smithu«,  rulTii:!  il.irvcy,  )>54. 
Smyth,  Walter.  ^62. 

Socraten,  3^^.  Sod'>n:.  the  Turning  of,  a 
Tragedy.  Radcliiie,  ;;•  Hulinus  Julius, 
Polyhi»ior  of,  316,  :;2t.  i^.zi  (iuUiint:.  by^. 
5KJomun,  v^.  SoK.i:inii  jixt  (jttccn  i-f 
bheha,  Tall.id,  824  — .  Canticles  ur  ^H^n^j^ 
of,  W.  UaMwyn,  74a.  j(i\.  — ,  King, 
Book  <in  Gem^.  by,  ^7<x  -  '*  I'mvcrbts 
in  Knj;lish  iiicire,  K-lin  Hall,  74^,  — '» 
i>onK.  liji.  812,  uiti.  .^»mc,  John,  Coa. 
Stmicrset,  Kdw.  Ihike  of,  iMjicditLon  into 
Scutlantle,  Wm.  P.iitcn,  7' 3.  — ,  John, 
615.  — ,  I>oni  IVotcciir,  754.  Somnicrs. 
Will.,  84^.  S<.tmniiim  S(.iiii>  nis  of  J'ully 
tranvUtcd,  4^14,  778.  Si-nt:  of  S^mi^^  in 
Engbkli  metre.  Sit.  Sonnets,  li.  (»»»£«, 
017.  — ,  Henry  X.ock,9i4-  —,  Sai'k\iiie, 
8o>.  — ,  TurUr>tlle,  Ac.  Sii,  1^17,  £=^5. 
Sonnets  Watson,  <^.  Svi-htnles  V  i, 
ti9.  Soulechart,  I>cni<,  19a  Southwell, 
Rob.,  80?,  811.  Sir  Rich...  £19.  Sowlc- 
Ucle,  or>ahis  Animc,  a  INwm.  319,  ^22. 
Speciarle  of  Lu^en,  W-  Walter,  47.'^. 
Spcctaciila,  or  I>T.inuttc  Si^iiaclc*,  4;>>, 
Speculum   Bhiannia*,    N-Ti!<:n,  t-75,  (t^\ 

—  Chnvtiani,  44'i-    —  Ecclvsue,  ■;-g,  4-0. 

—  Hiktoriale,  si8.  —  McOiiantt«, (.«»«» r, 
311.     —  Mundi.  i'*8.    —  I'arvulonim.  u>\ 

—  Regiminik,   rriihp  de   IVrgarus    431). 

—  Rcgum,  316.     —  Stulturuni,  45O.     — 

—  Stultorum.  Latin  IV'em.    5^7.     i«pceU. 
807.      SfKitfht,   57-\  tiB.      Si-encc,  boa- 
Spiencer,  Kdmunil,  303.  4/-.  44'-.  45-1.  47>'<»1 
5o»»  5«».  54'N  5^».  S:'".  5"7.  5-"^.  V>S  5«3» 
6^6,  Wn,  tSi.  777,  77lf,  7;"v»,  705,  t<^,  P<.>7, 

88|,  RP7,  I'./,    h-J7,   >o'^,  907,  (JI4,  ';|p.  .j^j. 

Spi  cleKi'tiii  of  the  (*n-ck  'l*>ii.;t:r.  Kilw. 

l*rant.  tc;.     >nn:*Tand  ih-.-  M:  •,  a  l\«em, 

J.  H«:yH'^x!,  <■'.  to-     bpiriiual  A^n*!ii* 

lure,  ILiTUj^'y  IJo-.'j:?,  0:3.     >i"'i.-iai:u-, 

4tj-       S|"i::'*ai;e  <>f  a  Virgin    to  Christ, 

litshop  Anf  k,  4"t 

Stjuire  wf  Low  ]  H'Bicr,  jri,  4  \ztf  434,  46^. 

S.  K.  i.  e.  llol^rt  JhiwiIiwcU,  ^■^5.  gu* 

btaiEeofri!.)HhTu^e«.«ru;.n  by T-  N-.C^.-s. 

StaAord,    I.«-rd   Hen-,   7"'.     ^^.lI.' i.d_T  •• 

Ijiin  I*T<  >i'«!y,  £-7<^.     Stamli-^h  Hcn:y.  l.^i- 

of  St.  An<|:i,  '  ii>.     StauVy  family,  1%^  in 

oil  the  .\iii  ijiiiiy  of.  4^3.     >t.ii))'->,  Mr, 

J  $3  Sijn>)itirsl,  Rob,  fiS,(,  i:u  ^""H- 
ame*.  r*.-_*  Mjj  Ir-'f  Ncwc-^,  Hen  J"!i»'in, 
57;.  Sia|>)!tM.  Kich  ,(d«,(yij.  .^;.irkvv, 
Ohver.  ^J^_;  Matiu*.  jt^i,  yj'-,  yjt,  <5J. 
MT.  55*^.  '77.  •■'^1.  7' *•  Mfce\cn-.  Ilrn  . 
r.|-i^ram«.'f.  Ki-:ii<  1  K. r^<5  -,  M>m,.|.|... 
roM,  j;'-      Xi.i  I  ..f  J.-.tf.  Stujy     •'.  4,,. 

Slrj.f    .  liu*.  ^-.5,  5';.      .SCtril'i-    It.   1)    <i  ,4  , 

*.%  r  ».  :■  .  7-N  73*.  ;%  ;4  .  :*-•.  74-. 

UK  74^  v-.-*.  t  J,  v'».  '--*»-  .^-trwa-l  vf 
L^<n;\4<:3.  \u,  «57.  MinuilusC'-.:  « -eMix, 
R.  Ha.l^.le,  4^,  4^.  4  '-  >'•>  *t  1  litv, 
CoI'e,:«H|',  7*3.  Si  *ie,  Cilirn  tic,  44'>. 
Stonciidl^,  t.>(i'.   iiryf.M   ui:;  uh.  .4:^. 

Jul,  J-'i/*.  Siorvr,  lii^.ecc.  M.rx»of 
len»  Livtt,  7^7.     btwwe.  John,  399,  477. 


483,  489,  814. 900.  Stralto,  tt6.  Strieker. 
315.  Strode,  577.  Strypc.  John.  747.740^ 
7s6.  757.  8*>>  1*37.  ^^^  Stut-b'»  Anatomw 
ofAUiMTsSii-  SiudJcy,  Juhu,  81^6/9. 
*»7.<.  «VS. 
Suetuniuk,  31C.  ^-^^  Sufuilk,  Hen..  Duke 
of,  94O.  Sultm  lu^,  J.'li.tiuit:%  f^7.  Sundry 
Chri»tian  I'as^U'Us  m  ao  >'unncts  I'l^k, 
914.     SupiHMi-s  a  Comedy,  (i.  ( •a'M.'oitEne. 

JP.i.  93'''-  Surfeit  to  A.  U,  C,  I>r.  Philip 
Luig,  tio7  Surrey,  I^-rd,  5.;!,  6j3,  6y\, 
t4)i,  t.<;3,  060, 171,  cf;i.  7j.',  *43,  Uj2,  80s, 
ik>,  t7.',  .S_^-,  «.oi.  M!ri..i,  til  uri  de,  tyt' 
Sa«-aiiitah,  V.  ^-k  of,  by  PuiUmr,  8)o; 
iKIivtry  uf,  a  Plii>,  by  RaiMiiic,  570; 
l).u  I'i.ty  of.  jjj;  the  La'Ud  «>ff  8ij ;  (ha 
Siory  i,f,  4;v. 

Sw.ft,  l>e-in,  c/..  Suithiu,  Saint,  the  Life 
of,  330. 

Sydney.  Sir  P..  f  j4,  714,  foj,  805.  R->8,  S60, 
i>75,  t)',  f  /,  i,7.  SyUa,  ly  Urant,  *>tH. 
i>4.'.  >vlvan.  Aiex  ,  94.?.  943.  SUvcstcr, 
John,  ioS.  Svl\c^!rror  P«.ri.anlu<i  Canao- 
icmnIs  4J";  ^ojie,  ihe  Stcuiid,  ^66.  SyU 
viuv,  ,-1-!iica3i.  f.  )4.  Hymeon,  a  l-riar  Nfinor, 
4^  I ;  Metaphra^teii,  44$.  Synectu«,  fwo; 
(.•reek  Pa:ic.:^nc  on  tiaUhic^,  Abraham 
Klomtng,  i>j.  Syrinx,  or  a  BcavciifeU 
Hixtutic,  WaritLT,  .jp. 

Table  of  Ari*|irtlc'»  Ten  Cate^riet,  Coo|»e, 
«(.'j.  lacitu^.  5'>.-,  t*\<;.  Tale  of  Two 
.N».inncH.  m  iJioik  Vrr*'*,  Wm.  \allanv 
<''J  Talc «>  ill  Pi'r..T,  Ktluardv  815.  -  - 
I'tility  *-f.  ^4;.  'lalliN.  a  MuMt.ian.  7}Ci, 
j^-y  T.diiUiUin  (he  ijruat.  Play  of.  879 
I'aniiiii;  of  tl:c  Shrc«,  a  Play.  Shakek- 
|>rare.  -St6.  lan.rc^d  a'ld  tnMnund.  8(19, 
^■^3.  lancreed  and  S:.  limunda,  Uov- 
(..uio.  44^  l'an..cr,  i:.-bf>p,  KiS,  9u(>. 
•>■■».  917.  'i»5-  T-ti-c^iry,  Account  of 
\.ii;  >u<^  K>-m.*u>'t->  ii;'^-ii.  4}?,  450.  —  of 
ti.«!  Norman  Coi  |ur»l.  y^j^  Tarhon, 
kn.U  .  in.  .4-f.  ■j4i.  lar-uin  and  hi\ 
Svii  An>"i  .  M  iry-'f,  12ft  I'ars  Kingof. 
and  the  So-.i(!an<f  lUnmui^.  RoauBCc, 
n.».  1.15-  ■|".iv,rt.  4,,  u-7,  11;,  t.>8.  51I 
Litiuv.  A<  hi:!i?'.  .\. »  lawucr.  Jmn. 
I  .V      iavlvr.  .^'ila^,  17 

"l-  .r«  ■» .  f  tKc  MustfN,  ^[^n''<r.  OTo.  Ted- 
baM  %.  4i  >.  'ie  l*<um.  \rr-iticu.  Whyt- 
titiL'bam.  71V  liTt'i,  ■  .'S.  Tempc. 
re -HTcd,  a  Ma'^jiic,  -(.lO.  IrnipcM.  I*lay 
cifr.e.  71 V*  7  ;.  *, '•■  Temple  of  (S^m. 
L>t!^.ite,  .■.:.  i;  .  —  Mt|h-  Hawem. 
4  t.  4'  --  —  of  L*;vc,  a  Mauiue,  by 
1  '..v(  iKiiit.    ^Sfi.  »»f  H««ioiir.    I^m. 

I  *  -•  'u;:.  'rr:i.;»Iiim  Chry%t.tliinum. 

M'  I  !t  ll..wc«,  4'*.  I'en  Ctoiiniand- 
111.  n:%  t  f  Ij>«c,  el  4ucer.   v«c  VcrM- 

tU'I.W.  W hiii.:.cl-^m, -.;>  TenKing%of 
I  r..n.-e.  Hft  *.f.  i4j-  Icrrayiiecf Judge 
A|-i<:>,  l^alLtt,  ('  I  Terence,  395,  %^s. 
571.  .'/.  • -'.  '  '.  v'  —  Aodna 
of,  ('..:.. iiK  •-«,■>-  •  ..  N  itrim  >aM,  664. 
'I'.r^:  i.'Mii,  ^.r  li.  Ly»<!\>y.  65a 
Icn.n.^t'..  --yz.  le-t'nie.  Lr.  Ifoccacto. 
■j:'j,  1'.  >i>rrui>,  a  Poto.  I^runolto  Lai- 
tnii,  77«.  j.^>  Ic-Kf'.  by  litutietto  Lal- 
tuii.  i^iC>.  I  c^iauiLiK.  the  t  ild  and  New,  m 
\  er*e,  -•!.  sj.  —  of  I-ovr,  chain  er.  v^, 
yv-    >d>    3j6.    —  of  ittc   T*c!*e  P*- 
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Tye,  Dr.  ChrUt.,  73s.  748.  750.  9*9-  —  '*»« 
Mare  Tomboye,  UalUd,  896.  TyrKUIe'» 
Bible.  757.  Ty^eraf.  Gr^ory,  593,  61a. 
TyrensM,  Wilneimuft,  49. 

Tjec«*'»,  of  the.  Chiliads  331. 

Udall,  Nicbobt.  wx.  Sil  Ulysset  and 
Ore*.  Maique  of,  W.  Brown,  586.  Under- 
down,  ThoA..  S96.  807.  UttffodIioe»  of 
th«  Heihnickc  Godaeu,  a  Poem,  by  J. 
D.,  B*S.  Union  of  the  two  Noble  and 
Illustrious  FamilinofVorkand  IjuicaMcr, 
Hall,  77X.  Untruwnz  of  the  Humorout 
Poet.  Piay  of,  Deklter.  945.  Upton, 
Nicholas,  41a.  Uranie.  Romance.  Lady 
Mary  Wrotn,  913  Ury,  Romance.  141. 
UieofAda^es.  W.  baldwyn.  763.  Utelt 
le  Blonde.  Romance,  97. 

Vact,  Hus'tien,  Popay't  Fables.  Inr,  9$. 
Vaehane  or  Vau^han,  Rob..  69^,  697- 
VaEnitine  and  Or»on.  R'l-.nance,  065,  173. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  95.  83a  —  ad  Rum- 
num  de  noo  ducenda  Uxore.  Walter 
Mapc«.  378.  —  Jtilttix,  95.  Valla  Lau- 
rentiut.  34;,  370,  665.  Valtant,  Will,  668, 
660.  Valoit,  Mar^nret  de.^86^  Van- 
dyke, 312.  Van  Wilder,  Philip,  8>a 
Vutty  01  Riches.  Poem,  Michael  Kildare. 
40.  Varchi,  307-  Vas-^uc  de  Lucerie.  393. 
Vaulx  or  Vaux,  lytrd,  works  <^  653,  654, 
6$5.  663.  7*5- 

Vesetiua.  John  Newton,  301,  393,  603,  606. 
Ve£ettu«'ft  Tactics,  Engitsh  VenitHi  of, 
Sadler,  909.  Vegtut  M  apbeus,  5C14S. 
VeUenms.  334.  Venerie  L'Art  de,  (iuil- 
lanmc  Twici,  466.  Ventadour  llemard, 
a  Troubadour.  463.  Vericeriuf  Anxelu*, 
f>ecretary  u>  Francis  I.,  593.  Vcmun,  E.. 
17  Verstefcan's  Kcuitutkm  of  net.-ayeo 
Intelligence.  84j.  Versus  de  Ludo  Scac- 
coium,  6j  VerMi*  Poliiici.  331.  —  Vati- 
dnalet,  John  Ilridlin^:>n.  55.  Venue 
the  Engraver,  i>>i.  Vertumnus  l-aiin 
I*l^y*  574-  VciuU  Oc.  by  Jean  Le 
Fevre.  39*,  4^3 

Victor.  Aureliuv  317.  Vidal.  Raimond, 
Troubadour,  4^5  Viitn.»y.  Jehan  de. 
Legenda  Aurca,  hv.  17,  389.  Villani, 
Cfiuvanni,  i<y>,  V1II00,  354  Vincent  ile 
Bcaurajv  99.  lis.  37>      '  *  Ji^l^ii^* 'J3 

—  Ma4[isteT.  603.  \  indicijc  Hritanicx, 
Bolton,  807.  Vtneiauf,  JcflTrey.  378. 
Vineyard  of  Virtue,  Robinwn,  873. 
Viokmta  and  Dtdaco.  80!),  Virduiigus, 
*«asfurtu«^<ianne«.   391.     viretaui.  Fniiv 

Rport  celebrated 
hcla%,  568.  Vir- 
ftaiemarium.  Hall.  37a  Virginia  and 
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